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PREFACE 


THE idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
mind of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 
present volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 
Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopaedia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Hxcyclopedia Brztannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed 'W. R. S.' which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
BIBLE, CANTICLES, CHRONICLES, DAvip,’ HEBREW LANGuAGE, HosgA, JERU- 
SALEM, JOEL, JUDGES, KINGS, LEVITES, MALACHI, MESSIAH, MICAH, Puttts- 
TINES, PRIEST,, PROPHET, PSALMS, SACRIFICE, TEMPLE, TITHES, ZEPHANIAH : 
and among the’ shorter, ANGEL, ARK, BAAL, DECALOGUE, ELI, EvE, HAGGAI, 
LAMENTATIONS, MELCHIZEDEK, MoLtocu, NAaBaT@#ANns, NAHUM, NAZARITE, NINE- 
VEH, OBADIAH, PARADISE, RUTH, SABBATH, SADDUCEES, SAMUEL, TABERNACLE, 
vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an ¢uternational 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con- 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Welhausen, Harnack, Schurer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the EZxzcyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Lxcyclope- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunae being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should havea good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archaeology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled The Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archaeological 
details had their share —and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography —a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see e.g. 
APHEK, below, col. 191 f.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
BIBLE in the Excyclopedia Britannica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of The OM Testament in the Jewish Church( 1880), in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article PsaL-ms (1885), and in the second edition of The Old Testament zn the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details —a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and many were the discussions that arose as to the various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September, 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his-long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names onthe title-page. The work isundertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Hucyclopedta Biblica, which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans —a fusion desired by 
Prof. Robertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 
realising adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength; but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism —a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archaeo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. ‘There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Hucyclopedia, whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopaedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of points in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part I, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, CAINITES, DRAGON), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ‘minor article’ proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 
classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as ‘advanced’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
circumspect and experienced scholar, takes account of facts and phenomena which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An ‘advanced’ critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘moderate’ colleague, for probably he himself held, not very long ago, views 
resembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic holds now, and the latter may find 
his precautionary investigations end in his supporting, with greater fulness and 
more complete arguments, as sound the views that now seem to him rash. Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s views of ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear 
to be ‘ moderate’ criticism; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard 
of critics, and there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much 
of his time to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence 
passed to others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith’s early Eucyclopedia Britannica 
article, BIBLE, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, Ze Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 16 
Tf (cp ist ed. pp. 24 f-), and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17:— 


“Ancient books coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many wetssitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editors, who mzxed up foreign matter with the original text. Very often an important book 
fell altogether out of sightfor a long time, and when it came to light again all knowledge of tts 
origin was gone; for old books did not generally have ttle-pages and prefaces. And, when 
such a nameless roll was agazn brought znto notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
was not unttkely to give it a new ttle of his own devising, which was handed down thereafter 
as if it had been original. Or agazn, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and Zal to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed down to us many writings which are sheer forgertes, like some of the Apocryphal’ books, 
or the Sibyliine oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, which formed the subject of 
Bentley's great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the recewed 
view, in order to establish the truth. He must rewew doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries; but he does so only to manifest the truth, ana’ exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to 
fear from the critic, whose dabours can on& put its worth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authorzty on a surer basis.’ 


The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Excyclopedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously ; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopzedia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend’s articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of a new material from Prof. Smith’s pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions —viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archaeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical archee- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archzology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archzology than in that of texual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archzological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
‘simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but itis convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. It may not be long before a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period will 
be possible. For such a history forthe later period we shall have to wait longer, if 
we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘Biblical Theology’; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree withthem! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Encyclopedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith, it may seem almost 
superfluous to render thanks for the indispensable help they have so 
courteously and generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and several religious com- 
munities which the' editors can never forget. But the special services of the 
various members of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the 
editors have much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope. W. Hogg became a contributor 
to the Excyclopedia Biblica in 1894,and in 1895 became aregular member of the 
editorial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly 
indebted in every direction. In particular, Mr. Hogg has had the entire responsi- 
bility for the proofs as they passed in their various stages through the hands of the 
printer, and it is he who has seen to the due carrying out of the arrangements — 
many of them of his own devising — for saving space and facilitating reference 
that have been specified in the subjoined ‘Practical Hints to the Reader.’ Mr. 
Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only has contributed various 
signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise of fine work in the 
future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are of composite 
authorship and unsigned. Finally, Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff in 
1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful in 
every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Further, the editors desire to 
acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., 
editor of the Concordance to the Septuagint, who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. He also verified the biblical references. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv. 3 i. [a]) of the Axcyclofedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; I Esd., 4Esd. (zé@., 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (ze. Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 823), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1~3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, 8, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJ/C®=The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions RP@, AOF); see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under De, Ex, Jz, Pe. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Hcy. Bib. or LBz. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. 5 . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | A7,AZ#eche . Das Alte Testament, Adttestament- 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of liche. Old Testament. 
Roots, etc. AT Unters. . Altiestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad. . : The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 
of Literature, Science, and Art. | AV. . . - Authorised Version. 
London, ’69 7. 
AF. . . » See AOF, ba . . ben, # me (son, sons, Hebrew). 
AHT. . » Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See | Ba. . » »  Baerand Delitzsch's critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
Ali(iest]. Unt. . See Winckler. ‘69, and following years. 
Amer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab.. + » Babylonian. 
Phil. 80 ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
Almer.|/[ourn.] American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed. Pal. @),'94; @),'98 (Benzinger) based 
Slem.] Llang.] guagesand Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing Hebraica [’84-95]), '95 #f: Baethg., or Baethgen, Bettrage zur semitischen 
Am. Tab. . » The Tell-el-Amarna Letters(=45) Baethg. Beer. eligions-geschichte, '88. 
Ant. » . » Josephus, Anziguittes. BAG »  « CP. Tiele, Babylonische-assyrische 
A OF 7 » Altorientalische Forscthungen. See Geschichte, pt. i.,'86; pt. ii., '88. 
Winckler. BaVe. « . Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, 1st and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i., '89; ii., 
series, published under the ’o1; (©) '94, 
general title ‘Texts and Studies Baraitha . « See LAW LITERATURE. 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Lex. » [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon] 
Press. A Hebrew and Engtish Lexicon 
Aq. « . » Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. dé the Old Testament,based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
ofa Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See TEXT. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Ar. « . » Arabic. Oxford, '92, and following years. 
Aram. “ . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC. Be. . . . E, Bertheau (1812-88). In KGH; 
Arch. . . Archeology or Architologie. See Richter «. Ruth, 745 ; @) 783; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chronik, '54, @, “73; Esra, 
Ar. Des. . : Doughty, Arabia Deserta, '88. Nehemia u. Ester, '62; , by 
Ar. Heid., or Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, '87. 
Heid. Wellhausen. Beitr. .  . Beitrége, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. e .» Armenian. above). 
Ass. as . Assyrian. Beitr.z Ass. . Beitriige sur Assyriologie u. semi- 
Ass. HWB . Assyrisches Handwirterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaf t 5 ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
As. #4. Eur. » W.M. Miiller, Asien u, Europa i, 90; ii, ’94; iii, '98; iv. 1,’99. 
nachaltéigyptischenDenkmélern, | Benz, HA. . I. Benzinger, Hebréische Archa- 
"93. ologie, ‘94, 
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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES xix 


Kin. 
Bertholet, 
lung 


Bi. 


Biblioth. Sac. 


Stele 


Konige in KHC, 799. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stedlung der Js- 
vraeliten u, der Juden xu den 
Fremden, '%. 

Gustav Bickelt : 

Grundriss der  hebriischen 
Grammatik,’69 7-; ET, "71. 
Carmina VT metrice etc., '82. 
Dichtungen der Hebraer,’82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., 'go. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 43 ff 


B] . - . De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

BL « i » Schenkel, zbel- Lexicon 5 Real- 
worterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fur Geistliche u, Gemeinde- 
glieder, jvols., '69-'75. 

Boch, . S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
fierozoicon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scripture Sacra, 1663. 

Boeckh . Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Luscr, Gree., 
Avols., ’28-°77. 

%0OR x » Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
87 ff. 

Bottch. . FriedZch Bottcher, Ausfithrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebraischen Spra- 
che, ‘6-'®. 

Béttg. Lex. . Béttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
Fl. Josephus, ‘79. 

BR. : Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Bu. . , » Karl Budde: 

Orgesch. » Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), '83. 

Ri Sa. : Die Bucher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und ihr Aufbau,'go. 

Sam.. . Samuelin SBOT (Heb.), '%4. 

Das Buch Hioéb in HK, '%. 

Klagelieder and Hohelied in KHC, ’98. 

Buhl . See Fal. 

Buxt. Sy. Jud. Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Buxt. Lex. » Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639,folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, a vols., '69 and '74. 

Cy. CES . , circa. 

Calwer Bib. » Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 

Lex. sches Handwb'rterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, '89-'SB. 

c. Ap. » contra Apionem. See Josephus. 
CH ~«. » Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

Chald. Gen. « The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’80, 

Che. . T. K. Cheyne': 

Proph. Is. « The Prophecies € Isaiah, 2 vols. 


Job and Sol. 


Ps, 


OPs. . 


Aids . 
Founders 


Lntr, Is. 


(80~81; revised, ), '®. 
Job and Solomon, or The Wisdom 
dé the Old Testament ('87). 
The Book & saims, transl. 
with comm. ('88); ©, re- 

written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents € the Psalter (Barnpton 
Lectures, 789), "91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ‘92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, ?94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (95). 





Is. SBOT. 


Isaiah in SBOT 
(97); [Heb.], (99). 


[Eng.], 


Jeremiah, his Life and ,Times in ‘ Men of the 


Jew. Rel, Life 


CLG 
CIL 


cls 


Class. Rev. ‘ 
Cl-Gan. , . 
Ree, . 
co. . . 
Ezek. 
EinL 
Hist. 
COT : 


Crit. Mon, 


Cr, Rev. . 


D 
Dz 
Dalm, Gram. 


Worte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


Dav. - 
Job . 
Ezek. 


DB. . . 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. » . 
Del. . z 


Par. « 
Heb, Lang. 


Bible ' ('88). 
Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile, '98. 

Corpus Luscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), ’82 77 See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, '638, and following years, 
14vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Luscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, ’81 ff. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, "87 ff 

Clermont-Ganneau : 

Recueil @’ Archéologie, ’85 ff- 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, '86. 
Einkitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, 791 5 @), '%6. 
History of the People & Israel 
from the earliest dimes, ’98. 

The Cunetform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, '94. 

Critical Review € Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salinond], 91 #7: 


Propheten 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
Deuteronomistic passages. 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
HistoricaL LITERATURE. 

Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch- 
pulistinischen Aramiiisch, ‘9A. 

Die Worte Jesu, i., 'B. 

Aramiisch - Neuhebritisches 
Worterbuch 24 Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 
Teil i, '97. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Book of fob in Camb. Bible, '84. 
Book &€ Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, '%. 

W. Smith, A Dictionary € the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols., '63; DBO, 
and ed. of vol.i., in two parts, 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
tncluding the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i., '98; vol. ii, '99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
fa Bible, 'B ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, °82; 4, '96. 
ET in the /xéernational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (£813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, sonof pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, '83. 


Prot, Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. WorterbuchszumA T, 
'86. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 


DHM Ep. Denk. D. H. Miiller, LEpigraphische Denk- 
miler aus Arabien, *89. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspriinglichen Form. 
Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., *96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in KGH: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, '75; “), *82 ; ©, '92 (ET 
by Stevenson,'97) ; Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, '97; 
Numéb., Deut, Josh, 2nd ed. of 
Knobel,’86; /saiah, ),'go; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, '98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, § 31, I. 

Supplément aux Dictionnatres 
Arabes,'79 ff. 

Driver, S. R.: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, '714: @), 
81 5 @, '92. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text € 
the Books € Samuel, '90. 
An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 

®,’g1; ©, '97. 

Parallel Psalter, ’98. 

Deuteronomy in The Inter- 
cali Critical Commen- 
tary, 

in the ° Cambridge Bible, ‘97 

SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, '98. 

‘Hebrew Authority’ in Auchority and Archeology, 

Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 


Di. . . 


Did. . 
Dozy, Suppl 


Dr. . ‘ 
HT. 


TBS 
Lutrod, 


Par. Ps . 
Deut. : 


Joel and Amos 
Lev. SBOT 


'99. 
b&b. : Isaiah, His Life and Times,in 
‘Men of the Bible,’ @, ’93. 
Drusius (1550-1616) in Crédtet 
Sacri. 
Du. . i : Bernhard Duhm: 


Drus. 


Proph. Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage fiir die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
tsraelitischen Religion, ’75. 
Is. . Das Buch Jesaia in HK, '92. 
Bsc . Die Psalmen erkiért,in KHC, 
a 
Ee. if ces Si » Old Hebrew historical document. 
E, . ‘ » Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 
EB) . » Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., 


'75-'88. 

Georg Ebers 8), Aegypten U. 
Dobe es ei a 

Linleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 
36 ff. 

Die L£utstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 

ED. : . English translatibn. 

Eth. » Ethiopic. 

Eus. ‘ » Eusebius of Caesarea (2nd half of 

3rd to 1st half of 4th cent. A.D.) 
Onomasticon; "Onthe Names 

of Places in Holy Scripture." 


Ebers, Aeg. BAT 
EinL * . See 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 


Enilst}. . ' 


Onom. or OS 





Ges.-Bu, « . 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 


ries JE [ 7} Preparatio Evangelica. 
Chron. Chronicon. 
iv. . » English version (where authorised 


and revised agree). 
ow. . » Heinrich Ewald (1803-75 : 
braischen 


Lehrb, . Lehrbuch der 
Sprache, '44; ®, ’70. 

Gesch. . Geschichte des Volkes Israel ; 
@) {-vii., '64-'68 ; ET @ 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
*69-"80. , 

Dichter Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
(3) , 66 £ 

Proph. Die Propheten,’ 40 f; @, 67 
fi; ET'76 i 

Expos. Expositor, Sth ser.,’95 7 


a [es]. T [times] Expository Times,’89—'90 ff. 
» following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

FP . » Fauna and Flora ¢€ Palestine. 
See Tristram. ° 

F Field, Origents Hexaplorum qua 
supersunt sive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta ('75). 

fragmenta fHistoricorum Greco- 
runt, ed. Muller, 5 vols., *41~'72. 

F.A. Fiiickiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’82, 

Founders of OM Testament Criti- 


Field, Hex. . 


F(n~ JG » ' 

Fl. and Hanb. 
Pharm. 

Floigl, GA . 


Founders . % 


cism. See Cheyne. 

Fr. . . 0. F Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on boolts of the Apo- 
crypha in KHG. 

Fra, . . Sigismund Frankel, Die eramédi- 
schen Fremdwirter im Arabi- 
schen, '86. 

Frankenb. W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
KA, ’98. 

Frazer . . J.G. Frazer : 


Totemism ('87). 

Golden Bough ('90); ©) in prep. 

Lausanias’s Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols.,‘’98). 


Fund, J» Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jitdischer Geschichte,'96. 
6 . Greek Version, see above, p. xv. fF 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
GA . . » Geschichte d. Alterthums (see 
if Meyer, Floigl). 
GA , . Geschichte Agypiens (see Meyer). 
GBA . Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Wincltler, Hommel). 
GASm . George Adam Smith. See Smith. 
GAT Renss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, '81 5; @, '90 
Gei. Urschr. A, Geiger, Urschrifé und Ueber- 
)Setsungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
‘ hangigkeit von. der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, '57. 
Ges. . » F.H. W. Gesenius ( Nien 1842): 
Thes. . Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Bebe et Chald, 
Veteris Testamenti,’ 35-42. 
Granzmm. Hebrvéiische Grammatik, "33 5 


(6), by E. Kautzsch, '96; 
ET ’o8. 

Lebréisches u. chaldiisches 
Handwirterbuch, ’?12; (W) 
(Muhlau u. Volek), ’90; 0% 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern), '95; (8) (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius Buhl. See'above, Ges. 


Lex. « . 
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Gesch, 

GGA , 

GGN 

GI . . 

Gi[nsb]. 

GJV 

Glaser 
Skizze 

Gr. 

Gra. . % 
Gesch. 
Ps. 

Gr. Ven. 

GVI iz 

H 

AA or Hebr. 

Arch, 

Hal. . 
Mél, » 

Hamburger 

[RE] 


Harper, ABL 


HC. . 
Heb. 
Hebraica 
Heid. 
Herst, 
Herzog, RE 
let Herstel 
Hex. 
flexap. 
HG. . 
ierab, 
Hilgf. 
Hist. 7 
Hist. Proph. 
Mon. 
Hitz}. . 
HK, . 


Geschichte (History). 
Géttingische Geiehrte 


12 


4 
Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 


Anzeigen, 


45 ff 
ee Lsraeis, See Winckler. 
Ginsburg, Massoretico-critical Edi- 
tion. € the Hebrew Bible, '94, In- 
troduction, '97. 
Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes. 
See Schurer. 
Eduard Glaser : 
Skizse der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 'g0. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 
(53) and Wisdom(’60) inKGN. 
Heinrich Gratz : 
Geschichteder Juden, i-x., '74 
i; ETi-v, ’9I-’92. 
Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, *82 f. 
Versio Veneta. See TEXT. 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 


See 


‘The Law of Holiness' (Lev. 17- 
26). See Leviticus. 

Llebritische Archiologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologique dans le Yémen (72) 
are cited : Hal. 535, etc. 

Miélanges ad’ Epigraphie et 
@’ Archéologie Sémitiques,'74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopadie fiir 
Bibel und Talmud, i."70, 92; 
ii. '83, suppl. '86, ’91 f, '97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
tonian Letters belonging to the 
A[Kuyunjik}] collection of the 
British Museum, ’93 ff. 

Hand-Commentar sun Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmaun, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-’g1. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as 4/SZ (9.v.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, Het Herstel van /sraél in 
het Persische Tijdvak,'93; Germ. 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels, '95,. 

See PRE, 

See Herst, 

Hlexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (EinL, 
etc.), anded. since’s8 of ZWT7, 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i, To the 
Downfall of Samaria ('94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh ('96). 

F Hitzig (1807-75), in AGA. Pre- 
diger (47), Hohelied ('55), Die 
hleinen Propheten ('38; @), ’63), 
JSeremtias 041; @,’66). Also Dze 
Psalmen ('35-'36; (8), '63-'65). 

Handkommentar sum Alten Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff. 


See Ben- 


See 


Holz. EinL 


Hommel . 
AHT 


GBA 
Hor, Hebr. 
H 


HPN . 


HPSm . 
Samuel in 

AS . - 

HWB . 


YG. + 


Intr[od]. » 
intr. Is. + 


It. . P 
It. Anton. 


Jo * z 
/[ourn.| A[m.] 


O[r.] Sloe] 


Jastrow, Dze?t, 


J(ourn.] As. 
JBL . 
JBW . 
JDT 

JE. . 


Jensen, Kosi, 
Jer. A 


Jon. 
Jos. ' 


J[ourn.) Phil, 


JPT F 
JOR 7 
TRAS . 
JSBL - 
KAT . 
Kau. . 

Gram. 

AS . 


» H. Holzinger, Zindeitung in den 
Hexateuch (’93), Genesis in the 
KHC (98). 

» Fritz Hommel: 

. Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 
ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, '97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens, °85 ff. 
Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, 1684. 

. . Holmes and Parsons, Vetss Testa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis 
lectionzbus, 1798-1 827. 

» G. B, Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, '96. 

» Henry Preserved Smith. 

International Critical Commentary. 

Die Hetlige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

. Riehm’s Hendworterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., '84; 
@), '93-'94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


» Israelitische u. jiidische Geschichte. 

See Wellhausen. 
Introduction. 

» Introduction to 
Cheyne. 

» Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

, Ltineraium Antornini, Fortiad’ Ur- 
ban, '45. 


Isaiah. See 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

- Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Orientat 
Soctety, 51 ff 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary & the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, ’86 ff. 

» Journal Astatigue, '53 ff; 7th 
ser.,’73; 8thser.,’83; 9th ser.,’93. 

. Journal’ & Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis,’90 ff; formerly (’82~ 
88) called Journad of the Society 
€ Biblical Lit. and Exeg, 

» Jahrbucher der bibl. Wissenschaft 
(49-65). 

» Jalirviicner fir deutsche Theologie, 
26-78, 

» The‘ Prophetical’ narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, '90. 
. Jerome, or Jeremiah. 
Jonathan. See Targum. 

» Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
guitates Judaica, De _ Bello 
judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., '87—'94). 

+ Journal & Philology, i. (Nos. I and 
2,68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, 69), etc. 

» fJahrbicher furprotestantische 7 heo- 
logie, "7592. 

» Jewish Quarter4 Review, 88-89 ff 

» Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 


(vols. 1-20, '34 77; new ser., 
vols. 1~24,’65-"92; currentseries, 
7 
93.) 

» See J&L, 


« Die Keilinschrifienu. d. Alte Testa- 


ment. See Schrader. 
» E. Kautzsch: 
é Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramiischen, '84. 
. Die heilige Schrift des Alien 


Testaments, '94. 
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Apokr. . 


KB. : . 


Ke. . . . 


Kenn. ‘ . 
AG. . 
KGRF ‘ 
KGH . . 
KGK 
KHC F . 
Ki. . z 
Gesch. 
Ch, SB OT 
Kim. . 


Kin[s]. » ' 
KI. Proph. . 


Klo[st], » « 
GVI. 

Knfob]. . 

KO... «© + 


K6h. . ‘ 
Kr. . . . 


Kt. . . . 


Kue. . Z 
Ond . . 


Die Apokryphen u, Pseudepi- 
graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, °98 f. 

Keilinschrifiliche Libliothek, 
Sammlung von ass.u. bab. Texten 
in Umschrift u. Uebersetzung, § 
vols. (1, 2, 3a, & 4, 5), '89-'96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. 788), 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebratcum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776—- 
80. 


» Kirchengeschichte, 


Keilinschrifien u. Geschichisforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch. See Di., Hitz., Knob., OL 

Kuragefasster Kommentar 2u den 
hetligen Schriften Alten u.Neuen 
Testaments sowie su den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. H. Strack and 
O. Zéckler, ’87 7 

Kurzer Hand-commentar gum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti, ‘97 f- 

Rudolf Kittel : 

Geschichte der Hebriier, 2 vols., 
°88, '92; Eng. transl, His 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95~ 
‘06. 

The Book of Chronicles. Critical 
Edition'of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W.R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten(Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nonack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Biicher 
Sanuelisundder Kobnige ('87) in 
KGK. 

Geschichtedes Volkes Israel b¢s 
sur Restauration unter sre 
und Nehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KGH: 
Exodus und Leviticus, @) by Dill- 
mann, ’80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
'43, ®,’61, See Dillmann. 

E E. KOnig, Historisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebiude der Hebraischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., '81—97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kré (lit. «to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to,supplant that in the 
text (Kéthib); see below. 

Keéthib (lit. 'written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91) : 

HHistorisch-critisch Onderkoek 
naar ket ontstaan en de 
versameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
'61-'65; @,’8s—89; Germ. 
transl., Afistorisch-kritische 
Linleitung in die Bicher 
des Alten Testaments, '87- 
'92; vol. i, The Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, '86. 





Godsd, . De Godsdienst van Israel, '69-"70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., 3215.76 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, 


77. 
Gesam melte Abhandlungen sur 


Ges. Ab,» 
6161. Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, '94. 
L » de Lagarde, Lidvorum  Veteris 
Testamtenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grece, '83. 
Lag. . Paul de Lagarde (’27~91) : 
Hag. - Hagiographa Chaldaice, ‘73. 
Syr. . . Libri Veteris TestamentiApo- 
eryphi Syrtace, 761. 
Ges. Abh, » GesammelteA bhandlungen, 66, 
Mitt, . Mittetiungen, i-iv., '84-'89. 
Sym. . Symmicta, ii., 80. 
Prov. , is Proverbien, '63. 
Users, Uebersicht ber die im Ara- 
or BV méischen, Arabischen, und 
Hebraischen tbliche Bildung 
, der Nomina, '89. 
Beitr. F Beitrage z. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, '68. 
Proph. ' Prophete Chaldaice, ‘12. 
Sem. Semitica, °78 f. 
Arm. St» Armenische Studien, 
Or. . Orientalia, i., 79. 
Lane , . E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, '63 ff 
£f[and]B » W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. '94. 
LBR Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 
Levy, VHWB_ J. Levy, Neuhebritisches u. chal- 
adéisches W orterbuch, '16-'89. 
Chald, Lex. Chaldtisches W brter buch itber 
die Targumim, ’67 ff. 
Lehrgeb. See Kénig. a at 


Leps. Denkm. « R. Lepsius, Denkurdéler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Acthiopien, '49-'60. 
John Lightfoot (1602-75), Hore 
Hebraice (1684). 
Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-’89); 
\commentaries on Galatians 
(®, '74); Philippians (®, 
'73); Cotesstans and Phile- 
mon (‘75). 
Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u, Apostellegenden, 


Lightf. 


Lips. 1 ft » . 


*83~'Q0. 

Low . . » J. Léw, Avramdische Phanzenna- 
men, ’81, 

Luc. 7 » SeeL. 

LXX or & Septuagint. See above, p. xv f, 
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Moses Maimonides 1 131-1204). 
Exegete, author of J/ishueh 
Torah, Moré Nebokhim, etc. 
Mandaean. See ARAMAIC, § 10. 
J. Marquart, Fundamente israekti- 
scher u. jiidischer Geschichte, '96. 
K. Marti: 

Kuragefasste Grammatik a’, 
biblisch-Araméischen 
Sprache, '96. 

Geschichte der Isvaelitischen Religion®, '97 (a 
revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol, des AT ). 
Das Buch Jesaia, in KHC,’99. 
. G. Maspero: 
Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (, '96). 
Les premieres Mélées_ des 
Peuples ;’ ET by McClure. 


Maimonides . 
Mand. . . 
Marq. Fund. . 


Marti 
Gram. 


Jes, 
Masp. . 
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MBBA 
MDPV . 
Merx ‘ 
Mey. . 
GA . 


Lnistleh}. » 


Meyer 
MGWJ . 
MH. . 
MI. . 
Midr, 

Mish, . 
MT. . 


Lhe Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria,and Assyria, 
Histoire Anczenne des Peuples 
de ’ Orient C99 ff). 
Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
adeniie, 


| Mitthetlungen und Nachrichten des 


Deutschen Palastina- Vereins, 

2 

A. of erx, Archiv f. wissenscha, re 
liche Evforschuag @ AT (‘69 

Ed. Meyer : 

Geschichte des Alterthums 5 
i, Gesch. d. Orients éis zur 
Begriindung des Perserrveichs 
(84); ii, Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
serkriege ('93). 

Die Luéstehung des /Juden- 
thums, *96. 

H.' A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series Avétisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar tiber das 
Neue Zestament. 

Monatsschrift fir Gesch. u. Wiss, 
des Judenthums, 'Si ff 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the 'Moabite Stone.’ 
See MESHA. 

Midrash. See CHRONICLES,§ 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
Zo0 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Séders thus:—i, Zéra‘im (11 
tractates), ii. Md éd (12), iii. 
Nashim (7), iv. Néstkin (10), v. 
_fodashim (1 1), vi. Zohbroth Oe 

Apoda zara,iv.8 Mikwa’ sth, vi. 

Aboth, iv, 9 Mo‘éed Katan, i 2 Ir 


‘rakhin, v.5 Nazir, iii. 4 
Baba poet iv.3  Nédarim, iii, 3 


Baba Kamma, iv. 1 Néga'im, vi. 3 
Baba Mési‘a, iv.2 Nidda, vi. 7 
Békhoroth, v. 4 haloth, vi. 2 
Bérakhoth, i,a ‘Orla, i, 10 
BE 4, ii. 7 Para, vi. 4 
Bikkurim, i. 12 P@'A, i. 2 


Chagiga, 11. 12 Pésachim, ii, 


Challd, i. 9 re Ha(sh)s ana, 
Chullin, v. . 

Deméi, i Sanhedrin, i iv. 4 
‘Edit 3th, te Shabbath, ii. 1 
‘Erbin, 1 li, 2 Shébi' ath, j iv, 6 


Gittin, iii. 6. 
Hérayoth, iv. 10 


Shébi‘ith, 1. 5 
Shékalim, i ii, 4 


Kalim, vi. 1 Sota, iii. 5 
Kérithoth, v. 7 Sukka, ii. 6 
Kéthabath, iii. 2 Tanith, ii.g 
Kiddasbin, i ili. 7 Tamid, v. 9. 


Kil4yim, i. 4 
Kinnim, v. 22 
Ma‘dsér Shémi, i. 8 
Ma‘aséroth, i7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8. 
Makkoth, iv. 5 
Mégilla, ii. 10 


Tébul Vom, vi. 10 
Témira, v. 6 
Térimoth, i. 6 
Tohéroth, vi. 5 
‘Uksin, vi. 12 
Yadayim, vi. 11 
Yébamoth, iii, 1 


Méild, v. 8 Yona, ii. 3 
Ménachath, v. Zabim, vi. 9 
Middoth, v. 5 Zébachim, v. 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew ee of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century AD. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Murray .« 
Muss-Arn, 
uUVGE 
woo ‘ 
Xab. 7 
NB . . 


Nestle, Zig. 


Marg. 
Neub. Géogr. 
NHB . 
NHWB . 
no. s + 
Noid]. . 


Unters. 


Now. 


ff Cebr. 1A [reh. | Lehrbuch az, 
Kl, Proph. 


NT . . 
Ol{sh}. 


Pa 
Lehrb, 


OLZ (or Or.£Z) Ovientalistische 


Ond. . 
Onk., Onq. 
Onom. 


OPs, 
OSs. . 


Palm. 
Pal. Syr. 


PAOS . 


Par. 


Pat. Pal, 
PE . ‘ 


about the end of the seventh 


century AD. See TEXT. 


» A New English Dictionary on 


PEFOlu. St) . 


PEFM( em.) 


Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, '88 7; also H. 
Bradley, 97 #7: 

W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
'94-'99 (A—MAG) » 

‘Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, *97 ff. 

note. 

Nabatean. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Nominalbildung, Barth, see Ba. 

Die israelitischen Eigennamen. 
nach ihrer veligtonsgeschicht 
lichen Bedeutung, "16. 

Marginalien u. Materialien, '93. 

A Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, '68. 

Natural History of the Bible. 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr, u. chalditisches W brter- 
buch. See Levy. 

number. 

Th. Néldeke: 

Untersuchungen z Kritik a. 
Alten Testaments, '69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur, ‘68. 
W. Nowaclc : 


See 


Hebritischen 
Architologte,? 94, 
Die Kleinen Propheten (in 
AEC), '97: 
New Testament, Neues Testament. 


Justus Olshausen : 
Die Psalmen, 753. 
Lehrbuch der» hebr, Sprache, 
6x [incomplete]. 
Litteratur-Zet= 
tung, ed. Peiser, 798 f 
Historisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 


Kuenen. 
Onkelos, Ongelos. , See Targ. 
See OS. 
Origin'of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 


Oxomastica Sacra, containing the 
name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (, '87; the 
pagination of 0] printed on the 
margin of ©) is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 


Priestly Writer. See Hist, Lrr. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geosraphie des alten Pal- 
dstina, '96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Palestinian Syriae or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, *51ff. (printed annually 
at end of /40S), 

Wo Zag das Paradies? 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, '95. 

Preparatio Evangelica, See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded *65] Quarterly State- 
ment, 69 ff. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me- 
moirs, 3 vols., '81-'83. 


See 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 
Pesh. 


Ph., Pheen. 


PRE 


Preuss, Jahrb, 


Prim. Cult. 


Proph. Ls. 


Frol. 
Prot. KZ 


PSBA 


PS Thes. 
Pun, 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Ree. Trav. 


RE 


Rel. Pal. . 


Rev. 
Rev. Séu. 
Ri. Sa. 


Rob. 
BR 


LBR or BR iv. 
or BRO iji, 


“ 


Perrot and Chipiez : 
Lfistoire de VArt dans Vanti- 


quite.  Lgyple — Assyrie — 
Perse — Asie Mineuere — 
Gréce — Etrurie — Rome: 
81 f 

ET: Ancient Lgypt, 7833 


Chaldea and Assyria, °843 
Phenicia and Cyprus, 85; 
Sardinia, Judea, etc., 90; 
Primitive Greece, 94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rdcent.). Vetus 7 estamentum 
Syriace, ed. S. Lee, '23, OT and 
NT, '24. 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cr2- 
zicus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, '97. 

Phoenician. 

Real-Encyklopidie fir protestan- 
tische TVheologie u. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., '54—'68; 
(2), ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77~ 
'88; ©, ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
ivii. [A-Haul, ’96-’99. 

Preussische Jahrbucher, °72 ff: 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
"1; @), or. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische Kirchenzettung fur 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols, i.—xliii,’ 54-96); continued 
as Prot. Monatshefte 97 ff). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, 78 ff. 

Payne Smith, /4esaurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform 
Luscriptions of Western Asia. 
i-v. ?61~84; iv, @), '91). 

Rabbinical. 

z.¢. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recuetl de travaux relatifs & la 
philol. et & VArchéol, egypt. et 
assyr. °90 ff. 

Revue des ee tes jutves, i, 7803 ii. 
and iii, '81 5; and soon. 

Reland, Palestina ex Monumentts 
veteribus tilustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitigue,'93 ff. 

Die Bucher Richter wz, Samuel. 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson : 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petra, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (i-iii., °41 
= BR), iii, '56). 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
journal travels in the year 
1852 (56). 

Physical Geography & the Holy 
Land, '65. 





doscher 


RP. . . 


BS or Rel, Sexe, 


RV. : . 
RWB . . 
ys. - . 
jaad, . F 
Sab. 7 : 


Sab. Denkm. . 


jam. . . 
SBAW . . 
SBE 

SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) - 


Schopf. 
Schr. 


KGEF 
KAT . 
COT 


Schiir. p 
GFV 


Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. Griech~ 
ischen u, Rémischen Mythologie 
(84 #7). ; 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of theAncient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asia, ed. S. Birch, vols. i—xti, 
(73°81), New series[ RP] ed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i~vi., ’88-’92. 
See ASSYRIA, § 35. 

Religion € the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, ’80; 
"84; Apocrypha; '95). 
G.B. Winer(1789-1858), Bidlisches 

Realwirterbuch, '20; ®), 2 vols., 


See W. 


OT, 


‘art 
Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. Sa'adya (Sé'adya; Ar. Said), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892) 5 Explanationsof theapax- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Saboan, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabaische Denkmakr, edd. Muller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sutsungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Miiller, 50 vols. 1879 77: 
[Otherwise known as the FPoly- 
chrome Bible] The Sacred Books 
d the Old Testament,a new Eng. 
transl., with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations ; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 
Haupt,’97 ff. 

Haupt, The Sacred Booksofthe Old 
Testament 5a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminentbiblicalscholarsofiurope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt, ’93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos in 
Ovreett u. Endzeit, '95. 

E. Schrader; editor 
[gw] : 

Keilinschrifien u. Geschichis- 
Jorschung, ’78. 

D*> Keilinschriften uw. d. Alte 
Testament,’72; ©, ’83. 
Eng. transl. of KATZ‘ by 
. C. Whitehouse, The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
'85, '88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schiirer : 

Geschichte des jitdischen Volkes 
im Zettalter Fesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, '90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustande Palastinas uu, des 
Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


of £B 
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Hist. 


Selden . ° 


Sem. . ‘ 
Sin. . . 
Smend, Listen .« 


Smith 
GASm. . 
HG . 
WRS. . 
OTIC 
Proph. . 
Kin. . 


Jesu Christi, '86; new ed. vol. 
ii, Die Inneren Zustande, '98, 
val. iii, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, '98. 


ET of above (‘go #). Vols. 1 f 
(i.e, Div. i. vols. 1 f= vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-3 (z.¢., Div. 


ii, vols. 1-3) =vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii, iii of @)], 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Lobre- 
orum, 7bks., 1665. 
de Dits Syris, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bucher 
£fisra@ _u. Nehemiah, ’81, 


George Adam Smith : 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of | e Early 
Church,’g4 (additions to @, 
*96). 


William Robertson Smith ('46-'94 : 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,'81; ©), revised and much 
enlarged, '92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, '94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History, to the close of 
the eighth century 3.¢., °82; ), 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 
'95. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 

Arabia, ’85. 


[ed] SLen.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SP 1 . 


Spencer « 
ss. * 
St, Sta. . 
GVI. 
Abh. . 


St, Kr. . 
Stad, m. m. : 


Stud. Bivi, . 


SW. « . . 


SWAW . 


Semites: ist ser, The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition (A:5),’94: 
Germ. transl. by Stube, '99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures — on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
* Burnett Lects, MS']. 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
'56, last ed. '96. és 

De Legibus Hebreorum Rituahbus 
(2 vols, 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Aebrdisches 
Worterbuch sum Alten Testa- 
mente, '53. 

B. Stade: 

eg @ Volkes Israel, '81- 
Wee 


Ausgewahlte Akademische Re- 
den u, Abhandlungen, 99. 

Studien und Kritiken, '28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus) . 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85-91. 

H. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; , 8794; @, '95-'99. 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie A. Wissenschaften. 





Sym[m] . . 
Syr. . 
Tad. Peut, . 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


Tfar]g. . * 


Jer. 
Jon. 
Onk.. . 
ps Jon. 
TBS . . 
temp. . . 
TLextus] R[e- 
ceptus] 
The]. . . 
Theod. . 


Theol. Studién .« 
Thes. 


Th. T . . 
Ti. or Tisch. . 
TLZ . . 
Toseohta . 
Treg. . 
Tristram .« 
EFP . 
NHB 
TSBA . . 
Tub. Z. fi Theol. 


Ontersuch. 


Urgesch. » * 
Vi 8 8 - 
Var, Apoe. i 


Var. Bib. : 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TExT. 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, § 11 f 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
‘68. 

Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémira, 
See LAw LITERATURE. 

Targum. See TExr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onltelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the  Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.D) « 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bucher Samuelis + 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books ¢ 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of}). 

The ‘received text' of the NT. 
See TEXT. 

Thenius, die Bucher Samuelis in 
KGH,'42; @,'64; @, Lohr, ’98. 


» Theodotion (end of second cen- 


tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation"). See TEXT. 

Studién, published in connection 
with Th. 7 (see DEUTERONOMY, 

§ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, °68 ff 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, '67 ff. 


Tischendorf, Mevume Testamentum 


Grece, editio octava critica 
maior, '69-"72. 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 


76 fF 

See LAW LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities, '57-?72, 

H. B. Tristram : 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
(8), '89. 

Transactionsé Soc, Bib. Archeol., 
vols. i~ix., 72 

Tubingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
'348 


Untersuchungen. 
Wincltler. 
Die biblische Uvgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc. by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Old and New Testaments(AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
etc, by T. K. Cheyne, S. 


See Noldeke, 


See 
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Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known asthe Queen's 
printers’ Bible]. 


Vet. Lat. . Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made fromthe Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vg. . . Vulgate, Jerome's Latin Bible: 


OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of Sth cent.). See TEXT. 


We., Wellh . 
De Gent. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibus et Familiis Judais 
qua in \ Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio ('70). 

Der Teatder Bucher Santuelis 

71). 

De Phariséer u.d.Sadduciier; 
eine Untersuchung zur in- 
neren fiidischen Geschicht 


TBS 


Phar. tt, 
Sada. 


'74). 

GAtiihte Israels, vol. i. ('78). 

and ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena sur Gesch. [s- 
rvaels, '83; ET '85; 4th 
Germ. ed. '95. 

Lsvaelitische u. fJitdische Ge- 
schichte, '94; @, '97; an 
amplification of 4ériss der 
Gesch. fsraels u. Juda’s in 
*Skizzen u, Vorarbeiten,' 
'84. The Aériss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in LB) (’81; re- 
published in ET of Pro/. 
[?85] and separately as 
Sketch of Hist, of Israel and 
Judah, ®, 9X), 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(@n ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
('87; @, '97). 

Die Kleinen Propheten itber- 
setzt, mit Noten (92; ®, 
98). 


Gesch. . 
Prot, 


LTO we x 


[4r.] eid, 
7. Proph. 


CH . . 
teuchs und der historischen 
Bucherdes Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtragen, '89; originally 
published in /D 7 21 392 7, 
['76], 22 407 [773 and in 
Bleek, EinL @,’78), 

System der Altsynagogalen Palisti- 
nischen Theologie or Die Lehren 
des Talmud, 'S0 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); ©, /idische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schrifien, '97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Movum Testamen- 
tum Grecum, etc., 2 vols. folio : 
1751-1752, 

Wetzstein, Ausgewahlte griechische 
und latetnische Tuschrifien, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Trachonen und um das Hau- 
rangebirge,63; Reisebericht uber 
Hauréin und Trachonen, 60, 


Weber . . 


Wetstein « . 


Wetz. a . 


WE. 7 » Wellhausen-Furness, The dc0% of 
Psalus (98) in SBOT (Eng.). 
WH[W&H] Westcott and Hort, The New Tes- 


tament in the Original Greek, 
SI, 


Die Composition des Hexa-* 





Wi. Hugo Winckler : 

Unters. Untersuchungens. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, ’89. 

Alttestamentliche Untersuch- 
ungen, '92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u, As- 
syriens, '92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i-vi,, '93-'97; and 
ser. (AFO)) i., 98 f 

Geschichte Lsraels tn einzel- 
darstellungen, i. '95. 

Die Keilschrifitexte Sargons, 
‘84. 

Die' Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Willtinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
3741; @) by Birch, 3 vols., '78. 

G. B. Winer: 

Bibl. Realwtrterbuch; see 
RWB, 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms®, neu 
bearheitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 #%; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, '70. 

See As. #, Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar & the Semitic 
Languages, '90. 

A Grammar gf the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German & Caspare and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; @) 2 vols., '74-"75 ; 
@) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. '96, vol. ii. '98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian  geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo'jam el-Buldan edited 
by F. Wiistenfeld (/aczd’s Geo- 
graphisches W brter buch,’ 66~'70). 


Alt| test]. 
Unt, 

GBA 

AOF or AF 


GI . 
Sarg. 
KBs. 
Wilk, . . 
Winer A . 
RWB 


Gram. . 


WMM =. 

Wr. . . 

Comp. 
Gran, 


Ar. Gram. 


WRS See 


WZKM . 
Vakiit 


‘ » Zeitschrift (Journal). 
ZA . . . Lettschrift fir Assyriologie uw. ver- 
wandte Gebiete,’86 ff. 


ZA . Zeitschriftfur Agyptische Sprache 
a. Alterthumskunde, 63 f- 

ZATW Leitschrififur die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, '8\ ff- 

ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, ’46 ff. 

ZDPV Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paléstina- 
vereins,’73 ff. 

ZKF F Zeitschrifttur Keilschrififorschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, '84 f, 
continued as ZA. 

Z2EM See WZKM. 

ZKW Leitschrift fur kirchliche Wissen- 


schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 

Luthardt), i-ix., 80-89 
Zeitschrift fir die gesammte luther- 

ische Theologie und Kirche, ’40- 


ZILT . . 


'78. 

ZTE Zeitschrift fur Theologie und 
Kirche, '91 77. 

ZWT Lettschrift fur wissenschafiliche 


Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), 58/7. 
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Further Explanations.—The labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the 
preparation of this Excyclopedia has seemed to be warranted by the hope that it may be 
found useful as a students’ handbook. Its value from this point of view will be facilitated by 
attention to the following points :— 

1, Classes of Articles, — Thefollowing notes will give a general idea of what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it: — 

i. Proper Names. —Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. , Adoraim, on the same line as Apora (col. 71), and Adullamite, three 
lines below ADULLAM (col. 73), are examples of space-saving contrivances. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the @T Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article— e.g. Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title CanTrcLgs, and the last book in the NT under APOCALYPSE. 

iii. General Articles. — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely with the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: ABI AND AHI, 
names in AGRICULTURE, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOCRYPHA, ARMY, BAKEMEATS, BREAD, 
CANON, CATTLE, CHRONOLOGY, CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, COLOURS, CONDUITS, CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLEsH, DISPERSION, DIVINATION, Dress. 

iv. Other Sudzects. —The following are examples of important headings :— ADAM AND EVE, 
ANGELS, ANTICHRIST, BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, CIRCUMCISION, COM- 
MUNITY OF Goops, COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, CREATION, DELUGE, DEMONS, DRAGON. 

v. Things. — TheZxeyclopedia Bidlica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight it 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about (¢.g.) CHAIN is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, ‘chain’ in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-veferences (see above, 1,j.; and below, 2). 

2. Method of Cross-References.— A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. They have made possible a conciseness that is not 
attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under different headings 
being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been prepared, not in alphabetical 
order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, and have been worked up together con- 
stantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross-references 
have not been inserted at random; they have always been verified. If any be found to be 
unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessary, after the 
reference was made, to remove something from the article referred to to another article. The 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference (cp, ¢.g., ). 

The method of reference employed is as follows: — 

i, Ldentification € Article. (a)Long Names. —To save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations —é.g., APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE is cited as APOCALYPTIC. 

(6) Synonymous Articles.— Persons of the same name or places of the same name are 
ranged as 1, 2, 3, etc., under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and 
even in the‘former case when, as in ADNAH in col. 67, one English spelling represents different 
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Hebrew spellings (the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as 
L, i, in, etc., although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio- 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus SAMUEL i., 2 is the second person called Samuel; 
SAMUEL ii, is the article SAMUEL, BOOKS oF. If a wrong number should be found the reason 
is not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number in 
which the original order of the articles had-to be changed and the cross-reference was not 
detected. Thus in the article ALUsH the reference to BEKED ii., 1, ought to be to Brrep i., I. 

ii. Indication & Place in Article Cited. — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections (§§ 1, 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. Ag con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in ue text b 
I., II., etc., and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (a, J, c, a, B. y% 4 ii., ey 
References like (BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8) are freely used. Most of the large articles ee prefixed 
to them a table of contents. 

iii. Manner of Citation. — Thecommonest method is (see DAVID, § 11, (c) ii:). ‘EZRA (9.0, 
ii. § 9) means the article EZRA-NEIEMIAH, Book oF, § 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the g.v. may be dispensed with. CHAIN printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits g.y. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references g.y, is generally 
omitted ; so, ¢.g., in ABADIAS in col. 3. 

3, Typographical Devices. i- Size of Type. —(a) Letters —Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni- 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parenthesis, abbreviations (see below, 8), 
which are avoided as much’ as possible elsewhere, are purposely used. (b) Numbers.— Two 
sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger 6 and 8). In giving references, when only the volume is given, it ig usually 
cited by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the 
case) pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are 
required, two sizes of Arabic numbers (5) are used irrespectively of whether the reference be to 
book and chapter, volume and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman 
numbers are prefixed (v. 55). 

ii. Italics. —Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
tule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below, 4 ii. (bd). 

iii. Syzall Capitals. —SmallRoman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV, or vice versa, and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 2 iii.). 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. (4). 

iv. Symbols. —(a) Index Figures. —In ‘almost always® clear,’ ‘6’ indicates footnote 6. In 
“Introd.,? ‘(6)’ means sixth edition. In‘ D,? +2’ means a later development of D (see below, _ ). 

(4) Asterisk. —B* means the original scribe of codex B. *#f4o means that the consonants 
are known but the vowels are hypothetical. v. .5* means v. 5 (partly). 

(c) Dagger. — A dagger F is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 
cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(2) Sign of Equality. —‘Aauar, I Esd. 536 AV = Ezra 2 s. IMMER, i.,” means that the two 
verses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what. is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled IMMER. 

(e) Sign of Parallelism. —|| is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus ‘ Aalar of 
I Esd. 536 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 go,’ 

(£)Other devices.—’99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 68s [66] means that verse 81 in the English 
version is the translation of that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. / is used to indicate the ‘root’ 
of a word. 

v. Punctuation. —No commas are used between citations, thus: 2 K. 6er25 Is. 217. 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whe’never ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided — ¢.g., the father Achbor [I] is called ‘Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom,’ and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [1] ; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4, Text-Critical Apparatus, — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
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texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed before 
itis used in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text.—In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort (see below, ). 

li. Evidence &€ Versions. — The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendorff) and the Peshitta (ed. Lee 
and London Polyglott) and the minor Greek versions (Field, Aevapla: Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance) have been quoted quite freely ; the testimony of the Septuagint has been attended to on 
every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘ Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete’s manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde’s Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the documents cited (thus wot [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Lagarde and 
Swete’s digest of readings have both been consulted. The formula [BAL] standing alone means 
that the editors found no variant in Lagarde or Swete to report. In the parts, therefore, where 
Swete cites § or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates other- 
wise; BAL might even be used where B was lacking. When BAL stands alone the meaning is 
everywhere the same ; it is a summary report of agreement in Lagarde and Swete. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and, all the variants of BXA as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or inthe course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving . and others & that is indicated concisely thus : ‘aBea 
[B], of a [AL],’ becomes ‘aB[e]ia [BAL].’ Similarly, -7., -r7. becomes -[7]r. 

A great deal of pains has been bestowed on the readings, and every effort has been made to 
secure the highest attainable accuracy. In this connection the editors desire to acknowledge their 
very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., editor of the Concordance to the 
Septuagint, who has placed his unrivalled experience in this department at their disposal by con- 
trolling the proofs from the beginning with special reference to the LXX readings. He has also 
verified the biblical references. 

Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies —inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the 
first time after the last proof reading — cannot be avoided. Corrections of errors, however minute, 
addressed to the publishers, will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

(a) In giving proper names initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (see Swete, I p. xiii 2). 

(b) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals ; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, ¢.¢., ‘aBeAoarretp, B. - » . TTUypy 
-trew, Bedoa.’? means ‘afercarrep, Bedoartip, Bedcarrev, BeAoatrey.’ That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the wole of the preceding form —e¢.g., in 
cases like aia, -s, — and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another : ¢.g., v for 
pin eu, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(d) The following are the symbols most commonly quoted from Swete’s digest with their 
meaning :— 
1 This is a misprint in the art. ABEL-SHITTIM, ¢ Sedoa.’ should be * Bedoa’, without the period. 
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* = original scribe. D = testimony of the Grabe-Owen collation of D before 
1 = his own corrections. D was partly destroyed (see Swete, I p. xxiv). 
a, b, e — other correctors. Dsil = readings inferred from the collation (D)e silentio. 
ab = first corrector confirmed by second. Nea sa corrector of & belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
a?b? = a orb. 2 Pp. viii; Cp I, p. Xxi). 

a?b — b, perhaps also a. Bedit = ¢,¢,, on Sirach 461, p. 471. 

a(vid) = prob. a. Xe-b. = see Sw., 2 p. viii. 

avid = a, if it be a dona fide correction at all, See. = ¢.9,, Sir. 107, p. 663, 


(e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited :— 


&% Sinaiticns (see Swete, 1 p.xx). F Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, I p. xxvi). 

A Alexandrinus (Swete, p. xxii). 87. Cod. Chisianus (Swete, 3 xii). 

B_ Vaticanus (Swete, I p. xvii). Syr. Cod. Syro. Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (3 xiii). 

C Cod. Ephreemi (Swete, 2 p. xiii). V_ Cod. Venetus (= 23, Parsons ; Swete, 3 p. xiv). 

D_ Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, rp. xxiii). | Q. Cod. Marchalianus (Swete, 3 p. va). 

E Cod. Bodleianus Geneseos (Swete, 1 p. xxvi). | I Cod. rescriptus Cryptoferratensis (Swete,3 p. ix f). 
5. Proper Name Articles. — Propername articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 


by a parenthesis giving (1) the original; (2) where necessary, the number of the section in the 
general article NAMES where the name in question is discussed or cited; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of,similar names; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii.). 

6, Geographical Articles,—The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
Names. The maps that are issued with Part I. are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon, and ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia’ (between cols. and ). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Part I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated :— 


Der, deir, ‘ monastery.’ Khirbet-(Kh.), ‘ruins of — - 

ffaj(7), ‘pilgrimage to Mecca.’ Nahr (N.,), ‘ river.’ 

Febel (J.), ‘mountain.’ Ted,‘ mound’ (often containing ruins). 

Kefr, Kafr, ‘ village. Wadi (W,), ‘ valley,’ ‘ torrent-course.* 

Khan, ‘ caravanserai.’ Welt, wely, ‘ Mohammedan saint, ‘‘ saint’s tomb.’ 


7, Transliteration, ete, — Whilst the Zxcyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake. Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated —e.g., Béhémoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved - ¢.g., Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected : therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with 7 as in Ezek., etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form an exact transliteration of the original has been 
given —e.g., Asur-rés-isi —and the component parts of Assyrian names are thus separated by 
hyphens, and begin with a capital when they are divine names. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 

On the Assyrian alphabet see BABYLONIA, § 6, and on the Egyptian, EGypt, § 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (nm) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it, ™ is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the) Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. Dzc¢t., x for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h “g or’, 
representing them all indifferently by’, which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply & but § or m or h or y org. Hence ¢.g., Nabii-nahid is simply one interpretation 
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of Nabii-nvid. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a fourth 
symbol h (see EGYPT, § ). 









































TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS ‘ 
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Extra Arabic Consonants : ¢y, th, 4; d, dh, 2; Ue d; bb, Zz. 


VOWELS. 
‘long’ ‘ short" very short mere glide 
Heb. @€ioa aeiou HEGoraeo €or*or? 
Ar 31% a(e) i(e) u(o) 


Ar. diphthongs: ai, ay, ei, ey,é; aw, au, 3, 


8. Abbreviations, Symbols, and Biographical Notes, —The_ following pages explain the 
abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see above 3i.(a)) of the Encyclopedia. 
The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and for the most part it takes no account of well-established 
abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly obvious. The bibliographical notes will be not 
unwelcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Jos., Judg., Ruth, S(@.), K.), Ch{r.], Ezr., Neh., Est., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., Cran)t., 
Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., Zech., Mal. ; 
1 Esd., 4 Esd. (Ze. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, cap. 6 (¢.e., Epistle of 
Jeremy), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of Manasses, 
1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thes., Tim., Tit., Philem., 
Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Apoc. [or Rev.]. An explanation of some of the symbols (A, &, B, 
etc.), now generally used to denote certain Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found 
above, at p. vx. It may be added that the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work 
to which they are attached; thus OZ/C@ = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition 
(exceptions RP®), AOF™ : see below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; 
for those under the line see below under D,, etc. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that the Axcyclofedia Biblica itself be cited as H Bz. It wilk be observed that 
all the larger articles can be referred to by the numbered sections; or any passage can readily be 
cited by column and paragraph or line. . The columns will be numbered continuously to the end of 
the work. 
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AALAR (adAap [B]), 1 Esd. 536 AV=Ezra 259, 
IMMER, i.; cp also CHERUB, a. 


AARON (AX, § 7; seealsobelow, $4,end; aapaon 
[BAL], ap, [A] ; AARON). In the post-exilic parts of the 
OT (including Ezra, Neh., Ch., and for our present pur- 
pose some of the Psalms) Aaron is the ancestor of all 
lawful priests,} and himself the first and typical high- 

, This view is founded upon the priestly 
1. In P. BEstent in the Hexateuch, according to 
which Aaron, the elder brother of Moses, took a promi- 
nent part, as Moses’ prophet or interpreter,in the negotia- 
tions with Pharaoh, and was ultimately, together with his 
sons, consecrated by Moses to the priesthood. The rank 
and influence which are assigned to him are manifestly 
not equal to those of Moses, who stood to Pharaoh( 
as a god(Ex.7. He does, indeed, perform miracles 
before Pharaoh—he’' changes his rod into a serpent 
which swallows up the rods, similarly transformed, of 
the Egyptian sorcerers; and with the same rod he 
changes the waters of Egypt into blood, and brings the 
plagues of frogs and lice—but the order to execute the 
marvel is in each case communicated to him through 
Moses (Ex. if }. It is Moses, not Aaron, who disables 
the sorcerers by boils (Ex.98 7), and causes the final 
destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea (1415-18). 
Through his consecration by Moses, Aaron became 
‘the priest” (so usually) or, as he is elsewhere called, 
‘the anointed priest’ (Lev.435166z5} or ‘the high- 
priest’ (Lev. 2110 Nu. 352528). His sons, representing 
the common priests, act under him (Nu.34). As high- 
priest he has splendid vestments, different from those of 
his sons (Ex. 28); he alone is anointed (Ex.297)?; he 
alone, oncea year, ‘canenter the holy of holies (Lev. 16). 
He is the great representative of the tribe of Levi; and 
his rod, unlike the rods taken to represent the other tribes, 
buds miraculously, and is laid up for ever by the ark 
(Nu.176/ [2zf]). Within this tribe, however, it is only 
the direct descendants of Aaron who may approach the 
altar, so that Korah the Levite, when he claims the 
power of the priesthood, is consumed by fire from 
Yahwé (Nu.1635). | Aaron occasionally receives the 
law directly from Yahwé (Nu. 18). Even his civil 
authority is great, for he, with Moses, numbers the 
people(Nu. 1317), and it is against him as well as against 
Moses that the rebellion of the Israelites is directed 
(Ex.162 Nu. 142526 163). This authority would have 
been greater but for the exceptional position of Moses, 
for in the priestly portions of Joshua the name of 
Eleazar (g.v. 1), the next high-priest, is placed before 

1 In 1 Ch.1227, if MT is correct, Aaron (AV AARoNnITEs) 
is almost a collective term for priests said by the Chronicler 
to have joined David at Hebron. In 2717+ RV rightly reads 

Aaron.” 

2 On passages in P which seem to conflict with this, see the 

circumspect and conclusive note of Di. on Lev.§ 12, 
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that of Joshua. The ‘priestly’ writer mentions only 
one blot in the character of Aaron : viz., that in some 
way, which cannot be clearly ascertained in the present 
state of the text, he rebelled against Yahwé in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, when told to ‘speak to the rock’ and bring 
forth water (Nu.2012). In penalty he dies, outside 
Canaan, at Mount Hor, on the borders of Edom 
(v.22 I }. 
As we ascend to the exilic and pre-exilic literature, 
Aaron is still a prominent figure; but he is no longer 
I li either the high-priest or the ancestor of 
2. an ri ter all legitimate priests. Ezekiel traces the 
MTASE origin of the priests at Jerusalem no farther 
back than to ZADOK (g.v. I, § 3), in Solomon’s time. 
Dt. 106 (which mentions Aaron’s death, not at Hor but 
at Moserah, and the fact that Eleazar succeeded him in 
the priesthood) is generally and rightly regarded as an 
interpolation. In Mic, 64 (time of Manasseh?) Aaron is 
mentioned between Moses and Miriam as instrumental 
in the redemption of Israel. In the Elo- 
8. In E, histic document of the Hexateuch (E) he 
is mentioned as the brother of Miriam the prophetess 
(Ex.1520; for other references to him see Ex.17 12 
24r91014, Nu.121); but it is Joshua, not Aaron, who 
is the minister of Moses in sacred things, and keeps 
guard over the tent of meeting (Ex.33:1z), and ‘young 
men of the children of Israel’ offer sacrifice, while the 
solemn act of sprinkling the blood of the covenant 
is reserved for Moses (Ex.2456). Aaron, however, 
seems to have counted in the mind of E as the 
ancestor of the priests at ‘ the hill of Phinehas’* (Josh. 
2433} and perhaps of those at Bethel. At all events, 
the author of a section added in a later edition of E 
speaks of Aaron as yielding to the people while Moses 
is absent on Mount Horeb, and taking the lead in the 
worship of Yahwé under the form of a golden calf. The 
narrator, influenced by prophetic teaching, really means 
to attack the worship carried on at the great sanctuary 
of Bethel, and looks back to the destruction of Samaria 
by the Assyrians in 721 as Yahwe's ‘ visitation’ of the 
idolatrous worship maintained in N. Israel (Ex. 32; see 
especially v, 34). 
It is extremely probable that Aaron’s name was absent 
altogether from the earliest document of the Hexateuch 
4.InJ (J) in its original form. In it Aaron 
: * appears only to disappear. For example, 
according to our present text, Pharaoh sends for Mose’s 
and Aaron that they may entreat Yahwé to remove 
the plague of frogs; but in the course of the narrative 
Aaron is ignored, and the plague is withdrawn simply at 
‘the word of Moses’ (Ex.88-15@ [4-12 aJ). Apparently, 
therefore, the name of Aaron has been introduced here 
and there into J by the editor who united it to E (cp 
Exopbus, § 3n.). If that is so we may perhaps agree 
with Oort that the legend of Aaron belonged originally 
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AARONITES 


to the ‘house of Joseph,’ which regarded Aaron as 
the ancestor of the priests of Bethel, and that single 
members of this clan succeeded, in spite of Ezekiel, in 
obtaining recognition as priests at Jerusalem. So, 
doubtfully, Stade (GVZ i. 583), who points out that no 
strict proof of this hypothesis can be offered. 

As to the derivation of ‘ Aaron,’ Redslob's ingenious 
conjecture that it is but a more flowing pronunciation 
of ka'arén, ‘the ark,' is worth considering only if we 
can regard Aaron as the mythical ancestor of the priests 
of Jerusalem (dx 4é'dron=bné Aharon}. So Land, 
De Gids, Nov. 1871, p. 271. 

See Priests; and cp, besides the works of We., St., and 
Ki., Oort's essay 'Da Aaronieden' in TAZ xvili. 289-335 [84]. 

WB A. 


AARONITES, RV ‘[the house of] Aaron’ (185; 


TO sapwn [B], Twn a. [A], TUN ylwn A. [L]; 
A) 9 osiad i DE STZRPE AARON), 1 Ch.1227. 
See AARON, note I. 


ABACUC (az4cuc), 4Esd. 140}. See HABAKKUK. 
ABADDON (1728, but in Prov. 2720 Kr. 38, by 


contraction! or misreading, though the full form is'also 
cited by Gi, for Kt. MI3N;7 attwALlelia [BSA], 
but Job3liz2 TTANTwWN TUN MépwWN [BRA], ... 
Acpwn [N@°]; Rev.921, ABadAcon [NA, etc. ], 
aBaad. [B etc.], aBBaad. [some curss.] ete; [y,>/; 
PERDITIO, but Rev. 911 4B4DD0N), RV Job 266, Prov. 
15112720; RV mg. Job 28228112, Ps. 8811 [re], else- 
where EV DESTRUCTION; in Rev. 911 Abaddon is 
stated to be the Hebrew equivalent of APOLLY@N (aTToA- 
Ay@n[SA]). Etymologicallyitmeans '(placeof) destruc- 
tion.’ We find it parallel to Sheol in Job 266 2822; Prov. 
1511 2720 (seereadings above). In these cases RV makes 
it a proper name, either Abaddon or Destruction, as 
being parallel to the proper names Sheol or Death. 
In Ps. 88:1 [12] ‘ Destruction’ is parallel to "the grave’; 
in Job 3112 the same term (in RV) is equivalent to 
‘utter ruin.”» Thus Abaddon occurs only in the Wisdom- 
Literature. There is nothing in the usage to indicate 
that in OT it denotes any place or state different 
from Sheol (¢.v.), though by its obvious etymology it 
emphasises the darker aspects of the state after death. 
An almost identical word (43x) is used in Esth. 9g 
(constr. pias; 86) for ‘destruction’ in its ordinary sense 


as a common noun. In later Hebrew puax is used 
for 'perdition’ and ‘hell’ (Jastrow, Dicé. s.v.), and 
is explained in Targ. on Job266 as ymax n‘n, house 
of perdition-—z.¢., hell, The Syriac equivalent word 
(25?) has the meaning ‘ destruction,’ and is used to 
translate 'K. 

Rev. 9 11mentions aking or angel of the abyss, whose 
name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek Apollyon 
(AmoANtwv, Destroyer), the -on being supposed to be a 
personal ending in Hebrew, as it is in Greek. This is, 
of course, poetic personification (cp Rev. 682014), and 
may be paralleled in the OT (Job2822; cp Ps. 4914 
{zs]}, and in Rabbinical writers (Schéttgen, Hore Hebr. 
Apoc. ix. 11, and PRE()s,.v,). The identification with 
the AsMODEUS of the Book of Tobit is a‘mistake. 
Apollyon has become familiar to the world at large 
through the Pilgrim's Progress, but Abaddon may be 
said not to exist outside of the Apocalypse. w. H. B. 


ABADIAS (aBadsac [BA]), 1Esd. 835t= Ezra 89, 
OBaAvIAH, IT. 

ABAGTHA (N1128, etymology doubtful, but see 
BIGVAI, Bacoas; according to Marq. [Pund. 71] the 
corresponding Gr. is aBataza [BNA], which [reading 


aBatara] he regards as presupposing NNMTAX, cp 

BictHa; the fifth name in the fist as it stands 1s 
1 Ké, Hebr. Sprache, ii. 4M y, gives parallel contractions ; cp 

BDB. 

2 On the several forms see Ba. WZ § 194 n. 2, § 224 b. 
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ABARIM 


zasoAea [BN], zHBa@aGa [A]), a chamberlain of 
Ahasuetus (Est. lrot). See ESTHER, ii. § 3. 


ABANA, RV Abanah (T7328, 2 K.512h Kt, 
TION [Kr.]; aBana [BL], aps. ‘Llp superscr.) Bb*], 
anab. [Bme-], naeB. [A]; i ABANA), one of the 
* rivers” (ni) of Damascus. The name, which occurs 


nowhere else, should probably be read AMANA (AV mg.) 
or AMANAH (RV mg.; see further AMANA, 2); in this 
form, as meaning ‘ constant,’ it would be equally suitable 
to ariver and to a mountain, though it was first of all 
given to the mountain range of Antilibanus, from which, 
near Zebedini, the Nahr Barada (‘ the cold') descends to 
refresh with its sparkling waters the cityand the gardens 
of Damascus.! The romantically situated ‘Ain Fijeh 
(ryy}), a little to the S. of Sa Wéddy Barada (the 
ancient Abila), appears from its name to have been 
regarded as the chief source of the Barada. It is not, 
certainly, the most distant one; but it does, at any rate, 
‘supply that stream with twice as much water as it 
contains before it is thus augmented ’ (Baed. Pad. 1 336). 
Close to it are the remains of a small temple, which 
was presumably dedicated to the river-god. The clear 
waters of the Nahr Baradé have a charm which is 
wanting to the Jordan through the greater part of its 
course. This explains Naaman's question in 2 K. 5x2, 
as far as the Amana is concerned. It is the fate of the 
Barada to disappear in the swamps called the Meadow 
Lakes, about 18 m. to the E. of Damascus, on the verge 
of the desert. See PHARPAR. T.K.C. 


ABARIM, THE (0°23; aBapem [BAL], -1N 
[BL], and phrases with wépay [BAL], see below; Jos. 
aBapeic), literally * Those-on-the-other- side’ —ie., 
of the Jordan—is employed by the latest documents of 
the Pentateuch (P and R) in the phrase, Mt. or Mts. 
of the Abarim, to describe the edge of the great 
Moabite plateau overlooking the Jordan valley, of which 
Mt. Nexo was the most prominent headland :~-Nu. 27 12 
[R, 7d bpos 7 ev 73 wépav [RA], 7. 8 « « . 7. [rod lopSdvov] 
{I.]J: Dt. 8249 (PIR]), 7 0. 7 apapey [BL], ...e [A], 
"this Mt. of the Abarim, Mt. Nebo'; Nu.3347 4 (P[R] in 
Israel's itinerary between the Moab plateau and the plains of 
Shittim), ‘ Mts. of the Abarim' (ré dpy 1é oBapep, dpéwy a. 
[BAL]. In Nu.3344 we find Tje-ha-abarim (AV 
Jjz-ABAR™), 'heaps of the Abarim' (to distinguish it 
from the Ijim of Judah, Josh. 1529; see IIM, 1), on the 
extreme SE. of Moab. Since the employment of the 
name thus confined to Moab occurs only in late docu- 
ments, it is probably due to the fact that at the time 
these were written the Jews were settled only over 
against Moab. Josephus, too, uses the word in the 
same limited application (Ant.iv. 848, éwi r@ Spe rg 
ABape:), and Eusebius (O.S)2164, "ABapelu)} so quotes 
it as employed in his own day. But there are traces 
in the OT of that wider application to the whole trans- 
Jordanic range which the very general meaning of 
Abarim justifies us in supposing to have been its original 
application. In Jer.2220 (RV), Abarim (AV ‘the 
passages'; @§BAN, dividing the word in two, 7d wépay 
rijs Oaddoons) is ranged with Lebanon and Bashan— 
that is to say, is probably used as covering both Gilead 
and Moab;—and in the corrupt text of Ez. 3911, 
* the valley of the passengers,’ as AV ‘gives it (siniilarly 
RV), most probably should rather be 'a valley of [Mt.] 
Abarim’ (nay for oy; so Hi., Co., Siegfr., Bu.). 
If so, that extends the name to Bashan. Thus the 
plural noun Abarim would denote the E. range in its 
entire extent— being, in fact, practically equivalent to 
the preposition 42y (originally a singular noun from the 
‘the Wer Hae WURPRE formerly of Ramis mS kes, tae! 
doubtless the Abana’ (Leisure Hour, 1874, p. 284; so #xpositor, 
Oct. 1896 p. 294). Is the name due to a confusion with Nahr 
Banias (certainly not the ancient Amana)? No Abanias is men- 
tioned in Porter's ##¢ Years in Damascus or in Burton and 
Drake's Unexplored Syria. 
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same root). There is no instance of the name earlier 
than Jeremiah. °Targ. Nu, 2712 Dt.8249 gives xm 
*Ruayt- 


As seen from W. Palestine this range forms a con- 
tinuous mountain-wall, at a pretty constant level, which 
is broken only by the valley-mouths of the Yarmiik, 
Zerkaé or Jabbok, and Arnon. Across the gulf of the 
Jordan valley it rises with great impressiveness, and 
constitutes the eastern horizon (cp Stanley, SP; 
GASm, #G 53, 519, 548). The hardly varying edge 
masks a considerable difference of level behind. On 
the whole the level is maintained from the foot of 
Hermon to the S. end of the Dead Sea at a height of from 
2000 to 3000 feet above the ocean. The basis through- 
out is limestone. N. of the Yarmiik this is deeply 
covered by volcanic deposits, and there are extinct craters 
NE. of the Lake of Galilee. | Between the Yarmiik 
and the Widy Hesbin, at the N. end af the Dead Sea, 
run transverse ridges, cut by deep‘widies, and well 
wooded as far 5, as the Zerké. S. of Wady Hesbin 
rolls the breezy treeless plateau of Moab, indented in 
its western edge by short wadies rising quickly to the 
plateau level, with the headlands that are more properly 
the Mts. of Abarim between them ; and cut right through 
to the desert by the great trenches of the widies, Zerka, 
Main, and Majib or Arnon. For details see ASHDOTH- 
PISGAH, BAMOTII-BAAL, BETH-PEOR, Moas, NEBO, 
PISGAH, ZOPHIM, etc., with authorities quoted there. 
On Nu. 3347 see WANDERINGS, § 11, G.A. Ss. 


ABBA (aBBa [Ti. WH], ze. NAN, Ab, ‘father,’ in 
the ‘emphatic state’), an Aram. title of God used by 
Jesus and his contemporaries, and retained by Greek- 
speaking Christian Jews. See Mk.1436 Rom. 815 Gal. 
46f ; where in each case 6 wrarip is subjoined. 


ABDA (NTIY, § 52, frequent in Phoen, and Aram. 
On the form cp Renan, RZ/v. 165/. ['82], and see 
NAMES, §§ 37, 5I)- 

Lb. Father of Adoniram (7 K. 463; aBaw [Al; efpa[B]; edpay. 
(L] 


BS Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA, ji, § 56, 
§ t5 [1] a), Neh. 1117 (adas [yo4-mg- S6P-], capyB [x*], oBns TBI, 
tw, [A ],aBdeas (L])=1 Ch. 916, OBADIAN, 9 (9-2-). 

ABDEEL Oyray, § 21, ‘servant of God’), father 
of Shelemiah, Jer. 8626f. (Not in G.) 


ABDI (“13¥, § 52, abbr. for ‘servant of Yahwé'? 
cp Palm. "JY, and see OBADIAH; aBAia [L}). 

1. Father of Kish, a Levite under Hezekiah, mentioned 
in the genealogy of ETHAN [g.v.], 1 Ch. 644 [29] 2 Ch. 
2912 : aBdle]e [BAL]. 

a2, One of the b’ne Eram [g.w ii, 4], in list of 
those with foreign wives (see EZRA, i. $ 5end), Ezral026 
(aBd[ela [BRA], -s[L])=1 Esd. 927 (RV Oaspius, AV 
om., waBd[e]cos [BA]). 


ABDIAS (aspiAs), 4 Esd.1 304. 


ABDIEL Oxray, §§ 21, 37, ‘servant of God’; 
aBAeHA [B]; -AIHA [AL]), in genealogy of Gap. 
1 Ch. Sis. 

ABDON (¥12¥; aBAwn [AL], see also below), 
one of the four Levitical cities within the tribe 
of Asher; Josh.2130 1 Ch.674(59)t. The site has 
not been identified, but Guérin has suggested that of 
‘Abdeh, tom. N. from ‘Akka (Acre). The same city is 
referred to in Josh.1928, where IAP (AV HEBRON ; 
RV EBRON) is a graphical error for ray, Abdon, which, 
in fact, some MSS. read (Josh. 2130, 6a88wv [B}; 1 Ch. 
874[s9], aPapay [B], om. [L]; Josh. 1928, edBwy [B), 
axpay [AL}). 

ABDON (MAY, $77; dim. of ERED; aBAWN[BAL)). 

1. b. Hillel, one of the six minor judges (see 
JUDGES, § ). After judging Israel eight years, 
he was buried at Pirathon in Ephraim, his native 
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ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH 


place. He had forty sons and thirty grandsons, ‘ that 
rode on three-score and ten ass colts’—z.e., was head, of 
a large and wealthy family (cp Judg. 510), Judg. 121325¢ 
(Aa Bdapn [AL], v. 15 -w [A]); on Ew.’s conjecture that 
his name should be restored in 1S. 1211, see BEDAN, I. 

2. b. Shashak, a Benjamite (1 Ch. 823t afadwr {B}). 

3. b. Jeiel the father of Gibeon; 1Ch.830 (afadwy [B)= 
1 Ch. Y 36 (coPodwr [B}, oaSdwr [Al). 

4. b, Micah, a courtier of King Josiah (2 Ch. 3420, afSodom, 
[B]), elsewhere called ACHBOR (g.% 2). 5, See BEDAN, 2, 


ABEDNEGO (i333 72Y or NUD FAY, § 86; a 
corruption of 13) S3Y, ‘servant of Nebo,’ which 
occurs in an Assyrio-Aramaic inscription, COT2 126; 


ABAENarad [BA 87]; Cage eters | ABDENAGO}, the 
court name given to Azgariah [10], the friend of Daniel 
(Dan.17, etc.). On name see also NERGAL. 

ABEL ban, § 6; aBeA [ADL]; 4222), Gen. 42 
; There are three phases in Jewish beliefs respecting 
Abel. The second and the third may be mentioned first. 
The catastrophe of the Exile shifted the mental horizon, 
and made a right view of the story of Abel impossible. 
Abel was therefore at first (as it would seem from P) 
neglected. Afterwards, however, he was restored to 
more than his old position by devout though uncritical 
students of Scripture, who saw in him the type of the 
highest saintliness, that sealed by a martyr’s death (cp 
Kohler, 3QR v. 413 [’93]).._ The same view appears in 
parts of the NT (Mt. 28 35=Lk. 1151; Heb. 114; 1224; 
tJohn 812), God bore witness, we are told (Heb. 114), 
that Abel was righteous—z.¢., a possessor of true faith, 
—and it was by faith that Abel offered w\elova (Cobet 
conjectures 4#dlova) Gvaiav. Hence Magee assumes that 
Abel had received a revelation of the Atonement (Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, i. 50-53). The original narrator (J), 
however, would certainly wish us to regard Abraham as 
the first believer; the story of Cain and Ahel is an early 
Israelitish legend retained by J as having a profitable 
tendency. On this earliest phase of belief, see CAIN, § 4.7 

Meaning of the name.—The Massorites understood Abel 
(Hebel) to mean ‘a breath,’ ‘vanity’ (cp Ps. 39 6[7]); but 
the true meaning, both of Abel and of the collateral form Jabal, 
must be something concrete, and a right view of the story 
favours the meaning ‘shepherd,’ or, more generally, ‘ herdman.’. 
This is supported by the existence of a group of Semitic words, 
some of which denote doniesticated animals, while others are the 
corresponding words for their herdmen, Cp, eg., Ass. 2dddu, 
‘ram, camel, ass’ (but some explain ‘wild eneeD: : see Muss- 
Arn. sz); Aram. #abeada, herdman’ (used widely ; see PS, 
s.v,) » Ar. 262, ‘camels,’ abba/, ‘camel-herd.’ The attempt of 
Lenormant (Les ovigines, i. 161) and, more definitely, Sayce 
(Aibbert Lects. 186, 236, 249), to find in the name a trace 
of anature-myth, Ahel (= Bab. aé2, ‘son’) being originally ‘ the 
only son Tammuz, who was a shepherd like Jabal and Ahel' 
(Sayce), and whom Lenormant regards as, like Ahel in early 
theology akind of type of Christ, is adventurous. The name 
‘son’ is insufficient as a title of Tammuz (Adal-napiSez); and 
there is nothing said of a mourning for Abel’s death. The 
title of ‘shepherd’ applied to Tammuz in 4 R 27 1 is explained 
by the following word ‘lord’ (see Jeremias, /zdubar Nimrod, 
SO). In the Testament of Abraham (ed. James) Ahel plays. 
the part of Judge of the nether world, like the Jama (Yima) of 
the Aryans. T. Kc 

ABEL bay, $$ 89-x00) occurs, apparently in 
the sense of ‘ meadow,’ in the place-names dealt with in 
the following six articles. As a place-name it is to be 


struck out of 1S. 6184, where for MT noyn bay sy 
(so also Pesh.) @®4 reads &ws (E. rod [L]) Al@ov rod 
peyddov, with which the Targ. Jon. agrees (so also 
RV). Ew., We., and others further change the points 
so as to read : ‘and a witness is the great stone.’ Dr. 
suggests as an alternative : ‘and still the great stone, 
whereon’—etc. On Abel in 2 S. 2018, see ABEL- 
BETH-MAACHAH. G. A. Ss. 


ABEL” BETH™MAACHAH, RV, Abel-Beth- 
Maacah (2 S.2024: May ma MdaN, +10 Abel 
and Beth-maacah,’ RV “unto Abel and to Beth- 


maac(h)ah‘ [many strike out the conjunction, but the 
places may have been different; cp 25.2015 L, 
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ABEL-CHERAMIM 


2K,1529 BAL], e1c aBeA kai eic Bar@maya [B], 
» .. BHOMAXa LA], K aBHAA K. Balomakka [L]). 

Cp 28.2015, m3ya9 ma nbaxz, EV ‘in Abel of Beth- 
maac(h)ah,” ev ABen’ mv Badpaxa (Bl, EVA. evBnOpaxa [Al, ev 7H 
A. k. BaxBwoxeo [L] 31 K. 1520, ‘pa San, Adeauad [Bh, ApeA 
oveou (sic) Maaya [A], APeApaaxa [L]; 2 K.1520, ‘D ‘a bax, 
ABed K. THY Oapaaxe. [BI], KaBedr x. 7. Bepjsaaxa [A], ABeA #- t 
Bovdpoaxa [L]; 2 $2018 (on which see ARAM, § 5), bax, 
EV ABEL, (rq) ABed [4és BAL]. 

This place, mentioned, although in now mutilated 
form [AI-bi-il, by Tiglath-pileser III. (cp Schr. COT 
on 2 K. 1529), is the present 447//—called also 4éz/ e/- 
Kamh (* of the wheat')to distinguish it from Aéz/ es-S#k 
(see ABILENE)——a small village inhabited by Christianson 
the Nahr Bareighit, on a hill 1074 ft. above the sea, 
overlooking the Jordan valley, almost directly opposite 
to Bénids, and on the main road thence to Sidon and 
the coast. It is a strong site, with a spring and a 
(probably artificial) mound; below is a broad level 
of good soil, whence the modern name. See- YVakiit 
156; Rob. LBR 372 f. (who argues against bel el- 
Haw, a site 8m. farther north); PEF Adem, i, 85 107; 
Merrill, East of the Jordan, 309, 315. In 2 Ch. 164, 
we have, instead of the Abel-beth-maacah of the 
parallel passage (1 K.1520), ABEL-MAIM (ow bax, 
ABeduaw [A], -vav [B], -waew [L]; cp Jos. Ant. viii. 
124, ABedavy), or ‘Abel of Waters,' a name suitable 
for so well-watered a neighbourhood. On Judith 4473 
where Pesh. reads Abelmeholah, and & apparently Abel- 
maim, see BELMEN (cpalso BEBAI). On the ancient 
history of the place see ARAM, § 5. GA. S 


ABEL-CHERAMIM (BDYDI3 2as, ‘ meadow of vine- 


yards,’ § 103 ; eBeAYapmein [BT aBeEA AMTTEAW- 
NON [AL] : Judg. 1133 t RV), the limit of Jephthah's 
pursuit and slaughter of the Ammonites. Ens. and Jer. 
(OS@) 2255 96 i0,"ABer dumrédrov, Abel uinearum) iden- 
tify it with a village of their day, named *Afed, 7 R. 
m. from Philadelphia. This Abel may be any of the 
many fertile levels among the rolling hills around 
‘Amman, on which the remains of vineyards and of 
terraces are not infrequent. G. A. S. 


ABEL-MAIM (DD Say, 2 Ch. 164+), see ABEL- 
BETH-MAACHAH. 


ABEL-MEHOLAH (nding Say, z.e., ‘dancing 


meadow’; eBeAMawaAada, ABuoMEoYa, eBaAMao. 

[B]; aBehmaoyAla ), BaceAmeo. [A]; aBeAmeoyA(a), 
-MawAra [LJ]; ABELME(H)ULA ; Jos. Ant. viii. 137, 
aBeAa), the home of Elisha the prophet (1K. 1916), 
and probably also of Adriel b. Barziliai ‘ the Meholathite' 

(rS. 1819; 2 S. 218), is mentioned in conjunction with 
Bethshean as defining the province of one of Solomon's 
officers (t K. 4:2). Gideon pursued the Midianites ‘as 
far as Beth-shittah towards Zererah as far as the bor- 
der’—lit, ‘ lip,’ probably the high bank which marks the 
edge of the Jordan valley proper—' of Abel-meholab, by 
Tabbath’ (Judg.722). According to Eus. and Jer. (OS 
971z 22735), Abelmaula (or *ABeduaedat) lay in the 
Ghér, 10 R. m. to the south of Scythopolis (Bethshean), 
and was still an inhabited village in their time, with the 
name Bethaula, By@zaedd (though they mention also 
an Adelmea, ’ABedued). This points to a locality at or 
near the place where the W. Malik, coming down 
from 'Ain Majik, joins the Jordan valley. 


ABEL-MIZRAIM (O89 bax | [see below], TENGOC 


airymttoy [BAL]; so Pesh. Ve .), Gen. 50x: (J), 
otherwise (v.10 £ ) called GOREN fA. ATAD (TORT Tas 
dAWNI ATAA [B'AL], a. Tad (B* YF] a. atar (2) 
or 'the threshing-floor of the thorn-shrub' (EV 

ATAD,'’ see BRAMBLE, 1), and said to be ata 
"beyond Jordan "(cp v. ioJ). It was there that Joseph 
made a second mourning for his father, whence the 
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ABBL-SHITTIM 


stymological play on the name (v.1r). After this, 
Joseph and his brethren carried the embalmed body of 
Jacob to Maclipelah for burial, and then returned to 
Egypt (v.13. J and P). The words 'which is beyond' 
Jordan’ (v. 10/4}, however, cannot be accurate : the 
original text of J must, it would seem, have been altered, 
owing to a misreading or an editorial misunderstanding. 
The circuitous route round the north end of the Dead 
Sea has no obvious motive : had it really been meant, 
something more would have been said about it (cp 
Nu. 1425). For prea, | the Jordan,' J must have written 
aither “hyn (less probably si'7)-—Z.¢., the most easterly 
arm of the Nile (a frontier of Canaan, according to 
Jqsh. 133)— or 7737, ‘the stream'—Le., the Wiidyeé- 
Arish, the usual SW. boundary of Canaan (cp Gen. 
1518, where J calls this Wady, not the bna but the 
ani of Egypt—z.e., ‘the stream on the border of Egypt’ 
(Kautzsch-Socin), 'on which see EGypT, RIVER OF). 

The meaning of the narrative is this. At the first 
Canaanite village (the first after the border had been 
crossed) the ‘great company’ (v.9) halted, while 
Joseph and his fellow-Hebrews mourned in their awn 
way (cpw3b) in the very place where wedding and 
funeral ceremonies are stili performed in the Syrian 
villages (Wetz.). The repetition of ‘which is beyond 
Jordan’ must be due to the editor. 

It is remarkable that Jer. (OS $5 15) though he does not 
question the reading 'beyond Jordan,’ Identifies Area Atath 
with Bethagla—i.e., BETH-HOGLAH (q: v.), which is certainly 
on the west bank of the Jordan. Dillm. is more consistentl 
conservative, and, followed by Sayce (Crit. and Mon. 27 fs 
finds in the trans-Jordanic Abel-Mizraim a testimony to the 
Egyptian empire in Palestine in the pre-Mosaic age, proved by 


the Amarna tablets. The exegetical difficultiesof this view, 
however, are insuperable. 


As to the name Abel-mizraim it is not improbable that 
its original meaning was 'meadow of Musri’ (in N, 
Arabia, see MIZRAIM), but that before J’s time it had 
come to be understood as meaning 'meadow [on the 
border] of Egypt... Cp Wi. Altor, Forsch. 34, and 
see EGYPT, RIVER OF. T).K, C: 


ABEL-SHITTIM (own Sax, § 100, z.¢., ‘the 
meadow of the acacias'; Samar, omits the article; aBed- 
catreim [L1,8 . . trim [Al], -trein [F] BeAca [B]; 
4ABEL-SATIM, Num. 38 49), or, more briefly, Shittim 
(Down, ‘the acacias, catTein [BA], -m [L]; but 
Nu. 25: catte:m [F], -N[L]; Josh. 2 ex CATTEI [A], 
eZaTTein [FJ], 82 ekatTein [F]; Mic. 6st tan cyol- 
NQ@N [BAQ] (for cyiN@N? cp Sus. 54). in the Arabah 
or Jordan basin at the foot of Mount Peor and opposite 
Jericho. In the time of Jos. (Ant. iv. 81, v.12) a town 
named Abila (’A®tA¥), rich in palm trees, occupied such 
a site at a distance af 60 stadia (74 R. m.) from the 
river. Cp &/ iv. 7 6, where it is described as near the 
Dead Sea, and Jer. (Comm, on Joel), who locates it 
6 R. m. from Livias. This seems to point to the 
neiglibourhood of Khirbet el-Kefrein, where the Wady 
Kefrein enters the Jordan valley, and there are ruins, 
including those of afortress. It was at Abila, according 
to Jos,, that Moses delivered the exhortations of Dt. 
The palm trees have disappeared, but there is an 
acacia grove at no great distance (Tristram, Conder). 
According to RP?)y, 50, this is the Aubal or * Abel’ men- 
tioned among the places conquered by Thotmes III. 

In Joel 3 [4] 18 nye should perhaps be treated as a 
common noun and translated ‘acacias’ (soRV mg., and 
Marti in WS; cp rév cxolvwy [BNAQ]}. At all events 
the reference is not to Abel-shittim across the Jordan. 
Some (We., Now.) think the name has been preserved 
in the Wiidy es-Sant (see ELAH, VALLEY OF), but 
the latter does not require the watering of which Joel 
speaks; and he intends, rather, some dry gorge nearer 
Jerusalem, perhaps (like Ez.471-12} some part of the 
Kedron valley, Wiidyex-Ndar (cp Dr. adloc.; GASm, 
HG 511; also, for acacias on W. of Dead Sea, Tristr. 
Land € /sr, 280, 298). 


ABEZ 


ABEZ, RV Ebez (PIN; peBec [B], aeme [A], -mic 
[L]; 422s, Josh. 1920 }),1 one of the sixteen cities of 
Issachar. The site is unknown, but the name is 
evidently connected with that of the judge IBzAn (g.v.} 
of Bethlehem—z.¢., the northern Bethlehem. This 
Bethlehem, it is true, is Zebulunite, while Ebez is 
assigned to Issachar; but the places must have been 
very close to each other, and the frontiers doubtless 
varied. Conder’s identification with #7 Beigé, 2 m. from 
Beit Lahm, might suit as to position, but ‘the white 
village’ can have nothing to do with the old name. 

W. R. S. 


ABI (‘38, so Targ. Jon.; abbrev. of 427%4H ; 
aBoy [BA], -96 [1]; Jos. ’ABla ; 427), daughter of Zecha- 
riah, wife of King Ahaz, and mother of King Hezekiah 
(2 K.182t). In the parallel passage (2 Ch. 291) the 
name is given as ABIJAH (7ax, a88a [B : see Swete], 


apBa0vd [A], afea [L]; was [sie]; Adie), but the 
probability is perhaps in favour of the contracted form 
inK. (SoGray, HPN 24.) 


ABI, Names with. There has been much discussion 
as to the interpretation of the names compounded 
with aéz, ahi, and some other words denoting relation- 
ship? (cp AMMI-, Hamu-, Dop-). Without assuming 
that this discussion is in all points closed (cp NAMES, 
§ 44), the writer thinks it best to state the theory which 


he has himself long held, adopting certain points (with. 


acknowledgment) from Gray’s very lucid and thorough 
exposition, and then to consider the religious and 
archzeological aspects of the subject. 

The question whether these names are sentences has 
long been answered by some critics in the affirmative, 
and the arguments of Gray (HPN 75-86) 


coe put the student in possession of all the 
sentences? points to beurged. He also ably criticises 


the alternative view (viz., that the two 
elements in Abimelech, Ammiel, etc., are related as 
construct and genitive). It is usual to refer on this 
side to such Phoenician names as bonne, in which the 
term of relation is always fem. in names of women and 
masc. in those of men. But this is decisive only for 
Phcenician names, and even in their case only for names 
in ‘nx and nnw (‘ brother’ and ‘ sister’). Compounds 
with ab-(‘ father’) are used indifferently of men and 
women in Phoenician, just as they are in Hebrew. In 
the latter case, therefore, at least, the term of relation 
cannot refer to the bearer of the name-—z.¢., cannot be in 
the construct state. No doubt in Ps. 1104 Melchizedek 
(which suffers, along with other compound names con- 
taining a connective i [see below, 5 3], from the same 
ambiguity as names containing a term of kinship) is 
understood as a construct relation, ‘king of righteous- 
ness,’ and the phrase 137 *1N—as we should certainlyread 
in Is. 95 (6) for 7y sax 2—obviously means for the writer 
‘ glorious father’ (z.e., glorious ruler of the family of 
Israel; cp Is. 2221). It would seem, therefore, that 
in the post-exilic age some names of this type were so 
understood. But we must remember that in later times 
the original sense of a formation may be forgotten. 
Gray’s main objections to taking aéz etc. as originally 
constructs are as follows: (1) The theory will not 
account for names like Eliab, Joah, etc. Eliab clearly 
stands to Abiel as Elijah to Joel; in the latter case the 

1 On some possible hut by no means clear instances of é, 
‘mother,’ in compound names, see Gray, HPN 64 n. 2, 

2 The interpretation of yr +492 as ‘everlasting one’ stands or 
falls with the interpretation of, ¢g., Ahinoam as ‘father of 
graciousness,' and of Abitub as ‘father of goodness.‘ Though 
defended by reference to such names by Guthe (Zukunftsbild 
des Jes. 41 [’85]), it is now generally rejected in favour of 
‘perpetual father (of his people),’ or “father (e. producer) of 
booty.’ But neither of these explanations gives a satisfactory 
parallel to ‘prince of peace.’ We must read sq} +5. ‘Prince 
of peace’ suggests a reminiscence of AbSalom, which the writer 
ia ra “father of peace,’ z.¢., peaceful (or prosperous) 
Tuler. 
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ABI 


genitive relation is excluded; inferentially it is equally 
so in the former. (2) The use of ad with a noun 
denoting a quality is a pure Arabism,+ which should not 
be lightly admitted, while such an interpretation as 
‘father of Yah’ for Abijah is unlikely. (3) A woman’s 
name like ‘ brother of graciousness’ (Ahinoam) is incon- 
ceivable.? In favour of taking the names compounded 
with a terni of relationship as sentences Gray urges that, 
though ab, ak, ‘am, etc., all denote a male relative, the 
proper names compounded with them are used in- 
differently of men and women; while, on the other 
hand, nouns with 6en (sou) prefixed are used exclusively 
of men, the corresponding names of women having bath 
(daughter) for den. He infers, therefore, that, while in 
the case of names in éez and éath the element denoting 
kindred refers to the hearer of the name, in the case of 
a6 etc. it does not. 
Assuming that these compound names are sen- 
tences, are there grounds for determining which of the 
two elements is subject and which is 
ti peotlenee? predicate? (1) In cases like Abijah, 
Ahijah, only the first part can he 
regarded as indefinite® and therefore as predicate. We 
must, therefore, render ‘ Yahwé is father,’ etc. The 
same principle would apply to Joab, Joah (if these are 
really compounds). Quite generally, therefore, when- 
ever one element is a proper name it must be subject.* 
But (2) a divine proper name may give place to 5x (é} or 
some divine title—e.g,, Lord. Hence Abiel, Abimelech, 
will be best explained on the analogy of Abijah—z.e., 
‘God is father,’ ‘ the divine king is father.’ Lastly (3) 
the divine name or title may give place to an epithet, 
such as rum, ‘lofty.’ Here the syntax is at first sight 
open to doubt. The usages of the terms of relation- 
ship in the cases just considered would suggest that 
-ram in Abi-ram is subject; but the fact that ram 
nowhere occurs by itself designating Yahwé seems to 
the writer to show that it must be predicate. Abram, 
therefore, means, not ‘the exalted one is father,’ but 
‘the (divine) father is exalted”. Cp ADONIRAM, 
JEHORAM. 
The question whether the connective z, which occurs 
in most of the forms, is the suffix of the first pers. sing., 
; or an old ending, has been variously 
3. Connective % answered. Should Abinoam, Ahinoam 
be rendered ‘ my father (or my brother) is graciousness’ 
(so Olshausen, Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. § 277 e€), or ‘the 
(divine) father, or brother, is graciousness’? Gray 
well expounds the reasons for holding the latter view. 
Thus, there are certain forms in which + does not occur—- 
eg., Abram, AbSalom, beside Abiram, Abifalom. We 
also find Abiel beside Eliab. Lastly, the analogy of 
yoy (Jeremiah), tnpin’ (Hezekiah), etc., favours the 
theory that the names before us contain utterances 
respecting the relation of a deity to all the members of 
the tribe or clan which worships him. To some this 
may appear a slight argument; but to the writer it has 
long been an influential consideration. An argument 
on the opposite side offered by Boscawen and Hommel 
will he considered later (see § 5), 
It is not easy at first to appreciate, or even to under- 
stand, the conception which underlies compound names 
ey of this class. The representation of a 
paren god as the father of a tribe or clan may 
* be less repulsive to us than the representa- 
tion of him as a brother or as some other kinsman. 
Even a prophet does not object to the expression ‘sons 
of the living God’ (Hos. 1 10[21] :see the commentators); 
but any one can see that to substitute some other relation 


1 Rare in ancient Arabic (see NAMES, § 45). 

2 Even if in modern Ar. aéu is so used of a woman (see 
NamkEs, § 45, third note). 

3 This assumes that the connective z is not pronominal (see 
below, § 3). 

4 The same principle will apply to othercompoundscontaining, 
instead of a term of kinship, a title, ag., as in MELCHIZEDEK 
(g.v.), ADONIJAH, etc., or aconcrete noun, as in URIAH, 


Io 





ABIA 


for sonship would in such a context be impossible. 
Names in Abi-, Amnii-, etc., are, in fact, of primitive 
origin, and must be explained in connection with 
primitive ideas of the kinship of gods and men (see 
WRS RS@l Lect. 2). Names like Ahijah, Ahinoam, 
etc., imply a time when the god was regarded as brother. 
The question then arises, May we take ‘brother’ in a 
wide sense as kinsman? or did such formations descend 
from a remote age when society was polyandrous? 
Strabo (164) wrote of a polyandrous society in Arabia 
Felix that ‘ all are brothers of all,'and Robertson Smith 
(Kin.167 f.) was of opinion that far back in the social 
development of Hebrew life lay a form of fraternal 
polyandry. Now, supposing that the Hebrews when 
in this stage conceived themselves to be related to a 
male deity, it is difficult to see under what other form 
than brotherhood such relationship could be conceived. 
Of course, if names expressing this conception were 
retained in later ages, they would receive a vaguer and 
more satisfactory meaning, such as ‘ Yahwé is a kins- 

man,' or ‘ protector.’ + 
Lastly, to supplement the Hebraistic arguments in § 3, 
we must brieflv consider the argument in favour of the 
explanation ‘My father is peace’ for 


5. ee ahipalow or ’AbNypafathartcis lraedows: 
7 early Babylonian and S. Arabian 
names. Boscawen (Migration of Abraham, Victoria 


Institute, Jan. 1886) long ago pointed out a series of 
primitive Babylonian names such as [luSu-abigu, ‘his 
god is his father,’ IluSu-ibnigu, ‘his god made him,' 
which, in complete correspondence with the Babylonian 
penitential psalms, indicate a sense of the relation of a 
protective god not merely to a clan but to a person; 
and Hommel, in the interest of a, too fascinating historical 
theory, has more recently given similar lists (4477 
71 f-), to which he has added a catalogue of S. Arabian 
names (25. 83, 85 f} compounded with 22, aéz, where 
these elements appear to mean ‘ my God,' ‘ my father,’ 
etc. The present writer, however, must confess that, 
though aware of the names collected by Boscawen, he 
has long been of opinion that the course of the develop- 
ment of Israelitish thought and society is entirely adverse 
to the view that the relation of the deity described by- 
abt, ahi, etc., was primarily to the individual. This is a 
question of historical method — on which no compromise 
is possible— and not of Assyriology. We cannot argue 
that because the Babylonians, even in remote ages, bore 
names which imply a tendency to individualistic religion, 
the Israelites also—who, as far as our evidence goes, were 
much less advanced in all kinds of culture than the early 
Babylonians — had a similar tendency, and gave expres- 
sion to it in their names. It is, therefore, wise to use 
these Babylonian and S. Arabian names, not as suggest- 
ing a theory to be followed in interpreting Israelitish 
names, but as monuments of early attainments of 
Semitic races which foreshadow those of the choicest 
part of the Jewish people at a much more recent period. 
The value of these names for explaining the formation 
of Hebrew proper names may be comparatively slight ; 
but they suggest the idea that it was only the want of 
the higher spiritual prophecy (as known in Israel), as a 
teaching and purifying agent, and of somewhat different 
historical circumstances, which prevented the Baby- 
lonians from rivalling the attainments in spiritual 
religion of the later Jewish church. T.K: C, 


ABIA (MIN), RV Abijah. For 1Ch. 310 Mt.17 
see ABIJAH, 1; for Lk. 1s}, ibid., 6. 

ABIAH, an English variant of Apijau (g.v.} in AV 
of rSam.82 1 Ch. 224 628[13] 78, corrected in RV 
to the more usual form, except in 1 Ch. 2246 28[13]. 

ABIALBON, the Arbathite (NIWA PISV"AN, § 4 

1 Cp Barton, 'Kinship of gods and men among the ancient 
Semites,’ /BL xv, 168 %, especially 179 7% (96). 
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ABIATHAR 


ad]aBiHA yloc Toy apaBwealoy [B], acleABOoN 
2 apwBudeiac [A], LradclaBinc 0. capalBaer 
‘L]), 28, 283z,- the name of one of David’s ‘ thirty,’ 


ihould in all probabitiey be *Abibaal aman of Beth- 
irabah '(so Bu., and partly Klo. and Ki.), the ad (23) 


n Abz-albon being a relic of Baal (by), and the final 
syllable dex a corruption of Beth (M3). GL, it .is 
tue, agrees with 1 Ch. 1132 (naga Sera; aPind d 
yapaBade [B], a. 6 yapased [N], a. 6 capapebde [A] 

x. 6 apafaée [L]) in supporting the name ABIEL (see 
Dr. ZBS 283); but we know that early names of 
persons contained the name éaa/ as a title of Yahwé 
where later writers would have preferred to see ef (see 
BEELIADA). T.KC 


ABIASAPH FDS AN, § 44; ‘the (divine) father 
gathers’ or ‘removes’ or [if the & be not original, see 
below] ‘ adds’ [cp the popular etymologies of JOSEPH], 
unless it be supposed that P and the Chronicler adopted 
an ancient name indeed [Gray, HPN 244], but under- 
stood it in the sense 'father of Asaph '[O7/C® 204 n.] ; 
aBiacap (Bl, -cad [FL]}, Ex. 624 [P], one of the 
three sons of Korah, z¢, eponym of one of the three 
divisions of the Korahite guild of Levites, see ASAPH, 


3. In rCh. 623 [8}(aSiadap[B], -acap [AL], Scar / 
[ste], Abiasaph), 637 [22] (aBtacap [BA], -acap [Ba (vid) b. 
Lj, Samal i Abiasaph), 9 x9 (aBiacag [BAL], Gamo/, 
Asaph) the name occurs also, without consonantal ¢ as 
EBIASAPH, ADIN (Samar. text omits x in Ex. 624), which 


name ought to be read for that of ASAPH also in 1 Ch. 
261 (yox; aBiacagap[B], acub [AL], Qeoas, Asaph). 
ABIATHAR Ce § 44, z.é., 'the (divine) father 


is pre-eminent'; cp ITHREAM; aBla@ap [BNAL}; 
in 1 Ch, 1816, RB eABED [N*]; aBiadapoc Jos. [And 
vi. 146]), the son of Ahimelech and descendant of Eli; 
the priestly guild or clan to which he belonged seems to 
have claimed to trace back its origin through Phinehas 
and Eliezer to Moses, who, in the early tradition (Ex. 
337, E), guards the sanctuary of Yahwé and delivers 
his oracles. It was Abiathar's father, Ahimelech, who 
officiated as chief priest in the sanctuary of Nob when 
David came thither, fleeing from the jealous fury of 
Saul. Having no other bread at hand, Ahimelech gave 
the fugitives the holy loaves from the sanctuary. One 
of the royal couriers, however (see 1 S.217[8], with Dr.'s 
note), saw the act, and betrayed Ahimelech to Saul, 
who forthwith put the priests to death. No less than 
eighty-five (according to MT)? fell-by Doeg's hands, 
and of the whole number Abiathar alone escaped. 

It may be inferred from 1 S.2215 that David 
had before this contracted friendship and alliance with 
the house of Eli, and we can readily believe that, 
just as Samuel marked out Saul as the destined leader 
of Israel, so the priests at Nob, noting the tendency 
of the king to melancholy madness, and his inability 
to cope with the difficulties of his position, selected 
David as the future king and gave a religious 
sanction to his prospective claims (cp DAVID, § 3). 
Certain it is that the massacre of the priests at Nob told 
strongly in David's favour. The odium of sacrilegious 
slaughter clung to Saul, while David won the prestige of 
close friendship with a great priestly house. Henceforth 
David was the patron of Abiathar, and Abiathar was 
bound fast to the interests of David—' Abide thou with 
me,’ said the warrior to the priest, ‘for he that seeketh 
my life seeketh thy life’ (Iz S.2223). Moreover, 
Abiathar carried the ephod or sacred image into the 
camp of David: it was in the presence of this image 
that the lot was cast and answers were obtained from 
Yahwé : nor docs it need much imagination to under- 
stand the strength infused into David's band by the 
confidence'that they enjoyed supernatural direction in 

1 See Davin, § 3 n. 
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their perplexities. Abiathar was faithful to David 
through every change of fortune. It was with the 
sanction of the sacred oracle that David settled at 
Hebron and became king of Judah (zS.21-3), and it was 
Abiathar who carried the ark, that palladium of Israel, 
which David used to consecrate Jerusalem, the capital of 
his united kingdom (1K. 226). Abiathar maintained his 
sacerdotal dignity amidst the splendour of the new 
court, though later (we do not know when) others were 
added to the list of the royal chaplains —viz., Zadok, of 
whose origin we have no certain information, and Ira, 
from the Manassite clan of Jair,!—while David’s sons 
also officiated as priests (2 S.817f. 2026). Zadok 
and Abiathar both continued faithful to their master 
during Absalom’s revolt, and by means of their sons 
conveyed secret intelligence to the king after he had left 
the city. 

When David was near his end, Abiathar along with 
Joab supported the claim of Adonijah to the throne, 
and consequently incurred the enmity of Solomon, the 
younger but successful aspirant. Solomon spared Abi- 
athar’s life, remembering how long and how faithfully 
he,had served David. But he was banished from the 
court to Anathoth, his native place, and Zadok, who 
had chosen the winning side, became chief priest in his 
stead. To the men of the time, or even long after the 
time at which it happened, such a proceeding needed no 
explanation. It was quite in order that the king should 
place or displace the priests at the royal sanctuary. But 
in a later age the writer of 1 S, 227-36, who lived after 
the publication of D, did not think it so light a matter 
that the house of Eli should be deprived, at a monarch’s 
arbitrary bidding, of the priesthood which they had 
held by immemorialright. Therefore, he attributes the 
forfeiture to the guilt of Eli’s sons. A ‘man of God,’ 
he says, had told Eli himself of the punishment waiting 
for his descendants, and had announced Yahwé’s purpose 
to substitute another priestly line which was to officiate 
before God‘s ‘anointed '-z.¢., in the royal presence. A 
late gloss inserted in 1 K. 227 calls attention to the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction. 

A special point which has occasioned some difficulty 
remains to be noticed. In 25, 817 [MT @xsav and 
Vg.j and 1 Ch.18:6 [24. and Pesh.; MT, however, 
reading ABIMELECH], instead of Abiathar b. Ahimelech 
it is Ahimelech b. Abiathar that is, mentioned as priest 
along with Zadok. In 1 Ch. 2463r as well, MT’ has 
this reading, in v. 6 also @§®4L Pesh.—except that @4* 
reads viol; in v.3 these versions all read “Ahimelech of 
the sons of Ithamar,’ while in v. 31 MT @§®4° Vg. omit 
the phrase ‘b. Abiathar, and Pesh. the whole passage. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this confusiou is due to 
an early corruption of the text, and that in 2 S.817 
we should read with the Pesh. ‘ Abiathar b. Ahimelech’ 
(so The. ad éoe.; Baudissin, AT Priesterthum, 195; 
Dr. ad Joc.). The Chronicler, however, must have had 
2 S.817 before him in its present corrupt form. In 
Mk. 226, by a similar confusion, David is said to have 
gone into the house of God and received the shew- 
bread “when Abiathar was high-priest.’ In reporting 
our Lord‘s words the evangelist has confused Abiathar 
with Ahimelech, a mistake into which he was led by the 
constant association of David‘s name with that of 
Abiathar. Suggestions made to evade thedifficulty—e.g. , 
that father and son each bore the same double name, or 
that Abiathar officiated during his father’s lifetime and 
in his father’s stead — are interesting when we remember 
the great names which have supported them, but are 
manifestlybaseless (seeZADOK, 1). See Bu. R2Sa 195 f. 

W. E. A. 


ABIB (38, 2.e., ‘ [month of] young ears of barley ’). 
See MonrTH, §§ 2, 5. 


1 See, however, Ira, 3, where a Judahite origin is suggested. 

2 The section in its present form is from the school of thq 
Deuteronomist. But the expression ‘walk before my anointed 
proves conclusively that there is an older substratum, 
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ABIGAIL 


ABIDA, and (AV in Gen.) Abidah (VTPAN, § 44, 
‘the (divine) father knoweth’? cp Eliada, Beeliada; 
Jehoiada; aBle]iAa [BAL], aBipa [AD], aBia [El, 
aBiada [L]; 43704), one of the five ‘ sons’ of Midian, 
and grandson of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 254 
I Ch. 1331). Unexplained, as yet, except that the same 
name occurs in Sab. inscriptions (yay, cp also ayy, 
Hal. 192, 202, etc.). 


ABIDAN ({TAN, § 44, ‘the (divine) father is judge’; 
cp Daniel; aBleliAan [BAL]; 42zD44), chief of 
Benjamin in the time of Moses (Nu.lix 222 76065, 
1024+). On the age of the name see Gray, HPN 
202, 244. Possibly P had a consciousness that -daxz 
was archaic (cp DAN, § 1), and therefore suitable in 
the name of a tribal chief at the time of the Exodus. 
To infer with Homniel (A HS 298-301) from such a 
name as Abidan that Ps record is itself ancient, is critic- 
ally unjustifiable. P also gives the names SHAPHAT and 
SHIPHTAN, which are scarcely archaic. 


ABIEL yay, §§ 4, 44, ‘God is father’ (of the 
clan?); aBle]inA [BAL]; 44722). 

1. Father of Ner and Kish (18.91, also 14 5rf, 
-np [B]}; see ABNER. 

2, One of David’s thirty mighty men c1Ch.11 32); 
see ABIALBON. 

ABIEZER, AV Abi-ezer (IBMIN, § 44, ‘ the (divine) 
father is help,’ cp Ahiezer; aBiezep [BAL]: Judg. 
634 etc. ). ; 

1. The clan from which Gideon sprang belonged to 
the Gileadite branch of the tribe of Manasseh. In 
Gideon’s time its seat was at Ophrah (Judg.624), an 
unidentified site, but apparently on the west side of 
Jordan. It is probable that the first settlkements of the 
Manassites lay to the west of that river, but the date at 
which their conquests were extended to the eastward is 
not known (Josh.i72 tefer [B], axtegep [A], aBcegep 
{L]; Judg. 61124). In Nu.2630 the name Abiezer 
appears, not as‘in the parallel 1 Ch.718, but in an 
abbreviated form as IEZER (ays, AV JEEZER, axcegep 
[BAL]), and the gentilic as IBZERITE (yyy, AV 
JEEZERITE, 6 axteferper [B], -fept [AL]). In 1 Ch. 
7 18 Abiezer finds a place in the Manassite genealogy as 
son of Hammolecheth the sister of Machir b. Manasseh. 
The patronymic ABI-EZRITE AV, ABIEZRITE RV (‘ax 
“uya), occurs in Judg. 61124(rarpds roo ecdper [B] ; 7. 
afietor, w. 7 cefpe [A]; w.{r.) efper [L:]) and (perhaps 
as a gloss, see Moore, ad éoc.) 832 (aGrerdpe [B], aps 
aPretpet [A], warps a. [1.]). 

2. Of Anathoth, one of David‘s heroes (2 S. 23 27, 
aBevefep [B] ; 1 Ch. 1128 27 x2), see DAVID, § 11(a)i. 


ABIGAIL (usually 9928, but SyaN in 1 S.25 26 


Kt., and 2}.AN in 1 S.2532, 2 S.33Kt., and [so RV 
ABIGAL] in 17 25 ; and, perhaps with * and J transposed, 


Svaane in 1 S, 25336; possibly we should point byay, § 


45; so oftenest meres sometimes Woes? + cp 
BDB Zex. s.v. > aBlelirata [BAL], but in 15,253 
aBipata [A]; meaning uncertain; ‘Abi’ is a divine 
title (see NAMES, § 44, and cp HPN 77, 85). 

1. Wife of NABAL (g.v.), and, after his death, of 
David (18.25). Her tactful speech against the causeless 
shedding of blood( 1S. 2522-31) is noteworthy for thehistory 
of Israelitish morality. Like Ahinoam, she accompanied 
David to Gath and Ziklag, and was taken captive by the 
Amalekites, but was recovered by David (1S.27 3 80 518). 
While at Hebron she bore David a son (see DANIEL, 4). 

2. A sister of David, who married Jether or Ithra, 
and became the mother of Amasa, 2 S.1725 (see above), 
I Ch. 236117. In MT of the former passage, her father 

ae omits Abigail in v. 16, and BA read dSeAg4 for ddeApad 
ol " 
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ABIGAL 


is called Nahash (an error also found in &#®4, and 
clearly produced by the proximity of that name in v.27; 
@ gives the correct reading, ‘Jesse,’ secoat), and her 
husband is called ‘ the Israelite’ (so MT; topandexrys 


[TB], bidions/), which, however, seems to he a corrup- 
tion from ‘the Jezreelite’ (vefpanherns [Li], de zesraeli 
[ed. Rom.], de Hiesreli [cod. Amiat.]), just 2s ‘ Ahinoam 
the Jezreelitess’ (1S.273) becomes in B axewaay # 
lopandeéres. It is true, in r Ch. Ze. Jether is called 
‘the Ishmaelite’ (eauayAle)erns [BA], ésaahelites), but 
this is plainly a conjectural emendation of ‘ the Israelite’ 
(L indeed has tgpa.; Pesh. om.). In 2S. 1725 the same 
emendation appears in @4 (tcua.). David's sister was 
not likely to marry an Ishmaelite. Heyse wonders 
to what town Jerome’s reading can refer. We can easily 
answer the question. It was the Jezreelsituated in Judah 
(Josh. 1556), from which not only David‘s brother-in-law 
but also his first wife Ahinoam probably came (so Marq. 
Fund. 24; see JEZREEL, i. 2). TK G: 


ABIGAL O2ayy, 2 S.1725 RV+. See ABIGAIL, 2. 


ABIHAIL (SNK, § 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
strength,’ cp Sab. SraE and the S. Arabian woman’s 
name, Ili-hail [Hommel, ANT 320}; written Smay 
[Gi. Ba,]in 2 and 4; Hommel [in the Ebers Festschrift, 
29; cp AHT 320] compares the same name [with 1] 
in §, Arabian inscriptions from Ghazzat (Gaza); but 


NTAN is supported by O63 abBlelixaiA [BAL], 
Saas) ABIHAIEL, ABIHAIL). : 

1. Father of ZURIEL (Nu. 83st, aSeyaca? [F]). 

2. Wife of Abishur the Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 229+ 
bay [Gi Ba]; aBecyara! [B], aBey. [A], Bend [L]). 

3. A Gadite (1 Ch. Sra}, affeleyara [BA], afenr 
[L.]}. 

4. Daughter of Eliab, David’s brother, and wife of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch. 118+, bax [Gi. Ba.], Basar [B], af. 
[Bab- vid], aBiacad [A], Tod warpds atro# [L, who 
reads ax n@)a> vray). 

5. Father of Esther, whose name however is given 
as Aminadab by & (Esth. 215 Qagf, apfelwadap 
[BNAL8], and -dav [X]}. 


ABIHU (SPAN, § 44, ‘my father is he’; aBloyA 


[BAL], 2.2, 4B/HUD," aBicoyp [A in Ex. 623], 437U). 
See NADAB AND ABIHU. 


ABIHUD (TIAN, § 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
glory,’ a name probably appearing in contracted form 
in Exup [g.v. i. and ii], cp Ammihud. Ishhod, as 
also J}f1 SAN [482 Aéd], an almost certain correction of 
TY °AN [EV ‘everlasting father] in Is. 95, which, how- 
ever; is to be treated as an Arabic kunya, ‘father of 
glory’ [Che. ‘Isaiah,’ in SBOT]; aBioya® [BAL]; 
doous/ i ABIUD), a Benjamite (rCh. 83). 


ABIJAH (7°28, M38, § 44, * Yahwb is father’; 
on names ending in 7}, 4719, see NAMES, §24; aBle]ia 
[BAL,]). 

1. Son of Rehoboam by a ‘daughter of Absalom’ 
(see MAACAH, 3), and for three years king of Judah 
(somewhere about goo B.C.; see CHRONOLOGY, § 


32). The writer of the ‘epitome’ in Kings (see Dr. 
Introd. 178) only tells us (1K. 151-5 7)4 that he con- 
tinned his father’s war against Israel, and that he 


1 A mere scribal error, A for A ; so invariably in the case of 
Abigail. 

2 Yet BA have aftov (Ze. 1nay) 5 times for Abijam. See 
ABIJAH, 1 end. F 

3 In @BAL this name is regularly’ substituted for Abihu of 
MT exc. Ex. 623 [Al. See Asrnu. 

4 According to Klo. 1 K. 1554 should run thus, ‘ Because 
David had done that which was right . . . alll the days of his 
life.” From ‘all the days of his life’ to ‘Abijam (so read in 
accordance with thecorrection in y.7) and Jeroboam’ is probably 
alate gloss from the margin. The notice respecting the war 
between Abijah and Rehoboam seems to he derived fromz Ch. 
132, where alone it isin point. 
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‘ walked in all the sins of his father;* and, since the first 
of these notices is very possibly due to an interpolator, 
we may confine. our attention to the second. Why 
then does tlie epitomist take this unfavourable view of 
Abijah? As Stade points out, he must have read in 
the Annals of the kings of Judah statements respecting 
this king which, if judged by the standard of his 
later day, involved impiety, such as that Abijah, 
unlike his son Asa, tolerated foreign worships. It is 
surprising to find that the Chronicler (2 Ch. 13)draws 
a highly edifying portrait of Abijah, whom he repre- 
sents as delivering an earnest address to Jeroboam’s 
army (for ‘ there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam ’) 
on the sin of rebellion and schism, and as gaining a 
great victory over the Israelites, because he and his 
people ‘relied on Yahwé the God of their fathers.’ 
This, however, is a late Midrash, and has no historical 
value. The Chronicler (or his authority) wished to 
emphasize the value of the true ritual, and did this by 
introducing an artificial episode into an empty, reign. 
Cp Bennett, Chron. 326 7 (Pesh. always asd: Jos. 


afias : in rt K. 143: 151 7%, MT has five times the 
corrupt reading o-ay ABIJAM,* aftov? [BA], -ca [L].} 

2. A son of Jeroboam I., king af Israel, who died in 
his father’s lifetime. The account of his illness is given 
in rt K. 141-18 (MT @A4), and in another recension in 
@® immediately after the narrative of Jeroboam’s 
return from Egypt on the death of Solomon (3K. 1224¢ 77 
[Swete], 131-13[1.]). If we accept the former version as 
original, we are bound to bring it down to the age which 
was under the influence of Dt., for the prophecy in 1 K. 
149-16 isin tone and phraseology closely akin to similar 
predictions in 161-4, 2120-24, 2 K,97-10, the Deutero- 
nomistic affinities of which are unmistakable. Nor is it 
possible to simplify the narrative without violence. The 
@§®” version, on the other hand, can, without arbitrari- 
ness, be brought into a simple and very natural form. 
Jeroboam is not yet king. His wife, not being queen, 
has no occasion to disguise herself, and Ahijah simply 
predicts the death of the sick child, without any refer- 
ence to sins of Jeroboam which required this punish- 
ment. The writers who supplemented and expanded 
the older narrative were men of Judah; the original 
story, however, is presumably Israelitish. (See Kue. 
Hinl, 25; St. GVTi, 350 n.; Wi. ATUnters. 12 f-) 
Cp JEROBOAM, 1. 

3. A Benjamite, 1Ch.78+(AV ABIAH 5 afcové [B], -ov [Al). 

4. Wife of Hezron, 1 Ch. 224t (EV Apiau) 

5. Son of the prophet Samuel, 1S.82 (AV ABIAH; afypa 
[L]), 1 Ch. 6 28 [r3]t EBV ABIAH). 

6. The eighth of the twenty-four courses of Priests (¢.7.)— 
that to which Zechariah, father of John the Baptist, belonged, 
Ch. 2410(AV ABiJAH); Lk.i st (AV Asta). 

7. Mother of King Hezekiah, 2Ch 291. See Aui, 

8. Priest in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra, ii, § 64), Neh. 124 
(aftas [L], 7 [B om. vv.}); perhaps=No. 6. 

g. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i, § 7), Neh. 10 
7 (8). TK CW EA, 


ABIJAM (D°38), 1K.14 f+ See ABUJAH, I. 


ABILENE (aBetAHNH [BA; W. and H.], aBiA, 
[N#; Ti.]), given in Lk. 31 as the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
at the time when Christ’s ministry began, was a territory 
round Abila (aBiAa), a town of some importance in 
Antilibanus, and known to both Josephus and Ptolemy 
as Abila of Lysanias (“A.  Avgavlov), to distinguish 
it from others of the same name, especially Abila of the 
DECAPOLIS (g.v.). The Antonine and Peutinger 
Itineraries place it 18 R. m. from Damascus on the way 
to Heliopolis or Baalbek, which agrees with that portion 
of the gorge of the Abana in which the present village, 
Sik Wady Barada, lies. Not only are there remains of 
a large temple on the precipitous heights to the E. of 
this village, with ancient aqueducts and a Roman road, 


1 It is defended, however, by Jactrow, JBL xiii, 114 (9. 
2 2.2, UPIN, see ABIHU. 
3 Josephns calls this son *OBtuys (Art. viii. 1). 
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tombs and other ruins on both sides of the river, but 
inscriptions have been discovered, one of which records 
the making of the road by ‘a freedman of Lysanias the 
tetrarch,’ and another its repair ‘at the expense of the 
Abilenians.’ Moreover,a Moslem legend places on the 
temple height the tomb of Abel or Nebi Habil, doubtless 
a confused memory of the ancient name of Abila, which 
probably meant ‘meadow’ (cp ABEL, ABEL-BETH- 
MAacHAH). ‘The place was in fact, still called Aéz/ es- 
Suk by Arabic geographers (Yakiit,157; Aardsz‘, 1 4). 
The site is, therefore, certain (cp. Rob. LBR 478 7 and 
Porter, Five Years in Damascus, i, 261 7, where there 
is a plan of the gorge). On the political relations of 
Abilene, see LYSANIAS. G.A. S. 


’ 

ABIMAEL ONDA, ‘God is a father,’ cp Sab. 
name “NAYDIN, ‘a father is ‘Attar’ pnwy), Hal. 
Mél.; ZDMG, xxxvii. 18[’83], and seeJERAHMEEL, In. 
1; aBimeHA [AL]; B om. or wanting), a descendant of 
JOKTAN (Gen.1028; aBimeAEHA [E]; 1 Ch. L2et, 


-meelA [L]). Tribal connection uncertain, but see 
Glaser, Skizse, ii. 426. 


ABIMELECH (72°28 ; a8lelimeAcy [BAL], -hek 
[B” Judg. 9 28], z.e., most probably, ‘Melech (Milk), the 
divine king, is father.” Abimilki and Abimilki occur as 
names of princes of Arvad in the Annals of ASurbanipal 
(XB ii.172 f.); the former name, which is evidently 
Canaanitish, also belongs to the Egyptian governor of 
Tyre in the Amarna tablets. 

1. A Philistine, king of GERAR (see below), Gen. 
261 9-1116, who, according to a folk-story in J, took 
Rebekah to be Isaac‘s sister, and reproved Isaac for 
having caused this mistake, and so very nearly brought 
guilt upon the Philistines. The same tradition is 
preserved in E (Gen. 20}, but without the anachronistic 
reference to the Philistines. The persons concerned are 
Ahimelech, king of Gerar, Abraham, and Sarah. The 
details are here much fuller, and the differences from J’s 
narrative are striking. There is reason, however, to 
think that the narrative of Ein its original form made 
no mention of Gerar. In this case the principality of 
Abimelech was described by E simply as being ‘ between 
Kadesh and Shur’ (omitting the following words). In 
J's account (Gen. 26) there are traces of a confusion 
between two Gerars, the more southerly of which (the 
trne seat of Abimelech’s principality) wa3 probably in 
the N. Arabian land of Musri (for particulars on this 
region see MIZRAIM, § 2 [8]). J's account also refers 
to disputes between the herdsmen of Abimelech and those 
of Isaac about wells, which were terminated by acovenant 
between Isaac and Abimelech at Beersheba (Gen. 2617 
19-33). The Elohistic form of this tradition passes lightly 
over the disputes, and lays the chief stress on the deference 
shown to Abraham by Abimelech when the oaths of 
friendship were exchanged. The scene of the treaty is, 
as in J, Beersheba (Gen. 21 22-32a). On Ps. 34, title, 
see ACHISH. T. KC. 

2, Son of Jerubbaal (Gideon). His history, as 
related in Judg. 9, is of very great value for the light 
which it throws on the relations between the Israelites 
and the older population of the land in this early 
period. His mother was a Shechemite, and after his 
father’s death he succeeded, through his mother’s 
kinsmen, in persuading the Canaanite inhabitants of 
Shechem to submit to his rule rather than to that bf the 
seventy sons of Jerubbaal. With silver from the temple- 
treasure of BAAL-BERITH (g.v.) he hired a band of 
bravos and slaughtered his brothers, —Jotham, the 
youngest, alone escaping, — and was acclaimed king by 
the people of Shechem and Beth-millo, at the sacred 
tree near Shechem. From a safe height on Mt. 
Gerizim, Jotham cried in the ears of the assembly his 
fable of the trees who went about to make them a king 
(see JOTHAM, I), and predicted that the partners in the 
crime against Jerubbaal’s house would destroy each 
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other, a prophecy which was signally fulfilled. After 
x short time (three years, v.22), the Shechemites rose 
tgainst Abimelech. Of the way in which this came 
vbout, and of Abimelechs vengeance, the chapter 
zontains two accounts. According to the first of these 
‘vv. 23-25, 42-45), an evil spirit from Yahwé sows discord 
2etween the Shechemites and Abimelech, who takes the 
Sty by a stratagem and totally destroys it. According 
to the other account (wv. 26-41}, the insurrection is 
Fomented by a certain Gaal b. Obed (see GAAL, § 0), 
who shrewdly appeals to the pride of the old Shechemite 
aristocracy against the Israelite half-breed, Abimelech.+ 
Abimelech, apprised of the situation by Zebul, his 
Lieutenant in‘the city, marches against it; Gaal, at the 
head of the Shechemites, goes out to meet him, but is 
beaten and driven back into the city, from which he, 
with his partizans, is expelled by Zebul (on this episode, 
cp GAAL). Abimelech, carrying the war against other 
places® which had taken part in the revolt, destroys 
Migdal-Shechem (vv. 46-49, sequel of vv. 42-45). While 
leading the assault upon Thebez he is mortally hurt 
by a mill-stone which a woman throws from the wall. 
To save himself from the disgrace of dying by a 
woman’s hand, he calls on his armour-bearer to 
despatch him (vv. so-s5 ; cp 1 S.314). 

Many recent scholars gather from the story of 
Abimelech that Israel was already feeling its way 
towards a stronger and more stable form of govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal, it is said, was really king at Ophrah, 
as appears from Judg. 9 2;4 his son Abimelech reigned 
not only over the Canaanites of Shechem, but over 
Israelites .also (v. 55). A. short-lived Manassite 
kingdom thus preceded the Benjamite kingdom of 
Saul (We., St., Ki.) This theory rests, however, on 
very insecure foundations. That Jerubhaal’s power 
descended, if Abinielechs representation is true, to his 
seventy sons (92), not to one chosen successor among 
them, does not prove that he was king, but rather the 
opposite. Abimelech was king of Shechem, to whose 
Canaanite people the city-kingdom was a familiar form 
of government; that he ruled in that name over 
Israelite towns or clans is not intimated in the narrative, 
and is by no means a necessary inference from the fact 
that he had Israelites at his back in his effort to 
suppress the revolt of the Canaanite cities (955). Cp 
GIDEON. G. F. M. 

3. 1Ch.1816. A scribe’s error for AHIMELECH. 
See ARIATHAR (end). 


ABINADAB (API, ‘my father apportions,’ see 
NAMES, §§ 44, 46, or ‘the father (Ze, god of the clan) 
is munificent,’ cp Jehonadab; am[e]iINadaB [BNA], 
aBIN, [L])- 

1. David‘s second brother, son of Jesse; 15.168 
1713, also x Ch. 213 (aguv. [L]). See DAVID, § 1 (a). 

2. Son of Saul, slain upon Mt. Gilboa, according to 
tS .812. The name Abinadab, however, is not 
given in the list in 1S.1449. There may have been a 
mistake ; Jesse’s second son was named Abinadab. So 
Marq. Fund. 25 (twradaf [B]—z.e., JONADAB [g.2. 3]), 
1 Ch. 833 939; also 1Ch.102 (amepvadag [B> vid], 
apuv. [L}). 

3. Of Kirjath-jearim, in whose house the ark is said 
to have been kept for twenty years (15S.71f. 258, 
637 1Ch.187). See ARK, § 5. 

4. 1K.411, see BEN-ABINADAB. 


ABINER (17°38), 1 S.14 50}, AV mg. 


1 Judg. 928 :‘Who is Abimelech, and who is Shechem, that 
we should be subject to him? Were not the son of Jerubbaal, 
and Zebul his lieutenant, subjects of Hamor (the blue blood of 
Shechem)? Why should we be subject to him?’ For other 
interpretations and emendations of this much-vexed verse, see 
Moore, Judges, 257. 

2 On the statement (Judg. 922) that ‘ Abimelech ruled over 
Israel three years,’ see Moore /udges, 253. 

3 Judg. 822 7 is considered’ under GIDEON. Cp also Moore, 
Jucges, 229 f. 


See ABNER. 
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ABINOAM (DYNAN, § 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
pleasantness,’ cp Ahinoam. Elnaam; aBle]iNEEM 


[BAL], jaBin, [A in Judg. 412]; <a7vozm), father of 
Barak (Judg. 46 rz 51 x2). 


ABIRAM (D738, § 44—#.¢., ‘the Father is the 
High One,’ cp ABI, NAMES WITH, § 2; &BElPO&ON 


[BA], aBHp. LL]; pas ; ABZRON). another form of 


Abu-ram, which (Abu-rimu) is a well-attested Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian name (it occurs, ¢.g. , in a contract- 
tablet of the time of Abil-sin, 2324-2300 8.C., and in 
the Assyrian eponym-canon under BC. 677).4 The 
second element in the name (-ram)is a divine title (cp 
‘Pupas 6 tyzoros eds, Hesych.), but is also used, in the 
plur., of all heavenly beings (Job2122). Parallel 
Hebrew names are Ahi-ram, Adoni-ram, Jeho-ram, 
Malchi-ram (see also ABRAM). Ahiramu is the name 
of a petty Babylonian king under ASur-nasir-pal, and 
Malik-ram-mu that of a king of Edom in the time of 
Sennacherib (COT 'i.g5, 281). 

1. A fellow conspirator of DATHAN (¢.v.), Nu. 16 

(aBapwr [A once], «ftp. [F twice]) ; Dt. 116 Ps. 10617 
and (AV ARIRON) Ecclus. 4518, 4 Macc. 217°} (a8ypev 
v4). 
L a Eldest son of Hiel the Bethelite, who died when 
his father laid the foundation of Jericho anew; 1 K. 
1634} (4a7R4mM, L om. verse), cp Josh. 626 BAL, 
See HIEL, T. KC. 


ABIRON (D1), Ecclus. 4518} AV. See ABIRAM, I. 
ABISEI (4zvsszr etc.), 4Esd. le}. See ABISHUA, 2, 
ABISHAG (A@*38, £45, meaning obscure; aBeica 
[B], aBicar [A], -cak [©]; Q; ABISAG) the 
Shunammite, David‘s concubine (1 K. 11-4), afterwards 
sought in marriage (213) by ADONIJAH, 1. 
ABISHAI (38, § 45, written "WAN? in 2S, 
1020 and always [five times] in Ch., where moreover 
A omits final1; meaning doubtful, cp JEssE, AMASA, 
and for Lag.’s view see ABNER; aBelca[BN; A once], 
aBicai [A], -aet [A three times], aBecca [L, also seven 
times B, and three times A], ~Bicc. [A, 1 Ch. 2:6], 
acal [A, 25.330], amecca [L, 2S. 206]}, the brother 
of Joab, is mentioned immediately after the ‘ first three’ 
and at the head of ‘the thirty’ in the list of David’s 
worthies (2S, 28184 ; 1Ch.Ileof.; reading ‘ thirty’ 
for ‘ three" with SBOTetc., after Pesh.). He was one 
of David‘s close associates during his outlawry, and was 
his companion in the visit to Saul’s camp on the hill 
of Hachilah (18.266). He was faithful to him in 
Absalom’s rebellion (zS.169), commanded a third 
part of the army (28.182), saved David‘s life when 
it was threatened by a Philistine (zS.211617), and, 
according to the Chronicler (1Ch.18:2), slew 18,000 
Edomites in the Valley of Salt (but see JOAB, 1). 


ABISHALOM (D\W"3N), 1 K.152s04. See 
ABSALOM, I. 


ABISHUA (i238, 8 44, for view of Lag. see ABNER; 
‘the (divine) father is opulence’? cp MALCHISHUA, 
and Aéi-ifu'a, Wi. Gf 130n. 3. See also Hom. AH7T 
hii, 108n, zog n. 1, ZDMG 3xlix. 525 ['95]). 

1. A son of BELA (g.v. ii. 2), 1Ch. 84 (aBeoauas? 


[B], aBivove [AL]; Waana(; s27suz), 
2, b. Phinehas, b. Eleazar, b. Aaron (1Ch. 64 / [5 


30f-], 50[35]}, aB[e}oou [BA], aBrovd, -ccova [L]; Ezra7 s, 


1 See Hommel, PSBA xvi- 212 [’94]3 Schr. COT ii. 187. 

2 Erman and Maspero connect this name with  Ab-sha, 
the Egyptian form of the name of the Asiatic chief repre- 
sented on a famous wall-painting at Beni-Hasan, But sub. 
sidiary evidenceis wanting. Sec JOSEPH, 1, § Io, and cpWMM, 
As. #. Eur. 36 n. 2. Hommel (47 53) connects Ab-sha or 
Ebshu‘a with Abishua, 

3 This presupposes #/3¥*I8, a name for which there is no 


parallel in the OT, cp Samson, SHimsuHat, 
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‘Bleloove [BAL] =1 Esd.82, Anisum [AV], Ze, 
Bic oup [243, 248], RV ABISUE (aBewat [B], aBioovas 
A], afioove {LJ}. Called ApisEr in 4 Esd. Lo} (Adzssee 
ed. Bensly], 442saez [cod. Amb.]). 

ABISRUR (WAN, § 44. ‘the (divine) father is 
as)a wall’?cp Sab. WAR, Assyr. Abudéra,; aBleli- 
> YP [BA], aBiac. [L]; 4a7sur), b. Shammai _ the’ 
[erahmeelite (1Ch. 228 f+). Derenbourg (RZ/, 1880, 
>. 58) gives ~wax as a Himyaritic divine title (Hal. 
148, 5). But the second part of Abi-shur may be a 
corruption of ynv; cp AHISHAHAR. 


ABISUM, RV Abisue (aBicoym [243 ete. ]), 1 Esd. 
32} = Ezr. 75, ABISHUA, 2. 


ABITAL (03, § 45, ‘my father is dew’? cp 
HAMUTAL; but should not tliese names be Abitub 
[ADIN], Hamutub [cp Anirus]? A name com- 


pounded with by seems very improbable. b and 3 
might be confounded in Palmyrene characters; 4B/7AL) ; 
wife of David, mother of Shephatiah; 28.34, 1 Ch. 
33} (aBertad, THC caB, [B]; aBit. [A]; -Taad, 
-Tam [L]) In 2 Ch.362, @® reads Afevrad for 
HAMUTAL, the name of Jehoahaz’s mother. T. K. C. 


ABITUB (A4O°AN : perhaps properly, as in versions, 
Apiros, ‘the (divine) father is good,’ see NAMES, § 
45; cp Aram, 3O°IN; aBiTwB [BAL]; 42/702), b, 
Shaharaim ¢1Ch. 817). 


ABIUD (aBloyA [BA], -oyt [S&*], ze, Abihud, or 
Abihu), son of Zernbbabel, and ancestor of Joseph, 
husband of Mary (Mt. 1r3), see GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, 
§ 2c. 


ABNER (7338, § 44, but in 1S.1450 (IN; 
ABeNNHp [BAL], -eNH: [A five times], “aBatnHp [A 
twice]; 425vzR, Lag. Vebers. 75, holds that Abner = 
a>) iA[8]= “son of Ner.’ This is suggested by the & 
form ‘Abenner’; but cp npy1=‘PeBexka, myy3= 
Bocoppa. ‘Abner’ or ‘Abiner’ might mean ‘ my 
(divine) father is (as) a lamp’). Captain of the 
host under Saul and under Ishbaal. As a late but 
well-informed writer states, he was Saul’s first cousin 
cas, 1450, cp 91}, Ner the father of Abner and Kish 
the father of Saul being both sons! of Abiel. The 
fortunes of Saul and Abner were as necessarily linked 
together as those of David and Joab. but tradition 
has been even less kind to Abner than to his master. 
Of his warlike exploits we hear nothing, though there 
was ‘sore war against the Philistines all the days 
of Saul’ (r§. 1452), and tradition loved to extol the 
prowess of individual heroes. Even at the battle of 
Gilboa there is no mention of Abner, though it was a 
part of his duty, according to David, or at least an early 
narrator, to guard the sacred person of the king (1S. 
2615). All that we hear of him in Saul’s reign is that 
he sat next to the king at table (18.2025), that, accord- 
ing to one tradition, he introduced David to the presence 
of Saul (1S, 1757), and that he accompanied the king 
in his pursuit of David (18.263 #). It was natural 
that upon Saul’s death he should take up the cause of 
Ishbaal (DAVID, § 6). It suffices to mention here some 
personal incidents of that unhappy time. That Abner 
slew his pursuer Asahel (one of Joab's brothers) was, 
doubtless, not his fault but his misfortune. But his 
motive in passing over from Ishbaal to David was a 
shameful one. Ishbaal may indeed have been wrong in 
interpreting Abner’s conduct to Rizpah, Saul’s concu- 
bine, as an act of treason (cp 2S,162x 1K. 222); 
but to give up the cause of the Benjamite kingdom on 
this account, and transfer his allegiance to David, was 


1 In 18.1451 read ‘32 for "72 with Jos. Ant. vi. 6 6, 


followed by Dr, Bu., Klo. The text of 1Ch.833=939 should 
doubtless run, ‘And Ner begat Abner, and Kish begat Saul 
(see Kau. note in A'S). 
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ignoble. The result was not what he had expected— 
the highest place under a grateful king. He had just 
left David with the view of procuring a popular assembly 
for the recognition of David as king of all Israel, when 
Joab enticed him back, and treacherously assassinated 
him beside the gate of Hebron (see StRAH, WELL OF), 
partly perhaps from jealousy, partly in revenge for the 
death of Asahel (28, 330). 

Abuer's death was regarded by David as a national 
calamity. ‘Know ye not,' he said, ‘that a prince and 
a great man is fallen this day in Israel?’ He ordered 
a public mourning for Abner, and himself sang an elegy 
over his grave, a fragment of which is preserved (25, 
831-39} ; see POETICAL LITERATURE, § 4, iii, (h). The 
Chronicler gives Abuer a son named JAASIEL (4.712). 

T. KC. 

ABOMINATION, a word occurring over a hundred 
times in the OT as a rendering of four! somewhat 
technical expressions (sometimes paraphrased ‘ abomin- 
able thing,’ etc.) 

1. 53am (péggw2) occurs four times in exilic and post- 
exilic writings ,(&. 414 [’s qa], Lev. 738 plaopa 5197 
dOvroy; Is.654* [nvba5 pw, ‘broth,’ Awpdy .. . 
pemoduppevas Kt.’ pre. ‘scraps']) as a technical term 
for sacrificial flesh become stale (xpéas €wAov or BEBnAov 
in Ez. [BAQ]), which it was unlawful to eat. See 
SACRIFICE. In the last passage WRS regarded giggal 
as carrion, or flesh so killed as to retain the blood in it 
(RS 343 n. 3). 

2. yaw (4ees), also confined to exilic and post-exilic 
writings? (Ez.810 Lev.72r I1zo-42 Isa. 66177; 
Béédvypa, [BA]), is a term for what is taboo. See 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

3. pipe (Szkbas, variously rendered Bdédvyya, eldwror, 
etc.), a much commoner word, of the same form as (1), 
and from the same root as (2), occurring once in the 
present text of Hos. 9:10, is freely used (over twenty 
times), chiefly from the Exile onwards, as a contemptuous 
designation oftenest of images of deities or of foreign 
deities themselves. See below, ABOMINATION OF 
DESOLATION and IDOL, § 2 

4. nayin (f0'ebah ; B5é\vypa), a word of uncertain ety- 
mology frequently occurring from Dt. onwards (esp. in 
Ezek.), is by far the commonest of these terms. It 
designates what gives offence to God (Dt. 1231) or man 
(Pr.2927), especiallythe violation of established custom. 
The former usage is the more common; it applies to 
such' things as rejected cults in general, Dt. 123x (see 
IDOL, §2/.), child-sacrifice(Jer. 3235), ancestral worship 
(Ez. 438), images (Dt. 2715), imperfect sacrificial 
victims (Dt. 171}, sexual irregularities (Ezek. 22:1), false 
weights and measures (Dt. 2516), etc. The latter usage, 
however, is not rare' (esp. in Prov.). Thus J tells us 
eating with foreigners (Gen.4832), shepherds (4634}, 
Hebrew sacrifices (Ex. 8-26 [22]), were an abomination 
to the Egyptians (see EGYPT, §§ Ig, 31). 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (to 
BAEAYTMA THC EPHMWCEWC), an enigmatical expres- 
sion in the apocalyptic section (Mt. 2415-28) of the 
discourseof Christrespecting Histrapoycia(Mt. 24153 = 
Mk, 1814). The passage containing the phrase runs 
thus in Mt,—‘ When therefore ye see the abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing’ (éordés) in the holy place (let him that readeth 
understand), then let them that are in Judeea flee unto 
the mountains.' The reference to 'Daniel, however, 
which is wanting in Mk., is clearly an addition of 
Mt. (cp Mt. 223 4:14, etc.), and Mark’s éornxé7a (masc.), 


1 It is also used in 18.134 for W823, the word rendered 
'stank' in 2S. 106 (AV). ; 

2 But in Is. Zc. Duhm and Cheyne read pws so alsa 
Sam. and some MSS. at Lev.721. In Lev.i110 4 we may 
point pw, and in Ez. 810 read D'ype (with &, Co.). 
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ieing more peculiar than Matthew's éords (neut.), 
3 to be preferred. Both reports agree in inserting 
he parenthetic appeal to the trained intelligence of 
he reader, which, being both natural and in accordance 
vith usage in an apocalyptic context, it would be un- 
easonable to set aside as an_ ‘ecclesiastical note’ 
Alford). There is an exact parallel to the clause in 
2ev. 1318 (cp 179), ‘ Here is wisdom : let him that hath 
inderstanding count the number of the beast,’ and a 
yaraliel of sense in Rev. 27 189 : ‘He that hath an ear 
or, if any man have an ear), let him hear,' z.e., let him 
inderstand (asIs. 3319); the best commentary on which 
S a tersina in Dante (/#7f. 962-63), ‘O voi, che avete 
zl' intelletti sani,’ etc. In fact, the whole section is a 
wvoThpioy, not of the class in which Jesus delighted 
Mt. 18:12), nor expressed in his highly original style, 
and is easily separable from its context. It is probably 
‘apart from some editorial changes) the work of a Jewish 
writer, and was inserted to adapt the discourse, which 
had been handed down (itselfnot unaltered) by tradition, 
to the wants of the next generation. 

Some light is thrown upon it by the ‘ little apocalypse’ 
in 2 Thess. 21-xz, which evidently presupposes an 
zschatological tradition (see ANTICHRIST). It is there 
zxplained how the wapovela of Christ must be preceded 
py a great apostasy and by the manifestation of the 
‘man of sin,' whose rapovela is ‘ with lying signs and 
wonders,’ and who '‘opposeth and exalteth himself 
against all that is called God or that is worshipped, so 
that he sitteth in the sanctuary (vaés) of God, setting 
himself forth as God,' but whom ‘the Lord Jesus will 
slay with the breath of his mouth.' The resemblance 
between the two Apocalypses is strong, and we can 
hardly avoid identifying the ‘ abomination of desolation’ 
in Mt. and Mk. with the ‘ man of sin’ ing Thess. That 
the one stands and the other sits in the sanctuary con- 
stitutes but a slight difference. In both cases a statue 
is obviously meant. Theclaimant of divinity would not, 
of course, be tied to one place, and it was believed that 
by spells a portion of the divine life could be com- 
municated to idols, so that the idol of the false god was 
the false god himself. In both cases, too, there is a 
striking resemblance to the @ypla of Rev. 13, the second 
of whom, indeed, is said to be represented by an 
image which can speak, trickery coming to the help of 
superstition (Rev. 131s). In fact, the ‘ abomination’ or 
‘the man of sin’ is but a humanised form of the original 
of these @npla—viz., the apocalyptic dragon, who in his 
turn is but the Hebraised version of the mythical dragon 
Tiamat, which was destroyed by the Babylonian light 
god (see CREATION, § 2). We can now recover the 
meaning of 7s épypudoews. ‘The ‘abomination’ which 
thrusts itself into the ‘holy place’ has for its nature 
‘desolation’—~z.e,, finds its pleasure in undoing the 
divine work of a holy Creator.+ 

But why this particular title for the expected opponent 
of God? It was derived from the first of the great 
apocalypses. In Dan. 927 113: 12:11, according to the 
exegetical tradition in €§, mention is made (combining 
the details of the several passages) of an apostasy, of an 
‘abomination of desolation’ (or ‘ of desolations’) in the 
sanctuary, of a time of unparalleled tribulation, of resur- 
rection, and of glory. That the original writer meant 
‘abomination ' to be taken in the sense described above, 
and the appended qualification to be rendered "desolat- 
ing' or ‘of desolation,’ cannot indeed be said. pipe 
as used in Daniel means ‘ image of a falsegod’ (cp 1K. 
115; 2K.23x3), and the most natural rendering of 
pow and (if the text be correct) apivin or npn is ‘ appal- 


1 It is no objection that in Lk. 2120 the épjpwors is referred 
to the hemming in of Jerusalem by Roman armies; cp Jos. Ant. 
x, 117, where the passages in Dan. are explained of the desola- 
tion by the Romans. The true meaning must he decided hy 
Matthew and Mark, where nothing is said of injuries from 
invaders. The memory of the experiencesof 70 a.D. suggested 
to Luke a new interpretation of the traditional phrase. 
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ling.’ The phrase appears to be an intentional alteration 
of poy bys (Baai shémém), “heaven’slord.‘ That this 
was a current title of Zens may be inferred from the 
Syriac of 2 Macc. 62, where the temple at Jerusalem is 
called. by the emissary of Antiochus ‘the temple of de‘ed 
shemin’ (see Nestle, ZATW iv. 248 ['84}; cp his 
Marginalien u. Materialien, 35 f.; G. Hoffmann, 
Veb. ein. phén. Inschr, 1889, p. 29; Bevan, Daniel, 
193). The author of Daniel (whose meaning is correctly 
given by 4/7’) contemptuously says, ‘Callit not “heaven’s 
lord,” but “an appallingabomination”’; and the object 
to which he refers is an image of Olympian Zeus, which, 
together with a small Swds, the agents of Antiochus set 
up on the great altar (@vo.acriptov) of burnt offerings. 
The statement in zt Macc. 159 is not destructive of this 
theory, for altars and idols necessarily went together, 
and the phrase of the Greek translator of the Hebrew 
original in v. 541(BdéAvypa épnudcews ; cprd BdéAu'ypA,, 
67) might be used equally well of both or of either.? 
All this, however, had been forgotten when the apoca- 
lyptic section in Mt. 24 and Mk. 13 was written. 
Another (a highly plausible) interpretation of the 
little evangelical apocalypse is given by Spitta (Die Ofen- 
barung Johannis, 493-497), who thinks that it was 
written in apprehension of the erection of a statue of 
Caligula in the temple (see Schiir. Hist. ii), This 
implies that rd BdéA. rs eon. means the statue of a 
historical king who claimed to be the supreme God, 
which, considering the nature of the context, is im- 
probable, and is not supported by the use of the 
Hebrew phrase in Daniel. It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that apocalyptic writers regarded the mad 
Caligula as a precursor of the expected embodiment of 
the principle of ‘ lawlessness’ (dvouta, 2 Thess. 27); but, 
without putting some violence on their inherited eschato- 
logical phrases, they could not have said that he was 
éphuwots or dvoua in person. For, after all, a Roman 
emperor could not be a purely destructive or lawless 
agent. Spitta’s view, however, is preferable to that 
of Weiss, who, appealing to Lk. 2120, understands 
the ‘abomination’ to be the Roman armies; and to 
that of Bleek and Alford, who explain it of the desecra- 
tion of the holy place by the Zelots (Jos. B7 iv. 36-8). 
For the criticism and exegesis of the difficult passages, 
Dan, 927 1131, see the commentary of Bevan and the 
translation and critical notes in Kau. AHS, cp also Van 
Lennep’s treatise on the seventy year-weeks of Daniel 
(Utrecht, 1888), where it is proposed, on amply sufficient 
grounds, to change the impossible 3p by (927) into 
tsarbyn, ‘and instead thereof.” The greatest problem is 
how to explain or rather correct pp¥p oyipy; in piper 
npeid (1132), for npwp we should perhaps read pq, or 
delete» as a gloss from 927. There is a similar problem 
in 813. T. KC. 
ABRAHAM (DJ3N, § 44; aBpaam [BAL]; 
once aBpam [A]). The name has no meaning in 
ete Hebrew, and seems to be another form 
1. Name, “"" of ABRAM (g.v.), due probably to a 
misunderstanding of an early orthography.3 In J and 
P, however, the latter is represented ag the original 
name, which was changed at a critical point in the 
patriarch‘s life into Abraham (Gen.175, P, where the 
etymology is a mere word-play; on J's narrative, see 
Fripp, Gen. 53). It is only from the time of Ezekiel 
1 See Ké. Hind. 482. 
2 Ges., Beriholdt, Gratz, and othersexplain the ‘abomination’ 
of a statue of Zeus : Hitz., Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Kue., of an altar. 


The insertion of the didactic story of Nebuchadrezzar’s golden 
image slightly confirms the former view. 

3 Hommel maintains that 4 in the Mingwan (S. Arabian) 
alphabet represents a (&) or, in sone cases, 7 The same 
peculiarity (4 ford) characterises the Moahite, the Hebrew, and 
the Samalite script. 73x, therefore, was originally pronounced 
Ahrim (Hommel, Das graphische m ime Mindischen 22-24). 
WMM (As. zx. Zur. 309 n. 3) finds an Egyptian proper name 
B-‘-rj-ru-may =Baal-ram. 
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(see Ez. 8324)! that Abraham was reverenced by the 
Jews as their greatest ancestor; cp Is.418/ 51:2 6316 
Neh. 97f 2 Ch.207 306 Ps. 479 to; 1056942 Ecclus. 
4419 1 Mace, 2521221 Mt.1189 Lk. 162430199 Jn. 
8395356 Acts721826 Rom. 411216 Heb.6131117 Jas. 
221, cp Gal.37-9. But to give time for this general 
reverence to have arisen, we cannot help supposing 
that the name and, in some form, the story of Abraham 
were current in pertain circles considerably earlier. 
Local traditions respecting him doubtless existed before 
the glory of the southern kingdom departed, and these 
traditions form the basis of the composite mbin or ‘ family 


history’ of Abraham (P for a special reason substitutes 
Terah) contained in Gen.1127-25%8. That these tradi- 
tions are legends, and not historical reoords of the times 
which the ‘ family history’ appears to describe, is certain 
(see HISTORICAL LITERATURE). But that in their 
present setting they are much more than legends needs 
to he not less firmly held. They have been purified both 
by abridgment and by expansion; and, since the fusion 
of the original and of the added elements is by no means 
complete, it is not impossible to study the one from the 
point of view of prehistoric research, and the other from 
that of the history of religion. Let us, then, briefly con- 
sider these two questions : (1) What did the Abraham 
narratives of Genesis mean to their first editors and 
readers ? and (2) may any of them be regarded as contain- 
ing a historical element? 
I. The first question can be readily answered. 
Abraham to J and E is not so much a historical per- 
sonage as an ideal type of character. 
2. Story of “ This theory alone will account for the 
and E. ‘dreamy, grand, and solemn’ impres- 
sion which this patriarch makes upon us. The frame- 
work of the narrative may be derived from myths and 
legends, but the spirit comes from the ideals stored up 
in the minds of the narrators. A school of writers (for 
J and E are not merely individuals) devoted them- 
selves to elaborating a typical example of that unworldly 
goodness which was rooted in faith and fervently 
preached by the prophets. That typical example was 
Abraham, who might, with a better right than the old 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi, have called himself the 
prophet of the heaven-god, and indeed is actually recog- 
nised by the Pharaoh (Gen.207 E) as a prophet .af 
Elohim. The ‘ dreaminess’ which has been noticed in 
him is caused by his mental attitude. The Moham- 
medans appropriately call him ‘the first Moslem.‘ 
He goes through life listening for the true Zara, which 
is not shut up in formal precepts, but revealed from 
time to time to the conscience; and this leaning upon 
God’s word is declared to be in Yahwe‘s sight a proof 
of genuine righteousness (156J). The Pirgé Aboth 
(c. 5; cp Ber, rabba, par. 56) reckons ten trials of 
Abraham’s faith, ‘in all of which he stood firm’ ; -but 
this simply marks the intense Jewish reverence for the 
‘father of the faithful. The word mpd, “(he) tried,’ 
occurs only once in the narratives (Gen.221), but from 
the first the faith of Abraham was tried like gold in the 
fire. Hemarriesawoman who is ‘barren’ (11301811 f. 
both J; 152, JE). He leaves his home at the divine 
bidding to seek an unknown land (12: J). As the 
climax, he is commanded to offer up the child of 
promise as a sacrifice (221-13 E). It is characteristic 
of the pre-exilic age that this privileged life presents no 
reverses of fortune (contrast Job). But prosperity does 
no moral harm to Abraham. He retains a pure and 
disinterested philanthropy, which would even, if possible, 
*have saved wicked Sodom (18 226-334, a late Yahwistic 
passage).? Once, indeed, he appears as trusting in an 
arm of flesh, and defeating mighty kings (Gen.141-17) ; 
1 This is the earliest mention of Abraham outside the Hexa- 


teuch 3 for Is. 2922 Jer. 3326 Mic, 7 20 belong to passages inserted 
after the Exile. 


2 See We. CH?) 27 4 ; Documents of the Hex. i, 26; Fripp, 
Gen. 48-50, 
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but this unique narrative, so flattering to the pride of 
the later Jews, is évidently a fragment of a post-exilic 
midrash on the life of Abraham.’ It even contains a 
specimen of the mystic reckoning called ‘ gematria,' 
the number 318 in 1414 being suggested by the name 
of Abraham's servant Eliezer,2 of which it is the 
numerical equivalent, just as it is stated in the Haggada 
that Abraham served God from his third year, because 
apy in nyne swe apy (2218) is equivalent to 172 (he was 
175 when he offered up Isaac, according to the Midrash 
Tanchuma), and as the ‘number of the beast’ in Rev. 
1318 is 666 (or 616). . , 
The narratives of P differ, it is true, in some respects 
from those of Jand E. This writer, who is a lover of 
gradual, orderly progress, even in the 
8. Story of P. history of revelation, represents the 
migration into Canaan-as having been planned, without 
any express divine command, by Terah (Gen. 1132}, 
and admits‘no theophany before that in Abraham's 
ninety-ninth year (17x). He introduces, also, some 
important modifications into the character of the patri- 
arch. The friendly intimacy between Yahwé and 
Abraham has disappeared; when Yahwe at length 
manifests himself, Abraham falls upon his face (17317). 
A legal element, too, finds its way into his righteousness, 
the rite of circumcision having been undergone, accord- 
ing to P, by Abraham and all the males of his house- 
hold. Still, it may be said of P as truly as of his prede- 
cessors that he regards Abraham as the greatest of men, 
and exhibits him as the pattern for Israelitish piety. 
With this object in view,,he has no scruple in dealing 
very freely. with the traditional material. Since all 
things are best at their beginnings, he asserts that the 
ancestor of Israel was all, and more than all, that his 
own sober imagination can devise. Later writers 
attempted to supply his deficiencies. Even in the OT 
we have a strange reference in Is. 2922 (post-exilic) to 
dangers incurred by Abraham, which agrees with the 
hints dropped in the Book of Jubilees (c. 12), and 
points the way to the well-known legend of the furnace 


of Nimrod. Not less did the enigmatical war-chronicle 
in Gen. 14 stimulate later writers. Nicolaus ‘of 
Damascus, the court historian of Herod the Great, 


related (Jos. Ant. i, 72; cp Justin, 362) that Abraham 
came with an army out of Chaldsea and reigned in 
Damascus, after which he settled in Canaan; he adds 
that there still exists a village called ’"Afpéyou otkyots 
(see HopAH). The only Biblical trace of sucha story is 
in Gen. 152, where, however, ‘ Damascus’ appears to be 
agloss(seeELIEZER, 1). It is bold in Ew. (Histi, 312) 
to assume on such a basis that Damascus was a 
traditional link in the chain of the Hebrew migration. 
More probably these stories were invented by the Jews 
of Damascus (who were a numerous body) to glorify 
the national ancestor. The Moslems took up the 
tradition with avidity (see Ew. Z.¢.), and still point to 
the village of Berza, or Berzat el Halil (‘ the marriage- 
tent of Abraham’), one hour N. from Damascus, where 
the marriage of the patriarch furnishes the occasion of 
an annual festival (Wetz. ZDA¢G xxii, 105 ['68]). 
2, What historical element (if any) do these narratives 
contain? The Abraham traditions are twofold. Some 
é é belong exclusively to the great patri- 
4. Historical arch; others are also attached to one 
Kernel. or another of' his successors. The 
latter we can disregard : the foundation of the sanc- 
tuaries of Shechem and Bethel has a better tra- 
ditional'connection with Jacob (Gen. 33 18-20 2812-22), 
and that of Beersheba with Isaac (2624 /.), while the 


1 Much confusion has been caused by the uncritical use of 
cuneilorm_research (see Che. Founders, 237 f7-). That the 
writer of Gen.]41-11 had access, directlyor indirectly, to Baby- 
lonian sources for some of his statements is denied by none. 
But this does not_ make him a historian. See Kue. Hex. 
143,324; We. CH(?} 26 5E. Mey. GA i, 165.4 and cp CHEDOR: 
LAOMER, MELCHIZEDEK, Sf : 

2 So, long ago, Hitzig, following Ber. vabda, par. 43. 
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story of the imperilled wife has at least as good (or as' 
bad) a claim to be connected with Isaac (262-11). There 
remain—(@} the migration from Harrin or from Ur 
Kasdim; (6) the close affinity between Abraham and 
Sarah, Abraham and Hagar (and Keturah), Abraham 
and Lot; (c)the abode and burial of Abraham near 
Hebron; and, underlying all these, (d)the existence 
of an ancestor of the people of Israel bearing the name 
of Abraham or Abram. Let us first briefly consider (¢) 
and (d). 

i, Existence of Abraham 
Hebyon.—The tradition, as it stands, is doubtless 
inadmissible. So much may be conceded to that 
destructive criticism which, denying that the old rever- 
ence for the story of Abraham has any justification, 
would throw that story aside as an outworn and useless 
myth. But the view taken by the patient reconstructive 
criticism of our day is that, not only religiously, but even, 
in a qualified sense, historically also, the narratives of 
Abraham have a claim on our attention. The religious 
value is for all; the historical or quasi-historical for 
students only. In the present connection it is enough 
to say (but see further HISTORICAL LITERATURE) that, 
since Abraham may be a genuine personal name, it 
cannot be unreasonable to hold that there is a kernel of 
tradition in the narratives. Hebrew legend may have 
told of an ancient hero (in the Greek sense of the word) 
bearing this name and connected specially with Hebron. 
This supposed hero (whose real existence is as doubtful 
as that of other heroes) cannot originally have been 
grouped with Jacob or Israel, for the name Abraham 
has a different linguistic colonring from the two latter. 
It was natural, however, that when HEBRON (g.v.) 
became Israelitish the southern hero Abraham should 
be grouped with the northern hero Jacob-Israel, and 
that the spirits of both heroes should be regarded as 
having a special connection with their people, and even 
as entitled to a kind of national cultus (cp IDOLATRY), 
which, though discouraged by the highest religious 
teachers, has left traces of itself both in early and in 
late books, and is characteristically Semitic,? The cultus 
was no doubt performed at Machpelah. on the posses- 
sion of which P lays such great stress (¢. 28} ; but that 
the traditional hero was actually buried there cannot 
be affirmed. Even among the Arabs there is hardly one 
well-authenticated case of a tribe which possessed a 
really ancient tradition as to the place where the tribal 
ancestor was interred.’ 

ii, Relation ef Abraham to Sarah, Hagar, Lot. — 
With regard to (4) it should be noted that, though an 
assertion of relationship may be literally correct, it may 
also merely mean that two particular tribes or peoples 
have been politically connected. If, with Robertson 
Smith, we may regard Sarah as a feminine corresponding 
to Israel, we may take the marriage between Abraham 
and Sarah (or rather Sarai) to symbolise the political 
fusion between a southern Israelitish tribe and non- 
Israelitish clans to the south of Hebron (see, however, 
SARAH, i. §2). The relationship between Abraham and 
Hagar may also have a political meaning, for the close 
intercourse, and at times political union, between Egypt 4 
and Palestine'and parts of Arabia is well attested. The 
story of the separation between Abraham and Lot* may 


and connection with 


_1 It is unnecessary to discuss here P s account of the origin of 
circumcision (see Crrcumcision, § 4), or the story of the defeat of 
the four kings in Gen. 14 (seeabove. § 2), or the birth and subse- 
quent offering up of Isaac (see Isaac, §§ 1). 

See 1 S.2813 (I saw Elo '), Is.6317 Jer. 3113, cp Lk. 
1622 Jn.856, and cp Che. /##r, /s. 352,4 For parallel Arabian 
beliefs. see Goldziher, Rev. de Phist. des rel. 1884,p. 336A, 
and for the later Jewish belief in. the prayers of the fathers, 
see. 2 Macc. 1513,4, and Talmudic references in Castelli, /2 
Messia, 184 fr 

3 WRS Kin. 18. , 

4 We assume provisionally that, Hagar is correctly regarded, 
from the point ofview ofthe original tradition, as an Egyptian. 
See. however, Hacar, and especially Mizram, § 2 (By, EER- 
LaHArl-Rol, § 2 

5 On the details of the story, cp WRS Kin. 14 f- 
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be but a foreshadowing of the separation between Israel 
and Moab and Ammon; but, if Lot is to be explained 
by Lotan (the eponym of an Edomitish clan, Gen. 36 
20-29), the asserted relationship between Abraham and 
Lot accords with the theory of the original non-Israelitish 
character of Abraham. ee 

iii. Connection with Harrén or Ur,—As to (a),even 
if we reject the theory of the migration of a clan called 
after Abraham from Harrén or Ur Kasdim, it does 
not at once follow that the tradition is altogether 
unhistorical. Not only Abraham, ‘but the wives of 
Isaac and Jacob also, are declared to have come from 
Harran. This cannot be a baseless tradition. Critics, 
it is true, are divided as to its historical value, nor 
can we discuss the matter here. But there is, at 
any rate, as Stade admits, nothing a priori improb- 
able in the view that certain Hebrew clans came 
from the neighbourhood of Harran to Palestine. The 
fluctuation of the tradition between Harran and Ur 
Kasdim need not detain us (see special articles). Both 
Harran and Urn were seats of the worship of the moon- 
god under different names, and we can well believe that 
at some unknown period the moon-worship of Harran 
affected the Hebrew clans (cp SARAH, i. § 2, MILCAH, 0. 
For what critic af to-day can venture to assume that it 
was repugnance to this worship, and in general to idolatry 
(cp Josh. 242 f.),1 that prompted the Hebrew clans to 
leave their early homes? Surely this asserted religious 
movement is a specimen of that antedating of religious 
conditions which is characteristic of the OT narrators, 
and was copied from them by Mohammed. First, the 
insight of Isaiah is ascribed to Moses; then, as if this 
were not wonderful enough, it is transferred to Abraham. 
But how recent is the evidence for either statement, and 
how inconsistent is the spiritual theism ascribed to 
Abraham with sound views of historical development ! 
Instead therefore of speaking of ‘ that life of faith which 
historically began with Abraham’ (H. S. Holland, Lux 
Mundi, 41), should we not rather say ’that life of faith 
which, though germinally present from the earliest 
times, first found clear and undoubted expression in the 
writings of the prophets and in the recast legends of 
Abraham '? 

Hommel’s ambitious attempt to prove the strictly 
historical character of the Abraham narratives from the 
Arabian personal names of the dynasty of Hammurabi 
is, critically regarded, a failure. The existence in 
early Semitic, antiquity of personal names expressing 
lofty ideas of the divine nature in its relation to man 
has long been known, though it is only in recent years 
that such names have been discovered so far back in the 
stream of history. But hitherto scholars have with good 
reason abstained from inferring the extreme antiquity of 
Hebrew narratives in which similar names occurred, 
because the age of these narratives had necessarily to be 
first of all determined by the ordinary critical methods, 
and the existence of such a phrase as ‘in the days of 
Amraphel’ (Hammurabi?) proves only that the writer 
may have been acquainted with documents in which 
events of this period were referred to, not that his own 
narrative is strictly historical. 

For the later Haggadic stories concerning Abraham 
see Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der jid. 
Sage, 1859; Hamburger, RE fur Bib. wu. Talim. 
(s.v. ‘Abraham’); also Griinbaum, Mewe Beitr. sur 
sem. Sagenkunde, 1893, pp. 89-13x (Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends); and, especially, a late apocry- 
phal book called The Testament of Abraham (7exts 
and Studies, Cambridge, 1892), which presents perhaps 
the finest imaginable glorification of the character of the 
patriarch. All that he needs is to see the retributions 


1 The words, ‘and worshipped other gods,’ belong to R. But 
the sense of the earlier narrators is correctly given (cp. Gen, 
311953354) And, of course, Israel's point ofreligious departure 
must, considering primitive circumstances, havé been in some 
sense polytheistic (ep Reinach, 2 Z/ xv. 311 [’87] ; Boscawen, 
The Migration of Abram, 20 fr)» 
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of heaven and hell that he may learn (like Jonah) to 
have pity on sinners (see APOCRYPHA, § 11). For the 
archaeological aspects of the life of the patriarch see 
Tomkins, Studies on the Times of Abraham (78; 
second ed. '97). The best critical literature is cited 
by Ki. Azs#. i,; add to his list Hal. AA/ xv. 161 F 
('87) Rev. sém. i, 1 F (193) Renan, Hist. du peuple 
@ Israel, i, (1887); and reviews of Renan by Reinach, 
RE/ xv. 302 7; and by WRS, Eng. Hist. Rev. iti, 1287. 
(‘88). Renan’s statements that the Abraham of Genesis 
is the type of an Arab sheikh, and that the ancient 
Hebrews, represented by Abraham, worshipped a § patri- 
archal, just, and universal God,’ from whom the worship 
of Yahwe was a falling away, are fantastically erroneous. 
For Noéld,'s view that Abraham and Sarah are divine 
names, see bis essay on the patriarchs in Jw neuen 
Reich, 1871, p. 508 #, and on the other side Baethg. 
Beitr. 2. sem, Rel..gesch. 154 f Seealso EDOM (§ 2; 
supposed divine character of Abraham) and HopaH 
(his connection with Damascus). TT. Ki-@ 


ABRAHAM’S BOSOM (Lk.1622+}. See HADES. 


ABRAM (O7AN, § 44, Gen. Il27-175@ 1Ch. 
127 Neh. 97f; aBpam [BADL], but -pan [A twice in 
Gen.], -paam [A once in Gen.; B in Ch. and B* vid. 
SL in Neh.; pya/j 484M), #.é probably, in the mind 
of thepriestlywriter (Gen.17 3), ‘high father’ (patriarch), 
to which the name Sarai, if taken as another form of 
SARAH [g.v.], would be a suitable companion. _ If,. 
however, the name ABRAM be a genuine traditional 
one, it will be related to ABIRAM [g.v.], as ABNER 
[g.v.} is to ABINER, and be explained similarly (cp 
ABRAHAM, § 2. 


ABRECR (7728), Gen.4143}, ‘Then he made 
him ride in the chariot next in rank to his own, and 
they cried before him Abrech. So he set him over 
all Egypt’ (Kau. HS). The passage occurs in E's (or 
E,'s) version of the appointment of Joseph to be 
grand-vizier, and the strange word Abrech greatly 
puzzled the ancient interpreters. €§4=" gives kal 
éxjpuéey . . . kApvé; the Targums xabnd 82x, while 


byrao be? [cp 458 
Pesh.], and Vg. clamante precone ut omnes coram eo 
genu frecterent. Jerome himself, however (Quest. in 
Gen.), remarks, ‘Mihi videtur non tam przeco sive 
adgeniculatio . . . intelligenda, quam illud qnod 
Hebrzei tradunt, dicentes ‘‘patrem tenerum,” .. .« 
significante Scripturé quod juxta prudentiam: quidem 
pater omnium fuerit, sed juxta eetatem tenerrimus 
adolescens et puer.’ So, in fact, the Midrash (Ber. 
rabba, par. 90) and the two later Targums (as an 
appendage to ‘ father of the king’} expressly interpret, 
and in Bab. Bathra, 4a@ we even find this justified by 
the combination of yy and rex. In /wéélees 407 (Charles) 
the form is Abirer, z.e. Abirel (‘God is a mighty one,’ 
or, being an imaginary form, ‘ mighty one of God’). 
The different views of modern scholars can only be 
glanced at here. Luther is content with Lendesvater, 
EV with ‘bow the knee.” RV mg. adopts the view 
that the original word was ‘similar in sound to the 
Hebrew word meaning to kneel’ (so Benfey, Brugsch, 
Chabas). The Mas. vocalisation, however, is guess- 
work, and the Hiphil of yy3 occurs only once again 
(Gen.241z), and then in the sense of ‘to cause (the 
camels) to kneel down.’ If we look at the context, we 
shall find reason to doubt whether any outward display 
of reverence at all (prostration would be more natural 
than kneeling) can be meant by Abrech. An official 
title is what the context most favours, not, however, 
such a title as ‘chief of the wise men’? (ap-rex-u); but 
rather ‘ great lord,’ or some other equivalent to ‘ grand- 
1 Harkavy, /As., mars-avril 1870, pp. 161-165. Le Page 
Renouf‘s explanation (PSBA xi. 5 # {88}, ‘thy command is 


our desire’ (ab(-z)-rek), 2.¢., ‘we areat.thy service,’ ismuch less 
suitable to the context. 





Pesh., omitting ihm paraphrases 
Tt 
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vizier. No such title including the letters b-r-k is 
quoted from the pure Egyptian vocabulary; but may 
it not be really a loan-word? This might account 
for the fact that Abrech is passed over in @. It 
is well known that from the fifteenth century onwards 
there was close intercourse between the Egyptians and 
the Semitic peoples, and that many technical words 
were borrowed from the latter. This being the case, it 
appears reasonable to connect Abrech with the Ass.-Bab. 
abarakku (fem. abarakkatu}, which is applied to one of 
the five highest dignitaries in the empire. Schrader, 
who once opposed this view (COTi. 139), now thinks 
that the Amarna discoveries (1888) have made it 
much more probable ; and Briinnow has expressed the 
opinion that 'the Assyrian a-ba-rak-ku seem undoubtedly 
to be the prototype of Abrech'? (private letter). In 
spite of Dillmann's peremptory denial (1892), it has 
become very difficult to think otherwise. We might, 
indeed, correct the word out of existence; but Ball's text 
(SBOT)is hardly an improvement except in the substi- 
tution of the xp» of the Sam. text (cp @ Pesh.) for 
wp, which is justified by the context, and had already 
been made by Geiger {(Urschr. 463). TK C 


ABRONAH, AV Ebroriah (1252), one of the stages 
in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu.3334/T, P; 
ceBpwna [B]; ¢8.[AFL]). See wanDERINGS, §§ 12, 
14. On a8pwvra [AB] in Judith 224, see ARBONAI. 


ABSALOM (oioviay, § 45, or—less correctly, as 


Nold. thinks—as in 1 K. 15220 nidyiay, ABISHALOM, 
ABESSALOM , probably ‘ the [divine] father is peace,' 
cp Yahwé-shalom Judg.624, a title of Yahwé, but 
not Ps.1207; aBeccadwm [BA, and in 25.33, 
and 1 Ch., also L], -ecd. [A, 25.1825], -eca, FL; 
but in 1K. 228 COAOM@NTOC, Where aleo eee, 
SALOMONEM]; oadeas)i aBechwm [A], 2S. 1825 
Jos. aBeccadw moc and ayadkWmoc; 48S4L0M) was 
David's third son, his mother being Maacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of GEsHUR (g.v. 2). Born at Hebron, he 
grew up at Jerusalem, the idol of his father, and popular 
from his manly beauty and his winning manners. His 
tragic history is faithfully recorded by an ancient and 
well-informed writer in 28, 13-18. 

We first hear of him in connection with the outrage 
on his sister Tamar by her half-brother Amnon, whom 
David, out of weak-minded affection for his first- 
born (2S.132:, @®4L), omitted to chastise. Absalom 
soothed his sister, and silently bode his time. Then, 
after two years, he lured Amnon with the other princes 
to a feast of sheep-shearing on Absalom's estate at 
Baal-hazor (see Hazor, 2),and at a concerted sign his 
servants slew Amnon during the banquet. The next 
three years Absalom passed in exile in Geshur (¢.v. 2). 
till Joab, knowing that the king pined for the fugitive, 
contrived by the help of a ‘ wise woman’ from Tekoa to 
bring him back. The form of the parable (2 S.145-7) 
may belong to the ‘wise woman,' but the ideas which 
it suggested came from Joab. Why was the king so 
willing to mitigate the custom of blood-vengeance for a 
stranger, and so hard towards his own son? We die, 
and are like water spilt on the ground ; but God spares 
the life of him whose thoughts are bent on the restora- 
tion of the banished (2S, 1414 with Ewald's emenda- 
tion). The king gave way to this gentle pressure, and 
allowed his son to come back to Jerusalem, but refused 
to see him for two whole years. Nor would Joab take 
any further step, till the impetuous prince set his barley 
field on fire, and, when Joab came in person to 
complain, declared that death was better than con- 

Friedr, Del., Hed. in the light of Assyrian, Research 
(1883), p. 25. 4; cp Par. 225; Ass. {WB 12. This brilliant 
suggestion was temporarily adopted by the present writer 
(Acad. 12th Apr. 1884), who has, since the Amarna discoveries, 
returned to it. 

% So also'Sayce (Acad. 7th May 1892; Crit, Aon. 214 f.), 
but with an interpretation which needs fuller evidence. 
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tinued disgrace. He had his way. 
aim and restored him to full favour. 

Four years followed (2S.157, L. Pesh. and Jos.; MT 
§§BA Vg. have ‘forty') during which Absalom prepared 
men's minds for coming events. He let his hair grow 
snormously long (zS.1426), in token, as Robertson 
Smith thinks (22S) 484). of the sacredness of his person, 
though the ordinary view that it was merely a proof 
of vanity possesses the recommendation of simplicity. 
He rode in a chariot with horses (then scarcely 
known in Israel) and was accompanied by a guard 
of fifty men. He made every suitor's cause his own, 
and lamented aloud that his power did not match 
his desire to help (28.15:-6). At last he fired the 
train which had been so long and so carefully laid. 
On pretence of a sacrificial feast, he withdrew to 
Hebron, accompanied by 200 men, doubtless needy 
dependents, who followed him in ignorance of his 
plan. Here, at the old capital of Judah, amidst a 
people who were still unreconciled to their absorption 
in a larger state, he raised the standard of revolt. 
Ahithophel, a man of southern Judah, he made his 
principal counsellor; Amasa, Absalom's cousin, also 
from Judah, took command of the troops (cp GESHUR, 
2). But an appeal was also made to the centrifugal 
forces always at work in the N. tribes, for, as he set out 
for Hebron, the rebel prince sent men through the land 
of Israel. At the sound of the trumpet these were to 
proclaim the accomplished fact, "Absalom has been 
made king in Hebron.’ 

David, once the darling af the nation, was compelled 
to fly from the capital. Absalom as quickly entered 
it, and gave that public sign of. his accession to the 
throne which the crafty Ahithophel recommended. 
The number of his counsellors was now increased by 
the addition of Hushai, ‘ David's friend’ (on the epithet 
see HUSHAI), whose flattery he failed to see through. 
In reality Hnshai only pretended to join the rebels. His 
object was twofold—to frustrate the counsel af Ahitho- 
phel, and to betray Absalom's plans to the priests, Zadok 
and Abiathar. These trusty friends of David were to 
communicate with a maid, and she was to impart her 
knowledge to two sons of the priests, who waited to 
bear it to the king. This counterplot attained its end. 
Ahithophel, who knew how deceptive was the popular 
enthusiasm, wished Absalom to ‘strike David before 
there was time for second thoughts’ (WRS). But 
Hushai persuaded the pretender to wait, and so David, 
who was informed of all that happened at Jerusalem, 
safely crossed the Jordan and established himself at 
Mahanaim, once Ishbaal's capital. 

Thence, in three divisions, David's army sallied forth, 
and in the neighbouring forest (see EPHRAIM, Woop 
OF) the rebel troops were routed. In the flight 
Absalom's head (hair?; Heb. yxn, cp 2 8. 1426) was 
caught inthe branches of a terebinth tree, and his mule 
left him hanging between heaven and earth. ‘ Not fora 
thousand shekels' would the soldier who saw him hanging 
have taken his life. How could he venture to disregard 
the king's charge to watch over the young man Ab- 
salom? If he had treacherously attempted Absalom's 
life, would not the king have found it out, and would 
not Joab himself have stood aloof? But Joab, who felt 
his courage called in question (25. 1814, @®4L; see 
Bu. SBOT), with an emphatic denial of the statement, 
plunged three javelins into Absalom's body. The 
corpse of the ill-fated prince was flung into a pit, and 
the soldiers cast stones upon it, that the restless spirit 
might trouble them no more,! Meantime the old king 
was waiting at the gate of Mahanaim. The pathetic 
story of his broken-hearted grief at hearing the news of 
his dearly loved son's death is enshrined in all memories. 

Such was the close of the sad tragedy which opened 
with the barbarous outrage upon Tamar. ‘Just eleven 
years had passed since that event, so that if Absalom 

1 See Tylor's Prim. Cuit. il. 29, 
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was about twenty when he took up his sister’s cause, 
he must have died a little over thirty. Apparently 
his three sons died before him (251427 1828). On 
his ‘daughter,’ see TAMAR, 3, and MAACAH, 3, 4. 
The notice respecting Absalom’s monument in 281818 
is not very clear, perhaps owing to some confusion in 
the text of wv, 17-19 (soKlo.). It is evidently paren- 
thetical, and reminds the reader that, Absalom had a 
suitable monument (erected, according to Klo.’s read- 
ing, by David) in the King’s Vale (see SHAVEH, i., 
MELCHIZEDEK, § 3). The building close to Jerusalem, 
now known as Absalom’s tomb, is of very late origin, as 
its Ionic pillars prove. W. EL A. 

2, Father of Mattathias q@ Macc. 1170; *AwpdAwpos [AV], 
Yarnadds [y}). Zéckler proposes to read ‘Jonattran’ for 
aie here; or else to read Mattathias in 1 Macc, 
1311 also. 

3. Father of Jonathan «ci Macc. 1321 : *AydéAwpos [AVS)), 
probably the sameas(2). 

4. An ambassador to_Lysias ; 2 Macc. 1117 (ABeooadwjs [A], 
peaoadal A [sicV]). Possibly also to be identified with (2). 

ABUBUS (aBoy8oc [ANV]; laanus, cp HuBBAH, 
I Ch. 734 Kr. 5 ABOBUS), father of Ptolemy, captain of 
the plain of Jericho, and son-in-law to Simon the 
Maccabee (1Macc. 161115}. 


ABYSS, THE (4 aByccoc), the term substituted in 
RV of NT for the ‘deep’ and the ‘bottomless pit’ of 
AV; see Lk.831; Rom.107; Rev.9:f 13 117 
178 20: 3f. In the second of these passages, by 
an inexact use of the term, ‘the abyss’ is equivalent 
to Sheol; ‘over the sea’ in Dt. 3013 is taken to mean 
‘ over the world-encircling ocean into which the ‘' rivers’ 
of the underworld (Ps.184[s5], Sy5a +m) discharge 
themselves to ‘‘ the place where all flesh wanders "’ (#.e., 
Sheol; noch 176).’ Elsewhere it means the deeply- 
placed abode of the ‘dragon’ or devil, of the ‘beast’ 
his helper, and of the daty6v1a,—whether this abode be 
taken to be the ‘deep (4d) that coucheth beneath’ 
(Gen. 4925 RV), or the ‘ waste place’ with ‘no firmament 
above and no foundation of earth beneath,‘ by which 
the fire-filled chasm was thought to be bordered (Zzock 
1812; cp 2127). The former view is in accordance 
with OT usage, the 7ézém of MT and the &Svooos of 
@ being the flood or ocean which once enfolded 
the earth, but is now shut up in subterranean store- 
chambers (Ps. 337) ; and it is favoured by the use of 
Odédacea in Rev. 131 as synonymous with &Bveoos. 
But the latter is more probably right in the Apocalypse, 
which agrees with Zvoch in asserting the existence of a 
lake of fire, destined for the final punishment of the 
devil and his helpers. This fiery lake is not in either 
book technically called ‘the abyss’; in Az0ch10 13 the 
Greek has 78 xdes ro# wupés, and in 217 duaxomip elyev 
6 rémros ws ris dBvccov. The angelic overseer of this 
region is Uriel, who is described in Exzoch202 (Gizeh 
Gk.) as 6 érlrof xdcpov kat ro raprdpou. ‘Tartarus’ 
occurs also in Job4123, @, in the phrase rév rdprapov 
Tijs ¢Bbocou [BRA], which, being used in connection with 
Leviathan, is doubtless to be taken of the subterranean 
abode of Yahwé’s enemy, the dragon (see DRAGON, 


§ 4). Cp raprapwoas, used of the fallen angels, 
2Pet. 24: TK C 

ACACIA (79%), Ex.255 etc., RV. See SHITTAH 
TREE. 


ACATAN (akxatan [BA], I Esd. 838 AV=Eazz, 
812, HAKKATAN, 

ACCABA (axkaBa [B]), 1 Esd. 530 RV=Ezra246, 
HAGAB, 

ACCAD (7338; apyad [AL], ay. [DE]; so; 
ACHAD) is one of the four cities mentioned in Gen. 
10:0 as forming the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nimrod in the land of Shinar or Babylonia. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the name of Akkad is most fre- 


1 If a Hebrew original could have been supposed for 2 Macc. 
#ecoada might have represented a transliteration of part of a 
participle of pdy (ot weupeévres follows). 
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quently met with in the title lugal Kingi (ki) Ori{&t), 
which is rendered in Semitic by sar (mdtu) Suméri u 
(matu) Akkadi, This title, which implied dominion 
over the whole of Babylonia, was borne from the earliest 
times by the Babylonian kings, and was adopted by 
those kings of Assyria who conquered Babylon (cp BABY- 
LONIA, § 1). The Akkad referred to in Gen. 1020 has 
been identified by some with the ancient city of 4gadé 
which was situated in northern Babylonia and attained 
a position of supremacy over the rest of the country under 
Sargon I. about 38008,c. This identification, however, 
is entirely hypothetical, and is based only on the super- 
ficial resemblance of the names. L. w. K. 


ACCARON (akkap@n [A*]), z Macc.108t AV= 
RV EKRON (g.v.). 


ACCHO, RV Acco (333), Judg. 13 1and (see UMMAH) 
Josh. 1930; see PTOLEMAIS. 


ACCOS (akywe [A], akk@e [R]. 1axk. [V];_ same 
as HAKKOoz [q.v.}}, grandfather of Eupolemus ; 1 Macc. 


8x7t. 


ACCOZ (akBwc [B]), 1Esd.538t AV=Ezra26r 
RV, HAKKOZ, I. 


ACCUSER (Katirwp [Ti., W & H following Al], 
KaTHropoc [BX, etc.]. The form of ‘wprd found in 
the hest texts is simply a Hebraised form [114°Q?] of the 
common word KatHropoc. For Rabbinic usage see 
e.g. Buxt, Lex.), Rev. 12:0}. See SATAN, 8§ 6 (3) 7. 


ACELDAMA AV; RV Akeldama (ayeAAamay! 
(Tisch. A, etc.], aczzzpemacy [96 lat.], ake, [B fol- 
lowed by W & Hy], -Aatm. [D], 4¢2LDzema4cH [d]), 
the name according to ActsIrg of a field bought 
by Judas Iscariot for some unknown purpose. The vet. 
Lat. of Mt. 278 applies the name (not, as in the Gk. 
MSS., merely in translation, but in the original) also 
to a field bought by the priests of Jerusalem to bury 
strangers in. 

MS. evidence is so overwhelminglyin favour of some 
such form as Akeldamach that the RV is quite unjusti- 
fied in rejecting it, especially when it 
corrects the c into k. Acts1 x9 states 
that in the language of the dwellers at Jerusalem this 
name meant ‘the field of blood’ (xwptoy aiuaros). 
yon bpn (2afel démakh)\, however, is obviously ‘the field 
of thy blood,’ an impossible expression. Klostermann 
has therefore argued with great acuteness (Probleme im 
Aposteltexte, 1-8['83]) that qp7(DMKh) is one word — 
viz., the well-known Aram, root ‘to sleep.’ All we have 
to do, then, is to understand it of the sleep of death, a 
usage known in Syr., and ‘field of sleep‘ will mean 
cemetery, which, as Mt. tells us, was what the priests 
meant to make of the potter’s field. Klostermann’s 
argument is very strong—it is certainly natural to 
suppose that the name originated in some fact known 
to the people at large, as the transformation of a 
potter’s field into a burying place would be—and his 
view was adopted by Wendt {Meyerl? ad doc.}. But we 
have no instance of a noun 77 so used, and ch, x, may 
=n (cp wonx [Lk. 326, BK, ete. ]= py; Zecpay, Sirach 
=o, Sira). Hence, whatever may have been the real 
origin of the name—we can never know—its form was 
probably NDT bon (Dalm. Gram. 161 and 105n., I re- 
spectively), * the field of blood’ (soDalm, 161n. 6; Arn. 
Mey. Jesu Aluttersprache, 49n. 1. On the questions 
who bought the field and why it was called Aceldama 
see also ACTS, § 14. Cp JUDAS, 9. 

Tradition which goes as far back as to the fourth 
century has placed Aceldama on a level overhanging the 

“pe Valley of the Son of Hinnom on the 

2. Traditional NE. Fiope of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
site. —a tradition which rests precariously 

on Jer. 187, where the situation of the potter's house in 

Jeremiah’s day is thought to be indicated. Potter’s 
1 On this form see Dalm. (Granz. 304 n. 2), Kau. (Gras. 8). 
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material is still dug out in the neighbourhood. The 
traditional Aceldama was used to bury Christian pilgrims 
in at least from 570 (Anton. Plac. [tin. 26) : especially 
during the Crusades, but, according to Maundrell, who 
says it was then called Campo Santo, even as late as 
1697. A charnel house into which the bodies were let 
down from above has stood here from very early times. 
The best history and description of the site (with plans) 
is that by Schick, PEFQ, 1892, pp. 283 7 
G. A. §.-~H, W. H. 

ACHAIA (ayala [Ti WH)). It is a fact of some 
interest that both at the beginning and at the end of their 
history the word ‘ Achzean’ was used as the general de- 
signation of the inhabitants of Greece proper. During 
the classical period Achaia denoted only the narrow strip 
of coastland and the adjoining mountain stretching along 
the S. shore of the Corinthian gulf from the river 
Sythas (mod. Trikalitikos) 20 m. west of Corinth, to the 
river Larisus near Cape Araxus (mod. Kalogria). Inthe 
time of Paul, Achaia signified the Roman province—z.e. , 
the whole country south of Macedonia and IIlyricum, in- 
cluding some of the adjacent islands. Thename Achaia 
was given to it in consequence of the part played by the 
Achzean League in the last spasmodic effort which 
occasioned the sack of Corinth and the downfall of Greek 
independence, 146 B.c. (Paus. vii. 1610). Whether the 
formation of the'province dates from that year, or not, is 
of no consequence to the student of the Bible. It was in 
27B.c. that Augustus definitely settled the boundaries of 
Achaia, assigning to it Thessaly, A®tolia, Acarnania, and 
part of Epirus (Strabo, p. 840). The Achaia of Paul is, 
therefore, practically synonymous with the modern 
kingdom of Greece, but a little more extensive towards 
the north-west. The combination ‘Macedonia and 
Achaia’ embraces the whole of European Greece, as in 
Acts1921, dieXOayv Triy Maxedoviay cat ’Axalay (see 
also Rom. 1526 1 Thess. 17 /-). From 27 B.c. Achaia 
naturallyranked asasenatorid province-i.e., its governor 
was an ex-prztor, with the title proconsul (Strabo, 4.¢.). 
In 15.4.D., however, owing to their financial embarrass- 
ments, hoth Achaia and Macedonia were taken charge 
of by Tiberius ; and it was not until 44 A. D. that Claudius 
restored them to the Senate (Tac. Ann. i. 76; Suet. 
Claud. 25). The writer of Acts 18 z2 is thus quite correct 
in speaking of Gallio in 53 or 54 AD. as dv@dmaros— 
ie., proconsul. The fiasco of Nero's proclamation made 
all Greece free, but this state of things lasted only a 
short time. With this exception, a proconsular governor 
was stationed in Corinth, the capital of Achaia, until 
the time of Justinian. 

In the NT we hear of only three towns of Achaia— 
ATHENS, CORINTH, and CENCHREA ;—but the Saluta- 
tions of the two Corinthian Epistles (esp. 2 Cor.1z év 
8Ay Ty ’Axalg) imply other Christian communities in 
the province. In-z Cor. 1615 the ‘house of Stephanas’ 
is called the 'first-fruits of Achaia’ (drapx rfjs’’Axalas). 
In this place, for 'Achaia' we should expect ‘ Corinth' ; 
for, according to Acts1734, Dionysius the Areopagite 
and other Athenians must have been the first-fruits of 
teaching in the province of Achaia. In Rom. 16s, where, 
according to the Text. Rec., Epaenetus is spoken of as 
the drapyi ris ’Axalas, the best texts read ’Agias [Ti. 
W & H, following BAX, etc.}. The charity of Acheean 
converts is praised in 2Cor.92 Rom.1526; but the 
reference may be merely to the church at Corinth (cp 
2 Cor. 810). Ww. J. W. 

ACHAICUS (ayaikoc [Ti.WH]}, a member of the 
Corinthian church, who, along with Stephanas and For- 
tunatus, had carried to Paul at Ephesus news of the 
Corinthians which had gladdened and refreshed him 
(1 Cor.1627f.). He is enumerated as one of the 
Seventy (Lk.10x) in Chron, Pasc, (Bonned. i, 402). 


ACHAN (j3Y, Josh. 7), called Achar ((3¥—i.e., 
‘troubled '—, cp OCRAN, [I3Y) in 1 Ch. 27 and (acwar 
[ed. Bensly]) in 4 Esd. 737[107] RV. G's readings are 
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ayap [BF and (except Josh. 71, Ayan) LI, Ayan [A; but 
AXap in Josh.7 24 1 Ch. 27]); the son of Carmi b, Zabdib. 
Zerah h. Judah, who unlawfully took possession of some 
of the ' devoted’ spoil of Jericho (seeBAN). His breach 
of a taboo had involved the whole host in guilt (R.S@ 
162), and the community had to free itself of responsi- 
bility by destroying not only Achan but also his whole 
family (Josh. 7 This is quite in accordance with 
primitive notions (RS@ 421), although our present text 
is due to later insertions in v. 24 4 With the variety 
in the form of the name is to be connected the word- 
play in Josh.725. Cp CARMI, I. 

ACHAZ (ayaz [Ti], ayac [WH], Mt.19), RV 
AHAZ (g.v. 1). 

ACHBOR (71239, § 68, %.2., Mouse [g.v.]; cp Ph. 
ASY, NIADY, DIADY; ayoBwp [BAL]). 

1. Father of Baal-hanau m king of Edom (Gen. 3638, 
xXoBup[A*D]; 39; 1Ch.14o, “aay [Ba. Ginsb.], axwBwp 
[B], x- [L]); also v 50 in 84, See Epom, § 4, 

2. b. Micah; acourtier of King Josiah (2 K. 221214; 
Jer.2622, MT and Theod. in Q mg. [BAR om.] ; Jer. 
3612, axxoBwp [BN*], -B7 [N*], axoBwp [Q]); in 2 Ch. 
8420 named ABDON [g.¥., 4] (afdodop [B], aBdwr [AL]). 


ACRIACHARUS (ayiayapoc [BA]; see further 
below). 

1. The prosperous nephew of Tobit (see TOBIT). 
He was cup-bearer, signet-keeper, steward, and overseer 
of accounts to Esarhaddon at Nineveh (Tob. l21f). 

In 1880 George Hoffmann pointed out? the identity 
of the Achiacharus of Tob. lezf 11:8 14:ct with 
Ahikar (on the name see below), a legendary sage and 
vezir of Sennacherib, who is the hero of a romance found 
in certain Syriac and Arabic MSS. According to this 
romance, he'almost lost his life through the base 
treachery of his sister's sou (cp Pesh. in Tob. 11:8), 
Nadan (=Aman of Tob. 1410—op [émolyoev] adap [B], 
vada (K) see AMAN—and probably= Nabal [or Laban 
or other form] of Tob.11318; see NASBAS), whom he 
had adopted. Restored to favour, he gave sundry 
proofs of his marvellous wisdom, especially in connec- 
tion with a mission to a foreign king. Assemanni had 
already observed (Bib. Or. 3, pt.1286 a) that in the 
Arabic story 'de Hicaro eadem fere narrantur quae 
de Aisopo Phryge’; chaps. 23-32 of the legendary Life 
of ésop (Maximus Planudes) in fact tell of Atsop and 
his kinsman Ennos a quite similar story. There can 
be little doubt that the story is oriental in origin; but 
it has been argued by Meissner (see below) that the 
4Zsop romance has preserved in some respects a more 
original form. The Greek recension, however, that 
must be assumed as the basis of certain Roumanian 
and Slavonic versions still surviving, was probably an 
independent version now lost, made from the Syriac. 
Allusions to an eastern sage axaikapos are found 
elsewhere {¢.g., Strabo, p. 762); and traces of his story 
seem to have made their way into the Talmud (ZD/G 
481x047. ['94]). The mutual relations of these various 
recensions are still ,obscure; but there seems little 
reason to question that the allusions in Tobit are to 
an already well-known story. M. R. James (Guardian, 
Feb. 2, 1898, pp. 163 7.) suggests parallels to the same 
story in the NT. 

Of the allusions, that in 1118 is wanting in the It.; those in 
IL 18 and 1410 are absent from the ‘Cbaldee’ and Heb. texts; 
while the Vg. omits all save that in 11158 (4chdor)—-perhaps the 
allusions were felt to have little to do with the story of Tobit. 

Greek variants of the name are axecxapos [x in c 1, eax. 
once in N¢.a], axefeje. [fe in 1410], axecxap [N* in 11 18, axeta~ 
xapos NCA], cp It. Achicarus, and in 1410 Achicar. The 
equivalent Hebrew would be “pe, and Meissner has pointed 
out that Pesb. has ¢Ra>f{ for P32 in 1Ch.65. The name 
remains obscure however. Pesh. has , aon; * Chald.' Ha, 





appr Hy ax ‘nx; Vg. Achiéor, and Pesh. inlarf. dann/, 





1 'Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischen Martyrer,’ in 
Abhandl. f. d. Kunde d. Morgeniandes, 1, no. 35 P» 182. 
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In the romance the forms are ge i thon [cod. Sach.]; 


Saue/ [cod. in Brit. Mus|). 

Published texts—(r) Semitic: Arabic, A Salhani, Contes 
arabes, 2-20 (Beyrouth, 1890) ; Ar. and Neo-Syr., M. Lidzbarski, 
from cod. Sachau 339, in Ph dnzungshefte aur ZA Hefte 4-5, 1 
Teil, with Germ. transl. 5 English transl. of Syriac(compared with 
Ar. and Neo.-Syr.), E. J. Dillon, Condenep. Rev. March ’98, p. 
369-386 5 Ep. also versions of the Arabian Nights—e.g., SirR” E 
Burton, 4 a Laylah wa Laylah, supplemental volumes, 6 3-38 » 
Ethiopic (precepts), C. H. Gomnill, DB. 
saphen, 19-21, 40-44. (2) Slavonic: Germ. transl. V. Jagic, 
Byzant. Zeitsch. | 111-126. Armenian, printed at Constanti- 
nople, in 1708, 1731, and 1862.1 (4) The Story of Ahikar, Cony. 
beare, Hairis, arid Lewis, Camb. 1898 (Gk. text ; Armen., Syr. 
and Arab, texts and transl.; Slav. “and Eth. transl.) appeared 
as these sheets were being passed for press. 

Discussions : Bruno Meissner, ZDHG 48 171-197{’94] 3 Jagi¢ 
(f. eit. 107-111); Ernst Kuhn (6. 127-130); Lidzbarski (4c. 
37) 5 Bickell, Atheneum, 22nd Nov. 1890, p. yoo, and 24th 
Jan. eer 123; oH also 20th Nov. 1897, p. giz, and 27th 
Nov., p. 750; J. R. Harris in Story of Ahikar (see above), pp. 
vil. -lxxxviii- . 

2. 'King of Media’ (Tob. 1415 [y*]; It. Achicar)= NeBu- 
cHapNEzzaR (6. [B]))=Auasvervs (é. [Al). See Tosrr, 
BOOK OF. 

ACHIAS (acuzas), 4Esd. 12. See AniyAH, 1. 

ACHIM (ayeim [BR*], —N ayin, —HN [A etc.], 
ayim [&P ete], cp ayerm=ONTIN, AHIAM, 1 Ch. 
1135 [BHA], and =)», JACHIN, Gen. 46 10 [A*vid-], Ch. 
24 17[16][B]), a name in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 1 14). 
See GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, § 2 ¢. 

ACHIOR (ay[e]iwop [BHA], § 44), in the romance 
of JUDITH {g.%.)}, ‘captain of all the sons of Ammon.' 
Having dared to warn Holofernes of the danger of 
attacking the Israelites, he was handed over to them to 
share their fate on the expected triumph of the Assyrian 
arms (653%). He was hospitablyreceived, and ultimately 
became a Jewish proselyte—no doubt to the great 
edification of Jewish readers of the story. 

In some versions of Tobit his name takes the place of that of 


ACHIACHARUS (g,v.)--an error due to the similarityof£ and zw 
in Syriac. 


ACHIPHA (ayelBa [B]), 1 Esd.$s:¢ RV=Lzra 
@31, HAKUPHA. 

ACHISH (!°38, aryoyc [BA], aky. [L]), a Philis- 
tine, son of Maoch (1S. 272} or Maachah (1K. 239 f3 
arxic [A]); a king of Gath, with whom David and 

and took refuge from the persecution of Saul (see 
DAVID, § 5). He is described as a credulous man 
whom David found it easy to deceive, representing that 
his raids against Bedouin tribes were really directed 
against the Judahites and their allies, and taking care 
not to leave any of his captives alive to reveal the truth 
to Achish. At Ziklag, which had been assigned to 
him as his place of residence, David lived as a freebooter 
in vassalage to Achish for a year and four months 
(G only four months). The confidence, however, with 
which his suzerain regarded him was not shared by 
the Philistine lords, who prevailed upon Achish to 
dismiss David from his army when starting to meet 
Saul at Gilboa. See 1S. 271-282 291-11, a connected 
passage of date prior to 800(SBOT). In another passage 
(1K. 230/,), where the execution of Shimei [1] is ac- 
counted for by his having gone to Gath in search of 
some runaway slaves, it is said that the fugitives went 
to Achish. No doubt the same king is meant (son of 
Maacah, v.39), though the reference to Achish has the 
appearance of being a later ornamental insertion made 
in oblivion of chronology. 

To a very much later writer (see 1S. 2110-15 [x1-16]} 
the account in 1S.27-29 seemed to reflect on David's 
patriotism. He therefore devised an entertaining and 
unobjectionable story, in the style of the Midrash, 
which he hoped would supplant the no longer intelligible 
historical tradition. According to him, David went 
alone, and was compelled to feign madness for safety 

2 According to information received from Mr. F, C. Cony. 
beare, there are two Armenian recensions, the earlier of which 


appears to be in some respects more primitive than the Syriac. 
ere is also, probably, a Georgian version. 
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till he could escape. The author of the title of Ps. 34 
accepted this story, but by mistake (thinking af Gen. 
202) wrote ‘Abimelech' for ‘Achish" (af[e]isedex 
"BRAR], axetu. [U], Achzmelech ; Pesh. quite different). 
TKC. 

ACIUTOB (ayeirwB [B]), 1Esd.82=4 Esd. Lt 
AV =Ezra 72, AHITUB, 2. 

ACHMETHA (NNDM8), Ezra 62}, the capital of 
Media; see ECBATANA. 


ACHOR (13; aywp [BAL]), a valley on the 
N. boundary of Judah (Josh.157), which, as we may 
infer from Josh. 7 (Euexaxwp [BAL]) combined with 
Hos. 215[17], led up from Jericho into the highlands of 
Judah. In Is. 6510 it represents the E. portion of Canaan 
on this side the Jordan, To an Israelite its name natur- 
ally suggested gloomy thonghts. Hosea promises that 
in the future, when Israel has repented, the evil omen 
shall be nullified, and a much later prophetic writer 
(Is. Ze.) that the valley of Achor shall become a 
resting-place of flocks. Early legend connected the 
name with the sin of Achan the ‘troubler’ of Israel 
(Josh. 7 24-26, /Z}. Many (e.g. Grove, very positively, 
in Smiths D&) have identified the valley with the 
Wiidy el-Kelt, which leads down through a stupendous 
chasm in the mountains to the plain of the Jordan, and 
is, to unromantic observers, dark and dismal. This 
widy, however, is scarcely lifeless enough to he Achor, 
for its slender torrent-stream rarely dries up. It is 
also scarcely broad enough; it would never have 
occurred to the most ecstatic seer that flocks could 
lie down in the Wady el-Kelt. Some other valley 
must be intended. According to the OS (21725 8934) 
the valley was to the N, of Jericho, and its old name 
still clung to it. This cannot be reconciled with the 
statement in Josh. Ze, respecting the N. boundary of 
Judah. 

ACHSAH (DD), § 71, ‘anklet’; acya [B], ayca 
[AL]), according to Josh. 1516-19, and (aza [BI], 
acya [Bab™sA}} Judg.li2-15 (ep 1Ch.249; AV 
Achsa, 02a [L]), a daughter of Caleb, who offered 
her in marriage to the conqueror of Kirjath-sepher. She 
was won by his younger brother Othniel. At her peti- 
tion, because her home was to be in the dry southland 
(Negeb),Caleb bestowed upon her certain coveted waters 
called the Upper and the Lower Golath (see below). 
The simple grace of the narrative holds us spell-hound ; 
but we niust not, with Kittel (Hist.1 299), pronounce 
the story historical on this account. That some clans 
should have been named after individuals is not incon- 
ceivable; but it is most improbable that we have any 
true traditions respecting the fortunes of such possible 
individuals, and it would be throwing away the lessons 
of experience to admit the lifelikeness of a narrative as 
an argument for its historicity. According to analogy, 
Achsah must represent a Kenizzite clan, allied in the 
first instance to the Calebites of Hebron, but also, very 
closely, to the clan settled at Debir and called Othniel ; 
and the story arose in order to justify the claim of the 
Achsah clan to the possession of certain springs which 
lay much nearer to Hebron than to Debir (so Prof. 
G. F. Moore, on Judg.1). That the cause is amply 
sufficient, can hardly be denied (cp the Beersheba and 
Rehoboth stories in Genesis). It only remains to discover 
the right springs. We know where to look, having 
identified Debir with the highest degree of probability. 
And our search is rewarded. In all other parts of the 
district the water supply is from cisterns ; no streams or 
springs occur. But about seven miles (Conder) N. of 
ed-Diaheriyeh (the true Debir), and near Van de Velde's 
site for Debir (Kh. ed-Dilbeh), are beautiful springs 
(worthy of being Achsah's prize), which feed a stream 
that runs for three or four miles. and does not dry up.? 
The springs, which are fourteen, are in three groups, 

1 PEF Mem.38302; see also GASm. Hist. Geog. 279 (cp 
Pp. 78), who speaks of only two springs. 
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and the two which are nearest to the head of the 
valley may be presumed to be the Upper and Lower 
Golath, «The identification is certainly a valuable one. 
See, further, GOLATH-MAIM. 

ACHSHAPR (AWN, Ze. ‘sorcery’ 5 azeid [BI], 
axcad [A], ayac. [L]), one of the unknown sites 
in the book of Joshua. It lay, according to P, on the 
border of the Asherite territory (Josh. 1925 ; xea@ [B]). 
Its king (if the same Achsbaph is meant) joined the 
northern confederation under Jabin, king of Hazor (Ah; 
axip [A], axe [F acthea] xaca, L and 

an Le) a BS his Tee 1 S20 a (be, 455) 
Senet it with the modern hee] a ce near the 
bend of the river Litany where there are some ruins of 
uncertain date; this identification would suit Josh. 111, 
but not 1925. Maspero, on the other hand, followed 
by WMM (As. # Eur. 154, cp 173), identifies 
Achshaph with the 4ésag of the name-hst of Tbotmes 
Il, (RP@,546). In this part of the list, however, 
there are names of localities in the region of Jezreel, 
which is outside the land of Asher. Flinders Petrie 
(Hist. of Bg. 2326) connects Aksap with "Asifeh, 9 m. 
SSW. of Jeba, which is hazardous. At any rate there 
were probably several places noted anciently for their 
sorcerers and therefore called Acbshaph. The form xeap 
(see above) has suggestedamost improbable identification 
with Haifa (PEF Mem. 1165). The statement of Eus. 
in OS, 21854 7% (axoa@) is geographically impossible. 


ACHZIB (3"Y3% ; probably ‘ winter-torrent '). 

1. Atown of Judah in the Shephélah, mentioned with 
Ke'illah and Maréshah, Jos.15 44 (axvefe. x. xeter@ [B], 
axtex [A], axfex8 [L]), also Mic. Irgf, where G42, 
losing the intended paronomasia, renders ‘the houses 
of Achzib’ ofxovs waraiovs. The name becomes CHEZIB 
(a3; Samar. text, Chazbab; xaoPt [AEL]) in Gen. 88 st, 
where the legend presupposes that Chezib is the centre 
of the clan of Shelah; and since in 1 Ch.422} ‘the 
men of Cozeba' (e215 5 xagnBa [AL]; but cwxyba 
[B], cp owya =Socoh) are said to belong to the same 
clan, we may safely recognise COZEBA (so RV ; AV 
CHOZEBA) as another form of the same name. The 


" 


Apart from scanty notices supplied by the N T epistles, 
this book is our only source for the history of Christianity 
during its first thirty or thirty-five years. The question 
of its trustworthiness is, therefore, of fundamental im- 
portance.’ 

The sections in which, as an eye-witness, the writer 
gives his narrative in the first person plural (1610-17 20 
5-15 211-18 27 1-2816) may be implicitly 


6 ’ 
1. bee We accepted. But it may be regarded as 
om pons equally certain that they are not by the 
or Journey same writer as the other parts of the 
Record. book. In the sections named, the book 


shows acquaintance with the stages of travel of almost 
every separate day, and with other very unimportant 
details (2013 212/26 2811,etc.) ; outside these limits 
it has no knowledge even of such an important fact as 
that of Paul's conflicts with his opponents in Galatia and 
Corinth, and mentions only three of the twelve adventures 
catalogued so minutely in 2 Cor. ll ag f. cp 23 (Acts 1419 
1622 23//). Even had the writer of the book as a whole 
(assuming him to have been a companion of Paul) been 
separated from the apostle — remaining behind, ¢.2., in 
Macedonia during the interval between 1617 and 205— 
he would surely afterwards have gathered the needful 
details from eye-witnesses and embodied them in his 
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name may perhaps linger in ‘Ain el Kezbeh, between 
Yarmiik (Jarmuth) and Shuweikeh (Socoh), but to the 
E. of both (SoGASm., after PAF Mem, 336). Conder's 
identification of Cozeba with the ruin of Kuweiziba, ok 
m. NE. of Halhiil towards. Hebron (PEF Mem. 3313) 
is therefore superfluous. Buhl wisely doubts the pro- 
posal to identify it with Kussabe SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
(Pal 192). 

2. A Canaanite town, 9 m, to the north of Accho, 
like which city it was:claimed but not conquered by the 
tribe of Asher, Josh. 1929 (exofo8 [B], axvep iat 
atep [A"), axazep [L}}, Jade larh (aoxage [ 
-xevder [A]). Sennacherib mentions Akzibi and-Akku 
together in the Taylor inscription (RP) 688). Achzib 
(Aram. Achdib) is the Ecdippa, éxdvrma, of OS, 9513 
22497, the exderrwy [B/ 1134], exSelaous (Ant. v. 1 22, 
where it is said to have been also called dpxy) of Jos., 
the modern eg-Z70. T.K.C 


ACIPHA (ayeiBa [Bl}. 1 Esd. Sar} AV=Ezra2sr, 
HIAKUPHA, 

ACITHO (akxi@@ [A]), Judith8rt. . 
(7-¥-) 4). 

ACRA(akpa [ANV]), rMace, 133 etc., AV‘ strong- 
hold,' RV ‘citadel.’ See JERUSALEM. 


ACRABBIM (D'25)Y), Josh. 153; RV AKRABBIM. 


* ACRE (79°, ey oc in Is.; for @ in r Sam. cp 
We. Dr. a Joe. ) sa 1 S.1414 AV mg. RV. The 
Heb. word tle oe denote the amount of land which a 
span or YOKE [g.vs] of oxen could plough in the course 
of a day (cp below); perhaps, like the Egyptian &poupa, 
it ultimately became a fixed quantity (cp Now. Arch. 1 
202). Even at the present day the fellahin of Palestine 
measure by the fadddn (=Syr. paddind ‘yoke'; cp 
ZDPV 479) ; cp also Lat. jugum, jugerum. The term 
is not restricted, to arable land, being applied in Is. 4¢. 
to a vineyard. Winckler, however (4OF, 2nd ser., 2 
go), derives semed from Bab. samddu (=Sakdlu) to 
weigh, properly to measure off (which is at any rate 
barely possible), and attempts to show that semed in 
Is. can denote only a liquid measure (which is by no 
means obvious). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


RV, AHITUB 


book, instead of satisfying himself with such extra- 
ordinarily meagre notes as we have in 1821-23 201-3 or 
165-8. Even were be following an old journal, he 
could never have ‘passed over SO many important matters 
in silence simply because they were not to be found in 
his notes. Further, be contradicts the Epistle to the 
Galatians so categorically (see GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO, 
§ 5, and COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM) that, if we assume 
his identity with the eye-witness who writes in the first 
person, we are compelled (see below, § 6) to adopt one of 
two courses. We must either make Galatians non-Pauline 
or pronounce the writer of Acts as a whole to be a 
‘tendency’ writer of the most marked character — hardly 
less so than a post-apostolic author who should have 
simply invented the 'we' sections. To suppose that 
the ‘we' sections were invented, however, is just as 
inadmissible as to question the genuineness of Galatians. 
If the sections had been invented, they would not 
have been so different from the rest of the book. We 
must therefore conclude that the sections in question 
come from a document written by an eye-witness, the 
so-called ‘ we' source, and that this was used by a later 
writer, the compiler of the whole book. 

It is upon this assumption of a distinct authorship for 

2 On title see below, § 3 n. 
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the ‘ we’ sections that we are best able to pass a compara- 
tively favourable judgment on the compiler’s deviations 
from historical facts in other parts-of the book. But 
there is one charge from which he cannot be freed, viz., 
that he has followed the method of retaining the ‘we’ 
withoyt change. In the case of so capable a writer, 
in whom hardly a trace can be detected, either in 
vocabulary or in style, of the use of documents, this fact 
is not to be explained by lack of skill, such as is some- 
times met with in the Mediseval chroniclers. The 
inference is inevitable that he wished — what has actually 
happened — thatthe whole book should he regarded as 
the work of an eye-witness. An analogous case is to 
be found in the ‘I’ taken over from the Memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 727-834 91-15 ; Neh. 11-75 
1231136-31 ; also in Tob. 13-36, and in Protevangelium 
Jacobi, 18 f.). Just as Ezral0 and Neh. 8, as well as 
the sections just mentioned, must be held to rest on 
those Memoirs, although modified and with the ‘I’ 
dropped out, so in Acts we may assume much other 
matter to have been drawn from the source from which 
the ‘we’ sections are derived. Any attempt, however, 
to assign to this source whole sections of the book not 
having the we,’ and to use the conclusion so gained as 
a proof of the trustworthiness of everything thns assumed 
to belong to it, must he postponed until this trustworthi- 
ness has been investigated by the means otherwise at our 
command. 

In this investigation we begin with certain obvious 
inaccuracies— first of all with those which cannot be 
traced to the influence of any tendency. 
Let us take the manifestation of Christ 

anjipfAseneasA to Paul near Damascus. According to 

by endency. 229 his companions see the light from 
heaven but do not, hear the voice of Jesus; according 
to 97 they hear the voice but see no one and do not fall 
down; according to 26x2-18 they fall down indeed with 
Paul, but it is he alone who sees the heavenly light, 
and hears the voice. This last account, moreover, 
represents him as having received at the time an ex- 
planation of what had occurred ; according to 2214 $, 
he did not receive the explanation until afterwards, 
through Ananias. 

Further inconsistencies of statement are to he found when we 
compare the explanation of the departure from Jerusalem in 
9 26-30 with that in 2217-21 5; the account in 1044 (ér) with that 
in 1115 @p&acGar); the explanation of the offering in 2120-26 
with that in 24 17£ , the accounts in 2131-34 2223-29 2327 with 
28 17, according to which Paul was, in Jerusalem, a prisoner of 
the Jews and not as yet of the Romans; the occasion of the 
appea to Caesar in 259-12 with that in 28184 The liberation 
of Paul and Silas from’prison at Philippi (16 23-40) is not only a 
very startling miracle (with resemblances to what we read in 
Euripides, Baccher, 436-441, 502 7, 606-628 [cp Nonnus, Diony- 
staca, 45 262-285], and as regards Acts16 35-39, in_ Lucian, 
Toxaris, 27-33), hut is scarcely reconcilable’ with 1 Thess. 22, 
where the language of the apostle hardly suggests that his 


‘boldness in God’ was in any measure due to an occurrence of 
this kind. 


So much for inaccuracies that cannot be attributed to 
any tendency on the part of the writer. There are 
others— and these of much greater importance — which 
can only be soexplained. Beforediscussing these, let us 
ascertain clearly what the tendency of the writer is. 

Every historian who is not simply an annalist must 
have ‘tendency’ in the wider sense of that word. 

His trustworthiness is not necessarily 

8. Tendency rected thereby : indeed, it has actual 

of the book, @fected thereby : indeed, it has actually 

been urged by one of the apologists for 
Acts, as an argument for the trustworthiness of the book, 
that it was designed to be put in as a document at the 
trial of Paul, and was written entirely with this view—a 
position that cannot, however, be made good. Now, it 
is clear that the book does not profess to be a history & 
the first extension of Christianity, or of the Church in the 
apostolic age : it covers really only a small portion 
of this field. It is equally certain that the title rpdgets 
(7@v ?) dwroorédwy does not express the purpose of its 


1 Aherle, 7#b. Theol. Quartaischr. 1863, pp. 84-134. 
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2. Inaccuracies 


author, who relates hardly anything of James and John, 
and of nine of the apostles mentions nothing but the 
names.! Neither is the hook a history of Peter and 
Paul, for it tells also of John, of both the Jameses, of 
the deacons, of Stephen, Philip, Apollos, and others. 
Nor is it a history of the spread of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome; for the founding of the Roman 
church is not described but presupposed (2815). and all 
that has any interest for the writer is the arrival there 
of Paul (192r 23:3), It is often supposed that the aim 
of the book is expressly formulated in 18, and that 
the purpose of the author was to set forth the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem, through Samaria, and to 
the ends of the. earth. This is much too indefinite to 
account either for the difference in scale of the various 
narratives, sometimes so minutely detailed and some- 
times SO very vague, or for their marked divergences 
from actual history. 

It is, therefore, no prejudice on the part of critics, 
put the nature of the book itself, that leads us to ascribe 
tendency to the writer. Only (1)we must not, with the 
Tiibingen School, consider it ‘ conciliatory.” According 
to that view, Acts was an attempt from the Pauline side, 
by means of concessions, to bring Judaism to a recogni- 
tion of Gentile Christianity. A reconciliation of the 
two was thus to be effected in face of the danger that 
threatened both, from Gnosticism on the one side and 
from state persecution on the other. This cannot have 
been the purpose. Acts is much too harsh towards non- 
Christian Jews, for whom Christian Jews continued to 
retain a certain sympathy (223 751-53 185 f. 12-17 19 13-16 
2127-36 2312-15, etc.); besides, most of the details which 
it gives have no relation to any such purpose. The 
main point on which the supposed reconciliation turns, 
the Apostolic Decree (1528 f.), is to be explained other- 
wise (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 10). (2} On the 
other hand, the book is not a mere apology for Paul. 
If it were, much of its contents would be unsuitable (6.205 
the enumeration of the conditions required in an apostle 
{lex 7], which were not fulfilled in Paul); it does not 
even give such a view of the personality of Paul as the 
facts known to us from the epistles demand (see below, 
§§ 7, 14). There remains only (3) one other possible 
view of the author’s tendency. His aim is to justify the 
Gentile Christianity of himself and his time, already on 
the way to Catholicism, and he seeks to do this by 
means of an account of the origin of Christianity. " The 
apostles, including Paul, are the historical foundation 
of Christianity, and 432 a, where we are told that all 
Christians were of one heart and soul, may be regarded 
as forming a motto for the book. 

A whole series of demonstrable inaccuracies becomes 
comprehensible when viewed as result- 
- ing from this tendency. Paul never 
Mirko Biba comes into conflict with the original 

is tendency, apostles or their followers as he does 
in Gal. 4317 By 1012; 2Cor. 1014 f. 1113-15 18-23. 

The one misunderstanding (Acts15) that arises is cleared 
away by the original apostles ; the attempt to enforce the cir- 
cumcision of Titus (Gal. 23-5)—nay, the whole personality of 
Titus—is just as carefully passed over in silence as are the dis- 
pute with Peter at Antioch (Gal. 221-21 5 see COUNCIL OF 
JERUSALEM, § 3) and the Jndaising plots to impose on the 


Galatians and Corinthians another Gospel, that of circumcision 
(Gal.18f 612 f), and another Christ (2Cor. 114%). 


4. Inaccuracies 


Apart 








1 It is not to be inferred from the absence of the article from 
the title in good MSS (mpagews arogroAwy [BD]) that the author 
meant to say that it was with the acts of only some of the apostles 
that he proposed to deal; for it would he very strange that he 
should admit such an incompleteness in the very title of his 
work. The article before érooréAwy is omitted because mpéfeis 
is without it ; and that is so simply because such is the usual 
practice at the beginning of hooks (cp Mt. 11 Acts 11 and see 
Winer (8), § 194, 10. Since therefore no form of the’ title can 
he assigned to the author of the book we conclude that the title 
must date from the time when the book was first united with 
others in one collection—its ‘first occurrence is in the last third of 
the second century (Mur. Fragm. Tert. Clem.Al.), The simple 
apa£ers [x], common since Origen, is meaningless as an original 
title, and intelligible only as an abbreviation. 
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from the Gentiles, who seldom show hostility to Paul (14 
16 16-23 1923-41), it is (notwithstanding the end of 2 Cor. 128 
only at the hands of non-Christian Jews that Paul meets with 
difficulties (13 45 186199 2824) or persecutions (9 23 f 29 1350 
142 519 175-8 13 1812/7. 20 319 21 27-36 2312-21 241-9 252-9 24). 
For further illustrations of the operation of this tendency in the 
writer of Acts see SIMON and Baryjesus. 

On the other hand, Paul brings forward nothing 
whatever in which the original apostles had not led the 
way : far from going beyond them at all, he appears 
to be entirely dependent on them. 

His journeys to Arabia, Syria, and Cilicia (Gal.117 21) are 
assed over in silence, and thus it is made out that not he but 

eter gains the first Gentile convert, for Cornelius, in opposi- 
tion to 10222 35, where he is a semi-proselyte is represented in 
1028 45 11128 157 as a pure Gentile. (Historically, however, 
after Beter had, in face of the doubts of the primitive church, so 
completely, and as a question of general principle, justified the 
reception of Cornelius into the Chistian community without 
his being subjected to the requirements of the Mosaic law, 
as is related in 11z-x8, the question that led to the Council of 
Jerusalem could never again have sprung up.) 

ae whenever Paul comes into a strange city, he seeks (as 
we should expect him to do) to establish relations first of all with 
the synagogue, since, through the proselytes who might he 
looked for there, he could obtain access to the Gentiles: our 
view agrees also with Rom. 1018-21, According to Acts, how- 
ever, in almost every place where Paul betakes himself with 
his message to the Gentiles as distinct from the Jews, he has 
to purchase anew the right to do so, by first of all preaching 
to the Jews and being rejected by them (1814 45, 4 184-6198. 
28 17 24-28). The only exceptions to this rule are Bercea (17 
ro-12), Paphos, Lystra, and Athens (136147 1717)—where the 
narrative passes at once to a quite singular incident—and towns 
so summarily dealt with as Derbe and Perga (14 21 25), along 
with Iconium, where Gentiles are brought to Christianity 
through the sermon in the synagogue (141). In 2817-28, in 
order to make the right to preach to the Gentiles dependent 
on the rejection of the gospel by the Jews, the very existence 
of the Christian church, already, according to 28 15, to be found 
in Rome, is ignored. Such a dependence of Paul's life-work 
—his mission to the Gentiles-—on the deportment of the Jews, 
and that too in every individual city, 1s quite irreconcilable 
with Gal. 11627.4, and with the motives which the author him- 
self indicates in Acts 134728 &,as well as with 915 2617 (7 

After the apportne of Jesus himself to Paul near Damascus, 
the apostle has yet further to be introduced to his work by 
human agency (in the first instance by Ananias [9 610-19 22 10 
14-16], and subsequently [11 25] by BarnaBas [¢.v.], a member 
of the original church), and this happens after the church of 
Antioch—the first Gentile Christian Church, and Paul's first 
important congregation—had already been founded by Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem (11 es (Both of these statements are 
contradicted by Gal.116; the latter of them also by the 
order in which Syria and Cilicia are taken in Gal. 12x.) 
Moreover, at the COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (¢.z. § 6) Paul has only 
io eve in a report and to accept the decisions of the primitive 
church. 


The tendency we have pointed out throws light also 
on the parallel (which is tolerably close, especially where 
miracles are concerned) between the acts and experiences 
of Peter and of Paul. 

Both begin by healing a man lame from birth (3 2-10=148-10), 
and go on to the cure of another sick man (9 33 A=288); they 
heal many men at once, both directly (516289) and mediately 
(513=1912), besides doing signs and wonders generally (243 
512=1431512 1911); both bring adeadperson to life (9 36-42 
209-12); both perform a miracle of judgment (5 1-10=18 6-11); 
both, by the laying-on of hands, confer the gift’of the Holy. 
Ghost @ 14-17=19 1-7), and in doing so also impart the gift of 
tongues (1044-46=196); both have a vision corresponding with 
one oy another man (10 r-22=9 3-16); both are 
miraculously delivered from prison (518 °F Byer = 16-23-34); 
both are scourged (5 40=16 22 7); both decline divine honours 
in almost identical words (1025 f =14 12-28, cp 256). 

The life of Paul included many more incidents of this 
kind than that of Peter; but from what we have already 
observed we can understand how the author's wish not 
to allow Peter to fall behind Paul must have influenced 
the narrative. Still, he hasby no means wholly sacrificed 
history to his imagination; had this been so, he would 
certainly have brought his narrative into much closer 
agreement with his own ideals. He has not, for ex- 
ample, introduced in the case of Peter, as in that of 
Paul, a stoning (1419), or threats against life (923. 
29 145), or an exorcism (1616-18). And in like manner 
the omission of many of the items enumerated in 2 Cor. 
1123-27 12x2 may be explained, at least in part, by the 
supposition that he had no definite knowledge about 
them. He has, it would seem, at least in the main, 
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confined himself to matter preserved by tradition, merely 
making a selectionand putting it into shape. 

The author has two tendencies in 
addition to the religious~ theological 
one, 

1. There is first the geféticad tendency, the desire to 
say as little as possible unfavourahle to the Roman civil 
power. 


_ In the Third Gospel we already find Pilate declaring that he 
finds no fault in Jesus, and he has this judgment confirmed by 
Herod, who in the other gospels is not mentioned at all in con- 
nection with the examination of Jesus. Pilate declares thrice 
over that he will release Jesus, and he is prevailed upon 
to pass adverse sentence only by the insistence of the Jews 
(Lk. 23 1-25). In Acts (which has even been eg vane by some 
as an apology for Christianity intended to be laid ‘before 
Gentiles ; see above, § 3 my the first converts of Peter and Paul 
are Roman officers(10 11 7) while it is the Roman authorities 
who definitely declare Paul to be no political criminal as the 
Jews would have it (1814 4 193723292518 f 2631 f) ; it is by 
them also that he is protected (in more than one instance at 
any rate) from conspiracies (18 72-17 19 31 2131-3628 10 22-33 
252-4). 

When this political tendency is recognised, the con- 
clusion of the book becomes intelligible. Otherwise 
it is a riddle. Even if the author meant to add still 
a rplros déyos (third treatise)— which is pure con- 
jecture— he could not suitably have ended the devrepos 
Adyos (second treatise) otherwise than with the death of 
Paul: that he did not survive Paul is even less likely 
than that he.was otherwise interrupted at this point of 
his work. When we take account of this political ten- 
dency, however, ‘none forbidding him' (dxwrtrws) is 
really a skilfully devised conclusion. The very last 
word thus says something favourable to the Roman 
authorities, and, in order not to efface this impression, 
the writer leaves the death of Paul unmentioned. 

2. Secondly, he has in his mode of narration an 
esthetic as well as a political tendency : he aims at 
being graphic. 

This end is promoted very specially by the ‘we,’ and the details, 
otherwise purposcless, appropriated from the Journcy Record ; 
but itis also served by much in chaps. 1-12 that, without having 
any claim to be regarded as historical, contributes to the en- 
livening of the picture of the primitive Christian community 
(see below, § 13); also by the speeches (see § 14), and par- 
ticularly by the miracle-narratives, which in almost every 
case where they are not derived from the 'we' document (see 
§ 8) are characterised by touches of remarkable vigonr (19-11 


21-13 43 3 I-1n 55-1712 15 f. 17-25 6886/1339 f 9 3-19 33-42 
101-22 12 3-11 1311 14 38-13 16 23-3419 11,7), 


The total influence of all these tendencies not having 
been so great as to lead the author wholly to disregard 
the matter supplied to him by tradition. 
6. nti effect it has often been supposed possible to 
t of t Coe affirm that he had no such tendencies 
endencies OM at all. The inaccuracies of the book 
the history. : ; : : 
are in this case explained simply by 
the assumption that the writer was not in pos- 
session of full information, and that, in a naive yet 
still unhiassed way, he first represented to himself the 
conditions of the apostolic age, and afterwards described 
them, as if they had been similar to those of his own, 
when the conflict of tendencies in the primitive Christian 
Church had already been brought to anend. Certain 
it is that in his unquestioning reverence for the apostles, 
it was impossible for him to conceive the idea of their 
having ever been at variance with one another. On 
the other hand, it cannot possibly be denied that he 
must at the same time have either passed over accounts 
that were very well known to him or completely changed 
them. It is hard to understand how any one can airily 
say that to this writer, a Paulinist, the Pauline epistles 
remained unknown. Paradoxical as it sounds, it is 
certainly the fact that such a lack of acquaintance would 
be more easily explicable had he been a companion of 
Paul (a supposition which, however, it is impossible to 
accept; see above, § I) than itis on the assumption 
that he lived in post-apostolic times. It is conceivable, 
though not probable, that Paul might sometimes have 
been unable tocommunicatehis epistles tohis companions 
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hefore sending them off. But a companion of Paul 
would at least he familiar with the events which are 
recorded in the epistles — events with which the represen- 
tation in Acts is inconsistent. If we ark not prepared 
to declare the whole mass of the Pauline epistles to 
be spurious, and their statements about the events to 
which they allude unhistorical, there is no way of 
acquitting the writer of Acts from the charge of having 
moulded history under the influence of ‘tendency.’ 
Only this tendency must be understood as being simply 
a consistent adherence to the view of the history that he 
had before he studied his sonrces. 

The tendencies of the author once established in 
regard to points where his historical inaccuracy admits 


2 of definite proof from a trustworth 
7. Possible 7 tf 


] _ source, one may perhaps found on 
further influ them presumptions in regard to matters 
tendency that admit of no such control. Did 
¥+ paul circumcise Timothy(163)? Since 


Timothy’s mother is called a Jewess, and Paul held 
the principle laid down in 1Cor.920, it is impossible 
to deny categorically that he did. Nevertheless, it 
remains in the highest degree improbable, especially 
after Paul had, just before (Gal.23-5), so triumphantly 
and as a question of principle, opposed the circum- 
cision of Titus. The difficulty of the case is not much 
relieved even by the supposition that the circumcision 
happened before the Council ‘of Jerusalem, and only on 
account of the Jews of that place (163) and therefore, 
notwithstanding the statement of the same verse, not 
with a view to the missionary journeys. Again, did 
Paul take a Nazirite vow? We leave 1818 out of 
account, since the text does not enable us clearly to 
decide whether that assertion concerns Paul or Aquila, 
and since a Nazirite could shave his head only in 
Jerusalem. In 2120-26, however, Paul is represented as 
having taken such a vow, not only without waiting for 
the minimum period of thirty days required by tradi- 
tional law (2127 241 xx, cp Jos. BJ ii. 15x [§ 313]; Num. 
633-22; see NAZIRITE), hut also, and above all, with 
the expressly avowed purpose of proving that the report 
of his having exempted the Jewish Christians of the 
Diaspora from obligation to the ceremonial law was 
not true, and that he himself constantly observed that 
law (cp2817). This would, for Paul, have been simply 
an untruth, and that, too, on a point of his religious 
conviction that was fundamental (Gal. 49-11; Rom. 104, 
etc.). Just as questionable, morally, would it have been 
had he really described himself, especially before a court 
of justice (236, cp 242r 265-8 2820), simply as a 
Pharisee, asserted that he was accused only on account 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and 
held his peace about his Christianity. 

In view of the tendencies that have heen pointed out, 
there is. unhappily, some room for the suspicion that 
8. The Journey bas author has not pele himself bound 

2 O appropriate the ‘we’ source in its 
Record: a. its . j are 

treatment. integrity. This is indeed made ante- 
cedently probable bv the fact that he 
has already in the Third Gospel passed over much that 
lay before him in his sources, and that the sections 
of the Journey Record actually adopted supply for 
the most part only superficial notices of the stages 
passed, or miracle stories. Add just in proportion to 
the freedom of the latter from legendary embellishments 
(16 16-18 209-12 283-9), and to their credibility even in 
the eyes of those who wholly reject the supernatural 
(although, of course, the narrators thought them 
miraculous), must be our regret at every instance in 
which the Journey Record has been set aside, or even in 
which its words (as has been conjectured to be some- 
times the case; see above, § I) are not reproduced 
exactly. 

This free treatment of the Journey Record increases 
the difficulty of ascertaining who was its author. 
Had the record been adopted intact, we should have 
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been certain that it was not composed by any of those 
who appear among the companions of Paul in the 
sections where the narrative ‘we’ does 

9. 6. Its : Sets 
thor. not occur. But this means of solution is 

_ out of the question. And if the source 
came into the hands of the author of Acts as (let us 
say) an anonymous document, or if, in the interest of 
greater vividness, he used the ‘we’ without regard to 
the person originally meant, he may also at the same 
time have spoken of the writer of the Journey Record 
in the third person, even when he was otherwise 
following the document. Yet 205 is a strong indica- 
tion that by the ‘we’ he does not wish us to 
understand any one at least of the seven mentioned in 
the immediately preceding verse. Thus the text at all 
events gives nowhere any ground for thinking .of 
Timothy, who, moreover, is mentioned in 1714 f, 185 
in the third person. If we are to regard the record as 
coming from Széas, the author of Acts must have used 
it-without the ‘we,’ and, in a very fragmentary way 
indeed, for long periods during which, according to his 
own statement (1540 1619 25 29 17410 185), Silas was 
with Paul. This, though not quite impossible, is very 
unlikely. Moreover, Silas is never again mentioned in 
Acts after 185; neither, from the same period — that of 
Paul’s first stay in Corinth (2Cor.119)—is he again 
mentioned in the Pauline Epistles; and in I Pet. 5x2, 
he appears by the side of Peter. Whoever attributes 
the Journey Record to Zéfws must in like manner 
assume that much of it has been either not used at all 
or used without the ‘we.’ For Titus was with Patl 
at the time of the Council of Jerusalem (Gal.2r), and 
continued to he his companion at least during the latter 
part of the three-years’ stay at Ephesus, as also during 
the subsequent stay in Macedonia {2 Cor. 2 1376 816 f. 23 
12181). Besides, the writer of Acts would use a work 
of Titus somewhat unwillingly, for he completely sup- 
presses his name (see above § 42), Still, if so valuable 
a writing by Titus had been really available, the author 
of Acts would scarcely have completely neglected it. 
If it is thus just possible that Titus wrote the 
Journey Record, it is perhaps still more conceivable 
that it was written by Luke. In this way we should 
best he able to explain how, ever since the time of the 
Muratorian Fragment and Irenzeus (Adv. Haer. iii. 141), 
the entire book of Acts as well as the Third Gospel came 
to be ascribed to him. It is true that, in the Pauline 
Epistles, the first mention of Luke is in Col. 414; Phil. 
24; 2Tim.411—in other words, not before Paul’s 
imprisonment and the closing years of his life. _Never- 
theless, he may have been one of Paul’s companions at 
an earlier period, if we are allowed to suppose that he 
occupied a subordinate position. The most suspicious 
fact is that, whilst Luke (see LUKE), if we may trust 
Col. 41114, was, like Titus (Gal.23), uncircumcised, the 
writer of the Journey Record not only uses Jewish 
specifications of date (Acts1613 206 7. 279), and goes 
to the synagogue or the Jewish place of prayer (1616), 
but also includes himself (1613) among those who taught 
there ("Iovdafor, 1620, must not he pressed, as it may 
rest on an error on the part of the speakers; cp 
1637). We must thus, perhaps, abandon all attempt to 
ascribe the Journey Record to any known companion 

of Paul. 

Other sources for Acts, in addition to that just 
mentioned, have long been conjectured: @2g. a 
Barnabas source for chap. 13. Here the 

10. Other naming over again of nae and Saul, 
Sources. and the omission of John Mark (181), 
notwithstanding 1225, are indeed remarkable, as are also 


2 Add to this that, if 2 Tim. 410 is to he taken as accurately 
preserving an incident in Paul’s imprisonment at Cresarea, it 
could hardly have heen Titus that accompanied Paul to Rome 
(Acts 27 28). The notices in the epistle to Titus are too un- 
trustworthy to serve as a foundation for historical combinations. 

2 It is just as incorrect to suppose that he is named in Acts 
187 as it is to identify him with Silas. 
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the circumstance that, apart from 1130 1225 [5122s, it 
is precisely in these two chapters that Barnabas is often 
(1827 1414; contrast 13434650 1420) mentioned before 
Paul, and that it is only here (14414) that Paul (with 
Barnahas) is called an ‘ apostle’ (see APOSTLE). 

Of primary importance would be the establishment of 
sources for chaps. 1-12. 

Many traces of distinct sources can be detected. In addition 
to what is said under Girrs, SpiriTuaL, and under Community 
oF Goons, §§ 1-4 two themes had been long recognised 
as running through the speech of Stephen: viz. refutation 
of the idea that the blessing of God depended on the 
possession of the temple (7 48-50), and censure of the national 
rebellion of the people against the divine will (751-53). The 
stoning of Stephen, moreover, is narrated twice (7 58a and sg), 
in a very confusing way, and his burial does not follow till 82, 
after the mention of the great persecution and the flight of all 
the Christians except the apostles(814¢), In 83, the persecution 
is resumed, hut, as in 812, only Saulisthought of as persecutor. 
The mention of Saul seems thus throughout (7 586 8z@ 3) to be 
a later insertion into a source in which he was not originally 
named. Resides, 814¢ seems also to be an interpolation into 
the account of the last hours of Stephen. In as far as this 
interpolation speaks of the dispersion of the Christians it is con- 
tinned in 1119, while 8 4 may easily be an ingenious ’transition 
of some editor leading up to the story of. Philip. 1119 is 
further followed by the statement (1122) that the church at 
Jerusalem elected a delegate. This representation of the right 
of the church to elect delegates, which is found also in 65, seems 
to he more primitive than that in 814, according to which such 
an election was made by the apostles. Further in 815-17 the 
apostles are raised to a rank unknown to the earliest times. 
For, that Christians did not receive the Holy Ghost by baptism, 
hut only through subsequent laying-on of hands, and those the 
hands of the apostles, is disproved by Gal. 32 46, and even by 
the presupposition underlying Acts 192 4, although the same 
notion reappears shortly afterwards (196. In like manner, 
finally, the words ‘except the apostles’ (81) may have been 
subsequently inserted, to preserve the dignity of the apostles 
and the continuity of their rule in Jerusalem. In 1130 the 
friendly gifts destined for distribution during the famine come 
into the tage of the presbyters, not, as 61-6 would have led us 
to expect, into those of the deacons. 


Observations such as the preceding have of late been 


11. Theories as expanded into comprehensive theories 

assigning the whole book to one source 

to Sources. or to several sources, with additions 
by one editor or by several editors. 

SoR. Weiss, £7722, indas NT (1886, 3rd ed. '97), § 50, and Ad.- 
gesch., 1893 (vol. 9, pts. 3 and >,of Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
Texte u. Unters.)\; Sorot, Entstehung der Ap.-gesch, (1890) + 
Ban Manen, Paxlus, 1 :de handelingen der A postelen (1890) ; 
Feine, Aine vorkanonitsche Ueberlieferung des Lucas, 189% 
(only on chaps. 1-12), Spitta Ap.-gesch., 1891 ; Clemen, Chvonol, 
der Paulin. Br, 1893 and’ (for chaps. 1-5) in St, An, 1895, 
pp. 297-357; Joh. Weiss, Sl. Xv., 1893, pp. 480-540, ‘Das 

udenchristenthum inder Ap.-gesch.’, etc., and 1893, pp. 252-269, 
‘ Die Chronol. der Paulin. Rr.”; Gerckein Hernzes, 1894, pp. 373- 
392 (only on the first chapters) ; Jiingst, Die Qued/en der Ap.- 
gesch., 1895; Hilgenfeld, ZW 7, 1895, pp. 65-115, 186-217, 384- 
4475 4817517 5 1896, Pp. 24-79, 177-216, 351-386, 517-558. 

No satisfactory conclusion has as yet been reached 
along these lines; but the agreement that has been 
arrived at upon a good many points warrants the hope 
that at least some conclusions will ultimately gain general 
recognition. It is certainly undeniable that this kind 
of work has sharpened the wits of the critics, and rendered 
visible certain inequalities of representation, joints and 
seams, even in places where they are not SO conspicuous 
as in 7 58-84. 

Thus the tumult in Thessalonica is told in 178 for a second 
time after 175 in a disturbing way that leaves it impossible to 
say who it was that the Jews were trying (175) to drag before 
the people, or why it was that Jason UTSP), whose part in the 
affair does not become clear till 177, was brought before the 
authorities. It is probable that 1352 originally followed im- 
mediately on 1849. _ Similarly, the account of the wholesale 
miracles of the Oaginal apostles (512a 15,4) is interrupted by 
the interpolation of a fragment (5124-14) which is itself not 
homogeneous. The least that could be done here would he to 
arrange as follows: 512@ 15 16 14 126 13. But that the text 
should have become so greatly disarranged by transposition is 
much less likely than the supposition of several successive inter- 
polations. On 1824-28 15z-34, see Apo.1.os, and COUNCIL OF 
JERUSALEM, §§ 45. Inthe latter passage (151-34) the attempt 
has been made, hy separation of sources, to solve questions to 
which otherwise only tendency-criticism seemed to provide an 
answer. Similarly in the case of 21 206-26. _After the presbyters 
have just praised God for the success of Paul‘s mission to the 
Gentiles Bao) the proposal that he should put it in evidence 
how strictly legal he is in hisviewsfollows with but little fitness. 
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4nd had Paul been engaged in carrying out a Nazirite vow, it 
s hardly likely that his presence in the temple (21 27-29) could 
ave led ta an atlempt on his life. A teason for this attempt 
s found (2128 /) in the alleged introduction of a Gentile within 
the sacred precincts of the temple, a proceeding which no one 
would guess to be simultaneous with the presentation of an 
offering. Since, moreover, for a Nazirite vow at least thirty 
days are necessary (see above, § 7), it has been proposed to 
detach 21204-26, and to refer the seven days of 2127 to the 
duration of the feast of Pentecost which Paul, according to 2016, 
was to spend in Jerusalem: 2119 20a 27 # would then also, 
along with 2036 and 211-18, belong to the Journey Record. 


We come-now to the question how far this distribu- 
tion of the matter among various sources affects the 
12. Bearing of credibility of the book. It is indeed 
these Gheteisa true that, in the case last mentioned, 


the archaeological mistake of assigning 
worth, only seven days for the Nazirite 
"rites would become more compre- 
hensible if we recognised a variety of sources; yet 
even so we should have to admit that there is an 
error, and that the editor had been guilty of the over- 
sight of incautiously bringing the two accounts together. 
And he, as well as the source from which 2] 200-26 is 
perhaps taken, would still remain open to the reproach 
of having, under the influence of a tendency of the kind 
described above (§ 6), ascribed to Paul a repudiation of 
his principles of freedom from the law. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted that in as far as Acts, viewed 
as a homogeneous work, has to be regarded as a 
tendency writing, it is impossible to free it wholly of 
this character by distributing the matter among the 
various sources : the most that can be done is in cases of 
excessive misrepresentation to put this in a softer light. 
In general, however, the editor has dealt with his sources 
in so masterful a manner that an unlucky hit in the 
selection and arrangement of the pieces has but rarely 
to be noted. It has been a practice among some of 
the scholars enumerated above to claim absolute trust- 
worthiness for the whole of an assumed source which 
they suppose themselves to have made out, irre- 
spectively of the nature of some of the contents, 
as soon as they have found it trustworthy in some 
particulars. Such an abuse of discrimination of sources 
in the interest of apologetics is not only illegitimate : 
it speedily revenges itself. These very critics for the 
most part find themselves compelled to attribute 
to their secondary sources and their editors an extra- 
ordinary amount of ignorance and awkwardness. In par- 
ticular, all theories according to which a single assumed 
source (of which the ‘we’ sections form part) is taken 
as a basis for the whole of Acts must from the outset 
be looked upon with distrust. There is nothing to 
suggest that any diary-writing companion of ;Paul also 
wrote on the beginnings of the church at Jerusalem, 
and, even if there were, any assumption that his in- 
formation on such a subject would be as trustworthy as 
his assertions founded on his own experience, would be 
quite unwarranted. 

The results then with reference to the trustworthiness 

of. Acts, as far as its facts are concerned, are these. 
Apart from the ‘ we’ sections no state- 
Trust-_, ment merits immediate acceptance on 
woRniiass of the mere ground of its presence in the 
narrative, book. All that contradicts the Pauline 
epistles must be absolutely given up, unless we are to 
regard these as spurious. Positive proofs of the trust- 
worthiness of Acts must be tested with the greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay thinks he has discovered such proofs in the 
accuracy with which geographical names and_ con- 
temporary conditions are reproduced in the journeys 
of Paul (Church, 1894, 1-168; St, Paul, 1895). 
Some of the most important of these points will be 
considered elsewhere (GALATIA, §§ 9-13, 22). Of the 
other detailed instances many will be found to break 
down on closer examination. 

For example, Ramsay goes so far as tosay(S¢. Paul, chap.11 
4) : ‘Aquila, a man of Pontus, settled in Rome, bears a Latin 
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name, and must therefore have belonged to the province and not 
tonon-Roman Pontus. This is a good example of Luke’s principle 
to use the Roman provincial divisions fur purposes of classifica- 
tion.’ As if a Jew from non-Roman Pontus, settled in Rome, 
could not have assumed a subsidiary Roman name, as countless 
other Jews are known to have done! And as if Luke would 


not have found it necessary to call him Tovruds even if he were 
from non-Roman Pontus | 


But it is not necessary to go thus into details which 
might be adduced as proving the author’s accurate 
acquaintance with localities and conditions. For 
Ramsay attributes the same accuracy of local knowledge 
also to one of the revisers of the text, assigned by him to 
the second century A.D., whose work is now preserved 
to us in D, and also to the author of one source of the 
Acta Pauli et Thecle (§ 3), assigned by him to the second 
half of the first century, whose work, however, he 
declares to be pure romance (Church,2564). If so, 
surely any person acquainted with Asia Minor could, 
even without knowing very much about the experiences 
of Paul, have been fairly accurate about matters of 
geography, provided he did not pick up his information 
so late in the second century as to betray himself by his 
language, as according to Ramsay (2364 [end] 5 [end] 
759 83-6; St. Paul, see Index under ‘Bezan Text’) 
the above mentioned reviser, whose work lies at the 
foundation of D, has done. In point of fact, Weiz- 
sacker (Ap. Zeitalter, 239 f, and ed. 230f; ET 
le74f) thinks that in Acts138f- the account of the 
route followed does come from an authentic source, 
but yet that the contents of the narrative are almost 
legendary. 

Such, for example, are the incidents at Paphos in Cyprus, 
186-12 (see Barjesus) , also 1314 464 141A, spoken of above 
(§ 4); the speech in 13 ei (see below, § 14) the healing of a 
Jame man, 148-10, recorded after the model of 31-11; the 
paying of diyine honours to Barnabas and Paul, 1411-13, after 
the manner of the heathen fables (Philemon and Baucis, in 
adjacent Phrygia, see Ov, Met., 8621_626/.); and the institu- 
tion of the presbyterial organisation, 14 23. In the first main 
division of the boox (1-12), great improbability attaches to the 
publicity with which the Christian community comes to the 
front, to the sympathy that it meets with even among the 
masses, although not joined by them (247 421 513), and to the 
assertion that only the Sadducees had anything against it, and 
they only on account of the doctrine of the resurrection (417), 
while the Pharisees had given up all the enmity they had dis- 
played against Jesus, adopting a slightly expectant attitude. 
See, further, BARNABAS, BARSABAS, GIFTS, COMMUNITY OF 
Goops PHILIP, PETER, CORNELIUS, CHRISTIAN, and also, for 
thejourneys of Paul to Jerusalem, and the attempted rearrange- 
ment of them, COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 1. 

But, after every deduction has been made, Acts 
certainly contains many data that are correct, as, for 
example, especiallyin the matter of proper names such as 
Jason (17s), Titius Justus, Crispus, Sosthenes (1877. 17), 
or in little touches such as the title modurdpyat (176), 
which is verified by inscriptions? for Thessalonica, as is 
the title of mp@ros (287) for Malta, and probably the 
name of Sergius Paulus as proconsul for Cyprus (137). 
Only, unfortunately, we do not possess the means of 
recognising such data as these with certainty, where 
confirmation from other sources is wanting. 

With regard to the speeches, it is beyond doubt that 
the author constructed them in each case according to 

14. Trust- his own conception of the situation. In 

sociated doing so he simply followed the acknow- 

of hes ledged practice of ancient historians. 

speocnes: (Thucydides [i, 221 expresses himself dis- 
tinctly on this point; the others adopt the custom 
tacitly without any one’s seeing in it anything morally 
questionable.) This is clearly apparent at the very out- 
set, in Acts 1 16-22. 

It is not Peter who needs to recount these events to the 
primitive Church already familiar with them :2 it is the author 
of Acts who feels called on to tell his readers of them. And it 
was only for the readers of the book that there could have been 


any need of the note that the Aramaic expression Aceldama 
belonged to the Jerusalem dialect, for that was the very dialect 





1 A detailed discussion by De Witt Burton will be found in the 
Amer, Journ. of Theol., 1898, pp. 598-632. 

2 Unless the passage be indeed a legendary development of 
Mt. 27 3-10. 
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which the supposed hearers were using (cp. further THEUDAS, 
and JuDAS of GALILEE). 

The speeches of Paul in Acts embody a theology quite 
different from that of his epistles. 

A thought like Acts1728 is nowhere to be found in the 
see aul derives acolany, not, as in Acts17 297, fromexcus- 
able ignorance, but from deliberate and criminal rejection of God 
(Rom. 118-32). Onlyin Acts 1338 4 16 31 20 28, do somereally 
Pauline principles begin to make themselves heard. _The most 
characteristically Pauline utterances come, in fact, from Peter 
(157-11), or even James (1519; see CouNCIL OF JERUSALEM., 
§ 8). The speeches of Paul, especially that in 1316-41, are so 
like those of Peter in idea, construction, and mode of expression, 
that the one might easily be taken for the other. For example, 
Paul’s speech in 1838 resembles Peter’s in 1043. Or ep 
31713. (Peter) with. 1327 (Paul); 225-32 with 1335-37; or 
6 Séxatos for ‘Christ’ in 3 14 with 22 14, but also with Stephen’s 
in 7s, For the speeches of Paul, especially 1816-41, show 
affinities also with that of Stephen : see 1317-19 22 as compared 
with 72 6f: 3645 In like manner, the apologetic discourses of 
Paul in his own defence betray clearly an unhistorical origin 


(see § 7). 

In short, almost the only element that is historically 
important is the Christology of the speeches of Peter. 
This, however, is iniportant in the highest degree. Jesus 
is there called rats @eo8-~-that is to say, according to 
425, not ‘son,’ but ‘ servant ’ of God (31326),—holy and 
righteous (314427 227) 3; he was not constituted Lord 
and Messiah before his resurrection (236); his death 
was not a divine arrangement for the salvation of men, 
but a calamity the guilt of which rested on the Jews 
(313-15 530), even if it was (according to 223 428} fore- 
ordained of God ;on earth he was anointed by God (427) 
with holy spirit and with strength, and he went about 
doing good and performing cures, but, according to 
1038, only upon demoniacs ; his qualification for this is 
in the same passage traced to the fact that God was 
with him. God performed miracles through him (222). 
A representation of Jesus so simple, and in such exact 
agreement with the impression left by the most genuine 
passages 1 of the first three gospels, is nowhere else to 
be found in the whole NT. It is hardly possible not 
to believe that this Christology of the speeches of Peter 
must have come from a primitive source. It is, never- 
theless, a fact sufficiently surprising that it has been 
transmitted to us by a writer who in’other places works 
so freely with his sources. At the same time, however, 
the Didaché or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
especially 9f£, also bears evidence that in the second 
century, in spite of Paul, and of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians, and 
of the Gospel of John, an, equally simple Christology 
still reappeared at least in many Christian circles. That 
the writer of Acts also respected it may be conjectured 
from the fact that he has not put into the mouth even 
of Paul any utterances that go beyond it (1323 2214). 

It has already been repeatedly assumed in the pre- 
ceding sections that the writer of Acts is identical with 

the writer of the Third Gospel. The 

15. Author- similarity of language, style, and idea, 
ship. constantly leads back to this conclusion. 
Differences of spirit between the two writings are so 
difficult to find that their existence at any time can be 
held only on the assumption of a subsequent revision of 
the Gospel, with a view to their removal, by the author 
of Acts. The most important divergence between 
the two books is that according to Acts 13 (cp 1331) the 
ascension of Jesus did not occur till forty days after 
his resurrection, while according to Lk. 241329 33 3650 f,, 
as also the Epistle of Barnabas (159) and probably even 
Jn. 2027, it was on the very evening of the resurrection. 
According to the original view, as indicated by the 
absence of any special separate mention of the ascension, 
in 1Cor.15 4-12; Rom. 834; Heb.13 1022 122; Eph. 
l2o 2sf4of.; 1 Pet.31922, and perhaps even also in 
Acts 232-35 (see of” 233) the resurrection and the ascen- 


1 Such passages as Mk. 1017 £ 321 1332 65; Lk. 1129-32 5 
Mt.165-12 11s # 12314 as contrasted with those in the same 
gospels which already present secondary reproductions of the 
same facts—viz., Mt. 1916, 1223 (é&ieravro : see below, $17 7.) 
2436 1858 12 40 1415-21; Lk. 721; Mk, 328-30. 
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sion were the same act, and all appearances of the risen 
Jesus were thought of as being made from heaven. 
Whether thisfollowsalso from ‘ goeth before' (podvyet) in 
Mk.167 and in Mt. 287, maybedoubted. Inanycasethe 
forty days indicate a significant development of the idea, 
already at work in the Third Gospel, that before his 
ascension Jesus must have continued on earth to 
maintain intercourse with his disciples, in order that he 
might instruct them as to matters which he had not 
been able to take up before his death. A develop- 
ment of this kind in the story of the ascension required 
time. Even the repetition of the list of apostles in 113 

‘from Lk.§ 14-16 marks Acts as a new work. It is, 
accordingly, very rash to suppose that Lk. L1-4 applies 
to Acts also, or to draw conclusions from this. 

As the book is dedicated to Theophilus, Blass thinks (Weue 
kivchliche Zeitsch., 1895, Pp. 720-725) that the latter must, 
according to the custom that prevailed in antiquity, have been 
named in the title (that the title mpakes Tov arooréAwy is not 
original, see above, § 3n.). The same custom, too, he argues, 
would require the author to mention his own name in the title. 
Accordingly as, since the end of the second century, the anthor 
has been believed to be Luke (see abbve, § g), Blass thinks he is 
justified in restoring the title thus—Aovea “Avrioxéws mpds 
@cdgrdroy Adyos Sedrepos. But this pure conjecture cannot over- 
throw the proof that the book does not come from a companion 
of Paul. On the contrary, had the title really run thus, it 
must have been regarded asa fiction. We should have had to 
suppose that the author, not content with suggesting (by retain- 
ing the 'we' of his source [see $1}) that he had been a com- 
panion of Paul on his missionary journeys, desired to make this 
claim expressly in the title. 

The date of composition of Acts thus falls at least 
some time later than that of the Third Gospel. The 

Dat latter is now, on account of its accurate 

16. Date. allusions to actual incidents in the destruc- 
tion of Jernsalem (Lk.1943 f. 2120}, almost universally 
set down to a date later than 70 A.D., and on some 
other grounds, which, however, it must be said, are 
less definite, even considerably later (see GOSPELS). 
Similarly, for Acts, the dying out of all recollection of 
the actual conditions of apostolic times—in particular, 
the ignorance as to the gift of tongues (see GIFTS, 
SPIRITUAL) and the approaches to hierarchical ideas 
(117 20 814-17 1528 2028)—points only in a general way 
to alate period. Hence the surest datum is the author's 
acquaintance with the writings of Josephus.4_ For an 
instance see THEUDAS. Josephus completed his /ew7sh 
War shortly before 79 A.D., his Amtiguzties in 93 or 94, 
thework Against Apion after that, and his Autobiography 
somewhat after too. As to the inferior limit, Marcion 
about 140 AD. had the Third Gospel, but not Acts, 
in his collection: but we are not aware whether he 
rejected it or whether it was wholly unknown to him. 
As for the Apostolic Fathers, 1 Clem. 181, if it have 
any literary connection with Acts 1322, can just as easily 
be the earlier as the later; and as regards the rest of 
their writings, apart from Polycarp lz (=Acts224), 
dating from about 150 A.D., we can find traces only of 
the'speech of Stephen; in the Epistle of Barnabas (162 
947. 51x 48 143=Acts 7 50 51 52 40-43), which in 164 
speaks of Hadrian's projected building, about 130 A.D., 
of a heathen temple in place of the Jewish temple as 
imminent.? In Justin, about 152 A.D. (not 137; see 
Acad. 1896, No. 1239, p. 98), the points of contact are 
more marked. If Acts 2018-35 has many ideas in 
common with those of the Pastoral Epistles, the in- 
discriminate use of rpeoBérepot and érloxorot (20 1728) 
shows that the author has not yet reached the stage in 
the development of church government which character- 
izes the First Epistle to Timothy, the latest of the 
Pastoral Epistles, which wishes to see the bishop, 
conceived of as a sole ruler and represented in the 


1 The evidence for this has of late been brought together with 

very great completeness by Krenkel (Y¥osephus und Lucas, 
1894): see also the Fortnightly Rev. 22 485-509 [77]. 
The reference cannot ie to the (historically very doubtful) 
. rebuilding of the Jewish temple (about 120-125 %). _Thexaé after 
avrot must he deleted, according to the best MSS and indeed 
as the connection demands. 
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person of Timothy as apostolic vicar, set over the 
presbytery c1Tim, 5119). The date of Acts must, 
accordingly, be set down as somewhere between 105 
and 130, or, if the gospel of Luke already presupposes 
acquaintance with all the writings of Josephus, between 
tro and 130 A.D. 

The conclusions reached in the foregoing sections 
would have to be withdrawn, however, and the author 

;, of Acts regarded as an eye-witness, if the 

17. Blass’s views recently put forth by Blass? should 

Theory. prove to becorrect. According to Blass, 
the markedly divergent readings of D, and those of 
the same character found in some other authorities,? 
all came from the author's rough draft of the book 
(which he calls B), while the ordinary text, a, found in 
B, &, A, C, etce., comes from the fair copy of this 
intended for Theophilus, which the author (being a poor 
man) made with his own hand. In doing so he 
changed his original— without special tendency or 
motive — and, still more, abridged it as only authors do 
in copying their own work. And here, as we have 
intimated, Blass says, the author can be no other than 
the eye-witness who can give his narrative in the first 
person with ‘we.'* To pronounce upon this certainly 
interesting hypothesis is, however, not nearly so simple 
a matter as Blass allows himself to suppose. 

(2) Blass himself says that D and the additions or 
marginal readingsin Syr.hl. in many cases already exhibit 
a combination of a and B, and that— asis witnessed by 
15s 1819, etc., where both sources coincide — this 
occurred even in the archetype itself from which both 
(directly or indirectly) are derived. 

But there are many cases where Blass ought to have expressly 
recognised this combination, where, instead of doing so, he 
simply deletes something in g without giving further explana- 
tion. For example, é@apfou at the end of 31x comes from a 
Bones Of of 86 OayBnOvres Eoryoay év in B, before rH orog 5 
but Blass does not recognise the ¢x@ajBo. as incorporated in 
8 (@e., by the process of combination Just mentioned), though 
it 1s supported by the best witnesses for this text. Similarly, 
morevcagey ert Tov Kiprov “Incoty Xprordéy (1127), coming 
from a, is an expression parallel to morevoacty én’ avrg after 
70d wy Sodvan abrots mvedpa &yroy in B at the end of the verse. 
Here Blass wrongly questions the well-supported murrevoacuy 
én’ abra. 

He ‘points out other corruptions also in ¢he witnesses 
top. 

or example, in cod. 137 and Syr.hl. after "Apeorépxou 
Maxedédvos (272), instead of @ecradrorxéws, the words Oecca- 
Aovixéwy 66°Apiorapyos kal Zexodvdos, which can originally 
have taken their place in the margin only asa reminiscence of 
204 and not asavariant. He does well to put all such things on 


one side when trying to reconstruct an old recension B as 
distinct from a. 








1 St.Kr. 1894, pp. 86-119; Acta Afpostolorum, editio philo- 
logica, Gétt., 1895; and Acta Apostolorun: secundum formam 
. . Romanam, Leipzig, 1896. The theory oh Blass finds a 
supporter in Joh. Belser, Beit», zur Erklir, al Ap.-gesch. aut 
Grund der Lesarten des Cod. D u. seiner Genossen (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1897); itis argued against by Bernhard Weiss, Dex 
Codex D in der Afp.-gesch., 1897, vol. 17 part 1 of Gebh. 
and Harnack's Texte u. Untersuchungen (well worthy of 
aueneCD, though not comprehensive enough). On Ramsay, see 
above § 13. 

2 The adlditions and marginal readings of the Harklensian 
version (syr.hl,) ; the Fleurypalimpsest (ed. Sam. Bare, 1BtO) 
an Old Latin text of Acts 11-186 and 2816-31, inserted in a g 
of the Vg. from Perpiguan (also edited by Berger; Uw ancien 
texte latin des actes des apétres, 1895, reprinted from Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la bibliotheque nationade, Paris, 
tome 35, 1 partie); Cyprian, and Augustine, and in a secondary 
degree the composite texts E, 137, Gigas Lihrorum (ed. Bels- 
heim, 1879), Sahid., Irenzeus, etc. 

8 In his second book Blass no longer calls 6 the rough draft 
of Luke himself, but says :‘ Actorum primum exemplar postquam 
Rome: confectum est vel mansit ibidem vel Christianis Romanis 
ab auctore ad descrihendum commodatum est; altera autem 
forma orientis ah initiofuit ubi Theophilum illum yixisse .. « 
puto’ (pp. vii”). _Insupportof this, heappeals especially (p. xi.) to 
the more detailed description in a of the journey on the coast of 
Crete (Acts 27), which would be more interesting in the East than 
in Rome and on the other hand to the greater precision in 8 
with Tepard to the journey by sea to Malta and to Italy, which 
would he interesting to people at Rome. This seems, how- 
ever, to he noimprovement on his earlier view, since (to mention 
a other reason) the dedication to Theophilus is to be found 
also in 8, 
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(4) Further, before putting forward this alleged 
recension as the original draft of Luke the eye-witness, 
he ought to haveestablished it from the witnesses on 
objective principles; but there is often no indication 
of his having done so. 

From the very witnesses in which he gets his readings for B— 
readings often indeed found in only one of them—he omits a 
great many additions and readings which, judged by the criteria 
mentioned above under(z), show no signs ofa secondary character 
but stand on exactly the same footing with those which he 
adopts. It is very misleading when in S¢, Kr. (where he deals 
with only a selection of instances) it is made to appear (p. 117) 
as if there were strictly only four passages (227 839 94272) 
which from their attestation should belong to B, hut are open to 
the sus pion of having been interpolated, and value is attached 
to the fact that D and the Fleury palimpsest are free of them. 
For although Blass, in his second edition, admits such additions 
as daréorodot after aby (541), Tov padyraey before «ai éfeAdEavro 
(65), 7 dyip after mveipare (610), which these two authorities 
agree in supporting, he still, in spite of the attestation of the 
same documents, rejects the addition év Koptvé@ before éviayréy 
1811), and the reading dd rod ’AxvaAg. instead'of éxetPev (18 7). 

oreover, in spite of weighty testimony, Blass rejects, for 
example, the Hebraism avriAéyorres kat before BAardyuodvres 
in 1345, which even Tischendorf (in a) accepts (in his second 
edition he substitutes on the authority of the Latin of the Gigas 
a reading, dvr-ragodmevor, for which there is no support in 
Greek MSS); on the single testimony of Augustine sta adds 
before «at xpyrnjs in 118 the words 'et collunz sibt alligavit'; on 
that of the Eleutypalimpsest alone he deletes 9 12, In these 
last two cases, as well as in many others, it is difficult to repress 
a suspicion that Blass allowed his decision to be influenced by 
his hypothesis. The credibility of the author and the possibility 
of making him out to have been Luke would have been called 
in question had he not intended to convey, in agreement with 
Mt. 275, that Judas had hanged himself, with the additional 
implication that the rope had broken, and had he recorded in 
912 avision of so remarkable a character that even Blass finds 
it too marvellous. This last, therefore, he questions even in a. 
That it might also have struck the scribe of the Palimpsest or one 
of his predecessors as too marvellous, and that Augustine or one 
of his predecessors could have hit upon the reconciliation be- 
tween Mit and Acts adopted by Blass is not taken into con- 
sideration. It is, however, a reconciliation that cannot be 
maintained, for assuredly Luke would not have left out the most 
important particulars of all—namcly, that the rope had broken, 
and that Judas had hanged himself over the edge of a precipice 
—without which his fall could not have had the consequences 
described. Enough has been said to show what caution requires 
to he exercised with respect to the establishment of Blass's 5 
text, quite apart from any judgment as to the manner of its 
origin. 

(c) The very greatest difficulties present themselves 
when it is attempted to establish 8 in a really objective 
way. In many cases, more than two readings present 
themselves— so many sometimes that Blass in his first 
edition silently gives np the attempt to settle8; though 
in the second edition, as he (here) prints only B, he 
has been compelled to determine its text throughout. 

Take, for example, 1418 or 10x. Cases such as these are the 
first indication we meet with that we have to deal not with two 
6ut with several forms of the text, and thus that Blass's hypo- 
thesis is false because insufficient. But, more particularly, there 
is an entire group of MSS—HLP—which on Blass's own ad- 
mission contains, if not so many various readings, readings 
quite as independent in character as those in § : erg., 166 the 
SceA@dyres etc., which has found its way into the TR, and 
plays so important a part in the criticism of the epistle to the 
Galatians (see Gatatra, § 9; also below, under 7), In its 
Lan ay readings E comes still closer than HLPto D; in D 
and E the substance is often the same and only the expression 
different. Blass conjectures, therefore, 6 a tin the text fromwhich 
E was copied additions from g had once been inserted in Greek 
and Latin, and that the Greek had afterwards faded; they had 
therefore to he restored by translating back from the Latin. In 
pout of fact, this would explain very well why the addition of 

in 147 (xat éxcvjOn GAov 7d 7AHGos) becomesin E xai eerrAjo- 
oeTo Tage. y ToAVTAYGera, and would apply equally well to some 
ten other examples pointed out by Blass. But such readings as 
the rovtwrv Aexfévrav of E in 123 after the first xaé; or the 
subj. kat pugdwow in E instead of the ind. ampdAddogov7o yip 
(ard réons ao0eveias) in D's addition after 515; or éfeA@dyres 
88 ee rhs beet in E instead of axoveavres 8¢ in 521—such 
readings do not admit of this explanation : thev are simply 
instances of the same kind of freedom as that with hich a 
changes 8 (or 8 changes a). The same freedom may have 
manifested itself in other cases where Blass's hypothesis about 
E would in itself be considered adequate enough; the hypothesis 
therefore demands fuller investigation] before it can be accepted 
(see further below, under e). 


(d)On the other hand, it is proved that the Greek 
textof D rests partly on retranslationfrom the Latin. 

Of the many passages adduced in support of this by Rendel 
Harris, feed (Codex Bese in Texts and Studies, ed. Robinson 
ii, 1.1891), the present writer holds only nine to be really valid 
proofs.” But it is surely worthy of remark that three of these 
(826 532182) are not even mentioned by Blass in his list of 
variants —where so much that is less important is to be found— 

ut sjmply passed over as ef wttiosa ef entendalu fucitia; while 

f two others, one (146) is mentioned only in the first ed., and 

1e other (16 26) only in the second ; Harris’s hypothesis is merely 

by Blass, and not taken further account. This 
would from his point of view have been excusableif the Latinisms 
in D had been merely such as even an author writing in Greek 
might himself have employed, and in point of fact has employed. 
in, for example, 179 (in'a and 8 AopBdvew 7d txavdy=satis 
accifere). It is to this category that the only instances from 
D discussed by Blass belong : émOévres =zweponentes for 
émtBaddyres (1812), elvat for obcar 1935), and, especially, 
ak a ge, fed for wpdéry (1612). But these last two Blass him- 
self does not venture to attribute to Luke. Thus we are led, 
according to his own view, to the much more serious result that 
there are Latinisms in D which cannot have proceeded from the 
author of Acts. The same holds good of all Harris's nine 
passages referred to above. In 1829 2121, we find an cigty 
meaninglessly added to an expression in which 7é or ro¥s occurs, 
because the original expression had been rendered into Latin by 
a sentence with sunt (in like manner 5 38—only, the sz# is now 
wanting in the Latin text); in 326 18m the infinitive preceded 
by the article has its subject in the nominative instead of the 
accusative, because the construction had been changed in the 
Latin by the employment of a subordinate clause 5 in 1526 we 
have srapadeSéxaciv instead of mapadeSwxdow, because the 
participle had been rendered by gzi tradiderunt; 146 has 
ouviddyres kal karépuyov = intellexerunt et fugerunt 31 532 has 
mvedua. Sy (instead of 6)=spiritus guem. Lastly, 1929 directly 
concerns one of the readings of 8. “According to Blass this runs: 
Kat cuvexvOy bAy H wodLs, instead of Kai érdjaOn h wéALS Tis 
ovyxvoews (so a). But this is found only in the Gigas--a 
secondary authority —and in Pesh., which according to Blass is 
to a still less extent an authority for 8. D, in this case the sole 
authority (in the proper sense of the .word) for B, has : kat 
auvexvOn bAy H wédts alaxdvys. As Harris has pointed ovt, this 
aioxvvys Can only be aretranslation from the Latin text of D : 
et repleta est tota civitas con, seen). This is a correct 
rendering of the Greek of a as above. But confusio is also used 
for aicydvy—compare, for example, Lk. 14g9—and_ confundi 
(often) for aicxvverGat. alaydvys, however, could in the present 
instance have been employed in retranslation only if the verb 
was vepleta est (érhjoOy). suvexv0n, therefore, can only have 
come in later, from another copy, to take the place of érAya6y. 
One sees how precarious a proceeding it is to seek for the most 
original form of Acts in a MS the text of which has passed 
through such vicissitudes. If Harris has in any instances 
proved retranslation from the Latin, the other instances also, 
though in themselves incapable of proof, gain in probability. 
We mention only éuod for éud (8 ae #w for Hs (825), and the 
additions xa{ before mpooxaprepay (8 13), aitiay (421), joray (434), 
abvrovs (752), as also cat éxédevoe xyptiooey ro evayyéAroy 
(12), the last four again being like 19 2g readings of 8. In fact, 
it becomes a possibility that even such passages as reveal no 
error in retranslation were nevertheless originally Latin, and 
the suspicion falls naturally in the first instance upon the 
additions in p. 

(e) Other passages in B we cannot accept as original, 
for the reason that they ave plainly derived from a fusion 
of two texts. 

Is it possible that Luke can actually have written :(16 39) 
mapexdreoav adrovs é&edOcly cirdvres Hyvojoraper ra. Kal” das, 
Gre eore dvSpes Sixator. kat eéayoydvres mapexdAccay avrods 
Adyovres' € THs wéAcws Tavrys é&éAOare, K,7.A,? Cod. 137 and 
the interpolation in Syr.hl. prove conclusively the inadmissibil- 
ity of this repetition, by os (kal) é£ayaydvres mapexdvcoay 
avrovs Adyovres. The probability is rather that rapexdAcoay 
stood, in the one MS with indirect speech, and in the other 
with direct (so also, for example, in 21 36 direct varies with in- 
direct narration in the MSS) ; in this case éfeAGety had reference 
originally to the city, like é€€A@are, and not, as now, to the 
prison. In 20 18 the addition in B—éudce bytey airiav—wholly 
tautological as it is after As 6 qwapeyévovro mpds abtév, is 
certainly not to be attributed to the author :it 1s a variant of 
as 8€ x 7.A, which was at first noted in the margin and after- 








1 In Acts 2, which we have s aly examined with this view, 
we find that Blass omits no fewer than seven readings of E 
which on his principles ought to have been noted as variants; 
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besides three others which he does notice (233 41 47), four_of 
these seven (222 duets révres instead Of abtod; 224 80° avrod after 
Adcas; 243 ob jrxpd after onusta, and ray yecpiy before ray 
a&rogréAwy) are unsusceptible of explanation by means of his 
hypothesis. 

As another instance we may add étappygavres . . = Kat 
rt ee ad (1414)=consciderunt et exilierunt, Soalso5 a1 ft 
7413291617 342010. Moreover dg (for 6} AaAjgas (425) is due 
to retranslation of guz [locutus est] 5 similarly 811 412 111 
And the As of 1125 (@£jA@ev dvagyrav abrdy Kat 6s ouvTyxwv 
mwapexdAeaey éAGecv) Can hardly he explained otherwise than as 
derived from the parallel Latin text: cum (énvenisse(n]t 
deprecabalu\tur venire). 
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wards crept into the text of DA Vg. Gi, hut in E, on the 
other hand, with skilful avoidance af rautelo was changed to 
ép08vpasév. The case is similar with the addition in 5 21 (found 
only in D)—éyep@évres 76 xpwi—an addition which, moreover, 
comes in very awkwardly after rapayevduevos 58 6 dpyrepeds Kat 
ot avy avr@, especially as, instead of guvexdAeoav, D goes on to 
say kat cvyxaAecdpevot. Here even Blass asks whether perhaps 
mapayeyouevos May have been wanting in £. 


Yet,,it may be said that, in this and in the similar 
cases here passed over, the hypothesis of Blass is simply 
deprived of one of the arguments on which its demon- 
stration rests, while there appear to be enough of 
them left. 

(f£ Decisive, however, against this appearance, is the 
fact that precisely the most characteristic of the variations 
of text between a and 8 bear witness against Blass's theory. 
This confutation of his hypothesis follows inevitably from 
the hypothesis itself. 


Just in proportion to the clearness and pointedness of 8 and 
the weakness of « in these respects, is the improbability of the 
author’s having with his own hands obscured and perverted the 
sense. And here in the meantime we can leave altogether out 
of account the question whether or not he was also the eye- 
witness. In any case, after writing in his draft of 2427 that it 
was on account of his wife Drusilla that Felix left Paul bound, 
he would not have said in his fair copy simply that it was on 
account of the Jews—even if, as Blass thinks, both statements 
were correct. If in his draft he had stated that Paul had 

roclaimed the apostolic decree, not only in the later course 
bis 4), but also at the outset, of his new missionary journey 
(1541), he would not in his fair copy have omitted to state this 
in the first and therefore more important of the places. In 
this instance even Blass considers an interpolation in g as con- 
ceivable in 1541, hut chiefly because the expression seems to him 
to he somewhat obscure. “In 2229 /, although the officer is in 
fear because a Roman citizen has been bound, Paul is not 
released, according to a, till the following day, not—as in f, 
immediately (rapaxpiua). Blass himself says (S24. A%, 108); 
‘one cannot but be astonished at the carelessness of the abridg- 
ment in a’ All the more readily might it have occurred to him 
that it was the writer of g that perceived and corrected the 
defects ofa. In his £aitio philologica Blass wishes rf éravprov 
without any authority either deleted or changed to rH éawépq. 
This would be justifiable only if it were pees certain that 
the narrative, even in a, is all of one piece and absolutely to the 
point. But such critics as Spitta, Clemen, and Jiingst have 
assigned 2229 and 2230 to twOseparate sources, If it is only 
the addition 6 8% kipcos wey raxd eipyvyy after 142 in the 
draft that enables us to understand how it was that in spite of 
the disturbance (or, according to & persecution) mentioned in 
442, Paul and Rarnabas remained in Iconium, why does the 
author omit the words in his fair copy? More accurately con- 
sidered, they are to be anon as an interpolation, designed to 
do away with the contradiction, an interpolation which carried 
with it the further change of éoxto@y b€ (14 4) into fy 8¢ er xtopevov 
and, in 145a, the interpolation of ##ermne and secundo. Ltis not 
in D, however, that this interpolation occurs, but only in Syr.hl., 
which elsewhere also smoothes away the evidences of the work 
of various hands in D—as_ for example, in 1914 by the introduc- 
tion of gud before 0g etxov, in 186 by the omission of 6? after 
ayritacconévwy, and in 142 by omitting the last two words in 
the quite tautological expression of dpy:ovvdywyoe TOy "ToySatov 
kal ot dpxovres THs guvaywyis. If, as Blass supposes, it were 
necessary to hold that Syr.hl. has preserved the original, whom 
could we possibly imagine, for example, to have added the words 
Tis guvayeyys, or omitted the words 7terwwe and secusde? 
But, moreover, in 142-5 the changes mentioned above would 
not haye been at all necessary unless first 142 had been wrongly 
interpolated between 141 and 143. Even though it may perhaps 
be a fragment from another source, 142 has its immediate con- 
tinuation in144. Here even Ramsay supposes a ‘corruption’ : 
only it is 143 which he takes for a gloss. Thus we come again 
upon one of the many cases in which Blass holds g to be the 
original simply because it never occurs to him to bring the unity 
of Acts into question. Similarly, for example, he drops from £, 
and also even from a, the érré of 1914, which is irreconcilable 
with the éuderépwy of 1916, on the sole authority of D, without 
pee Ha that the omission in D may have been a late 
expedient for removing the contradictionjust as much as the dye 
for éard in Gigas. _ If the author inhis draft had already written, 
after “Iovdaias in 151, the words ty wemorevedtwy dnd ris 
aipérews THY Gapiaiwv, and in 155 had referred to this (by a 
simple ot $4), why is it that in the clean copy his first use of the 
expressionis in 155, soasalmostinevitably to suggest the thought 
thata piece derived fromanother’source begins at this point? (see 
COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 4. If, according to the rough 
draft (not only in 166/, hut also in 1715 191203), the journeys 
of Paul were determined by inspiration, why in his clean copy 
does theauthorleave this out in the last three of these passages? 
Here too, we can seethe inapplicability of anotherof Blass’ sasser- 
tions,’ viz, that nowhere in aor £ is the narrative changed so as 
to become more interesting or more marvellous. Further the 
author of this three-fold mention of divine inspiration ’has 
fallen into an oversight—that, namely, of attributing to Paul 
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(19x) the intention of making a journey to Jerusalem just after 
he had returned from that city, vithoue even the slightest 
reference to what had been said immediately before. For it is 
not possible to agree with Blass in regarding the journey of 19x 
as identical with that which had been intended by Paul, accord- 
ing to the addition of @ in 18 zz (found also in TR) This last 
was actually carried out (1822, see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
£2 And even if it had not, been, the inspiration which, 
indered it must have been mentioned in 1821, and not in 191, 
after he had already got back to Phrygia from Czsarea, which 
is only a few miles from Jerusalem. Cp furtherBarjesus, § 1 6. 

(g} Over against these ,instances, the list of which 
could be greatly increased, there are @ few rare cases 
in which 8 might really be held to be the original. 

The additions big om Tods énrd Badwovs kat before rpo_ABov 
(1210), rf 8& éxadpeov before 1611 and in 271, amd dpas méumrns 
ws Sexdémys after 199, kat petvayres év TpwyAtp after Zéuov 
(2015) 8” yyepOpy Sexamévre before kar#AGopey (275) do not seem 
to be “inventions. And yet Blass not only opposed, at Jeast_in 
his first edition, tbe quite similar addition of xat Mvpa, after 
Tldérape. (21 y in-D, Sah., and Gigas, inasmuch as it could have 
been introduced from 275, but also refused to accept the 
seguenti autew die which we find in @ (215) instead of Ste 
58 éyévero Huds ébapricat ras yuépas (the Greek text of. D is 
wanting here). On the other hand, in 2116 the text of ais not 
materially inferior to that of 8, to which Blass attaches a very 
high value ; for the imperf. éveBaivouwey of 2115 does not mean 
“we went and arrived at Jerusalem” (this follows in 2117), but 
“we took the road for Jerusalem,” and thus, even according to 
a, Mnason may very well be thought of as living in a village 
between Czsarea and Jerusalem, as is expressly stated in p. 
The author—in this instance the author of the “we’ source— 
has here quite naturally taken for dae that the journey from 
Cesarea to Jerusalem cannot well be made ina single day. 


(h) After what has been said, it is clear that there 
is not the slightest necessity for assuming the bulk of the 
remaining variations in B, which are indecisive, to be 
original. 


They consist partly of what are simply changes in the con- 
struction, or periphrases without changing the sense (for both 
see for example 1619 7), partly of a somewhat more vivid way of 
expressing the situation which, however, in the cases we have in 
view —much more than seventy—could have been derived by a 
simplecopyistfromthe adjoining context. Compare, for example, 
the very well-devised addition rovs Aoirots aopadcrduevos alter 
é&w in 16 30. 

({z) But do not these changes— materially so unim- 
portant, but in form so considerable — at least prove that 
both forms of the text, no matter which is the earlier, 
emanate from the author of the book itself? They do 
not. 

After having seen that precisely in the most significant pas- 
sages of the hook (see above eand/) this does not hold, one 
must further remember that ‘in HLP, and also in E, equally 
important variations are met with (see ahove, c). These, like 
those in 8, resemble the variation by which one gospel is dis- 
tinguished from another. Here, accordingly, transcribers have 
allowed themselves liberties which are usually regarded as per- 
missible only to the authors of independent Oe However 
supraie this may seem to us, the fact cannot he denied. When 
in . 821, for ore é&€ory (a reading which is a stumbling- 
block to many theologians even of the present day) D substi- 
tutes dru é&€orarat avrods, * that he has evaded them,’ or at least 
‘that he has stirred them up,’ —is not the liberty taken with the 
text just as bold as Mt,’s in the exactly corresponding place, 
1223 (z.¢., just before the reference to a league with acl. 
bub), when he changes it to é&oravro? ut this freedom 
of treatment is by no means without analogies elsewhere in the 
literature of the time. The text of Plato in the Flinders-Petrie 
papyri (Cuaninghan Memoirs € the Academy &€ Dublin, 
3893) shows similarly pronounced deviations from the ordinary 
text —deviations which, according to Usener (Wachr. d. Geselisch. 
der Wiss, 2u Gétt., 1892, pp. 25-50, 181-21 5) are tobe attributed 
to the copyists of the papyri, perhaps as early as within 120 years 
after Plato’s death. Inthe papyrus text of Hyperides, Against 
Philippides (Classtcal Zexkefrom Papyrt in Brit, Mus., ed. 
Kenyon, 1891), Blass himself discovers ‘very often . . . inter- 
polation and arbitrary emendation,’ and in the third Demo- 
sthenes letter published in the same collection, ‘extensive 
variation’ (/ahrd. f. class. Philol., 1892, p. 42, and 1894, p. 447)- 


In order more easily to comprehend the possibility of 
changes in the text on the part of a transcriber, it 
may be allowable to conjecture that he may have been 
accustomed to hear the book recited or even himself to 
recite it (with variations of the kind exemplified), on the 
basis of a perusal af it, but without its being committed 
to memory. Such recital was by no means impossible 
in the second century. 

(k) The question whether D shows in the gospels the 
same variations as in Acts may be left out of account. 
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It would he important only if it could he answered in the 
affirmativefor Mt., Mk., and Jn. For, that in these cases 


also, the foveh, draft should have 


one into gjrcul ion as 
as tl in copy is really very improbable.” But the 


independent variations are too few to warrant an affirmative 
answer. If the same he the case with the Third Gospel, then, 
according to Blass’shypothesis, we must assume that the draft of 
it was not copied ; but if they are sufficientlynumerous, as Blass 
has recently declared (Hermathena, 21, 18 5, PP. z21-143; and 
22, 1896, pp. 291-3133; Evangeliune secundum Lucant... 
secundum formant que videtur Romanam, 1897; Philology 
of “fhe Gospels, 1898), there is nothing to hinder our applying to 

em the judgment applied td those in Acts, however that 
judgment may go. 

Neither is it decisive of the question that f is frequently 
not fuller but briefer than a(eg., 262674). 

{Z) Very important, on the other hand, is Blass’s 
assertion that the wdformity of expression in a and® is 
a ‘very strong proof’ that both recensions come from 
the hand of the author. But it is sufficiently met by 
Blass’s own index. 

According to this, there occur in the divergent ‘passages of 8 
(which are by no means of great compass) 64 words never else- 
where met with in Acts or the Third Gospel. If we deduct from 
these, besides 5 proper names, the 9 vouched for only by the 
Latin text (although Blass himself has not succeeded in giving 
them a Greek form that suggests the authorship of Luke), there 
still remain 50 (not 44, as is stated in Blass’sHditio philologica, 

. 334)» After deduction of 4 numbers, and the expressions 
ead? and orparomedépyys, for which no other word could 
poy have been chosen, the number stands at 44. Soalsoin 

is second edition (see the enumeration in his Evang. sec. Luc, 
p. xxvii.), although, from the somewhat different form of text 
adopted, the words that appear to be peculiar to 8 are not quite 
the same. 

(#) In support of Blass’s highly important assertion 
that the eye-witness Luke alone could have given his work 
in both the forms which we have in aana!B, the most 
that can be adduced— out of all that has been remarked 
on in the course of the section— arethe passages referred 
to under (g). But of the ‘sevensteps’ in Jerusalem, Luke, 
according to Blass’s own view, gained his knowledge 
not from personal observation, but only from the written 
(or oral) testimony of an eye-witness. 

All the same he takes the liberty, according to Blass, of leaving 
the note out in writing his faircopy. This being so the omission 
of the five other details, even if with Blass one carries this back 
to the author of the hook, does not prove that they had formed 
part of his own experience; he may equally well have obtained 
them from a written source. Four of them (1611 2015 2715) 
belong, in point of fact, to the. ‘we’ source. It is not at all 
easy to see why a transcriber might not have ventured to omit 
them, with so much else, as of inferior interest. We may there- 
fore thankfully accept them, as well as other data in g which 
have been shown or may ultimately appear to he more original 
than a, as contributions to our historical knowledge ; but they 
do not prove more than this—that in such cases 8 has drawn 
-more faithfully from a true source thana has. There remains, 
accordihgly, in favour of the eyewitness as author of Acts, only 
1128, where D (along with, essentially, the Perpignan Latin 
text, and Augustine), instead of avaoras 8é, has iv 68 roAAy 
éyaddacis: cuvertpayudver b& hudy ey, and then onnatver 
instead of éoyjavev, Thismight possihlyhe from the ‘we’ source- 
hut the inference is not that it can only have been by an eye! 
witness that the ‘ we’ ina was set aside. Or why is it that ‘we’ 
is set aside by L in 1617, by &* (and differently by ABCH) in 
2110, by H in 28:6, by P and Vg. in 271 (robs wept tov ILadAov, 
or eum, for yuds), hy HLP in 207 21a 282 1613, hy C2 also 
in 281, by D also in 1613 (@8éxee for évopiGouev)? “And why, on 
the other hand, in 2719 does it stand only in HLP Pesh.? In 
all of these cases (except 271, see below) Blass has the same 
reading in 8 asina. (In 16 13, hehas, it is true, in B the eddxee 
mentioned above, but he likewise cbtains in a also [by the con- 
jecture évéuccor & mpocevyfj etyar] a reading in the third person.) 

e thus acknowledges that it is copyists, not the eye-witness, 
that allowed themselves to remove the ‘ we,’ orto introduce it. 
Only in 1128does Blass assume that it was Luke himself who 
changed into the third person in a the‘ we’ which he had written 
ing. So alsoit is only in one place, and even that only in his 
secondedition, that Blassregards the third person in place of ‘ we’ 
asa reading of 8—namely, in 205 (on the authority of D), for in 
271 it is only through a change of the whole of the first part of 
the verse, rendering 4és impossible, that the third person is 
introduced. At all events, it isimpossible that 1130 as well as 
1128can he derived from the ‘we’ source (see COUNCIL OF 
PERUSALEM, 3x. Even the ‘we’ of 1123 may possibly have 

een the insertion of a transcriber who knew (with Eus, HE 
iii, 46, Jer. De Vir. 722, 7, and the Prologue [earlier than Jerome] 
tothe Third Gospel in codd. Corbeiensis, Colbertinns, Amiatinns, 
Fuldensis, Aureus, etc.) that Luke was understood to have been a 
native of Antioch. Or has Blass himself not recognised that 
Irenzus also (iii. 141), or one of Irenaens’spredecessors, has per- 
mitted himselfon his own responsibility to say nusvenimus instead 
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of karéBnoavitt16s? The insertion of ‘ we’ in 1128 would not be 
bolder than the other infelicitous changes in g. It ought to he 
noted that Syr.hi. is not implicated in this insertion 5 and the 
text of D is by no means in ordes, for it has é¢y without telling 
what it was that Agabus did say (in the sense of éAéAex), while 
in the whole of the NT it is direct speech, or, as in four isolated 
exceptionsin the case of Paul, at least indirect speech, that is 
connected with ¢yué. In Acts 1128 the indirect speech depends 
rather on onwatvor. 

(z) A very dangerous support to the theory of Blass 
has been contributed by Nestle. 

In his view é8apivare in D (Irenaeus has aggravastis), instead 
of jpyijoacGe in 3144, comes from a confusion of 445 (Job 3516 
1610) and 4p5 in the Sette source of Acts 1-12 (similarly, 
before him, Pfarris, p. 187, but otherwise pp. 162%), and in like 


manner xdéopos, instead of Aads in 2 47, from confusion of aby and 


oy (or in Aramaic nnby and XY). In itself considered, all evi- 
dence for the existence of a source (now pretty generally con- 
jectured ; see above §§ 10 re) for Acts 1-12cannot be otherwise 
than welcome; hut)in the form thus suggested the evidence 
points rather to the conclusion (which Nestle leaves also open) 
that some person other than the author himself had, in tran- 
scribing, adopted another translation of the Semitic text. 

(o} No happier is an attempt of Conybeare to provide 
a new prop for Blass’s theory. 

He points out in the American Journ. of Philology (172 
[1896], pp. 135-171) the most interesting fact that the Greek 
commentary of Chrysostom, and, to an even greater extent, the 
many extracts from it in an Armenian Catena on Acts. follow 
or at least presuppose a series of 8 readings to he found partly 
in D (and other witnesses for the text), partly only in 
Syr.hl. or in cod. 137. He thinks he can thus prove that 
originally all the § readings were united in a single cod., 
in the copying of which they were partly removed to secure 
greater agreement with the prevailing text. _But the number 
of B readings used by Chrysostom is insignificantly small 
when compared with those of which he shows no trace; and 
a such as do not appear in D Conybeare has adduced only 
ve. Chrysostom accordingly furnishes no stronger support 
for Conybeare’s thesis than any other witness for 8 would, for 
each of them shares some of its readings with D and some with 
other witnesses for 8B, But to explain this there is no need of 
Conyheare’s assumption that all 8 readings are from one hand = 
it would he Ev genase equally well by supposing them due to 
the labours of successive copyasts (or editors). Conybeare, 
however, goes much furthey, and asserts that Luke himself is the 
author of all these 6 readings. He ventures to rest this 
assertion on a single passage—a very small foundation for such 
a structure. Moreover, 1t would have been just as easy for 
another as for Luke to add ‘ so natural a phrase” as, according to 
Conybeare, evvrexviras is in 1925. 

Blass’s theory, then, it would seem, is so inadequately 
proved that it cannot be held to have subverted any of 

18. Estimate of the apace ee oe - 

Blass’s theory preceding sections of this article. It 

* has the merit, however, of having 
called attention in a very emphatic way to the im- 
portance of 8. It has also raised new problems for the 
science of textual criticism— not to speak of the many 
valuable contributions it has itself made to that science 
and to the interpretation of the Book af Acts. 

The value of Acts as a devout and edifying work, 
cannot be impaired bv criticism. Indeed. the book 

19. Religious is ee tn by oaks Rare es 
value of Acts. not only beyond a mere blind faith in 

* its contents, but also beyond the un- 
historical assumption that one is entitled to impose 
on the author the demands of strict historical accuracy 
and objectivity. Its very ideal, in apostolic times un- 
happily not reached, according to which the company 
of believers were of one heart and one mind (4 32), 
shows that the author knew where the true worth of 
Christianity was to be found. The early Christians 
pray everywhere with and for one another; they ac- 
company the apostles and take pathetic farewells of 
them; they distribute their possessions and have all 
things in common. Particularly beautiful figures are 
those of Stephen, Cornelius, Lydia, and the jailer at 
Philippi. Thejailer knows that most important question 
of religion, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ (1630), and 
Peter also (4x2), as well as Paul, expresses the con- 
viction that Christianity alone has a satisfactory answer 
to give. The writer.of Acts is able to rise above all 

1 Expositor, Sept. 1895, pp. 235-239; St Xr., 1896, pp. 
1OR-104. 
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narrowness of sympathy (101534 1510); and the con- 
ception of God in 1728, which cannot be attributed to 
Paul, is really much more apt, and is more closely 
in accord with the results of philosophically purified 
thought, than that apostle’s, still hampered as it was by 
Jewish modes of thinking. Lastly, sayings such as we 
find’in 2416 420 2024 1422 2113/7 are of the deepest 
that can be said about the inner Christian life. 
As Lightfoot remarks, the literature which has gathered 
round Acts is too large to catalogue profitably. To his own 
list (Smith’s.2 2) may be added Holtzmann’s 
i comm. in the Hand-comsm, aus NT (1889, 2nd 
a0; Eieta anes 1892). Inthecriticismofthe noone most 
important landmarks are as follows : Schneckenhurger (Zweck 
der Ap.-gesch. 1841), whilst maintaining its absolute trustworthi- 
ness, credited’ it with tendency to vindicate Paul against 
Judaisers. Baur (Paulus, 1845) and Zeller (4Z.-gesch., 1854) 
regarded its tendency as ‘reconciling’ (#sdonistisch) in its scope, 
and its contents as untrustworthy. Bruno Bauer (A¢.-gesch., 
1850), whilst holding the same view as to its tendency, went 
much further as regarded its contents, taking them to he free 
and often even purposeless invention. Overbeck, in his revised 
4th edition of De Wette’s Handbuch (1870), propounded a 
modification of the tendency theory substantially identical with 
that which has been set forth in the present article. Pfleiderer 
(Panlinismus, 1873, end ed. 1890; Urchristenthune, 1887), Weiz- 
sacker (4p. Zettalter, 1886, and ed. 1892; ET, 1894-95), and 
Jiilicher (Zind. indas NT, 1894) urge, often with justice, that the 
author wrote in simple faith, and has much that is trustworthy. 
The most thorough-going apologist shaveheen Mich. Baumgarten 
(Ap.-gesch., 1852, 2nd ed. 1859), Karl Schmidt (4p. -gesch. i, 
1882), and Nésgen (Comem., 1882). The most promising new 
phase of the criticism of the hook is that which has for its task a 
separation of the sources (see above, § 11). In this connection 
mention must be made of a very remarkable return to tendency- 
criticism in a Marburg University Program of Johannes Weiss 
(which appeared after the present article was in type) entitled 
Ueber die Absicht u. den literar. Char. der Ap.-gesch. (1897). 
Weiss regards Acts as ‘an apology for the Christian religion 
(against the accusation of the Jews) addressed to pagans, showing 
how it has come about that Christianity has taken over from 
Judaism its world-mission’ P. W. S 


ACUA, RV Acud (axoyA [BA]}, 1 Esd. 530/=Ezra 
245, AKKUB, 4. 


ACUB (axoyo [B]), 1 Esd. 53r}= Ezra 251, BAKBUK. 
ACUD, see above, Acua. 


ADADAH (7 Y'1), Josh. 1522+, probably (We., Di. ) 
a corrupt reading for WWW ‘Ar'drah—i.e., Aroer 
(YY) 5 see AROER, 3. 

(Ada8a, [AL] 5apouna [B], implying symp; cp peyou. [x S. 30 
28, @¥],) 

ADAH (TY; ada [ADEL], 424). 

1. Wife of Lamech (Gen. 419-23}, «66a [L]). 
CAINITES, § 9. 

2. Daughter of Elon the Hittite, and wife of Esau 
(Gen. 862 4 101216 [R?]); called Basemath in Gen. 2634 
[P}]. See BASHEMATH, I. 


ADATAFI (939, § 35, once 4IY [No. 8] ; ‘Yahwée 
passes by,’ cp. ADIEL; adara [BAL]). 

1. Grandfather of king Josiah, 2 K.221 (cdeva [B]; vedtda, 
[A], 42. ATT, the name of Josiah‘s mother 5 ogcov [L]). 

2. 1Ch.641[26), see Ippo, iti. 2, 

3. b. Shimei, in genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), 1 Ch. 821 
(afro. (B], ahara[A]). 

4 Apzxiest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii, 
g s([él, § 25 [1] a) t Ch. 912 (cadias [A]) = Neh, 11 x2 (BR* om., 
aéocas [L}). This name should perhaps be read instead of 
JEDaIAH (a.v. i. 1) in Neh. 12 6 or 7. 

5and 6.” Two members of the b’ne BANI [¢.z, 21 in list of 
those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. § 9, end), Ezra 1026 (ae [B}, 
adacas [AL)=1 Esd.930, JepEus (vedacos [BA], abdaras [L]), 
and Ezra 10 39 (aSevam [N], adacas [AL] =1 Esd. 934 (addacas 
(Lj, om. [BA , EV)). 

7b. Joiarib, in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [4], § 15 [1] ay,Neh. 115 (SaAca. [B], ayara [A]). 

8. The father of Maaseiah [4], 2 Ch. 231 Gravy, ageca [B], 
abera [Bab], adacov (gen.) [L}). 


ADALIA wy), son of Haman, Est. 98} (Bapca 
[B}, Baped [NA], -ea [L]). See EsTHER, §§ 3. 7. 

ADAM (DSN, to which Kt, prefixes 4, Kr. 9 [so @* 
Symm. Targ. Pesh, Vg., and many MSS and editions]; 


oy 





See 
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Kt. is to be preferred; seeDi.’s note 1) is mentioned once, 
if not twice. In Josh. 316 it is the name of the place 
beside or near which the descending waters of the Jordan 
‘ stood and rose up in one heap’; here it is followed by 
the words (which may possibly be a gloss) ‘ the city that 
is beside Zarethan.’ An echo of this name may very 
plausibly be found in Zed? ed-Damieh and ‘Jisr ed- 
Démieh, names of a hill and bridge at the confluence of 
the Jabhok (ZerZd) with the Jordan, some 16m, in a 
direct line above the ford opposite Jericho. Indeed it 
is’possible that for DIS (Adam) we should read TDN 
(Adamah), the » having dropped out owing to the 
circumstance that the following word begins with ” (so 
Kampffmeyer, ZDPV16 14). In this,case the resem- 
blance of the ancient and the modern name will be 
closer. The same spot seems to be referred to in 1 K. 
7 46, where, for ‘in the thickness of the ground’ 2 (AV 
mg.), we should probably read, ‘at the crossing of 
Adamah,’? the name of some definite locality, not 
a description of the soil, being plainly required by the 
context (soG. F. Moore and Clermont-Ganneau).4 This 
givesus a definition of the site of Adam or Adamah. It 
was at aford of the Jordan between Succoth and Zarethan. 
Putting all the evidence together, we may hold that the 
Succoth of 1K.746 was E. of the Jordan on or near 
the Jabbok ; while Zarethan was W. of the river, in the 
valley opposite Succoth. Beside Zarethan, at the ‘ cross- 
ing’ or ford, was a town called Adam or Adamah (cp 
SUCCOTH, 2; ZARETHAN, § 1). 

The second mention of a place of this name is in 
Hos. 67 where, for £’édém (RV ‘like Adam,’ RV mg. 
‘like men’; @s &v@pwiros [BAQ]), we must af any 
rateread 6'édém—i.e., ‘at Adam’ —tosuit ‘there’ in the 
next clause, and to correspond to the localisation of 
Israel’s sin in vw 8 (so in the main We.). ‘There’ the 
Israelites * were traitors to Yahwé’ and ‘broke his 
covenant.’ Of course there may be a doubt which of the 
places called Adam or Adamah is meant, and it may 
even be surmised that the letters gyx (ADM) are in- 
correct.5 The fact, however, that the ford of Démdek is on 
the direct route (so we must believe) to the place called 
Gilead in v. 8, suggests that the ‘ city Adam’ of Josh. 316 
is intended. The confluence of two important streams 
may well have been marked by a sanctuary. 


ADAM AND EVE.® The use of Adam and Eve as 
proper names within the Reformed Churches symbolises 
: a theory of the Paradise story which 

. Reformation 1s distinctively modern and western. 
antipathy to “The Reformers, always hostile to 
Beer ds allegory, and in this matter especially 
influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation, which has continued 
to be generally identified with Protestant orthodoxy.’ 
This was a necessary reaction against that Hellenistic 
allegorising. which transmuted everything that seemed 
low or trivial in the early narratives into some spiritual or 
theological truth. The reaction had begun no doubt in 
pre-reformation days. Bonaventura, for instance, says 
that ‘under the rind of the letter a deep and mystic 

1 The o6éSpa apodpas of GB may he safely neglected, though 
if opodpas (which is wanting in A) be correct, it testifies to the 
antiquity of the inferior reading (p)syy3. Symm., according 
to Field’s restoration from the Syr. Hex., pies Grd ado ; 
GL ard adauy (interpolated)’, Vg. ab urbe gue vocatur 
Adem, Bennettin S&OT (crit. Joven regards the name * Adam’ 
and the description of it as ‘the city,’ as suspicious. But ‘Adam’ 
should perhaps rather he ‘Adamah,’ and ‘ the city,’ etc. looks 
like a gloss. The text on the whole is correct. 

2 apna mayor. The i} 2 Ch, 417 has npann vaya, 

3 TIDIN rays 

Moore, ¥ BL 13 77-79 ['94], cp Hudges, 212 ['95] ; Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEF Qu. St., Jan. 1896, p. 80. 

5 One might conjecturally read Dumah—7,e., the Ednma of the 
OS (255745 11922, cp Guérin, Same. 2144), which is described 
as avillage ahout 12 R. m. E. from Neapolis (Nablus), and is 
the modern Daymek (see Rob. BR 4292 f.). This is obviously 
not the ‘city’ intended in Josh. 316. “It is also not very likely 


to be meant by Hosea. 
& On the names see below, § 3. 
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meaning is hidden,’ but states also that ‘he who 
despises the Ietter of sacred Scripture will never rise to 
its spiritual meanings.’ Still the completion of the 
movement (within certain limits) was reserved for the 
great exegetesof the Reformation — Luther,Melanchthon, 
and Calvin. Thus Luther explicitly says—‘It were 
better to read mere poetic fables than attach one’ sself to 
the so-called spiritual and living sense to the exclusion 
of the literal ;’ and again, ‘We should stay by the dry 
clear words, except where the Scripture itself, by the 
absurdity of the simple meaning, compels us to under- 
stand some sayings figuratively“ (quoted by Diestel, 

Gesch, des AT in der chr, Kirche). This predilection 
for a grammatical and historical interpretation was 
closely connected with the revival of classical studies, 
but had its primary justification in the endorsement 
which the NT appeared to give to the historical accuracy 
of the story of Paradise. It is the correctness of the 
historical acceptation of that story which criticism denies, 
and before proceeding to consider the results of criticism 
(see CREATION, § 1 and PARADISE), Protestant students 
may ask whether Jesus Christ and the NT writers really 
attached importance to the story of Eden as a piece of 


history. Our conclusion will of course have a direct 
bearing on the interpretation of the other early 
narratives. 


Let us turn to (i.) passages spoken or written from a 
purely Jewish oor of view. (a) In Mk. 106-8 (Mt.19 
2 4-6} we have a combined quotation from 
2. NT views. Gen. 127224. Jesus passes over the facts 
of the Paradise story altogether, and fastens attention 
on the statement that man was from the beginning 
differentiated sexually, and that, by divine ordinance (so 
no doubt Jesus interprets Gen. 224}, the marriage union 
was to be complete. His silence about the facts may no 
doubt be explained by the circumstances; elsewhere 
Jesus appears to many to accept the historical character 
of the deluge story (Mt. 2437-39; Lk.172627). But 
one must be cautious; the reference to the deluge story 
presupposes the typical character of the early narratives, 
a theory which is inconsistent with a strictly historical 
point of view. (6)In Rev. 27 22214, a literalistic view 
of the tree of life is presupposed. But these passages 
are undeniably based, not so much on Gen. 2, as on the 
apocalyptic description in Enoch 24 7 (c} In Rev. 
129202 we have a description of SATAN (g.v. § 6) as 
‘the ancient serpent,’ alluding to Gen.31; it is also 
said that he will ‘deceive’ the world as he deceived the 
first man. It is certain, however, that the writer also 
draws from a well of popular belief, enriched from a 
wider Oriental source, to which he gives as implicit a 
belief as to the biblical statement. 

Passing to (ii.} the Pazdine writings, we find (d)and 
(e) in Rom. 514 and 1Cor.152245 references to detail: 
in the story of Adam; but the reference is made in 
a didactic interest. Paul accepts (as also probably 
does Luke) the Alexandrian idea of the typical character 
of the early narratives, and of the double creation 
of a heavenly and an earthly Adam. The latter doc. 
trine, which the Alexandrian theology founded or 
the two separate accounts of creation in Gen. 1 ant 
2, Paul professes to base on the language of Gen. 27. 
There are also other anthropological ideas which ht 
supports by reference to the fall of Adam. His rea 
interest is in these ideas, not in the story of Paradise. 
He did not deduce them from the Eden story, anc 
only resorts to that narrative as containing materia 
which may, by the methods of Christian Gnosis, be 
made to furnish arguments for his ideas. (/) Ir 
Phil. 26 we have probably a contrast between the firs! 
Adam who thought equality with God an dprarypd: 
(an object of grasping) and the second Adam who, 
thinking far otherwise, humbled himself even to the 
death of the cross, and thereby actually reached equality 
with God (Hilgenfeld). Here the story of Eden is only 
illustrative of an idea, though the illustration is suggestec 
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oy the favourite typical view already referred to. (g) 
In. 2 Cor. 113 there is a mere casual illustration. 

(iii.} Other NT writers. (h)In Lk. 338 Adam is the 
last human link in the genealogy of the Saviour. The 
avangelist suggests a contrast between the first and the 
second Adam (see Lk. 3); but, scholasticism apart, what 
he really values is, not the historical character of Adam, 
but the universal Saviourship of Jesus. (z} John8 44 
contains a reference to Satan which presupposes the 
reality of the temptation and fall of the first man, but 
is simply and solely dogmatic, and belongs to the 
peculiar dualism of the Fourth Gospel. (R)In 1Tim. 
212-14 the social doctrine of the subordination of women 
is apparently inferred from the story of the first woman’s 
temptation. 

The conclusion to which these phenomena point could 
be fully confirmed by a similar examination of (iv.) 
Apocrypha passages—even, the references in 4Esd., 
which imply so much brooding over the Paradise 
story, being in close connection with the typical theory 
of the early narratives, and the whole system of thought 
being quite as much based on the imaginative book of 
Enoch as on the sober narrative in Gen.2-3. As 
a final proof that a historical character could not be 
assigned to the latter in the early Christian age, it is 
enough to refer to the Book of Jubilees (first cent. 
A.D., but before 70); which, at any rate in its view of 
the biblical narratives, represents the mental attitude 
of the times. Here the biblical stories are freely 
intermixed with legendary and interpretative matter (see 
Charles’s translation). 

We conclude, therefore, that the NT writers, whether 
purely Jewish or touched by Greek influences, regard 
traditional facts chiefly from a didactic point of view, 
as furnishing either plausible evidence for theories 
derived from other sources or at any rate homiletical 
illustrations. 

The literal and historical acceptation of the story 
in Gen. 244-4, which strong church authority still con- 
siders ‘nearer to the truth than any 
q otherinterpretationas yet propounded, ’! 
may be supposed to be required by the 
phenomena of the narrative itself. Is 
this the case? First, are the proper names Adam and 
Eve found in the original story of Eden? The facts are 
these. 

(2) Adam (n78 ; adap), asa quasi proper name for the 


first man (cp ENosH), belongs with certainty only to 
P, (Gen. 53-5),? who has used it just before generically, 
in the sense of ‘man’ or ’men’ (Gen.51 dv6pérwy 
[AL}) followed by rév Adan [2%] (cp 12627). The 
Yahwist (J) habitually uses the term DINM ‘the man. 


Once, however, if the text be correct,® we find prix (adam) 
EY 


used generically for ‘man’ or ‘men’ (2206), and once in 
lieu of a proper name subsequently to the birth of Cain 
and Abel (423), if we should not rather refer 425 7. to 
an editor. The conclusion is obvious. It is a true 
insight which is expressed in the quaint old couplet in 
Exeter Cathedral, 
Primns Adam sic pressit Adam, galvet Deus illum, 
Is qui venit Adam querere factus Adam. 

« Adam’ can be used only in one of two senses (1) man- 
kind, (2) the first man (apart from all historical refer- 
ence), and to compare a supposed proper name Adam 4 

1 Bp. John Wordsworth, The One Religion (Bampton 
Lectures for 1881), p. 138. So Bp. H. Browne in the Speaker s 
Com and Dr. Leathes in Smith: 's DBC), 

2In Gen. 219-23388f7 204, RV has rightly ‘the man 
(=D) for @ AV ‘Adam’; soinDt.328 ‘childrenofmen for 

‘sons of Adam’: so EV mg. in Job 3133 ‘after the manner of 
men’ for ‘as [like] Adam’ (@ otherwisel2s), In GAL the 
article is omitted in Gen. 2 196z0@ 23 312[L}20 4125 Dt. Re 
1Ch.1 1(@B also in the last two passages). 

3 In2206 317 21 read pind ‘for the man’ (r@ ABap. [AEL}) 
with Schr, Dillm, and Kau. ZS. 

4 The present writer can see no probability in the view of 
Hommel (PSBA, 7th March 1893, pp. 244,/-)that Adam in Gen 
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to that of the Babylonian divine hero Adapa (Sayce, 
Crit. and Mon. 94), or, stranger still, to the Egyptian 
Atum (Lefébure, TSBA 91) are specimens of equal 
audacity. The word ’aéddém is of course earlier than 
any developed creation-myth (sit venta verbo), though 
it implies (cp Ass. admu, ‘child’—d.e., ‘one made’ by 
God),+ the existence of the central element of all such 
mythic stories (see CREATION, §§ 20 / ). 

(b) We must now proceed to consider the name Eve 
(Hawwah myn; Gen.3e0 AV mg. CHAVAH. RV mg. 


HAvvaH, f@y [AL], Ag. Aua, Symm. Zwoyédvos, else- 
where eva [BAL] ; Jou ; HEVA). This undoubtedly 


occurs as a proper name (320 41); but it is most probable 
that 320 formed no part of the original story, and that in 
41 the name Eve is a later insertion.? Can its meaning 
be recovered? According to 320 Eve was so called 
“because she was the mother of all living’ (n). This 


suggests the meaning ‘ a living being,’ or, less probably, 
because an abstract conception, ‘life’ (G44 Zw%).2 It 
is also possible, no doubt, to compare 1S. 18:8 (Kau. 
AS) and render ‘mother of every kindred,’* in which 
case Eve (nan) will mean ‘kinship,’ or more strictly 
‘ mother-kinship,’ the primitive type of marriage being 
supposed to be based on mother-kinship (cp Gen. 320). 
It is best, however, to adhere to the first explanation, 
if we qualify this with the admission that Hawwah may 
possibly be a Hebraised form of a name in a non- 
Hebraic story. 

Next, did the writer of the Eden story understand 
it historically? There are at least three points which 
must be regarded as decisive against this 
view. (1) The waivefé of the descrip- 
tion. The same writer (J), in Nu. 2228, 
ascribes the speaking of Balaam‘s ass to a_ special 
divine interference ; but the speaking serpent and the 
enchanted trees in Gen.2f appear as if altogether 
natural. Why? Because the author has no fear of 
being misunderstood. He knows, and his readers know, 
that he is not dealing with the everyday world, but 
with a world in which the natural and the supernatural 
are one. (2} Theidealismof the narratives. Thewriter 
chiefly values certain ideas which the narrative is so 
arranged as to suggest. ‘(3) The total disregard of 
the contents of these stories in the subsequent narratives 
of the Yahwist. To these most critics will add (4)the 
licence which the Yahwist appears to have taken of 
adding certain features to the primitive story, eg. at 
any rate the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It 
is not safe to add (5)the poetical form of the story in 
Gen.246-3 (Briggs), for all that seems probable is 
that this story is ultimately based to some extent on 
lost poetical traditions. 

It is equally certain, however, that the writer of our 
Eden story did not explain it addegorically. Reverence 
for tradition must have assured him that the kernel of it 
at any rate was trustworthy. After purifying the 
traditional story by the criticism of his religious sense, 
he must have supposed it to give an adequate impression 
of what actually took place once upon a time. Kant, 
among his other services in refutation of the nnhistorical 


4 Tha 
Narratives. 


51-5 is altered from Adon #.e, Yahu or Ea. We have no right 
to take our critical startink-point in a list given to us only in P , 
apart from this, the theory that the lists of the patriarchs in 
Gen. 4 and 5 are derived, as they stand, from Babylodian lists is 
scarcely tenable (see CaINITES, §§ 4 77.). 

1 To the proposal of Wi. (AO# 344, following Stucken) 
to connect Q78 with Ar. adamat”, adiw™”, ‘skin,’ Del,’s note 
on Gen. 27 (Gen.(5) 77) will suggest a probable answer. 

2 o Bu. Urgesch, 14.1, ney St, ZA TW, x894, pp. 266 7 

3 Néld. however (with We. [see now Hezd.(2} 154} and St.), 
thinks that 73M properly meant ‘serpent’ (Aram. 810), ZDMG 
42 487. The Midrash (Ber. vad, par. 21, on Gen. 320) actually 
compares the same Aram. word, explaining the name thus, 
‘She was given to Adam to glorify his life, but she connselled 
him likea serpent.’ This hardly favours Néld,’s suggestion. 

4 WRS Kin. 177. But note that rb and nba are 
standing Hebrew phrases (see BDB Lex.). 
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rationalism of the last century, has the merit of 
having forcibly.recalled attention:to the fact that the 
narrative of Genesis, even if we do not,take it literally, 
must be regarded as presenting a view of the beginnings 
of the history of the human race (Muthmasslicher 
Anfang der Menschengeschichte, 1786) . 

What, then, is the Eden story to be called? Itisa 
problem which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting, in one form or another, what is called the 
mythical theory. The story cannot indeed be called a 
myth in the strict sense of the word, unless we are pre- 
pared to place it on one line with the myths of 
heathenism, produced by the unconscious play of plastic 
fancy, giving shape to the impressions of natural 
phenomena on primitive observers. Such a course is 
to be deprecated. The story of Gen.246-3 has been 
too much affected by conscious art and reflection to be 
combined with truly popular myths. Hermann Schultz 
has coined the expression ‘ revelation-myth’; but this is 
cumbrous, and may suggest to some an entirely 
erroneous view of the pre-Deuteronomic conception of 
revelation (cp Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 86, 292). The 
truth is that the story of Eden cannot be described by a 
single phrase. The mythic elements which it contains 
have been moralised far enough for practical needs, but 
not so far as to rob it of its primeval colouring. The 
parallel story in the Zoroastrian Scripture called Vendi- 
dad (Fargard ii.) is dry and pale by comparison. In 
its union of primitive concreteness with a nascent sense 
of spiritual realities our Eden story stands alone. 

There is therefore no reason for shutting our eyes to 
the plain results of historical criticism, It is only 
when, as was the case when the late George Smith 
made his great discoveries (see his Chaidean Genesis), 
Babylonian myths are adduced as proofs of the his- 
toricity of Gen. 1-11, that they may truly be called 
&édwpa dGpa. It is not the mythic basis, but the infused 
idealism of the Eden story, that constitutes its abiding 
interest for religious men; and it was owing to a sense 
of this, quite as much as to a desiré to harmonise Greek 
philosophy with Scripture, that the allegoric spiritualism 
of Alexandria found so much favour in Greek Christen- 
dom. From the point of view of the pre-critical period 
this system could not but commend itself to earnest and 
devout thinkers. Who, said Philo, could take the 
story of the creation of Eve, or of the trees of life and 
knowledge literally? The ideas, however, which the sage 
derives from the stories are Greek, not early Jewish. 
For instance, his interpretation of the creation of Eve is 
plainly suggested by a Platonic myth. The longing for 
reunion which love implants in the divided halves of the 
original dual man is the source of sensual pleasure 
(symbolised by the serpent), which in turn is the begin- 
ning of all transgression. Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man’s nature, Adam the reason. 
The serpent therefore does not venture to attack Adam 
directly. It is sense which yields to pleasure, and in 
turn enslaves the reason and destroys its immortal virtue. 
These ideas are not precisely those which advocates of a 
mystical interpretation would put forward to-day. There 
is an equal danger, however, of arbitrariness in modern 
allegorising, even though it be partly veiled by reverence 
for exegetical tradition. It is only by applying critical 
methods to the story, and distinguishing the different 
elements of which it is composed, that we can do justice 
to the ideas which the later editor or editors may have 
sought to convey. 

For a discussion of ‘Biblical Mythus’ see Schultz, O7 Theol. 
c. 2, and cp Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 113, 119-1223 WRS 
RS(?} 19, 446. On the Avesta parallels, see Darmesteter, Le 
Zendavesta, tome 3, pp. 57 #-, and Kohut, ‘The Zendavestaand 
Gen. 1-11,’ /QR [’90], 223-229. On apocryphal romance of 
Adam and Eve, see below, APOCRVPHA, § ro. T. x. ¢,1 


ADAMAH (i138). 1, One of the ‘ fenced cities’ of 
Naphtali (Josh. 1936+ apmaio [B], adam[e]i [AL)). 


1 The above article is written on the lines and sqmetimes in 
the words of WRS. 
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Apart from its being mentioned along with Chinnereth 
and Ramah and Hazor we have no clue to its site (cp 
Di. ad Joc.). Cp ADAMI. 

2, see ADAM, i. 


ADAMANT (Dy, adamas; see below, § 4). In 
modern English poetry and rhetorical prose—for the 
word is now not otherwise used — adamant 
po sib is simply a term for ‘the embodiment of 
" surpassing hardness.” In the EV of OT 
it can be retained only if understood in the sense in 
which it is employed by Theophrastus-—z.¢., in the 
sense of corundum (see § 2). This is crystallised 
alumina (Al,O3), an excessively tough and difficultly 
frangible mineral; transparent or translucent; vitreous, 
but pearly to metallic on basal face. Emery is a com- 
pact, crystalline, granular variety — grey to indigo-blue. 
In a purer state corundum occurs in transparent crystals 
of various tints of colour—red (Ruby), blue (Sapphire), 
green (Oriental Emerald), yellow (Oriental Topaz), 
purple (Oriental Amethyst), colourless (White Sapphire) 
—little .inferior to the diamond in brilliancy, though 
they do not disperse rays of light to the same extent. 
The term déduas, which is not known to Homer, was 
applied by -the Greeks to that substance which from 
time to time was the hardest known. In 
py atid Hesiod it means hardened iron or steel, 
“and the adamantine bonds by which 
Prometheus was fastened to a peak of the Caucasus 
(4Esch. PV6, 64) must have been of this material, for 
the manufacture of which the tribes near the Caucasus, 
such as the Colchians and the Chalybes, were famous. 
The ddduas of Theophrastus, however, though it is not 
included in his list of twelve stones used for engraving 
on, nor mentioned as employed in the art of engraving 
—was (I) a stone and (2) probably the white sapphire 
(acorundum). This is probable from the fact that a 
particular kind of carbuncle (dv@paé) found near Miletus 
and described as hexagonal (ywriwdns év grep Kat Te 
é&dywva) was compared to it. For noble corundums 
(sapphires, rubies, oriental topaz, and oriental emerald) 
are, as a matter of fact, found as hexagonal prisms. 
It is most unlikely that Theophrastus meant the true 
diamond (see DIAMOND, § 1), though Pliny (W# xxxvii. 
415) confuses with this his adamas, which— being 
hexagonal (whereas the diamond would be rather de- 
scribed as octohedral, or a double pyramid) — was, like 
that of Theophrastns, the white sapphire. As, however, 
Manilius (1st cent. A.D.) knows the real diamond—— 
he says ‘sic adamas, punctum lapidis, pretiosior auro 
est’ (Astronom. iv. 926)—it is quite possible that 
Jerome (inthe Vg. ) meant by adamas the actual diamond; 
though in that case he was almost certainly wrong (see 
DIAMOND, § 0. 
In the three places where Vg. uses adamas, adaman~ 
tinus, it is to render the Hebrew shdmir, a word which 
: may mean either ‘sharp-pointed’ or 
8. Shamir of OT “te naiione? In Sache pecan the 
reference is not to a brilliant gem but 
to something extremely hard : ‘ harder than flint’ (Ezek. 
39); parallel to ‘a pen of iron’ (Jer. 171); similarly 
Zech.7 x2. In the Pesh. shémir appears in the Syr. 
form Sammird. Although the Arabic forms sémar 
and samméar are identified by the native lexicographers 
with ’almds, ‘diamond,’ the Syriac Semmird is used 
not only of ddduas as the ‘hardest stone’ — employed 
in cutting others (Bar Bahlul, Lex. col. 39 Z 14, col. 
863 2 1), or in similes, for something hard (Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. G. Bickell,2 62, 2 39)—but also definitely 
as=optpis or opulpts, woepsagg (Duval-Berthelot, 
La Chimte au moyen ége, 29,2. 5). There is some 
probability, therefore, in Bochart’s suggested connection 
of pw with opdpis (whence the English emery), which 
meant both corundum itself and granulated corundum, 


= corundum. 


emery. Diosc. (v. 166) says:—-‘opupis is a stone 
with which gem-engravers polish gems,’ and Hesychius 
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(s.v. opdpts), “akind of sand with which hard stones 
are polished.‘ The opipirys AOos of & (Job 417 [x5] 
[BKC] ; -ros X. [A] ;=7x amn of MT= ‘aclose seal’ of 
EV, wv, 15) is the same as the optpis of Dioscorides, 
by which he meant corundum in mass. Hesychius 
plainly means cotundum in grains —7.e. emery. The 
latter, called Naxium by the Romans (Pliny, HW xxxvi. 
710) from the island of Naxos, where it is still produced 
in great quantities, was much used by the Greek gem- 
engravers of the fourth century B.c. Indeed corundum 
and emery were the only means of cutting gems known 
to them up to that time. For Theophrastus (Lap. 44), 
writing in 313 Bc., speaks of it alone as used by the 
engravers. He identifies it with the stone from which 
whetstones were made, and says that the best came 
from Armenia. Both corundum and emery are found 
in many places in Asia Minor, as well as in several of 
the Greek islands. 
EV renders sdémir by adamant only in Ezek. 39 and 
Zech.712. In the remaining passage, Jer. 171, it less 
z happily renders it diamond. The 
4. The versions. word adamant occurs also in Ecclus. 
1616 AV; but RV, following 284, omits the passage. 
Vg. and Pesh. have been already dealt with (§ 3). @ in 


Ezek. 39 (8& mavrds [BAQY) and Zech. 712 (dre0y [BNAQT] 
represents another reading, while in the case of Jer. 17 1 it omits 
the whole passage [BAXQ] (though the verses appear in the 
Compl. Polygl. and, following Orig. and Theod., on the mg. 
of Q, where py is rendered by [éryxt] ddauarrive). Wid 
Zech. 712 ep 4 Macc. 1613. Strangely @ renders 72N by adduas 
in Am.7,EV Piumexins. In the Targum spy Is identified 
with ym (see Fiinr), although the Talm. regards it as a 
worm, abont which extraordinary legends are told (see reff. in 
Buxt. Lex. or Levy (VH W-8 s.v.),1 and Paul Cassel in a 
monograph (‘56) tried to show that sy was an excessively 
fine, dust-like substance. W.R. 


ADAMI. See below, ADAMI-NEKEB. 


ADAMI-NEKEB, as RV, or more correctly, ADAMI- 
HANNEKEB (99/7 "D7N), ze. the pass Adami, on the 
frontier of Naphtali, Josh.1933{; cp Vg. Adami gue est 
Neceb. AV makes two names, ‘ADAMI, NEKEB.’ So 
G, apme Kat NaBwK [B].or apmat Kal NakeB 
[A]; L, however, aX\EMMH ANNEKB- The Jer. 
Talm. (deg. 11} also divides the expression, Adami 
being represented as Démin, and Hannekeb as 
Caidatah. Neub. (La Géog. du Talm. 222) and 
GASm. (Z1G396) identify Adami with Damieh, 5 m. 
W. of Tiberias, the site which the PE Survey proposes 
for the ‘fenced city’ Adamah of v 36 (AZem. 1384). 
This, however, seems much too far S. when we con- 
sider that the ‘tree of Bezaanim’ (see BEZAANANNIM) 
was close to Kedesh, while JABNEEL (¢.¥. n. 2} appears 
to have been a north Galilean fortress. These are the 
two localities between which Adami-nekeb is mentioned 
in Josh.1933. It is probable that the name Nkbu in 
the Karnak list of Thotmes II]. (RP@l 547) means 
the pass Adami. TRC, 

ADAR, RV, more correctly, ADDAR (TI8; [eic] 
capada [B], aAAapa [AL]), an unknown site men- 
tioned after HEZRON (g.v.) as one of the points on the 
southern frontier of Judah (Josh. 15 3t). 

ADAR (YIN [Aram.], Ezra6zst; IN [Heb.]), 
Esth. 3723 822 91-19; 1 Macc.74349; 2 Macc. 1536). 
See MonrTH, §§ 3, 5. 

ADASA (adaca [AKV]), the scene of the victory of 
Judas the Maccabee over Nicanor (1 Macc. 7 4045); lay, 
as is implied in the narrative, not very far from Beth- 
horon. Josephus (Ant. xii. 105)makes its distance from 
Beth-horon 30 stadia, and Jer. and Eus. call it a village 
near Gophna (OS, 93 3 2206). Gophna being obviously 
the modern /zfna between Jerusalem and Shechem, it 
is reasonable to identify Adasa with the ruin ‘Adaseh, 
on a bare shapeless down, 8 m. S. of that place (PEF 

1 Cp Leopold Liéw, “Graphische Requisiten n. Erzeugnisse 
bei den Juden’ eS ae ar in Beitr. 2. gid. Alterthunts- 


kunde, Bd, 1 of the ig ‘Institut zur Forderung d. israel, 
Literatur.’ 
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Mem. 3106). The remark of Eus. that Adasa belonged 
to Judah, at which Jer. expresses so much surprise, 
rests on a confusion between adaca, the @4 reading 
of HADASHAH (g.v.} in Josh. 1537, and the place of 
like name in the passage before us. 


ADBEEL Onan, NaBAEHA [AEL in Gen., A in 
Ch.]; -AainA [2 in Gen., B in Ch.]; aBAiHA [Lin 
Ch.]; aBAEHAOc [Jos. Azz. i. 124]; cp Sab. 21°TS ; see 
Ges.-Bu, s,v.), one of the twelve sons of Ishmael 
(Gen.25 13; Ch. legt}. Doubtless the Arabian tribe 
Idibi'il, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser III. (AB 2202, 56) 
with Tema, Sheba, and Ephah, but distinct from the 
Idibi’ilu named in inscriptions of the same king, who 
was a Kipu—i.e., not ‘warden of the marches’ but 
‘governor’ (of the N. Arabian land of Musri. See 
Mizra II. [4]. Cp Wi. Alor. Forsch. 25. Fora 
slightly different view, see ISHMAEL, § 4 (3). 


ADDAN (738, § 57, connected with the divine name 
Addu; see HADAD, ADONIRAM), the name, or part of 
the name, of an unidentified town or district in Baby- 
lonia, mentioned in the great post-exilic list (see EzRA, 
ii. § 9); Ezra2so (HAAN [BAL]}=Neh.76z, ADDON 
(upon [BNA], HAAN [L])=1 Esd. 536, where J18 is 
represented by -alar, -alam of AV CHARAATHALAR, 
RV CHARAATHALAN (. . . aday [B], [AS] adap [A], 
» . . ay [L]). Cp CHERUB, ii. 


ADDAR (778), Josh. 15 3h RV, AV Apar (9.2). 
ADDAR (7778), 1 Ch. 834 


ADDER. The details are given under SERPENT (§ 1, 
nos. 2, 4, 5, 6,7). The Hebrew names are : 

1. away, ‘akizb (Ps.1403 [4]t), generally believed 
to be akind of adder. See SERPENT, § 1 (4). 

2. ing, pethen (Ps.584[5] 9113, AV mg. ‘asp,’ like 
AV slecuhers: also believed to be some species of adder 
or viper. See SERPENT, § 1 (5). 

3. ‘yppy, séph'dni (Pr.2332; mg. like text elsewhere, 
AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ @®*4, xepdorys; also 
Is. 118 595 EV mg.), likewise some kind of viper. See 
SERPENT, § 1 (7). 

4. ypx, sepha (Is. 1429 EV mg.). See SERPENT, § 1, 

6. 


See ARD. 


no. 6. 

5. 7b'aw, Séphiphin (Gen. 4917+, AV mg. ‘arrow- 
snake,’ RV mg. “horned snake’), the cerastes. 
SERPENT, § 2 (2). 

ADDI. 1. The sons of Addi in 1Esd. 93x (addew 
[B], «6: [A], eSya [L]) appear to take the place of 
the b’ne Pahath Moab of Ezra1030; but the name 
probably represents ADNA (g.v., no. 1), the first in the 
group. In &¥ the missing name is restored, but 
withont @"’s usual qyyouzévov (see PAHATH-MOaB). 

2, .Twenty-fourth in the ascending genealogical series, which 
begins with Joseph, Mary’s husband, in Lk. 323-38 (ad8er 
[Ti. WH following BXA]), See GENEALOGIES OF Jzsus, § 3. 

ADDO (adAw [A], etc.), rEsd. 61. SeeIppo, iii. 3. 

ADDON (})7N), Neh. 76x Ezra 259, ADDAN. 

ADDUS, 1. The sons of Addus, one of the groups 
added in 1Esd.534[BA] (addous, see Swete; perhaps 
corresponding to Arr [L]) to the £ sons of the servants 
of Solomon’ (see LEvITES} in the great post-exilic list, 
Ezra2= Neb. 7=1Esd.5; see Ezra, ii. § 8.” 

2. IEsd.538 RV Jappus. See BARZILLAI, 3. 


ADER (11), 1Ch. 815+, RV EpER (g.%., ii. 1). 


ADIDA (adlAa [A]), © Mace. 1238 1313. 
Happ, 


ADIEL (yy, § 38, * God passes by’? — cp Adaiah). 
z. One of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed 
the Meunim (see RV),1 Ch. 436+ (edeyd [A], a5and [L], 
perhaps awgaX [B]). See GEpor, 2, and Ham, ii,; and 
@ AMALEK, § 4. 
2, A priest in the genealogy of Maasai (1 Ch. 91af adtyA 
(BALD. 
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3. Ancestor of AZMAVETH, 9.7, ii. 
[BAL}). 

4. See ADUEL. 

ADIN (]"Y, § 57, perhaps shortened from JP, 
‘Yahwe is pleasant,’ cp JEHOADDAN, EvEN 1; adfeliN 
[BA], adder [L], 4010). 

Theb’neAdin, a family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9); Ezra2 15 (ade» [B], «88. [A], ebbeu [L) = Neh. 7 20 (yd[ely 
[BA])=1 Esd. 5 14(adecAcov or -tas [B], adtvov [A], RV Apinu). 
A band of fifty males of this family came up with Ezra ;Ezra86 
sz Esd. $ 32 (ADAN aptvadaf[LI, za, Adin and Ebed, the name 
of their head). The family was represented among the signa- 
tories to the covenant, Neh. 1016[17] (ydlekv [BNA], adecy [L]). 
See Ezra: i, §7 

ADINA (82°79, ‘blissful,’ cp under ADIN ; ad[e]ina 
[BAL] ; 4D/v4), a Reubenite chieftain in David’s service 
(1Ch. 1142+). See Davin, § 114, ii, 


ADINO, ‘the Eznite,” is appended unexpectedly in 
EV of 2 S. 238 to the description of David’ s principal hero. 
The readings of @ are : adewvwy 0 agwvatos [B], adety o -vaos 
[AJ, with the doublet (ovros) comacvaro ryv powpacay avtov (in B, 


though not in A] from 1 Ch. 1111 (BRAL}, where A* has eoraro 
-...+ GL, however, gives the single rendering [of a different 
text], ovros Seexoomer THY StagKeuyny avTOY. 


A comparison of v. r8 shows that what is required to 
make sense is  brandished his spear,’ jmagnx wy, and 
these words are actually given in 1Ch. Liz in lieu of 
‘aya um, the words out of which MT (reading 3yy7) and 
its followers including EV vainly attempt to extract sense. 
Modern critics (except Klo.) correct MT in accordance 
with 1Ch. 

Kio,’s correction, ‘He is our pride, he is our terrible one’ 
(after which he ventures to render 79 ‘because of )=3"y N47 
say Nv, words which are supposed to be a quotation from a 
warlike song referring to this hero, is too ingenious. The words 
might, it is true, be viewed as a misplaced marginal quotation 
relative to Dazid ; but then we should still have to supply some 
verb as a predicate to complete the account of David‘s warrior. 
See ISHBAAL 3 JASHOBEAM. 

ADINU (adiNoy [A]),.2 Esd.514 RV; AV, RVmg. 
ADIN, 


ADINUS, RV IaprINuS (jaAfelinoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 
948= Neh, 87, JAMIN. 


ADITHAIM (0°; on form of name see NAMES, 
§ 107; are@Oaim [L]; BA om., but in 0. 34 A has 
adiadaeim and B has |AoyOwé@ for ‘Tappuah’), an 
unknown site in the Shephélah of Judah, apparently 
somewhere in its NE. portion (Josh.15 361). 


ADLAI Coy; adat [BA]; aAAt [LE]; zzz; 
1Ch. 2729f), see SHAPHAT, 5. 


ADMAH (f1D°1&, adama [BAL]) and Zeboim 
(Hos. 118 EV, Gen. 1019 AV, Dt. 2923 [22] AV), or, as 
in Gen.1428 EV and everywhere RV except in Hos., 
Zeboiim (Hos. 118 Kt. prxhy, probably= yay [see 
below]; Gen.101x9 Kt. phy; 1428 Dt. 2923 [22] all 
Kt. pray; Kr. everywhere onay; ceBwerm [BAL]; 
Samar. text om. both names in Gkn. 1019; oaSa0 [E] in 
Gen.142), arementioned together in passagesof the Penta- 
teuch and in Hos.118. In Gen. 1428 they are stated to 
have had kings of their own(see SHiNAB) who joined in the 
revolt of certain southern peoples against Chedorlaomer 
king of Elam; in Dt. 2923 [22] (ceBwew [AF]) to have 
shared the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. In Gen. 
1019 (ceBwi [A]) they are mentioned in the definition 
of the boundaries of Canaan proper—z.e., the land W. 
of the Jordan. Except in Hos.118 the names Admah 
and Zeboim are always preceded by those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Of the Pentateuch passages all except 
Gen. 10zg are certainly post-exilic, and it is very possible 
that Kautzsch and Socin are right in regarding the 
mention of Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim in Gen. 1010 
as interpolated. In this case’ we have no right to 
assume it as certain that Admah and Zeboim were 
among the cities which an early Hebrew tradition stated 
to have been destroyed by brimstone and fire out of 
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heaven. Hos.118 (imitated perhaps in Is.1591) only 
implies that Admah and Zeboim had suffered some 
terrible destruction. As to the mode of their destruc- 
tion and as to their locality no information is given. It 
is, in fact, not at all likely that the least famous of the 
* cities of the plain” should have been selected by Hosea 
as representatives; Amos (41x) and Isaiah (19 10) 
mention only Sodom and Gomorrah. It is possible 
that there was once some distinct legend respecting the 
destruction of Admah and Zeboim. Possibly, too, 
Zeboim was not a town, but the name of the district in 
which Admah was situated. Against this we must not 
appeal to Gen.142, since the names of the kings there 
given are probably unhistorical. Nor can one help con- 
jecturing that (if, as Rodiger, in Ges. Thes. suggests, 
may = oysy) Hosea alludes to a story which accounted 
for the dreary character of the Valley of Zeboim (now 
the Wady el-Kelt; see ZEBOIM, 1), analogous to that 
connected with the valley of ACHOR. Such stories of 
overthrown villages are not uncommon. See Sopom 
AND GOMORRAH. To K€, 

ADMATHA (M338), one of the "seven princes’ 
(cp Ezra714) at the court of Ahasuerus (Est. 114}; 
[BAK, Lom.]). According to Marquart, however, these 
seven names have arisen from an original three (cp the 
three satraps, Dan. 61 f-) of which CARSHENA (¢.2.) is 
one, Shethar and Tarshish are corrupt variations of the 
second (seeSHETHAR), and Meres and Marsena corrup- 
tions of the third (see MARSENA). Admatha (or rather 
xnipm) would then be the father of Haman, and for 
*nD (cp note to MEMUCAN) should be substituted *13xn 
(the designation applied to Haman). See, further, Fund. 
68 7 Cp ESTHER, § 3. 

ADMIN (admetN [BK]), a link, in the genealogy 
of Joseph, between Amminadab and Arni (Aram), 
in Lk. 333 RV mg. and W&H. See GENEALOGIES 
OF Jesus, § 3. 

ADMINISTRATION. See GOVERNMENT. 


ADNA, 1. (NITY [Ginsb. g.v.], ITY [Ba.].) One of 
the b’ne faa MOAB in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see EZRA, i. § 5 end), Ezra10 30(atdawe [BI]. 6. 
[B2>], cdve [A], acavaone [L combining with next name, 
which in 1 Esd.93: (L) is otdta], edevex’ aX [x= 
Adna-+following name, CHELAL])= 1 Esd. 93: (edva 
[L]), ADDI, 1. With this name should be compared 
Hadauna, a Jewish name of the fifth century Bvc., 
mentioned by Hilprecht as found at Nippur (cp Hazitu 
=n). 

2, (83779 [Ginsb. Ba. ]), priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra, ii. §§ 64, 
rx), Neh. 1225 (a8avag [Xo BE: IDF) om. [BR*A], edvas [L]). 


ADNAH (TT; eAnaac [BA], -nac [L]), a cap- 
tain in Jehoshaphat's army (2 Ch. 1714). 

ADNAH (M2 JY [Ginsb. Ba.], other readings MY, 
MW; edna [BANL], Zdzas). A Manassite, who 
deserted from Saul to David (1 Ch.1220[er]). See 
DAVID, § 11 @ iii. 

ADQNAI (‘2 T&). See NAMES, §§ 119, 109 n. 

ADONI-BEZER. (pt2 ‘O48, in v. 7 with makegy; 
dadwniBezek [BAL] Judg. 14-7; @ has akwniBezex 
also in Josh. 1013 where MT has Adoni-zedek; a third 
variation is aAwWNIZEBeK [Jos. Procop. Grodd.y ; the 
change may be accidental or harmonistic), a Canaanite 
king whom Judah and Simeon, invading southern Pales- 
tine, encountered and defeated at Bezeli. Adoni-bezek 
fled, but was overtaken, made prisoner, and mutilated. 
He was afterwards carried to Jerusalem, where he died 
(Judg.14-7). The name Adoni-bezek is commonly 
interpreted 'Lord of (the city) Bezek'; but such a 

1 @ closes this verse thus, cat rd pind laviabe *Adapna [BRA; 


# sup. ras NY, Ze., 'and the remnant of Admah.' This may 
possibly be correct (see Duhm, Jes. tos, Ch. Zntr. Zs. 9t). 
Moab may be. figuratively called “Admah, just as Jerusalem is 
figuratively called Sodom (Is.1 10). 
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ormation is entirely anomalous. In similar compounds 
Adoni with proper name) the second element is 
egularly the name of a god, never of a place (there 
re, in fact, no Hebrew or Canaanite proper names of 
versons in the OT thus compounded with the name of 
-locality); nor is ’éddx used of the sovereign of a city 
wr country. In Jos.10z 7%, which, in spite of radical 
lifferences, is based on a source closely akin to that of 
udg. 1,if not identical with it, the head of the native 
sings who first made front against the Israelite invasion 
f the S. is Adoni-zedelc, king of Jerusalem (see ADONI- 
‘EDEC); and it is to Jerusalem that Adoni-bezelc is 
aken (? by his own servants) to die (Judg.17). Hence 
he conjecture offered under ADONI-ZEDEC appears very 
wobable. See also BEZEK. GEM 


ADONIJAH (M358, 28.34; 1K. 15718 228; 1 Ch. 
32; Neh. 1016 [:7], elsewhere PIT ; ‘Yahweé is lord,' 


} 36; cp Phoen. byarx, iene; adconfeliac [BA], 
yPNiad [L]}. 

1. David's fourth son (in 1 Ch. 32 adwr[elia [BA; so 
uso in2 K.2e:f], opvias [L]). Nothing is known of his 
nother, Haggith. Like Absalom, he was born at Hebron 
2 S. 34; opvecd [B], -veas [A]); like him he was conspic- 
ious by his graceful presence, while like all David's sons 
ye never felt the constraint of his father's authority. 
salom’s death left him heir to the throne, and ‘all 1srdeP> 
is he said himself, ‘ expected that he would become king’ 
1 K.2r1s). He therefore, in the manifest failure of 
-he old king's faculties, thought it time to assume a 
sxemi-royal state, like Absalom before him (1K. 1s). 
Dn, his side were the old and tried servants of David— 
Joab, the commander of the forces, Abiathar, who repre- 
sented the old priestlyfamily of Eli, and hadbeenthe com- 
sanion of David's wanderings — followed hy the people 
as a whole (see 1 K. 215). The ‘new men,' however, 
Benaiah, captain of the body-guard, and Zadok, a priest 
of origin comparatively obscure, looked with evil eyes 
on his pretensions, and with the powerful aid of the 
prophet Nathan espoused the cause of the son of 
Bathsheba. The chance of each party, unless David's 
death was to be followed by civil war, lay in a sudden 
stroke which woulcl put their claimant in possession and 
overawe his opponents. 

The story is graphically told, though perhaps with 
a secret sympathy with Adonijah. Nor can we doubt 
that, like the other narratives of the same writer, it is 
in the main trustworthy. Adonijah made the first 
move. He invited all the royal princes save Solomon, 
together with Job and Abiathar and ‘all the men of 
Judah,’ to a sacrificial feast at a well-known sacred 
stone (see ZOHELETH) close to Jerusalem (1K. lp /-). 
They had left the weak, old king, however, exposed to the 
machinations of their enemies, while the fortress was in 
the hands of Benaiah and his trained soldiers. Nathan 
was quick to seize the opportunity. By the help of 
Bathsheba, and with a presentation of facts which may 
or may not have been perfectly accurate, he obtained 
from David an order for the immediate enthronement 
of Solomon. Adonijah’s banquet was disturbed by 
news that Solomon reigned by his father's will, and 
was protected by Benaiah and the foreign guard. The 
company broke up in dismay, and Adonijah sought an 
asylum at the horns of the altar. The clemency 
of Solomon, however, spared his life, and but for an 
ill-timed revival of his ambitious dreams he might have 
remained in a happy obscurity. The cause of his ruin 
was a petition to be allowed to marry Abishag, for 
which he obtained the support of Bathsheba. Appar- 
ently the queen-mother did not detect his secret political 


1 The question is whether the promise of Solomon asserted 
by Nathan in 1 K. 124 is a clever fiction of Nathan, or not, and 
whether the description of the doings of Adonijah is, or is not, 
exaggerated. ‘The former point is the more important of the 
two. We. (CH 261 n.) and Ki. (Hist. ij. 180 4) take different 
sides. We.’s reply is, of course, to us the less palatable one 5 
but we must consider Semitic craftiness, and the improbability 
of a merely private promise of Solomon. Seer K.irz2 IZ 
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motive; indeed Abishag had only nominally been 
David's concubine. Solomon, however, regarded the 
proposal as virtually, if not'expressly, a claim to the 
throne, and Adonijah perished by Solomon's sentence 
and Benaiah’s sword. 

Compare the narrative of Stade {G/i. bk. v. c. 2), 
with the somewhat different treatment of the matter 
by Kittel (Ast. ii. c. 4). W. E. A. 

2. A signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 1016 


[17] (e8axa [BN(though the names are otherwise divided)], 
aavaa [A], adores [L]). In the great post-exilic list, Ezra 2= 
Neh. 7=1x Esd. 5 (see Ezra, ii, § 9, and in the list (Ezra 8) of 
those who came with Ezra, the name appears (v.13 18 14 13 
respectively) perhaps more correctly (so Gray, HPN 137, n. 2) 
as ADONIKAM Gta. 

3. A Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat 5 2Ch.17 8 (adwway [BA], 
-via [1)). 

4,.See ARAUNAH, 

5. SeeARNAN, 


ADONIHAM (OD IN ; ‘the Lord is risen up,' cp 
AHIKAM; adwnfelikam [BAL]. 

The b'ne Adonikam, a family in the great post-exilic list 
(see Ezra, ii, 8§ 9, 8c); Ezra213 (a8wmxay [B])= Neh. 718 


(aSecxop, [B], aderxay [N])=1 Esd. 5145 represented in Ezra's 
caravan (see Ezra,  § 2, ii. 815 (D d@), Ezra8 13 (adavereop. 
[B}) =z Esd. 839 (adwreaxatu[B]); and probably among the 
signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, iB 7), Neh. 1016[17] 5 
see ADONIJAH, 2. 


ADONIRAM (D358, § 40, ‘the Lord is high’; 
adwntelipam [BAL]; sD0wrR4az), chief receiver of 
tribute under David (2 S.2024), Solomon (1K. 46; 
514 [28]}, and Rehoboam, on whose deposition he was 
stoned to death by the Israelites (1K. 128; 2 Ch. 1018+ 
DI HADORAM, adwpap [A]). 

Inz S. 2024 (egeSpav{L]) and 1K. 1218(apap[B]; Aduram), 
it is incorrectly (cp We. Dr. 7S) written AporAM (A798). 
Hilprecht (PEF Ox. Sz., Jan. '98, p. 55), indeed, attempts to 
explain the form by connecting it with Adduramu (‘Addu is 
high’), a Jewish name on a tablet from Nippur; notice, how- 
ever, that y is not expressed and that @BAL reads 'Adoniram. ’ 

ADONIS only in the phrase B31223 ‘yO) (a double 
plur.), Is.1710 RVmg. ‘plantings of Adonis"' (EV has 

‘pleasant plants '). In justification of 
1, OT reference. the rendering see Che. Js.) 1108, 
Kittel in Di. Jes. To Ewald (Proph. 2116, Lehr. a, 
hebr. Spr. 718, n. 3) and still more to Lag. (Semztica, 
131, Vebers. 205, n.) is due this important correction 
of the rendering. Clermont-Ganneau should also 
be consulted (tudes d'archéol. orientale 1, 1880, pp. 
26 f-), alsoWRS £ng. Hist. Rev., 1887, p. 307; but 
cp We. Ar. Heid.) 7 n, Naaman (=pleasant, 
gracious) was doubtless a title of the 'Lord' (Adon, 
whence Adonis), and Adonis-worship seems to have 
penetrated under this title into Syria and Palestine, as 
we gather from the OT name NAAMAN [¢.v.], from the 
names Numana and Namdana in S. Palestine in pre- 
Israelitish times (Thotmes III.), and from the Nahr 
Na'man (N. of Carmel), which seems to be the Belus 
of theancients. That Adonis-worship flourished in Pales- 
tine when Isaiah wrote can easily be believed. The 
N. Israelites were at this time specially open to Syrian 
influences. They ‘forgot’ Yahwé because he seemed 
unable to protect them. So Isaiah indignantly exclaims, 
"Therefore, though thou plantest (little gardens with) 
shoots of Adonis, and stockest them with scions (dedi- 
cated) to a foreign god . . . the harvest shall vanish 
in a day of sickness and desperate pain.' The phrase 
* shoots of Adonis’ points to the so-called ‘ gardens of 
Adonis,’ baskets containing earth sown with various 
plants, which quickly sprang up and as quickly 
withered. In reality they were symbols of the life and 
death of Adonis; but Isaiah takes the withering as an 
image of the withered hopes of Israel. On these 
‘gardens' see Frazer, Golden Bough 1284 f; WRS 
Rel. Sem.) 414; Ohnefalsch Richter, Kygros 132 f-; 
and cp Che. 'Isaiah,' in SBOT (Eng.), 146. 

Adonis was one of those local gods who live with 
and in nature, who suffer in summer's drought, die 

1 & bvrevpa dmarov [BNAQT]. 
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with the winter, and live again with the early spring. 
Legend, however, explained the death of the god as 
an event of far-off times. Adonis, it said, 
2. rare was killed whilst hunting the boar in Leb- 
and cult. anon, and accordingly in the heat of summer 
was solemnised the great mourning festival (cp WRS 
Rel. Sem.) 411), at which his corpse was exhibited 
resting upon a bed of flowers—the quickly fading 
Adonis-garden. Far up in Lebanon, near the fountain 
of ’Afka, death suddenly overtook him; whereupon 
the spring became red with his blood. By ’Afka was 
an ancient temple of the goddess Aphrodite (so Luc. 
Dea Syr. 9; Eus. Vit. Const. 355, Sozom. HE 25), 
of which the ruins still remain; probably it contained 
the grave of the god. This legend, and the cult con- 
nected with it, must be very ancient. Indeed, in a 
ee 
source as early as the papyrus Anast. I., mention is 
made of the goddess of the mysterious’ city of Byblus. 
In its origin it was distinct from the Babylonian legend 
of the loves of [Star and Tammuz, though at an early 
date both this legend and the Egyptian story of Osiris 
were combined with it (Plut. de Js. 15, Lnc. Dea Syr. 7; 
cp Apollodor. ii, 1,3, 7, etc.). The cult spread through 
all the Phcenician colonies, especially to Cyprus, whence 
in the seventh century it was imported into Greece. 
Adonis, however, is not to be taken as the true name 
of the god; every god can he called 'Adon,' lord, just 
as every goddess is entitled to be called Rabbath, ‘ the 
lady.' At Byblus (see GEBAL, i.} the favourite of the 
goddess of Byblus was invoked as the ‘ lord’ par excel- 
fence, and thns it was that the Greeks came to call him 
Adonis. What his real name was we do not know; 
for the name Tammuz, which he also bears, is Baby- 
lonian, and it is doubtful whether it ever became 
naturalised in Phcenicia. 

Possibly his name survives, unsuspected, among the many 
divine names. Orperhaps therecollection of his sad fate may have 
hindered the formation of proper names derived from his ;nor is it 
impossible that in the worship he never received a real name at 
allt For in point of fact Philo, who never mentions Adonis, says 
of a certain Elian ¢ vby)=tyeoros, that, he lived with a woman 
named Berut in Byhlus, that he was slain by wild beasts, and 
was afterwards deified, and that 'his children brought bim liba- 
tions and offerings.’ This seems to be the euhemeristic version 
of the Adonis legend. Now in '‘Ahedat in the neighhourhood of 
Byhlus, where doubtless the village Saarna lay, there has been 
found an altar Aci obpavie tpiotw Zaapvaie émyxdw (Renan, 
234), and although such attributes are of frequent occurrence in 
Syria, Renan is probably right in recognising in this 'highest 
god' the Elifn of Philo, and Adonis. “Moreover, according to 
Philo Gi, 10), the god ’Aypovnpos i ’Aypérys, ‘the farmer,’ whose 
brother is called ’Aypés, ‘field’ (z., my)? and who ‘had a 
sacrosanct image and a temple carried ahout Phcenicia on 
wheels,’ was honoured in Byhlus as @edy 6 wéyotos. He also 
recurs in the Greek inscriptions. In Byhlus a temple was 
erected under Augustus Act iydarm (Renan, 223; cp 232 ded 
Art . . = )and the same god bad a temple deep in the recesses 
of the mountains near Kal‘at Fakra to the SE. of Byhlus 
(CIG 4525 . . « &e ray 700 Meyicrov Ocod gxodourdy). “The 
Phcenician name represented by ’Aypovypos is unknown. See 
TamMuz. T. K.c. § I—8. M. §2. 


ADONI-ZEDEC, or rather -Zedek, as RV (PUY7ITN, 
‘Sedek is lord,| cp MELCHIZEDEK, though to later 
readers the name very probably meant ‘lord of right- 
eousness' 5 AaAWNIBEzeK [BAL] ; ADONISEDEC), a king 
of Jerusalem at the time of the Israelitish invasion. See 
Josh. 102 7, where he leads a confederation of five 
kings of S. Canaan. According to Josh. 10, Joshua 
came from Gilgal to the relief of the Gibeonites threatened 
by the coalition; surprised and completely routed the 
army of the Amorite kings near Gibeon ; captured the 
five kings in the cave of Makkedah ; put them to death 
and impaled their bodies; then, turning back, razed 
Lachish, Eglon, and Hebron, with many other cities in 
the region. This story stands in a narrative of the 

1 The inscription from the district of Hippo Diarrhytus (C/L 
viii. Lre11) sacerdos Adoni (sic) proves nothing as to the 
cultus-name of the god; Adonis has here, as among the Greeks, 
become a proper name. 

2 From the time of Scaliger it has been assumed that this 
name arose from a corruption or misunderstanding of ‘18 (see 
SHADDAI). This is possible, hut very far from certain. 
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conquest of all Palestine by Joshua in two. great 
campaigns (Josh. 10.) which cannot be historical. A 
much more credible account is to be found, though in 
an abridged form, in Judg. 1(seeJOSHUA, § 8; JUDGES, 
: 3). Here Adoni-bezek is the king who opposes the 
irst resistance to the advance of the tribes of Judah 
land Simeon against the Canaanites of the S. It is 
therefore in Budde's opinion (ZA TW 7 148 ['87]} not 
improbable that the @ reading ‘ Adoni-bezek,, king 
of Jerusalem’ in Josh. 1013 is correct, especially as 
Judg. 17 may be understood as saying that his own 
followers carried Adoni-bezek to Jerusalem, and so as 
implying that that city was his capital. The objection 
to this view is that the second element in Adoni-bezek 
ought to be a god, and we know of no god named 
Bezek, Hence it is very possible that Adoni-bezek 
in Josh. 10 [@®4"} is a scribe's error, and that the 
original narrative of Judg. 1 had not Adoni-bezek, king 
of some nameless city, but Adoni-zedek, king of 
Jerusalem (see ADONI-BEZEK). W. R. $.——-G, FM. 


ADOPTION (y10@ecia), Ro. 825 23 94 Gal. 45 Eph. 
ls}. See FAMILy. 

ADORA (see below) or Adoraim (D'1N ; on form 
of name see NAMES, § 107; adwpal [B], -m [A and 
Jos. Ant. viii. 101], -pam [L]; 42Ue.43/), mentioned 
with Mareshah, Ziph, and Lachish among the cities 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 119+). The sites of all 
these places having been securely fixed, there can be no 
hindrance to identifying Adoraim with the modern Déra, 
which is 5m. W. by 8. from Hebron, and is described 
by Robinson {22:5} as ‘one of the largest (villages) 
in the district.' The site is well adapted for a town,, 
being ‘on the gradual eastern slope of a cultivated 
hill, with olive groves and fields of grain all round’ 
(cp PEF Mem, 3304). Under the new Egyptian 
empire an Adoraim is perhaps mentioned twice (WMM. 
As. u, Eur, 167,174); but it isnot clear that Rehoboam's 
city is intended. At any rate, Adoraim is doubtless 
the Adora or Dora of Josephus (Ant. xiii. 154 and else- 
where adwpa, adwpeos, 6. ; C. 4p. 9 dupa), and the ADORA 
of 1 Mace, 1320(adwpa [AKV]). Inthelatter, Adora isa 
point on the route by which Tryphon entered Judzea ; 
in the former, it is usually coupled as an Idumzean city, 
with Marissa (Mareshah), the fate of which it shared, 
being captured by John Hyrcanus and compelled to 
accept circumcision and the Jewish law (Jos. Axz#. xiii. 
91; B7 i. 26). TK. C. 

ADORAM (DTIN), 2 S.2024; 1 K. 12:8. 
ADONIRAM. . 

ADRAMMELECH (7SD77N, adpamedcy [BL], 
-hek [A]; Jos. -Aexoc, ANAPOMAXOC)}: 

1. A Babylonian deity. According to 2 K. 1731, 
after ‘ the king of Assyria,' ¢.e., Sargon (see SARGON), 
had transplanted the Sepharvites into Samaria, they 
there continued to worship) Adrammelech and ANAM- 
MELECH (g.v.}, the gods of ‘Sepharvaim. This passage 
presents two difficulties. In the first place, according 
to the biblical account the worship of Adrammelech 
was accompanied with the sacrifice of children by 
fire : ‘they burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech 
and Anammelech.” .. Throughout the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, however, there is no allusion to human. sacri- 
fice, and in the sculptures and reliefs no representa- 
tion of the rite has been discovered. The second 
difficulty concerns the explanation of the name Adram- 
melech and its identification with some known divinity 
of Babylonia. The name was originally explained as 
Adar-malik, ‘Adar the prince,’ Adar being regarded 
as the phonetic rendering of the name of the god Wizzd, 
This identifiration, however, was unsupported by any 
evidence, and has now been abandoned. A clue to the 
solution of the problem, however, is afforded by the 
statement that Adrammelech was a god of Sepharvaim, 
a city that is generally identified with Sippar (cp 
SEPHARVAIM). The god whose worship was especially 
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centred. at Sippar was Sama¥ the Sun-god. That this 
was the case is abundantly proved by references through- 
out the historical and religious texts of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the remains of the great temple of 
the sun-god exist in the mounds of Abu-Habhah at the 
present day. Some scholars, therefore, would see in 
Adrammelech a subsidiary name or title of the Sun-god 
himself. Others, however, do not accept this view. 
They strike at its chief support by repudiating the 
identification of py 49 with Sippar, suggesting that it is 
to he identified with abarain, a city mentioned in the 
Babylonian Chronicle. No satisfactory explanation of 
the name, therefore, has yet been offered. But cp 
NISROCH. L. W. K. 

2. A son of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who, 
according to 2 K. 1937 (adpeuedex [A]) and Is. 3738 
(adpauedcx [BN?AOQ], avdpay. [&*]), in conjunction 
with his brother SHAREZEK (g.v.), slew his father while he 
was worshipping in the temple of Nisroch at Nineveh, 
and thence escaped into Armenia. In the Babylonian 
Chronicle mention is made of this revolt, in which Sen- 
iiacherib met his death ; but the only trace of the name 
Adrammelech hitherto found is in Ab¥dénus under the 
form Adramelus, and in Polyhistor under that of Ardu- 
musanus. Scheil however thinks that ADRMLK and 
Adramelus are corruptions of A&Sur-MU-NI-IK (or 
-GAL), the idiographic reading of the name pronounced 
ASur-Sum-uSabsi. This is the name of a son of Sen- 
nacherib for whom his father erected a house amidst 
the gardens of Nineyeh. For analogies cp the royal 
name Sammughes=Samas-MU-GIL-NA. The Ardumu- 
sanus of Polyhistor may be a corruption of the phonetic 


form given above, just as Zaocdovxiwos is Samas-Sum- 
ukin, the phonetic reading of Samas-Mu-GI-NA. (See 
Scheil, ZA 121; ev. 676., April 1897.) Cp Esar- 


HADDON, NISROCH. 
ADRAMYTTIUM (adpamyTion or atp.; the ad- 


jective, which alone occurs in the NT, is, as in some 
cursive MSS of Acts, aAPAMYTHNOC OF ATp.; neither 
inscriptions nor coins give the form -7THNoOc Of Tisch. 
following SB? ; W & H -YNTH., after AB*). A seaport 
of Mysia, which gave, and still gives, its name. to the 
gulf, a great triangular indentation along the 8. foot 
of Mt. Ida, whence it was called also the ‘ Idzan,’ 
Adramyteum, in the E. recess of the gulf, was always 
important. It would profit by the trade in timber from 
Ida. There were also copper mines in the neighbourhood, 
and iron mines at Andeira not far to the NW. Strabo 
(p. 606) describes it accurately as ‘a colony of Athens, 
a city with a harbour and roadstead '; but its importance 
goes back to a much earlier epoch if, as Olshausen asserts 
(Rhein. Mus, f. Phil. '53,p. 322; cp Hazar-maveth), 
the name points to foundation by the Phoenicians. Of 
necessity Adramyteum was intimately connected with 
the road system of NW. Asia. The coast road from 
Ephesus and the inland road from Pergamus converged 
to Adramyteum, whence they diverged, on the one hand, 
across 'the Mysian peninsula to Cyzicus on the sea of 
Marmora, and, on the other, to Assos, Troas, and the 
Hellespont. Consequently, it became an assize town, or 
head of aconventus juridicus. Adramytian coasters such 
as that in which Paul performed the first stage of his 
journey to Rome (Acts272+) must have been familiar 
visitors’ to Czesarea and the Syrian harbours. Advamytt 
(Edremid), which preserves the old name, is 5 m, from 
the sea. Thus, Kiepert is perhaps right in putting the 
ancient town on an eminence by the sea, 8 m. SW. 
of the modern Adramyti (Z. d. Geselisch. f. Erdk., 1889, 
292 f. ). Nevertheless, Edremid is heir to the importance 
of Adramyteum. Silver mines are now worked in the 
hills behind the town. W. Jw. 
ADRIA (en to addpla, Acts2727 [BKA], sarzas; 
‘stony sea,' Wiclif), the division of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Sicily and Malta on the W. and 
Crete on the E. So the name is applied by Paus. v. 253 
(speaking of the straits of Messina), éx rod Adplov kat 
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é& érdpov mehdryous 5 xadeirar Tuponvdv. Cp id. viii. 5437 
Procopius considers Malta as lying on the boundary 
(BVi. 14: Tatrdw re xat Mediry mpooéoxov, al rére 
*Adpiarexdy cat Tuppnvixdy wédavyos Stopt{ovew). Ptolemy 
distinguishes between the Adriatic sea and the Adriatic 
gulf. Acts reproduces the language of the sailors. 
For this extended application of the name cp Straho, 
who, writing about 1g A.D., says that the Ionian Sea is 
‘part of what is now called Adrias' (p. 123). This 
implies that the ancient use of the word had been more 
limited. In mediaeval times the name was still more 
widely extended, being practically= ‘ Levant,' as opposed 
to ‘ Agean” (cp Ram. Paud 298. See MyRA). The 
question is connected with the identification of the 
island upon which Paul was cast (Acts281) after fourteen 
days' drifting in Adria (see MELITA). We may com- 
pare the shipwreck of Josephus 'in the middle of the 
Adria’ (xara uécov tov’ Adptav} : he was picked up by 
a ship sailing from Cyrene to Puteoli (V2. 3). 
Ww. J. W. 
ADRIEL (8779, not ‘God's flock,’ but either (a) 


miswritten for Syety, ‘God is helper' [cp forms of 
name in @, 2S.218 below]; or (4) the Aram. form’ 


of Heb. Syony. The former view is adopted in 
NAMES, § 28; the latter by Nestle, ZDPV15257; cp 
BARZILLAI; see also HPN 266 n. 1, 309 n. 8). Son 
of BAKZILLAI (g. v., n. 4)the Meholathite, to whom Saul 
married his daughter MERAB (¢.v.); 1S.1819 (om. B; 
ind (usually =copayr) [A], edpemA[L]), 25. 218 (cepe [B], 
ec dpe [A], efpe [L]). 


ADUEL (aAoyHA [BN], Nayt [A]; Sqatog,?), the 


great grandfather of Tobit (Toh. 1». 
form of ADIEL (g.z. ). 


ADULLAM (O57Y, odoAAam [BAL], odoAam [B, 
2 Ch.; Bavid, Mi; A, 1 S.], oAoAAa [A, Josh. 1535], 
adadam [L 2.]; odozzam, variants 4aDU(L)L4M, 
ODOLAM, opuLLAm; gentilic “2?7¥, Adullamite, 
oAoAAam[elitHe [ADEL], -mutuc, O@OAAAMITHC 
[E]), a town in the Shephelah (Josh.1533 35), with 
a changeful history. For a considerable time it seems 
to have remained Canaanitish. We still have a legend 
in Gen. 381 7. (J) which describes the fusion of Judahite 
clans with a Canaanitish clan whose centre was Adullam. 
This fusion had apparently not been accomplished in 
David's time, for Adullam was still outside the ‘land of 
Judah’ when David took refuge there (18.221; cpp. 
5). We cannot therefore accept the editorial statement 
in Josh. 1215 (cpp. 7) that Joshua * smote’ the king of 
Adnilam. The Chronicler speaks of Rehoboam as 
having fortified Adullam (2Ch. 117). He names the 
place in conjunction with Soco (Shuweikeh), which 
-harmonises geographically with Micah's combination of 
it (Mic.11s5, if the text be correct) with Mareshah 
(Merash). It is included in the list of cities which are 
‘stated to have been occupied by the Jews in the time of 
Nehemiah or Zeruhbahel (Neh. 1130; so Ne-# ™g- inf. T, ; 
BHA om.); but the list in Neh. 1125-36appears to be 
an archzeological fiction of the Chronicler. Judas the 
Maccahee, at any rate, in a raid into ‘ Idumzea,’ occupied 
Adullam and kept the sabbath theré (2Macc. 1238). 

The chief interest of Adullam, however, lies in its con- 
nection with DAvID (g.v., § 3). Here, not in some 
enormous cave (such as that fixed upon by tradition at 
Khareitiin),? hut in the ‘ stronghold' of the town, David 
on two occasions found a safe retreat (1S.221 ; 2 S.517; 
@ 2313). 

Where was Adullam? The authority of the Pales- 


No doubt another 


1 The word is found both with dand with z on Aramaic seals ; 
eg., Writ (CLS 2, no. 124) but s3y3n, § Horus is a hel "(ié. 77). 

othe Magharet Khareiiiin enters history, not with David, 
but with an ascetic named Chariton, who, after having been 
taken by robbers on the way to Jerusalem, founded one of his 
two lauras here, and died in the cave about 410 A.D. 
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tine Survey has led many recent writers to adopt the 
identification of Adullam with ‘Id-el-ma, proposed in 
1871 by M. Clermont-Ganneau. This is the name of 
a steep hill on which are ‘ruins of indeterminate date,' 
with an ancient well at the foot, and, near the top, on 
both sides, caves of moderate size. The site is in the 
east of the Shephélah, about 3 m. SE. of Soco, and 
8 from Mareshah; and, though it is much more from 
Bethlehem, ‘ the journey would be nothing for the light- 
footed mountaineers who surrounded David ' (Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEFQ 177 ['75]). The identification, how- 
ever, is only conjectural. The caves are unimportant (1) 
because the MT (cp Jos. Azz. vi. 123) speaks of a single 
cave, and (2} because with We., Ki., Bu., and Kau. 
we should correct p>yp, ‘cave,’ in 1 S.221 2g S.2313 
i Ch.1l15, into nqyp, ‘stronghold’; cp 1S.224f, 
28.2314. Nor does the position of ‘Id-el-ma exactly 
agree with that assigned to Adullam in the Qyg- 
masticon, On the very slight resemblance of the name 
to Adullam no reliance can be placed. Other sites are 
quite possible. Cp GASm, HG 229 f. See MICAH, 
§2a,n. T.K.C. 

ADULTERY. See MARRIAGE, § 4. 

ADUMMIM, The Ascent of (D3 ADYD ; Josh. 


157 adAamein [B], adomme [A], adammein [Ji 
1817 ai@amein [B], edwmi [A], eAwmeirm [L]; 
4ADOMMIM), a point marking the frontier between Judah 
and Benjamin. The sharp rise near the middle of the 
road from Jericho to Jerusalem appears to he intended ; 
the name (connected with pix, ‘red') was pel-haps 
suggested by the ruddy hue of the chalk rocks in that 
neighhonrhood, to which appears to be due the name 
of the khan el-Ahmar (¢ the red'), the traditional « inn’ 
of the Good Samaritan, and that of Zala‘af ed-Dam 
(‘the hill of blood'), NE. of the khan. With the 
latter spot the ascent of Adummim has been plausibly 
identified (PEF Mem, 3172). 


ADVERSARY. The yord so translated in 1 S.16} 
(WS sara, RV ‘rival,’ anTIZHAOc [L],1 cp Lev. 1818 


[BAL]) is the technical term for a fellow-wife, answer- , 


ing to Ass. sirvritu, Ar. darrat, Syr.‘artha Game) 
All these forms are dialectal variations of a single 
Old-Semitic word. Similarly, in Lev. 1828 the words 
‘to vex her' are better rendered by RV ‘to he a rival 
to her," The words that follow may he rendered, in- 
terpreting the metaphor, ' marrying the second sister, in 
addition to the first, in the lifetime of the latter.’ 

The sense of the metaphor is given by the Arabic HtakGua 
darrataha, See Dr. TBS, ad éo¢. and especially Lag.’s 
Mittheilungen 1125 7. (GGN, 1882, no. 13). W.R, S, 

ADVOCATE (trapakAHToc), I Jn. 21, see Para- 
CLETE. 

AEDIAS (anAetac [B]), 1 Esd. 927=Ezra1026, RV 
ELIAH, 3. 


JENEAS (aineac [BHA]), a paralytic at Lydda 
healed by Peter (Acts933{). The form of the name, 


/Enéas, not as in Homer Afnéas, is noteworthy. It is 
met with in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Pindar. 
XNON (aina@n [Ti WH]), Jn. 823}. See SALIM. 


XSORA \aleaipe [RA], etc.), Judith4 4+ RV=AV 
ESORA (¢.v. 

AFFINITY. See FAMILY, KINSHIP. 

AGABA, RV AccaBA (aKkkaBa [B]), 1 Esd. 5 30= 
Ezra 246, HAGAB. 

AGABUS (araBoc [Ti. WH]; § 68), one of the 
‘ prophets’ who came from Jerusalem to Antioch at the 
time of the dispersion from Jerusalem ‘ upon the tribula- 
tion that rose about Stephen’ (Acts I1z9, cp 84). He 
predicted a great famine over all the world, ‘ which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius’ (Acts11 27 28). The 
reference, doubtless, is to the great dearth which visited 
Judzea and the surrounding districts —especially Jerusa- 
lem—between 44 and 48 A.D. (Jos. Ad. xx. 26; 52; 

1 The text of BA differs. 
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Eus, HE ii, 113). For other famines in the reign of 
Claudius, see Suet. Claud. 18; Tac. Ann. xii. 43. 

The next mention of Agabus is in Acts 2l10f., where 
it is said that he ‘came down from Judzea’ to Ceesarea 
when Paul was there, and, taking Paul's girdle, bound 
his own feet and hands with it to symbolise the captivity 
of the apostle. As this reference looks like a first 
mention of Agabus, those who ascribe the whole of 
Acts to one writer regard it as an indication that the 
second half of the book was written first. By others 
the passage is naturally regarded as one of the indications 
that the author of Acts did not himself write the ‘ we' 
passages, but adopted them from an earlier source. 
On the other hand, Overbeck and Van Manen tegard 
vu, 10-r4 as an interpolation, and suppose that the 
"we' was introduced by the last redactor. Jiingst 
thinks that the prophecy cannot originally have been 
ascribed to Agabus, but must have been assigned to one 
of Philip's prophesying daughters, or these would not 
have been mentioned. At all events, it is to be noted 
that ‘from Judea’ (2110) does not harmonise with 218, 
for.Czesarea belonged to Judzea. 

Agabus is included in the lists of the 'seventy disciples of our 
Lord' by pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo “Hippo tus, and is 


commemorated in the great Greek Menza (Apr. 8), along with 
Rufus, Herodion, and Asyncritus. 


AGAG (dN, AIS, cp Ass. agagu, 'be powerful, 
vehement, angry'; Zgigz, the spirits friendly to man, 
Maspero, Dawnof Civ. 634; ar ar [BAL],), a king of the 
Amalekites, so celebrated in early tradition that the 
Yahwist makes Balaam say, by an obvious anachronism, 
of the future Israelitish kingdom, ‘His king shall be 
higher than Agag' (Nu. 247; pwr [BAL], following 
Samar. text). Saul, after his successfulcampaign against 
the Amalekites, exempted Agag from the general doom of 
devotion to the deity by slaughter, and brought him to 
Gilgal, where Samuel hewed him in pieces before Yahwé 
—dt.e., at the great sanctuary where festal sacrifices 
were offered (15. 158 f. 20 f. 32 f0 ). Making allowance 
for the endeavour of the narrator to harmonise an old 
tradition with later ideas (see SAUL, § 3), and throwing 
ourselves back into the barbarous period which begins 
to pass away under David, we cannot doubt that the 
slaughter of Agag was a eucharistic sacrifice (see 
SACRIFICE), akin to that of the za#z‘a (lit. 'victim 
rent in pieces'), which was in use among the Arabs 
after a successful fray, and which might be a human 
sacrifice (WRS AS?) 491, cp 363; We. Ar. Heid, 
r12[ 87]}, 

AGAGITE (*338 ; for Greek readings see below), 
a member of the family of Agag; a title applied ana- 
chronistically to Haman (Esth. 3110835). Haman, as 
an Amalekite, is opposed to Mordecai, the descendant 
of Kish (Esth.25). Neither description is to be taken 
literally (see ESTHER, § 1, end). The meaning is 
that there is an internecine struggle between the Jews 
and their enemies, like that between Saul and Agag of 
old. Similarly, Haman is called a 'Macedonian' in 
the Greek parts of Esther; 126 (uaxedova [L:*]; but 
Bouyaos [BXALP]; AV Agagite; RV BUGEAN) 1610 
(EV Macedonian; paxedwy [BKALP]; but Bouyacos 
[L«]), and the name has made its way back into 
924 (uaxedwy [BNALB8]}5 cp ESTHER, § 10. Elsewhere 
the @ reading is Bovyatos [BNAL#6] (only in 3185 
[N° ™8-]), perhaps a corruption of Twyacos (inNu. 247, 
the same version has Fwy for Ayay). 

AGAR (grap [BA). I. The sons of Agar, Bar. 3 
23 RV; AV Agarenes. See HAGAR, § 2, n. 

2. Gal. 424, RV HaGar (¢.v., end). 

AGATE (Ip, Ts. 5412, yactric [BNAQ]; 7373, 
Ez 2716 [Ba. Ginsb.], yopyop [BQ], kopyopyc [Al. 
etc. ; yay, axyaTHe [BAL]) occurs four times in AV, 
twice for Heb. &adkod, RV 'rubies' and _ twice 
for shébd, On the identification of these stones, 
see CHALCEDONY. On the question whether the 
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agate, which is a variegated chalcedony (translucent 
quartz) with layers or spots of jasper, was known to 
Israel, see PRECIOUS STONES. 

AGEE (N48, aroa fA]; aca [B]; nAa[L]; Jos. 
HAoY [gen.]; AGE), father of SHAMMAH (¢.u., 3); 
2 S. 2311. His name should doubtless be cor- 
rected to Ela xox (so Marg. Fund, 17) ; = and $ in 
the older character were very similar. He is mentioned 
again in 1 K.478 SeeELAuH, 6. 

AGGABA (arraBa [B "8 Al), 1 Esd. Beg RV= 
Ezra248, HAGABAH, 

AGGABUS, AV Aggeus (Aggez [ed. Bensly]), 1 Esd. 
6173, 4Esd. lgof. See HAGGal. 

AGIA {arta [BA], 1 Esd. 534 RV=Ezra 257, 
HATTIL, 

AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture is here considered 
(1) as conditioned by the land (§ 1), (2) as conditioned 
by the people (§§ 2-r0), (3) as a factor in the life of the 
people (§§ x1-15}; a concluding paragraph (§ 16) will 
contain some notes on historical points. 

I. The great variety of the conditions in the different 
natural divisions of Palestine (Dt. 17} must be kept in 

re mind.! The various local products, 
1. Conditioned natural and industrial, of these dis- 
by land. tricts. so often alluded to by the 
Old Testament writers, the most important of which 
are wheat and barley, olive and vine and fig, will be de- 
scribed in special articles (gg.v.}. On the seasons see 
RAIN, DEW. We simply note here— First, the long 
dry season (Apr.-Oct.), including all the harvests, the 
dates of which vary slightly in the different districts 
(cp Feasts, § ro): the yp in spring, when rain 
seemed miraculous (1S.12167.) and the steady W. 
wind every evening made it possible to winnow with 
ease, barley beginning in April, wheat about a fort- 
night later; the y~ )summer fruits and vegetables, 
in summer; olives in autumn; the yx, vines, from 
August onwards. Second, the wet season (Oct.-Apr. ), 
the earlier part of which saw the preparation of the soil 
by the early rain (ay, mip) for the winter crops, to be 
brought to maturity by the succeeding showers, especially 
those in March-April (wipdn), before which was the 
time for sowing the summer crops. 

With such stable conditions, all that seems to be 
needed is a fair amount of intelligent industry ; and the 
lack of this, rather than any great change of climate, is 
probably the cause of the retrogression of modern times. 
The productivity, however, was not uniform (cp parable 
of sower), and there seems to be a somewhat periodic 
diminution in the amount of rainfall. Agriculture is 
also exposed to pests; the easterly wind np, drought, 
MILDEw, and Locusts (¢g.v. : see also ANT, § 4), 

II. We consider now, more in detail, agriculture as 
dependent on the energy, skill, and general condition 
of the inhabitants. Our account must 
naturally be fragmentary. The minute 
prescriptions of the Mishna must of 
course be used with caution. * We begin with— 

1. Technical details of agricultural procedure. (For 
the most part we shall deal only with the raising of grain 
crops. For other departments see VINES, GARDEN, 
CATTLE, etc.) Incidentally the biblical records de- 
scribe many agricultural processes, and mention by name 
some of the implements used. Of these implements, 
however, they give no description; and the only speci- 
mens found, up to the present time, are of sickles (see 
below, § 7): \ 


For Egypt, however, we have fuller sources—many pictures 
of processes and implements, and some actual specimens. And 


2. Sources of 
information. 








1 See Parestine for details on Geology (§ 3), Physical 
ae 47), Hydrography (§ 13), Climate and Vegetation 
§ 14/4). 


2 See however Fraas, Aus de Orient 199. 

3 There is no Hebrew word corresponding to our term farm. 
Tilling the soil is ppqNAnyay; husbandman is py, etc. ; field 
is 77. 
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since modern Egypt and modern Palestine are very similar 
these ancient Egyptian remains may he used to illustrate ancien; 
Palestine. Further, since modern implements and methods 
are, in Egypt, very like those of antiquity, the same is probably 
true of Palestine. Hence it is reasonable to hold that, in Pales- 
tine also, modern may he taken to illustrate ancient. 

Our main side-lights,! therefore, are modern Palestine 
and ancient Egypt ; and they are best used in this order, 
subordinated always to the actual data of the OT itself. 

We shall take the processes in natural order. 

Sometimes land had to be cleared‘ of wood or shrub 
(xia Josh. 1728), or of stone (spo), chiefly in vineyards. 
For loosening or otherwise moving the 
soil many words are used, such as 
sy, din, nbs, nA, pry, TI; mw, TA, of 
which the first group denotes ploughing, the second, 
breaking np the soil (nas) or the clods (nip Joel 
117) with the mattock or hoe, while the third as clearly 
means levelling off the surface with something serving 
foraharrow. Of the names of the instruments * we have 
nvand Or nvann, nx, wy, of which the first pair probably 
representsthe plough(N T éporpov); the last, asort of mat- 
tock ; while nx must remain undetermined, ploughshare 
or hoe. It is clear, therefore, that we have at least three 
processes — ploughing, hoeing, and harrowing. We 
cannot be sure that there was of old in different parts 
of the country any more uniformity than there is now. 

It is not likely that the shallow soil would ever be much 
more deeply ploughed 
than now, when a depth 
of 5-6 inches is consid- 
ered sufficient. Perhaps 
ploughing would some- 
times (as now), after 
Sufficient rain, be dis- 
pensed with.? Hoeing 
would probably take the 
place of ploughing in 
steep places (Is. 725), as 
now in stony ground.4 
In modern Judzea there 
is no ploughing defore 

















sowing except where 

manure is_ used. In 

Galilee, on the other 

Fic. t.—Egyptian Hoe (Brit, hand, there is one 
Mus.). "For picture of hoe in Ploughing, and in some 


use see fig. 3,and cp Ecypr, districts more than one. 

§ 34, n. When ground has been 
left unsown with grain and is overgrown with weed, 
this is ploughed in. 

Turning now to the implements used for these 
purposes, and beginning with the less apOnant, we 
4, Implements ae that the Egyptian oe ae 1), of 

for prepar- such importance in ancient Egypt as to 

= wee be the natural svmbol of agriculture, as 
map bol the goad is in modern Palestine,® has no 
representative in modern Syria; but neither has it in 


1 Babylonia, as well as Egypt, no doubt presented ports of 
contact with Palestine; but in the department of agriculture our 
direct knowledge of Babylonia is very slight. See RP@} 394%, 
and Meissner, Beztr. z. altbab. Privatrecht. 

2 See partial list of Talmudic names in Hamburger and 
Ugolinus, and now also a very full collection in Vogelstein's 
work (see below, § 17). 

2 In Egypt two ploughs seem generally to haye been used, 
the one behind the other; perhaps the Second turned up the 
soil between the furrows made by the first (cp however, next 
note). On the other hand, at least in later time;, the Egyptians 
sometimes used a lighter plough, drawn by men or boys. 

4 If we could regard the Egyptian agricultural pictures as 
representations of actual scenes we should have to conclude that 
in Egypt the hoe was used sometimes before (so always ({?} in 
the Gld Empire), sometimes after, or both before and after the 
plough, to break up the great clods of earth. The depicting of 
‘the various operations side by side, however, is very likely amere 
convention designed to represent in one view all kinds of field 
work. So Prof. W., Max Miller in a private communication to 
the present writer. 

5 The illustration (fig. » needs only the explanation that 
the twisted cord adjusts the acuteness of the angle of the two 
other parts. 

6 Cp Wetzstein's note on Judg. 331 (Zc. below, § 17). 
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modern Egypt. A modern Syrian hoe may be seen in 
PEFQ, 1891,pp. Ir0-115; as also mattock, spade, etc. 

The harrow does not seem to have been used by the 
ancient Egyptians, although their modern representatives 
use a weighted plank or a toothed roller. In modern 
Palestine a bush of thorns is sometimes used. The 
writer of Job 3910, however, seems to have known of 
some implement drawn by beasts following the labourer ; 
but this throws little light on general usage. 

Theplough, although it is probably, strictly speaking, 
an inferior substitute for the spade, is in common 
practice a very important implement, and merits more 
detailed treatment. 

Of the Israelitish plough we know only that it had, at 
least sometimes, an iron share that needed sharpening 
(ziob, 1 S.1820, editorial comment in corrupt text). 
That the Syrian plough was light! we have the testimony 
of Theophrastus. The modern Syrian plough, which is 


light enough to be carried by the ploughman on his 
shoulder, and is simpler than the usual ancient Egyptian? 
plough (fig. 3) in having only one handle and therefore 





Fic. 2.—a. Babylonian Plough (from cylinder seal, ¢77¢. 2000 
Bc. belonging to Dr. Hays Ward). 8. Syrian Plough and 
Goad (after PEFQ, 1891). 


I. es-sikk@ yp 99.8 


g- e8-far'a, sher’, 
2. ed-dakar, dhekr, yr 


to. sifrayeh (Post). 


3. el-kabiisa, kabiisa. II, en-nir. 
4. el-buruk, burk, \7. 12. isbalén (Post). 
5, es-sawiijir (Schum.), ny. 13. fenzir. 


6. cl-wusla, was, yr 
1. kotrib (Post), ap 15. nakiza, 

8. halaka (Post). 16. ‘aba, sabbut. 

not needing two men to manage it, may safely be taken 
to illustrate that used by the Israelites. There isno more 
uniformity in its construction than in any other matter 
relating to agriculture, and it would seem to be at its 
simplest in' Southern Palestine. The woodcut (fig. 2) 
illustrates its generalform. It is of wood, often oak. The 
stalieon to which the pointed metal sheath that serves for 
ashareis thrust, passes up through ahole in the pole, toend 
in across handle piece. The pole is of two pieces, joined 
end toend. The yoke (Sy, myn, more rarely sin, nig 
bya; gvyév, fuyds) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT. 
It varied in weight according to circumstances (1 K. 
124). It is now made as light as possible, often of 
willow. Two pegs, joined below by thongs or by hair 
string, form a collar for each of the oxen, and two 
smaller pegs in the middle keep in position the ring 
or other arrangement for attaching the plough pole. 
Repairs are attended to once a year by a travelling 

1 The simplest plough would be made of one 
bent while growing. See Verg. Georg. 1169, an 
Graevius, Tes. Antig. Ronz. 11,p. 1674. 

2 The ancient Egyptian plough, which underwent little 
modification in the course of millenniums, was all of wood, 
although, perhaps, the share was of a wood (harder?) different 
from the rest of the plough, and_may sometimes have been 
sheathed in metal (Wilkinson). Of the Assyrian plough we 
know from an embossed relief found near Masul, that it (some- 
times) had a hoard for turning over the earth, and just in front 
of it a drill that let the seed down, to be covered by the soil 
as it turned over. 

3 Where two forms of the Arabic name are given, the first is 
from Schumacher, and the second from Post (o4. ¢z#. below, § 1. 
The Hebrew names are from Vogelstein (od. iz. below, § T). 
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expert. The ploughman holds in his left hand a 


goad (messds=-nbn, jan mani) some eight or nine feet 
in length, having at one end a metal point, and at the 
other a metal blade to clean the share. 

The team (3px, fetyos) would, as now, oftenest 
consist of oxen (Am. 612), but sometimes of cows (Job 





114, Heb. text), and perhaps sometimes of asses (Is. 
8024; Dt. 2210). Even camels and mules may now 
be seen occasionally. In Armenia many pairs of oxen 
draw one plough, the driver sitting on the yoke; but 
this is hardly the meaning of 1 K. 19:9. y 
The furrows were called bp, myn? (myn). They 
are now sometimes very carefully drawn (cp 39x, 
Ps. 1293), and are some nine to ten inches apart. 
Irrigation (ana, npwin; see GARDEN) must have been 
6. Irri one of the processes used by Israel.# Pales- 
an ote, tine, indeed, differed from Egypt (Dt. Ll10f,, 
a * on which see EGypT, § 34, n.) in having 
accopious supply of rain and in having natural springs 
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yards (Is.55; Ecclus. 2828), where hedges (mzivy Is.. 
55} were also in use; and there was sometimes a border, 
eg., Of moa (see FircHes, 2) (Is. 2825). Between 
grain-fields, however, the commonest practice was to 
set up stones to mark the line of partition (Syaa Hos. 
510); on the strong sentiment that prevailed as to the 
unrighteousness of tampering with these, 
see below (§§ 12, 14). 
Whether the various words used for 
sowing the seed were technical terms we 
a cannot tell. yt is a word 
6. Sowing. of general significance. In 
Is.2825 three words are used in one 
verse : pp and pin of scattering myp (see 
FITCHES, 1) and cummin with the hand ; 
barley 


is, whether the land has been already ploughed or not, 
to plough in the seed.? This protects it from ants and 
from dryness due to intermission of the early rain.* 
As to protection from man and beast, see HUT. 

To reap is Sp. Two names of implements have 
beenpreserved (wnin, onlyin Dt. [169 ; 23261]; ban, only 

. ‘ in Jer. [5016; AV mg. scythe 5} and Joel 
. Reaping. [8 (jes eer but Sas they 
refer to the same thing or to varieties, we do not 
know. Perhaps the commonest method was to pull 
up by the root (see fig. 5), a practice confined in 
ancient Egypt to certain crops, but still followed 
both in Egypt and in Palestine. The use of sickles in 


(Deut. 87); Canaan invery 
hence many Se = early times 
districts, Ee = GE Ces Lagae q is, however, 
especially in Fears Lich <BR e eae eal emt <=> *“ proved by the 
valleys,4 would =, at ale L424) finding of 
bear crops 4 sickle flints4 at 
without hone a Ay FALSS TAPS aM Tell- el- Hesy 
watered arti- _ P in the earliest 
ficially. But ~~ a = AEN and all suc- 
later practice ay, a ceeding layers, 
shows that while the use 
even these of iron sickles 
would yield by the Jews in 
better harvests f at least pre- 
if . they had Fic. 4.—Rams trampling in the seed. From the mastaba of Ti. After Baedeker. Hell envs tic 
artificial irri- 7 times is oroved 


gation, and there may have been districts under culti- 
vation which wereentirely dependent onit. It would not 
be safe to assign an early date to the elaborate methods 
and regulations ,of Mishna times; and it is difficult to 
determine whether by the streams, that were so highly 
prized (Dt. 87; Nu. 246, Cant. 415),3 and without which 
a garden could not live (Is.130), artificial canals are 
meant, and whether, e.g., the bucket (obs, Is. 40753 
Num, 247) was used in irrigation. The Mishna has 
regulations concerning manuring (bar), and there may 
be a reference to it in such passages as Ps. 8310[11] 
(nonnd jD3) or Is. 2510 (Kthib). In NT times, at least, 
manure was used for trees (Lk. 188; BddAw xérrpia), 
as now for figs, olives, etc. ; it' was worked in at the 
last yearly ploughing, which was after the first winter 
rain. For grain crops the use of manure is exceptional 
(e.g., at Hebron). Remains show that in the hilly 
country #erracing (onpiD map, Cant. 513?) was used 
even more than now, especially for vine cultivation ; 
but the wider terraces are still used for grain, the 
clearing of the soil being called zakd. 

Fences (773) were employed, perhaps only in vine- 


1 Vogelstein argues from Ae/##, 96 that this is the name of 
the metal head. 

2 Cp, however, Del. on Ps. 129 3, Ges,-Buhl sad voe. etc, 

® See now the account in Vogelstein, § 4. 

4 CpRS 106, 

5 The prophets delight to speak of the copious supplies of 
water that will refresh even the most unlikelyplaces in the ideal 
future (see Cheyne on Is. 3025). 


ee | 


by the finding of the specimen represented in fig. 7. 
By putting together different allusions,’ we can follow 
the various steps. The reaper (4x\p) filled his hand 





Fic. 5.—Pulling up grain. After Erman. 





2 In Am. 923 yt 7p is used of the process of sowing. 

2 It is not unlikely that syiy is to be dropped, with We. Che. 
and Do. (against Di.), as= snyiy. 

3 According to Strabo, this was done also in Babylon (cp 
above, col. 78, n. 2), and in ancient Egypt the seed was sometimes, 
especially in the Old Empire, trodden in by sheep (Erman, 
Lifein Ancient Egypt, 429; not goats), in the time of 
Herodotus by swine. 

4 On the stages and accidents of growth cp Vogelstein, § 10. 

& For 7712, which AV mg. thrice renders ‘scythe,’ EV has, 
more correctly, PRUNING-HOOKS (¢.z,), 

§ The method of setting the sickle flints is shown by the 
specimens found by Dr. Petrie in Egypt (/iahun, etc. pl 7 
no. 27; see above, fig. 6). 

7 Lg, Ruth 223; Ps.1297; Is.17 53 Job 2424; Jer. 922[2r]. 
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(az) with ears (o>avi) of the standing corn (mp), and 
with his arm (yh) reaped them (nyp). The stalks (nip) 
were, in Egypt, and still are, in Palestine, cut pretty 
high np (Anderlind; knee high). They must some- 

: times have been cut, 
whether at this or at 
a later stage, very 
near the ear (vx 
nbav Job 2424). 
The armfuls (ny) 
would fall = (Jer. 
Q22 [2r]) in a heap 
(voy) behind — the 
reaper, to be ga- 
thered by the yp 
REND, in his bosom 
(jxsma)_— and tied. 
(nbsp) into sheaves 





Fic. 6.—Sickle with cutting edge of 
flints found at Illahun. After Petrie, 


(bx) and set in heaps (pnay).? 

In Egypt the sheaf consisted of two bundles, with 
theirheads in opposite directions. In modern Syria fre- 
quently the sheaves are not tied at all. It has been 





Fic. 7,—Iron sickle found at Tell el Hesi. After PEFQ. 


supposed? that already in Amos's time the bundles 
{;y) may sometimes have been heaped into a heavy 
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load on a cart (nbay Am. 2173); but the reference ma: 
very well be to the threshing wain.? In Egypt they 
were conveyed in baskets or bags, by men or on donkeys, 
to the threshing-floor. 

Threshing was called pan, pp, wit, Saba oon; of 
which the first describes beating with a rod, the second 
Threshi is indefinite (to break up fine), and the 
8. Threshing. third is literally tovtrample. (a)The 
first of these evidently represents the most primitive 
practice, still followed sometimes- in both Palestine 
and Egypt. Naturally, gleaners (ypbp) and apparently 
others in certain’ circumstances—-e.g., Gideon in time 
of danger — beat out the grain; and in much later times 














8.—Sickling and bundling. 


1 it is hardly possible to determine how many of these terms 
are practically synonyms, According to Vogelstein ef, crt, 


6.7, the loose NAY were tied into ni; Nand piled into OMY, 
while WiDY (see Zvcurs, I.) is an entirely distinct word meaning 
To 


hay. 
2 Be, by Wellhausen. 
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(Is. 2827) it was usual to heat out cummin and nyp(see 
FITCHES, 1) with rods (mp and pay respectively).” The 
other processes were probably more common in later 
times. For these was needed a threshing-floor (143,1 ddws, 
édwv), for which was selected some spot freely exposed 
to the wind, often a well-known place (2 S. 2416),* 
Beating the floor hard for use may be alluded to in 
Jer. 5133 (Heb. Text ; mania). Sometimes the wheat 
heads may have been struck off the straws by the sickle 
onto the threshing-floor (Job 2424), as Tristram 
describes (East. Cusf#. 125); but usually the bundles 
would be first piled in a heap (yg) on the floor, and 
then from this a convenient quantity (nvm)4 from time 
to time spread over the floor. 

The threshing then seems to have been done in two 
ways : either (6) by driving cazt/e round the floor on the 
loosely scattered stalks till their hoofs gradually trampled 
(vi} out the grain (4a), for which purpose oxen4 were 
used (Hos. 101x),5 or (c) by special tmplements.§ 

The instruments mentioned, which were drawn usually 
by oxen, are (a) pin’, prin? (?), (prin) ais? (4) nbay 
with jpix ® (wheel) prefixed (Is.2827), and perhaps 
alone (Am. 213+; see, however, We. ad foc.). These 
two sets of expressions probably correspond pretty 
closely to two instruments still in use in Palestine, and 
a description of them and their use will be the nearest 
we can come to an account of their ancient representa- 
tives. 

a. The Syrian nérag (nip) is a wooden drag! (see 
fig. 10) with a rough under-surface, which when drawn 
over the stalks chops them up. The illustration 
needs few explanations. The roughness is produced by 
the skilful insertion in holes, a cubic inch in size, of 
blocks of basalt (nip Is. 4125} which protrude (when 
new) some inch and a half. The sledge is weighted by 


heavy stones, or by the weight of the driver, who, when 
tired, lies down and even sleeps, or sits on a three- 
legged stool. 






















After Lepsius. 


B. The Hi/aén of Northern Syria, called in Egypt by 


1 ‘Barn-floor,' 2 K. 6 27 AV. 

2 Butin 1 K. 2210 naa is probably dittography for nya. 

3 So written without dagesh, by Baer. 

4 It is not hear how the horses of Is. 2828 are supposed to 
beused. Duy, proposes to read }y 5) as a verb. 

5 In Egypt in later times oxen were so used, three in a line, 
with their heads hound together at the horns hy a beam (see 
fip. 9), or in the ancient empire, donkeys, ten in a line; soin 
modern Syria, the line being called a éaran. 

6 Just as several rods are used together in method (a),so 
there could he duplicates of Zavaz (6), or of implement (¢), or 
mixtures af (6) and (c) used simultaneously, as now in Hauran. 

7 'Threshing-wain,* Job 4130 [22] RV. 

8 Clearly some kind of sharp instrument of iron (28. 123t= 
1 Ch. 203%), EV ‘harrow,’ Hoffm. (ZA TW 266) 'pick.’ 

§ Perhaps by a gloss we have here independent names for one 
thing (Is. 4l zs). By Dp (Judg.8 7, 16t), which some would 
add here, the Talmud (with @L [once]; GBRAT. {once) trans- 
literates) understands ‘thistles’: a view that is confirmed by 
the existence in modern Egyptian Arabic of a word derkan as 
the name of a thorny plant. See Brigr, 1. 

10 jain alone=(threshing) wheel, Prov. 2026 RV 
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the name of the unused norag (seefig. 11), and known to 
the Romans as Alostedlum Poenicum, has in place of sharp 
stones revolving metal discs, which, when pressed down 
by the weight of the driver seated in a rude arm-chair, 
effectually cut up the straw 
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f 
The process of winnowing (7) is often mentioned. 
Two names of instruments are preserved, the mim (EV 
: . 'fan') in Is. (8024) and Jer. (157), and 

9. Winnowing. the nny (EV (3024) (157) 


24). 


shovel’) in Is. alone (30 
They seem to refer to different things : perhaps to 








The work is done sometimes by horses, but most 
commonly, as of old, by oxen, either singly or (oftener) 
in pairs, sometimes muzzled, contrary to ancient Egyptian 
usage and Hebrew maxim.+ 

The modern floor is a circle some fifty feet in diameter, 





Fic. 1o.—Syrian threshing-sledge. After Benzinger. 

with the heap (Zadés) in the centre, from which a supply 
(farha) is from time to time spread all round in ring 
form, some two feet deep and seven or eight feet broad. 
When one farka has been thoroughly threshed—to 
insure which, it is from time to time stirred up with the 





Fic. 11.—Modern Egyptian threshing-machine (nérag). 
After Wilkinson. 


handle of the winnowing instrument, or even with a 
special two-pronged fork (dezkal, dixehka)—the mixed 
mass (darés) of grain (#ad2), chopped straw (447 jan), and 
chaff etc. (fayyar), is formed into a heap (‘arama), to 
make room for a new /arha, 


1 The Mishna seems to assume the practice in Keds 167 
by piona—z.2., “pa ow. It is doubtful whether the preceding 
phrase 4px by Sipboe refers to a practice, reported by some 
travellers, of bandaging the eyes of the oxen in threshing. 
Philological considerations would give the preference to 
Maimonides’s explanation a saab? saath inguemcolliguat 
stercus jumenté ne pereat triticum dum trituratur’ 
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the implements still called by similar names in Palestine # 
——the fork and the shovel. ‘Ihe products are grain 
(in), choppedstraw (jan), and chaff (pb, vein, ry, Exupor). 
The first is heaped up in round heaps (now Ru. 37; 
Cant. 73, Heb. Text). The second is kept for 'pro- 
vender (Is.117). The third is blown away by the 
wind (Ps. 14). 

In modern Syriathe mzdrd (see fig. givenin Wetzstein, 
op. cit, below: § 17) is a wooden fork almost 6 ft. in 
length, with some at least of 
its five or six prongs separate- 
ly inserted, so that they are 
easily repaired. ‘The prongs 
are bound tngether by fresh 
hide, which on shrinking forms 
a tight band. Thevaffis a 
kind of wooden shovel (see 
fig. in Wetzstein, Z¢.), with 
a handle 4 ft. long. It is 
used chiefly for piling the 
grain, but also for winnowing 
leguminous plants and certain 
parts of the davis that have 
had to be re-threshed. The 
winnowers stand to the E. of 
the ‘arama heap, and (some- 
times first with a two-pronged 
fork called ska‘aZ and then), 
with the mzdra, either toss 
the davis against the wind or straight up, or simply 
let it fall from the inverted fork, according to the 
strength of the evening W, breeze. While the chaff 
is blown away some Io to 1g 
ft. or more, the straw (¢é52)} 
falls at a shorter distance, 
and is preserved for fodder ; 
the heavy grain, unbruised 
ears, and joints of stems, fall 
almost where they were, ready 
for sifting. 

Strange to say, in the case 
of sifting it is the names of 
the implement that are best 
10. sifting, etc. aah 
called Kebhdrah (n932,8 Am. 
9ot} and xdphah (am, Is. 
3028). In the former case 
probably the good grain, in the latter probably the 
refuse, passes through. In modem Syria there are 





Fic. 12,—Wi ing. 
Afier Erman. © 


Fic. 13.—Sifting. After 
Lepsius. 


1 omits these words ; but wrvoy occurs repeatedly in the N'T. 

2 Fleischer denies any philological connection between Ar. 
vaht and pry, regarding the former as a Persian word, borrowed 
in the sense of Zood, 

3 But G Accyds. 
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two main kinds of sieve used on the threshing-floor. 
They are made of a hoop of wood with a mesh-work 
of strips of camel-hide put on fresh, and become 
tight in drying. The coarser meshed &zrba/ is like the 
kebhérah of Amos. When the winnowed heap is sifted 
with it, the grains of wheat pass through, while the 
unbruised ears etc. remain in the sieve, and are flung 
back into the farza to be re-threshed. The finer meshed 
ghirbal is like the spy of Is. 3028; all dust, bruised 
grains, etc. pass through, but none of the good wheat. 

When the grain has been finally separated, it is 
heaped with the vaf¢ in hemispherical piles (s03éc), 
which probably represent the ‘aréma (nmmny) of the 
metaphor in Cant. 73 (Heb.). By this Boaz slept (Ru. 
87), as do the -owners still, while (as a further pre- 
caution) private marks are made on the surface, and a 
scarecrow is set up. 

Storage.—In Jer., Dt., Joel, Ps., 2Ch., there are 
names of places for keeping stores of grain;? but we do 
not know anything about them.® In the dark days of 
Gedaliah corn and other stores were hidden in the ground 
(Jer.418); dry cisterns hewn out of the rock are still so 
used. For a representation of an ancient cistern see 
ZDPYV 8, opp. p- 69. The mouth is just wide enough 
to admit a man's body, and can be carefully covered 
over. Grain will keep in these cisterns for years. 

2, Next falls to be considered the dependence of 
agriculture on the general condition of the people, a 
dependence that is very obvious from the present state 
of agriculture in Palestine. 

In the days of Israel's greatness, when agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the people, the population, 

11. G l whatever may have been its numerical 

. Aone strength, was certainly enough to bring 
conditions. 11. country, even in places that are now 
quite barren, into a state of cultivation. The land 
would be full of husbandmen tilling their fields by day, 
and returning to their villages at night. Yet, down to 
the end of the monarchy, the old nomadic life still had its 
admirers (Jer.35), who, like the Bedouin of to-day, 
would despise the settled tiller of the soil. At the 
other extreme also, in such a society as is described, 
é.g., by Amos and Isaiah, there was an aristocracy that 
had little immediate connection with the land it owned. 
Slave labour would doubtless, as elsewhere, be a weak 
point in the agricultural system, tending to lower its 
status (Zech.135; Ecclus. 715 [16]}; though this would 
not preclude the existence, at some period or other, of 
honourable offices such as those attributed by the 
Chronicler to the age of David (1Ch. 27 25-31). After 
making allowance for homiletic colonring, we are bound 
to suppose that agricultural enterprise must have suffered 
grievously from a sense of insecurity in regard to the 
claims of property, and from the accumulation of debts, 
with their attendant horrors. Civil disturbances (such 
as those abounding in the later years of Hosea) and 
foreign wars would, in later times, take the place of 
exposure to the inroads of nomadic tribes. The burden 
of taxation and forced labour (1S. 8z2} would, as now 
in many eastern lands, foster the feelings that find ex- 
pression in the narrative of the great schism (1 K. 124) 
and in some of the accounts of the rise of the kingdom 
on the 'king's mowings,’ Am.71, see MOWINGS and 

OVERNMENT, g 20). =o 

The existence of an effort to ameliorate evils of the 
kind to which allusion has just been made, and of a 

consciousness of their inconsistency with 

12. Laws. the true national life, is attested by the 
inclusion in the Pentateuchal codes of a considerable 
number of dicta on agricultural matters, in which we see 

1 For x is most likely stones. 

2 DYDAND, DEN, niogix, Nisa, wp, nap, NT darobifen. 

® In Egypt corn was stored' in buildings with a flat roof 
reached by an outside stair. There were two openings, or sets 


of openings, near the top, for pouring in the grain, and near the 
bottom, for withdrawing it (see model in Brit. Mus.). 
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iow religious sanctions became attached to traditional 
gricultural practices. 

Already in the Book of the Covenant a fallow year 
Ex. 23 rr), once in seven, is prescribed for the sake of 
he poor and the beast, and a day of rest (v. 12), once 
n seven, for the sake of the cattle and the slave; while 
he principle is laid down that for damage done to a 
.eighbour's field reparation must be made (Ex.225 f. 
4f.J). In the Deuteronomic Code, if there is already 
he precept against sowing in a vineyard two kinds of 
eed (229), or ploughing with an ox and an ass together 
2210), and the requirement of a tithe (1422), there are 
till such maxims as the sacredness of property (19:14, 
andmarks ; = Prov. 2228=2310a [cp Job242], and, in 
he form of a curse, Dt. 2717) on the one hand, and, 
yn. the other, generous regard for the needs of others 
2325 [26], plucking ears; 2419, sheaf; 20, olive; 
11 23 24[23], grapes), even of beasts (254, muzzle), with 
t provision against abuse of the privilege (2825 [26], 
io sickle; 2324[25}, no vessel); while an effort is 
nade to moderate the damage done to agriculture 
xy war (207, exemption from conscription; 2019/-, 
oreserve trees). In the Priestly Code there is still, 
n the remarkable collection preceding the last chapter 
of Leviticus, a further development of the provision 
or the poor at harvest time (199, corners = 23 22), 
with a repetition of the charitable maxims (1997); but 
here is on the whole an emphasising of such prescrip- 
-ions as non-mixture of seeds (1919), defilement of seed 
11377.), uncircumcision of fruit-trees (1923-25), strict 
salculation of dates of agricultural year (2316); while 
the Jubile year makes its appearance. Here we are 
appreciably nearer the details of such discussions as 
shose in Zera‘im etc. Of course, the question how far 
‘uch maxims made themselves felt in actual practice, or 
2ven, as a moral directive force, is not answered by 
pointing out their existence in literary form. 

111. We pass now to the consideration of agriculture 
as a factor in the life of the people. 

That agriculture was an important element in popular 
Lie is very evident. Land was measured by yokes 

(18.1414; Is. 510} and valued by the 

13. anita amount of seed eae (Lev. 27 16). 

; a: Time was measured by harvests (Judith 
2271), and places were identified by the crops growing 
on them (zS.2311, lentils; 1 Ch. 11:3, barley). Tilling 
the soil was proverbially the source of wealth (Pr. 1211 
2819}; implements not needed for other purposes would 
as a matter of course be turned to agricultural use 
(Is.24}—-and so on. That work in the fields was not 
confined to slaves and people of no culture is evident, 
not only from the existence of such narratives as that 
of Joseph's dream, but also from what is told of Saul 
(1S. 11s), and Elisha (1K.1919), and Amos (714) 
before they appeared on, the stage of history. On the 
other hand, the narrator of the story of Ruth seems 
to represent neither Boaz himself nor his deputy as 
doing more than overseeing and encouraging the 
labourers (Ru.25); and in the time of the writer of 
Zech.185 (RV) a tiller of the soil seemed to be most 
naturally a purchased slave, while the ideal of the writer 
of Is. 615 is that ploughmen and vine-dressers should be 
aliens. 

At all times, however, even the rich owner entered 
naturally into the spirit of the agricultural life. If it 
was perhaps only in the earlier times that he actually 
ploughed or even followed the oxen, he would at all 
times be present on the cheerful harvest field and visit 
his vineyard tb see the work of the labourers (Mt.208), 
his sons included (Mt.2128), and give directions about 
the work (Lk.187), when he would listen respectfully 
to the counsel of his men (Lk.138/.). It was not 
derogatory, in the mind of the Chronicler, to kingly 
dignity to interest one's self in agriculture (2 Ch. 26 xo),? 


1 The text of 2 S.28 13is very doubtful. cp Dr. ad Zoe, 
2 The meaning of Eccles. 59 [8] is obscdre. 
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and a proverb-writer points out the superiority of the 
quiet prosperity of the husbandman to an insecure 
diadem (Prov. 27 23-27). 

Not unnaturally it is the life of harvest-time that has 
been most fully preserved to us. We can see the men, 
especially the younger men (Ru.29), cutting the 
grain, the young children! going out to their fathers 
(2K. 428) in the field, the jealousies that might spring 
up between the reapers (Gen. 377), and the dangers that 
young men and maidens might be exposed to (Ru.29 
perh. Hos. 91 /.), the simple fare of the reapers (Ru. 214), 
and the unrestrained joviality of the evening‘meal (Ru. 
37) after the hot day's work (2K. 429), the poor women 
and girls gleaning behind the reapers and usually finding 
more than they seem sometimes to find nowadays, 
beating out the grain (Ru.217) in the evening and 
carrying it away in a mantle to the older ones at home 
(Ru.31s), not only the labourers but also the owners 
sleeping by the corn heaps at night (Ru.37), so that 
the villages would, as now in Palestine and Egypt, be 
largely emptied of inhabitants. The Egyptian monu- 
ments could be drawn on for further illustrations. 

Such a mode of life had naturally a profound effect 
on the popular sentiment, the religions conscience, and, 
in time, the literary thought of the 
people : and. to complete our survey of 
the subject, a few words must be said here on these 
matters. 

That the agricultural mode of life was regarded as 
originating in the earliest ages is evident from Gen. 3 
and 4;? but it was sometimes regarded as a curse 
(317f.), or at least as inferior to pastoral life (43 /.), 
while at other times nomadic life was a curse (412), 
instead of being a natural stage (420). These two 
sides are perhaps reflected in the glowing descriptions 
in which certain writers delight—e.g., Dt. 8328 : a tilled 
land of corn and wine and oil (Dt. 87-9), a pasture land 
flowing with milk and honey (Ezek.206). This land, 
which is lovingly contrasted with other lands (Ezek. 
20615), was felt to be a gift of Yahwé to his 
people, and specially under his watchful care (Dt. 
lliz). The agricultural life was, therefore, also of his 
appointment .(Gen. 323; Ecclus.715[x6]), and indeed 
lay as the basis of his Torah. From him the husband- 
man received the principles of his practice (Is.2826), 
as also, he depended absolutely on Yahwé for the bringing 
into operation of the natural forces (Dt. 11:4} without 
which all his labour would be in vain {v. 17). This, how- 
ever, was only a ground of special security (Dt. 11:2), for 
no other god could give such blessings as rain (Jer. 1422), 
and Yahwb did give them (Jer.524). If they were not 
forthcoming, therefore, it was because Yahwb had with- 
held them (Am.47)}, and this was because of his people's 
sins (Jer.525), which also brought more special curses 
(Dt. 28 38-40). The recognition of Yahwé had, therefore, 
a prominent place in connection with the stages of 
agricultural industry (see FEASTS, § 4), the success of 
which was felt to depend on the nation's rendering him 
in general loyal obedience (Dt. 113-17); the land itself 
was Yahwe'’s; the people were but tenants (Lev. 25 23); 
and the moving of the ancient landmarks, though not 
unknown, was a great wrong (Job242). Some of the 
moral aspects of agricultural life have been already 
sufficiently touched on. It is probable that many of the 
maxims referred to were widely observed, being congruent 
with the better spirit of the people. Thus Amos records 
it as an outrage on the ordinary sentiments of common 
charity, that even the refuse of the wheat should be sold 
for gain (Am.86). Other maxims, again, can be little 
traced in practice. 

In this description of Hebrew ideas we have taken no 
note of the differences between earlier and later times. 
Deuteronomy and the prophets have been the main 


14. Sentiment. 


1 Several children may sometimes now be seen weighting and 
driving the threshing-sledge. 
2 Cp also Gen.128£ and WRS FS) 307. 
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authority. In the public consciousness, however, there 
lived on much of the old Canaanitish popular belief, in 
which the Bé&‘aim hold the place here assigned to 
Yahwb, so that, ¢.g., the fertile spot is the Baal’s plot of 
land, who waters it from unseen sources, underground or 
in the heavens (see BAAL, § 1)—a mode of expression 
that lived on into Mishna times, although its original 
meaning had been long forgotten. 

The influence on Hebrew literature was very deep. 
The most cursory reader + must have observed how much 
the modes of expression reflect the 
agricultural life. Prouhetic descrip- 
tions of an ideal future abound in scenes conceived in 
agricultural imagery.?_ Great joy is likened to the joy 
of harvest (Is.169/); what is evanescent is like chaff 
that is burned up or blown away ; something unexpected 
is like cold (Pr. 2513}, or rain (Pr. 26, in barvest— and 
soon. Lack of space prevents proof in detail of how, 
on the one hand, figuresand modes of speech are drawn 
from all the operations and natural phenomena of agri- 
culture, while, on the other hand, every conceivable 
subject is didactically or artistically illustrated by ideas 
and expressions from the same source. It is a natural 
carrying forward in the NT of this mode of thought, to 
find Jesus publishing his epoch-making doctrines of the 
‘kingdom’ so largely through the help of the same 
imagery. No doubt the commonest general expression 
is ‘kingdom’; but even this often becomes a vineyard, 
or a field, or a tree, or a seed; and it is extended by 
sowing etc. It is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
farther. The whole mode of thought has passed over 
into historical Christianity, and thus into all the 
languages of the world. 

16. Historical. : We shall now in closing. give some 
ragmentary notes towards a historical 
outline of the subject. 

The traditional account of the mode of life of the 
ancestors of Israel in the earliest times introduces agri- 
cultural activity only as an exceptional incident. Agri- 
culture must be rudimentary in the case of a nomadic 
people. That Canaan, on the other hand, was for the 
most part well under cultivation,? when the Israelites 
settled in the highlands, there can be no doubt. The 
Egyptian Mohar found a garden at Joppa, and of the 
agricultural produce claimed by Thotmes III. at the 
hands of the Rutennu® some at least must have been 
grown in Palestine. Israel doubtless learned from the 
Canaanite not only the art of war (Judg.32), but also 
the more peaceful arts of tilling the soil, which, as the 
narratives of Judges and Samuel prove, were practised 
with success, while it is even stated that Solomon sent 
to Hiram yearly 20,000 Kor of wheat and 20,000 
Bath of oil (1K. 52x [25} Var. Bible). Later, Ezekiel 
(2717; see Cornill) tells us how Judah bartered wheat 
with Tyre,® as well as honey, oil, balm, and ap (see 
PANNAG); which illustrates the tradition in 1K. 2034 
(see COT) that there were bazaars (see TRADE; 
STRANGER, § 2) for Israelitish merchants in Damascus, 
and for those of Damascus in Samaria. It is strange, 
but true, that in the very period to which this last notice 
refers, there arose a popular reaction against the precious 
legacies of Canaanitish civilisation (see RECHABITES). 
The Assyrian conquest of Samaria naturally checked 
for a time the cultivation of the soil (2 K.17 25, lions), 
the colonists introduced by Sargon and ASur-bani-pal 
being imperfectly adapted to their newhome. In Judzea. 
under Gedaliah the Jews ‘ gathered wine and summer 

1 Even of the English version, which sometimes hides such 
peeps as, ¢.g. , ‘ploughing evil'—translated 'deviseth,’ 

V. 614. 

2 "Am, Ox TT. 5 Hos. 1464 [74]; Mic. 44; Jer. 3lz2 ; Zech. 
812 3 Mal. 32. 

% The implements found at Tell-el-Hesy appear to carry us 
back to the earliest days. 


4 Cp RPist sex, 2113. 
5 Ibid, 23 and cp Brugsch, Zgyé¢ under the Pharaohs('91), 
6 


15. Literature. 


. 167. 
B 6 CG a similar relation in the time of Herod (Acts 12 20). 
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fruits very much’ (Jer.40x2), and had stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey, carefully hidden in the ground 
(Jer.41 8). In Is.4115 mention is for the first time 
explicitly made of a threshing instrument with teeth 
(n¥p"») ; but whether this was of recent introduction it is 
impossible to determine. On the fall of the Babylonian 
power the old relations with Tyre were doubtless renewed 
(Ezra37; cp Is. 231518). Theimperial tribute, however, 
is regarded as heavierthan the agricultural resourcesof the 
country could then well bear (Neh. 53f. ). This tribute 
may have been partly in money (54), but also apparently 
to a considerable extent in produce (Neh.937, msn). 
In Joel, of course, there is a description of agricultural 
distress, but in such a way as to imply that agriculture 
was in general receivingfull attention. In Eccles. (25 £ ) 
there is acquaintance, as in other things, so in agri- 
culture, with several artificial contrivances. To go into 
the detailed accounts of the Mishna is beyond the 
present purpose. 
For complete bibliographies see the larger Cyclopaedias, 
Biblical and Classical. Of special treatises may he mentioned 
y that in vol. 29 of the 7%es, of Ugolinus; 
17. Literature. ofspecial articles, on agriculture in general, 
in Mod. Palestine, Anderlind, ZDP 9177; 
Klein, 24, 3100-115 681-101 hut especially 457-84; Post, 
PEFO, 1891, p. 110 # 50n thk plough, Schumacher, ZDPV 12 
157-166 5 on sickles, F. C. J. Spurrell in Archeolog. Journ. 49, 
no. 193, 1892, p. 54 7% and Plate I., fig. 1 5on threshingsledge, 
Wetzstein, 2, 4 Lthnologie, 1873, p. 270 G 3 on winnowing, 
Wetzstein in Del. /sa.(@ 709,74 5 on the sieve, Wetzstein, ZDPV 
141% 5 on place in OT literature, O. Ungewitter, Die land 
wirthschaftlichen Bilder «u. Metaphern 7, d. poet. Bich. d. 
AF (Kénigsbg., 1885) 5 on later usage, Hermann Vogelstein, 
Die Landwirthschaft in Paléstina sur Zeit deer Mischna 1. 
(Berlin, 1894), a dissertation that did not reach the writer 'till 
this article had been written. H.W. He 


AGRIPPA (arpitttta), Acts 25 f+ See HERODIAN 
FAMILY, 7. 

AGUR (S38; so Pesh.; gag 7; but @ and Vg., 
translating, cboBHOHT! [BAN]; Coxgregantis), b. 
Jakeh, an author of moral verses (Prov.301). His 
name is variously explained as ‘hireling’ of wisdom 
(Bar Bahliil) and ‘collector’ of words of Torah (Midr. 
Shemoth R., par..6). Such theories assume that Solomon 
is the author of the verses, which (see PROVERBS) is 
impossible. All the description given of him in the 
heading is ‘the author of wise poems’ (read, not anyon, 
but byinn, with Griitz, Cheyne, Bickell). Very possibly 
the name isa pseudonym. The poet who ‘takes up 
his parable’ in v, 5 expresses sentiments very different 
from those of Agur; he seeks to counteract the bold 
and scarcely Israelitish sentiments of his predecessor. 

See Ew., Salom. Schriften 230 ff 5 Che., Job and Solomon 
149%, Jewish Rel. Life Lect, Vi; Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 
4797 5 and, with cautio:, Dillon, Sceptics of the OT 1317. 
269% Cpalso Proverss ; Irwier ii.; LEMUEL. T.KC. 

AHAB (ANTI, § 65,) ‘father's brother,’ cp Ahiam 
and the Assyr. woman's name, Ahat-abi8u, and see Wi. 
ZA, 1898, Heft 1 ; also ONT [for INFN] oh an inscrip- 
tion from Safa Journ. As, 1881, 19 463]). 1. (Axaaf 
[BAL], -aau [A once]; Achat Assyr. Afaddu.) Son 
of Omri, and Icing of Israel (875-853? B.C. Cp 
CHRONOLOGY, § 32, and table in § 37). The im- 
portance of this king's reign is shown by the large 

space devoted to it in the Book of Kings. 
1, Sources. To obtain a just idea of his character, 
however, is not easy, the Israelitish traditions being 
derived from two very different sources, in one of 
which the main interest was the glorification of, the 
prophets, while the other was coloured by patriotic feel- 
ngs, and showed a strong partiality for the brave and 
bold king. To the former belong 1 K. 17-19 and 21; to 
the latter, chaps. 20 and 22.2 Both groups of narratives 
are very old ; but the former is more difficult than the 
latter to understand historically. In chaps. 20 and 22 we 


i Cp Noldeke, 'Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen’ 
in Ki a lage gur semitischen Ononzatologie (IVZKM 6 307- 
316 ['92}). 

2 See Kincs, $8, and cp Ki. Gesch.2 184-186 [ET. 2214-216]. 
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seem to get nearer to the facts of history than in chaps, 
17-19, 21; at the same time we must remember that 
even here we have to deal, not with extracts from the 
royal annals, but with popular traditions which are 
liable to exaggeration, especially at the hands of well- 
meaning interpolators.' The story of Ahab in his 
relation to Elijah has been considered elsewhere (see 
ELIJAH, § 17). We can hardly deny that the writer 
exalts the prophet to the disadvantage of the king. Ahab 
Ahab's was not an irreligious man, but his interests 
“policy. were mainly secular. He wished to see 
P * Israel free and prosperous, and he did not 
believe that the road to political salvation and physical 
ease lay through the isolation of his people from all 
foreign nations. The most pressing danger to Israel 
seemed to him to lie in its being slowly but surely 
Aramaised, which would involve the depression and per- 
haps the ultimate extinction of its national peculiarities. 
Both under Baasha and under Omri, districts of Israelitish 
territory had been annexed to the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, and it seemed to Ahab to be his life's work to guide 
himself, not by the requirements of Yahwé’s prophets, 
but by those of political prudence. Hence he not only 
maintained a firm hold on Moab, bnt also made himself 
indispensable as an ally to the king of Judah, if he did 
not even become, in a qualified sense, his suzerain (see 
JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). Besides this, he formed a close 
alliance with Ethbaal, king of Tyre (Jos. Azz, viii.131), 
whose daughter Jezebel (Baalizebel?) he married. The 
object of this alliance was doubtless the improvement of 
Israel's commerce. The drawback of it was that it 
required on Ahab's part an official recognition of the 
Tyrian Baal? (commonly known as Melkart), which 
was the more offensive because the contrast between the 
cultus even of the Canaanitish Baalim and that of the 
God of Israel was becoming stronger and stronger, owing 
to the prophetic reaction against the earlier fusion of wor- 
ships. Ahab himself had no thought of apostatising 
from Yahwé, nor did he destroy the altars of Yahwé 
and slay his prophets. Indeed, four hundred prophets 
of Yahwé are said to have prophesied before him when 
he set out on his fatal journey to Ramath Gilead. His 
children, too, receive the significant names of Athaliah, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 

We can understand Ahab's point of view. But for 
its moral dangers, we might call it thoroughly justifi- 
able. It was of urgent importance to recover the 
lost Israelitish territory and to secure the kingdom of 
Israel against foreign invasion. If Israel were absorbed 
by Damascus, what would become of the worship of 
Yahwé? To this question Elijah would have given the 
answer which AMos (g.v., § 18)gave after him : ‘Perish 
Israel, rather than that the commandments of Yahwé 
should be dishonoured.’ Jezebel's judicial murder of 
Nabothand Ahab’s tame acquiescenceshowedElijahwhat 
might be expected from the continued combination of 
two heterogeneous religions. It was for the murder of 
Naboth that Elijah threatened king Ahab with death,® 


2 


1. We must begin, however, with an analysis of the narratives. 
Van Doorninck (7%.7, 1895, pp. 576-584} has made it highly 
probable that the narrative of the siege of Samariaand the battle 
of Aphek in 1 K. 20 has received many interpolations tending to 
make the deliverance of the Israelites more wonderful, in addition 
to those already pointed out by We. (CH 285 f), and Kue. 
(inl. § 25, n. io). 

2 Of Baalath, the female counterpart of Baal, the Hebrew 
tradition makes no mention. It*js an interpolator who_has 
introduced into 1K. 1819 the words ‘and the prophets of the 
Ashera, 400,’ which are wanting in the MT of w, 22, though 
supplied in @8. [GL omits 400 in ~% 22] (cp WRS, AS 
189; We. C// 281; Klo. Sa. K6. 367; Ki. in Kau. HS). O 
course, Baalath may have had her cultus by the side of Baal, 
hut not in such a way as to strike Israelitish observers. Nor 
could either Baalath or Astarte:(Jezebel’s father had been a 

riest of Astarte, Jos. c. AZ, 118) have been called ‘ the Asherah * 
by a contempore writer. 

3 Note that 1 K. 21 206-26—~in which (1) the whole house of 
Ahab is threatened, and (2) the punishment is connected with 
Ahab's religious policy—forms no part of the old narrative (see 
Ki. in Kau. WS), 
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and it was probably for this, or for other unrecorded 
moral offences of Ahab and the partizans of Baal, that 
the uncourtly prophet Micaiah ‘never prophesied good 
concerning Ahab, but evil’ c1K. 228). 

To what precise period of Ahab's reign his encounters 
with Elijah belong, we are not told. Nor is it at all 
certain to which years the events recorded in 1 K. 20 areto 
be referred. To the popular traditions further reference 
is made elsewhere (see ISRAEL, HISTORY OF, § 29). 
Suffice it to say here that they show us Ahab's better 
side; we can understand from them that to such a king 

Mesh much could be forgiven. Our remaining 

3. Mesha space will be devoted to the two inscrip- 

Inscription. tions relative to episodes in the life of 
Ahab. The earliest record comes from Moa (g.2.). 
King Mesha informs us in his famous inscription (2. 8) 
that Moab had been made tributary to Israel by Omri, 
and that this subjection had continued ‘ during Omri's 
days and half of his son's days, forty years,: after which 
took place the great revolt of Moab, How this state- 
ment is to be reconciled with that in 2 K. 1z 34 need not 
be here considered. It is, at any rate, clear that the loss of 
the large Moabitish tribute, and of the contingent which 
Moab would have to furnish to Israelitish armies, must 
have been felt by Ahab severely. The 


4. Shalma- second mention of this king occurs in 
neser II.’s the Monolith Inscription of SHALMA- 
Inscription. NESER II. (g.v.). In the list there 


given of the allied kings of Syria whose forces were 
defeated by Shalmaneser at the battle of Karkar (near 
the river Orontes) in 854 8.¢c. occurs the name of 
Ahabbu Sir’lai, which, as most scholars are now agreed, 
can only mean Ahab? of Israel® (or, as Hommel thinks, 
of Jezreel). Two important questions arise out of this 


record. (1) Did Ahab join Bir'idri 

5. Why was (Benhadad I.) of Damascus of his 
Ahab at own accord, jealousies being neutral- 
Karkar? ised by dread of a common foe? 


or was he a vassal of Bir'idri, bound to accept the 
foreign policy of his suzerain and to support it with 
(or at any rate through) his warriors on the field of 
battle? The former alternative is adopted by Kittel 
and M'Curdy ; the latter by Wellhausen and Winckler. 
To discuss this here at length is impossible. The 
remarks of Wellhausen will seem to most students very 
cogent. ‘If feelings of hostility existed at all between 
Ahab and Benhahad, then Ahab could not do otherwise 
than congratulate himself that in the person of Shalma- 
neser 11. there had arisen against Benhadad an enemy 
who would be able to keep him effectually in check. 
That Shalmaneser might prove dangerous to himself 
probably did not at that time occur to him; but if it 
had, he would still have chosen the remote in preference 
to the immediately threatening evil. For it was the 
political existence of Israel that was at stake in the 
struggle with Damascus.’ Cp BEN-HADAD, § 2. 
It does not follow, however, that we must give Well- 
hausen’s answer to the second question, which is (z) Are 
Relati the events related in 1K.20 22, with 
6. Relative 1. exception of the contest for Ramath 
te,of,., Gilead, to be placed before or after the 
aflkiér ina battle ef Karkar (854 B.c.)? It is, no 
* doubt, highly plausible to suppose that 

1 For a somewhat different view, see CHRONOLOGY, § 29, n. I. 

2 Against Kamph.’s view, that Ahab is mentioned by a mis- 
take of the Assyrian scribe instead of Joram, cp Schr. KG F 370. 

8 The form Sir’lai may'he illustrated by the vocalisation 
Dyn Asarel, 1 Ch. 416, which Lag. (Ueders. 132) thinks may 
represent the original pronunciation rather than byte. 

4 Ki., however, after adopting this view of the course of events 
in his narrative, turns round, and with some hesitation indicates 
his preference for the view of Kamph. (Chronologie der hebr, 
Kx. 80), held also formerly by We., according to which the As- 
syrianscribe confounds Ahah with his son Jehoram (Hist. 2273). 
On the whole question cp Schr. K G F 356-371. 

5 Hist.(8) 61. So the conservative critic Khler (B232, Gesch. 


3379). On the other side, see M'Curdy, Hist. Profh. Mon, 
1277 7- 
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Ahab took advantage of the blow dealt to the power 
of Damascus at Karkar to shake off the suzerainty of 
Benhadad: so far, at least, it seems reasonable to 
follow Wellhausen. But it is not likely that, consider- 
ing the threatening attitude of Assyria, Benhadad 
would have thought it prudent to fritter away his 
strength on those ‘furious attacks’ on Israel to which 
Wellhausen refers;? it is not likely, in short, that the 
siege of Samaria and the battle of Aphek are to 
be placed after 854 Bc. It may be asked, if they 
are not placed thus, where are we to find room for 
them? In 1IC 20 23-34, Ahab is represented as gaining 
the mastery over Benhadad, who has to make most 
humiliating concessions to him. After such a success, 
how can we account for Ahab's enforced presence at 
Karkar as vassal of Benhadad? The answer is that 
tradition selects its facts, and that the facts which 
it selects it idealises as an artist would idealise them. 
We may admit that Ahab, in his obstinate and patriotic 
resistance to Damascus, was not unvisited by gleams 
of good fortune; but the fact, which tradition itself 
records, that he was once actually besieged in his 
capital, cannot have stood alone. Of Ahab’s other 
misfortunes in war tradition is silent; but we can easily 
imagine that the power which was too strong for Omri 
was at last able to force his son to send a large con- 
tingent to the army which was to meet Shalmaneser at 
Karkar. 

That the siege of Samaria, at any rate, was before 
854 B.c. is rendered probable by the criticism given 
elsewhere (see JEHORAM, 1, § 2) of the narrative in 
2K.%. In particular, the kings of the Hittites and of 
Musri, who are referred to in v. 6, are just those with 
whom Benhadad would have to deal before 854 B.c., 
while Shalmaneser was still occupied at a distance. 

The above solution of the historical problem is that 
of Winckler, which unites elements of Wellhausen's 
view and of that of Kittel. 

The last-named critic deserves credit for aningenious explana- 
tion (Gescli.2232) of the magnanimity attributed to Ahab in 
1 K. 2031-34. It will be remembered that, according to Kittel, 
Ahab sent forces to Karkar of his own accord, not as a vassal of 
Benhadad. This enables him to suggest that the king of Israel 
may have spared his rival's life in order to enlist him in a 
coalition against Assyria, the idea of which (according to this 
hypothesis) was Ahah's. It must he confessed, however, that 
this view ascribes more foresight to Ahab than, according to 
AMOS (¢,v., § 5), was possessed by the Israelites even at a later 


day, and it was certainly unknown to the compiler of our 
traditions, who makes no mention of the battle of Karkar. 


We may regard it, then, as highly probable that the 
battle of Karkar was fought at some time in the ‘ three (?} 
years without war between Syria and Israel’ mentioned 
in 1K, 222. 

The numbers of the force assigned by Shalmaneser 
in his inscription to Ahab (2000 chariots, 10,000 men), 

as compared with those assigned to 

7. Ahab’s army. other ieings,2 deserve Edenton It 
is possible, no doubt, as Winckler suggests, that 
contingents from Judah and Moab were reckoned 
among the warriors of Ahab.?_ This does not, however, 
greatly diminish the significanceof the numbers. After 
all, the men of Judah were southern Israelites. Even 
if Moabitish warriors were untrustworthy against a foe 
such as Benhadad, there is no reason to doubt that the 
men of Judah would sooner see Israel free from Benhadad 
than swallowed up by its deadly foe. Ahab was 
m certainly no contemptible antagonist in 

8. His death. respect as the finnber of actors he 
could bring into the field. He himself, like David 
(28.183), was ‘worth ten thousand,’ and the dread 
with which he inspired the Syrians is strikingly shown 
in the account of his last campaign. We read that 


1 77G 50 5and and 3rd ed. p. 71. 

2 Bir'idri (Benhadad) has 1200 chariots, 
20,000 men (Schrader, COT 1186) . 

3 That Jehoshaphat's military support of Ahab was not 
altogether voluntary is surmised by We. and positively asserted 
by Wi. That it only hegan at the expedition to Ramath 
Gilead is too hastily supposed by Ki. (Gesch. 2 232 [ET, 2272]. 
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Benhadad charged the captains of his chariots to ‘ fight 
neither with small nor great, save only with the king 
of Israel,’ and that when they thought they had found 
him they ‘surrounded him (@) to fight against him’ 
(1K. 22317 ). It was not, however, by a device of 
human craft that the great warrior was to die. A chance 
shot from a bow pierced Ahab‘s armour. The grievous 
wound prompted the wish to withdraw; but for the 
king in his disguise (v.30) withdrawal was impossible, 
for the battle became hot and the warriors pressed on 
from behind. The dying king stood the whole day 
through, upright and armed as he was, in his chariot. 
At sunset he died, and when the news spread ‘The king 
is dead’ (2K. 2237, @), the whole Israelitish army 
melted away. In Micaiah’s language, it became ‘ scat- 
tered abroad, as sheep that had no shepherd (2 Kk. 22 17). 
The dead body of the king was carried to Samaria and 
buried there,? 

A brief reference is made in 1 K,2239 to Ahab‘s 
luxury, which confirms the reading of @4 in Jer. 2215 : 
*Art thou a true king because thou viest with Ahab ?’ 
(& Ayaaf [A], ev axat [BXQ], xedpw [Q™E], MT 
ms), an indignant protest addressed by Jeremiah to 
Jehoiachin (so Cornill in SBOT, who enters into the 
text-critical points more thoroughly than Giesebrecht). 

2. (Axea8 [BKAQ], perhaps the most correct form ; 
see NAMES, §65. In Jer. 2922 any is clearly a scribe’s 
error; Eastern MSS have axr anne. ) Son of Kolaiah, 
and fellow-exile of Jehoiachin (Jer.292x f.). He and 
another exile (Zedekiah) fed the fanaticism of the Jews 
with false hopes of a speedy return. They were 
denounced by Jeremiah, who predicted for them a 
violent death at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar. We 
learn more about them from the writer (probably the 
editor of the Book of Jeremiah) who inserted wy, 224- 
3ia. It was in his time, perhaps, a matter of notoriety 
that Ahab and Kolaiah had suffered the cruel punish- 
ment of being burned alive (cp Saulmugina’s fate, RPO} 
177). Therefore, he makes Jeremiah refer to this, and 
at the same time accuse the false prophets of having 
led a profligate life, in accordance with the idea 
which underlies Gen. 38 24; Lev. 20x4 219. Cp Cornill, 
Jeremiah (SBOT, Heb. text). TK C 


AHARAH (FAS [Ba]}, or Ahrah (TMYIS [Ginsb.]), 
third son of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), 1 Ch.8x}. See 
AHIRAM. 

AHARHEL (Oran ; addcdhoy pHyaB [BA], 
aparHA adeAdoy PHXaB [L]; 4z4RzevEL), a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of JUDAH (1 Ch. 4st). 

AHASAI, or rather as RV, AHZAI (‘ITN ; in some 
MSS and edd. TITS 5 a shortened form of Ahaziah ; 
om. BA, Ne-a mg. inf], ZaKyioy [LJ), a priest- 
lyname eraniee PR eeate of Seay ates (2d). a prie ii. 
§§ 5 [4]. 15 [rz] a), Neh. 1lr3t=1 Ch. Ore} JanzERAn 
(TW; 1edeoy [B], iszpioy [A], ezepa [L]), which 
is probably a corruption of Jahzeiah (see JAHAZIAH). 

AHASBAI (‘3D3§), 25.2834. See ELIPHELET, 2. 


AHASUERUS (YMIWNN ; in Kt. of Esth.10:, the 
edd., following the Palestinian reading, have VAWMN). 
1. An Ahasuerus is mentioned in MT in Ezra 46 and 
Dan. 91; and in Esther he is one of the leading dramatis 
Personae, 

In MT of Esther he is mentioned inlzf9f. 15*£* 19 2 1* 12* 
x6 arf 816% 121 627 5* 817% 10*f 12 92* 2030*101* 3,2 The 
readings of @ are :Ezra46, ao@npov [B], aocoun. [A], acoun. 





1 In 2238, the words ‘They washed his chariot in the pool of 
Samaria and the dogs licked his blood,’ etc., are an interpolation 
intended to explain how the dogs could lick Ahab’s blood (which 
must have heen dried up in the long journey from Ramah) and 
so fulfil the prediction of 2119. But this was to happen at 
Jezreel, not at Samaria (We. CH 360). 

2 The asterisks (*) indicate that @BAL omits the proper name, 
which is sometimes inserted by Xc.a mg. The double-daggers (t) 
indicate that the editions following the Palestinian reading omit 
the second 4, 
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[L] ;Dan. 914, acovypov [Theod.}, hut £ep£ou [87, te., the LX X 3 
also Syr. mg.} in Esther aagvnpov [a text of Gu, on which see 
below], but aprafepéou [8 text of GL and GEXA], -eé. [B* vid. 
once], arapEepéns [A* once], aprapfepéns [A thrice]. 

In Ezra 46, where he is a king of Persia whose 
reign fell between that of Koresh (Cyrus) and that 
of ArtahSasta (Artaxerxes Longimanus), he can hardly 
be any other than the king called Kkshayarshad in the 
Persian inscriptions (Persep., Elvend, Van), yyywr in 
an Aramaic inscription [48r B.c.] from Egypt (CIS 
ii. 1r22), and épéns by the Greeks (cp above, readings 
of Dan.91). This name, which to Semites presented 
difficulties of pronunciation, was distorted likewise 
by the Babylonians in a variety of ways. As Prof. 
Bezold has informed the writer of the present article, 
we find on Babylonian tablets not only such forms as 
Khishiarshu, Akhshiyarshu, Akkashiarshi, A kkisharshu, 
but also Akkshiyawarshu, Akhshuwarshi, and Akhshi- 
warshu, with the substitution of w fory, as in yypwns.? 
In other oases also the OT uses ‘oon to represent the 


Persian 2Ask, at the beginning of words. The inser- 
tion of 6 before the final s% rendered the pronunciation 
easier to the Hebrews; but whether the vowel was 
contained in the original form of the Hebrew texts we 
cannot determine.? 

The Ahasuerns of the Book of Esther is a king of 
Persia and Media (13187), whose kingdom extends 
from India to Ethiopia and consists of 127 satrapies 
(11 89 930). He has his capital at Shushan in Elam. 
He is fond of splendour and display, entertaining 
his nobles and princes for 180 days, and afterwards 


the people of his capital for seven {@§"S4 six) days 
(13-8). He keeps an extensive harem (2314 7), his 
wives being chosen from among all the ‘fair young 
virgins’ of the empire (22-4 12-14). As a ruler he 
is arbitrary and unscrupulous (38-12, and gasszm). All 
this agrees well enough with what is related of Xerxes 
by classical authors, according to whom he was an 
effeminate and extravagant, cruel and capricious despot 
(see ESTHER, § 7). This is the prince, son of Darius 
Hystaspis (Vishtaspa), whom the author of Esther 
seems to have had in mind. There has been an attempt 
to show, from the chronological data which he gives, that 
he knew the history of Xerxes accurately. He tells us 
that Esther was raised to the throne in the tenth month 
of the seventh year of Ahasuerus (216 7-), after having 
spent twelve months in the ‘house of the women’ 
(212). The command to assemble all the ‘ fair young 
virgins’. in his palace (21-4) must, therefore, have been 
promulgated in his sixth year. But, in what is usually 
reckoned as the sixth year of his reign—viz. 480 B,c.— 
he was still in Greece. He could not, therefore, issue a 
decree from Shushan till the following year. This can 
be regarded as the sixth of his reign only by not counting 
the year of his accession, and taking 484 as the first of 
his reign. It is not impossible that the Persians may 
have taken over from the Babylonians the practice (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 9) of reckoning the whole of the year, 
in the course of which a change of ruler occurred, to 
the late king; but it is not known as a fact. In this 
uncertainty we shall do well to suppose that the author 
of Esther has arbitrarily assumed his chronological data, 
and that his occasional coincidences with history are 
accidental merely. 

2. For the Ahasuerus who is called the father of 
Darius the Mede in Dan. 91, see DARIUS, I. 

3. Tobias heard,(Tob.14:s{) of the destruction of 
Nineveh by ‘Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasuerus’ (so RV, 
AV ASSUERUS : agunpos [B], agou. [N%*], acov. [A], 
but ‘Achiacharus, king of Media’ [N*], cp ACHIA- 
CHARUS, 2). See TOBIT, BOOK OF. 

C. P. T.-W. H. K. 

2 Cp Strassmaier, Actes du wiite cougrés des orientalistes, 
sect. sém, 18 # for a form corresponding to pwns (Ahsha- 
warsh?) found on Babylonian contract tablets. 

2 See further Bevan, Dandel 149, where AhaSyarS or 
Ah&ayar$ is proposed as the original Jewish form. 
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AHAVA (X18), a place (Ezra8zs; eyeim [B] 
€yei [AL]) or, as in the parallel 1 Esd. 841 (THERAS; 
om. B; Qepay, accus, [A]; e€1a [L]) and Ezra 82131 
(9oye [B]. aoys [B?*A; in vw 3x sup. ras.j, Aaoyae 
[L])=1 Esd. 850(‘ for the young men,' rois veavlaxoss 
[BAL], z.e., apparently ona for sine tm) 861 (Theras, 
Opa [BA], ec1a[L]), a river, near which Ezra assembled 
his caravan before its departure for Jerusalem. The 
site and the river remain unidentified. We know that 
both were in the Euphrates basin, and that CASIPHIA 
(g.v.; ep. Jos. Ant. xi. 52; see Be-Rys, Ezra, ad loc.) 
was not very far off. The form Theras (see above) 
seems to have arisen from sin(K) for xinx, which is the 
reading of some MSS for yon in Ezra 8. 


AHAZ (TON, a shortened form of JEHOAHAZ, the 
Jauhazi of the inscriptions: see AB 220). 1. (ayaz 
[BXAQTL], see also below, ¥ 4 
end, Jos.’Aydfns, AcHAz [Vg. and 
Mt. 19AV].} Son of Jotham and 
eleventh king of Judah (733?-72%, cp CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 34 # and table in § 37). He was young, perhaps 
only twenty years of age* (2 K. 162), when he ascended 
the throne, and appears already to have struck keen 
observers such as Isaiah bya want of manliness which was 
quite consistent with tyranny (Is.3122). The event 
seems to have been regarded by Rezin (or rather Rezon) 
of Damascus as favourable to his plan for uniting Syria 
and Palestine in a league against Assyria. Pekah, who 
had just become king of Israel by rebellion and 
assassination, was only too glad to place himself at the 
disposal of Rezin, who alone could defend him from 
Tiglath-pileser's wrath at the murder of an Assyrian 
vassal. Rezin and Pekah, therefore, marched southward, 
— being safe for the moment from an Assyrian invasion 
—with the object of forcing Judah to join their league 
(2K. 165; Is. 81-9; cp ISAIAH, i. § 1). They could 
feel no confidence, however, in any promise which they 
might extort from Ahaz. For Ahaz, who, unlike Rezin, 
had no personal motive for closing his eyes to the 
truth, was conscious of the danger of provoking Assyria. 
Let us, then, said Rezin and Pekah, place a creature 
of our own, who can be trusted to serve us, on the 
throne of Judah (Is.76). Their nominee is called de2- 
Tabel (see TABEEL, 1), whom the language ascribed to 
the allies hardly allows us to identify with Rezin.2 He 
was probably one of Rezin's courtiers, and thus (what a 
disgrace to Judah!) a mere Syrian governor with the 
title of king. The attempt to take Jerusalem was a 
failure. The fortress proved too strong to he taken by 
storm, and to have prolonged the siege, in view of the 
provocation given to Assyria and the terrible prompt- 
ness of Assyrian vengeance, would have been imprudent. 
Ahaz, too, in his alarm (which was fully shared by the 
citizens), had already made this vengeance doubly 
certain by sending an embassy to Tiglath-pileser with 
the message, ‘ I am thy slave and thy son : come up and 
deliver me' (2K. 167; this verse should be read im- 
mediately after v. 5).* 

1 In 2 Ch. 281,some MSS of @ and Pesh. read ‘twenty. 
five’ for 'twenty.. ‘This is more natural in view of the age 
assigned to Hezekiah at his accession. The)' five' may, however, 
have crept in from 271291. (GBAL reads 'twenty.' 

2 Wi,A T Untersuch. 73-75; cp, however, IsRAEL, Hist, OF, 














1. Syro-Ephraim- 
itish war. 


32. 

3 See Is.%2 86. The latter passage is partly corrupt; but 
it is clear, at least, that the people of Judah are reproved for 
distrusting Yahwée's power to save his people, and ‘desponding ' 
because of ‘Rezin and hen-Remaliah.'. The ‘waters of Shiloah” 
are a symbol of Yahwb (cp Ps. 464; Is. 3321). See Che. 
‘Isaiah'(SBOT), The interpretation of &, which paraphrases 
“ny wiv (AV and RV, ungrammatically, ‘rejoice in’) by 
PowAer bar éyewv Baotdda, is certainly wrong though supported 

yy some eminent names (Ges., Ew., Kne., Si.), for it is opposed 

to Is.72 8x2, Even were the supposition that there was a 
large party in the capital favourable to Rezin and Pekah more 
plausible than it is, it would still be unwise tb base the sup- 
position on a passage so strangely expressed and of such question- 
able accuracy as Is. 86. 

4 If the statement of the compiler in 2K,163 that Ahaz 
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One man, Isaiah ben Amoz, had kept his head cool 
amid this excitement. He assured Ahaz on the 
authority of the God of prophecy that 
the attempt of Rezin and Pekah would 

advice, be abortive and that Damascus and 
Samaria themselves would almost immediately become 
a prey to the Assyrian soldiery (Is.74-91681-4 17 
1-1z). He hade Ahaz be wary and preservehis composure 
(pwn igwin)-—to take no rash step, but quietly perform 
his regal duties, trusting in Vahwé. When the 
news came that Ahaz had hurriedly offered himself as 
a humble vassal to Assyria in return for protection 
from Rezin, Isaiah changed his tone. He declared 
that Judah itself, having despised the one means of 
safety (faith in Yahwé and obedience to his commands), 
could not escape punishment at the hands of the 
Assyrians. Under a variety of figures he described the 
havoc which those dreaded warriors would produce in 
Judah—a description to which a much later writer has 
added some touches of his own (vv. 21-25 ; see SBOT) . 

Was Ahaz right or wrong in seeking the protection 
of Assyria? Stade has remarked that ‘ he acted as any 
; :,.. other king would have acted in his 
3, Ahaz’s policy. position’? On the other hand, 
Robertson Smith thought that ‘the advice of Isaiah 
displayed no less political sagacity than elevation of 
faith. ‘If Ahaz had not called in the aid of Tiglath- 
pileser, his own interests would soon have compelled 
the Assyrian to strike at Damascus; and so, if the 
Judean king had had faith to accept the prophet's 
assurance that the immediate danger could not prove 
fatal, he would have reaped all the advantages of the 
Assyrian alliance without finding himself in the perilous 
position of a vassal to the robber empire. As yet the 
schemes of Assyria hardly reached as far as Southern 
Palestine.'* There is some force in this. The sending 
of tribute to Assyria was justifiable only as a last 
resource. To take such a step prematurely would 
show a disregard of the interests of the poorer class, 
which would suffer from Assyrian exactions severely. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the plans of Assyria 
were as narrowly limited as is supposed. ‘Tiglath-pileser 
did not, even after receiving the petition of Ahaz, attack 
Damascus instantly. First of all he invaded Philistia and 
Northern Arabia. 

We shall have occasion to refer again to the important 
chapter of Isaiah which describes the great enccunter 
between the king and the prophet (see ISAIAH, i- § 2 D). 
Suffice it to say that we misunderstand Isaiah if 
we connect his threat of captivity in chap. 7 f. too closely 
with the foreign policy of Ahaz. It was not the foreign 
policy but the moral weakness of Ahaz and his nobles 
which had in the first instance drawn forth this threat 
from Isaiah (Is.58-16). Nor can we venture to doubt 
that, if Ahaz had satisfied the moral standards of Isaiah, 
this would have had some effect on the prophet's picture 
of the future. ‘ Visions’ and ‘ tidings’ of men of God 
such as Isaiah are not merely political forecasts : they 
are adjusted to the moral and mental state both of 
him who speaks and of those who hear. 

It is not to Isaiah or to a disciple of Isaiah, but to 
the royal annalist, that we owe the notice that the 
tribute of Ahaz was derived from 
the treasury of the palace and of 
the temple, and that Ahaz did not spare even the sacred 
furniture (2 K.16817).2 It would be interesting to 
know whether he sent the brazen oxen on which the 
brazen ‘ sea' had hitherto rested (they were copies of 
Babylonian sacred objects, and properly symbolised 
Marduk) to Tiglath-pileser, or whether he melted them 
offered up his son (@% and Symm. say ‘his sons,’ with 
2 Ch. 283) is correct, we may perhaps assign the fearful act to 
this period. 

1 GVI1 sgs. 


595 
2WRS Proph.2 265 5 cp Kittel, Hist. 2 346 (near foot). 
8 On the text of 2 K. 1617, which is corrupt, seeSt. ZA TW 


6163. 


2. Isaiah’s 


4. Consequences. 
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down for himself. It is more important, however, to 
notice that this time, apparently, the tribute for Assyria 
was provided without any increase in the taxation. 
Isaiah, we may suppose, would have approved of this. 

Isaiah’s forecasts were verified, not, indeed, to such 
an extent.as much modern speculation about the prophetic 
books demands, but as far as his own generation required. 
Damascus fell in 732; Samaria had a breathing time 
till 722; and, according to Sennacherib, there was a 
partial captivity of Judah in the next reign. It was after 
the first of these events that Ahaz first came in contact 
with an Assyrian king. In 734 the name of Jauhazi of 
Judah occurs among the names of the kings who had 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser ; but we have no reason 
to suppose that he paid it in person. It was in 732, 
after the fall of Damascus, that he paid homage in person 
to his suzerain. On this occasion he ‘ saw the altar that 
was at Damascus’ (2 K. 16120), and, on aesthetic grounds, 
liked it better than the bronze altar which had hitherto 
been used at Jerusalem for burnt offerings. It was 
probably an Assyrian altar, for the Assyrians on 
principle introduced their own cultus into conquered 
cities. So Ahaz sent a model of the altar to the chief 
priest Uriah (cp Is.82), who at once made an altar 
upon the pattern, and transferred the old altar to a new 
position. This was, doubtless, against the will of Isaiah, 
who in his earliest extant prophecy so strongly denounces 
the love of foreign fashions. Possibly at the same 
time Ahaz borrowed the sun-dial (if EV rightly para- 
phrases the expression, ‘the steps of Ahaz’ ; see, how- 
ever, DIAL). Nor is it likely that Ahaz paused here.! 
A suggestive allusion to the addiction of Ahaz to foreign 
worship is traceable in 2 K. 2312; but there is a textual 
cee eulty iy the passage (see Kaniphausen’s note in Kau. 
fs). 

ae reign of Ahaz was inglorious, but on the whole 
peaceful. It was a severe blow to the commerce of 
Judah when Rezin, on the accession of Ahaz, attacked 
and captured Elath (on the Arabian Gulf), and restored 
it to its former possessors, the Edomites ; but at the 
close of Ahaz’s reign Isaiah was able to contrast the 
peace enjoyed by ‘the poor of Yahwé’s people’ with 
the chastisement inflicted by Assyria on the restless 
Philistines.4 

Other readings of & are laxas [B often, Al? vel fortea? once, 
A once, Q once], -xaa¢g [A twice], axaB [A, 2 Ch. 18]. In Jer. 
2215 @ENQ ‘Ahaz’ takes the place of the true reading ‘ Ahab’ 
of @A (see AHAB, x [end]). 
2 Kaas [A]; aga¢ [L]}, a descendant of Saul; z Ch Bau 
(fax (B])=9 41 (om. EV M'T GBA; but correctly inserted by GL 
Pesh.), $42 teogat {B}). See BENJAMIN, § 9 ii, 8 

T. K. C.—W. E. A. 

AHAZIAH ((338, TPN, ‘he whom Yahwb sup- 
ports’; oyozle]jiac [BAL] ; for other readings see 
end of no. 2). 1. Son of Ahab and _ Jezebel, 
and king of Israel (853-851? B.c. Cp CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 28 and table in § 37). A poor successor to 
the heroic Ahab. Once more Israel must have been 
dependent on Damascus, while Moab (see AHAB, § 2} 
continued to enjoy its recovered independence. The 
single political action reported of him is his offer to 
JEHOSHAPHAT (g¢.v., I) to join in a trading ex- 
pedition to Ophir (1 K. 22 50}. The close of his life 
is described in a prophetic legend of very late origin 
(see ELIJAH, § 3). He fell through the lattice of an 
upper room in his palace in Samaria, and though he 
lingered on a sick-bed for some time, did not recover. 
The story (2 K. 12-17) is a painful one, and was used by 
Jesus to point the contrast between the unchastened 
zeal of his disciples and the true evangelical spirit (Lk.9 
54-56). The one probably historical element is the 
consultation by Ahaziah of the oracle of Baal-zebub of 
Ekron. To most of Ahaziah‘s contemporaries his 

1 Schr. COT1 249 285 » Wi. GBA 234. 

2 For DINO read OND; cpthe Kré, DYDYIN) for DXDTANY 

3 The heading of 428-32 is probably correct. See Che. 
Intr, Is. 80 f. ;but cp Duhm adéoc, 
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action would have seemed quite natural! (cp 2 K.5 
87H). 

2. Son of Jehoram (or Joram) and Ahab’s daughter 
Athaliah, king of Judah (843-842? B.c. Cp CHRONO- 
LOGY, § 28 and table in § 37). He was only twenty- 
two when he ascended the throne,” and only one event 
in his brief reign has been recorded—the part which 
he took with Jehoram king of Israel in a campaign 
against Hazael of Damascus. The kings of Israel 
and Judah laid siege to Ramah in Gilead (the 
place before which Ahab lost his life in battle) 
which was still held by the Aramaeans. Jehoram 
withdrew wounded. Ahaziah also went to his home, 
but afterwards visited his sick kinsman at Jezreel. 
During this visit JEHU (g.v.} revolted, and the two 
kings (equally obnoxious to Jehu) went forth in their 
chariots to meet him. Ahaziah saw his uncle Jehoram 
pierced by an arrow, and took to flight. As he fled 
in the direction of BETHHAGGAN (¢.v., 2 K. 927, 6) 
Jehu dashed after him with the cry, ‘Him too.’ At 
the ascent of Gur by Ibleam, on the road to Jerusalem, 
he too was struck by an arrow. Thereupon he turned 
his horse northwest, and reached Megiddo, but died 
there of his wound. He was buried in the royal 
cemetery at Jerusalem. The conflicting account in 
2 Ch. 229, from whatever late source derived, is of 
no historical value 

(Other readings—2 K. 829 921 oxyoger [B]; 2K. 1413 wwaxas 
[B], aagea [A], L om. . 1 Ch. 311 ogera [B], ogtas [A].), In 2Ch. 
2117 he is called ‘Jehoahaz, and in 226 Azariah, See 
JEHOAHAZ, 3. WEA. 

AHBAN (JANN, § 45, meaning obscure, for form 
cp Eshban, ‘brother of an intelligent one’ [BDB], or 
less improbably ‘ brother has given heed,’ so Gray, HPN 
83, n. 2, who suggests the vocalisation }2M), a Jerah- 
meelite family name, 1 Ch. 229t (ayaBap [B], oza [A], 
NadaB[L, cp vy. 2830], 4HOBBAN). 


AHER (WIS; aep [B], aop [A], om. [L Pesh.] ; 
AHER), a very doubtful Benjaniite name (1 Ch. 7 x2). 
See HusHim, 2; DAN, §9; BENJAMIN, § 9 ii. a. 

Be. (inJZoc.) explains the name as meaning ‘the other one,’ 
and conjectures it to be a euphemism for Dan the express 


mention of the name of this tribe seeming in mbre than_one 
instance to have been deliberately avoided. - (Seehowever Dan, 

9.) On the other hand @SBAL reads ‘ his son’ for ‘ the sons of" 
ae for +95), and the name is entirely wanting in @L and Pesh., 
the former (and perhaps originally also the latter) connecting 
Hnshim (egooud, 248) with what goes before (see IR1), See 
also AHARAH. 


AHT (8, § 52, probably abbrev. from AHIJAH). 


1. In genealogy of Gap, 1Ch. 5rst (Vg. wrongly trans- 
lates, fratres quoque; Pesh. and @Lom. ; BA combines with 
the preceding name Buz—[¢aBlovyxap [B], a: ove LAD. 

2, In genealogy of AsHer (§ 4n.), 1Ch. Hat BA, attach- 
ing part of the following name (see Raxucan), produces 
Axovpa) [A], or Axt(oura) [B]; hut @L has yevy. 


AHI, NAMES WITH. See ABI, NAMES WITH. 


AHIAH, frequently in AV and once (Neh. 1026 [25]} 
inconsistently in RV. See AHIJAH, rf. 4. 


AHIAM (ON, § 65, for which we should probably 
point DSM, ‘mother’s brother’ [cp AHAB], analogous 
to the Sab. pr.n. IMIONDAN, < sister of his mother’; cp 
HPN 64,n. 2), one of David's heroes, 2S. 23 33 (AMNAN 
[BA], om. [L])=1Ch.1lsst (ayerm [BN], ayiam 
[AL]). See Davin, § 114i. 


29 
AHIAN (UTS, § 65, ‘relative, cousin,’ cp fara 


1aaim [B], acin [A], acim [LJ]; 427), a Manassitc 
name (1Ch. 719}'). See SHEMIDA. 


AHIEZER ("IW'TS, § 44, ‘the [divine] brother is 
help,’ cp Abiezer, Eliezer; ayiezep [BAFL]). 

x. h. Ammishaddai, chief of the Danites, temp. Moses [P} 
(Nu. Ira 225 exe. [F}; 76671 1025). 


2. One of David's archers (1 Ch. 123t). See Davin, § rr alli. 








1 Smend, A T Rel.-gesch. 157. 

2 So2K. 826. In 2 Ch. 222 his age is given as forty-two 
(GBA 20); but this is clearly miswritten for twenty-two (so GL; 
cp 215 20). 
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AHIHUD (TANS, ‘ the [divine] brother is praise,’ 
cp ABIHUD; ayiwB [A] -@p [BFL], 477#UD), an 
Asherite selected to assist Joshua and Eleazer in the 
division of Canaan (Nu.8427 Pt). 


AHITHUD (4°85 iaxeryoA TB]. -y1yad [A], ova 
[L]; s#7up), in genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), 
rCh. 87}. Cp Uzza, 1. 


AHIJAH (5M8, ‘ Yahwe is brother’ [2.e., protector]; 
cp Abijah and the Babylonian name A-bi-ia-a ; Jastrow, 
JBL, 1894, p. t05; aylelia [BAL]). 

1. b. Ahitnb,, priest at Shiloh, bore the epbod, temp. Saul; 
18.143 (los. Exias, “Axéas, AV Antau). In 4 Esd.12t he 
appears as AcuiAs (Achzas [ed. Bensly]) between Ahitub and 
Amariah of Ezra72/, or 1 Ch. 67. 

2, In genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), one of those who were 
‘carried captive’ (¢Ch.87; AV AniAnH), whose name should 
perhaps be read in v. 4 for AHOAH (n1NN; aoa[L], Ahoe; but 
axva. [B], wre A om.); see further AHOHITE. 

3. The Pelonite; a corruption of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the 
name of his son {one of David‘s heroes) being omitted «1 Ch. 
11% 5 see Exv1Am, 1 ; AHITHOPHEL). 

4. b. Sbisha (SHAVSHA), and brother of ELIHoREPH Y.v.); 
one of Solomon’ ssecretaries of state (x K.43 ; AVAntAH). See 
BEN-HESED, § 3. 

5. A Levite, who owes his existence to a demonstrable text- 
corruption (1 Ch. 2620 ; read with BAL, adeAgoi abrwyv, ‘and 
the Levites their brethren’). 

6. According to AV (which with @L prefixes ‘and’), the fifth 
son of JERAHMEEL (g.v., 1), 1 Ch. 225. But @BA gives cor- 
rectly adeApids abrod, 2... TON (so Ki.). We. (De Gent. 15) 
prefers yng, “his brothers.’ (L ayeap.) 

7. An Issacharite, father of King Baasha a K. 152733, etc.). 

8. Signatory to the covenant 5 Neb. 1026[25] (apa [B]; aca 
[xvid. A], a8ecas(L]; ecHaAra). See Ezra, i. § 7. 

g. A Shilonite ; the prophet who foretold to JERO- 
BOAM (g.v., 1) the disruption of Solomon’s kingdom 
(1K. il2g, etc.; ax[e]}as [BA twice]). In 2Ch.1015 
(yea A” but not in || 1K. 12x5), and in the story of his 
meeting with Jeroboam’s wife (1K.144a-18), the name 
appears in the form ynx (Ahiyyahu), on which see 

eet i 


ABIJAH (beginning). 


AHIKAM (OTN, § 44, ‘the [divine] brother riseth 
up,’ cp Adonikam and Phcen. ODAN; aylelikam 
[BNAQL]; yerkam [X* once]: Jos. ayikamoc, IK. 
4AHIcAM), like his father SHAPHAN (g.v.) a courtier of 
Josiah. He appears to have belonged to the party 
favourable to religiousreforms. Hence he was included 
in the royal deputation to Huldah (2 K.22:214,= 
2Ch. 3420; cp HULDA), and was foremost in thedefence 
of Jeremiah on a critical occasion (Jer.2624). He was 
the father of GEDALIAH [g.v., 1] (2 K. 2522 Jer. 3914 
405). 


AHILUD cadny, § 45). 1. Father of Jehoshaphat, 
David‘s ’recorder’ or vizier (2 S.816; ayea [B], 
axiwedex [A], axevaau [L], Jos. “Axtdos; 2024, 
ax[e]Aovd [BA], axt@adraa [L]; 1 K. 43, axerdcad [BN], 
axa [A]; axt@adkan [L]; 1Ch.18xs, axe [BK], 
axtdovd [AL]). The name does not mean ‘child‘s 
brother’ (BDB with a?),nor is it connected with the Ar. 
tribal name Laudhan (Hommel? see Zxg. Times 8 
283 [’97]). _ It is difficult not to suggest that +bnx= 
abn = b[p}nx=Ahimelech (cp above 2 S.816 [A], and 
below [2], 1 K.412 [B]). For his vizier David would 
naturally choose some one from a family well known to 
him. One son of Ahimelech (Abiathar) was a priest of 


David; another might well have been his vizier. See 
JEHOSIIAPHAT, 2; AHIMELECH, I. 


2. Father of Baana, one of Solomon’s prefects or 
governors of departments, 1 K. 412 (ayetuay [B], eAovd 
[A], ax¢a8 [L]). The governor of Naphtali (v.x5} is 
called Ahimaaz—no doubt the son of Zadok who bore 
this name. Probably therefore this Ahilud is the same 
as no. 1. Solomon provided well for the families of his 
father’ sfriends — Zadok,Ahimelech, Hushai, and Nathan 
(cp AHIMAAZ, 1,2; BAANA, 2; AZARIAH, 6). 

T. K. C. 
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AHIMAAZ (?/YOVIN, § 45, meaning uncertain, cp 
Maaz; aylelimaac [BAL]). 

1. b. Zadok; 2S.1527 (axeaas [B]), 36 (axtuac- 
ouios [A”; 6 2°ras. A“’“]); 17 1720 (axetpas [B]), 18 19-29, 
md, according to the Chronicler, eleventh in descent 
rom Aaron in the line of Eleazar, 1 Ch. 68/., and 53 
axeccaua [B]). Along with his father and brother he 
‘emained faithful to David during the revolt of Absalom, 
und brought important information from Jerusalem to 
the king as to the enemy’s plans ; he was also the first 
2ourier,to reach the king after the battle in which Absalom 
was killed. Most probably identical with 

2. One of Solomon’ sprefects (seeGOVERNMENT, § 18, 
2nd), governor of Naphtali; 1K.415. Cp AHILUD, 2. 

3. Father of Ahinoam (1), Saul’s wife; 18.1450} 
iax[e}vaas [B]). 

AHIMAN (}°8,1§ 45; 4czcan, AHI AN). ‘Ahi,’ 
as usual, is a divine title, and ‘man’ may be the 
name of a deity (M&ni; see FORTUNE.). 

1. One of the sonsof the ANAK (g%,; cp also SHESHAI, 
TALMAI); Nu. 1822 (ax[e}yuay [BFL], axixa [A]); 
Josh. 1514 (ax[e}wa [BAL]); Judg. lio (axwaay [B], 
ax[e]ipay [Ba>-™s: L], roy axeuaap [A]). 

2, One of the ‘porters for the camps of the Levites’ ; 1 Ch. 917 
(cpa. [B], -» [AL]; Azzam, Cod. Am. Adiman [i] Neh 1119 
om. everywhere]) in list of those with foreign wives(Hzra, i. § 5, 
end)=Ezra 1024 (where he is called Uri)=1 Esd. 9! 5 (EV 
om.). The name in 1 Ch. is probably corrupt. See Ur, 3. 

AHIMELECH (751)°NX, ‘the[divine] kingis brother,’ 
see ABIMELECH and cp Phoen. "JIM, Ass. Afimilhi ; 
ax[e|uerex [BAL]). 

1. Father of Abiathar, erroneously described in 258. 
817 as sow of Abiathar, also in four places in 1Ch., in 
the first of which, moreover, the name in MT is 
ABIMELECH ; see ABIATHAR (last paragraph). For a 
conjecture that Jehoshaphat, David’s vizier, and Baana, 
Solomon’ sprefect, were also sons of this Ahimelech, see 
AHILUD, I and 2. 

Ga reads aptpedcy in 1 S. 21ra 229 and aBuys. in 1$ 211623 
B has ofeedex invariably except in 1$.2lia, and Ps, 52 
title,? acu. ;and in 18.307 and the five corrupt passages, 
axe. 5 Vg. Achimelech, but in 1Ch., though not in 2S. $77, 
Ahkim, The Vg. and @¥U read Ahimelech also in Ps. 34, title; 
see ACHISH (end). 

2. A Hittite companion of David in the time of his outlawry, 
1S. 26 6F (axfehperex [B*L], aflelm. [BA}). 

AHIMOTH (MONS, § 45, akermwd [B} oxim. 
[A], amiw6@ [L]), a name in the genealogy of Kohath 
(tCh. 625 pop. sf the reading of MT and Versions .is 
correct, -7zo¢? should be a divine name or title. Barton 
compares the cosmogonic Mwr in Philo of Byblus; but 
this is too doubtful (see CREATION, § 7), and though 

‘death,’ in Ps. 49 14 [15] and elsewhereis personi- 


ND. A 
fied, a name like ‘ Death is (our)brother ' or ‘ protector,’ 
is improbable. Possibly Ahinioth should he Ahimahath 
(see v. 35 [20], cp 2 Ch. 2912); see MAHATH, I. 


AHINADAB (A°1348, § 44; ‘the [divine] brother 
apportions,’ but cp further ABINADAB ;. AY€INddB 
[BL ainadaB [A], ayinadaB [L]; 4274043), Solo- 
mon’s prefect over the district of Mahanaim beyond 
Jordan (1K. 4x4}). See GOVERNMENT, § 18 (end). 

AHINOAM (dOY3'&, § 45, ‘ the [divine] brother is 
pleasantness,’ AXLE]INAaM [BAL]; Jos. ayina; 4CHI- 
NOAM). 1. Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul, 
1 Sam. 1450} (ax[¢]oou [BA]). 

2. Of Jezreelin Judah (see ABIGAIL, 2) whom David 
married during his outlawry. Like Abigail, she was 
carried off by the Amalekiteswhen they plundered Ziklag. 
At Hebron she bore to David his eldest son, Amnon, 
18.2543 (axewaay [B]); 273; 3805 (axewoou [B], 

1 A better pointing would be }'NN; the present vocalisa- 
tion, }O°N8, is based on a popular etymology; JON, frater 
meus quis? (Jer. in OS(@) 1521, etc.). 


2 Other readings here, aBew. [y]; Ackimelech; Pesh. quite 
different. 
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axwaap [A, up. sup. ras. A‘]), cp % 18 ; 2Sam. 22 
(axivoop. [BA]), 82 (axevoou [B]); 1 Ch. 8rf. 


AHIO (PRR, §§ 24, 43, possibly, if MT is correct, 
‘brother of Yahwb,’ or ‘Yahwb is brother.’ The 
analogy of other names ending in @ seems against this 
view ; Jastrow, /BZ, 1894, p. ror). 

1. b, Abinadab, brother of Uzzau (g.v., 1), 2S. 63/3 || Ch. 187 
has ‘his brethren,’ and We. reads YX, ‘his brother’; see Dr. 
(in each case, however, GBAL has ot adcApoi adrod, z.2., YOR, 
va, *} genealogy of BENJAMIN (§Q ii. B), one of the sons of 


Beriah, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath, 1 Ch. $ 14(aSeA- 
ds adrod, ‘his brother’ [B], of ddeAfot a&, ‘his brethren’ [A], of 
&. abvrov, ‘their brethren*[L]; Be. and Kau. 1M8 ; We. YON 
[De Gent. f. 29]; Ki. pany). - ne he 

3. In genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 il, 8), son of Jehiel, the 
‘father ’of Giheon : 1 Ch. 831 aSeAdds adrov [B], -hot ah. [A], of 
a8. a. [L])=9 37t (BA om. adzod). 


AHIRA (SPT; aylelipe [BAFL];  ~weau( i 
4HIRA). A Naphtalite family-name reported in P 
(Nu. 115 229 77883 1027}). The old interpretation ‘ my 
brother is evil’ must be abandoned. Either y is mis- 
written for ¢ (see the Palmyrene characters), in which 
case we get the good Heb. name Ahiram,! or we have 
here a half-Egyptian name meaning ‘ Ra’ (or Re'—z.2., 
the Egyptian sun-god) is brother or protector’ (so Che. 
Zsa.2144). The latter view is quite possible (cp the 
Egyptian name Pet-baal). The Canaanites, who were 
strong in the territory of Naphtali, were very receptive 
of foreign religious influences.2 Cp AsHuR, Hur, 
HARNEPHER. The reading of Pesh. (uniformly Ahida’) 
is no doubt either merely a natural variant, or a copyist’s 
substitution of a more normal for a rarer form; cp 
ABIDA. Te. 


AHIRAM (DVN, § 44, cp Jehoram; ayfe]ipan 
[AL], ay. [B] ayian [F]; s«a#zeam). 1. In the 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 i.}; Nu. 2638 (where 
we have also the gentilic Ahiramite; ‘ynx; axecpave 
[L], «a. «pe. [B], axepar [A], -taver [F]}=Gen. 4621, 
where ‘Ahiram, Shephupham’ ought no doubt to 
be read for ‘Ehi and Rosh, Muppim’ (omewnins for 
p’pyxne), cp Rosu. In the similar list in 1 Ch. 8 
we find in v 1 AHARAH [9.¥.] (mn), and in that in 
rCh.76/ inv, 1:2, AHER [g.v.] (anx), cp HUSHIM, 2; 
Dan, § 9. 

2. Perhaps we should read Ahiram also for AHIRA 
(4.71.jn Nu.15, etc. 


AHISAMACH (FOD'AN, ‘the [divine] brother sus- 
tains’  AyICAMAaK([B], -may [AFL]; Jos. tcamaxoc, 


IcaXxamoc), a Danite; Ex.316 (ayicamay [B]) 3534 
3823[P]. See DAN, §9n. 


AHISRARAR (nan, §§ 35, 44, ‘the [divine] 
brother is dawning light,’ cp Abner, Shehariah; aye)- 


cadap [B], ayrcaap [A], accaeip [L]), in genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii, a), 1Ch. 7x0}. See JEDIAEL, 1. 


AHISHAR Cyan, § 44), Solomon’s comptroller 
of the palace (1K.46f). The name, however, is 
suspicious. 

GB gives the double rendering, axet Hy otxovduos, and edrax 
6 olx., and perhaps even third rendering Aref vids cap ém 
THS twarpias ; edcax should he axvyA, which GL has, and may 
be the true & reading. But Mt (Ga axtcap) has yet to he 
accounted for. For AWN) we should probably read Wyn, 
Zahud, who has just been mentioned, is described as not merely 
a priest but ‘ the officer(placed) over the palace’ (so Klo.). See 
ZABUD, I. TAK. C 


AHITHOPHEL (ppriny, § 45, meaning uncertain ; 
axlelitomeA [BAL], -Aoc, Jos.), a Gilonite (see 
GILoH), a counsellor of David much esteemed for his 


1 pee in 3K. 246h {B]} answers to Adoniram (cp 1K. 46) 
of MT. 

2 On names of foreign deities in Israelite names, see under 
E LipapD, and NamEs, §§ 42, 81, 83. 
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unerring insight (25.1512 1623). His son ELIAM 
(g.v., I) was, like Uriah, a member of David's body- 
guard (2S. 2334 ; cp DAvID, § xx ai), and since Bath- 
sheba, the wife of Uriah, is described as the daughter 
of Eliam (25.113), it has been conjectured that Ahi-~ 
thophel was her grandfather, and that indignation at 
David’s conduct to Bathsheba led Ahithophel to cast in 
his lot with Absalom’s rebellion. This, however, is a 
mere possibility, and ambition would be a sufficient 
motive for Ahithophel‘s treason to David, just as the 
slight involved in Absalom’s preference of Hushai’s 
counsel to his own was certainly one chief cause of his 
final withdrawal’ from Absalom. At first, indeed, he 
had full possession of the ear of the pretender. It 
was by his advice that Absalom took public possession 
of his father’s concubines, and so pledged himself to 
a claim to the throne, from which there was no retreat 
(25.1620 %). Ahithophel was also eager in his own 
person to take another bold and decisive step. He 
wished to pursue David with 12,000 men and cut the 
old king down in the first confusion and entanglement 
of his flight towards the Jordan (28.171-4). This 
plan was defeated by Hushai, whereupon Ahithophel, 
seeing that all hope was gone, went to Giloh and 
strangled himself. 

In £Ch. 1136 ‘Ahithophel the Gilonite’ has been corrupted 
into ‘Ahijah the Pelonite,’ ‘3955 mn for aban Senne; ep 
Klo, Sam., ad loc. (axlelia [BANL], and see GILOH, end. 

W.E.A. 

AHITOB (ayeitw8 [B], etc.), 1 Esd. 82 RV, 4 Esd. 

1zrt RV. See below, AHITUB, 2. 


AHITUB (ANON of ANOS [1S. 143 229 20], § 45; 
cp Ahi-tabu 4B 5, no. 1114, ayle]itwB [BAL}). 

1. A | member of the family in which the priest- 
hood, first at Shiloh, then at Nob, appears for some 
generations to have been hereditary. He was grandson 
of Eli, son of Phinehas, and elder brother of Ichabod 
(18.143; cp419-2r}, His son, Ahijah, is mentionedas 
priest in 1S.143; another son, Ahimelech, appears 
as priest in 18.229ixzz20, It is unnecessary with 
Thenius and Bertheau to identify Ahimelech with 
Ahijah; but that Ahitub, the father of Ahimelech, is 
identical with Ahitub, the father of Ahijah, is clear from 
1K.227, which implies that Abiathar, the son of 
Ahimelech (18.2220), was of the house of Eli. 
Nothing further is directly told of Ahitub; but, if 
Wellhausen’s suggestion that the destruction of Shiloh 
(Jer. 712) took place after the battle of Aphek (1S.4) 
be accepted, the transference of the priestly centre 
from Shiloh to Nob (18. 229-11), will have taken place 
under him. 

The description of Ahituh as father of Zadok (z S. 827=x Ch. 
18 a6, 1 Ch. 68 [5 34] 53[38]) is due to an intentional early cor- 
ruption of the text in Samuel, which originally ran ‘ Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahituh, and Zadok were priests’ 
(for the argument see We. 7 BS 176.4). 

zand 3. Father of a (later) Zadok, mentioned in 1 Ch. 611 £ 
(5 37], and in pedigree of Ezra (see Ezra, i, § 1) Ezra72= 
1Esd.82=2Esd. 1x (in the last two passages AV AcHiTop, 
RV Aniros); and a priest, father of Meraioth and grandfather 
of Zadok, in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (EzRA, ji, §§ 5 [4], 


15 [c} a), 1Ch. 911=Neh. 111 (arwBwy (BJ, aroBwx [N]}, actos 
[A]).. These references, however, are probably due to inten- 
tional or accidental amplification of the original genealogy, and 
do not refer to any actual person. Ryle, apparently takes 
another view; see his notes on Ezra 71-5, and Neh. 11zz, 

4. Ancestor of Judith 3 Judith 817 RV, AV following @A axe 
AciTHo, Achitob s so also It., Syr, ; om. B G. B. G. 

AHLAB (abn, z.e., ‘fat,’ ‘fruitful’; Aadad [BAL], 
z.2., ddAaq [Clermont Ganneau points out the place- 
name Mahaleb, N. of Tyre (Rev. Crit. 1897, p. 503)]), 
a Canaanite town claimed by Asher (Judg.13:), and 
referred to probably in Josh.1929, at the end of which 
verse there appears to have been originally a list of 
names including (by a correction of the text) Ahlab and 
Achzib.1 See HELBAH. 


1 Josh. 1929 ends thus, T2138 bam ABR, which AV renders 
‘at the sea from the coast to Achzib,’ and RV ‘at the sea by the 
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Many (e.¢., Neubaner, Grove, Fiirst) identify either Ahlab or 
Helbah with the GuS Halab (45m wa, ‘fat clods') of the 
Talmuds—the Giscala of Josephus. But this place (ef Jish), 
which is mentioned with Meron (Afeirén), and Bini (Ker 
Birim), must have lainon Naphtalite ground. 'The statement 
in Talm. Menachoth 85 6, that Gush Halab belonged to Asher is 
a mere guess, suggested by the blessing of Asher in Dt. 3324. 
For a sounder, view see HELBAH. 

AHLAT (92P&, acc. to Olsh. [Heb. Gr. 610] sutinam. 
Del., Prof. 210, compares Bab. interj.-name 4 fulalpia, 
‘O that I at last.' More probably the name is a cor- 


ruption of Seon, or the like). 


1. Son, or (an inference from v. 34 which comes from a later 
hand) daughter of Sheshan b. Isha, a Jerahmeelite; 1 Ch. 231 
(axa [B],a08a (Al, ovdaet [L]). See JerauMret, I. 

2, Father (or mother?) of ZaBap (g.v.); 1Ch. 11 41} (axaca 


{B], axea [XN], ode [AL copaade [L], ze, a combination of part 
of Lappa or Zawaca with acdc). T.K.G 

AHOAH (MM), 7 Ch.84t. See AHIJAH, 2, BEN- 
JAMIN, § 9 ii. g. 

AHOHITE, THE (*MNN7), z.c., a man of the family 
of Ahoah or AHIJAH? g.v, 2). The designation (1) 
of Zalmon (28. 2828}, aweirys [B], edw. [A], axaxe 
[L]; Jka Fad goo9)=ILAl [see ZALMON, 2] (Ch. 
ll29: avaywve [N*], ax. [BN*], final x being con- 
founded with » > axywp [A® sup. ras. seq. ras.], axa6e 
(L]; wae e9?): 

Also (2) of Dodai, or of Eleazar b. Dodai (as in 
1Ch.27 and in 2S. and 1Ch. 11 respectively; see 
DODAI, ELEAZAR, 3), one of David's heroes (see 
ELEAZAR, 3) in the list 7 Ch.274 (exxwx [B], awe 
[A], axwxe [L]}=1 Ch. ili2 (apywver [B], ax. [RX], 
axwxe [A], vids Awdat ratpadérgov atrod [L])= 
25.239 (that is, if with AV we treat ‘nnxja as= 
‘nmxn of the parallel passages, and do not [with Marq. 
fund, 16 f.j correct the whole expression everywhere 
into » nbn na ‘the Bethlehemite’ [cp v.24], the corrup- 
tion in the Heb. text of Sam. being accounted for by the 
half-effacement of the letters, which the scribe read in 
the false light of w, 28). @ evidently omits, since the 
forms gouge [B], dovde. [BY L], cwoes [A] must be 
corruptions for 4, Dod(a)i. 


AHOLAH, RV correctly Ohdlah (MOM; ooha [B 
indecl. and decl., and, except v. 44, Q; but B, not B 
-hA, % 4) OAAA [A and in a 44 Q]), a symbolical 
name equivalent to Oholibah (see AHOLIBAH), given 
by Ezekiel to Samaria (284 /. 6 44t). 


AHOLIAB, RV correctly Ohdliab (AWOON; ed1aB 
[BAFL]), the associate of BEZALEEL (g.v.) in the work 
of the tabernacle in P (Ex.316 3534 3612 3823 [@ 
872rt]). See DAN, § 8n., and cp HIRAM, 2. 


AHOLIBAH, RV correctly Ohlilibah (anda, Be, 
"she in whom are tents'—alluding to the worship at 
the high places; cp Ezek.1618; ooA1Ba [BOT], oA. 
[A, w 22 Q, v 36 B]), a symbolical name, equivalent to 
Oholah (see AHOLAH), given by Ezekiel to Jerusalem 
(23 4.11 22 36 44t). 

AHOLIBAMAH, RV correctly Ohdlibamah 
(npadnn, § 61,7.e., 'tent of the high place,' cp Phcen. 


boda CIS 1,no. 50, and see HIRAM, 2. 

1. Wife of Esau (odPSeua [ADE]; eAtBapa [L]; 
adtBauny [Jos.; cod. Laur. oh.]) ; Gen. 362 (odiBamua 
[E]), 574 (edtBeua [A], 18 (eAxBeua [A once], oduBeupa, 
and ecBapa [D]), 2st (oAcBa [E], edBeuad [L; before 
Buyarge)). See BASHEMATH, 1; ANAH, 3 (end). 

2. An Edomite chief (eA[e}Bauas [D%4L], eBenas 
region of Achzib,* hut in the margin ‘at the seafrom HEzet to 
Achzib,’ @, however, points the way to a correction of the 
text Gi Oddagoa Kat ae Kal exoCoB (BI, 6. , a. ro 
TYOLVLGT MATOS eyoco, + O. Ky €GTAL a. T. F. AYaACEL| . 
This implies pecs Alan which is not ‘aotebly a 


corruption of a>nw- mar1ay, whichshould rather he 3°t3x}, was 
an attempt to make sense with 25np. 
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[A]), Gen. 3641, and (eA[e]aBapas [BA], AyBaya [L]), 
tCh.ls2}. See Epom, § 4. 


AHUMAI ("33082 $65; ayermet [BA*], ayimat 


[A® sup. ras. etin mg. ], ayIMaN LL], wan ; Ahumat 
[cod. am. Afimaz]), the eponym of a clan of Judah 
(1 Ch.42t}. Should we read Ahiman (L)? 


AHUZAM, RV correctly Abuzzam (INN, perh. 
— possession’; for pr. names in am see NAMES, § 77), 
one of the sons of Ashhur ‘father of Tekoa'; 1Ch. 
4ot (wyaia [B], wyazam [Al], oza [L]). 

AHUZZATH (MM, ‘ possession” ; oxoza0 [AEL], 
-zay [D]; ocxozaTH), the ‘friend’ (@, wrongly, 
vuudaywyds) of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 2626+). 
‘ Friend’ =minister ; cp 1 Ch. 2733, and see HUSHAL. 

The name with the title 6 vyxdaywyds abrod is introduced also 
in @ADL in the similar narrative of Gen. 2122-34. For the 
termination -a¢/ there are parallels in Bascmath (fem-), Gen. 2634; 
Mahalath (fem.), Gen. 289; Goliath (the Philistine), xS.174; 
Genubath, 1K. 1120; cp names in -@¢% in Aram. inscriptions 
(Cook, Gloss. Aran. Inser. under py). Cp Dr. 4 78} 236, n. 2, 


AHZAI (*1T18), Neh. 1113+ RV, AV Anasal (g.v.). 


AI (1)(°YH, always thus with def. article, z.¢., 'the 


stone heap'; ra [BAL, etc.]; written Hai in Gen. 
128133+AV; arral[BAL]). The name appears also 
in various other errs, 

Arja, or rather Ayya (ey; om. BN*A, ae [Nea mg. inf], 
yet [L], Neh.1137t); Avvan, RV mg. (TY (Ba Gil, not my 
as in most edd., AV Gaza [¢.v., 2], RV Azzau ; yacav [B], yogns 
(genit.) [A], adta[L]; aza; Kam: 1 Ch. 7 28); A1laTH, or rather 
Ayyath (™: ayyai [B8AQ], Is. 10 281). 

As to the site of Ai, we learn from Josh. 72 (in clause 
& -ynv [AFL]; in v.3 yae sup. ras. [B*]) that it was 
situated ‘* beside Beth-aven, on the east of Bethel,’ and, 
from the account of Joshua's stratagem, that it lay on 
the 5, side of a steep valley (Josh. 811), while from 
the description in Gen.128, it appears that there was 
a ‘mountain’ or flat ridge with a wide view between 
Ai and Bethel. That there was a close connection 
between the two places appears also from the expression 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ (Ezra228; aa [BA)). 
With the position thus suggested, Isaiah's graphic 
picture of an Assyrian invasion from the north (Is. 10 
28 F; ayyar [BXS**> AQ]; ayye [N*]=GEBA in 
v, 28) entirely agrees. Where, then, shall we place Ai 
on the map? Scarcely at et-Tell (Sir C. W. Wilson, 
PEFQ. 1869. 123-6, and Smith's DA(?))—there 
are no signs that et-Tell was ever the site of a city—- 
but at some other spot in the neighbourhood of Dér 
Diwin (a village twenty minutes SE. of et-Tell). 
Robinson, with some hesitation, fixed on a low hill, 
just 5. of this place, where there are still foundations 
of large hewn stones, and on the W., ancient reser- 
voirs, mostly dug out of the rock. The spot (called 
Khirbet Haiyan) is 'an hour distant from Bethel, 
having near by, on the N., the deep Wady el-Matyah, 
and towards the SW. other smaller wadys, in which 
the ambuscade of the Israelites might easily have been 
concealed' (82313). To Tristram in 1863, this con- 
jecture ‘carried with it the weight of evidence," particu- 
larly because it would be difficult to assign a site to 
Abraham's camp between Beitin and Tell el-Hajar 
(et-Tell), and because Robinson's site affords such 
ample space for the military evolutions described in 
Josh. 8, over which, however, some uncertainty is 
thrown by the variations of @ in wy, 11-13. Both 
Guérin and the PEF Survey corroborate this view, 
which, if not proved, is at any rate probable. 

As to the history of Ai : it was a royal Canaanitish 
city, and was the second city conquered by Joshua, 
who destroyed it and doomed it to be 'a mound for 
ever’ (nbjrbm). By Isaiah's time, however, it had 
been rebuilt (Is.1028), and after the Exile it was re- 

T See Gray. HPV 62, 279, n. Io. 
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occupied by Benjamites ; Ezra228 (aa [BA])=Neh. 
732 (adeca, [BS], ae [A]) =x Esd. 52x (G54 and EV 
om. ; ya [L]). In the time of Eusebius (OS 181, 76, 
Avyyat} it was once more deserted ; but its situation was 
still pointed out. Its name was prophetic of its history. 
Or had it some other name before its destruction by 
Joshua ? 

2, (y; without article; Tae [Q]; Symm. # loxs} an 
Ammonite city. if the text in Jer. 493 is correct (@BNA 
omits; Rothstein in Kau. &S and Co. in SBOT, 
after Graf, read 'Ar ny): TK. C 


AIAH, more strictly Ayyah (8, ‘falcon'). 1. 
An Edomite tribal name individualised, Gen. 3624 
(AV AJAH; aie [AD], Nn. LE; Nprecedes], arar[LJ)= 
Ch. 140(a1@ [B], ata [AL]). The tribe seems to have 
broken off from that of Zibeon, and to have been less 
important than that of ANAH (g.v.}. To identify this 
insignificant Aiah with the ‘ goodly land’ in which Se- 
nuhyt the Egyptian exile found a home, according to 
the old story (so Maspero, RP?) 21723; PSBA 18 
106 {'96]} is unsafe. On the Iaa (Maspero, Aia} of the 
story of Se-nuhyt, see WMM As. wu. Eur. 47. 

2, Father of Saul's concubine Rizpah (2S. 37, tad 
vel forte ia {B*], vod vel forte cod [B*], Tod [A], 2e8a [L], 
2ZiBares [Jos.] ; 218 7, Ata [BA], Acaia [L]). To draw 
a critical inference (with Mez, Der Bibel des Jos. 35 f.); 
from L’s 2t8a in 37 seems unwise. We must not assume 
that Ziba is tbe original reading rather than Aiah. x 
and y could very easily be confounded, and from 2a 
to 28a was but a step. The name of one of Rizpah’s 
sons was Mephibosheth (Meribaal), and the son of 
Jonathan, whose steward was Ziha, was also called 
Mephibosheth (Meribaal). The question as to the source 
or sources of the passages in which RIZPAH (g.v.} is 
referred to, remains therefore where it was. 


AIATH (MY), Is. 1028}. See Ai, 1. 
AIJA (NY), Neh. 1131. See AI, 1. 
AIJALON, or (Josh. 1012 1942; 2 Ch. 2818+, all AV) 


less correctly AJALON (iday from bag ‘hart’; alAWN 
[BAL]). 

1. A town in the Shephélah, assigned to Dan in 
Josh. 1942 (ane [B], caadwr [A], eX. [L; but with 
ta\wy v.43 for Elon]), and named as a Danite Levitical 
city in 2124[P} (tadwy [A])= 1 Ch. 669 [34] (corrected 
text, see Ball ad foc, in Ellicott’s Bible; eyAay [B], 
ndwy [A]). It is the modern Yao, situated on a ridge 
on the south side of the broad level valley of Aijalon, 
well known from Joshua's poetical speech (Josh. 10x2; 
athwy [L]), and now called AZe77 (the meadow of) Zé2 
‘Umar. It is about 5 m. from Lower Beth-horon, and 
14 from Jerusalem. In the time of the Judges it 
was still in the hands of the Amorites (Judg.135; 
apparently misread ai &pxot [BAL], and translated a 
second time pupoiwdy [B], which, however, stands for 
Heres in L), but was afterwards occupied by 
Benjamites, 1Ch. 813 (aaa [B], adau [A], adrov 
[L]); cp. 2Ch.1110. The Chronicler states that 
Rehoboam fortified it (2 Ch. llro, aAéwy [B], atodwr 
[AL]), and that Ahab lost it to the Philistines (2 Ch. 
2838, atdw [B]), on whose territory it bordered. In 
IS. 1431, the occurrence of the word is doubtful. For 
"to Aijalon' Rlost. and Budde (SBOT)read ‘until 
night.’ @#®A4L omits altogether. Some fresh references 
to Aijalon are derived from Egyptian sources. For 
instance, Shishak (Sheshonk I.) mentions Aiyurun—#.e., 
Aijalon— among the conquered cities of Judah in his 
Karnak list, and there is an earlier mention still in the 
Amarna tablets, where Aialuna appears as one of the 
first cities wrested from the Egyptian governors. A 
vivid sketch of the battle-scenes of the valley oi 
Aijalon will he found in GASm. HG 210-13. 

2, (Judg.1212; AcAwe [B], -Afe}u"[AL]), a locality 
in Zebulun, the burial-place of ELON (g.v., ii. 1/7). 
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AIN 


[ts name ought probably to he pointed jivx (Elon), 
und etymologically connected with pbx or abs, ‘oak’ 
ow ‘terebinth' (see TEREBINTH, § 1), indicating a sacred 
spot. Cp ALLON, 2. T. KC 
AIJELETH-SHAHAR, UPON, RV ‘set to Aijeleth 
aash-Shahar (1MBN NOW, [oreo] ras arr Aduyees 
ris éwOuvfs [BNA] ; Aq. [brép] ris Erdghou Tis 6pOpir fs), 
Ps. 22, title. If we consider the tendency of the phrase, 
‘Upon ALAMOTH (¢.v.),’ to get corrupted, it seemshighly 
probable that * Aijeleth’ should rather be read ‘ Alamoth’ 
is and y confounded), while Shahar should perhaps rather 
be wag ye, fa newsong.' (Thearticle prefixed to Shahar 
may be in the interests of an exegetical theory.) The 
latter corruption has very probably taken place in Ps. 


579 (see Che. Ps.()), A *new song’ would be a song 
upon a new model. 


AIN (pp). 7 If MT may be followed, this is the 
name ofa city in the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 1532) 
assigned to Simeon (197; cp 1 Ch. 432). According 
to Josh. 2116 it was one of the priests' cities; but the 
parallel list in 1 Ch. 659[44} probably correctly substitutes 
ASHAN (g.v.) which is mentioned in Josh. 197 [MT 
@®4L] alongside of Ain as a distinct place. The name 
being thus removed from this list, Ain always appears 
in close conjunction with Rimmon, and Mithlau (H#WB (2) 
s.v. ‘Ain') suggests that the two places may have lain 
so close together that in course of time they joined. 
Hence he would account for the EN-RIMMON (p93 PY; 
om. BRA; K. EV pegutor [NO-4 mE: inf]. Kk. ev peppwr (LJ) 
of Neh. llz9. But if weconsider the phenomenaof & (see 
below), and the erroneous summation (if MT be adhered 
to) in Josh. 1532, it becomes evident that Bennett's 
thorough revision of the readings in his Joshua (SBOT) 
is critically justified (cp ASHAN), and that the real name 
is EN-RIMMON ! (g.v. ). 

How, indeed, could a place dedicated to the god 
Rimm6én (Rammén} have been without a_ sacred 
fountain ? 

Josh. 1532, Kat epopio? [B], cat penpor [A], kat aty Kot pexpor 
[L]; Josh. 197, atv kK. peupw6 [A], av x. pexpwy (L), but epenpoy 
[B]; Josh. 2136, aga [B] which favours jy ‘ ASHAN’ (g.v.), aiv 
[A], vaeey [L], which harmonise with MT. In 1 Ch.432 (x. 
pemparv [BI], k. qv [sic]Ps sup. ras. [A2? followed by -ppwv [A] ; 
«, evpexpwy [L]) we should also, with Ki., read En-rimmon, 

2. (pylb], the article being included ; (éml) mnyds 
[BAL] ; Vg. (contra) fontem Daphnim ; Tg. Onk. as 
MT;; for the rest see below.) A place mentioned in 
Nu. 8411 to define the situation of one of the points on 
the ideal eastern frontier of Canaan : 'to Harbel on the 
east side of Ain’ is the phrase. Though both AV 
and RV sanction this view of pyr, it is more natural to 
render ‘the fountain,’ and to find here a reference to 
some noted spring. Jerome thought of the spring 
which rose in the famous grove of Daphne, near Antioch ; 
in this he followed the Targums of Ps. Jon. and Jerus. 
which render '(the) Kiblah' (nbaiz) by ‘ Daphne,’ and 
‘the fountain’ (py) by ‘Ainatha. Robinson? and 
Conder prefer the fountain which is the source of the 
Orontes. Both these views rest on the assumption that 
Riblah on the Orontes has just been referred to, which 
is a pure mistake (see RIBLAH). The fountain must at 
any rate be not too far N. of the Lake of Gennesaret 
which is mentioned at the end of the verse. Most 
probably it is the source of the Nahr Hasbiny, one of 
the streams which unite to form the Jordan (seeRIBLAN). 
From this fountain to the 'east shoulder’ of the Lake 
of Gennesaret a straight line of water runs forming the 
clearest of boundaries. If, however, we place Baal-gad 
at Banias, we shall then, of course, identify ‘ the fountain’ 


1 Except of course in Josh. 2116 (see above). In Zech. 1410f 
the first half of the name is omitted (see EN-RIMMON). 

2 See BR 4534. Rob.'s view (p. 393) on the Daphnis of Vg. 
(connecting it with the spring at Difneb, near Tell el-Kady) 
seems erroneous. 
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with that which springs from the famous and romantic 
cavern at the southern base of the Hermon mountains. 
It should be added that it is not impossible to alter the 
pointing and read pyd * (eastward) of Ijon,’ Ijon being 
mentioned elsewhere as on the N. frontier of the land 


of Israel. But then why did the writer introduce it 
merely incidentally? T.KC. 

AIRUS (iaipoc [A]), 1Esd.53r AV=Ezra247 
REAIAH, 3. 


AJAH (78), Gen. 3624 AV=RV Aran (9.v., 1). 
AJALON (}4>48), Josh. 1012 AV=RV AUALON, 1. 
AKAN ({py), Gen. 3627} = 1 Ch. 142 AV JAKAN. 


AKATAN (akatan [BA]), 1 Esd. 8381. RV= Ezra 
812 HAKKATAN, 


AKELDAMA (akeAAamay [B]), Acts Lio RV, AV 
ACELDAMA. 


AKKOS (akBwe [B]), 1 Esd. 538} RV=Ezra26x 
HAKKoz, 1. 


AKKUB (A4py, ‘posthumous,’ but the name seems 
corrupt,; AkoyB [BA], axk. [L]). 1. b. Elioenai, six 
generations removed from Zerubbabel : 1 Ch. 324 (caxour 
[B], akxovB [A], axour [L]). 

2, The B'ne Akkub, a group of doorkeepers in the great pore 
exilic list (see Ezra, i, $9); Ezra 242 (axovp [BA], ax. [L)= 


Neh. 745 (axov BJ, -vu1 [NA], -v8 [L]}=1 Esd. 528 (DaAcos! ; 
RV Dacus! ; dacoufs [A], Aaxoufarov [B]). Akkub is a porter 
in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii, § 5 [4], § 25 
[2] a), 1 Ch. 917 (axovp [B]=Neh. 111g (axovB [L]), ep Ezra 
1024,=1 Esd. 925 (where, however, the name is omitted between 
Shallum and elem), He is mentioned also in Neh. 1225 (akouB 


sc.a mg. sup.]; om. BR*A). 

3. An expounder of the Law (see Ezra, ii, § 13 [4]; ep i. 
: Ra" $s Eh 3s aS is iaespee (oe 

4. The B'ne Akkuh, a family of NETHINIM (g.z.) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 245 (axapw0 [B])= Neh. 
cos [A], -ova[X]; om. Bwith MT, EV)=x Esd. 5 30(axovd 
[BA} 5 AV acua ;RV AKuUD) 

AKRABATTINE, RV; AV incorrectly ARABATTINE 
I Mace. 53f, Jos. Ant. xii, 82; akpaBaTTHNH (NAT; 
“ATTANH = [S&* vii ACRABATTENE [Cod. Am.] ; 
K.eeaudscp Judith 7 18, below), adistrict where Judas the 
Maccabee fought against the Edomites, situated ‘in 
Idumzea* [KV Jos.] or in Judzea' [A]. The district in- 
tended is no doubt that to the SE. of Judzea, in Idumzea 
(see AKRABBIM). There is no sufficient ground for the 
opinion of Ewald that the Edomites had settled as far N. 
as another Akrabatta, a toparchy or district in Central 
Palestine, to the N. of Judea (Adrabatta, axpaBera, 
etc. [Jos. B/ iii. 35|| Pl. AM v. 14 iv, 93 9}; axpaSBeuv 
[Ens. OS®) 2146:]), apparently represented by the 
modern ‘A&raéeh, 8 m. SE. of Nabitis. (The reading 
év ’Yovdala in 1 Macc. must therefore be rejected.) See 
Schiir. Hist. L220 n. 2, 3158. 

Doubtless, however, we should identify with “Akrabeh 
the EKREBEL (eype8y) [BK], expeByd [A]; Kissed), 
near Chusi, on the brook Mochmur (Judith 7 xs), the 
names being almost the same in the Syr. (=Talm. 
naqpy). t TKC 


AKRABBIM, Ascent of, so always in RV; also 
Nu. 344 in AV, which has in Judg. 136 ‘ going up to 
Akrabbim,' in Josh. 153} ing. ‘, . to ACRABBIM,’ 
text MAALEH-ACRABBIM (D'DIPY ndyn, z.é., ‘ascent G 
Scorpions,’ [trpoc]anaBacic? akpaBeln [BAL]; as- 
census scorpionum), mentioned in Josh. 153 (AKpaBBeElm 
(sup. ras. A? ¥i4.], expaBein [L])as one of the localities 
marking the southern frontier of Judah. 

It must have been one of the passes leading up from 
the southern continuation of the Ghér into the waste 
mountain country to the west. Knobel identifies it 

1 Cp Baxsuk. 

7 7 emava foram ts avaBacews in Judg. 136[AL 5 Lag. points 
én” ave]. 
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with the pass of es-Safa, leading up towards Hebron 
out of the W. el-Fikreh on the road from Petra. 
Robinson (BR) 2180 7.) describes this pass as being ‘ as 
steep as a man can readily climb.' 'The rock is in 
general porous and rough, but yet in many spots smooth 
and dangerous for animals. In such places a path has 
been hewn in the rock in former days; the slant of the 
rock being sometimes levelled, and sometimes overcome 
by steps cut in it. The vestiges of this road are more 
frequent near the top. The appearance is that of a 
very ancient pass’ (BR?)229x). Robinson, however, 
identifies this Nakb es-Safa with Zephath or Hormah, 
and not with Akrabbim (see also HALAK, MOUNT). 
Scorpions are of frequent occurrence throughout this 
neighbourhood. 


AKUD (axoyA 
AKKuB, 4. 

ALABASTER (aAaBacTpon [accus. Ti WH] Mk. 
143, also with art., THN a. [W & H after BN*‘], 
TON a, [Ti. after N*A], To a. [TR after G, etc. ; also F 
in Lk.737]; ¢P o aha. [B], To ada. [A] 2K. 2123 
[for nmby ‘ dish,’ * cup "}} was found in large quantities in 
Mesopotamia, and from it are made the huge bulls which 
are to be seen in the British Museum and in the Louvre. 
The alabaster of the ancients was a stalagmitic carbonate 
of lime hence called by mineralogists * Oriental alabaster' 
to distinguish it from the modern alabaster, which is the 
sulphate of lime. See £80), s.v, ALABASTER. In 
Greek the word ¢AdBacros or é\dBaorpos is frequently 
used of vases or vessels made to hold unguents, as 
these were generally fashioned out of this material, 
which was thought by many (cp e.g., Pl. AY xiii. 3) 
to preserve the aroma of the ointment : Theocritus (Zd. 
1 5114} is able to speak of ‘ golden alabasters.' Many 
alabaster vases have been found in Egypt, and the 
specialised sense given to nnbg in the Egyptian Greek 
version of Kings (see above) is natural enough. 
The town of Alabastron, near the famous quarries of 
Hat-nub+ (cp Erman, Anc. Eg. 470, n. 3), was well 
known for the manufacture of such articles (in fact it 
seems to have derived its name from the material).? 
Many of these go back to nearly 4000 B.c. and often 
show fine workmanship. Similar articles have been 
found in Assyria dating from the time of Sargon (8th 
cent. B.c.). 

Such a vessel was the ‘alabaster cruse’ which was 
emptied upon Jesus's head by the woman at the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany (Mt.267=Mk.143 
Lk. 737+}. The expression ‘ brake' in Mark does not 
refer, it would seem; to the breaking of a seal or of the 
neck of the vessel; the object was to prevent profana- 
tion of the vessel by subsequent use for any commoner 
purpose (cp Comm., ad ioc.). 


ALAMETH (N19), 1 Ch.78 AV, RV ALEMETH. 
ALAMMELECH, RV ALLAMMELECH (YON [Ba], 
hee [Gi.], qopbs {[v.d. Hooght]; eAecwedex [B], 


eduwehex, [L; om. A]), aplace in Asher on the border of 
Zebulun (Josh.1926f), the name of which is possibly 
echoed in that of the Wady el-melek, which drains the 
plain of the Buttauf (Asochis), and joins the Nahr el- 
Mukatta’ (Kishon). So Di., Buhl. The pointing of 
the Heb. is peculiar: aopbs is usually explained as if 
bp nbx, ‘sacred tree of Melech'; but n can hardly have 
been assimilated to », nor is this the best reading. 
Possibly the real name was 4bp Sx (+x), El Melech; 


cp El Paran. The authors of the points may have 
wished to avoid confusion with the personal name 
Elimelech. Or the name might be a corruption of 
élammak (see ALMUG TREES), if Solomon was able to 
naturalise this tree. T.KC. 
1 Near Tell el-‘Amarna (see PSBA 1674 ['94)). 
The reverse supposition is sometimes held, viz. that the 


material is derived from the place-name. The ultimate origin of 
the word is unknown. 


[B]), 1 Esd. 530 RV=Ezra 2 45 
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ALAMOTH 
ALAMQTH, UPON (ninndy-by), a technical musical 


phrase of uncertain meaning ; cp Music, § 6. 

(a)Ps.46 title [2] Gmép ray kpupior [BNRT]=mnbynby; om. 
A; Aq. éat veavrorfrav=nvinoy- by ; Symm. dap ty aleviov) ; 
(2) x Ch. 1520 (é7t adorn [B], - anette {i], = - adn. LA], wept 
qav xpydiwy [L]; two anonymous Gk. versions have “et tiav 
avapabpav [my] and ért 7éy aiavioy Impby). In two other 
passages, (c) Ps. 9 title [1] Gwép 7. ep. [BNAR}; Aq. veavedrnros, 
Symm. repi rod Oavérov=pypryy, Th., Quint. dmép d«pys, Sext. 
veavixdrys) ; (Z) in Ps. 48.14 [15] (eis rods attevas [NART], z.¢., ap- 
parently mindy [BJ; om. Aq. afavacia, Symm. eis 7d Seyverés) it 
appeals in the corrupt form nixby, which Tg. takes to be moby 
‘youth * @). s 

Thus we find it three times forming part of a heading 
of a psalm (formas in d should be restored as misby-by 
from its present position to the heading of Ps. 49, on the 
analogy of Ps.46). Of the two half-translations of AV 
and RV respectively (‘uponAlamoth,’ ‘setto Alamoth’), 
the former presupposes that the phrase denotes the 
particular instrumental accompaniment ; thé latter, that 
Alamoth is the name of a tune. Most moderns explain 
‘for sopranos,’ ‘alaméth having the constant meaning 
‘maidens.’ Whether soprano voices would be suitable 
for Ps.46, the musical reader may judge. Gratz and 
Wellhausen snppose a reference to some &lamzte 
instrument. There is, however, a more probable 
solution. See PSALMS, and cp MUTH-LABBEN, 
MAHALATH, NEHILOTH, and AIJELETH-SHAHAR. 


ALCIMUS (adKimoc [AK], occasional forms -{N, 


-erm. -y1. [A], -rem, [KJ]; in several cursive MSS of 1 
and 2 Mace. and in Jos. Ant. xii.97 with add. [kay or 


OK) (lwlaklelimoc; in 4zZ,xx.103, and one cursive 
at t Macc. 79 simply jLwlaklelimoc; @-¢., D°P)= Elia- 
kim or Jehoialtim, for which he adopted the like-sound- 
ing Greek name by which he is known; cp NAMES, § 86), 
a priest ‘ of the race of Aaron’? (Ant.xx. 103, admitted 
by the inimical? writer of 1 Macc.; ‘of the seed of 
Aaron,’# 7x4), Z.¢., a Zadokite, though not of the family 
of Onias (‘not of this house,’4 Ant. xx103). 

Ant. xii. 97, indeed equates ‘another house" (érepov ofkov) with 
‘not of the stock of the high priests [at all]’ (od« dvr rAs Tey 
dpyepéwy yeveds); hut the source here followed by Jos. is on 
other grounds apparently inferior, and we may conclude that 
Alcimus was really more eligible5 to the high priest’s officethan 
his enemies the house of Hasmon, who were ordinary priests. 


When, therefore, the victorious king of Syria, 
DEMETRIUS I. (g.¥., 1) determined (1Macc.79) to 
support his claim to the high priest’s office (v. 5) with 
force, Alcimus was accepted, not only by the Hellenising 
party but also (n.13) largely by the legitimist party, the 
Assideans (g.v.)- 


The treaty (1 Macc. 659) of Lysias (and the youthful Antio- 
chus V. Eupator) in 162 B.c., which satisfied the aims of the 
Assideans and made it unnecessary for them further to identify 
themselves with the ‘friends of Judas’ «@ Macc. 9 26 ; cp 28), had 
heen immediately followed if we may trust Ant. xii.97, by the 
execution of the now ‘impossible’ high priest MENELAUS (g.%) 
(z Macc., our most important source, not having mentioned 
Menelaus atall, says\nothing of what took place between his 
tenure of office and the effective appointment [éoryoay abré +. 
lepwovrqv, 79; cp 2 Macc. 1473 karacricat] of Alcimus by 
Demetrius). According to the same passage in Jos., which 
states also that a young Onias, son of Onias HI., made his way 
to Egypt on the death of his father (on which, however, see 
Onias; IsraEL, § 69), Alcimus became (éyévero) high priest 
on (werd) the death of Menelans, the officebeing indeed bestowed 
(8éSmxsv) on him by the king (Antiochus V. according to the 
present context). According to 2 Macc. 143, too, Alcimns had 
heen atsometime high priesthefore his appointment by Demetrius. 
We know really nothing cettain about the events of this short 
interval. We first reach firm ground with the intervention of 
Demetrius. 


Dernetrius did not mean to resume the hopeless policy 
of his uncle Epiphanes (or the Assideans would have 


1 yévous pév 700 “Aapdvos. 2 See x Macc.79. 

2 é« 700 orépuatos “Aapwv. 4 Tis occas TavTyS. 

5 Although we cannot of course trust zMacc.147, ‘mine 
ancestral glory’ (rv mpoyovurhy dd£av). According to 2 Macc. 
Alcimus’s fault was his voluntary Hellenising (écovotws, 143 ; 
contrast ‘by compulsion,’ car& avéyxyv, 152). Cp Kosters, 
Th.T 1253878) 
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held aloof); but he wanted Alcimns and his friends to 
aelp him in crippling the Hasmonean party of political 
ndependence. 

There would be a special reason for Alcimus being active 
against the Hasmoneans if he was shrewd enough to foresee 
‘what we now know) that their ultimate goal must be the high 

riesthood. (On the other hand the ‘calumny’ [v.27] put into 
his mouth by the author of 2 Macc. [1426] that Judas had already 
been made high priest seems historically impossible; it belongs 
to the distorted story of 2 Macc., see next note.) 

Bacchides (y.v.} was the agent selected for the task,+ 
At first the presence of Alcimus was a great help; his 
legitimacy was a sonrce of strength. 

This would have special weight if his predecessor Menelaus 
is really to he regarded, with 2 Macc. (84+-429) asa ‘ Benjamite,’ 
and with Wellhausen (7/G zoo,n. 1, and ed. 235, n. 1) as one 
of the Tobiadze (see, however, Lucius, Der Zssenisuius 77, and 
cp ISRAEL § 69). If we could trust the Talmud there would be 
a special pbint in his favour in his connection with Jose b. Joezer, 
leader of the Sanhedrin (his uncle, Ber. Radbba, ch. 65 5 his father, 
Bab. Bathra, 133 a). 

The mass of the people seém to have followed the 
Assideans in accepting Alcimus (1Macc.713 ‘ first’; 
cp We. Phar. wu. Sad. 84, n. 2); but the severity of the 
measures taken by the representatives of Demetrius,? 
sixty men (perhaps those that had been till now much 
implicated with the Hasmonean party)4 being slain in 
one day (1Macc.7 16), in face of solemn pledges of 
peaceable intentions, entirely changed the situation. 
Fear and dread fell on all the people ¢1Macc. 718). 
After some further severities Bacchides considered his 
task accomplished and returned to Antioch. The late 
severities, however, had turned the heart of the people 
again to Judas, who was trying to strengthen his position 
(1Macc. 724), and Alcimus judged it prudent to with- 
draw { 25). He had of course no difficulty in bringing 
further incriminating charges against Judas (zd¢d. and 
Ant. xii. 103). This time NICANOR (¢.v. ) was entrusted 
with the task of restoring Alcimus. During the various 
exciting incidents of the next interval, — the diplomacy, 
battles, and death of Nicanor,—we hear nothing of 
Alcimus4 (1 Macc. 7 26-50). 

Of course in the rejoicings over Nicanor‘s day and the recovery 
of the Maccabean party he had no part; perhaps he was absent, 
(It is at this point, indeed, that Az. xii.106 makes Alcimus 
die +5 hut this belongs to the story there followed of Judas’s suc- 


ceeding to the high-priesthood, on which see MACCABEES, i. § 4 
and cp below.) 


When Bacchides came a second time (1Macc. 91) to 
carry through what Nicanor had been unable to accom- 
plish, Judas failed to find adequate support and fell 
(160B.c.), and the Maccabean party were without a 
leader. Alcimus was once more installed, and probably 
accepted by all except the Maccabeans, who ere long 
chose Jonathan as successor to his brother. 

How far the Hellenistic tendencies of Alcimns carried 
him we do not know. At his death (159 B.c.*) he seems 
to have been engaged on some changes in the temple 
enclosure, the nature and even the object of which we 
do not know with any certainty. 

According to Josephus he had ‘ formed the intention of pullin 
down the wall of the temple’ (BovAnbévre xaderety 7d Tetxos TOD 
ayiov, Ani. xii. 106 beg.). 1 Macc. states (954) that it was the 
wall of the inner court of the temple (ra. 7. Tas abAjs tev ayiay 
vis eowrépas) that he commanded (éréragéev) to pull down, 
adds that he pulled down the works (ré épya) of the prophets, 
and then appends the peculiar statement that he began the pulling 








1 So1Macc.78- on the distorted account in 2 Macc., where 
1412 has to do dbty for both 1 Macc.78 and 726, see Kosters, 
Th. 712533535, and on the displacement of Bacchides to 
2Macc. 830, 2. 5044 (cp the place of Bacchides in Jos. B/i.12). 

2 How far these transactions are to be attributed directly to 
Alcimus (so apparently 1 Macc. 714% 23), and how far they 
were due to Bacchides (so apparently Azz, xiil,102 5 cp 1 Macc. 
719) we cannot say. 

3 His uncle being according to Ber, Radba and Baba Bathra 
(22.ce.), of the numhbr. 

4 On the motive of the author of 2Macc, in representing 
Nicanor as untrue to his master (2 Macc.1428-35) and thus 
bringing Alcimus again on the scene (z. 26) see Kosters, p. 535. 

5 *And when he was dead the people bestowed the high; 
priesthood on Judas, who, hearing of the power of the Romans, 
etc. (=: Macc.8). 

6 Josephus assigns him variously three years (Ant.xx. 103) or 
four years (26. xii. 106) of office. 
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down. It seems rash to assume that this confused account is in 
its original form. If the last clause is not an interpolation (and 
there is cursive MS authority for its omission, see H & P), and 
even perhaps if it is, should we not perhaps read ‘to pull’ for 
‘he pulled’ (xa@eAcey for eaferrev)? 5 

The much discussed question what the wall (retxos) referred 
to was, we have really not the means of determining. — Its identi- 
fication with a low harrier in the Herodian temple beyond which 
Gentiles must not pass the sdreg (3310) described in Aliddoth 
23 is at the best precarious! (see the remarks ofSchiirer, G/V 1 
176, n. 5 and the discussions there referred to). 


The somewhat sudden death of Alcimus (1 Macc. 
955; cp however, Ant. xii, 106, cvxvds tjuépas) was 
naturally treated by his enemies as a sign of divine dis- 
pleasure. The moderation (such as it is) of the writer of 
1 Macc. was not at all to the taste of the later rabbis 
(see the stories in Hamburger, RE 428 f,, Derenbourg, 
Hist. Pal. 52, n. 2). That on the whole, however, 
Alcimus did not interfere much with ritual and practice 
is plain, or at least probable, from this last act being all 
that is mentioned against him, and even in this case 
we do not know his motive (cp Grirnm ad éec., and 
We. 216, 7/G@) 262). Still, if he has been rather severely 
judged, even for the evidence supplied by the opposite 
party, Wellhausen (é.¢.) seems to go to the other 
extreme. 

The historical importance of this, perhaps in himself 
somewhat insignificant character (who figures all the 
more strikingly on the scene that we cannot find very 
clear traces of any immediate predecessor or successor?), 
lies in the fact that his tenure of office formed a turning- 
point in the development of Jewish parties.* The 
Assideans refused to follow the Hasmoneans. Two 
generations later, the meaning of this became more 
apparent (see ASSIDEANS, PHARISEES, ESSENES). 

The primary source is 1 Macc. 7-9. Cp Jos. Ant. xii.97-112, 
xx. 103, and on the relation af these see Maccaness, First, i, 
§ 9; on the relative value of 2 Macc. 14 see the elaborate article of 
Kosters, ‘De polemiek van het tweede hoek der Makkaheén,’ 
Th, T12 491-552 [’78], especially as cited above ; on parties, We, 
Phar. u. Sad. § v., 76f. Lucius Z¢.; on later Jewish sentiment 
concerning Alcimus, Hamburgers, RE1428 7, on yy, etc. 
Scburer, G/V § 6,n. 5, and Gratz in MGW, 1876, pp. 385-397 5 
on festival of 23rd Marchesvau in Meg. Taan., Derenbourg, Le., 
and Gratz, Gesch. 3(4) 564 7% H. w. H. 


ALCOVE (13)), Nu. 258+ RV mg., AV TENT (¢.z.). 
ALEMA (EN adamoic [A], -Aem. [N*], -ALe]im. 
Neacb(id) V], Syr, ‘E in Alimis), a place men- 


tioned along with Bosora, Carnaim, etc. (1 Macc. 526). 
Being in Gilead it cannot be, as some say, the Beer- 
elim spoken of in Is.158 as belonging to Moah, and 
the Beer of Nu. 2116 (see Bosor). It has been placed 
by Merrill at Alma, S. of Edrei, and by Schumacher 
at Kefr el-MB, E. of Lake of Galilee ; hut it is probably 
‘Tima, tom. SW.of the Leja, and of Busr el-Hariri, which 
is probably Bosor. (Cp Buhl Yogag. des NV. Ostjordan- 
landes 13; We. 1/G 2x2[3rd ed. 257] n.) GaAs. 


ALEMETH or ALLEMETH (Mit 23; so 
[Ba Gi], except 1 Ch.78 ‘in pause’ ny, 
remec@ [B], eAme@em [A]; ordinary edd. have 
nippy, whence RV ALLEMETH in 1 Ch. 660 [45]= 


Josh. 2118, where the form is ALMON, woby, TAMAAd 


[B], aAmaon [A], edm. [L]; usually ratemed [BA], 
adamwe [L-]), a Levitical town in Benjamin (1Ch. 660 


[4s} aAHMeE® [A]), the name of which appears in 
1 Ch.836 (cadaimad [B], radtem. [A], ated [L])= 
942t (ramedcO [B], aAecb [1]) as that of a descendant, 
or family of BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. 8). See also ZALMON, 


1 The seventeenth of the thirty-five festivals prescribed in 
Megiltath Taanith—viz, on23rd Marchesvan—hasby some,¢.g., 
Gratz, been brought into connection with the séreg and Alcimus. 
This is however contested, ¢.g., by Derenbourg, Hist. Pal. 60/ 
(see text of Afeg. Taan., ib. 442 77). 

2 Josephus, ignoring his previous irreconcilable statement in 
xii, 106, already quoted above, expressly says (Ant.xx. 10) that 
on the death of Alcimus the office of high priest was vacant for 
seven years, 

3 Cp We. Phar. u, Sad. §v.; Lucius Der Essenisneus, etc. 
957: ('81], with Schiirer’s review (7ZZ [’81], especially col. 494). 
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ii, (end),ELAm, ii, 1. Robinson’sidentification (LBR} 
with the modern ‘Admi#, 1 m. NE. from ‘Andda 
(Anathoth), is generally accepted. 


ALEXANDER (adeZanApoc [AKV], 
men’). 1. Alexander III., king of Macedon (336- 
323 B.c.), surnamed the Great. The victories of 
Alexander powerfully impressed the Jewish imagination ; 
yet the only biblical passages in which he is mentioned 
by name are 1 Macc.]x-8 62. The writer of Daniel 
(166 or 164 B.c.) recalls a ‘mighty king’ ruling ‘with 
great dominion,’ whose kingdom is ‘ broken’ after his 
death (Dan.113//). In the vision of chap. 7, it is the 
fourth of a series of ‘beasts’; it is ‘dreadful and 
terrible,“ and ‘devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamped’ the rest. Naturally, it was the destructive 
side of Alexander’s work that impressed the imagina- 
tion; the fall of Tyre and Gaza would bring that 
aspect into prominence. His Palestinian conquests 
are thought to be alluded to in Zech.9x-8 (see 
ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF); and in Is.25/, the fate of 
Tyre may be contrasted tacitly with that of Jerusalem 
(see ISAIAH, ii. § 13). It is during the seven 
months’ siege of Tyre that Jewish history comes into 
connection with Alexander (333-332 B.c.). The tradi- 
tion is given by Jos. Ant. xi. 83 % (cp Yoma, 69a). 

The Jews refused compliance with Alexander’s requisitions. 
After the two months’ siege of Gaza he advanced on Jerusalem ; 
hut Jaddua (Jaddus), the high priest (cp Neh. 121122), warned 
by a dream how to avert his anger, met the conqueror at Scopus. 
Alexander worshipped the Name on the high priest’s mitre, and 
entering Jerusalem sacrificed in the Temple, heard Daniel’s 


prophecies relating to himself, and gave the Jews autonomy, not 
only in Jerusalem but also in Babylon. 


As to all this other writers preserve absolute silence, 
and the story in Josephus seems inconsistent with the 
statement in Arr. iii, 1 that in seven days from Gaza Alex- 
ander was at Pelusium in Egypt. Yet Just. xi. 10 says that 
‘manykings wearing fillets met him’; and Curt. iv. 517, 
that he visited some who refused to submit. Jewish 
soldiers were certainly in his armies, even on his most 
distant expeditions; and in Alexandria, founded im- 
mediately after the supposed visit, the Jewish element 
was large. The privileges conferred on the Jews are 
a feature of subsequent history. It is possible that 
Alexander derived from the Jews much valuable in- 
formation about the interior of Asia (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life, chap. 20). Whether true or false, the episode strikes 
a true note in Alexander’s character. Nevertheless, 
it raises suspicion to find the story appropriated by the 
Samaritans. Still more, to remember the visit to 
Gordium before the battle of Issus, and that to the 
oracle of Ammon before the Persian expedition. 
Finally, the king’s action at Babylon is a curious 
parallel (Arr.iii.16). He there rebuilt the shrines 
destroyed by Xerxes, especially that of Belus—rd re 
ddrda, Kai 7G Byhw cada éxetvor Eyyoivro ébugev. 

The Jerusalem episode must be characterised as an 
attempt to secure Jerusalem a place in the cycle of 
Alexander-legends, on the model of the visit to the 
Egyptian Ammon. (Cp H. Bois, Rev. de ¢héo, 
et hil., Lausanne, 1891; Henrichsen, S#. A7v., 1871). 

w.J. Ww. 

2, Alexander Balas, a man of low origin, who passed 
himself off as the son of Alexander Epiphanes (cp 1 Macc. 
101, A. 6 ro ’Avridxou 6 ’Eridavys [AKV], see MAC- 
CABEES, FirsT Book OF, § 2) ; ’AAdfaydos [A] in v. 58. 
His real name was Balas (so Strabo [p. 751], rov Bdhav 
’AréEavdpov ; Jos. [Ant.xiii. 48], on the other hand, ’A. 6 
Bédas Aeyduevos), which may possibly be connected with 
xbya, ‘Lord.’ The additional name * Alexander’ seems 
to have been given him by Attalus II, of Pergamum, who 
was one of the first to support him against DEMETRIUS. 
In rivalry with the latter Balas exerted himself to secure 
an alliance with JONATHAN (1Macc.101 #%), and by 
conferring upon him the title of ‘high priest of the 
nation and friend of ’the king,’ was successful (a 20), 
After a varying career he was compelled to flee to Arabia, 
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where he was killed at Abze after a reign of five years, 
150-145 B.C. (tMacc. 1113-18). For classical references 
see Dict. Class, Biog.,s.v., Schiirer,G/V 1178, n.10; and 
for the history of the time see ISRAEL, § 76, Mac- 
CABEES, i. § 5. 

3. Son_of Simon of Cyrene, mentioned together with his 
brother, Rurus [g.v.] (Mk. 1521). 

4. A member of the family of the high priest in Acts46 
probably to be identified with the third son of Annas, called 
Eleasar by Josephus (Ant.xvili. 22), See ANNAs, 

5. Uf Ephesus, a Jew, who was ‘brought forth’ (rpocBipacay 
[Text. Rec.J} from the multitude, or ‘brought down’ (kcazeg. 
{D, etc.]) or (more probably) ‘instructed’ (cvpveB. [BNA], 
RY mg.) by the Jews, and unsuccessfully attempted theft 
defence in the theatre on the occasion of the tumult excited 
by Demetrius the silversmith (Acts 1933). There is nu con- 
clusive reason’ either for or against identifying him with : 

6. The coppersmith (6 xaAxeds), who is—described (2 Tim. 
414) as having done Paul ‘muchevil’ (at his trial?). 

7. Mentioned with Hymenaus (g.2) as having ‘ made ship- 
wreck concerning the faith’ (1 Tim. 119%), and as having been, 
in consequence, delivered by the apostle unto Satan. Whether 
or not he is to be identified with no. 6 above, we cannot tell. 
In some texts of the Apocryphal Acts Of Paul and Theela, 
he appears with Demas and Hermogenes as a hypocritical 
companion of Paul; in others it is ‘Alexander the Syrerc 
who is mentioned. See Lipsius, Afok~ Ap. Gesch.ii, 1462466. 


ALEXANDRIA (adeZanApfelia [VA], 3 Mace. 31; 
gentilic aAeZaNApeyc [BNA], Acts69 18241). The site 
of the city was chosen by Alexander the Great during his 

passage from Memphis down the 

1. The city. Canobic (Canopic), or most westerly, 
branch of the Nile, on his way to the Oracle of Ammon 
(331 B.C). 

Holm remarks that it was a novelty to call a city after its 
founder, this particular form of name having previously been 
made only from names of deities (e.g., Apollunia) 5it indicates 
Alexander’s desire for divine honours, a claim supported by the 
priests of Ammon (Holm, W. Hist. $384 ET). The city was 
laid out by Deinocrates under the king’s supervision, 12 m. W, 
of the Nile, and thus its harbours were not choked by the Nile 
mud, which is carried east by the current. 





It lay on the neck of land, 2 m, broad, interposed 
between the Mareotis lagoon and the sea. A mile dis- 
tant, parallel with the coast, lay the island of Pharos, 
connected with the city by adam (which served also as 
an aqueduct to supply the island), seven stades in 
length (hence called the Heptastadium), pierced with 
two openings. Two harbours were thus created, both 
protected by projections from the mainland. 

The western harbour was called that of Eunostus, after a 
king of Soli, son-in-law of Ptolemy I. (but see Mahaffy, Greek 
Live 163 for another suggestion). The eastern harbour was 
then the more important, although it is not so to-day. Its 
entrance was marked by the huge lighthouse (built on the island 
by the Cnidian Sostratus) which gave its name (A#a7os) to all 
similar structures. Opposite to'it ran out the point of Lochias, 

Bordering on the great (eastern) harbour was the 
palace-quarter (Brucheium), the abode of the Mace- 
donians. The western division of the city, occupied 
previously by the village Rhacdtis, continued to be the 
Egyptian quarter. The Jewish colony was in the east 
of the city. 

Lake Mareotis was connected with the sea by a 
canal, and as it communicated also with the Nile, the 
periodical flood prevented the accumulation of silt and 
the formation.of morass. To this, and to the constant 
Etesian winds, Strabo traces the salubrity of the site 
(p. 793). The lake was the haven for the products of 
upper Egypt coming directly from Syéné, as well as for 
those of India and the East, brought by way of Arsinoé 
on the Red Seaand the royal canal to the Nile, or through 
Berenicé or Myos Hormos, lower down the coast. 
Hence the commerce of the lake was more valuable 
than that of the outer ports, whose exports largely 
exceeded their imports (Str., p. 793). Alexandria became 
the great port of transshipment for eastern commodities, 
while Egypt, under the Ptolemies, also took the place 
of the Black Sea coast as a grain-producing country. 
Most of her grain went to Italy (cpActs 276 2811; Jos. 
BJ vii.21; Suet. Tit. 5). Near Ostia was a sanctuary 
modelled on the Alexandrian temple of Sarapis, with a 
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mariners’ guild (C7Z1447}. Even under the Lagids 
Alexandria contained a large colony of Italians engaged 
in the trade with the West (cp £ph. Hfigr. 1600 602). 
For the importance of Egypt to Rome see Momnis. 
Prow. of Rom, Eutp. 2 252 ET. 

Alexandria was not organised as a wéAts—i.e., it pos- 
sessed neither deliberative assemblv nor senate (S8ovA}),— 
2. Its constitu- but from the first was merely a ‘ royal 

i tion residence of the satrap king, never a 

‘ foundation of Graeco-Macedonians 

with city privileges in a foreign land’ (Mahaffy, Em. 
of Ptol. 76). The burgess body was Greek (primarily 
Macedonian),—standing alongside of the native Egyptian 
and the foreign elements not reckoned Hellenic, in 
somewhat the same way as the English in India along- 
side of the natives (Momm. Prov. ¢ Rom. Emp. 2262 
ET). Chief among the non-Hellenes were the Jews, 
occupying two out of the five wards, apparently here 
not on the Ghetto system, but on the basis of original 
settlement; they were naturally attracted by the com- 
mercial advantages of the city, and were also deliber- 
ately settled there by the founder (Jos. c. Ap. 24, B/ 


ii. 187). Josephus asserts that the Alexandrian Jews 
had equal rights with the Macedonians and other 
Greeks. This, though technically an exaggeration, was 


probably practically true, seeing that such rights can 
only have been privileges enjoyed by the Greeks over 
the natives: but it is doubtful whether the Jews were 
free from the poll-tax. Of all the non-Hellenes, the Jews 
alone were allowed to form a community within that of 
the city, with a certain amount of self-government. 
* The Jews,’ says Strabo (quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv.72), 
‘have in Alexandria a national head of their own 
(€@vdpxys), who presides over the people and decides 
processes and disposes of contracts as if he ruled an 
independent community’ (3sav sodcrelas pxwr atro- 
tedods). Josephus traces their legal position to Alex- 
ander ; but it was apparently Ptolemy I. who settled 
them in Egypt in large numbers (Jos. Ant. xii. 1; App. 
Syr. 50). The general result was that ‘in acknow- 
ledged independence, in repute, culture, and wealth, 
the body of Alexandrian Jews was, even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the first in the world’ (Momm. 
op. cit. 2267 ET). Cp Dispersion, §$ 7, 1577 
Of the development of the city, and especially of the 
foundation of the institutions which gave it its place in 
the history of literature and science, little 
3. Letters. is known. The famous Museum was 
probably founded by Ptolemy I., aided by the advice of 
Demetrius of Phalérum, who migrated to Egypt on his 
expulsion from Athens (307 B,C, ). 

Thename(Moveetor) points to an Atticorigin. No detailed de- 
scription canherebegiven, Besides, the materialsareveryscanty. 
It was a royal foundation, with a common hall, porticoes, and 
gardens, for the exclusive use of literary and scientific workers 
dependent on royal bounty, under the presidency of a priest who 
was the king’s nominee: it was the ‘first example of a per- 
manent institution fur the cultivation of pure science founded by 
agovernment’ (Holm, of, cz#, 4317 ET). It was not a teaching 
establishment or training-place for youth, hut a home of research 


adequately endowed. Attached to it was the Library, with more 
than 500,c00 volumes (Jos. Ant. xii, 21). 


The Museum and the Library combined were essenti- 
ally acentre of learning, not of creative power. In their 
artificial atmosphere exact science and literary cri'icism 
flourished with brilliant results ; but literature decayed— 
perhaps the uninspiring environment of the city had no 
slight effect upon its art. and poetry (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life 165). 

The Museum served as a model for subsequent foundations— 
é.g:, that of the emperor Claudius ;—both Jews and Christians 
ata later time had similar centres of learning in the city. The 
fate of the library is uncertain it is doubtful whether it was 
accidentally burnt along with the arsenal in 48 Bc. (Cas. BC 
3111). | The words of Dio, 4338—dare GAAa re Kai Td vedprovy 
ras Te arobyKas Kai 708 girov Kal tov BiBAwY,—mAcioTuv by Kat 
apiorwr, ds pact, yevouévwv,—KavOivat,—perhaps refer only tu 
stores of books for sale (Mahaffy, Big, of Pol, 484). 

Ptoleniy II. established a supplementary library in 
the Sarapieion, in the quarter Rhacétis. In science, 
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especially, Alexandria maintained a sort of primacy 
throughout the imperial period, and residence in the 
Museum was the hall-mark of learning (cp Acts1824, 
and a @iddcogos dd Moveelov, in Halicarnassus, Budd. 
de Corr, Hell, 4403. Alexandrian physicians, in par- 


ticular, were regarded as the best in the empire; cp 
ot dv Edécw ad ro Mouseiou iarpot [Wood, Ephesus, 
Appendix, Inscriptions from Tombs, ete., 7, 2. 6]). 

In Roman times Alexandria was the second city in 
the empire, and the first commercial citv in the world 


(Strabo, p.798; méyiorov éuardpiov Ths 
4. Character: olxounévys). At the end of the Ptole- 


maic period she numbered upwards of 300,000 free 
inhabitants, and in imperial times still more (Diod. 
1752). Mommsen (of. ci, 2 262 ET) develops the com- 
parison between her and Antioch—both ‘ monarchical 


creations out of nothing’ (Paus. viii. 333). 

The latter excelled in beauty of site and in the magnificence of 
her imperial buildings 5 the former in her suitability for world- 
trade. In the character of their population and their attitude 
towards their respective national religions, the similarity between 
the two cities is close. The Alexandrian mob, like that of 
Antioch, was capricious and turbulent ; the smallest spark 
kindled a conflagration to he quenched only with blood (Diod. 
184, Dio 3957). 

Polybius (3414) says that a personal visit to the city filled 
him with disgust at the demoralisation produced by the constant 
presence of masses of mercenaries necessary for keeping under 
control the mongrel mob the degenerate descendants of the 
Greeks ; compared with these two, the native Egyptian element 
struckhim as ‘aciiteandeducated.’ Cesar draws a similar picture 
(BC 3110). A vivid illustration is found in the bloody scenes 
which heralded the accession of Ptolemy VY. (Pol. 1530-33). A 
point of similarity with the Antiochians was the fondness of the 
Alexandrians for giving nicknames (cp Paus. v. 2112 : kaé Tes 
Kat ae ga To és Tas Emuchyjoers Tols "AAeEavdpedaivéariv. Id. 
i921; Sen. ad Afedv. 196 :*Loquax et in contumelias preefec- 
torum ingeniosa provincia . . . etiam periculosi sales placent’). 
The Ptolemies had each a nickname, and even Vespasian, for his 
tax on salt fish, was called the ‘sardine-dealer’ (Suet. Vesg. 19 = 
KvBrooderys). As regards the status of the highly composite 
population, the Roman emperors mostly retained the old state 
of things. The Alexandrians continued to stand quite apart 
from the rest of the country in character and in privileges (cp 
Philo, i# Flace. 10; CZG 4957), so much so that the Alex- 
andria-franchise was a necessary preliminary to the acquire- 
ment of Roman citizenship (Pliny, Z%. ad Tr, 6 [22] : ‘Admonitus 
sum a peritioribus debuisse me ante ei Alexandrinam civitatem 
inpetrare, deinde Romanam, quoniam esset Aégyptius,’—Jos. c 
Ap.24). The Egyptians of the Nomes were unable to gain 
Roman citizenship, like other provincials, by enlistment in the 
legions. 

The greatness of Alexandria has led some to speak 
of its founder as though he were endowed with more 
than human foreknowledge, and had 
foreseen the future of the city as a 
centre of Hellenism and queen of the Levant. Others 
regard the city as merely a Greek emporium, a second 
and more successful Naucratis, owing to accident its 


rise to the position of a cosmopolitan capital. 
Nevertheless, it must have been- evident to Alexander that, 
after the destruction of Tyre, ‘the great trading area of the 
Levant was for the moment without focus’ (Hogarth, PAiip and 
Alex. 188), and the site actually selected was the only one 
possible on the Egyptian coast (though Mahaffy, Zr, of Piol, 
12, calls this in question). Egypt further, offered peculiar 
facilities for that amalgamation of ’Greeks and Macedonians 
which he desired, and, owing to its support of his secret belief 
in his divinity, it had a special place in his affections. The 
success of Naucratis undoubtedly exerted an influence in the 
way of directing attention to the W, of the Delta 5 and it is not 
without reason that Cleomenes, a native of Naucratis, created 
financial governor of Egypt, is called one of the architects of 
Alexandria (Justin 13 4). Nor should we fail to take account 
of the fact that the island of Pharos was the traditional landing- 
place of Odysseus (Hom. Od. 4355). This influence is dis- 
tinctly asserted in the story of RS dream which directed the 
king to the site opposite Pharos (Plut. Alex. 26). 
n fine, considering Alexander’s economic designs and 


achievements in the far East, and the success of his 

eastern colonies, we cannot venture to deny that he 

consciously created a centre for a new mixed race, with 
a definite dream of the possibilities afterwards realised. 

Much has been hoped from systematic exploration. 

The modern town stands mainly on the silt gathered on either 

a side of the Heptastadium, which has thys con- 

6. Sites not verted the island of Pharos into a peninsula. 

recoverable, All the great monuments of the Ptolemaic age 

seem to have stood within the present inhabited 
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5. Its success. 
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\rea, ac on ground now absorbed by the sea ; but the site of no 
incient building isknown,'except that of the Cesareum, which 
vas near the sea. The Sema or Soma, in which Alexander's 
2»ody was deposited, may perhaps be represented by the mosque 
of,Nebi Danial, the most sacred locality in Alexandria. The 
ast person known, to have seen the body was the emperor Sep- 
imius Severus (Dio, 7013). 

The general result is that, owing to subsidence, the 
remains of Ptolemaic Alexandria are now below water 
evel, and that nothing is to be hoped for from the 


site (Egypt. Expl. Fund Report, 1894-5). See, also, 
DISPERSION, § 7. 


Literature,—Strabo, pp. 791-799 ; Herondas, Mim, 128 f3 
Kiepert, Zu Topogr. des alten Alex. (Berl. 1872); Weniger, 
pas Alex. Museum (Berl. 1875); Pauly-Wissowa’s Readlencyc., 
Alexandreia’ (Puchstein), and ‘Alexandrinische Litteratur’ 
‘Knaack). w.J.W. 


ALGUM (D°DM9), 2 Ch.28 910+ See ALMUG: 
ALIAH (n°9Y, Kt.), Gen.864o=1 Ch. 152 ALVAH. 
ALIAN (yy), 1 Ch. 1 4o= Gen. 3623+ ALVAN. 
ALIEN (33, Job 1915 Ps. 698; 93} 43, Is. 615 ; 


A, Ex. 183, RV ‘sojourner,’ Dt. [4erf, RV ‘foreigner’). 


See STRANGER. “ 
‘ [v. d. Hooght], etc. }, 





ALLAMMELECH (92528 
Josh. 1926+ RV=AV ALAMMELECH. 


ALLAR (adAap [B]), 1 Esd. 536 RV=Ezra 259 
IMMER, 2; cp also CHERUB, 2. 


ALLEGORY (aAAnropoymena [Ti.WH]}, Gal. 
4egh. See PARABLES, §§ 1, 3, 5. 


ALLELUIA (adAHAoyia [Ti], -1a [WH]}, Rev. 
19137. 6f. See HALLELUJAH. 

ALLEMETH (n12Y ; but BL. Gi. M9Sp), 1 Ch. 660 
[45] RV= AV ALEMETH. 

ALLOM, RV Allon (aAAwN [B]), 1 Esd. 5 34= 
Neh. 759 AMON, 3. 

ALLON (filb&), Josh. 1933 AV. As a proper name 


this rightly disappears from RV. See BEZAANANNIM 
(Greek readings at end). 


ALLON (sox ; cp Elon and see AIJALON, 2; AMWN 
[B], aAA@N [A], cHA, [L]}, @ Simeonite (x Ch, 437+). 


ALLON-BACHUTH, RV _ Allon-Bacuth (bas 
MAIDA, ze, ‘the oak of weeping,’ see also BOCHIM; 
BadaNoc TreNgoyc [BAL]); the spot ‘below Bethel’ 
where Deborah, Rebekah‘s nurse, was buried (Gen. 35 
8} E). According to another tradition (cp DEBORAH, 
1), however, it seems to have been a palm tree (Judg. 
45); or rather, perhaps, @Z/o2 could be used of a 
palm tree, just as the cognate words e/ (in Elparan} 
and eéatk are undoubtedly used. In 1 §, 103 it 
seems to be called ‘ the terebinth [?| (pbs, dpvos [BAL]) 
of Tabor,’ where ‘Tabor’ (@a8wp [BA], rijs éxhexrfs 
[L]) may be a bad reading for ‘ Deborah’ (Thenius). 

T.K.C. 


ALLOY (S43), Is. 125 RV mg., EV ‘tin. See 
METALS. 

ALMODAD cTginby, or rather as in @4™ and Vg. 
aby, Elmodad, z.e., ‘God loves’; a Sabzean name 


[ZDMG 8713 18]; eAmwAaA [AL], one of the de- 
scendants of JoKTAN (g.v.) ; Gen. 1026 (eAmwmAam 


[E], teAmmAad [L])=2x Ch. laot. See Glaser, 
Skisse 280, 425, and cp Mudadi on a primitive 
Bab. contract-tablet (Hommel, AHT 113). 


ALMON (}125Y), Josh. 21 t= 4 Ch. 660 [45] 
ALEMETH (4.2. ). 
ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (79°N937-}9y ; on form 


of name see NAMES, § 107; TeAMWN AEBAdOAIM 
[BAL]), a station of the Israelites between Dibon-gad 


and the mountains of Abarim, Nu. 3346 and (r, AatB- 
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Aadain [A]) % 473 apparently the same as BETH- 
DIBLATHAIM (g.¥.). 


ALMOND, ALMOND TREE, ALMOND BLOSSOM 
(7pW,2 kapyon [ADL] Gen. 4311, Num. 178 [23] 
kapola[B]; amyrAadon [BRAC], Eccles. 125; as an 
adjective KaPYINHN {BQ and practically NA], Jer. 
luz}; Pet = * made like almond blossoms,’ extery~ 
TT@MENOL KaPYICKOYe [BAFL], Ex. 2533/3 Kapy- 
@Td [BAL] 37197). The Hebrew root means to 
‘wake’ or ‘ watch’; and the tree is said to be so named 
because it is the first to awake from the sleep of winter.? 
The etymology is alluded to in Jer. Ir f. 

The almond is referred to in the story of Jacob, who 
(Gen. 481x, J) instructs his sons to take with them into 
Egypt a present of the fruits of Palestine including 
almonds. The verisimilitude of this detail cannot be 
questioned. It was natural for a Hebrew to presume 
that Palestinian almonds would be prized in Egypt, 
nor need we trouble ourselves as to the exact date of 
the acclimatisation of the almond tree on the banks of 
the Nile.? 

The original native country of the almond (Pruxus 
Amygdalus, Stokes) was W. Asia; from which it has 
gradually spread, in the main probably by human 
intervention, throughout the Mediterranean region. 
Almonds are still an important article of commerce in 
the Persian Gulf, nor is there anything improbable in 
their being exported from Syria into Egypt in early or 
even in more recent times. No ancient writer, accord- 
ing to Celsius (Aerob. 1298), mentions them as grown 
in Egypt. 

The ’cups made like almond blossoms’ on the 
branches of the golden candlestick, consisting each of 
“aknop’ or knob ‘and a flower’ (Ex. 2533/, 87190 f-) 
represented, says Dillm. (ad éoc.), ‘not the corolla 
but the calyx of the almond flower.’ Some have 
proposed to translate aypet ‘awakened’ z.e., fully 
opened (as opposed to closed buds); but this «is 
certainly untenable. In Jer. 1zr an almond staff seen 
by the prophet becomes, from the associations of its 
name, a symbol of Yahwé’s watchfulness. The most 
interesting reference is in the difficult passage Eccles. 
125. There are three clauses in the verse, and in 
each unfortunately there is some obscurity. It is the 
first, rendered by AV, ‘The almond tree shall flourish, 
[RV blossom],’ which now concerns us. As regards 
this, it has been doubted, (1) whether 4pyi by itself can 
mean the almond ¢vee ; (2)whether the pinkish-white 
blossoms are alikely metaphor (according to the ordinary 
view) for an old man’s white hairs; and (3) what is the 
meaning of the verb (yxy). The consonants of the 


Heb. text support the meaning ‘he will reject the 
almond,’ z.e., will be unable to eat it, though a delicacy; 
but the vowel-points and all the ancient versions have 
the same rendering as EV. This seems on the whole 
more probable. Though Jer. 11: is not sufficient to 
prove that 4px* can mean the tree, the equivalent form 
in Syriac, segdéz, appears to have this sense. The 
metaphor is possible if we remember that the flowers 
come out as a pale flash on the dark leafless branches ; 
if the metaphor is to be pressed closer, the flowers are, 
as Koch describes them, ‘ white or of a pale red.’ 4 
(2) See HAZEL. N. M.—wW, T, T.-D, 


ALMS. The English word is derived’ throngh the 
T A.S. form ‘zlmeesse” from the eccl. Lat. 
desc eleemosyna, which again is borrowed from 


1 Syriac has the same word in the form segda@; the Arabic 
for almond is /awz= Hebrew 15 (see Haze). 

2 Lag. UVebers. 45. Cp Phn, 1625 (quoted by Celsius) : ‘Ex 
jis que hieme aquila exoriente concipiunt, floret prima omnium 
amygdala mens¢ Januario ; Martio vero pomum maturat.’ 

3° Cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 27. 

4 Prof. Cheyne informs us that the wild almond, now rare, 
was noticed in a glade of Hermon by Robertson Smith, who 
found its blossoms distinctly white. Tristram speaks of many 
wild almond trees on Mt. Carmel (WHB 332). 
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the Greek éXenpoctvy. The Greek word, which is 
exceedingly rare in classical authors, means sity, and 
intheGreekoftheNT(Lk.11411233 Acts82 f. 10 936 
10432) signifies also a special result of pity—viz., relief 
given in money or kind to the poor. In_ biblical 
Hebrew there is no corresponding word, and it is not 
even quite certain that the technical and restricted use 
of the word éAequoo¥rvy occurs in @. No doubt in 
such passages as Ecclus.7z0 and Tob.47 128-11, the 
author or translator has almsgiving chiefly or even 
exclusively in view. Still wovety éXenuootvyy does not 
in itself mean more than yon my, ‘to do that which is 
merciful or kindly.‘ On the other hand, the NT use of 
‘to give éXenuootvvas,’ etc., is quite decisive for the 
specialised sense of the word. 
The close connection between religion and deeds of 
mercy frequently appears in ancient religion. The 
: Bedouin Arabs, maintaining therein 
2. OT estimate. a primeval usage, regard oie way- 
farer as ‘the guest of Allah,” to whom hospitality ’is 
due (Doughty, Ar. Des.1228). The sacrificial meal 
often included an act of charity to the poor. Thus 
the poor were allowed to take handfuls from the meal- 
offering made to the Arab god, al-Okaisir (WRS ei. 
Sem, 223), and the same use of sacrifice was familiar 
to the Greeks (see, é.g., Xen. Anad.v.39). Indeed 
the general law of sacrificial feasts was open-handed 
hospitality in which the poor shared. The OT, 
however, carries this beneficent tendency farther than 
any other ancient religion. It made systematic pro- 
vision for the poor, and institutions of this kind can be 
traced throughout the religious history of Israel, from 
the eighth century onwards. Indeed it is significant 
that in the OT scarcely a trace of beggars and begging 
in the strict sense is to be found (see, however, 1S, 236 
Ps.109x0). In the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (see 
EXovUus, ii. § 3), Ex. 2310, the Hebrew landowner is 
directed to leave his land fallow each seventh year ‘ that 
the poor of thy people may eat.” The merciful spirit 
of the Deuteronomist is conspicuous in the stress he 
lays on the care for the poor. Every third year the 
owner was to bring forth a tenth from his granaries and 
bestow it exclusively on the poor, including the Levites 
(Dt.1428 7). According to a custom still preserved in 
Palestine, every Israelite was free to pick and eat grapes 
from his neighbour’s vineyard, or to pluck ears from 
the cornfield, as he passed along (Dt. 2824 /. [25 /.]). 
Out of consideration for the poor, the owner must 
not, in a grasping spirit, glean to the uttermost his 
cornfield, vineyard, or oliveyard (Dt.24r19-22). The 
earliest part of the Priestly Code, viz., the ‘Law of 
Holiness’ (see LEVITICUS), reflects the same precept 
(Lev.199/. 2822); besides this, in Deuteronomy and 
generally in the later writers of the OT, private and 
voluntary almsgiving is especiallycommended. On the 
whole it may be said that the prophets plead the rights 
of the poor as their advocates, while in Deuteronomy 
and in post-exilic literature, the needy Israelite is com- 
mended to the charity of his brethren. See, among 
passages too numerous to quote, Is.587 (a very late 
passage) Prov. 1421 1917 Ps.1129 Job 29124 One 
reference to almsgiving—viz. Dan. 427[24]— deserves 
special notice. Probably the force of the Aramaic 
words is ‘redeem’ or ‘ make good thine iniquities . . « 
by showing mercy to the poor,’ and if this interpretation 
of px be correct, we have here a clear implication of 
the later Jewish doctrine that alms had a redemptive or 
atoning power. 
In the OT Apocrypha and in Rabbinical literature 
almsgiving assumes a new and excessive prominence. 
3, Apocrypha So much was this the case that pos, 


». which in the older writings means 

and Rabbin. ‘righteousness’ in senerele came to 
be used for almsgiving in particular, 

and this use of the word has been naturalised in the 
Arab. sadakat#* * alms for God’ (Zor. Sur. 9 104, etc.; 
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Doughty, Ay. Des. 1446), and the Syr. zed&tha (Pesh. 
Lk. 114:, etc.). 

The following citations furnish examples of the propitiatory 
virtue ascribed to alms in later Judaism: ‘Shut up mercy 
(cAennoovyyy, perh. ‘alms’) in thy treasuries, and it shal] deliver 
thee from all affliction’ (Ecclus. 2912); ‘Mercy’ (or ‘alms’) 
‘delivereth from death’ (Tob. 410); ‘Through alms a man 
partakes of eternal life’ (Rosh Aashshanah 3); * He who says, I 
give this piece of money as alms, that I or my sons may sande 
eternal life, is a perfectly righteous man’ (Pesacbin, 5; Reff. 
from Weber, Adésynag. Theo. 276 7); ‘Almsdeeds are more 
meritorious than all sacrifices’ (San. 49 4) ; ‘As sin-offering makes 
atonement for Israel, so alms for the Gentiles’ (Bada Bath. 108 5 
Reff. from Levy, VA WB, s.v. npny)- 

Alms were systematically collected in the synagogue 
of the Diaspora for poor Jews in Palestine (this custom 
is mentioned by Jerome as existing in his time), and 
also every week for the poor of the synagogue itself. 
Officers were appointed to make the collection, and 
boxes for the reception of alms also were placed in the 
synagogues (Vitring. Syn. Vet.iii.113). In Mk. 124: f,, 
however, the reference is not to alms-chests but to one of 
thirteen trumpet-shaped boxes, placed in the court of 
the women to receive contributions towards the expenses 
of the temple worship (Schiir. G/V2209). 

Jesus, then, did not need to awaken zeal for alms- 
giving among his countrymen : it was there already ; 

NT and there was apparently more occasion for 

4. * it, since in the NT’ we meet with persons who 
were, in consequence of bodily infirmity, beggars by 
profession (Mk.1046 Lk. 1835 Jn. 9f, and note the 
technical term mrpocairys). He purified it from the 
ostentation which often corrupted it (Mt.62-4); he ac- 
centuated the feeling of compassion, without which it is 
worthless (Lk.1033); above all, he taught that the dis- 
position which gives alms by mechanical rule and 
bargains with God for compensation here or hereafter 
should yield to that impulse of the new heart which sees 
the supreme reward in likeness to a heavenly Father 
(Mt. 545). We cannot wonder then that, in the infant 
church at Jerusalem, without compulsion or rigid com- 
munistic system (see Acts 54), there was an ideal 
charity which made ‘all things common’ (Acts 432), 
and prompted rich men like Barnabas to sell their 
property for the sake of the needy (Acts4367/.). No 
doubt the expectation that Christ’s second coming was 
at hand stimulated this uncalculating generosity; but 
low esteem of worldly goods and love of the brethren 
were the mainsprings of this new development. It is 
also significant that the first election of Christian 
officers was made to secure a due distribution of alms. 
The Gentile churches, moreover, were bound to the 
mother church at Jerusalem by the offerings which they 
made for the poor in that city (Rom.1526 7. 1 Cor. 161-3 
2 Cor. 91 f. Acts 2417). Of course almsgiving found 
other channels. The author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
assumes that it is a necessary feature of the Christian 
life, and speaks of it as a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
which continues after the Jewish altar has been done 
away with. From very early days each church had its 
lists of poor (1 Tim. 59) and its common fund (Ignat. 
Ad Polyc.4); and whereas in heathen clubs ’charity 
was an accident, in Christian associations it was of the 
essence’ (Hatch, Organ. of Early Christ. Church 36). 
Cp COMMUNITY OF Goons, especially § 5. W. E. A. 


ALMUG or ALGUM! TREES conde, TTEAEKHTA 


[BA], att. [L], 1K.10:: ft; parade, TIEYKINA 
[BAL], 2Ch. 28 [7] 910 f [Tr. atreAekHTa, L, v 10; 
atrea., L, v. ur|t) yielded a precious wood, which was 
brought to Solomon, along with gold and gems, 
from OPHIR (g.v.; cp SOLOMON) by the ships 
of Hiram, and was used to make ‘pillars’ (WD, 
broornpiywara [BAL], RV mg. ‘a railing,’ 1K. 


WOr2 =2Ch.9rr NYPDY, [BAL], EV 


1 The two forms, theugh differently rendered by @ and 
other versions, are obviously variants of the same word. The 
etymology is unknown. 


dvaBdoes 
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terraces’) for the temple and the palace, as well as 
harps and psalteries;) In 2Ch.28[7], these trees 
ippear along with cedars and firs among the products 
»f Lebanon, with which Solomon asks Hiram to furnish 
iim; but there is no mention of them in the parallel 
oassage in Kings.+ 

The very various opinions that have been held as to 
-he identity of the tree are enumerated by Celsius 
Hierob. 1 171 ff. ). 

Threemay he mentioned :(1) The Jewish traditional rendering 
s ‘coral’; but this is obviously unsuitable, unless we may 
anderstand by ‘coral-wood: simply a red wood. (2) Kimhi 
cakes it to be ‘brad-wood, the é¢4zam of the Arabs, ‘a réd 
jye-wood found in India. _@) Most moderns, following Celsius 
see his reasons, of. c7/, 1179 %), believe it to he ‘ sandalwood, 
probably of the redder sort (Pterocarpus Santalinus, Linn.) 
which is still used in India for purposes similar to those recorded 
in Chronicles. The ancient versions yield no light; but see 
below, 

The evidence appears to point to some valuable 
Oriental wood brought (like lign aloes and cassia) into 
the Eastern ,Mediterranean by the ancient commerce 
of the Red Sea. If we may assume it to be a red 
wood adapted for carving, it may well be either (1) 
brad-wood (a name of uncertain origin; the French 
braise, a glowing coal, has been suggested; it was 
transferred to the S. American country)=Cesalpinia 
Sappan, Linn., a tree of India and the Malay Isles, 
apparently the éda#zam of the Arabs; or it may be 
(2) red sandalwood, Prerecarpus Santalinus, Linn. , 
in inodorous dye-wood, still surviving as a colouring 
matter in pharmacy,? a native of Southern India, where 
it is much valued for temple pillars. Possibly both 
species may be included under the expression. 

{@ in 2Ch.28910f gives éXa wedxeva, which agrees 
with the Chronicler’s statement that the algum-wood 
came from Lebanon. Cheyne, therefore, proposes to 
identify ‘ almug’ (theform attested by the earlier record, 
that in Kings) with éammdku, the name af one of the 
trees used by Sennacherib in building his palaces. The 
tree seems from its name to have been of Elamite 
origin; but so useful a tree may have been planted in 
Hermon and Lebanon. For pp in 1K. 1011, it is 
possible to read +3, Less probably we may suppose 
with Hommel that this hard and rare wood was “‘apro- 
duct of the trade of Ophir.” See Exp. T. 9470 f- 
525 ('98), and cp ALAMMELECH.]__N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


ALNATHAN (eANnadan_ [A)), RV 
ELNATHAN, 2. 


ALOES and (once) Lign Aloes 4 (0°28 ; Num. 246 
CKHNAl [BAL], EV ‘lign aloes’; Pr.,f17 TON O1KON 
1 Substance, “OY [BKA]; or MTN Ps. 458 [9], 
CTAKTH [Aq. aAW6], Cant. 474 aAW0 

[BA], adon [8] (Ag. adoH, Sym. @ymiama), Jn. 
1930 AAOH [BNA]},® the modern eagle-wood, a precious 
wood exported from SE. Asia, which yields a fragrant 
odour when burnt. It is entirely distinct from (1) the 
common bitter ‘aloe’ used in medicine, to which alone 
the name was given by classical writers ;4 (2) the plant 


1 Esd. 844, 


1 The Chronicler has probably mistaken an imported article 
of merchandise for a native product of Pheenicia. 

2 Jerome renders ¢Ayina—i.e., ‘citron wood’ (Callitris guad- 
rivalvis, Vent.)—an Algerian tree inordinately valued by the 
Romans for tables, not likely to have been known in biblical 
times or fo biblical people. 

3 It was the ‘ sanders’ used in medizeval cookery for colouring 
sauces. 

4 f.e., lignum aAéys, a hybrid phrase; vide Skeat, Ezy. 
Dict., $0. 

5 [The critical student will not fail to observe that three of the 
four OT passages in which p»bay or mbnx occurs belong to 
books or parts of hooks which eminent critics have regarded as 
post-exilic, and may be reminded here that the occurrence of 
rare plant-names is one of the phenomena which have to be 
considered in fixing the period of such documents. He will 
also notice that the reading of the fourth passage has on good 
grounds been amended. _ See the close of this article. Bp. 

8 This latter is described, among ancient writers, hy Pliny 
(ATW 27 4) and Dioscorides (8 22), and its hitterness alluded to by 
Juvenal (6 181; ‘plus aloes quam mediis habet ’). 
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commonly known as the American aloe (Agave ameri- 
cana), celebrated for the long period which elapses 
before its flowering. The biblical wood most probably 
corresponds to that described by Dioscorides (lzr} 
under the name éyéAXoxov} (cp Ges. Zhes. wbax)—‘a 
wood imported from India and Arabia, resembling 
thyine wood (Rev. 1812}, compact, aromatic, in taste 
astringent and rather bitter, with a skin-like and 
somewhat variegated bark.’ He speaks of its medicinal 
use —sweetening the breath and improving the internal 
condition of the body —and adds that it is burned instead 
of frankincense (cp Ar. £ufdr and see INCENSE). 

The Hebrew name obax or nibax and the Greek 
dyéhdoxov? are almost certainly, and the Greek &\éy 
and English aloe not improbably, derived 
from the same Sanskrit word aguru = eagle- 
wood (see especially Yule's Hobson-Jobson, art. 'Eagle- 
wood '). 

This appears in Pali as agar or agadu, in Mahratti as agaru 
or agara; probably another form is the Malayalam agz/, whence 
Poring. aguila, Fr. Bois d’aigle, and Eng. eagle-wood. ‘The 
Malays call it Kaya (wood) -gahru, evidently the same name 
though which way the etymology flowed it is difficult to say' 
(Yule, 2c.). [Hommel, £29. Z. 9525, compares aigalluhu 
(var. akargu%) in Am. Tab.] 

It is, however, possible that Gr. é&Ady, Syr. ‘afwat 
(or ‘edwad), Pers. alwa* have an entirely separate 
origin: the Syriac word oftener means the bitter 
medicinal aloes (so in the majority of references quoted 
in PS Tes. , s.v,), and the Persian word is so explained by 
the lexicographers.4 In that case we have an instance of 
what is not uncommon in language, viz., that two things 
have arrived at the same name from different starting- 
points. 

The ‘aloes’ and ‘lign aloes' of the Bible are thus 
identified with the product of some tree of the genus 

Aguilaria, the chief home of which is 
3. Source. in SE. Asia. According to Arab writers 
there were many different varieties of the aghalajz or 
‘ad found in different parts of India and Ceylon, differing 
from one another in value according to the greater or 
less compactness of the wood, though all had the 
property of yielding a fragrant vapour if burned when 
dry. They speak of its use in perfuming clothes and 
persons,. thus illustrating Ps. 458 [9] and Cant. 414; 
nage there are parallels to the usage mentioned in 
Pr. 7 17. 


It would seem that the kind of eagle-wood most likely to be 
introduced into Europe in classical times was that yielded bya 
tree generally distributed through the Malayan region, which in 
early Eastern commerce would therefore naturally be associated 
with cassia. This is Agudlaria malaccensis, which is figured 
by Rumphivs under the name of Gave, and has from ancient 
times been esteemed by the Chinese. To this day ‘it is the 
most important product of the forests of S. Tenasserim and the 
Mergui Archipelago. Another eagle-wood is.obtained in NE. 
India from Agudlaria Agallocha; but it isless likely that this 
should have formed an article of commerce in biblical times. 
Other kinds were obtained from the East in the Middle Ages : 
what the early Arab travellers have to say about them may 
he seen in Dymock, Pharmacographia Indica-3 218 220, 
They were similar but no doubt inferior products derived from 
differenttrees, and are probably to be regarded as comparatively 
modern substitutes. 

Eagle-wood consists of diseased wood, infiltrated 
with odoriferous oil and resin. It occurs in irregular 
pieces varying in colour from grey to dark brown. It 


1.In later Greek also called EvAaAéy. 

2 This latter passed into Arabic as aghdli#ji or aghalakhi ; 
but Arahwriters usually call it a/-‘ad * the wood’ par excellence, 
or a¢-‘#d al-Hindi, ‘the Indian wood.' 

3 These three are evidently forms of the same word ; hut here 
again it is difficult to say which way the etymology flowed. 

4 On the other hand, in the single instance mentioned by 
Dozy (Swfp?.) of the occurrence of the same word (a/wiy) in 
Arabic—viz., in a poem quoted by Al-Makkari (sé. and Lit. 
of Arabs inSpain,-ed. Dozy etc. 2776 4 15)—it seems to have 
the same, meaning as the biblical word. Describing the pride 
of certain people, the poet says, with allusion to the old Arab 
custom of lighting fires in prominent places near their dwellings 
to attractwanderers tohospitable entertainment, ‘and they throw 
on the fire of hospitality, from pride, their ey and _ their 
&ibé ' (the latter also is said to be a species of agallochudt). 

5 See the Arabic references discussed at length in Celsius, 
Fierobot, 1135-171. 


2. Name, 
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& found in the centre of the tree, and the search for it 
is laborious. The account of Dioscorides (see above, 
3 1)is accurate. The exterior, which cannot of course 
be the bark, is veined with a darker colour. 

As regards the importation of this substance into W. 
Asia no difficulty arises when we remember the un- 
doubted fact of a trade carried on by China with India 
and Arabia in early times, of which Ceylon was probably 
a chief depot. See on this subject Fliickiger and 
Hanbury, Pharmacographia, 2nd ed., p. 520f. A 
difficulty, however, appears when we consider Balaam’s 
words (Num. 245 2) :— 

‘ How good are thy tents, O Jacob, 
Thy dwelling-places, O Israel | 
As valleys stretched forth, 
As gardens beside a river, 
As fign aloes4 which Yahwé has planted, 
As cedars beside waters.’ 

The wood may, indeed, have been imported by the 
Pheenicians, and thus be mentioned side by side with 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, etc., the spices of Arabia and 
India; but how could a Palestinian writer use, as a 
suggestive simile for the expansion of Israel, the growth 
of a tree which ex hypothesi was never seen in Palestine, 
but only far away in SE. Asia? The difficulty is 
pointed out by Dillmann, who remarks, 'Perhaps the 
original reading was nv (palms, Ex. 1527; Gen. 146).’ 


The word suggested, however, seems generally to mean 
‘terebinths' ; Prof. Cheyne points out the parallel 
in Is. 613.2 Péstacta Terebinths, though often only a 
bush, may be a tree of from twenty to forty feet. 
N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

ALOTR cnidy). According to 1 K. 416 Solomon 
had a prefect, Baanah, ‘in Asher and in Aloth' (en TH 
Madara [B], .. « radaad [L] omitting ‘Asher’; 
EN ACHP KAI EN M&daAQrT [A]). It is better, as in 
RV and Kau. #S, to read 'in Asher and Bealoth.’ 
See BAALATH-BEER, Klostermann, recognising that a 
more northerly place is desirable, suggests the emenda- 
tion § Zebulun’ (notice ‘ Naphtali,’ v. 15, and ‘ Issachar,' 
v. 17). 


ALPHA AND OMEGA (To adda Kal TO 
[Ti. WH] Rev. 18 216 and [To @ in B] 2213). For 
similar use of first and last letters of the alphabet in 
Rabbinic writings see Schottgen, Hore Hebraice 1 1086 f, 


ALPHABET. See WriTING. 
ALPHAUS (adgaioc [Ti. WH]; Heb. [Aram.] 


spon ppbny, either a contraction from neon ora 
gentilicium from the place-name Heleph; on account 
of the p W & H write‘ AAdaios). 

1. Father of Levi the publican, named only in Mark 
(Mk. 214= Lk. 527=Mt. 99 [where Matthew is usually 
identified with Levi]). 

2. Father of the second James in the lists of apostles 
(Mt. 103 Mk. 318 Lk. 615, Acts 113; see APOSTLE, 
§ 1), not to be identified with Clopas and so made a 
brother of Joseph the father of Jesus. See CLOPAS, § 3. 

There is no reason for identifying (1) and (2). The 
Itala, it is true, and apparently also the more important 
of the MSS known to Origen, as well as D, read 
"IdkwBov instead of Aevew in Mk. 2x14; but if this had 
been the original reading, it would be impossible to 
account for the subsequent substitution for James of a 
quite unknown Levi. The reading "IdkwBory arose 
simply because, at a very early date, a copyist knew 
of no son of Alphzeus but James, and_ therefore 
took Aevew for an error which he was bound to 
correct. If the Alphzeus of Mk. 214 were to be 
identified with the Alphzeus of the lists of apostles, on 
the assumption that Levi and the second James were 
brothers, then we should expect to find these two 

1 Instead of mba @BAF reads pbk, ‘tents’; hut this is 
obviously unsuitable. Cp its rendering in Pr. 717 (rov 88 olxéy 
coe see SBOT, Heb. on Is. 4c, and cp CEDAR. 
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brothers forming a pair in the lists just as Peter and 
Andrew do, or Johnand the firstJames. This objection 
to the identification, however, is valid only on the 
assumption that Levi under the name of Matthew was 
admitted into the number of the twelve. 

The Syrian writer Amrus in the 14th cent. makes Alpheus 
accompany Nathanael (identified with Bartholomew) on his 
journeyings through Nisibis, Mesopotamia, and the rest of 

estern Asia (Lipsius, dfoc~ Ag.-gesch. li. 261). PP, WS. 

ALTANEUS (adTanNaioc [A], RV MALTAN- 
NEUS, I Esd. 933+= Ezra 1033 MATTENAI, 2. 

ALTAR.1 The Heb. Mal) means literally ‘a place 
of slaughter or sacrifice’ (cp Ar. Madéah,? and Syr. 

N Madhiha). The Gk. and Lat. terms, 

a crea Bwpds (cp Bovvds), ava (cp delpw), aliare 
(cp adtus), on the other hand, describe the form of the 
altar as a raised structure without reference to its 
purpose. Occasionally (23 times) €§ uses the Gk. 
word Bwyds; as a rule, however, niin is rendered 
by 6vetacrjpiov. The translation thus effected is close 
and exact; but @vovagriptoy is unknown in classical 
literature, being apparently confined to biblical, Jewish,® 
and ecclesiasticalwriters. In the NT Bwyéds occurs only 
once (Acis17 23}, and there the writer is speaking of an 
altar used for heathen worship. Elsewhere @vetaerijproy 
is always employed. 

We have, then, in the Hebrew word an accurate 
definition of the altar : itis a place of sacrifice. Why 
an altar should be required in order that 
the victim may be slain in a manner ac- 

idea. ceptable to the deity, and advantageous to 
the worshipper, is not so obvious as we might at first be 
inclined to think. We might deem it a sufficient explana- 
tion to say that the altar served ends of obvious con- 
venience. The flesh of the victim being placed on araised 
platform specially appropriated to this object, the sacri- 
fice was separated from contact with common things 
and from contamination, while a means was provided 
for performing the rite with due solemnity and in full 
sight of those who desired to associate themselves with 
the sacred offering. There is evidence, however, that 
in primitive times the altar possessed a much deeper 
significance than this. (The development of this 
primitive idea is traced elsewhere. See IDOLATRY, § 2; 
SACRIFICE ; MASSEBAH. ) 

To the Arabs any stone might become for the nonce 
an altar, and evidently their Hebrew kinsfolk followed 

3.U originally the same ancient way. ‘Thus, 

. Usage. after the victory of Michmasb, when Saul 
was told that his hungry warriors were devouring the 
flesh meat which they had taken as booty, without 
reserving the blood as an offering to Yahwé, he com- 
manded his people to roll a great stone towards him, 
and on this natural altar the blood, the mysterious seat 
of the soul, was poured out, so that all was in order 
(18, 1432-35). It isto be observed that here there is no 
question of burning. In Gideon’ssacrifice, of which we 
have an account in Judg. 611 7, the offering of cooked 
flesh and unleavened cakes is indeed consumed by fire 
miraculously kindled; but the altar on which the gifts 
are placed is simply a rock, and the broth of the 
cooked flesh is poured out upon it or at its base. 

According to Ex, 2024-26, on the other hand—a 
passage which, whatever be its date (see EXODUS, ii. § 3), 
may represent an ancient usage—the altar is to be of 
earth—a material used in early times by other nations—- 
é.g., Carthaginians. Romans, and Greeks (for reference: 
see Di., ad loc. )—or, if of stone, then of unhewn stone, 
the reason given being that an iron instrument would 


1 On references to Greek altars see UNKNOWN Goo ané 
ABOMINATION, ii. 

2 The Arabic Mfadbak does not mean ‘altar.’ It has acquirec 
that meaning through translations of the Bible. It is also usec 
in the sense of ‘trench’ (on which see WRS Reé. Sez.(?) 241 
n. 1 5cp the remarks on ghabghab, op. cit. 340 f. 198 228). ~ 

3 Prof. Moore has pointed out that it occurs, not only as i: 
sometimes stated, in Philo, but also jn Eupolemus, £¢. Arést, 
Jos., and other Jewish authors. 
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lestroy the sanctity or the altar. Originally, it can 
carcely be doubted, the idea was that changing the 
orm of the sacred stone would drive the deity from his 
-bode (cp IDOLATRY, § 4); but such ideas had passed 
wway when the compiler wrote, and iron tools continued 
o be forbidden in deference to ancient custom no longer 
mderstood. Further, the altar here prescribed was to 
lave no steps. In this way the person of the sacrificer 
vas to be saved from exposure, an object secured by 
he priestly legislator in a very different way—viz., by 
naking ‘linen breeches,’ or drawers, part of the priestly 
tttire. Altars so constructed might be erected all over 
(srael : see HIGH PLACE, §2/ On the recognition of 
he altar as a sanctuary for homicides see WRS fed. 
Sem, 183 f, and cp ASYLUM. 

Very different was the altar erected in the fore- 
court of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. The first 
> Galaman’? Book of Icings (925) makes direct men- 

Semple: ® tion of the fact that Solomon built an 

altar on which he offered sacrifice three 
cimes a year. So, too, in 864, reference is made to the 
altar which ‘ stood before Yahwé’—7.e., in front or the 
-emple proper—and it is described as the ¢ brazen altar’ 
(nym nip). Thus the material itself offers a striking 
sontrast to the altars of earth and stone which had been 
mm use previously. Like the rest of the temple and its 
Furniture, it was the work of a Phcenician artist, 
Huram-Abi (2 Ch.213, perhaps rightly ; see, however, 
HIRAM, 2). Unfortunately, the account of the altar, 
which we should expect before 1 K.7 23, is wanting. 

The text of the passage has been mutilated because a later 
aditor, misinterpreting 1 K.84 (itself a very late insertion), 
supposed that the furniture of the tabernacle, including, of 
course, the brazen altar, had been moved by Solomon into his 
temple, so that no further altar of this kind was needed. The 
excision of the passage describing Solomon’s brazen altar must 
have been effected in comparatively modern times, for the 
Chronicler shows that he had it before him in the text of the 
Books of Kings which he used (see St. in ZA TW 3 157 ['83)). 

The Chronicler (2 Ch. 41) gives its dimensions. It 
was 20 cubits long and broad by rocubits high. Now, 
these are precisely the measurements of the altar in 
Ezekiel’s temple (Ez.4313 7). The prophet really 
constructs his ideal temple of the future from his re- 
collections of the old temple in which he may very well 
have served as‘a priest. We shall, therefore, not go far 
wrong if, with most modern archzeologists, we take 
Ezekiel’ sdescription as applicable to Solomon’ saltar. On 
that supposition, although the altar was 20 cubits broad 
and long at the base, the altar-hearth! was only 12 cubits 
by 12. The altar consisted of three platforms or ledges, 
the higher being in each case two ells narrower than the 
lower ledge. At the base was a gutter (EV ‘the 
bottom,’ RV mg. ’the hollow,’ Ez. 4313) one ell 
broad (pn, KdAT wma, Koiwpua, KiKAwMA. in @), intended 
apparently for the reception of the sacrificialblood; and 
there was a similar gutter at the top round the altar- 

hearth- At the four corners on the top 

5. Horns of were four projections called ‘horns.’ 

altar, etc. Possibly they represent, as Stade has 
suggested, the beginning of an attempt to carve the 
altar stone into the form of an ox, which symbolised the 
power of Yahwé? (Nu.2322 248). Be that as it may, 
down to the latest times the horns of the altar were 
regarded as specially sacred, so that in the consecration 
of priests (Ex.29x2) and in the ritual of the sin offering 
(Lev.47 #-) the blood was sprinkled upon them. — It 
has been inferred from Ps. 11827 that at one time the 
horns were used also for fastening the victim; but the 
meaning of the words is exceedingly obscure, and no 
conclusion of any value can be deduced from them. 

The ascent to the altar was made by a flight of steps 

1 The word for hearth or place for burning, which should 
probably be written bys (see ARIEL, 2), occurs not only in Is. 
291 7%, but also on the stone of Mesha (1217 4). 

2 Robertson Smith, however, regards the ‘horns of the altar’ 
asa modern substitute for the actual horns of sacrificial victims, 
such as the heads of oxen which are common symbols on Greek 
altars (RS 436). 
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on the E. side, and it is plain that an arrangement of 
this kind was absolutely necessary, when we consider the 
great height of the structure. 

On the whole matter we must remember that Solomon 
had no strict rule to follow : he simply desired, with the help 
6. Ahaz’s of Phoenician art, to consult for the splendour 

: of the royal worship. We need not, therefore, 

altar. wonder that one of his successors, Ahaz 
(2 K. 1610 7), with the co-operation of Uriah the priest, 
constructed a new altar after the pattern of one that 
he had seen at Damascus, and made it the chief place of 
sacrifice. 

Solomon’s altar was placed, as has been already 
implied, in front—z.e., on the E. side—of the temple 
7. Site, PTOPe: Can we identify the exact site? Not 

perhaps with anything like certainty ; but it is 
worth while to mention the theory advocated by Willis, 
and more recently by Nowack. The Kubbet es-sahra, 
or dome of the rock, which stands on the temple area, 
covers a great rock pierced by a channel which passes 
into a sink beneath, and is connected with a water- 
pipe. The rock has been an object of the highest 
veneration to Christians, and (especially)to Moslems. It 
has been supposed that the rock stood on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite (on the name see 
ARAUNAH), that it was there David saw the angel 
(28.2416 #7) and erected his altar, and that Solomon 
(2 Ch.31 #} afterwards included the ground within the 
temple site. Solomon would naturally build his altar 
on the spot already chosen by his father and hallowed 
by the apparition ; nor is it incredible, when we consider 
how tenaciously Orientals, under changed modes of belief, 
cling to the old sacred places, that David and Solomon 
built their altars on the rock now covered by the Kubbet 
es-sabra. The story of the apparition to David would, on 
this hypothesis, find a parallel in the apparition to Gideon 
(Judg.611 7), and in that to Manoah (Judg.1319). 
The perforation, the water, and the sink would be 
explained as means for carrying off blood and offal 
from-the altar. It is true, as Dean Stanley has pointed 
out, that the rugged form of the rock would make it 
unsuitable for a threshing-floor; hut that is no reason 
why the rock should not have stood ‘by the threshing- 
floor’ and been the place where the angel appeared. 
Cp ARAUNAH. 

Within the temple proper, and in front of the Debir or 

innermost shrine, stood another altar, mentioned in 
The text, which is corrupt, 
Altaw a: adSufeed-emended thus, with the help of 
Sewbread’. a (xé5pov) : ‘he made an altar of cedar 
in front of the Debir.”. From Ez. 4122 we learn that it 
was 3 cubits high by 2 cubits broad, and that the altar 
had ‘corners’ which took the place of the horns of 
the brazen altar. Ezekiel speaks of it also as a ‘ table.’ 
Upon it, from ancient times (1 S. 21[6]7}, the shewbread 
was placed before Yahwk, to be afterwards consumed by 
the priests. 

We assume here that the TABERNACLE (g.v.), as 
described by the ‘ priestly writer,’ is an ideal structure. 
Said to have been made at Sinai, it was in 
reality an imaginary modification of the 

altar. temple, suitable (soit was supposed) to the 
circumstances of the time when the Israelites wandered 
in the wilderness. 

(a) The altar, called simply ‘the altar’ (Ex.27z 3018 
407 32, etc.), ‘the altar of burnt offering’ (Ex. 3028 
319, etc.), or ‘the brazen altar’ (Ex. 3830 39 39), stood 
in the outer court, and was square, 5 cubits broad 
and long, by 3 high. Instead of being wholly & 
brass, it was a hollow framework of acacia planks over- 
laid with brass. It was thus small and portable. It 
had four ‘horns’; midway between top and bottom 
ran a projecting ledge (so RV, AV _ ‘compass’; 
339; 275), intended, perhaps, as a place for the priest! 
to stand upon when they ministered, though the meaning 
of the word and the purpose intended are disputed. 


9. P’s brazen 
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Below this ledge there was a brazen grating (so RV. 
AV ‘grate,’274) or NETWORK (g.v.), ne nvyp 79D 
wn), which may have been a device to support the ledge 
ind admit the passage of the blood poured out at the base 
the altar. There were four brazen rings at the corners 
of this network, and into them the staves for carrying 
he altar were inserted. These staves, like the altar 
tself, were of acacia wood, overlaid with brass. So, 
oo, the altar utensils —viz., nivp or pans for clearing 
way ashes, py or shovels, nipy7p basons or saucers 
or catching the blood and sprinkling, niabip fleshhooks 
or forks, ning or fire-pans for removing coals, etc,-— 
were all of brass. Perpetual fire was to burn on this 
utar (Lev.612 /.). 
(8) Ezekiel, as we have seen, mentions an altar 
within the ‘holy place,’ which he also calls ‘ the table 
a , which stands before Yahwé,’ The 
LO. P's ‘table. “priestly writer’ calls it ‘the table’ 
[Ex.2523 3710), ‘the table of the face or presence’ 
(Nu. 47, ow ond, cp RITUAL, § 2), because it stood 
before Yahwé (Ezek.4122), ‘the pure table’ (Lev. 246). 
In 2 Ch. 2918 it is spoken of as ‘ the table of shewbread,’ 
naqyen pow—lit., the table on which rows (of loaves) 
were laid—to describe the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was of acacia wood overlaid with gold, 
and was 2 cubits long, 1 cubit broad, r§ high. It 
was surrounded by a golden rim or moulding (y, Ex. 
2511; see CROWN), and at the bottom there was a 
border or ledge (moe, Ex. 2525, EV ‘ border’), with a 
golden rim of its own. Where the feet of the table 
joined the ledge, golden rings were placed for the 
insertion of staves. The table was furnished with deep 
plates (ninyp, Ex. 2529, EV ‘dishes’), ‘spoons’ or 
saucers (nipy) for the incense (Lev.247), ‘flagons’ 
(nip, Ex. 2529 [see FLAGON]} for the wine, ‘bowls’ 
(so EV, nvpip 2529) for pouring the wine in libations. 


(y) The altar of incense (mbp rwpp naw, Ex. 301, 
or n3bp nai), also called * the golden altar’ (Ex.39 38), 
: belongs only to the secondary sections 
of the Priestly Code. Ezekiel knows of 
no altar within the temple proper save 
the altar of the shewbread, and originally ‘the golden 
altar’ was only another name for this table. The 
Priestly Code, in its original form, speaks of the brazen 
altar as ‘¢he altar’; and, whilst in Ex. 3010 the high priest 
on the day of atonement is to place blood on the horns 
of the altar of incense, in Lev. 16, where the solemn 
ritual of that great day is minutely prescribed, nothing 
is said of an altar of incense. The mention of the 
altar in the books of Chronicles and Maccabees (as 
also in the interpolated passage 1 K. 748) is due simply 
to the influence of these novellz in the ‘Priestly 
Code.’ 

This altar was to be made of acacia wood; it was to 
be 2 cubits high, 1 cubit broad and long; the flat 
surface on the top (23, Ez.4313, AV ‘higher place,’ 
RV ‘base’), and the sides and horns, were overlaid with 
gold. It had a golden moulding round it (4), and 
beneath this at the four corners were golden rings for 
the staves, which also were overlaid with gold. 


In the reign of Darius a new altar of burnt offering 
was built, probably on the old site (cp Hagg. 215), 
2. Post-exili but, in accordance with the law in 
12. Post-extlic. Ex. 2025, of unhewn stone (1Macc. 
444). It was desecrated, and, according to Josephus 
(Ant.xii. 54), removed by Antiochus Epiphanes. A 
new altar, also of unhewn stone, was built by Judas 
Maccabaeus. Within the temple proper were the table 
for the shewbread and the golden altar of incense 
(tMacc.lez 449}; but the latter, as far as it was 
distinct from the table, seems to have been introduced 
late, for Hecataeus (Jos. c. Ag. 122) mentions only the 
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candlestick and one altar (or table) as the furniture of 
the holy place. 

In Herod’s temple the altar of burnt offering in the 
court of the priests was still of unhewn stones. The 

Herod’ Mishna (A4iddoth 31) states that it was 
13. Herod's 39 cubits square at the base, and gradually 
temple. narrowed to 24 cubits at the top; but the 
dimensions are differently given by Josephus (B/v. 56), 
and, before him, by Hecataeus (Miiller, /vagm, 2394). 
The priests approached it by an ascent of unhewn 
stone. There was a pipe to receive the blood, which 
was afterwards carried by a subterranean passage into 
the Jordan, and there was a cavity beneath the altar for 
the drink offerings. On the N. side were brazen rings 
for securing the victims. A red thread marked the 
place for sprinkling the blood. The altar of incense 
stood within the holy place, between the golden candle- 
stick and the table of shewbread. 

As we have seen (§ 1), the word @yciaerjptov is fre- 
quently used in the NT for the Jewish altars; and the 

NT Apocalypse speaks of the § golden altar’ (83, and 
14. * ‘altar’ in the same sense passin), because the 
writer pictures the worship of heaven under forms drawn 
fromthe oldtemple worship. In apassage which is unique, 
the author of Hebrews (1310) speaks of a Christian 
altar. The altar is, of course, not material but spiritual ; 
it is the cross on which Christ offered himself, and the 
author is following the same line of thought when he 
exhorts believers ‘to do good and communicate, since 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.' 

For the origin of altars see IpoLaTry, § 2; Sacriricz; HicH 
Piace, § 3, and WRS Re, Se, 5 for the Hebrew altars in 
later times Benzinger's and Nowack’s Hed, Arch. (both works 
'94), See also Stade, 'Text d. Berichtes tib, Salomos Bauten 
(ZATW 3129 7-), Smend's Ezekiel (‘So), Cornill's critical text 
of Ezekiel (’86), and the comm. of Bertholet in KHC._ Foran 
account of the older literature on the archeology of Ezekiel's 
temple see Bottcher, Proben A Tlicher Schrifterklirung, 1833. 

W.E A. 


AL-TASCHITH, RV Al-Tashheth (nnwnrdy ; 


@=x Aq., Symm., MH AlabOeipHc; Symm, Ps. 752, 
Trepi adOapciac): It is usual to supply by or by 
before the phrase (Ps.57-59 75+, headings [v. 1, and 
to explain ‘ To the tune of ‘* Destroy not"’’ (cp Is. 658; 
so WRS O7/C() 209). If, however, the view of the 
musical notes in the headings taken in PSALMS is 
correct, there can be no doubt that the phrase is corrupt, 
and that we should read with Gratz mypenrby, ‘on the 


Sheminith' (see SHEMINITH). 
ALUSH (W488 ; Sam. 2°98; aidoye [AFL]-Aeim? 


[B]; Azus), a desert station of the Israelites between 
Dophkah and Rephidim (Nu. 33134} [P]). Not 
identified with certainty ; but see Di, on Ex. 171. The 
Ar. (ed. Lag.) reads ai-wathanain, 'the two idols,' 
probably because the translator understood by Alush 
the heathen temple at Elusa (see BERED, i, I, and 
cp. WRS Kin. 2937.). See WANDERINGS, §§ 12, 14. 

ALVAH (bY, pada [ADEL] =nbwy? Azra), 
Gen. 864o=1 Ch. 1s5rf, Kr. (EV ALIAH after 7%. 
iY2Y ; BA as above; adova [L]), one of the ‘dukes’ (?) 
of Epo (¢.v., § 4). Cp ALVAN. 


ALVAN (Ys rwAwn [A] -om [DE] -am [1] 
transposing 5 and 4), Gen. 8623=1 Ch. lqgof ALIAN 
(oY, but in many MSS }}2); so adoyan [L], but 
c@kam [B}, taAam [A]), a name in the gencalogy 
of Seir, Cp ALVAH. * 

AMAD (TYIY; amind [B], amad [A}, akdaad 
[L]), an unidentified point in the border of Asher {Josh. 
1926+). @® presupposes Ammiel. There are several 
other place-names compounded with py. See Gray, 
HPN 48/7., who rightly declines the explanation of 





1 GB points to a reading nde, Elim. Perhaps the writer, 
wishing to fill up the interval between the wilderness of Sin and 


Rephidim (cp Ex.171), repeated Elim, the name of an earlier 
station. See Exim. 
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Am'‘ad as ‘people of eternity. ©*’s adgaad may point 
to bypbx (ELPAAL) for which @* in 1 Ch. 811 gives' 
aApaad. This may be correct. T.K.C 

AMADATHA, RV Amadathus (amadaéoy [B]), 
Esth. 1610, etc. See HAMMEDATHA. 


AMAL Ory ; amaalBA], adam [L]), in genealogy 
of ASHER (§ 4ii.), 1 Ch. 73st. 

AMALEEK (pony, AMAAHK [BAL], but -Hy 1S. 1525 
[A]; gentilic, Amalekite, pony, amaAHK [BAL], 
1. Seat but also -k[e]itHc [BAL]), a tribe with 

‘ " which the ancient Israelites, at several periods 
of their history, were engaged in warfare. According 
to two passages, each of which confirms the other, 
there appears to have been a time when Amalekites 
dwelt even in Central Palestine: in the Song of 
Deborah we read of ‘Ephraim whose root is in 
Amalek’ (Judg.514; 4", however, év couAdde), and 
Pirathon in Ephraim (the modern Fe7 afd, about 6 m. 
WSW. of Nabiiliis) was situated ‘on the mountains 
of the Amalekite,' or ‘of the Amalekites’ (Judg. 1215, 
Aavar [AL]). Of these northern Amalekites nothing 
further is known. According to several passages of the 
OT, the home of Amalek was in the desert of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. the modern 77k, S. and SW. of 
Judeea. It is scarcely safe to conclude from Nu. 1329 
1425 4345 that they once had settlements also in 
southern Judzea; still less can we build any such theory 
upon Gen.147, although.the geographical allusions in 
this chapter have more authority than the legendary 

narrative itself. When the Israelites 

2. Exodus. came out of Egypt. into the desert of 
Sinai, they had an encounter with the Amalekites at 
Rephidim (Ex.178-16), which is not very far from 
Mount Sinai (Nu.33z5). It was natural enough that 
the nomads, who lived on the scanty products of this 
region, should do their utmost to expel the intruders, 
nor can we wonder at the mortal hatred with which 
the Israelites thenceforth regarded Amalek. That the 
narrative, in spite of its legendary features, has a 
historical foundation cannot be doubted. The story 
of an encounter in the desert of Paran—-é.e., the 774 
itself (Nu.14254345)—is probably nothing more than 
a less accurate version of the same struggle, which, it 
is true, can hardly have been limited to a single skirmish. 
Whether the account of the Deuteronomist (Dt. 2517-19) 
was derived from any other source besides Ex. 178% 
is not quite clear, although he mentions one additional 
circumstance, namely ‘ the cutting off of those who were 
wounded (?)'—the term pSviny was perhaps suggested 
by ybny in Ex. 1713. The verbal repetition of the curse 
is worthy of note. In 18.152, there is an obvious 
allusion to the passage in Exodus. 

The mention of the Amalekites in Judg. 813 is perhaps 
due only to an ancient dittography (pbayr poy, a reading 
which, at all events, must have been known to the 
author of the Maccabean Psalm 83—see v. 7[8]}; but 
it may be questioned whether Bndde is justified in con- 
sidering the reference to the Amalekites in connection 
with the Midianites (Judg. 6333 712) as‘a mere gloss; it 
is in fact by no means improbable that besides the 
Midianites various other nomadic tribes made inroads 
upon the Israelite peasantry at the period in question. 

The account of the wars of Saul against the Amalekites 
(18.15) is unfortunately not altogether trustworthy. 

3. gant and Even in its original form it must have con- 

David. tained many exaggerations ; and it has 
been subjected to considerable revision. 

The high figures which appear in the narrative have no 
historical value. Thesame may be said of the vast extent 
attributed to the Amalekite territory in a passage imitated 
from Gen. 25 18 (1S.156). We may with some certainty, 
however, conclude that the very first king of Israel 
inflicted severe losses upon the wild nomads (cp SAUL, 
§ 3). In this connection we read of King Agag (the only 
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Amalekite proper name known to us, it may be noticed 
in passing), to whom the words of Balaam in Nu. 247 
refer. The description of the death of Agag, obscure 
as it is, has a very antique colouring, and reminds us 
of Judg. 8 18-21. Popular tradition has strangely 
interwoven the fate of the Amalekites with that of Saul. 
According to one story, which does not agree with the 
narrative in 18.31, Saul was slain by an Amalekite, 
who forthwith carried the news to David, but instead of 
being rewarded was put to death. Even in the book of 
Esther, composed many centuries later, reference is made 
to the enmity between Saul and Agag, as the Rabbins 
long ago observed : the righteous Mordecai is descended 
from the one, and the wicked Haman from the 
other. 

At the moment when Saul fell on Mount Gilboa, the 
Amalekites, as it happened, were signally defeated by 
David. An ancient and well-informed narrator tells us 
how David, an exile at the court of the king of Gath, 
while professing to be very differently occupied (see 
ACHISH, DAVID, § 5), was in reality carrying on a 
war of extermination against the aboriginal tribes, in 
particular the Amalekites (1S.278). On one occasion 
the Amalekites profited by his absence to seize his 
residence, Ziklag, and carried off all its inhabitants. 
He pursued them, however, made a sudden attack with 
a band of only 600 men, rescued the whole of the spoil, 
and slew them all, with the exception of 400 who 
escaped on their camels (18.30). Even the details of 
this narrative may, for the most part, be regarded as 
historical; it is obvious that the struggles here described 
were not wars on a large scale but mere raids such as 
are usual in the desert. 

In after times Amalek does not come into prominence. 
The words of Balaam, which describe it as 'the first- 
born of nations' (Ze. ; primeval nation?), 
and at the same time foretell its over- 
throw, are spoken rather from the point of view of the 
age in which Balaam is placed than from the point of 
view of the real author, who seems to have lived about 
the eighthcentury B,c. (Cp BALAAM). According to the 
remarkable notice contained in 1 Ch. 442%, 500 men of 
the tribe of Simeon, under leaders whose names are 
specified,exterminated the last remnant of the Amalekites 
in the mountain country of Seir and settled down in their 
place. Hence it would appear that the last Amalekites 
dwelt in the mountains of Edom. With this it agrees 
that Gen. 36, the substance of which must be at all 
events pre-exilic, represents Amalek as the son of Esau's 
first-born, Eliphaz, by a concubine—z.e., as an Edomite 
tribe of inferior rank : see Gen. 3612 (of which 1 Ch. 136 
is an incorrect version), and compare v.16. The con- 
cubine in question is Timna, according to v, 22 (=1ch. 
139), a sister of Lotan of Seir, and according to the 
second list in v.40 g (where Amalek is omitted), an 
Edoinite tribe or settlement. Thus the remnants of 
Amalek are, to some extent, reckoned as members of 
the Edomite race. 

The mention of Amalek among the contemporaneous 
enemies of Israel, by a psalmist of the Maccabean 
period (Ps. 837[E), is merely an 
example of the poetical licence 
whereby an ancient name is applied to a modern 
people, just as, ¢.g., Greek writers of the sixth century 
A.D, call Goths ‘Scythians.' As far as we can judge, 
the Amalekites were never a very important tribe; at 
their first appearance in history they are threatened 
with total destruction, and it would seem that neither 
Egyptian nor Assyrian records allude to their existence. 
Ancient Arabic authors, indeed, describe them as a 
mighty nation which dwelt in Arabia, Egypt, and other 
countries, and lasted down into post-Christian times. 
The present writer, however, thinks that in his short 
essay ‘On the Amalekites’ (Gottingen, 1864), he ha: 
succeeded in proving that these and other similar 
statements are either fancies suggested by passages ir 
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he OT, or else deliberate fictions, and therefore have 
o historical value. At the present day this opinion 
eems to be generally accepted. 

One branch of the Amalekites, it is true, appears to 
ave lasted somewhat longer than the rest. When Saul 

ss attacked the Amalekites he ordered the 
6. Kenites. Kenites to separate themselves from the 
loomed people, on the ground that they had shown 
‘indness to Israel at the time of the exodus (1S. 156). 
[he Kenites must therefore have belonged to Amalek, or 
oust, at least, have stood in close connection with them 
cp Judg.116 asin SBOT). Thus we find that the oracle 
f Balaam (Nu.2421 %) mentions this people, under the 
iame of Kain (v. 22, EV mg. ), immediately after Amalek. 
(heir friendly relations with Israel are, moreover, 
‘hown by the factthat, according to Judg. 116, the father- 
n-law of Moses was a Kenite (elsewhere a Midianite), 
md also by the fact that his descendants entered 
?alestine in company with the tribe of Judah. Hence 
he Kenites are reckoned as a part of Judah (18.8029, 
»p 1Ch. 255); but according to the more accurate view 
hey were a distinct people, though they dwelt in the 
south of Judzea, and were recognised as kinsmen by 
David (1S.2710). From 1Ch.255, it would appear that 
he Rechabites, with whom the nomadic lifehad become 
x religious institution, were included among the Kenites 
Jer.35 2K. 101523). In another district, the 
zreat plain of S, Galilee, we meet with Heber the Kenite 
Judg. 4 /). For W. Max Muller is mistaken when he 
lerives the name from a city called Kin (As.z. Eur. 
174); the Song of Deborah reckons Jael, the wife of 
Heber, among ‘ women in the tent’ (Judg. 524), which 
shows that the people in question are nomads. 
Accordingly we have no right to regard these Kenites 
us wholly distinct from those in the South. The 
sracle of Balaam mentions Kenites in the rocky hills of 
the South, foretelling that they will be carried away 
captive by the Assyrians. Gen.15x9 includes the 
Kenites among the ten nations whose land God will 
give to Israel. 

This people must therefore have been a nomadic 
tribe, which, at least in part, belonged to Anialek, in 
part was absorbed into Israel, and in part, it may be, 
maintained a separate existence for some time longer. 
It is not impossible that the Bedouin tribe, Kain, 
which dwelt in the desert of Sinai and the neighbouring 
districts about six centuries after Christ, may be con- 
nected with the Kenites (Kain) of the OT, as the 
present writer, following Ewald, has stated (og. ciz.). 
At the present time, some further arguments might be 
brought forward in favour of this hypothesis, which, 
however, is still very far from being absolutely proved. 

On the other hand, there are many objections to the 
theory that Cain, the fratricide, is a representative of the 
Bedouin tribe of the Kenites, as well as to 
other hypotheses of Stade (ZA TW 14 250-318 
[’94]), great as is the acuteness with'which they are 
supported. A few points alone can be here referred to. 
Cain, the brother of Abel the shepherd, is expressly 
described as a husbandman. After his evil deed he 
becomes ‘ a wanderer and a fugitive’-—¢.e., an outlawed, 
homeless criminal. This is something quite different 
from a nomad, who regularly goes to and fro within the 
same pastures in the ‘desert.' That the Kenites, from 
among whom Moses fetched a wife, and who have a 
good name almost everywhere in the OT, were a tribe 
of smiths? (and therefore of pariahs), has no evidence 
in its favour, nor can we find any indication that the 
later Arabian tribe of Kain (Bal-Kain} was of such a 
character. In the Ar. ain, which, it is true, also 
means ‘smith, craftsman,’ several words appear to be 
combined. Besides, blood-vengeance, which is first 
mentioned in the story of Cain, is by no means a 


7. Cain. 


1 Similarly Sayce, Races of OT 118. ‘They formed an 
important guild in an age when the art of metallurgy was 
confined to a few.' See however Doughty, A. Des. 1 280-282. 
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peculiarity of nomad tribes ; it prevailed also among the 
ancient Israelites, who of course were agriculturists 
(see also CAIN, § 4/-). TH. N. 


AMAM (0°98; cHn [8B]; amam [AL]), an un- 
identified site in the Negeb of Judah (Josh.15 26+). 


AMAN, 1. (aman [A], adam [B] NadaB [x7} 
Ward of Tobit’s nephew Achiacharus (Sennacherib's 
vezir, Tob. 122), who basely ill-used his benefactor, 
but came to grief himself while his victim escaped 
(Tob.1410); called Nadan in romance of Ahikar (see 
ACHIACHARUS), and no doubt, therefore, the same as 


Nassas (vacBas [BA], vaSad[y]; s,; zabath[Vg.], 
nabal [It.]), the é&ddedpos (EV ‘brother’s son’) of 
Achiacharus (Tob.11z8})}, probably to be rendered, 
in accordance with the romance, ‘ s¢s¢er’s son’ (cp 
accompanying table). See ACHIACHARUS. 


Tobiel 





t 
Tobit Anael 





sister 
! 
Nasbas (Tob. 11:8) 
2.¢., Nadan (romance) 
prob. =Aman (Toh. 14 10). 
2, (azar [BRAL} ‘Rest of Esther*107, etc. See Haman. 
AMANA (AN ‘firm, constant’; @®XA translates 


‘from the top of Amana’ érd dps rlorews ; jasol; 
Amana), 1. The name of a mountain, in Cant. 48, 
where ‘ the top of Amana’ is introduced parallel to ‘ the 
top of Senir and Hermon.’ 


“With me from Lebanon, O bride, with me from Lebanon come; 


From the summit of Amana, from the summit of Senir and 
Hermon.’ 


In the preceding distich reference is made to Lebanon. 
Evidently the poet means some part of the range of 
Antilibanus, probably the Jebel ez-Zebedani, below 
which is the beautiful village of Zebedani and the source 
of the Nahr Barada (the Heb. ARANA, g.v.). In in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-pileser IJI, and Sennacherib the 
mountain ranges Libnana and Ammanana are coupled 
(Del. Par. 103 f-}. 

2. Considering how well the form Amana is attested, 
it becomes a question whether in 2 K. 522 we should 
not adopt the Kr. in preference to the Kt., and read 
* Amana’ (so AV mg.) or AMANAH (so RV mg.) as the 
old Hebrew name of the Nahr Barada (see ABANA). 

Many MSS with the two Soncino and the Brescia editions 
have this reading in the text in Kings; Targ. and Pesh., with 
the Complut. ed. of @ and the Syro-Hex. text, also presuppose it. 

T. K. C. 

AMANAH (T2128 Kr.), 2 K.5s2f RV=AV 

AMANA, 2. 


AMARIAH (FRIDN [and FAI, see nos. 5, 6, 7] 
‘Yahwe hath spoken’ [see NAMES, § 33] or ‘ promised.’ 
Less probably ‘man of Yahwé’ on analogy of Palm. 
n. pr. xwituspx ‘man of the sun,’ see Baethg. Bezzy. 
89n.;1 amaplelia [BAL]), a name occurring frequently, 
but with the exception of (x) only in post-exilic 
literature. 

1. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 11, 
agopfe}ov [BA], apmopeov [X*], -prov [ROP vid], aua- 
pou [dte-c vid. Q]). The readings with ‘ 0’ as the second 
vowel suggest the pronunciation ‘ Amori’ = Amorite. 
Another ancestor is called ‘ Cushi’—z.e., the Cushite. 

2, In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ji. 
§ 514] § 15 [1] 2), Neh, 114 (capaple}ia [BA], am. El, -cov [LD 
=1 Ch. 94, Imrr, abbreviated form (DN, applet [BA], -Bpr [L]. 

3. One of the b‘ne BANI in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra, i. § 5 end), Ezrai0 42(papta [BX], apapras {AL]). 

4. A priest in Zernbbabel’s band (Ezra, ii. § 6G), Neh. 122 


(ecSpapjaprap[arova] [B], joapeca (x), am. [x], agapras (1), 
cp V. 13 (apace [x*]), and in list of signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 103{4] (apapeas [LJ). A comparison of 


Achiacharus (Toh. lax) 
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the lists in Neh. with 1 Ch. 24 makes jt plausible to identify 
‘Amariah’ with the priestly house of Immer’ (v. 14) whose 
institution is ascribed to David’s time (see IMMER, 3. : 

In the following (nos. 5-8), the unhistorical nature of the 
context strongly suggests that the name is introduced merely to 
give an air of antiquity to this priestly family. 

5. Chief priest, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 1911 TTMTION 5 Jos, 
apauras). 

6. A Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 3115 @AMIOX > papras 
[BAL am. (L). eee 

7. One of the b’ne Hebron, a Kohathite Levite (aaSve [B]) 5 
1 Ch. 23293 in 2423 YON (ajeapeas [A])- 

8, Amariah occurs twice in the genealogy of the high priests, 
(a)as son of Meraioth; 1 Ch. 67 [533} (apapias [A]! Jos. 
Apodatos)=6 §2 [37] (adtapeca. [B, Ze., MA misread AIA]), and 
(8) as a son of Azariah, 611 [537] (papas [AL], cp Ezra 
73 (capapera [BA] apaproy (L])=1 Esd. 82 (apapfecov [B] 
ayLarptov {aly EV Amarias, as in 4 Esd. la, Ameria [ed. 

ensley]), probably the same as 5 above (cp Be.). See further 
Hicyu Priest and note the suspicious recurrence of the 
sequence Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok (cp We. Prod.(4) 222). 
See MERAIAH. 

AMARIAS (amapioy [AD, 
AMARIAH (@.v., 4). 


AMABA (MWY ; rather, perhaps, *Wt)¥ Ammishai, 
cp ameccae) [B in 2 S.19, BA in ¢. 20, A inc. 17], 
-ecal [A], -ecca [L always; A occasionally], and other 
variants, see below ; cp ABISHAI, AMASAI. The form 
Amasa rests on a false etymology [from woy=ony] ; cp 
AMASHSAI ; SO Marq. Fund. 24). 

1. Son of Abigail, the sister of Zeruiah and David 
(1 Ch. 236 f 2 S.1725 apecoe [B], -coaet [A]). His 
father was: Jether a Jezreelite—not an ‘Israelite’ or an 
‘ Ishmaelite’ (see ABIGAIL, 2). He was among those 
that fell away from David to ABSALOM (g¢.¥.), who 
entrusted him with the command of his forces (z 8. 
1725). In spite of this, David thought it prudent to 
conciliate Amasa by a promise of the same position in 
his own army, JoaB (p.v.) having earned the king’s dis- 
pleasure (z S$. 1913 [14] @ecoat [A]). On the renewal 
of revolt under Sheba (2 S.201), in which according to 
one view he was implicated, Amasa was entrusted with 
mustering the men of Judah (v. 4). Joab soon took 
his revenge upon his rival. Amasa having failed to 
appear at the appointed time, David commissioned 
Abishai (2 S. 206)! to go with his men in pursuit of the 
rebels, and Joab naturally joined the party. The cousins 
met at Gibeon, and while Joab was pretending to give 
Amasa a friendly salute, he gave him a deadly blow” 
(zS.208-z0). The narrator is not interested enough in 
the unfortunate man to tell us whether he ever received 
an honourable burial (v. 12 aBeooaer [Bonce], aperat 
[A once]). See SHERA, ii. I (end). 

His death is referred to in 1K. 25 opercoe [B] -ooo (LI, 
aupera [A] and v. 32 (anecoa [EL; A omits]). "(The 8 of 
ener cape in 1 Ch. 217|B) may come from the following Hebrew 
Nees Ciuaotelias [BAL]), an Ephramite, temp. Ahaz (2 Ch. 
28x24). T.KC. 


AMASAI (wry, perhaps rather to be read ‘tI, 
Ammishai [so We. Z/G®) 24, n. 2], CP Wadd UNO 


in 1 Ch. 62535 ABISHAI; aMmaca? [BAL]. -ce [N})- 
1. A name in the genealogy of Kohath ¢1 Ch. 625 ma, 
apueroes [B], -acr [A], -oa [L]; 1 Ch. 635[20], auaterov 
[B], -vas [A}). 

2. Chief of David’s ‘thirty,’ 1 Ch. 1218 [x9]; see 
DAVID, § 11 @ iii., to whom the Chronicler ascribes an 


obviously not very ancient poetic speech. 

He has been variously identified with Amasa (e.g., by Ew.) 
and with Abishai, who is called Abshai in z Ch. 1120. Ki, 
even corrects to ‘Abishai’ (SBOT, ad Zoc.). Neither Amasa 
nor Abishai, however, occupied the rank of chief_of the thirty, 
according to the lists in 2 S.23 and 1 Ch. 11. The matter is 
of no great moment, since the connection in which Amasai is 
mentioned in 1 Ch. 12 does not permit us to use the passage 
for historical purposes. The Chronicler‘s conception of Saul’s 
fugitive son-in-law is dominated by the later view of David as 


1 Esd. 82=Ezra73 











1 For another suggested compound of spf] see MERIBBAAL. 
13r 





1 Most critics change Abishai here and inv, 7 to SJoab’ (the 
reading of Pesh.), but perhaps mistakenly. See Bu. SBOT, 
adloc. 

2 See Dr.,or Bn., for restoration of the text. 
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the ‘anointed’ of Yahwé and the founder of the one legitimate 
dynasty (We. Pro7.(?) 180). 

3. A priest, temp. David ¢(1Ch. 1524). 

4. Ancestor of Mahath, a Kohathite Levite, temp. 
Hezekiah; probably a family name; cp no. 1 (2 Ch. 
2912 : act [BA], aeoo [L]). 

5. See below, AMASHAI. 

AMASHATI, or rather, as in RV, Amashsai (*‘DWIDY, 
where D implies a reading 'D}DY based on a false deriva- 
tion from DY ; perhaps really to be read Ammishai, see 
AMASAD), a priestly name in the post-exilic list of in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA, il. § 15 a), Neh. 1113 
(amacle}ia [BN], -cai [L], -mecat [A])=2 Ch. 922 
where the name is MAASAI, AV Maasiar (WYID 
[Ba. Gi.], some authorities ‘YD [Gi]; maacala [BI, 


~ve [L], Macal [A]; wentoo, in Neh. wennwad.). 

AMASIAH (MDt0y, § 29, ‘ Yahwé bears,’ cp AMOS ; 
macalac [B], -atiac [A], amactac [L]), one of 
Jehoshaphat’s captains (2Ch. 17:6t). 


AMATHEIS (emaéeic IB), 1 Esd. 929 AV=Ezra 
1028 ATHLAI. 


AMATHIS (amaéeitin [A]), 1 Macc. 12esf AV, 
RV HaMatTH (¢.v.). 


AMAZIAH (477°¥1D8, and in nos. 2-4, 717 SDN, § 29, 


‘Yahwé is mighty,’ cp Amoz; ameccleltac [BAL], 
ec}. [AL], -macle]i- [BAQ]. -macct- 

1. b. Joash ; father of Uzziah and king of Judah circa 
796-790 B.C. (see CHRONOLOGY, §§ 35, 37) 2 K. 141-20 
2Ch. 25. Two points in his favour are mentioned in 
Kings—viz., that he punished his father’s murderers 
and that he reconquered the Edomites who had revolted 
(see Epom, § 8; JOKTHEEL, 2). Whether he was 
to any extent successful against that restless and war- 
like people has indeed been doubted, but on grounds 
which will not bear examination. 

Am. Itz is, in fact more than probably a later insertion 
(see Amos, § 9), so that ’the inference, drawn from this passage 
by Stade (in’87) and Kittel, that Amos knew of no great calamity 
befalling Edom inrecent times, falls to the ground. 

Amaziah‘s unfortunate challenge to Joash king of 
Israel (who treated him, according to the narrative, ‘ as 
a good-natured giant might treat a dwarf,’ 2 K. 148%) 
ended seriously enough, in the strengthening of the old 
supremacy of northern over southern Israel (see ISRAEL, 
§ 31). It is quite possible that the Edomites took 
advantage of the weakness of Judah to recover in some 
degree their independence; but of this we have no 
information. 

The Chronicler assures ns (2 Ch. 25 14) that, onvhis return from 
the sanguinary battle in the ‘valley of salt’ (cp 2 K.147), 
Amaziah adopted the worship of the Edomitish deities, forgetting 
that such an act would be possible only if the Edomites were 
either the masters or the allies of the people of Judah. 

Like his father, Amaziah died a violent death ; possibly, 
as Wellhausen, Stade, and Kittel suppose, the con- 
spiracy against him was not unconnected with the 
disgrace which he had brought on his country. The 
Chronicler’streatment of Amaziah’s reign is of special 
significance for the Chronicler’s period (see Bennett, 
Chron. 413-417, and cp Kue. Zind, S st, n. 4). 

Sources. Theaccount given in Kings is of composite origin. 
2 K.148-14 comes from a somewhat unfriendly source, which 
may be of N. Israelitish origin. The rest of ch. 14belongs to 
the Denteronomistic compiler, who lays stress on Amaziah’s 
better side, and who at the close of his story probably makes 
use of the royal annals. 

z, Priest of Bethel, temp. Amos (Am.7 1012). SeeAmos, § 1. 

3. A Simeonite (1 Ch, 434 auacle}ia [BA}, -aocov [L]). 

4. A Merarite, temp. David’ (t Ch, 645 [30] aveccera (?)[B], 
-aova [L}, pacoora [A]). T. KC. 


AMBASSADOR, the EV rendering of the following 
three Hebrew words :-— 

1. Melts (y»dn) in 2 Cb. 32 31 (peopvrns), more properly ‘inter- 
preter’ (as EV in Gen. 4223 [épunvevris], in Is. 4327 {RV mg. 
ambassador, &pxovres GHBNAQT, but Aq. Sym. é a 
in Job 33 23 1@ARA ie devarpbbooi ef Syme arenes aes 

2, MalGkh (qxbp) ina Ch. 8521 Is. 304337 Ez. 1725 (/a,5 


to send; cp BDB Lea, adZoc.; &yyedos), a word used indefinitely 
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of any messenger, SO, €§., of a priest (cp Mal. 27), a prophet 
Cs. 4219; 9b xupredovres), or (as arequenth) anangel. Malakh, 
accordingly, often approximates to the idea of ‘ambassador’ 7 
cp the emissaries sent to Edom, Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
Ammon (Nu. 20142121 mpeBers, Judg. 1112; EV ‘messengers’). 

3. St (sry) in Is. 18 2 (ounpa [BRAOT and Th., hut Aq. mpec- 
Birys, Sym. daréderodos, ‘hostages,’ cp1 Macc. 1108 7953, etc.])), 
Is.579 RV (AV ‘messengers’ 5 mpéoBus), Jer. 4914 Pr. 1317 
2513 (ny in the last, messenger, &yyeAos) and Oh. 11 (wepoxy, 
a confusion with PSD or “ASID), The denom, vh. ost, ‘to 
feign one’s self an ambassador,’ found in MT of Jos. 9 (cp EV) 
should he read s»yyn, ‘take provision’ (so RV mg. after most 
versions ; cp Bennett, S&OT, adZoc.).1 

In the Apocrypha ‘ambassador’ represents apéaBus, mpea- 
Blelurys in 1 Macc. 970 119 14az (mpeoBirepor [NV]) 40 (rpec- 
Burépots [V]) 1517 2 Macc. 1134 (in 1 Macc. 13 142; AV has 
* messengers’), and dryyehos in Judith 31 AV (RV here and EV 
elsewhere ‘messenger’). In NT the word occurs in 2 Cor. 520 
Eph. 620 Gcpereelay, Philem. 9 RV mg. (apecirys). 

A distinction between messengers and diplomatic 
agents naturally presupposes an acquaintance with 
state-craft hardly possible in Israel before the monarchy, 
and even in David’s time emissaries from one court to 
another were liable to be abused, although the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the offenders may suggest that 
ambassadorial rights were beginning to be recognised 
(see2 S.101 7). The first use of sz, apparently the 
only approach to a specific word for ‘ambassador,’ 
naturally belongs to the time when Israel had been 
forced into diplomatic relations with Egypt and Assyria 
(of whose frequent intercommunication at a much earlier 
period the Amarna tablets tell us so much). From the 
nature of the case sé is presumably a loan-word.? 
The employment of the term #éés, ‘ interpreter,’ is the 
more interesting since Aramaic was the language of 
diplomacy for Assyrians and Hebrews; cp Is. 361:, and 
see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § 2. See PosT, RABSHAKEH, 

8 A.C. 

AMBER (Sovn; in pause [Ez.82, where, however, 
Co. regards it as a gloss] abpein). 

Cp Egyp. Aswen, ‘electrum’? or ‘bronze‘; see EGypt, § 362 
last note, also Lag. Vebers. 221 5 but cp Erman, ZDMG 46 

115 {’92], and also Ebers, 24. 31 454; against 
1. Hashmal the usual explanation of “n see Konig, Lehrgeb. 

=amber. 1 99.. Fr. Del. in Ba.-Del. zekied xii. 
identifies the Egyptian word quoted, and also 
Heb. Lovin, with Ass. @%#zar#_ which he defines in Ass, HiV-B 
as a costly brilliant metal (2). "So Hommel, Die Seazit., Volker 
1450. 

The Heb. kashmai occurs thrice (or twice; see above) 
in Ezek.®, and is rendered by the EV ‘ amber.’ €§242 
has #Aexrpov, Vg.4 electrum, a rendering which most 
scholars (¢.g., Smend) have adopted, supposing, from 
the context, that some metallic substance is meant, and 
understanding #Aexrpoy to mean here a certain alloy of 
gold and silver (Egyptologists have given the same 
meaning to the apparently related Egyptian word). 
This interpretation, however, rests upon a mistake as 
to the ancient use of the term #Aexrpor (see also EGYPT, 
§ 36, last note). 

It is true the name is sometimes used of a metallic substance. 
Thus, to cite the earliest case, Sopbeces (Antig. 1036-38) makes 
Creon speak of electrum from Sardis (rdv apds ZapSewy HAeKrTpov) 
and Indian gold (cat rv "Ivducdv xpvodv), doubtless meaning by 
the former what the Greeks commonly called pale. gold (Aevxds 
xpveds), anatural alloy of gold and silver (one part silver to three 
or four parts of gold) found native in great abundance in Lydia. 
That electrum, however was not a term commonly applied 
to such an alloy seems ’indicated by the pains which Strabo 
takes to explain the term as used in metallurgy of the residuum 
(xé@apue) left after the first smeltine of cold ore (cdvca 146). He 








2} ty, ‘ambassador,’ appears in G in four other places in Is., 
viz. 188 (for py, ‘a pang’) 212 Ow yy for TD “Ayy 397 


(between yy and ~nyp) and 639 (for 1¥ compare Du., ad éoc., 
Che. Jntr, Isa. 350). 

2 The connection with Ar. sar, ‘to go’ (Ges.-Bu.), does not 
commend itself. It may perhaps be compared with Ass. si7-vazz, 
‘stick’ or ‘sceptre’ (see Del. dss, HW 2B, s.v.)—the official derives 
his vay from the emblem of office, originally the courier’s 
stick (?). 

3 1427, ‘and out of the midst thereof as the colour of amber,’ 
‘I saw as the colonr of amber’; 82 ‘as the appearance of 
brightness as the colour of amber.’ 

4 For arendering tpes in Ezek. 1 4see Field, Heragla. 
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himself usually employs the expression ‘pale gold’ when he 
alludes to the native alloy. Sophocles, too (/.c.), shows that 
he is employing the word in an unusual and extended way, by 
appending the qualifying phrase ‘from Sardis. 

Usually the word has quite another meaning. 

In Homer, é.g., where the word occurs thrice and is signifi- 
cantly applied to an article trafficked in by Phoenicians, the 
trader who captured Eumzeus is described (Od. 15460)as having 
a golden necklace (nerd & ,AéxTpoLaoey éepro) strung with pieces 
of electrum (similarly in Od. 18296, HAEKTporowy eepucvor). The 
use of the term in the plural in these passages forbids us by 
any possibility taking it as meaning the gold and silver alloy. 





If, then, by electrum the versions do not mean metallic 
electrum they must mean amber. There are, however, 
two kinds af amber, and it remains to consider which is 
meant. The one, usually a dark red (rarely of a light 
colour), is found in the south of Europe (Catania, 
Reggio) and in the Lebanon; the other, usually of a 
yellow or golden colour, but occasionally darker in 
hue, has from ancient times been met with in great 
abundance on the shores of the Baltic (whence our 
chief modern supply is derived), and also occurs on the 
coasts of the North Sea. As the Pheenician had red 
amber thus at his very door, he may early have learned 
to employ it for purposes of art and ornament, just as 
he learned his art of dyeing with purple from having 
the murex in abundance by his shores. Moreover, red 
amber is, as stated above, also to be found in Sicily, 
and may have been procmed thence. As increased 
demand called for an increased supply, traders, sailing 
round the coast of the 4@gean in quest of new fishing 
grounds for the purple-fish, would naturally search 
keenly for fresh supplies of the precious substance, for 
the ancients prized amber far beyond its modern value. 

Its power of attracting light substances, and the fact that 
when warmed it emitted a faint perfume, invested it for them 
with an element of mystery. How far they actually ascribed 
to it certain medicinal properties, as is still the case in the East 
with ambergris—an animal substance that has lent its name 
(adopted by us from the Arabs) to amber—it is impossible to 
say. As these two substances, which have really nothing in 
common save the power to emit a kind of perfume, have been 
called by the same name, the fact that ambergris is prized as 
an aphrodisiac may perhaps indicate that there was some 
belief that amber (electrum) possessed some similar potency. 
This is actually stated by Pliny (WA xxxvii. 311), who tells 
us that in his own time the peasant women in the regions north 
of the Po wore amher necklaces, chiefly as an ornament, but 
also for medical reasons, and goes on to enumerate a number 
of ailments for which it was regarded as a specific, either taken 
as a potion or applied externally. That its property of attrac- 
tion (whence our modern word electricity) was early known to 
the Greeks is proved by the notice of Thales. 


But how would red amber naturally give a name to 
a metallic electrum? To the eye of the Greek the 
essential, difference between pure gold 
low araber and the alloy (to which we have in 
y * Enelish confined the name electrum) 
being the pale colour of the latter (Nevxds xpueés), any 
name which he would apply to it to differentiate it from 
pure gold would naturally be one which would indicate 
this paleness. The reddish amber of the South would 
not furnish such a name, having no resemblance in hue 
to metallic electrum. But the yellow Baltic amber, 
varying as it does in shade from almost white to a 
bright golden, would give a fairly accurate description 
of the alloy, whose hue varies with the proportion df 
its component parts. Similarly when, in the second 
passage quoted above from the Odyssey, a necklace & 
gold set with pieces of amber is likened to the sun 
(7é\vov @s), the golden (Baltic) amber answers to the 
description far better than the red. We may assume, 
then, that from remote ages supplies of Baltic (yellow) 
amber as well as of red amber were available. 

Nor is this a mere hypothesis. It has been removed 
from the realm of probability into that of established 
fact, by the finding of amber in the tombs discovered 
at Mycenae by D. Schliemann in 1876, and of beads 
of the same material in his more recent excavations 
at Tiryns. As the red amber and the Baltic amber 
differ essentially in chemical composition, Dr. Helm, 
an eminent chemist of Dantzig, has been able to prove 
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vy actual analysis that this amber is the Baltic variety 
Schliemann's Ziryns, 1886, App. p. 372). 

It was, doubtless, from the German tribes along one 
of the highways which were in constant use in historic 
‘imes that the ancient supplies of Baltic amber were 
obtained. We know that down to the time of Herodotus 
about 430 B.C.) the Greeks had not as yet opened up 
any line of communication with the amber coasts from 
-be side of the Euxine. 

Herodotus visited Olbia, and though he has given a pretty 
‘ull account of those regions, mentioning a trade-route leading 
owards the East, and though we kuow from his own words 
'3z15) that the amber trade was a subject which had excited 
ais attention, he expresses the commonly received opinion that 
t was obtained at the mouth of the Eridanus [Pol. 

Neither does Baltic amber seem to have reached 
Greece in his time by any Russian-Balltan route (59). 
Down to the time of Theophrastus (315 B.C.) it was 
entirely through northern Italy that the Greeks got 
iheir supply of it.) .The lake-dwellings of Switzerland 
and the valley'of the Po have yielded abundance of 
beads of Baltic amber, and similar beads are well known 
tn the tombs of central Italy. We need have little 
hesitation, therefore, in believing the statement of Pliny 
(NH xxxvii. 3.44) that it was brought by the Germans into 
Pannonia and thence reached the Veneti, who dwelt 
at the head of the Adriatic.3 As the main lines of 
commerce change but little through the ages, it was 
probably by this route that the amber beads reached 
Mycenae and Tiryns in the bronze age. and articles of 
the same kind may even have reached Palestine. The 
bead found at Lachish, however, has been proved, since 
this article was in print, to be not Baltic amber, but, 
like that found at Tell-Zakariya (PAO, April 1899, 
p. 107), a resin, and no trace of amber has yet been 
found in Mesopotamia (Per~-Chip., Art. Chald. 2 362). 
Nevertheless it is possible that even the yellow variety 
may have reached Palestine in the sixth century B.c., 
and the view of the ancient versions that the Hebrew 
hashmal indicates this substance may be correct. 

W.R. 


AMEN (VON 34 in @ usually yévorro;® in work of 
Chronicler éy4v, and so in NT very often), an adj.” 
LInOT. signifying stability, used only as an interjec- 
tion expressive of assent of one kind or 

another.8 Three stages may be distinguished: (1) 
Initial Amen, referring back to words of another speaker : 
probably the earliest usage, occurring even in common 
speech® (1K. 136Jer.286 11s, the only certainly pre-exilic 
Amens).10_ (2) Detached Amen, the complementary sen- 
tence being suppressed (Dt. 27 15-26 Neh. 513 ; double in 


1 They appear to have confused with it a stone called Avy- 
youpiov or digurius ; as so often occurs they mistook the region 
whence the article was transmitted to them for the actual place 
of production (Theophr. De Laf. 16). 

Pliny’s statement is confirmed by a remark of Herodotus 
(1196) from which it appears that the only knowledge then. 
obtainable respecting central Europe came by way of the Veneti, 
a fact which shows that the Greeks knew of a line of communi- 
cation in this direction. : 

3 Pytheas of Massilia bad, in the fourth century 3.¢., found 
the Guttones gathering it and giving it in trade to the Tutones. 

4 Tt probably occurs in twelve places in the Hebrew, for in 
Is. 6516, although Aq. (remerreéras), Sym. Pesh., and Vg. 
have amen, it should probably (so Che. Di. Du. Rys. in 45, 
and perhaps Targ. Jon. @®N49T [aAndcvov)) be vocalised other- 
wise, perhaps ]$ (as in Is. 251, where indeed the Gk. Vss. [hut 
Sym. not, as usual, duyjy, but wire] and Vg. read amen). 
@BXAQ read it also, in a corrupt text, in Jer. 1522 and in Jer. 
319. EV has amen always; RV even in Jer. 115. It occurs 
in six _places in @ Apocr. (for Judg. 1320 cp Eth. Pesh.). Vg. 
adds Tob. 9142 1323 and 2 Esd. [Neh.] 1331 5; in Ecclus. 5029 it 
is probably late. . 

Eight (eleven) times, &Ay0@s once. oe 

6 There is much variety of text. TR has itin someirg places, 
of which RV rejects 19 (see below, § 2). 

7 See, however, Earth, WB 8§ 5¢ and 74. 

8 For three kinds see Shebu‘oth 364 (mid.). 

$ It seems most likely that in Jer. 319 @ read 8 as 'f’R= 
2 Toy, 

10 G has it also in Jer. 319 1511 (Is..251 is not pre-exilic). 
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Nu. 522 and in Neh. 86= 1 Esd.947. Amen must have 

beeninliturgical use in the time of the Chronicler (1Ch. 16 
36= Ps. 10648). Later, but very similar, are Judith13 20 
Tob. 912 (Vg.), and Tob. 88. With the fact that none of 
these relates to temple service may be compared, e.g., 

Jer. Berach.14c. The Chronicler, however, appends 
Amen (Z.c.) to extracts from Pss. 105 and 96.1. (3)An 

apparent jzzaf Amen, there being no change of speaker ; 

frequent from NT Epp. onwards, but in OT only (a) 
in subscriptionto first three (four)divisions of Psalter and 
3 and 4 Macc.; and (6) at end of prayer, Neh. 1331 and 
Tob. 1318 (both only in Vg.). In Tob. 141g (BNA} we 
have almost a fourth stage : (4) a simple sadscriptional 
Amen, like that, ¢.g., of the TR of Lk., without, strictly 
speaking, any preceding doxology.? é 

Just as & translates, as we have seen, by yevouro 
in the Law, the Prophets, and even the Psalter, but has 

2. In NT auqy in the Chronicler and Apocrypha,? 

. * so in NT Lk. often avoids (omits or trans- 
lates) Amen, and so even Mt. and to a less extent Mk. 
Stage (1) is represented by only Rev. 7114194 2220; 
(z) by Rev. 514 and the usage testified to by z Cor. 
1416; (3 )by usage of Epistles (fifteendoxologies, mostly 
well-attested ;" nineteen blessings, mostly ill-attested).4 
There is no real instance of (4). 

The Amens of the Gospels (fifty-two in Synopt., 
twenty-five in Jn.) are a peculiar class, declared by 
Delitzsch7 unparalleled in Hebrew literature: initial 
Amens§ like group (1), but lacking the backward refer- 
ence. The sayings that they introduce are only some- 
times at all related to what now precedes them. The 
double div (twenty-five times) of the Fourth Gospel, 
whichoccursevenin Jn. 1338(=Mk. 1430, etc. ), Delitzsch 
tried (2.¢.) to explainas=Aram. amen aména (=amen 
amer na=dyuhv déyw), which sounded like duty duhy ; 
but Dalman argues strongly against this.9 For a 
suggestion of a different kind see GosPELs, § 50 n.2° 

The key to Rev. 314(6 dv), ‘the faithful and true 
witness,’ is doubtless the traditional Massoretic pointing 
of Is. 6516 (at least as old as Sym.) with possibly a 
reminiscence of the practice of Jesus and of 2 Cor. 120. 
Here, again, div is neut., and the meaning is not quite 
so clear; but probably du has about the same mean- 
ing as in 1 Cor. 14 16. 

The liturgical use of Amen, vouched for in apostolic times by 
this last passage, is attested, as regards the Eucharist, by Justin 

Martyr for the second century (Ago. i, 65 
3. Elsewhere. arapoy Aads erevpyuet Aéywr “Auyv), and, 
. as by Jerome two centuries later(preface to 
Bk. ii, of Coz, in A. ad Gal., ‘ad similitudinem .. .tonitrui 
amen reboat '), while the introduction of Amen in the baptismal 
service is probably later. Post-hihlical Judaism greatly de- 
veloped the theory of the use of Amen. He who pronounced 
it was greater than he who blessed. It opened the gates of 
heayen,!2 It must not be uttered in a slovenly or careless way 
nor yet prolonged too much.18_ The synagogue still uses it 14 and 
Mohammedans are in the habit of adding it after reciting the 
first Sura of the Koran. 

For references to older literature see, é.g., Vigouroux, 276. 
Dict., s.v.; for references to passages in Talm. see, ¢.g., Kohut's 

. Aruch, s.v.; for usage of temple doxology 

4, Literature. Graz, MGW, 1872, pp. 481-96, and 
Psalmen 62 7 91 #3 for Rabbinic treat- 

ment, @.g, Jebuda Khalas, Sefer ha-Misir, Pereg. 4 (ed. 
Mantua, 42) 5 Voséf Caro, Beth Yosef (Orach-Hajim) ed. 





1 Gratz accordingly argues that our Psalms are a synagogue 
arrangement. 

2 This is hardly trne of N. 

3 Except Judith 1320. 

4 W & H give in square brackets, also a final 'Amen.' 

5 All except 2 ‘Pet. 318, 

6 Also Rev. 1 7(after yaé; neither doxology {?] nor_benedic- 
tion). Rev.118 1Jn.5ar 2Jn. 13 are excluded in RV. Cp 
JOR 98, n. 2 

7 *Talm. Stud. ix, éunv duny’ in ZLTH., 1856, pp. 422-4. 

8 All in sayings of Jesus. The five finals (Mt. 613 2820 Lk. 
2453 In 2125 Mk. 1620) are wanting in the best MSS. 

9 See Dalm, Gram. 193 (cp 7177 49, 228 146). 

10 See now also Dalman as cited below, § 4. 

1 See Shebu‘oth as above and. many other places. For an 
example of ‘Amen’ in conversation see 4deda Zara 65a. 

2 Shabbath 1196 mid. of p. 

3 Ber, Ala. . 

14 Authorised Daily Prayer-Book,N. M. Adler, 189. 
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Venice, 1350, 1 fol. 848-854. On the whole subject see H. W, 
Hogg ‘Amer, notes on its Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Post-diblical times,’ /QR 9 1-23 [’96] and in connection there- 
with Nestle, 'The Last Word in the 'Bible,’ Zzdosttory Times 
January 1897, p. 1907, To the ahove must now be added 
Dalman, Die Worte Jest 185-7 (B. H.W. HL 


AMETHYST (non, ame6yctoc [BAF], -coc 


‘LI, amethystus, Io ) The amethyst isa variety 


of quartz (SiO,) or rock-crystal (see CRYSTAL) of a clear 
purple or bluish violet colour (from,iron peroxide or 
manganese), often marked by zigzag or undulating lines 
(thecolour being disposed in clouds). The Greek name 
[Rev.2l20; cp Ex. 2819 =3912 [36 19 in @]), which was 
adopted into Latin, implies an ancient belief that the 
wearer of an amethyst could drink wine freely without 
fear of intoxication. The source of the belief is found 
in Theophrastus (Zag. 31), who is the earliest Greek 
writer to mention the stone, which he calls 75 éuéOucov. 
It is asimple case of sympathetic magic, for Theophrastus 
says (Lap. 31) 7 6¢ dpébvoor olvwrdy TH xpbe : it is 
wine-coloured, hence its amuletic potency against the 
effects of wine. Greek engravers, accordingly, not in- 
frequently cut Bacchanalian subjects on this stone. 
Hence the point of several epigrams in the Anthologia 
Greca (e.g., ix. 752, on the ring of Cleopatra, adorned 
with Methé, Drunkenness; and ix. 748, on a gem 
engraved with a figure of Bacchus). It seems also to 
have been believed that the amethyst caused those who 
wore it to dream, or to have propitious dreams (cp the 
extract from Burhan in Lag. AMi#th, 1236). Hence 
the engraved akdamad of the ‘Breastplate’ of P (Ex. 
2819= 3912; explained by Kimchi as the dream-stone ; 
apbnx from obm ‘to dream') has been commonly 
identified with the amethyst (thus apparently @), so 
much engraved by the Greeks. Cp PRECIOUS STONES. 
Del., on the other hand (4feé, Lang. 36 n.), derives the name 
from 4 &ase#, an Armenian people and district often mentioned 
in Babylonian and Assyrian texts, supporting the suggestion by 
referring to Sennacherib's repeated mention of Armenia and its 
neighbonrhood ‘as a rich mine of certain precious stones. 
Bondi considers it an Egyptian loan-word (ekhmowe), while Di. 
connects it with mD?n, the mallow, and adopts the explanation 
‘green malachite.’ W,R. 


AMI (8), Ezra257}= Neh. 359 AMON (g.v., 3). 


AMINADAB (aminadaB [Ti. WH]), Mt.14 and 
(aAmein [WH], mg. adam) Lk. 833 AV=RV 
AMMINADAB (¢.¥., 1). 

AMITTAI (*HD8, § §2, from MD, ‘truth,’ perhaps a 
theophorous compound; amaéle]t [BAL], father of 
the prophet Jonah (z K. 1425 Jonah1 r?). 


AMMAH, The Hill of (M18 NYA; o Boynoc 
AmMMAN[B], -ma[A], emma [L], OMMATON OT AMM. 
[Jos. Ant. vii.13]), an unknown hill 'that lieth before 
Giah’ (?), where Joab and Abishai stayed their pursuit 
after Abner (zS.224f). From a comparison of vv. 24 
and as it is probable that we should restore the name 
also in v. 25 for ‘ one hill,’ AV ‘an hill’ (nnw ny2a). 


So Bu. (SBOT), Sam. ad/oc. following We.’s suggestion that 
the two hills are Na same. Oherwise Klo., who in v. 25 con- 
jectures p°p48 (nde), the ascent of Adummim. 

In v. 24 Sym. 8 gully) Theod. @8paywyds) and Vg. 
(aqueeductus) give the word a meaning which it hears only in 
post-hihlical Heb.; moreover, since the word py has no article 
prefixed, it cannot be an appellative here. 

AMMI (Hos.21, and, in Lo-ammi, 223[25}). 
Lo-RUHAMAH. 

AMMI, Names with. The element‘azemd (“DY) or, 
at the end of words, 'am(DY) has been interpreted in 

«:, three different ways—viz., as meaning (1) 

1. Initial [my] people, or (2} [my] kinsman or uncle, 


See 


paternal or else as being (3)the proper name of a 
uncle, 8° 


So long as this group of names! was 
regarded by itself in the light of Hebrew philology alone, 


1 The exact limits of the group are uncertain 5 for in the case 
of several names that have been included in it, it is open to doubt 
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the interpretation of ‘ami or ‘amby ‘ people’ seemed 
the most obvious, and was most generally adopted for 
all names alike. The result was not quite satisfactory ; 
for ' the people of God’ or ‘ my people is God’ (‘asemzel) 
was, to say the least, an improbable meaning for the 
name of an individual. In the light of comparative 
philology and newly recovered parallel names in other 
languages, it became clear that ‘ people’ was not the real 
meaning of the element in at least some of the names. 

Names containing ‘eed are common in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions, hut in Arabic ‘awe signifies not fpeople,’ hut 
‘paternal uncle’; the latter, therefore is the most reasonable 
interpretation of the element in Arabic words. A closely 
similar interpretation is also thoroughly justifiable in Hebrew 
names; for the sense ‘uncle,’ or perhaps rather the widermeaning 
‘kinsman,’ is secured for ‘awe in Hebrew by a comparison of the 
parallel phrases »p)43 Sy pxi and ypy Sy “x95 cp the use of 
Ass. ammi for ‘relatives’ in Am. Tabases RVs 5106, Such 
an interpretation of ‘aveze¢ in Semitic names generally is further 
supported by the fact that names of this type are found side by 
side in the same languages with names identical in form contain- 
ing another element (see As3, NAMES WITH) denoting akinsman 5 
thus, ¢.g., in Hebrew we have the series Anmicel, 4éz-el Hi-el 
(=Ahi-el); Ammi-nadab, Ahi-nadab, Adi-nadab ; and,’ in S. 
Arabian (following CIS 4, 2.g., nos. 731020169554 ‘Ane- 
karib, Aéd#-karib, Akhi-karib, Déd-karib.2 

The interpretation of ‘ammiby ‘uncle’ (or ‘kinsman’ ) 
in the S. Arabian names and in several at least of the 
Hebrew instances (Ammiel, Amminadab, Eliam, Ammi- 
shaddai (?), Ammihud, Ammizabad, Ben-ammi) is now 
generally adopted; and this much at least may be 
regarded as well established,_that names in Ammi 
originated from the same circle of ideas as names in 
Abi, Ahi. 

On certain ambiguities common to all these classes see Apt, 
ii. (viz. on their syntactical interpretation, § 1,77 ; on the human 
or divine, § 4, and on the general or special character of the refer- 
ence, § 5). 

With regard to the present group in particular a 
further question has arisen, viz., whether Ammi be not 

ss the f i 
Mob teins | Pr arcuctice ve oughvont io aanine 
proper name. sequences We -OUBH 
the worship of this deity where such 
names -are found. The facts which have raised this 
question are these : 


(1) Compounds with ‘avene are parallel not only to compounds 
with 22, ahi, but also to compounds with divine proper names, 
thus in Hebrew we have Ammiel, Joel ; Eliam, Elijah > Azenei- 
nadab, Yéhénadab (cp Moabite Chéydshnadab), Réhab‘asz 
(Rehoboam), and Réhabyak. (2) The chief god of the Kataban 
(or walad ‘amm-—a'S. “Arabian people) was called ‘Amm, and 
Emu was a name given to the god Nergal by the Shuhites on 
the W. af the Euphrates; ep also the name Ammon (¢.%., § 9. 


These facts, however, are insufficient to warrant us in 
separating names in ‘ammi, at least so far as their origin 
is concerned, from names in Abi, Ahi. Still, it is clear 
that ‘amm(z), originally an appellative, applicable and 
applied by different clans or peoples to different gods, 
became in certain cases the proper name of a deity; 
and, where this usage can be independently proved to 
have been current, it is reasonable to interpret ‘am in 
such cases as the proper name of a deity (cp the parallel 
case of Baal); but we are scarcely justified in inferring 
from the mere existence of names in ‘ammiamong a 
certain people that the proper name of their deity was 
‘Amm ; in particular it is very hazardous to conclude 
that the Hebrews worshipped a distinct deity ‘Ammm, 

The compound personal and local names in ‘am(final) 
present some considerable difficulties, which require 
further consideration. Is the sense ¢ kins- 
man’ for ‘am always the most natural 





3. Final ‘am. 


whether the text is sound, sometimes even in its consonants. 
The apparent cases of initial ‘awee7 are the following six :— 
Ammiel, Ammihud, Ammihur, Amminadab, Ammishaddai, 
Ammizabad, and the place-name Amad; those of final *“amthe 
following seven :—Aniam, Eliam, Ithream Jashobeam, Jeka- 
meam, Terohoam, Rehoboam, and the five Glace-names Jibleani, 
Jokdeam, Jokmeam, Jokneam, Jorkeam. Cp also Ben-ammi. 
See JEROBOAM. , also AMasA_ AmAsAi, AMASHAI. 

Glaser produces evidencd from the Minzean inscriptions to 
show that ‘Sammi,’ as a term for God, was long in use, though 
at a distance from Palestine; see Hommel, ZDMG 49 526 (95). 
Cp. however, Gray’s remark, Z#P/V 53. 

But cp Dop, NAMES wITH, where a different view is taken. 
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me? Or may we in some cases prefer the sense 
‘people,’ ‘kinsfolk,’ on the grounds put forward in 
HPN 59(cp2z5)? The question is sometimescompli- 
zated by the uncertainty of the formin MT. It must 
also be remembered that Rehoboam (Réhab‘am) was the 
3on of an Ammonitish mother, and that the eponym of the 
Ammonites is called Ben-ammi (see AMMON, § 1); also 
that some have conjectured that Jeroboam was of foreign 
origin. Cp IpLEAM, ITHREAM, JASHOHEAM, JEKA- 
MEAM, JEROBOAM, JOKNEAM, etc. (seecol. 138, n. 7). 

As to the history of the names. Actual usage proves 
that, like compounds with az and az, 
Semitic compounds with ‘ammi (=kins- 
man\ are of a very ancient origin. 

We find at least two names (Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga) of 
the type among the kings of Babylon belonging to the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty (circa +2000 B,¢.), and not improbably a third in the 
name Hammurabi itself. The non-Babylonian character of 
these names has gained general acceptance in spite of Jensen’s 

iticism (ZA 10342 7% Vos] 5 according to Winckler (GI130) 
they are of Canaanitish, according to Sayce (#2) 810 f) and 
Hommel (4 7 98 7), of Arabian origin. 

Names of the type are certainly common in the early 
8. Arabian inscriptions; and Hommel goes so far 
as to assert that the biblical names beginning with 
ammi are, like those of the kings of the Hammurabi 
dynasty, of Arabian origin, and were introduced among 
the Hebrews at the time when they had close intercourse 
with the Arabs in Sinai (ZDMG 49525, n. 1 ['95]). 
However this may be, it is clear not only that these 
names are of ancient origin, but also that at a still com- 
paratively early period they fell into disuse among the 
Hebrews, and also, according to Hommel (ANT 86), 
among the S$. Arabians. The only question with 
regard to the Hebrew instances is whether one or two 
of them (especially AMMI-SHADDAI, g.¥.) are late—i.e., 
post-exilic — artificialformations. _Hommel has recently 
defended the genuine antiquity of ‘Ammi-shaddai on the 
ground of its virtual equivalence to Ammi-satana (see 
above); but, even granting his premises, his conclusion 
does not necessarily follow, and,-as a matter of fact, 
the equivalence is questionable; for (1)the translitera- 
tion of Ammi-satana is uncertain : some—e.z., Sayce 
(PSBA, Nov. ‘97, p. 292)—transliterate Ammiditana ; 
and (2), if it be correct, the word is quite as possihly a 
3rd sing. pf. (so Winckler, Zc.) as=‘our mountain.’ 
Cp SHADDAI, § 2. 

The most recent discussions of these names (together with 
references to the literature, which is considerable} will be found 
in Gray, HPV 41-60 198 f. 245 253 7- 323, Expositor, Sept. 1897, 
173-190, and Hommel, A H T 4883.7. 106 G. B, G. 

AMMIDIOI, AV Ammidoi (ammiAto1 [B]), 1 Esd. 
520. See CHADIASAI. 


AMMIEL Osrpy, § 46, ‘El is my [?] kinsman,’ cp 
Ex1am and AMAD, and see AMMI, § 1, am[e]iHA 
[BAL]). 

1. Danite ‘spy’ (Nu. 1812 [P]). 

2, Father of Machir, 2 S.94 (aanp [B], -myend [L]), 5, 1727 
Conenp [A). 

3. Doorkeeper (1 Ch. 26 5). 

4. Father of Bathsheba, 1Ch.85 (Aa [L]), called in 28, 
113 EviaM, 2. See ARITHOPHEL, 

AMMIHUD ("41d¥, § my [?] kinsman is glory,’ § 46, 
see AMMI, § 1, cp also AHTHUD; emioyA [BA], AM. 
Ly}. 
! ) Father of Talmai, king of Geshnr: 25.1847 Kr., Kt. 
TD AMMIHUR (g.z.). 

2. Father of Elishama (1), temp. Moses; Nu. 110 218 7 48 53 
1 22t [P] (qucovd [FL], ceu. [AF in 1so, and Fin 748 1022); 
1 Ch. 7 26 (Aucoverd [BI], -ous [A). 

E Nu, 8420 [P] 


3. Father of SE 
Nu, 8428 [P] @evra- 


Bison of 


hemuel (2), temp. Joshua; 
(ceprovd [B], eu. [BabA FL). 

4. Father of Pedahel, temp. Joshua; 
Mle]covd [BJ, azeovd [AFL]. 

5. Father of Uthai, one of the b’ne Perez; rCh.94 
(cappcov [B], apeovd [AL]). The name is not found in the ll 
Neh" 114. See ATHAIAH. 

AMMIHUR (W7")Y), father of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (2 §.1337 Kt. ; Kr. [ace. to Gi. also Kt. in some 


1 Cp HPN 56, and see HaM (i.). 
Armolt, Ass. Dict. 320, 5.v. xan. 
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But cp references in Muss- 


AMMINADAB 


texts] ; @®4+, etc., AMMIHUD [g.v., m]). Kr. may bea 
miscorrection, since a compound of =; would be not 
unlikely for a native of the 8, Palestinian Geshur (see 
GsHUR, 2). Cp perhaps the Nab. and Sin. yn 5 and 
see HUH. 


AMMINADAB (1'73Y, § 46, 'my kinsman 
apportions,' or ‘the [divine] kinsman is munificent’ ; 


amlelinadaB [BAL]). 

x. Father of Elisheba, Aaron's wife, and of Nahshon ‘head’ of 
Judah [see ELisHEBA] (Ex. 623, aurvadaye [A] Nu. 17,-dau{F]; 
2371217 1014 [P] afevada8[F]}). The names of father and sod 
have been introduced into the genealoev of David (Ruth 419 £ 
1Ch.2103 also Mt.14 Lk.333, where-AV Aminapap [on the 
variations ”Aminadam, Adan, sed Tisch.]; cp We. De Gent. 17). 

2, A Levite, temp. ‘David’a Ch. 1510 f). 

3. Db. Kohath, 1 Ch. 6 22[7] ((ooaap [A], 2.2, IzHaR, the MT 
reading in the if %. 38). See [zHar (3), ELISHEBA. 

4. See ABIHAIL, 5. 

AMMINADIB, an imaginary name in Cant. 612 AV, 
=D DY, a reading supported by 48 (amlelinadaB 
[BNA]), and the St. Petersburg Heh. MS (Strack) and 
other codices. To be consistent, however, AV should 
have recognised the existence of a proper name also in 
Tx[2} (MT éach-nadid EV ‘prince's daughter’; @. 
vada@ [BK]), and rendered ‘O daughter of Nadih,' or 
with G4 (0. apuvada8) ‘of Amminadib.' The dramatis 
persone of the pastoral poem or drama will then receive 
the addition of the father of the heroine (so Gratz). It 
has been shown elsewhere, however (see CANTICLES, 
§ 67), that the supposed drama or pastoral poem and 
its plot are non-existent ; we are not in want of an 
‘Amminadib.' In 7:x[2], the rendering of EV, ‘O 
prince's daughter,’ is sufficient, and 34) (zdédié) at the 
end of 612 probably means ‘ prince,’ as in 71[2]. That 
‘ammi and nadié in 6x2 are separate words is expressly 
stated in the Massora, and most of our MSS follow 
this rule (so, too, Rashi and Ihn Ezra). On the right 
reading and translation of 6124, and the right position 
of 611 7, see CANTICLES, § 16. T.K.C. 


AMMISHADDAT ("WDY, §§ 42, 46, amlelicadai 
[BAF], -Ae [L]), father of Ahiezer (1), temp. Moses 
{[P]; Nu. 1x2 225 (cam. [A]), 7667: 1025 (mu. [A])t- 
The name seems to be a genuine old Semitic per- 
sonal name (cp, perhaps, Ammi-satana at Babylon, 
2161-2148 B.c.), and may mean 'The divine kinsman 
is my Lord.' Cp SHADDAI, § 24 (end); Ammt, § I. 

T.K.C. 

ANMIZABAD (TADDY ; see AMMI, § 1), apparently 
son and lieutenant of BENAIAH, I (1Ch. 276); but the 
passage is obscure and certainly corrupt (AatBazad 


[B], amipaz. [A], amesinazaBad [L,. pointing to the 
reading Aminadab], ,>funo9).1 See DAvID, § 114. 


AMMON, AMMONITES. The people are called 
‘Children of Ammon’ (hep 422) or ‘Ammonites’ 

Name. (‘212Y, etc.); only twice is the tribe referred 

7 to as‘ Ammon’ (1S,111:[bit see @], Ps. 

ne For 2 Ch. 20 2 see MEUNIM tc), and for 2Ch. 268, 

ES Lee ae in Gen. 1938[ADE], Nu. 21 24[B once, 

AF twice] ; Deut. 219 37 [BabA] 311 [BabAFL] 16[BAFL]; 


apmos Zeph. 2¢[x*]. The Ethnic aupavlelirns, or awa. [A 
in 2S, Ua f 23 37, 1K. 14ar] 5 tind aupantele ura 9 2 
Neh. 210, but appwrerns [L] Neh. Zc. and in 131. The 
Ammonite persons mentioned in OT are Baalis, Hanun, 
Naamah (2), Nahasli, Shimeath, Shobi, Tobiah, and Zelek ’ 
and in Apocr. Achior and Timotheus. 


In the cuneiform inscriptions the land of Ammon is 
called Bit-Amman (shortened into Amman), on the 
analogy of Bit-Humri (Omri)=Samaria, as if Ammon 
were a person. The ancestor of the tribe, however, is 
not said, in the Hebrew Genesis, to he Ammon, as the 
ancestor of the Moahites is styled Moab, but Ben-ammi 
(royrya Gen.1938 [J]). The name of the reputed 
ancestor is indeed given in Gen. 1938 (BAL; with which 
Vg. agrees) as Ammon; éxddecey 7d bvoua adrod 


1 See Barnes, The Peshitia Text of Chronicles, 
I4t 


AMMON 


’Aupdy, 6 lds Toh yévouspov. Thereceived Hebrewtext, 
however, appears to regard the name of the father of 
the Ammonites as Ben-ammi (son of my kinsman’), 
and it should be noted in this connection that 65844 (not 
Vg.) of v. 37 inserts an etymology for Moab, viz. ‘from 
my father.' The Yahwist's etymologies are, as they 
stand, examples of popular paronomasia. They may 
point the way, however, to more probable explanations, 
and we may safely regard both ab 'father' and ‘am 
(‘uncle,' kinsman’) as divine names: 

Gesenius long ago co mipared the compound proper names 
Ammiel, Amminadab,i and J. Derenbourg in 1880 suggested 
(RE/ 1 123) that Ammi may he a name of the local divinity 
of the Ammonites, comparing the Ammonitish royal name 
Amminadab (Del. Par. 294), which on the analogy of Kammu’- 
nadab=Chemosh-nadab, should contain a divine name. A 
comparison with the parallel names shows however that Ammi, 
if a divine name at all, was clearly known as such over amuch 
wider area than the narrow territoryof Ammon (cp NAMES, § 46;2 


Ammi, ii. § 2). 
According to Judg. 111322, the land ‘ from Arnon unto 
Jabbok and from the wilderness unto Jordan,’ was 
Land originally occupied by the Ammonites, who 
2. hand vere dispossessed by the Amorites under 
Paiifle. 


Sihon, some time before the Israelitish in- 

vasion. This evidence, however, is of doubt- 
ful value, since the section Judg. 1112-29 is of uncertain 
origin, and may be no longer in its original form (see 
Bu. Comm. 81; and cp Bu. #Z, Sa, 125; Ki. Gesch. 2 
80). At any rate, all that Nu. 2124 (cp Judg. lle f)} 
affirms is that the Israelites conquered the land of 
the Amorites ‘from Arnon unto Jabhok, (that is) unto 
(the land of) the Ammonites,’ and, as the same verse 
continues, ‘the border of the Ammonites was Jazer’ 
(so Ew., Di., Néld. reading yy" with @BAFL instead 
of 1y)—z.e., the frontier town of the Amorites towards 


Ammon was Jazer (see 71.32). According to this state- 
ment, the Ammonites occupied the east of the district 
now called Belka, a view which accords excellently 
with the easterly position of the ancient capital city 
Rabbah or Rabbath-Amnion, and is no doubt accurate 
for the period to which JE belongs. 

Little is known of the social condition of this people ; 
but there is nothing to suggest a high degree of civilisa- 
tion. _Therewereno doubt other 'cities' besides Rabbah 
(Judg. 1133 2 S.123x}; hut they were too insignificant to 
be mentioned by name. Although the district of 
Rabbah (see RABBAH) was exceptionally well irrigated, 
the total area of tillage between the Israelite frontier 
and the arid steppes to the east was narrow. Some of 
the Ammonitish clans must have ranged over these 
steppes as nomads. Their population, too, must have 
been comparatively small. According to all analogies 
they would enter from time to time into loose and 
shifting alliances with the neighbouring tribes; so that 
their fighting strength would be subject to great and 
sudden fluctuations. 

The real history of the Ammonites does not begin 

Ae till the time of Saul, though we have 
3. Traditions, one very interesting and probable tradi- 
tion from the legendary period of the Judges (see below 
on Jephthah). 


We do indeed hear, in a passage that sounds like history 
(Gen. 145), of apeople, called Zuzim, whom Chedorlaomer ‘smote 
in Ham' (033)—a name which is most probably corrupt (see 
Ha, ii.), but which some regard as another form of Ammon; 
and it is tempting to identify the Zuzim with the Zamzummim™ 
whom, according to Deut. 220 /, the Ammonites in early time; 
disposs ssed. But what we hear of the Zamzummim has a 
family likeness to the legends of other aboriginal races which 
were expelled by more powerful invaders, and the author of 
Dt. 1-440 (Dg) did not write till after 597 Bc. (Kue. Het. 
270). In his time there were various influences at work to 
hinder the accurate writing of history, and it is even doubtful 
whether we can safely accept what he tells us of the early 














1 Cp also Nestle, Zig. go, 187(n.). 

2 For further evidence in fayour of a Semitic god Ammu, 
Ammi, see Hommel's review of Meissner’s ‘ Beitr. zum altbab: 
Privatrecht,’ ZDMG 49522 7. [95]; but cp Jensen's criticism 


(ZA 103427. ['95)). 
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relations between the Israelites on the one hand and the 
Moabites and the Ammonites on_the other (Dt. 291937). 
All we can say is that the story in Gen. 1936-38 {J} proves an 
early Israelitish sense of kinship (combined however with moral 
repugnance) to the Moabites and Ammonites, so that it is not in 
itself incredible that the Israelites should have ,refrained from 
attacking these two peoples. True, in Jos. 1325 (P)we are told 
that ‘half the land of the Ammonites’ was assigned to the tribe 
of Gad; hut the district intended here may be the Amoritish 
kingdom of Sihon, and so pre-suppose the view of history given 
in Judg. 1113-22 (see above, € 2). 

Dt. 234[3] affirms that the Ammonites and Moabites 
hired Balaam to curse Israel, and did not supply Israel 
with provisions, as a punishment for which they are to 
be excluded from the Israelitish community to the tenth 
generation. 

The spirit and purport of this passage, however, is at variance 
with that of Dt.227, and the narrative of Balaam in Nu. 
22-25 (mainly JE) speaks only of the Moahites. For several 
reasons it is very probable that Dt. 231-8 [2-9] (see BALAAM, 
§ 7) is a record, not of the pre-exilic, hut of the post-exilic 
period when ‘the problem as to who should and who should not 
he admitted into the community was a burning question’ (Ku. 
Flex. 26). At any rate the view which this passage presents 
of the Ammonites cannot he accepted. 

It is of more historical interest that in Nu. 22 we 
have a combination of two distinct traditions (Eand J) 
respecting the origin of Balaam, one of which represents 
him as an Ammonite (see BALAAM, § 1). 

The settlement of Israelitish tribes in Gilead and 
Bashan (see MANASSEH) could not but excite the 
animosity of the neighbouring peoples. No doubt 
there was a chronic border-warfare sometimes develop- 
ing into more serious hostilities, sometimes mitigated 
by truce, alliances, or the subjection of one or other of 
the combatants. In Judg. 106-127 we have an account 
of the deliverance of the Israelites of Gilead from 
Ammonitish oppressors by a recalled outlaw named 
Jephthah. The traditional stories have been much 
edited (see JuDGEs, § 17) and tell us naturally more 
about Jephthah (who was one of the actors in a most 

moving tragedy) than about the Am- 
4. a monites. We are upon safer ground 
* in the story of Saul. The victory of this 
heroic chieftain over the Ammonitish king Nahash, who, 
encouraged by the weakness of cis-Jordanic Israel, had 
besieged Jabesh-gilead, and displayed his deep contempt 
for his foes, is doubtless historical (1S. 11). It is also 
thoroughly credible that David, when out of favour with 
Saul, received friendly treatment from Nahash (so we 
must interpret 28.102). Equally intelligible is it that 
a change ensued in the relations between David and the 
Ammonitish court when the former had taken up the 
work, interrupted by the death of Saul, of liberating 
and uxiting the Israelitish tribes. Only we must not, 
it would seem, place the war with the Ammonites too 
late. The gross insult offered by Hanun, the son of 
Nahash, to the ambassadors of David implies that the 
power of the latter had not yet been so consolidated as 
to wipe out the recollection of the days of Israel’s 
humiliation. The insult was bitterly avenged. Animon 
and its allies were defeated, and the power of the former 
was, for the time, broken (see 28. 1231). 

It is noteworthy that Shobi, son of Nahash, of Rabbath- 
ammon, was friendly to David during Absalom’s revolt (28.17 
27), that Zetex, an Ammonite, was among David’s ‘thirty’ 
te $.23 37), and that Solomonhad an Ammonitish wife(Naaman, 
2) whom one account (see Klostermann) makes the grand~- 

aughter of Nahash, and who became the mother of Rehoboam 


a K.14213 the details in 1 K. 112-8 are untrustworthy). See 
NAHASH, 3. 


It is probable that the Ammonites recovered their 
independence after Solomon’s death. Later, like the 
5. Assyri kings of N. Israel, they became tribu- 

7 VTA aries of the Assyrians; this is expressly 

Age. mentioned by Shalmaneser II., Tiglath- 
pileser III., Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon (Schr. K GP 
and COT). So far as our oldest evidence goes, they 
caused no serious trouble again to the Israelites till the 
time of Jeroboani II., when, as Amos tells us (Am. 113), 
they made incursions into Gilead, and displayed great 
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inhumanity, which probably from their own point of 
view was. but justifiable revenge. The Chronicler, 
indeed, relates victories over the Ammonites won by 
Jehoshaphat and Jotham (2 Ch. 20 275, cp 268); but 
these, according to Robertson Smith (OZ/C) 146), 
are Midrash. From Jer. 49z, we may infer that after 
the deportation of the trans-Jordanic Israelites in 734 
the Ammonites occupied the land of Gad; and, even if 
Jer.49 be post-exilic, the fact is too probable to be 
doubted. It is this outrage upon ‘ Yahwe's people’ 
which seems to be alluded to in Zeph. 23-11 Jer. 926 [25] 
2521. Once again the vindictiveness of the Ammonites 
was manifested when, in the reign of Jehoiakim, they 
made incursions into Judah as the auxiliaries of 
Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 242}. This is probably referred 
to in Ezek. 2128 7, [es f-]. Later, however, the general 
fear of the Babylonian rule seems to have altered the 
policy of the Ammonites, for Jer. 273 brings before us the 
king of Ammon entering into a league against Babylon 
with Zedekiah and other princes. It is to this act of 
rebellion that Ezekiel refers (2128-32 [13 %]) when he 
anticipates the punishment of the Ammonites, while in 
25x-7 he threatens the same people with destruction for 
their malicious demeanour at the captivity of the Jews. 
Did the Ammonites withdraw in time from the anti- 
Babylonian league? It is a very probable conjecture, 
and, strange as it may seem, Jewish fugitives are said to 
have sought refuge with Baalis, king of Ammon, who 
instigated them basely to assassinate the noble 
GEDALIAH, I (Jer. 4014). 

In later times we find an Ammonite? among the chief 
opponents of Nehemiah, and at the same time con- 

6. Persian nected by marriage with distinguished 

and Greek Jews (Neh.618 134; cp TosiJAn, 4), 
* Other Ammonitish women had married 
into Jewish families (Ezra9: f.)—7.¢., according to 
Kosters, into families which had remained on Jewish 
soil and not been touched by the reforming spirit of 
Ezra (see Ezra, ii. § 2). This would be all the easier 
if we are right in inferring from Jos.1824 (vv. 12-28 
belong to P) that in Jost-exzHic times there was in 
Benjamin a place called ‘Village of the Ammonites’ 
(CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAI). _ It isto this period of mixed 
marriages that we should not improbably refer the com- 
position of Dt. 281-8 (see above), in which passage are 
mentioned the same three peoples as in Ezra92.? 

Nearly three hundred years later the Ammonites 
(Timotheus) are among the enemies defeated by Judas 
Maccabzeus (1 Macc. 56-18); they are also mentioned in 
a psalm assigned by some to the same critical period 
(Ps. 837).8 Up to this time, then, Ezekiel’s threat 
(Ezek.25) against the Ammonites as well as against 
the Moabites and (virtually) the Edomites that they 
should be dispossessed by the ‘sons of the East? 
(ie., the Arabian nomads) had not been fulfilled so 
far as the- Ammonites are concerned. Their fate, 
however, cannot have been very long delayed. In the 
fifth century B.C. we already find ‘Arabians’ among 
the enemies of Nehemiah (Neh. 219 47{x]}, and we can 
hardly doubt that by degrees the Ammonites, like the 
Moabites before them, had to amalgamate with the 
land-hungry intruders. 

It is true, Justin Martyr, who died 166 A.D., states (cp Tryph. 
11g) that the Ammonites were still numerous in his time; hut 
Josephus (Ant.i, 115) once says precisely the same thing of the 
Moabites, though elsewhere he speaks of the Moabites and 
Gileadites as Arabians (Az. xili,91), which agrees with the 
statement of Origen (in Jods 11) that the term Ammonites 
had become merged in that of Arabs. This makes it probable 


that the omission of ‘Ammonites’ in 1 Esd. 869 (=Ezra$ 1) 
was not accidental hut deliberate. 


The close connection of Animon with Moab, and, in 





1 See, however, BETH-HORON, 4. 

2 Prof, Ryle (Zzva and Neh, 115) thinks that ‘the mention of 
the Ammonite, Moahite, and Egyptian together, suggests the 
influence of Deut. 233-7 [4].’ Guthe (SBOT)assigns the 
enumeration of the peoples to the Chronicler. 

3 Cp also AcHIorR. 
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a less degree, with Israel, and the fact that the Moabites 
7. Language. spokeadialect of Hebrew (see HEBREW, 
€ 6) renders it almost certain that the 
Ammonites alsospoke the ‘language of Canaan.’ This 
view is confirmed by Ammonitish proper names’, ¢.g., 
Hanun, 258,102 Quin ‘treated graciously’); Nahash, 
1S.11x (vm ‘serpent’?); Naamah, 1 K.142z (apy 
pleasant’); and the royal names Amminadab (see 
above, € 1), Puduilu=Abdeel (Jer.3626}, and Ba’sa= 
Baasha (Schr. COT 1127). Baethgen’s argu- 
ment fin his Beztrdége) for the goolytheism of the 
Annnonites is based partly on Judg. 106, 
partly on the analogy of Moabitish 
religion. The only extant Ammonitish proper name, 
however, which can be held to be compounded with 
a divine name other than that af the supreme God, 
is Baalis (see BAatis). At any rate Milcom was 
as much the great national god of Animon as 
Chemosh was of Moab (see MOLOCH); the strange 
slip by which Jephthah is made to speak of Chemosh 
as the god of Ammon suggests that ‘ Ammon’ has been 
substituted by an editor for ‘Moab’ in the passage 
(Judg. 11z2-28} in which it occurs. In 2S.1230 where 
Milcom (g.v.) should be read instead of malkiém 
‘their king,’ reference seems to be made to a huge 
statue of Milcom in the capital city. The statement 
that Solomon became a worshipper of Milcom in 
his old age rests on no good authority (see SOLOMON). 
When we pass to later times, it is tempting to infer with 
We. (Z/G) 156, n. 1) from the name of Nehemiah’s 
Ammonitish enemy that the worship of Yahwé had 
begun to attract the Ammonites. The dissolution of the 
old national bonds may have favoured the growth of a 
monotheistic tendency. T.K.C. (w.H.B.) 


AMMONITES (D393), 2 Ch. 202, RVs MEUNIM 
(42.5 [e]}. 

AMMONITESS (M2Y), 1K. 14er3: 2 Ch. 1223 
2426. See AMMON. 


AMNON (PII, in 25.1820} PINON, ze, ‘safe’?, 
by some regarded as a diminutive used in a con- 
temptuous sense [ep Dr. TBS, ad Joc. Wr. Ar. Gram. 
I. § 269; Ges. Heb. Gram. [ET ’98] 250, n. 1]; We. 
{Z/G@) 24, n. 2] explains as PINS, ‘my mother is the 
serpent,’ see NUN; aMNWN [BAL], ammaon IA, 25. 
181-6 xo@]). 

1. David’s eldest son (see Davin, § 11 fii, ad) slain by 
Absalom in revenge for his outrage on Tamar (2 S.32 13147; 


1 Ch. 32). 
2, In genealogy of JuDAH a Ch. 420}). 


8. Religion. 


AMOK (PIDY, * deep, inscrutable ’), post-exilic priestly 
family; Neh. 12720 (om. BR*A; amoyk [L and, in 
0.7, RoImMg- sup. in v, 20 NC-a mg. inf. aMmoy))- See 
EzrRA, a, § 66, § 11. 


AMOMUM (amaMon [Ti. WH following 8*AC}), 
an unidentified aromatic substance, mentioned only 
in RV mg., Rev.1813 (RV Spice, AV om. witk 
BX*; Wyclif, however, gives‘amome’). Theelassica 
‘amomum.’ (= ‘blameless’ ?) was a shrub of Easterr 
origin (*Assyriuni vulgo nascetur amomum,’ Verg. 
ci. 425), from which were made oil for funeral rites 
and unguents for the hair. As, however, it is usec 
also of any odour pure and sweet (Salm. nd Solis 
284), its.identification is uncertain. It may possibly be 
the vine Cissus vitigena (Linn.),a native of Armenia 
The modern term is applied to a genus of aromatic 
plants (N.O. Zingibraceze), including the cardamon anc 
seeds of Paradise. 


AMON (j19N), Jer. 4625 RV. See No-AMON. 
AMON (iON, JON, § 67; ‘firm’? ‘workmaster’?bu 
see below). 1. (auws [BA], -wy [L] ; on) ) Fairl: 


well attested as the name of the son of king Manasseh 
himself also king of Judah; 2 K. 2118-26 (auuwy [A]) 
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Ch. 314 (auvwr [B*A*, see Swete]), 2 Ch. 3320-25. 
ifter a reign of ‘two years‘ (circa 638 B.C. ; see 
“HRONOLOGY, § 36) he was assassinated by certain of 
is courtiers (see Kittel, Ast, 2378). The event pro- 
‘uced a profound sensation. Amon, though disliked 
ry religious reformers, was a favourite with the people, 
vho avenged his death. If his name is derived from 
he Egyptian (Theban) sun-god, it is an interesting 
woof of the fluctuations of political party (Egyptian and 
\ssyrian) in the reign of Manasseh (cp ISRAEL, § 36). 

2, (oenunp [AL] less certainly, the name of a governor of 
iamaria under Ahab; 1K.2226 (Aexyp [B], Appwr [A= 
Ch. 18 25 (Eunp [B). ® pleads strongly against the correct- 
ess of the form Amon. Semer or Semmer, indeed, can 
ardly be correct but Emer or Emmer is the @ form for the 
mmer of MT in jer. 201 and elsewhere (see IMMER), and out 


f this form both Amon and Semer (12%) can easily have arisen 
smisreadings. SeeSta, ZATW 65 173-175 [85]. 

3. (queer [L].) The b‘ne Amon (so MT), a group of 
Solomon’s servants’ (see NeTHINiM) in the great post-exilic 
ist (see Ezra, ii, § 9); Neh.759 (wey [BRA])=Ezra 257 
iMI CDR; cp GL everywhere; yuee [BA])=1 Esd.534 ALLom, 
XV ALLON (adda [BI], a8A, [A], Ze, AA and SA for M). 

PIG; 


AMORITES (DN, collective, and always with 
uticle, except Nu, 21 29 Ezek. 1645; amoppaiot [BAL]). 
Other @ readings are :—opmoppeor [Is.17 9 NI, be See (Dt. 
.4F,oK. 2111 A,1Ch. 174 ch anoppe. [Judg. 108 B], apopes 
Gen. 1413 AJ, awopfel. [Ezra 91 BA], aupopatos [1 K. 714 Al, 
4morita). 
In the List of Peoples ‘the Amorite’ appears among 
ions ‘ begotten’ by Canaan (Geu. 10 16 J= 1 Ch. 114). 
The term is used : (1) of a pre-Israelitish people living E. of 
he Jordan, Nu. 21 132125 Josh. 248 (all E), also Josh. 210 9 10 
JE), Dt.14 8289 Judg. 10811 1 K.41g9 (@Bl- om.), Ps, 185 11 
(8619, and elsewhere, (2) of a people on the W, of Jordan, 
Josh. 10 5 f 241215 18 (all BE), also Josh. 77 (JE), 51 1012 (both 
D), Judg, 134-36610 5 1K.21 26, 2K.2111, 18. 714,2S.212; 
'3) of asouthern people, Dt. 17-44, cpGen. 147 3 @of the ancient 
sopulation of Canaan in general, Gen. 1516 (J or R), 4822 (E), 


4m. 29 /, and Is.179(Lag. WRS Che. following @BXAQr) with 
che Hivites. 


The Amorites are mentioned also in the lists of 
Canaanitish peoples subjugated by the Israelites (Gen. 
15 2x Ex.88 and elsewhere). The lists commonly 
include the Canaanites, Girgashites, Hittites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Perizzites, and once, in Gen. 1519-21, 
the Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites, and Rephaim, 
lor which reference must be made to the separate 
articles. On the variation in the order of these enumer- , 
ations, which are obviously ‘rhetorical rather than 
geographical or historical,’ cp Dr. Deut, 96 f* 

The passage in Amos (29¢4} is remarkable, because 
Amorite is used, precisely as by the Elohist (E),as a 
general term for the primitive population of Canaan, and 
because the Amorites, as an extinct race, are invested 
with a half-mythical character (like the Anakim). 

Wellhausen (CH 34r f.) regards the designation 
‘Amorites’ as substantially synonymous with that of 
Canaanites, though not quite so comprehensive. 
According to this view, the Canaanites, in the time of 
the biblical narrators, are still living in the land (2.2, 
in the cities of the plain which were not occupied by the 
Israelites). The Amorites, on the other hand, are 
thought of as the old inhabitants of the hill-country E. 
and W. of the Jordan, now inhabited by the Israelites. 
Thus the Amorites belonged exclusively to the past; 
they had their day and ceased to be (Gen. 15). This 
explains how it is that, although under ordinary peace- 
ful circumstances the Canaanites are spoken of as the 
old inhabitants of the land, whenever mention is made 
of war and conquest, the Amorites at once take their 
place (Gen. 4822). So Moses’ adversaries, Sihon and 
Og, are Icings of the ‘ Amorites’; and, similarly, it is 
with the twelve Icings of the Amorites that Joshua has to 
deal W. of the Jordan. Winckler however (G/1 52 7°) 
disputes the synonymity of the terms ‘Canaanites’ 
and ‘Amorites’ on the ground that, as the Amarna 
letters show, the coast-land as far N. as Sidon or 
even farther, was called Kinahi (= Canaan), and that 
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the Amorite population had its seat in the interior. He 
explains the distinction in the nomenclatures from the 
different local origin of the two writers (an Ephraimite 
and a Judahite respectively). On the extra-biblical 
facts, and on the inferences to be drawn, see CANAAN, 
§§ 3-9 and cp PHENICIA. 


AMOS (DiDY, § 56, ‘borne [by God]’; cp AMA- 

SIAH, Ar. ‘Omeis, Phoen. DIDVIOWN ; amc [BAQ]). 

1. Pronbotic Amos is the earliest of the prophets of 
activity. 


whose discourses and predictions we 

“possess written records with an ac- 
companying statement of their authorship. Of the 
external facts of his life we should know little but for 
the narrative digression in 7 z0-17, which interrupts the 
series of prophetic visions on the fall of Israel. From 
a statement there assigned to Amaziah, ‘the land is 
not able to bear all his words,’ we may reasonably 
infer that Amos’s ministry in the northern kingdom had 
lasted for some time, when it was brought to an abrupt 
close by an act worthy of the heroic Elijah. Amos, it 
appears, came forward at length in a place where 
success was more difficult than anywhere else, and 
uttered a prophecy to this effect— ‘Jeroboam shall die 
by the sword, and Israel shall be carried away from its 
land.’ It was in Bethel, the seat of the royal temple 
corresponding to that of Jerusalem in the south, and 
probably at some great festival, that Amos said this; 
and the priesthood, faithful to its royal head, took the 
alarm. Not somuch because the prophet had threatened 
the reigning dynasty (for he had not done so in the 
interests of any upstart noble) as because he had begun 
to weaken the moral courage of the Israelitish people 
(Jer.384). With the half-contemptuous speech, * Carry 
thy prophecies to those in the neighbouring country 
who may think them worth paying for,’ Amaziah, the 
head priest of Bethel, by the royal authority, bade 
Amos fly from the land of Israel. Amos would not 
retire without a parting testimony. These are his 
significant words: ‘No prophet, no member of a 
guild of prophets, am I'; that is, I am no ecstatic 
enthusiast, like the prophets of Bethel, whose pro- 
phesying is a trade, and whose oracles are mere 
heathenish divination (cp Mic.3x1). ‘But a sheep- 
breeder am I,’! he continues, ‘and one who tends 
sycomore figs’ (see SHEEP, SycomorE) : that is, Iam 
above the sordid temptation to take fees. ‘Yahwe 
took me from following the flock; Yahwé said unto 
me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.’ That is, 
My prophesying has an immediate practical object 
which concerns the whole nation, and it is due to a 
moral impulse which has come straight from Israel’s 
God. Then, in answer to the command, Prophesy 
not against Israel, Amos repeats his message with a 
startling personal application (cp Is. 22 171s). 

Such was Amos—a strange phenomenon to the head 
priest of Bethel, as representing an entirely new type of 
prophecy. Whence then did this prophet 
come? Was he a native of Israel or a 
*sojourner’ from Judah? The heading of the book (on 
the origin of which see below, § 4) at first sight appears to 
be decisive in favour of the latter view. Budde has 
made it probable? that we should render ‘ Amos, who 
had been among the sheep-breeders, (aman) of Telcoa.’ 
Inanycase, Amos is represented asa Tekoite. Now, there 
is no trace in ancient or in modern nomenclature of more 
than one TEKOA (¢.v.). That Amos belonged to the 
southern kingdom has, nevertheless, been doubted,? 


1 Read pia with Oort, We. (@BAQ, almddos); cp 11. Mesha 
is also called 4p\3 (2 K.34). The word refers to a breed of 


2, Home. 


stunted sheep, valued for their fine wool (see SHEEP). 

2 Kohut Sevitic Studies 20 106 ff 

3 According to Oort, Amos was an Israelite who cultivated 
sycamores in his own country, but after his expulsion dwelt 
among the shepherds of Tekoa (7%. 125 tax, etc. [’91]). Gratz 
(and so formerly Oort), following Kimhi, supposés a second 
Tekoa in the north. i 
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on the twofold ground (1) that the interest of Amos is 
absorbed by (northern) Israel, and (z)that Telcoa lies too 
high for sycomores to be grown there. As to the first 
point, Amos, though deeply interested in Israel, is not, 
like the native Israelitish prophet Hosea, a sympathetic 
observer of the life and manners of the north. The 
inner impulse from above sending him to Israel is 
psychologically accounted for by the vastly greater 
importance of Israel as compared with Judah in religion, 
in politics, and, we may add, in literature. As to 
the second, Amos may very well have possessed a 
plantation of sycomores in some low-lying district in 
the Shephélah or in the Jordan valley (see SycOMORE). 
We may accept it, then, as a fact, that Amos was a 
Judahite, and sprang from a place famous in the time 
of David for the quick wits of its inhabitants (zS.142). 
, The situation, too, of Tekoa, was 
- Preparation. well fitted to develop the future pro- 
phet’s capacities. From the extensive view which- his 
own hill commanded, he would gain, at any rate, a 
sense of natural grandeur, though we must not infer 
from this that he was capable as a Tekoite of writing 
Am.423 and the parallel passages. Not far off, 
he would meet with the caravans of the Dedanites 
(Is.2113) and other Arabian peoples, and would 
imbibe from them a longing to see other men and 
manners. Possibly, too, such an idiom as psp cay py 
(410) may be explained from Arabian influence (so 
We.).2_ Whatever the social position of Amos may have 
been, he was not tied to the soil, and may, before 
his journey to Samaria, have wandered, either on 
business or from curiosity, far away from home, and 
have seen and heard much of which his neighbonrs were 
ignorant. To suppose this is not to deny that even 
the stayer at home had opportunities of hearing news,? 
but to try to understand the alertness of Amos’s 
intellect, the width of his knowledge, and the striking 
culture and refinement of his style. At any rate, it is 
plain that he studied thoroughly, on the spot, the con- 
dition of life and thought in the northern kingdom, and 
we must regret that we have no further contemporary 
traditions respecting him, than that contained in / 10-17. 
One very singular tradition, indeed, we have, which 
appears to be a very late distortion of his story. It is 
the story (1K. 13) of the man of God from Judah, who 
went to Bethel in the reign of Jeroboam I. and threatened 
the altar there with destrnction by an earthquake‘ (cp 
Am.314 7991). Though this teaches us much con- 
cerning a late’ view of prophecy, however, it affords no 
fresh glimpse of Amos. 
A post-exilic editor says (Am. 11)that Amos pro- 
phesied during the contemporary reigns of Uzziah of 
Judah, and Jeroboam II. of Israel. Of 
4. Notes of Uzziah there is no express mention in 
date. the book; but the description of the care- 
less ease of Jerusalem in 61¢@ accords with the circum- 
stances of his reign; to Jeroboam II. the prophet refers 
in 79, and his biographer in 71of. The heading also 
states that the prophecy as a whole was delivered {z.e., 
in its original form) ‘two years before the earthquake.’ 
Unfortunately, our only other authority for this earth- 
quake® in Uzziah’s reign is about as late as this note 
(Zech.144). It is no doubt plausible to defend its his- 
torical character by referring to 411 (‘I wrought an over- 
throw among you’), and by our prophet’s vivid idea of 
earthquakes as one of Gods means of punishment (88; cp 
Is.21921). Am. 88, however, is certainly an interpola- 
tion, and it is not impossible that the rather too precise 


1G, A. Smith (HG315)} has given eloquent expression to 
this view. In Twelve Prophets, however, he admits the late 
origin of the passages. 

2 On the intellectual opportunities of Tekoa see Stickel 
(Hiob 269-276), who makes Tob to have been written in this 
district. - . 

3 Robertson Early Religion & Israel 510. 

4 Klo. Sam.’ u. K6x2, 349 and cp Kinas, § 8, note. 

5 Jos. (Ant.ix, 104) give; a long fabulous story about it. 
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statement in lz is merely an exegetical inference from 
736 (cp 78 82), which seemed to the editor to imply 
that Israel's punishment had been twice postponed, and 
that each postponement meant a year's grace (so G. 
Hoffmann; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 3). It is remarkable 
that. the author of the heading, if he had access to 
tradition, did not rather refer to the solar eclipse pro- 
phesied in 89 (in its present form). This seems to be 
the eclipse which an Assyrian list of eponyms assigns 
to the month Sivan 763 8.c.1 It is less important 
that, according to the same list, pestilences ravaged 
Assyria in 765 (the year of a campaign in the land 
of Hadrach, near Damascus and Hamath) and 
in 759. Pestilence in the land of Israel is indeed 
mentioned in Am. 410; but it is described as ‘ after the 
manner of Egypt.' The Egyptian Delta was of course 
not the only source of pestilences : the Assyrian plague 
5. Cireum- ™Y have germinated elsewhere. Still, it 

. remains true that the period indicated by 

stances, these last dates sufficiently accords with 
hints dropped in the Book of Amos. For example, the 
Israelites, according to Amos, have no apprehension 
of a speedy attack from Assyria. The circumstances of 
the period just mentioned enable us fully to account for 
this. Shalmaneser III. (783-773) had too much trouble 
with the land or Urartu(see ARARAT, § 2, ASSYRIA, § 32), 
and his successor ASur-dan 111. (772-755) had too 
many revolts at home to put down, to be dangerous to 
the kingdom of Israel. Assyria being thus occupied, 
it was easy for Jeroboam II, to recover from Damascus 
(repeatedly humiliated of late by Assyria) the districts 
which Hazael had taken from Israel. Hence, when 
Amos wrote, the extent of the Israelitish dominion was 
‘from the point where the Hamathite territory begins 
(neq niabp) to the torrent of the Arabah,’ a definition 
which is presumably equivalent to that in2 K. 1425, which 
gives ‘ the sea of the Arabah’—7.¢., the Dead Sea. The 
prophet's hearers delighted to sun themselves in this 
new prosperity, and boasted of the capture of LODEBAR 
and KARNAIM in Gilead as a great military feat (see 
LOpEBAR, and We. on Am. 613). True, melancholy 
thoughts of the past would sometimes intrude — thoughts 
of the recent terrible earthquake, of the famines and 
pestilences, of the friends and neighbours lost in battle, 
and of the revolting cruelties of the Syrians and their 
Ammonitish allies in Gilead (1313 46-11). Nor is it 
arbitrary to connect the splendour and fulness of 
Israglitish ritual in the prophet's time with the popular 
anxiety lest Yahwe should renew the troubles of the 
past. On the whole, however, the tone of Israelitish 
society is joyous and optimistic. As in Isaiah's earliest 
discourses, the upper classes appear as self-indulgent 
and luxurious, and, as in Isaiah, the women come in 
for a share of the blame (41; cp Is. 316). Not only 
the king (1K.2239) but also the nobles have houses 
inlaid with ivory (315 cp 64a). Feasting is habitual 
(64-6), and the new custom of half-reclining on the 
divan® has been introduced at Samaria (312). The 
good old sentiment of brotherliness is dying away; 
oppression and injustice are rampant (26-8 39 end, 10 
4: 5117. 84-6). This indicates that great economic 
changes are going on (Isaiah makes the same com- 
plaint, Is.5). Side by side with this we notice a 
keen interest in the ritual side of religion (447 521-23 
81491). Jubilant worshippers sing the praises of the 
incomparable ‘ God of Jeshurun’ (523; cp Deut. 3326), 
and, as they think of his deliverances in the past, they 
even ‘desire the battle day of Yahw&’ (518). Amos, a 
stranger, alone sees below the surface of things. He 
does not, indeed, once name Assyria,? and seems to have 


1 See Schr. COT 2193; Sayce, TSBA 3149 5 Schr. KGF 
338A, and cp CHRONOLOGY, § 24. 

2 In 312 render ‘that sit in Samaria in the corner of a couch, 
and on the cushion ofa divan' (for pyt4 read yaw, an ohvious 
correction, which We. has somehow not made). See /QF 10572. 

% According to @BAQ, however, there is once an express 


mention of Assyria 8 9, 3wxe=Wwx, for awsK, Ashdod). 
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ao clear idea of the geography of the region ‘ beyond 
Damascus’; but every one knows what he means when 
ae warns his hearers that Yahwé ‘ will raise up against 
them a nation’ (614; cp Is. 526, where read 5), and 


‘ will carry them into captivity beyond Damascus’ (527). 
3n the whole, we may probably date the original pro- 
phecies of Amos between 765 and 750 B.c.+ 
There are only two passages which may be regarded 
as inconsistent with this date. as referring to later 
ee events. (a) In | 5 it is predicted that 
2 HBS, ‘the sea of Aram eral go into 
"captivity unto Kir,’ which was ful- 
filled, according to 2 K. 169, on the capture of Damascus 
by Tiglath-Pileser III, in 732. The prediction, how- 
ever, was not meant to be taken so literally. "Unto 
Kir' is evidently suggested by the tradition (97) that 
the Aramaeans came from Kir; the prophet cannot 
mean to lay stress upon such points as the locality of a 
captivity ; 8 otherwise, why does he describe the scene of 
Israel's captivity so vaguely? The ‘fulfilment’ in 
21K.169 is obviously due to interpolation; the later 
view of prophecy differed from that held by the great 
prophets themselves. (b)The other passage is 62, which, 
as emended by Geiger+ (to make sense), reads thus, 
* Pass ye to Calneh, and look; and go thence to Great 
Hamath, and go down to Philistian Gath; are ye 
better than these kingdoms, or is your region greater 
than theirs?' These places, says the writer, have 
already succumbed to the common enemy : how can 
Israel hope to escape? Calneh (not the Calneh 
of Gen.1010, but the N. Syrian city Knllani) was 
conquered by Tiglath-pileser 111 in 738, Hamath by 
Sargon in 720, and Gath by the same king in 711 ;4 
and the passage breaks the connection between 61 and 3, 
and is not in the rhythm which is so closely adhered 
to in 613-7. The verse must, therefore, be a later 
insertion, by a scribe or editor who had read Is.109 
(Calno= Calneh), and is properly a marginal gloss on 
the words, ‘ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion’ (61). 
Observe that Great Hamath (H. Kabba) contrasts with 
the simple Hamath of v, 14. 
A strict analysis is indispensable, both for a sound 
view of the origin of this book, and for a due compre- 
7. Analysis hension of the great prophet himself. 
; We must, therefore, test the common 
of Book. assertion that the book possesses such a 
true literary unity as Amos, when in retirement, might 
naturally wish to give to his remembered prophecies. 
So much, at any rate, is clear, that, as it now stands, 
the book has three well-marked divisions. (1) Chaps. 
12-216 present a series ,of judgments on the peoples of 
Syria and Palestine, each framed on the same plan, 
and coupling the description of an unpardonable moral 
fault with the declaration of punishment. The most 
detailed of the accusations is that brought against 
Israel, which forms a striking culmination of the series. 
The vaguest and least impressive is Judah's, which 
comes next before Israel's, and somewhat spoils its 
effect. (2} Chaps. 3-6 seemat first sight to contain three 
discourses, each introduced by ‘Hear ye this word' 
and closing with a prediction of national ruin. Upon 
a closer examination, however, none of the 'discourses' 


1 The reason offered for a later date (745-744) by Zeydner 
and Valeton (in Wildehoer #7s#Z. 120) is insufficient. Any 
observer who was not blinded by a fanatical religious belief 
could see that the inactivity of Assyria was only temporary, not 
to mention that the year 765saw,the Assyrians on the northern 
border of Palestine. Besides, the events which accompanied 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser III. in 745 were of too exciting 
anature not to have suggested to Amos a fuller and more precise 
threatening than we find in his prophecies. 

2 On the former part of this verse see BETH-EDEN and 
AvEN, 3. 

3 On @’s readings see Kir. 

4 Urschrifé 96 f- Torrey's hesitation to remove v, 2 from 
the context which it distorts (/BZ, 1894, p. 62) seems very 
needless. 

5 Schr,’s view of Calneh (COT 21434 3 HWB 1254) seems 
untenable (see CALNEH). 
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proves to have more than a semblance of unity. The 
section may be analysed into ten loosely connected 
passages—31 f. 83-8 89-15 41-344 f. 46-13 51-171 5 28-27 
61-7 68-14. (3)Chaps. 7-9. This is a series of five 
visions, interrupted, first by a short biographical elucida- 
tion of the third vision (7 ro-rg), and then by a threatening 
address (8 4-14}, and followed by an evidently composite 
discourse, closing with most unexpected promises of the 
regeneration of Judah. 

Now, if this summary is correct, it becomes im- 
possible to maintain the true literary unity of the book. 
More than one editor must have been concerned 
in its arrangement, and the latest editor has had 
considerable difficulty in -so disposing his material 
as to produce three portions, each one of a reason- 
able length. Considering that the book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets comes to us from the post-exilic 
age (see CANON, § 39), and that the primary object 
of the later editors was not critical accuracy but 


-;; edification, we are bound to look out 
8. Post-exilic 


insertions : 
chap. 12, 


very sharply for post-exilic insertions. 
Such an insertion we find at the very 


outset. The opening verse (12) has 
been often viewed as the text of the following dis; 
course; but it seems very ill-adapted for that purpose, 
for the object of the discourse is not to exhibit the 
connection between Yahwk and a privileged sanctuary, 
but to show that even Israel (which has so many altars 
of Yahwé, 28) shall be punished like the other nations. 
Nor is the elegiac tone of 126 at all in harmony with 
the cycle of stern declarations which follows. The 
truth is that 122 is borrowed from Joel 3 [4] 162, where 
alone the words suit the context, and 12é has a close 
phraseological affinity to Joel and other late writings.? 
It is no argument to the contrary that in 38 Yahwk is 
said to ‘roar’ and that the phrase ‘ the top of Carmel’ 
is used by Amos in 93 : the editor had naturally made 
some slight study of the language of Amos. The 
reason of the insertion will be clear if we compare 
(a) 19 f. with Joel 32-6, (4) 111 7 with Joel 8x9, and 
(c) 913 with Joel 3[4]18. These passages can all be 
shown to be late insertions, and lz can he understood 
only in connection with them. 

First, as to (a)and (6) it will be noticed that lo f 
differs from 16 / only in the substitution of * Tyre’ for 
9. chap. 19 ff, ‘Gaza’ and in the addition of the 

. y ; * words,’ ‘and remembered not the 
covenant of brethren.’ (Even if, with Winckler, we 
correct qy in wv. 9f into -yp—z.e., the N. Arabian 
Musri [see M1zRAIM],—part. of the following argument 
is still applicable.) It seems incredible that Amos 
should have condescended to repeat himself in this 
way, and doubtful whether the early Israelitish prophets 
knew anything about such an act as is imputed to Tyre 
ino. And what can be the meaning of ‘ the covenant 
of brethren' in Amos's mouth? Many critics, indeed, 
have found in the phrase an allusion to the alliance 
between Solomon and Hiram (RV mg. refers to 1K. 51 
911-14); but this was a purely personal connection, and 
lay far back in the past. We might also think of the 
covenant between the kings of Israel and Tyre pre- 
supposed in 1K.16314; but would the Elijah-like 
prophet Amos have been the man to recognise this? 
Moreover, this was a personal or family covenant, 
whereas the charge against Edom in jr, that he 
‘pursued his brother with the sword,’ presupposes a 
true national covenant resting on kinship (cp Mal. 12). 


F Observe that between Am. 515 and 16 something analogous 
to vv. 710 must have fallen out (gw. 89 are an interpolation). 
Vo. z4-17 should correspond tow. 4-7 10-13. 


o ax metaphorically, as Joel 110; nixi, as Joel lrg f£ 222 


vn as Joel 112, Cp also 1 24 as a whole with Jer. 9110) g 23 1¢ 
2537; Is.339; Nah. 14 (all post-exilic passages except the 
first). See Che. Introd. to WRS’s Pr, Ion xv. A [Volz, ha: 
lately expressed the same view (Die vorexil,” Jahveprafetic 
p. 194), which Nowack (K?2. Progh., ad loc.) does not refute. ] 
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This view is confirmed by Obad. 12, where 'in the day 
of thy brother’ implies the same charge that is brought 
against Edom in the words quoted from Am.11:, 
rhus, the fault imputed to Tyre is that it co-operated 
with Edom in the time of Israel's distress, by making 
caids into Israelitish territory and_ selling captive 
Israelites to their unnatural ‘brethren.' Was there 
rver such a time of distress for Israel between the age 
of David and that of Amos? It is, of course, the 
history of Judah, not that of N. Israel, that we have 
to search, for the claim to the overlordship of Edom 
was maintained by the Davidic family. The answer 
depends primarily on the results of our criticism of 
Chronicles. If we can regard the Chronicler as an 
only slightly prejudiced recorder of old traditions, 
we may believe that the Philistines and Arabians broke 
into and plundered Jerusalem (2Ch.2116f/), and 
conjecture that Tyrian slave-merchants drew their 
profit from the circumstances. Further, if, some time 
before that, the Edomites revolted from Judah and 
defeated King Joram (this, happily, is a fact attested not 
only in 2 Ch. but also in 2 K. 820-22), it is easily con- 
ceivable that Edomitish passion vented itself in a great 
slaughter of fugitive Israelites. Is it worth while, how- 
ever, to defend the integrity of Am. 1 and the accuracy 
of the Chronicler by such a lavish use of conjectures? 
A prophet such as Amos was could not have fastened on 
such an offence of the Edomites to the exclusion of the 
cruel treatment of Edomites by Judahites referred 
to in 2 K.147 (cp 2Ch. 2512), and we ought not to 
imagine a case of special barbarity in the ninth century 
when there is a well attested one in the sixth. It was, 
in fact, at the fall of Jerusalem in 586 that the Edomites, 
who had no such stern moralists as Amos and Isaiah to 
reprove them, filled up the measure of their revenge, to 
the indignation of Jewish writers, who forgot the cruelties 
of their own ancestors. Hence, to explain Am. 1 r1z-ra 
aright, we must refer to Ezek. 2512 355 Is. 34 Obad. 
so-r4 Ps. 1377, together with Joel 8[4]}z9 ; and, to under- 
stand lg, we must compare (besides the passages just 
mentioned) the description of the offence of Tyre in 
Joel 3(4)2-6 (subsidiary evidence for the late date of 
Am.11f is given below). If it be asked, when 
these judgments on Tyre and Edom were inserted, the 
answer is, during (or much more probably after) the 
Exile, at a time when some fresh insult on the part of 
the Edomites reminded Jewish writers of earlier and 
deeper injuries (see ISAIAH, ii. § 14). 
Next asto(c). Plainly, Joel 3(4)18a is the original of 
Am. 9134, The opposite view would be inconsistent with 
the fact that Am. 9134 is dependent on 
10, chap. 98-15. the late passage Lev. 26sa (see LEVI- 
T1cus). Am. 9x3, however, is not a later insertion in the 
section in which it occurs. From 911 (or rather from 
98) onwards, we are struck by affinities in expression 
of idea to works of the Babylonian and Persian periods, 
and by corresponding divergences from thé style and 
thought of Amos.? That v.7 cannot have been the 
conclusion of the prophecy is certain; but we have to 
regard wv, 8-15 aS a post-exilic substitute for the original 
close. The editor cannot endure the idea of the final 
destruction of the whole house of Israel, and so he 
makes Amos declare in a strangely softened mood that 
only the ‘sinful kingdom’ (z.e., that of Ephraim) will 
be wiped out, whereas the less guilty Judahites will 


1 Notice (1) the vague description of the offence of Edom. 
Does it consistin the purchase of Israelitish slavesfrom the Tyrian 
slave-merchants? or in the slaughter of Israelitish fugitives? or, 
more probably, did Edom prove that ‘he kept his wrath for 
ever’ in both these ways? (2) The mention of 'Teman' and 
‘Bozrah,’ which names seem first to occur in Jer. 49713. Cp 
the threat in 1 x2 with that in Obad, 9. 

2 For the evidence, which is singularly strong, see Cheyne, 
‘Notes on the Prophets,’ Zafositor, Jan. 1897, pp. 4447. On 
Am. 98-15 see also Preuschen, ZA7TW 1524-27 (95); Torrey, 
‘Notes on Am. 27 ele,’ /BZ 168-172 ('96); Driver. Joel and 
Amos 120 f7., who vainly endeavours to diminish the force of 
the arguments. 
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suffer the milder doom of dispersion among the nations. 
Even this will be only for a time. Israel shall return, 
the old Davidic kingdom shall be restored, and the 
sweet commonplaces of prophetic idylls shall be fulfilled. 
Now, can we not see the reason of the insertion of the 
opening verse or prologue? It was to assure the post- 
exilic readers of Amos that the threats of the prophet 
had long since been fulfilled, and that restored Zion 
should be safe under the care of its lion-like divine 
protector. In other words, Amos was to be read in the 
light of the concluding portion of Joel. The insertion 
of the epilogue (98-15), in which we ought to note the 
reference to Edom (cp Joel319}, has a similar reason.1 
Here, then, are already four certain post-exilic inser- 
tions. The companion passages now to be enumerated 
are equally noteworthy. No satisfactory picture of the 
prophet Amos is possible till we have recognised them. 
First, Am.244 is too deficient in concreteness to 
be the work of Amos, and is, on _ phraseological 
grounds, late.? If so, the whole of the 
Lis chap. 247, judgment upon Judah also must be late. 
This is every way a gain. In particular, we can now 
see better how thoroughly Amos was absorbed in his 
mission to N. Israel. He cannot perhaps forget Judah ; 
but his native country is only a fragment : the national 
pulse beats most vigorously in Ephraim (cp Is. 98 f. 
[7 /]).. The post-exilic editor, however, felt the need 
of a distinct reference to the sin and punishment of 
Judah, which he meant to be taken in combination 
with the encouraging statements of 12 and 911-15, 
It was a different feeling which prompted the insertion 
of 413 (with which 412¢ is connected) 
587 957 The conception of God 
had become deeper and fuller: the 
germs long ago deposited by the preaching of Amos 
and Isaiah had, through a widened experience, developed 
into the rich theology of II. Isaiah and the Book of 
Job. Not only by the wonders of history but also by 
those of nature was the sole divinity of Yahwé proved, 
and an ordinary reader of Amos inserted these doxologies 
(as we may call them) to relieve the gloom of the pro- 
phetic pictures. Another such insertion was made 
(according to the text used by @) in Hos. 134. 
We now pass on to Am. 526. The construction and 
rendering of this passage have been much disputed. 
On the assumption that Am. 5 25-27 
13, chaps. 52662, was all written by Amos, it is 
perhaps easiest (see Driver) to render onxen, ‘So ye 
shall take up .. . (Saccuth your king and Kaiwan 
your god, which ye made for yourselves),' snbam, 
‘and I will carry (you) into exile’* But how 
unnatural this is! Nowhere else does the prophet 
mention an inclination of the Israelites to the worship 
of Assyrian gods, and the carrying of Assyrian gods by 
Israelites into Assyria is a very strange feature in a 
threat. Hence the whole verse is more than probably 


‘ 4 
12. 58 fis95 ad ed 


1 There are similar interpolations in Hosea (¢.g.,17 110-21 
[21-3] and the words "David their king’ in35). See Hosra, §4. 

2 Cp 2 K.1615, Deuteronomistic. Critics on the other’ side 
quote Is. 524; Hos. 22 [4]; Ex. 1816: Deut. 3010; hut they 

(o not meet the argument from weakness of style, and produce 
no parallel for the second part of the description of Judah's sin. 
Moreover, the two Pentateuch passages are not in point. Nor 
have critics realised the consequences of admitting the post-exilic 
origin of the prophetic hooks in their present form. 

5 The style is that of II, Isaiah and'the later poets (cp Stickel, 
ffiob p. 276), not that of Amos. The strings of participles 
remind us of Is. 4022, : Job 1217-243; Zech. 121 5 Dan. 221 4 
Notice also x43 (cp Cheyne, Int. /sa. xxi, 252), snorby m4 
yrs. as, bo, moby, yap, inbys man In 95 masa) 

violates the usage of Amos (but cp @). The ideas are equally 

late, though they are such as Amos, had he met with them, 
would have owned. Inter alia, comp. the third descrip- 
tive phrase in 413 with Ps,1892. It is probable that 5s 4 
originally stood after 413. Am. 95 4, however, presumably 
retains its .original position. 

4 On the text see, besides the commentaries, N. Schmidt, 
JBL, 1894, p. 1 #3; Torrey, 7 p. 61; WRS and Che, 
Proph. Isr. OF 5 G. Hoffmann, ZATW 3112 f; Tiele, 
Gesch. van ket godsdienst 315. On the construction see Dr. 
‘in Smith, D&(2) t22 (art. AMOs). 
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a later insertion, which took the place of a passage 
that had become illegible. The case of Is. 104a 
seems exactly parallel (see SBOT,ad ioc.). Whether 
or no Succoth-benoth, the name of a god in 2 K. 1730, 
contains the divine name Saccuth,/ we may suppose that 
the writer of the inserted passage merely antedates a 
worship introduced into Samaria by the Babylonian 
colonists after 722 B.c. The awkwardness of the con- 
nection need not surprise us (this against KGénig, Sym. 
§ 3682) ; the) in pnxwn is simply the Waw explica- 
tivum. so often prefixed to glosses. Render, ‘ That is, 
ye carried in procession’; cp Is. 4520. See CHIUN AND 
SuccoTH. 

Am. 62, another insertion, has been treated of 
already (see§ 6 [4]). We pass on to 881rf. Verse 8 
14 -ch Saab is not at all suitable as a description of 

eres the threatened punishment (see We., 


88 f Nowack). The comparison with the 
Nile recurs in an interpolated verse 
(95). Passing on, we note that v. 13 speaks of literal 


thirst (suggested by the mention of the festivals in 
v.10); but in vw 211 the hunger and thirst are meta- 
phorical. Verses 9 f. 13,f. announce a sudden cata- 
strophe; but inv. rf. a lengthened time of misery is 
described. The passage is clearly late, and is parallel to 
Is. 820 f, (partly late). The silence of prophecy is 
spoken of as a sore trial in Ps. 749. Other probable 
late insertions are 3146 513-15 (cp Mic.76), and the 
expression 3473 in 65 (see DAVID, § 13); and 69/7 is 
at any rate misplaced. To these it is plausible to add 
the reference to ‘those who are at ease in Zion’ in 61 
(but it may be better to correct vs into ann; so Che. 
JOR 10573); also 37, which, as Duhm points out, may 
be a gloss on v. 8; certainly it interrupts a noble 
passage (v8 for nay read 77, with We., or, much better, 
ox>). The last insertion is 98-15 (see§ 10). 

“After these insertions have been removed, may we 
safely suppose that the rest of the book represents what 
Amos said in public? No : the analogy 
of the prophecies of Isaiah makes such 

editing. a supposition highly improbable. Let 
ns be content with knowing that we have a truthful 
record of the prophetic certainties of Amos, even though 
he did not always utter them in public. The manner 
and the contents of the passages into which the true 
Book of Amos falls must be our guide in determining 
the class (whether that of public or of private prophecies) 
to which they severally belong. It is both inherently 
difficult and contrary to analogy to suppose that ] 2- 
216 was ever really uttered; at any rate, 12-26a 8 is 
more adapted to produce an effect on readers than on 
hearers. Nor can we possibly imagine that the visions 
in chaps. 7-9 were used by the prophet as texts of spoken 
addresses ; passages from discourses are no doubt here 
and there introduced, but they come from the arranging 
hand of the editor of this part. 

It is a further question whether the arrangement of 
the different sections may he due to Amos himself. In 
answering it we must leave sufficient room for the grew¢h 
of the book. It is not unreasonable to suppose that on 
his expulsion from Bethel the prophet paid a visit (per- 
haps a second visit ; cp61) to Jerusalem, and there 
‘noted’ his prophecies ‘in (on) a book for a later 
day' (Is.308), when the judgment upon Israel should 
have been accomplished.’ There, too, he may have 
committed his record (enriched with some never-spoken 
prophetic certainties) to the custody of those ‘ disciples’ 
of Yahwé end of his prophets (see Is. 816), who began 
the long succession of students and editors of the re- 
ligious literature. In their hands we may suppose that 
the hook assumed by degrees its present form. At any 
rate, a written record of Amos must have become 
quickly known ; for Isaiah, it is clear, steeped himself in 
the originality of Amos before displaying his own truly 


15. Pre-exilic 


1 So Del. Par. 215 f, hut see SUCCOTH-BENOTH. 
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original genius. To Hosea, however, such a record 
cannot he proved to have been known (see We. on Hos. 
814 4x3 1058) : in other words, the circulation of Amos’s 
prophecies was, originally at least, confined to Judah. 
The latest editor of the book, as we have seen, was 
post-exilic. 

A special interest attaches to the description of the 
visions, together with the historical interludes in chaps. 
7-9, partly because they exhibit the growth of Amos‘s 
prophetic certainty respecting the fall of Samaria, and 
partly because, like Is. 671-818, and 20 (in their 
original form), they appear to come from a partly 
biographic, partly prophetic, work, written or dictated 
by the prophet himself. 

Some have been surprised to find ‘a plain country- 
man’ like Amos possessed of such a refined and yet 

1, Vigorous style.‘ They forget that the 

16,.y1e?® § differences of culture in the East are still 
sometimes comparatively trifling, and that 

a man of lowrank may express himself with considerable 
elegance. It is still more in point to remark that the 
most classic Arabic poems are the work of men who 
had a calling similar to that of Amos, while, even 
under the new Moslem empire, sons of the desert were 
wont to appear at court and win a rich guerdon by the 
finished style of their improvisations. Such critics have 
also forgotten the opportunities of self-culture which, both 
at Tekoaand elsewhere, Amos must have enjoyed; and 
when even G. Banr and Ewald point to certain ‘sole- 
cisms in pronunciation and orthography ’ as evidences of 
provincialism, it may be replied that the errors in ques- 
tion may reasonably he ascribed to late cgpyists.’ That 
Amos delights in images drawn from nature is clearly 
no fault (see, e.g., 29 34 f. 8:2 519, and the first, second, 
and fourth visions). Only one of them is distinctively 
the comparison of a shepherd (3x2); and Amos is just 
as willing to speak of wonders of which he knows only 
by hearsay—such as the giant cedar trees (29), and (if 
the text be correct) the inundation of the Nile (88)— or 
of which he has a true Israelitish dread—such as an 
earthquake or a solar eclipse (88/.), or the mysterious 
sea which yields no harvest (612; cp drpéyeros), and 
which somewhere hides the terrible serpent of primitive 
mythology (93; see SERPENT, §3/.). It is a pity that, 
for reasons already given, we cannot speak of Amos as 
a sympathetic observer of the sky ®—+az is an essential 
characteristic of a much later poet (see JOB). As a 
literary craftsman he ranks high. In 13-2 16 we have a 
literary prophecy, which, until Amos forgets his art in his 
grief at the manifold offences of Israel, is marked by great 
regularity of structure. Soin 46-11 we have the literary 
model of an equally symmetrical passage in Isaiah (Is. 
98-21 [7-20] 526-30 101-4), and in 52 we have a short 
but strictly rhythmical elegy. Altogether, the Book of 
Amos forms a literary as well as a pro- 

ping phetic phenomenon. It is true that 
* «both as a writer and as a speaker he 

must have had models; J and E were, of course, not the 
only writers of the pre-Amosian period, and Elijah and 
Elisha (of whose doings a faint echo has reached ys' 
were not the only prophetic reformers (Am.2:11/ 37). 
There is no occasion, however, to suppose that there were 
prophets of precisely Amos’s type before him— prophet: 
who had exactly his conception of their duties, anc 
were also, in a qualified sense, writers. It would he ¢ 
mistake to infer, from Amos’s use of formulae, that he 
was acquainted with earlier written prophecies. Pro 
phetic formulee could be transmitted by word of moutt 


1 Against Jerome’s application of Paul’s self-depreciating 
language in 2 Cor,116 to Amos see Lowth, Prelect, 21 (Lectures 
ET, 2974). 

2 Take, é.g., PM’? (79) for PAX’. The same form occurs is 
Jer. 3326, Ps. 1059, both post-exilic passages. In 5yy ow: 
is not a ‘dialect form’ for pp); the scribe wrote y by an error 


and then corrected it by writing p. Read simpl ith We. 
5 GAS. (HG 35). SR hae same pia ie Ne 
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well as by the pen. That Amos had left Tekoa at 
atervals before his prophetic call is not only inherently 
sobahle, but also follows from such a passage as37 fi (if 
orrect), which Amos could hardly have written unless he 
tad had the most vivid and direct ocular evidence of the 
ffects of a true prophetic impulse even before his own 
urn came to receive one. His originality is shown, 
1ot only in his prophetic message, but also in his being 
probably) the first to conceive the idea of using the pen 
n aid of the voice. The égra-literature of the priests 
vad already taken a considerable development (Hos. 
3x2}; Amos was, it appears, the first prophet who 
ollowed the example of the literary priests. The im- 
»ortance of this step it was beyond his power to esti- 
nate. Within a generation he expected Israel as a 
ation to disappear ; but he thought it worth while to 
zather disciples who, like himself, could praise Yahwb 
sven in the midst of ruin; and, after all, who could tell 
sut Yahwk might have some other secret to reveal to 
me of these—to a Hosea or to an Isaiah? See § 18. 

That Amos’s message is a_gloomy one is in accord- 
ance with his conception of the divine character. In 
an age like his, the divine purpose 
could not be one of peace, though 
t required an immense devotion to Yahwé to be able 
‘0 declare, seemingly unmoved, that He purposed the 
somplete destruction of Israel (or, as we should say, of 
[srael and Judah). In spite of the universal scepticism 
which meets him (for how, it is said, can Yahwé be con- 
ceived of apart from his people?), Amos persists in his 
nessage, and even conceives the possibility that legend-. 
ary supernatural agencies may be used to make the 
destruction more complete (93). It is not, therefore, 
ypen to us to account for the confidenceof Amos simply 
oy the advance of the Assyrian power. He does, indeed, 
regard Assyria as the chief destructive agent (6147 17); 
but Assyria, when Amos spoke and wrote, was passing 
through a period of decline; consequently his conviction 
must have some other ground which naturally sharpens 
his eyes for the still present danger from Assyria. 
To this it must be added that, according to Amos, it 
would be easy for Yahwb, if the agency of Assyria 
were not available, to bring some other hostile nation 
from some corner of the earth, just as he ‘brought 
up the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Aramaeans 
Rom Kir’ (97). The real ground of Amos’s prophetic 
pessimism is the increasingly unsound religious con- 
dition of his people. He may very possibly have ad- 
mitted that there were fifty or at least ten Israelites 
who lived by the same pure religion as himself; hut 
he could not conceive of Yahwé's saying, ‘I will not 
destroy the land for ten’s sake.” The righteous must, 
according to him, suffer with the wicked (9 zo was in- 
serted to correct this idea), though he might perhaps 
have left a door of hope open for those who, like him- 
self and his disciples, had close personal contact with 
the true God : the nation might perish; but when this 
had happened, God might have some secret purpose for 
those who ‘ knew’ him. 

Gf this vague hope we hear nothing from Amos 
(cp ISAIAH). What the popular religion was, we 
know but too well. Whatever the nobler minds 
may have believed, ‘the mass of the people,’ as 
Robertson Smith well says, ‘still thought of Him as 
exclusively concerned with the affairs of Israel,‘ and the 
connection between Yahwé and Israel had a non-moral, 
natural, basis. Ritual tended to make morality almost 
superfluous, and hy its increasing costliness actually 
promoted that injustice and inhumanity which Yahwk 
abhorred. There were also immoral superstitions at 
which Amos glances less (see 27) than Hosea. To this 

¢ pernicious system the religion of Amos 

19. ons of is diametrically opposed. Once, at any 
7 rate, he uses the striking title, ‘ Yahwe, 

the God af the Hosts’ (527 is admittedly a genuine 
passage) —Le., the God of celestial as well as earthly 
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legions — together with ‘ the Lord Yahwé’ (perhaps nine- 
teen times), in antithesis to the nationalistic expression, 
*VYahweé, the God of Israel.22 The Yahwé whom she 
himself worshipped was, in virtue of his perfect moral 
nature, the Sovereign alike of nature and of nations. 
Amos had not, indeed, fathomed the depths of this 
conception as had the Second Isaiah and the author 
of Job (Am.423 and the parallel passages are later 
insertions: see above, § 12); but he is already to 
all intents and purposes an ethical monotheist, and 
his conviction of the impending destruction of Israel 
does but intensify his sense of the majesty of the one 
God. He does not, indeed, reject the old belief in the 
connection between Yahwé and Israel altogether (cp 
7x5 ‘my people Israel’} : he moralises it, For some 
wise object, Yahwé brought Israel out of Egypt (387), 
and entered into a personal moral relation to it; but his 
will, at any rate, is not unknown to the other nations, and 
their history is equally under his direction. Once, in- 
deed, under the stress of moral passion, Amos even 
places the ‘ sons of Israel’ on a level with the ‘ sons of 
the Cushites’?; this occurs near the end of his prophecy 
(97), and is evidently intended as a final withdrawal of a 
temporary and conditional privilege. It is not, how- 
ever, on all the nations of the earth, but only on those 
which are in close proximity to Israel, that judgment is 
pronounced by Amos, as the spokesman of Yahwb; he 
aims at no theoretic consistency. These nations are to 
suffer the same doom as Israel at the hand of Assyria, 
because they, like Israel, have violated the unwritten 
law of justice and humanity. [Thus we can divine 
Amos’s free attitude towards the lately written ethico- 
religious priestly laws (see ExODUS, § 3}. He is prob- 
ably acquainted with such laws (28 ; cp Ex. 22a 7.) ; but 
he does not recognise them as of primary authority, for 
he nowhere appeals to them.*] And if by many favours, 
including the crowning favour of prephecy (211), Yahwb 
has made himself specially known to the Israelites, it 
follows that he will judge Israel more strictly than he 
will judge the other nations (312), As a faithful friend, 
Amos assures his people that if they would only ‘ seek” 
the true Yahwé they would ‘live’ (5414)—<.e., would 
escape captivity and enjoy prosperity in their own land 
(cp Hos. 627}. He has no hope, however, that they 
will do so : the false popular religion is too deeply rooted. 
Indeed, Am. 5 has been so much interfered with by 
editors that it is doubtful whether vv. 4 14 can be 
appealed to as authorities on such a point; v. 14, at all 
events, appears to belong to an inserted section (see 
Nowack). 
It is not idolatry that Amos complains of. When he 
says, ironically, ‘Go to Bethel and transgress’ (44), he 
20. Denuncia- ™°2S- as he expressly tells us, ‘Carry 
out the prescriptions of your wilfully 
tions. devised ritual law.’ Nor can we venture 
to say that a protest against the ‘ golden calves’ is im- 
plied,* for no prophet is more explicit’than Amos in 
mentioning the sins of his people. The two passages 
in which a reproof of Israelitish idolatry does appear to 
occur are certainly interpolations. In 8x4, for ‘ the sin 
of Samaria’? we should read ‘the god of Bethel’ (cp 
Gen. 3113), in parallelism to ‘thy god {x >q5x), O Dan,’ 
and ‘thy patron (read a2 with Wi, and see Dop), 
O Beersheba,’ and the whole of 526 is a later. insertion, 


1 ‘Thy God (CO Israel)’ is put into Amos’s mouth by a later 
editor (4125: see above, § 2), 

2 Who thdse Cushites are, is uncertain (see CusH i, § 2h). 
Apparently they had recently experienced some calamity. 

3 Here he contrasts with Hosea, who clearly invests the 
written 237éth which arose in certain priestly circles with primary 
authority (Hos. 812). Perhaps, as Duhm suggests, Hosea was 
himself a priest. 

4 So Davidson (Z.cdositer, 1887 a), Pp 175). To say that 
Amos does not protest against the ‘golden calves,’ is of course 
not to assert that he thinks them worthy symhols of Yalye, Cp 
St. GV7 1579; WRS, Proph. 575 f 

5 The text appears to have ‘been altered by the same editor 
who inserted the reference to ‘the two iniquities’ in Hos. 1010. 
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and is not true to the facts of the age of Amos (see 
above, € 12). What Amos most vehemently denounces 
is sacrifice. One may perhaps be tempted to suppose 
that he says more than he means, and that he does not 
object to sacrifices altogether, but only to the belief that 
when duly performed they can change the mind of the 
Deity. His language, however, seems too strong to be 
thus explained away, especially when we find him ap- 
pealing in support of his statement to the fact that in 
the olden time, when Yahwb was so near to Israel, no 
sacrifices were offered (525). Is there, then, no form 
of worship in which Yahwb delights? None, except 
the practice of righteousness—é.e., justice and humanity 
(see 52x 24). But, alas, the Israelite will not recognise 
this. Pilgrims who are wholly indifferent to plain 
moral duties crowd to the sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Gilgal, and even to the far-off southern shrine of Beer- 
sheba? (55814, cp Hosea4zs), and parade their devo- 
tion to the different local forms of Yahwb in pious 
oaths, as if the true Yahwé could he pleased with the 
offerings or the oaths of such worshippers. How 
painful will be the awakening from this moral sleep, 
when the greatest of all realities makes its existence 
known, annihilating at one blow the sanctuaries of 
Israel and their worshippers (9x)! Such was the an- 
21. Estimate id aie of the shepherd of Tekoa. 
of Amos. aken in connection with the ideas on 
which it is based, it seems to justify us 
in calling him a surprising phenomenon. That the 
phenomenon can be partly explained there is no doubt. 
Neither Amos nor his special follower Isaiah is so 
entirely abnormal a product as an unthinking study of 
the works of either might suggest (see PROPHECY). 
But not the most comprehensive study of the history of 
Israel will altogether account for their appearance. And 
if they neither of them saw the whole truth, and both 
needed the correction of history and of later prophets 
and sages, we may still pay them the reverence which 
belongs to those who first uttered great moral and 
religious truths with the power that belongs to God- 
possessed men. 
See references in art. and cp also We. Die kleinen Propheten 
(for a corrected text), 1892, and his Hist. of /sr. and Jud. ET, 


2 1891, pp. 81-86; WRS Progh. Js.(2) 120-1. - 
22. Special gor; Dr. art. “Amos? DG) (with full Biee 


helps. graphy) ;’also Joel ana Amos (Cambr. Bible), 
1897; Duhm, Die Theol. d. Proph., 1875, pp. 
zo9-125 5 Smend, 4é¢-zest. Red.-gesch., 1893, pp. 159-188; Wi, 
Gi 91 #5 Oort (on the home of Amos, and on the genuineness of 
413 5899586), 74.7, 1891, pp. 121-726; G. Hoffmann (on the 
text of Amos), 74 7’, 1883, pp. 87.126; Schmidt, 7/BZ, 1294, 
pp. 1-15; GASm., Twelve Prophets 161-210 ; Nowack, KZ. Pr. 
[’97] (thorough and judicious). TX. C 

2, Amos (Ayws [NBCD]) is the best supported reading in 
Mt. 1 10, where, however, King Amon (g.z.) is plainly intended ; 
soTRandEV, It is a constant variation in @A8, 

3. An ancestor of Joseph, Mary’s husband (Lk.3 25[BNA]). 
On the two lists see GENBALOGIES OF JESUS. 

AMOZ (7108, § 57, ‘strong’; amwe [BRAOQTL], 
amm, [A in 2K.192 201 Is.372]; 4mos), father of 
ISATAH, 1 (Is.11 amoclein]=amoc HN [N*¥iG-], 202 
[KAQ om.], 2 Ch. 2622 [BA om.]). 


AMPHIPOLIS (ameitroAIn [Ti. WH], TroAIn 
[&*]), one of the most important positions in northern 
Greece; it stands on a bend of the river Strymon, 
between the lower end of lake Cercinitis and the head of 
the Strymonic gulf, thus commanding the pass leading 
from the east into Macedonia (Liv. 4530). Consequently 
it was a station on the Va Agnatia, ‘the great military 
road which ran through Macedonia and connected 
Rome with the Hellespont’ (Cic. De prov. cans. 2 
§ 4). Paul, therefore, ‘ passed through’ Amphipolis 


1 Hal. thinks that a northern Beer-sheha (perhaps Beeroth) is 
intended (R. 4/11 72-77); hut.if Elijah went on pilgrimage to 
Horeh, which was not even in Palestine, why should not N. 
Israelites have gone to a venerated spot in §, Israel? ‘TBY is 
precisely the right word to use of a sanctuary across the border 
(cp 62), 
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on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica (d:odedoarres, 
Acts 17 rt). 

The site was intimately connected with some of the most 
interesting passages in Greek history ; hut it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the apostle or his companions either knew or 
cared for these things. It is now Nrochori. [Leake, North, 
Gr.3381f.] w. J. w. 


AMPLIAS, or rather as in RV Ampliatus (ammTAl- 
atoc [Ti. WH]), saluted as ‘ my beloved in the Lord’ 
(Rom.168t}; not otherwise known. . 

The name was not nnfrequently borne by slaves. In the 
list of the seventy disciples (Pseudo-Dorotheus) Amplias is 
represented as having been bishop of Odessus or Odyssus (on 
the Black Sea, near the site of the modern Varna). 


AMRAM (DY, § 77, ‘in good condition’ ?or, ‘the 
[divine] kinsman is exalted’ ; aMBpam [BL; A in Ex. 
Nu.], amp. [AF ; B in Nu.]). 

1. b. Kohath, head of a Levitical subdivision, and 
father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (Ex. 61820; Nu. 3x9 
auBpau [AF], -Bpay [L]; 26587. 1 Ch. 62 [528]); from 
him come the Amramites (pIDya, Nu. 327, 6 appaecs 
[B], auBpaap’ ets [A], -pau’ ées [F], -pav evs [L]; Ch. 
2823, appaue [A]). See LEVI. 

2, One of the b'ne BANI, 2, in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i. § 5 end) Ezra 1034 (nap[e]}e [BJ], av8pop- [8], onBpay 
cat [AL})=1Esd.934 Omarrus, RV IsmazRus (uanpos [B], 
top. [A], azpoy [L]}. See Ezra, ii. § 14 4. 

3. rCh. 1419790), RV Hamran, See Hempan, 


AMRAPHEL (OTN; aMAPHdA [ADEL] ; Jos. 
*"Auapa Widys), king of Shinar (Gen. 14r9})=Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon, who, according to trustworthy 
cuneiform data, may have flourished about 2250 B.C. 
This assumes that 5ynpx iscorruptedfrom *34pn or (Lindl, 
Sayce} 5x ‘amon; but see CHEDORLAOMER (§ 4/), 
and cp Schr. COT 2299 4; Hommel, BAG 169,AHT 
193; Wi. 4OF 143 %; Bezold, PSBA 1188 ['88]. 
Targ. Jon. ingeniously, if uncritically, identifies Am- 
raphel with Nimrod, who ‘commanded Abram to 
be cast into the furnace.' If the identification with 
Hammurabi be accepted, we may be reminded that 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar delighted to imitate 
this founder of Babylonian greatness, both in his 
building plans and in his methods of administration 
(see BABYLONIA, § 66,and cp Rogers, Outlines of Early 
Bab, Hist. 27-30). It may be that some Jewish 
favourite at the Babylonian court, who had received a 
Babylonian education (Sanabassar or Sheshbazzar for in- 
stance —note the Babylonian name), heard Hammurabi 
spoken of, and made historical notes from cuneiform 
tablets on events which had happened ‘in the days of 
Amraphel,’ also that one of these was adopted by later 
writers as the basis of a Midrash on Abraham and 
Melchizedek. On the other hand, those who identify 
NIMROD (¢.¥. ) with Nazi-maraddaS (Nazi-marutta3) may 
incline to think that the setting of contemporary history 
may be derived from an early pre-exilic traditional 
source, though the narrative in its present form is un- 
doubtedly the production of post-exilic writers. The 
latter view is the more difficult one, but not therefore 
to be hastily rejected. Cp Lehmann, Zwei Haupt- 
probleme der altorient. Chronologie (1898)84, and see 
ABRAHAM, § 4, CHEDORLAOMER (8§ 2, 4 end), HAM 
(i.), MELCHIZEDEK (§ z), SHAVEH, I. T.KC 


AMULETS is the RV rendering of “afin, pind, 
Is.320, a word used elsewhere of any charm (Is.33, 
vind fi), RV ‘skilful enchanter' — not ‘eloquent orator' 

r ‘ skilful of speech’ as in AV and AV mg.}, or, more 
specifically, of a charm against serpents (Jer. 817 Eccles. 
1011). In Is.820 some sort of female ornament is 
meant, most probably earrings (so AV), which seem 
to be treated as idolatrous in Gen. 354. Doubtless, as 
WRS suggests (‘Divination and Magic’ in 7. Phil 
14122 [’85]), the amulet is worn in the ear to prevent 
an incantation from taking effect. Among early 
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yeoples amulets and ornaments are closely connected 
cp We. Heid.) 165). When the early significance 
of the protective power of the object is forgotten it 
ierves as a simple adornment. The Syr. equivalent 
tédasd is properly ‘a holy thing,' and-the same idea is 
seen in the occurrence of the root'in the old Yemenite 
eddis, ‘pearls’; cp WRS Red. Sem.@) 453; and see 
MAGIC, § 3 (3), cp also RING, § 2. 


AMZI (‘$1D8, § 52, perhaps abbrev. from Amaziah). 

1. In the genealogy of ErHan :1Ch. 6 46 [32] (apeooea [5], 
saegota [A], apace [L]). See also Levi. 

2. In genealogy of Adaiah, 3, the priest (see MALCHIJAH, 3) 5 


Neh. 1112 (anaofe}: [BA], -ctov [L], aneoces [8], omitted, how- 
aver, in the tt Ch. 912, 

ANAB (123, anwB [AL]), a hill-town of Judah, 
Josh. 1550 (AN@N [B], ANB [L]), one of the seats of 
she Anakim; Josh. llax (ANABWO [B]). It is doubt- 
less to be connected with Hinianabi (aay"py), mentioned 
nAm. Tab, 237, 26 with Magdali (see MIGDAL-GAD) 
and other cities of the land of Gav (SW. Judah). There 
is still a place of the name (‘4zdé5} on the west side 
of the Wady el-Khalil, about 14 miles to the SW. of 
Hebron, and 4 or 5m. W. from Shuweikeh (Rob. BR 
2159; soPEMem. 3392 f.). See also ANUB. 


ANAEL (anana [BRA], #2, O§939, HANANEEL), 
brother of Tobit and father of AcHiACHARUS (Tob. ler). 
See also AMAN. 


ANA (712, meaning uncertain, cp Gray, HPN 
t10; aN& [BADEL]), a Horite clan-name (Gen. 36). 
4s the text stands the descent of Anah is represented 
n three ways. Anah is 

1. Daughter of Zibeon (a:vay [L]), in nv. 214, ‘ Hivite' 
in v. 2 being obviously an old error of the text for 
* Horite.' 

2. Son of Seir and brother of. Zibeon, v, 20 (awar 
“L]), 1 Ch. 138 (Avay [L]). 

3. Son of Zibeon, v. 2 bis (wvay [AD], away [L], 
wva,[E}, was [AE]), also 1Ch.140f. (Zwvay [B], wrap. 
“A; v, 41aval, avay [L]), 25 d¢s 29. 

The first of these may, however, safely be disregarded. 
‘Daughter of Zibeon' is a variant (based on wv. 24) of 
‘ daughter of Anah' (dependent on vv, 20 25), which has 
intruded into the text (soDi., Kau.). As to {2} and (3), 
the differences of statement need not surprise us, for 
the genealogy only symbolises tribal relations. Anah 
was originally a sub-clan of the clan called Zibeon, and 
both alike were ‘ sons of Seir’—z.¢., Horites. A twofold 
tradition, therefore, could easily arise. The ‘ mules’ 
which, from ». 24 AV, Anah would appear to have 
*found in the wilderness’ are an invention of the Mid- 
rash, some Rabbis explaining op: (caper [ADE], 
eauiv [L]) by fyloves, others by tucu (Ber. rabba, 
par. Ixxxii.). The ‘hot springs' of Vg. and RV are 
purely conjectural; the,word npn is evidently corrupt. 


As Ball points out (SBOT Gen. crit. notes, 93), it 
may have come in from ¥ 22 (op). In ve, 214 and 


18 (where 6§4El omits), Anah is called the father of 
Oholibamah, the wife of Esau. See BASHEMATH. 
T.K.C 

ANAHARATH (MN; pexpwd k. anaxeped 
[B], penad kK. appaned [A], Aaneped [L]), @ site 
on the border of ISSACHAR (Josh. 1919). The reading 
seems corrupt (note the conflate readings of @34), 
Perhaps we should read mmx and identify with 
‘Arrineh, a village on rising ground in the plain of 
Esdraelon, a little northward of Jenin (+= En-gannim). 
So Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex. and Riehm’s HWB@ (after 
Knobel). 

Knohel's alternative view (adopted from de Saulcy by Conder) 
identifies Anaharath with en-Na tira, which is not far from Iksal 
(Chesulloth) and Salam (Shunem), and is therefore not altogether 


unsuitable, but somewhat remote from every attested form of the 
ancient name. 








1 For analogies cp Currincs OF THE FLESH. 
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ANAIAH (FY3Y, § 33, ‘Yahwé has‘ answered’; 
ANANIA(C) [BNAL], thus identifying.the name with 
ANANIAH). es 
' x Indist of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra, ii, § 13,45 cpi. § 8) 
at the reading of the law (Neh. 84=1 Esd. 943 ANaNIAs, 4). 

2. Signatory to the covenant ; Neh. 1022 [23] (Ata [B]; Avaca 


[Ak’). See Ezra, i. § 7. 
ANAK. § See ANAKIM. 


ANAKIM RV; AV, less correctly, ANAKIMS (DypIy ; 
and O°); in Targg. .generally rendered NBA 
,‘giants’,;eNnaxlelim [BAFL], but -n [F*??? Dt. 220] ; 
ENACIM). : ; 

The Anakim are mentioned in Dt.210 fet Josh. llorf 
141215 Jer.475 (@BNAQ; Heb. reads ‘of their valley’); else- 
where called ‘sons of Anak’ (pJY, evax [BAL]) Nu. 1323 (evax 
[BF]) ; Dt. 926 and (MT ‘sons of the Anak ‘) Josh, 15 14a; Judg. 
120; ‘sons of the Anakim,’ Dt. 128) viot yeydvtwy [BAL]) Vea 
(utoi’Evdx); ‘the children ory of Anak’ (MT ‘the Anak’) Nu. 


18034 28 (wax [B] awa {A}, Josh. 15144. The phrases are 
exactly parallel to “Rephaim’ and ‘children of the Rapha’ (see 
RepwHaim); indeed in Dt.21z a writer of the Deuteronomic 
schoo], ‘interested in history and archaeology’ (Kue.), makes 
the Anakim a branch of the Rephaim. 

These and other descriptive terms (which are not to 
be mistaken for race-names) are given at any rate to 
some portions of the pre-Israelitish population of 
Palestine, whom, like the Amorites, tradition endowed 
with colossal height (cp Nu. 1333).2. On the inhabitants 
of Palestine generally,see CANAAN. 

According to Josh. 11 21 (D,), the Anakim were to be 
found in the mountains about‘ Hebron, in the fenced 
cities Debir and Anab, and, in general, in the mountains 
of Judah and Israel, whence Joshua and Israel drove 
them out. Verse 22 also states that a remnant of them 
survived in the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod (cp Jer. 475 ® ; of xarddourot evaxet, [BKAQ], 
where MT has ‘the remnant of their’valley’). The 
oldest narrator, however, gives the credit of their expul- 
sion to Caleb, who drove out from Kirjath-arba the 
three sons of Anak : Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai—.e., 
the three tribes or clans which bore those names (Josh. 
1514). The editor of Judg. 1, quoting this passage, 
refers the deed to .the tribe of Judah (vw xo}; see 
HEBRON. In later times, a too literal interpretation of 
‘sons,’ and genealogical interest, led to the transforma- 
tion of Anak, and—what is still stranger—of Arba‘ 
(‘four’) in the place-name Kirjath-arha, into personal 
names. Thus Anak (virtually a personal name where 
it has the article) becomes father of SHESHAI, AHIMAN 
(1), and TALMAI (1), and son of Kirjath-arba ; cp Josh. 
21ix (MT piuya), 1513. Judg. 110 (evap [A]). 

The proof of this is supplied by @BAL, which in Josh. 1513 
2111 instead of ‘father of Anak’ has pytpémodty [rv] evar. 
This no doubt represents the original text, which stated that 
Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, was an important city (a ‘mother,’ cp 


2 S.2019) of the Anakim. A later scribe, prepared to find a 
genealogical notice and therefore surprised to find the word 
‘mother’ in apposition to Arba, altéred ‘mother’ (DX) into 
‘father’ (+9). Thus he obtained the statement that Hehron 
was the city of one Arba who was the father of ‘(the) Anak.’ 
In Josh. 1413, however, he took a different course. The true 
reading must be that of @BAL which gives (nearly as in the 
parallel passages) wéAcg apBe ([LIl, apBo [A], apyoS TB), unrpd- 
ToAts 7av evax[e]is, ary. For this the scribe substituted ‘the 
city of Arba, the greatest man among the Anakim.’ The con- 
sequence was that Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (the three 
Anakites mentioned in Josh. 1514) became, literally ‘sons of 
(the) Anak,’ and grandsons of Arba—nocontemptible acquisition 
for genealogists. So virtually Schleusnerl (Thes., s.v. wyrpd- 
moAts); but see especially Moore, Judges 24,4 Cp also 
Schwally, 74 TW, 1893, p. 139 HF T.K.C 


ANAMIM (D%D32), one of the peoples of Mizraim, 
Gen. 1013= 1 Ch. Irrf; unidentified. See GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 35 (2). 

ANAMMELECR (APY Y, anumeAey [B], AMH. 
[A]; om. L; pasScan; Azamelech), a Babylonian 








1 Anak, ‘long-necked’ (St. and most),,or ‘those with neck- 
laces ’ (Klo.), with which cp Heb. ‘ézd#, a chain for the neck,’ 
Aram. “dak, Ar. ‘unk, ‘neck.’ 
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deity,-whose worship was carried by the Sepharvites 
into Samaria when, along with the inhabitants of other 
Babylonian cities, they were transplanted thither by 
Sargon. . As in.the case of the kindred deity Adramme- 
lech (see, however, ADRAMMELECH, 1), the worship af 
Anammelech was accompanied by the rite of human 
sacrifice (2 K.1731). The name Anammelech is 
probably to be explained as Amu-malik ‘Anu’ is the 
decider or prince’? (Schr., Del.), although there is no 
evidence that"Anu enjoyed any special veneration in 
Sippara (see SEPHARVAIM), a city that was especially 
devoted to the worship of Sama& the Sun-god. 

It is very possible, however, that the text is corrupt (Hommel 
proposes a rather elaborate restoration [Zxf. T.9330f)). It 
1s also possible (see NisrocH) that Anammelech is merely a 


faulty variant of Adrammelech (rather Adarmelech). @¥ in 
2 K. 1731 has only aépauedey. 


Anu was the god of Heaven, and with him were 
identified a number of gods representing personifications 
of powers or localities of the upper region, such as 
Uras, Ansargal, Ansar, Ensar, Du'ur, Lukma, Ekur, 
Alala, Alala-alam, and Fnurula. He stood at the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, forming one of the 
supreme triad of Babylonian divinities, in which he was 
associated with Bé, the god of Earth and of created 
things, ‘and En, the god of the Abyss and all that is 
beneath the earth. See BABYLONIA, § 26. According 
to G. Hoffmann (ZA, 1896, p. 258), however, the 


name is  >n[nby—z.e., Anath-malk. Cp Astar[t]- 
Kemosh and Melk{at]-Astart. Anath (Anta) was the 
consort of Anu (see ANATH). L. W. K, 


ANAN (jJ2, € 50; shortened from ANANIAH). 
1. Signatory to the covenant (see EZRA, i. § 7); Neh. 
1026[27] (nvaw. [B], va [sw], -ar [A], nevay [L]). 

2. Anan (azv[vJav [BAL]) in 1Esd.530=HANaANn, 3 qin) 
Ezra 2 46. 

ANANI (22, § 50, abbr. from ANANIAH, cp Sab. 
yoy and Palm. ny; maner [B}, anani [A], -tac 
[L]), descendant of ZERUBBABEL (1 Ch. 324). 


ANANIAH (779332, BS*A om., aNANIa [ROAME inf], 
aNId [L]) in Benjamin, mentioned (z. ial in the list 
of villages, Neh. 11 20-36 (see Ezra, 2, § 56, § 15(z)a), 
along with Nob and Ramah (Neh.1132), and possibly 
represented by the modern Seit-Hanina, 34 m 
NNW. of Jerusalem. 


ANANIAH (7D3Y, §§ 33, 50; anania [BAL]}, 
ancestor of one of Nehemiah’s builders (Neh. 323). 


ANANIAS (ananiac [BAL]), the Gk. form of 
HANANIAH or ANANIAH. 

1. RV Annis, mg. ANNIAS, a family in the acc post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. § g), mentioned only in 1 Esd.516 (aves 
[B], avyeas [A}, om. L). The name has probably arisen from a 
misreading of Hodiah (44 read ps3); cp Neh. 10174, and 
see Hopian, 2, Cp also Meyer, £/ 143, 155. 

2, rEsd.921=Ezral0 20 Hanany, 3. 

3, 1 Esd. 9 29=Ezral028 HaNANtAH, 7. 

4. 1 Esd.943=Neh. 84 ANAIAH, 1. 

5. 1 Esd.9 48 (avyras [B])=Neh. 87 HANAN, 4. 

6. A kinsman of Tobit. The archangel Raphael, while in 
disguise, claimed to be his son (Tob. 512), He is designated 
Ananias ‘the great,’ son of Semeus or Semelius (see SHEMAIAH, 
23), also called ‘the great.” 

7. b. Gideon, ancestor of Judith (Judith 81, om. B). 

8. In Song of Three Children, v. 66(@ Theod, Dan. 388); see 
HANANIAH. I. 

9. Son of Nedebaios (Ant.xx.52, NeBedasds in 
some MSS [AE] vedeBaos; cp NEDABIAH), high 
priest, circa 47-59 A.D., under Herod Agrippa II., 
king of Chalcis. He is mentioned in Acts 2327" 241 as 
the high priest before whom Paul was accused during 
the procuratorship of Felix. He flourished in the 
degenerate days of the priesthood, and, though 
Josephus says (Ant.xx. 92) that after his retirement 
he ‘increased in glory every day,’ allusion is made 
to him in the Talmud (Pesakim) in terms of the 
greatest contempt. Cp ANNAS (end). 


1 In which case cp Anu(m) Sarrn=Anw the king, the usual 
title of the god Anu (Muss-Am. Ass. Dict. 65). 
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10. Husband .of - SAPPHIRA (g.v.), Acts51. See 
COMMUNITY OF Goons, § 3. 

rz. A ‘disciple’ at Damascus, who was the means 
of introducing Paul, after his conversion, to the 
Christian community there (Acts 9zo0-z9). 


ANANIEL (ananiHA [BNA]; Heb. [ed. Neubauer] 
Syoan, Hananeel), Tobit's grandfather (Tob. 11). 


ANATH (n3¥%;. ana@ [BAL]), a divine name, 
mentioned in connection with Shamgar in Judg. 331 
(Aeinay [B]) and 56+ (kenaé [A]). Tf SHamcar 
(g.v.) were an Israelite, and b. Anath (‘son of Anath’) 
his second name, 'it would be tempting to take ‘Anath" 
in ‘ben Anath’ as shortened from Ebed Anath ‘ servant 
of Anath' (so Baethgen, Beztr. 141; but see Noldeke, 
ZDMG 42479['88]). More probably, however, Ben- 
anath is a Hebraised form of the name of a foreign 
oppressor who succeeded Shamgar! (certainly a foreign 
name), and in this case Anath must designate a foreign 
deity. Who then was this deity? Evidently the 
well-known goddess worshipped in very early times in 
Syria and Palestine (as appears, ¢.g., from the names 
mentioned below), and adopted, as the growing 
evidence of early Babylonian influence on Palestine 
scarcely permits us to doubt, from the Babylonian 
pantheon. An(a)tu was in fact the daughter of the 
primitive god Anu, whose name is mentioned as that 
of a Syrian deity in 2K.173r (see ANAMMELECH, 
SEPHARVAIM). Of her character as a war-deity there 
can be no doubt. In ancient Egypt, where her cultus 
was introduced from Syria, she was frequently coupled 
with the terrible war-goddess Astart, and on an Egyptian 
stele in the British Museum she appears with a helmet on 
the head, with ashield and ajavelin in the right hand, and 
brandishing a battle-axe in the left. She was, therefore, 
a fit patron-deity for Shamgar or for Sisera. That the 
fragmentary Israelitish traditions make no direct refer- 
ence to her cultus, need not be matter for surprise. 
The names ANATHOTH, BETH-ANATH, BETH-ANOTH, 
compensate us for this omission. Wellhausen thinks 
that we have also one mention df Anath in Hos. 148[9], 
where he renders an emended text ‘I am his Anath and 
his Asherah’ (in clause 2)—surely an improbable view. 
For a less difficult correction see Che. £x~. Times, 
April 1898. 

For Archeology see Jensen, Koswe, 193 272-3; E. Meyer, 


ZDMG 31717 {'77]; Tiele, Gesch. van_den Godsdienst in die 
oudheid, etc. (93), 2243 WMMAsS. w#. Hur, 313. T.K.C. 


ANATHEMA. bee BAN, § 3. 
‘ANATHOTH (MMW, anadwoe [BAL]), a town of 


Benjamin (cp below, 2), theoretically included by later 
writers among the so-called Levitical cities (see 
LevITEs), Josh. 2118P; 1Ch.66o0[45] (arywy [BI], 
-wc and anadwe [A], enadwe [L], Neh. 727 
Nddwe [A; om. B]). 

The form of the ethnic varies in edd. and versions2 (cp also 
ANTOTHIJAH). ABIBZER, 2, is called *nnayn, 2 S.2327, AV 
the ANETHOTHITE (av@eerys [B], avabw8. [AI, -o [L), 
oninay |, 1Ch. 2712 (AV, ANETOTHITE, 6 é& avabwd [BAL], 


and finally onnays, rCh. 1128 (AV ANTOTHITE, avadw6[e]e 
[BA], -w6erys[L}). The last-mentioned formis used to designate 


JEHU, 5, in x Ch. 123 6 avafwOleh [BAL], -~BwOer [x] 5 4, avaPote 
{x] not in Heh. or @B4), RV in each case ANATHOTHITE. 


The name appears to be the plural of ANATH, and 
may refer to some images of that goddess which once 
stood there. Under the form Anath the place seems 
to be once referred to in the Talmud (Yoma roa), 
where its building is assigned to Ahiman the Anakite. 
Tradition said that Abiathar, the priest in David's 
time, had ‘fields’ at Anathoth (1K.226); and 

1 Reading in Judg. 56, 'In the days of Shamgar and Ben 


Anath.' The notice in 331, which is much later than the song 
(see Moore) is, of course, valueless. 


2 Ba. and Ginsb., however, read everywhere ‘Mn3y (cp the 
former's note on 1 Ch. 1128). Exceptionally in Sam. Z¢, Ginsh. 
pny. 
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Jeremiah was born of a priestly family which had 
property there (Jer. lr. 2927 327-9, avavadw6 [A*v. 7] 
3712). It is once referred to by Isaiah (Isa.1030), and 
is mentioned in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 223=Neh. 727=1 Esd. 528 (evarov [B]): 

The connection of Anathoth with Jeremiah gives a 
special interest to its identification. A tradition, not 
older than the 15th century, fixes it at Kariet el-'Enab 
(Robinson's Kirjath-jearim); but, as Robinson has 
shown, it can only be the village now called ‘Azdfa, 
which is situated NE. of Jerusalem, just at the 
distance required by the Onomasticon, and by the 
reference in Isa.1030. ‘Andta is well-placed, but only 
from a strategical point of view. Eastward and south- 
eastward its inhabitants look down on the Dead Seaand 
the Lower Jordan — striking elements in a landscape, no 
doubt, but depressing. Jerusalem is quickly accessible 
by the Wady Sulém and Scopus, but is not within 
sight. Here the saddest of the prophets presumably 
spent his earlier years. 


2, b. BECHER (g.v.) in genealogy of BENJAMIN [§ 9, ii. a), 
1Ch.78 (avaéwy [BAL]). 


3. Signatory to the covenant (Neh. 1019[20]). See Ezra, 
i, § 7. Te KG 
ANCHOR (arkypa), Acts2729. See SHIP. 


ANDREW (anApeac [Ti. WH] 'manly'), one of 
Christ's twelve disciples. Like Philip, he bore a 
Greek name; but so did many Jews of his time, and 
in Dio Cassius (6832) we meet with another instance 
of a Jew called Andrew. 

Besides the account ‘of his call (see PETER), and 
his inclusion in the lists of the apostles (see APOSTLE, 
§ 1), nothing is said of Andrew in the Synoptics, except 
that, in Mk.133, he appears as one of the inner circle 
within the twelve, for he is one of the four who question 
Christ 'privately' about the impending ruin of the 
temple. 

In the Fourth Gospel the picture is more fully drawn, 
and in one respect completes and explains the account 
of Andrew's call given in the Synoptics. We read that 
he belonged originally to Bethsaida (Jn.144), that he 
was a disciple of the Baptist and heard his witness to 
Christ, that he and a companion (no doubt John) asked 
the wandering teacher where he dwelt, and went with 
him to his temporary home. Then, having ‘found 
the Messiah,' Andrew made his brother, Simon Peter, a 
sharer in his joy. We next meet with Andrew, 
on the E. of the lake of Galilee, at the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, on which occasion it is he that 
tells our Lord (68 f#} of the lad in the crowd who 
has 'five barley loaves and two fishes.’ Once more, 
when the end is near, he shows in a memorable scene 
his special intimacy with the Master. When Greeks 
approach Philip with the ‘desire to see Jesus,’ it is to 
Andrew first that Philip communicates the request 
which they together lay before Christ (Jn.1222). 

The rest of the NT, apart from the list of the 
disciples in Actsi 13, is absolutely silent about Andrew. 
Such other tradition as we have is worthless. 

Eusebius (AZ iii.) speaks of him as preaching in Scythia, and 
we have in Andrew's 'Acts' the story of his martyrdom, at 
Patree in Achaia, on a cross shaped like the letter X. Acts 
of Andrew the Apostle were in circulation among the Gnostics 
of the second century, hut survived only in varions Catholic 
recensions of much later date. Harnack enumerates (1) 4¢¢a 
Andree et Matthie (and their mission to the Anthropophagi) 
in Greek (edited by Tisch. Act, Apost, Apocryph.), Syriac 
(edited by Wright, Apoc. Acts ef the Apostles), Ethiopic, and 
Coptic (fragmentary). The Latin version survives only in its 
influence on the Anglo-Saxon Andreas and Elene by Cyne- 
wulf, and in the AZivacula B, Andree by Gregory of Tours; 
see Lips. Apokr. Ap..gesch. 1543 7, cpp. 27. (2) Acta Petet et 
Andree in Greek (fragments edited by Tisch.) as well as in an 
Ethiopic) recension and a Slavonic translation (cp Lips. 1553 A). 
(3) Martyriust Andree in various Greek recensions (one edited 
by Tisch.), and in Latin (Harnack, Adchrist. Lit. 1127 fA, cp 
Lips. 1 564 7%). A ‘gospel of Andrew' is mentioned in the 
Decretum Gelasii, 

ANDRONICUS (anApontkoc [VA; anApoyton] 
2 Macc.438A*). x. The Deputy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
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in Antioch, who (according to 2 Macc. 43: %), at the 
instigation-of Menelaus, put to death the deposed high 
priest Onias—a deed for which he was himself slain with 
ignominy on the return of the king. See MACCABEES, 
SECOND, § 3, end. 

2. Deputy of Antiochus at Gerizim (2 Macc. § 23). 
See MACCABEES, SECOND, § 3, end. 

3. Andronicus and Junias are named in Rom. 167 as 
kinsmen and fellow-prisonersof Paul, as of note among 
the apostles, and as having been ‘ in Christ” before him. 
The expression ‘kinsmen,’ if taken literally, seems to 
imply that they were Jews by birth ; ‘ fellow-prisoners,’ 
on the hypothesis that Rom.163-20 belongs really to 
an Ephesian Epistle, has been conjectured by Weiz- 
sacker to allude to an imprisonment which they shared 
with Paul in Ephesus, most likely in connection with 
the great ‘affliction’ (2Cor.18-zt), which ultimately 
led to his leaving that city (Acts1923-201) ; on the 
application of the term ‘apostle’ to them see 
APOSTLE, § 3. The name Andronicus was not un- 
common among Greek slaves; and it has been con- 
jectured that this Andronicus may have been the 
Jewish freedman of a Greek master. 

In the lists of ‘the seventy disciples’ which we owe to the 
Pseudo-Dorothens and the Pseudo-Hippolytus Andronicus is 
spoken of as bishop of ‘ Pannonia,’ or of ‘Spain.’ In the frag- 
ments of the (Gnostic) repfo8ot Iwdyvov, he and his wife Drusiana 
figure prominently as hosts of the apostle John at Ephesus, and 
he is represented as having been made by that apostle mpdéeSpos, 
or president, of the church of Smyrna. In the Greek church 


Andronicus is commemorated, along with Crescens, Silas, and 
Epenetus, on 30th July. See Lipsius, Agokr. Ag.-gesch. 


(Index, p. 184). 

ANEM (D2), 1 Ch. 673[58]=Josh. 192: EN-GANNIM 
(7.2). 

ANER (132), 1. (Sam. DUY; away [ADEL], 
Jos. ENNHpoc; a Hebronite) Gen.141324+. Perhaps 
a local name; cp Néir, a hill near “Hebron (ZDMG 
12479 ['s8]). The correctness of the name Aner, how- 
ever, is doubtful. The avvay of @ points to jPy, Enan 
(%¢., place of a spring), a name which may refer to 
one of the six springs near Hebron—e.g., the deep 
spring of Sarah called ‘Ain Jedideh (Baed.) 137), at 
the E. foot of the hill on which ancient Hebrou lay. 

2, (auap [B], evyp [A], av. [L]) a city in Western 
Manasseh 1 Ch. 670[55])—perhaps a corruption of 
TAANACH (npn); cp Josh. 2125, TK G 


ANETHOTHITE, ANETOTHITE. See 
THOTH, I. 


ANA- 


ANGEL. The English word ‘angel’ is a transcrip- 
tion of d&yyedos, G's translation of Heb. mal’akh 


The English word denotes 
1. Names. CINeehy superhuman beings; but both 
the Hebrew and the Greek terms are quite general, 
and, signifying simply messenger, are used indifferently 
of human or superhuman beings.1 Other terms, less 
ambiguous in this particular respect, also occur. 

These are: ‘gods’ (nnby, cp Ps.85[6], and see AV, RV 
mg. #6, 8216 977 1887), ‘sons of the) god{s)’ (pabxlal 243, 
cp Gen. 624 Job 1621 38 7, or pox yn, Ps. 29189 6f7], BY 
text), ‘[sons of] the mighty,’ ‘mighty ones’ (p»yyy, Ps. 7825, cp 
75, 10320, nj J23), “holy ones’ (p-yp, Jb. 5: Ps. 895{6} Zech. 
145 Dan. 4x4[17]8 13), ‘watchers’ Qe , Dan. 424[17]), ‘host. 
of heaven (nein nay, 1 K. 2219 Dt. 173), ‘host of the height’ 
(ow Nay, Is. 2421), or ‘host of Yahwk’ (my7> Nay, Josh. 514, 
cp use of Kay in Ps, 10821 1482 Neh.96, and ‘God’s camp,’ 
pnby msnp, Gen.322[3]). In the case of Ps. 6827 [18] (pdx 
iv) we owe the AV rendering ‘thousands of angels’ to old 
Heb, tradition (Targ. Saad. and Abulw.), which treated the 
difficult jxaw as a synonym of awbp (cp Del., ad Zoc.). RV 
* thousands upon thousands’ is equally hazardous; cp Dan. 710. 

In the N T alsowe find other terms in use : ‘ spirits’ (rvevp.ora, 
Heh. 114), ‘principalities’ (apyaé, Rom. 838), ‘powers’ (Svvdpets 





1 Karppe (Journ, As. ser. ix., 9128) reads “bp, a derivative 
of Ls, as if ‘the walker’=‘the messenger,’ or Yahwk marchin 
(Is. 68 1, S8OT7') as opposed to Yahwk mounted on the cnerab 
(Ps. 1810 [xz]). 
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5., Eovola, Eph. 612), ‘thrones’ (@pdvor, Col. 136), and 
dominions’ (kupidryzes, 74.); cp further Cremer, Lex. NT (3) 
off. 237, and the Heb. and NT Lexicons, s.vz, 


The earliest OT writings contain no definite or 
ystematic angelology, but indicate a prevalent belief 
in other superhuman beings besides 
YahwA. These were (1) the other 
rods’ or ‘ gods of the nations,’ who were credited with 
eal existence and activity; cp, ¢.g., Nu. 21 29 Judg. 1124 
ind v. Baudissin, Stud. 155-79. (2) Closely connected 
vith these were the ‘sons of God’---z.e., members of 
he divine guild. There is but one pre-exilic reference 
o these (Gen.624), whence it appears that they were 
rot subject to Yahwé, but might break through the 
yatural order of his world with impunity. (3) 
Attendants on Yahwé—in Is. 6 some of these attendants 
ire termed Seraphim (see SERAPHIM), but others 
iistinct from these seem to be implied; cp 8. Ina 
iimilar scene (1K. 22 19-22), those who attend YahwA 
and form his council are termed collectively ‘the host 
of heaven.” Such divine councils are also implied in 
gen. 822 117 (both J) ; cp the plurals in these passages 
with that in Is. 68, and the question in 1K. 2220. In 
mother passage (Jos.514 f)—the pre-exilic origin of 
which, however, has been questioned (Kue. Hex. 248 
ET)— the host of YahwA appears as disciplined and 
inder a captain. According to some, the ‘hosts’ in 
-he phrase ‘Yahwé (God of) hosts’ —a phrase current 
in early times—were angels (Che. Proph. Js.) lit 7; 
see further NAMES, § 123). The original text of 
Deut. 332f contained no reference to angels (see 
Dillm. Comm.; cp also Driver). Another element in 
zarly Hebrew folklore worthy of notice in the present 
connection is the belief in the horsemen of the air 
\2 K.212 617). For a parallel in modern Bedouin 
folklore cp Doughty, Ar. De. 1449. ‘The melaika 
are seen in the air like horsemen, tilting to and fro.’ 
Angelic horsemen play a considerable part in later 
literature—e.g., in Zech., Apoc. a. 

The most noteworthy features, then, of the pre-exilic 
angelologyare the following : — (1)except in Gen. 28 32, 
these beings are never termed ‘angels.’ ‘ Angel’ occurs 
frequently in the singular, but only in the phrase 
‘angel of YahwA’ (more rarely, ‘of God’), which 
denotes, not a messenger of, and distinct from, YahwA, 
but a manifestation of YahwA himself in human form 
(see THEOPHANIES, § 4). Kosters treats even Gen. 
2810-1217 821[2] 1817 191f£ as statements of the 
manifestation of the one God in many forms (cp WRS 
Rel. Sem. 426 f., and ed. 445 f.), and concludes that, 
before the Exile, sxbp was used exclusively of appear- 
ences of YahwA. Against this, Schultz's reference 
(OT Theol. 2219) to 18. 299 28.1417 1927 [28] is not 
quite conclusive. (2} These attendants on Yahwé are 
not also messengers to men. Even if the angels of 
Gen. 28 32 be distinct from God, they bring no 
message. For such a function there was no need so 
long as Yahwé himself appeared to men. (3) Beside 
these subordinate divine beings that attend Yahwe, 
but have no relations with men, there are other beings 
(‘other gods,’ ‘sons of the gods’) which are not 
subject to Yahwé, and do enter into relations with men. 

Comparatively few as are the early references to 
angels or kindred beliefs (cp DEMONS, § 1), they are 

yet such as to justify us in attributing a 

3. Later. comparatively rich folk-loreon these matters 
to the early Hebrews; but it is not until the exilic and 
post-exilic periods that angels come into prominence 
theologically. They do so then in consequence of the 
maturing belief, on the one hand, in the transcendence 
of Yahwe, on the other, inhis supremacy. The develop- 
ment of angelology at this time must also have been 
favoured by the contact of the Jews with the Persians ; 
and some details of the later doctrine may be due to 
the same influence—e.g., the naming of angels, although 
the great majority of the names themselves (as in 
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ANGEL 


Enoch 669) are quite clearly Hebraic, though of a late 
type (cp HPN, p. 210). 

With the growing sense of Yahwé's transcendence, 
belief in his self-manifestationin human form ceased; 
and thus the phrase ‘angel of YahwP,’ set free from 
its old meaning, now came to denote one of the beings 
intermediate between YahwP and men. At first it was 
apparently the title of a particular angel (Zech. 111 f. ), but 
subsequently it became a quite general term (note the pl. 
Ps. 10820, cp 347[8] and NT passim). It is now by 
angels, and no longer directly, that Yahwe communicates 
with men—even prophets. The experience of Ezekiel 
marks the transition—-Yahwé speaks to him, sometimes 
directly (442), sometimes through another (403). With 
Zechariah the change is complete. He never sees 
Yahwe; hereceives all divine instructions through angels 
(contrast Am. 77). Daniel receives the explanation of 
his visions in the same way; and in NT, warnings or 
other communications of the divine will are given by 
angels (Mt. 120 213, Lk. 119, Acts10330}. The angels 
thus become the intermediaries of YahwB‘s revelation ; 
but they are also the instruments of his aid (Ps.91zz 
Dan. 328, and frequently ; cp later, 2 Macc. 11 6 3 Macc. 
678, Susan. 427 [in LXX, but not in Theod.], Bel 
and Drag. 34-39; cp Acts82639f Tobit, passim, Acts 
127%, and especially Heb. 1:4), or punishment (Ps. 
7849355 7. Enoch 533 611621: 631 Apoc. Rar.2123 
Rev.6 f#, also in @ Job 2015 8323 40x11 [v. 6 in Heb. 
and EV] and see further below, § 5). Especially 
prominent in the apocalyptic literature is the cognate 
belief in the intercession of angels with God, in behalf 
of the righteous, or against the unrighteous : see, é.g., 
Enoch 910 152 406 (where the function is specially 
referred to Gabriel, 4069; yet cp also Tob. 121215 where 
Raphael intercedes) 99316 1041 Rev.837, Cp also in 
OT, Zech. 112 Job 51 3323 Eccles. 56[s], and perhaps 
in NT, Mt.1810, unless this be a case of angelic 
guardianship. 

In other respects also, the later angelology shows the 
influence of the growing sense of Yahwé’s transcendence ; 

the angels, exalted far above men by 

4, Supremacy the functions just mentioned, are them- 
of Yahwe. selves abased before God (lob418). 
The awful exaltation of even angels above-men, is 
prominent in Daniel (Dan. 816-18 1016 7). The count- 
less number of the angels is emphasised (Job83 23, Dan. 7 
Io, and later, Enoch 401 718 Mt. 2653 Heb. 1222 Apoc. 
Bar. 4810 5111 59:1), and they are divided into ranks. 
Even in Zech. the angel of YahwP is a ‘kind of grand 
vizier receiving the report of (less exalted) angels’ 
(Smend). This conception of ranks becomes, later, 
more detailed! (see Dan.10273 121 Tob.1215, and 
Enoch—e.g., chap. 40), and creates in Gk. the term 
dpxdyyedos (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 67; 1 Thes. 
416 Jude 9); it may be traced farther, in NT, in the 


1 [The influence of non-Jewish upon Jewish beliefs can here 
scarcely he denied. These are the facts of the case : In Daniel 
(1013) we hear of a class of ‘chief princes,’ two of whom 
(GABRIEL and MICHAEL, 11) are named (chaps. 10-12; cp also 
RAPHAEL and Urigt)}. In Tob. (12 15) the numher of the ‘holy 
angels who present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One,’ is given as seven (if the text is 
correct). In Enoch the number of the chief angels varies 
between, three, four, six, and seven (see chaps. 20 402 781 891 
9021 31, and other passages). Manifestly this highest class of 
angels was suggested by the Zoroastrian Amesha Spentas 
or Amshaspands (‘immortal holy ones’), who (like the counsel. 
ors of the king of Persia, Ezra7 14} are seven, and this seems to 
e confirmed by the reference to the archangels in the Book of 
Tobit, which also mentions the Zend name of the chief demon 
(see ASMODEUS), In referring to this Iranian belief, however, we 
must not forget the possibility that it is to some extent 
istorically connected with Babylonian spirit-lore. The cultus 
of the seven planets is no doubt primeval in Babylonia, and 
may have spread thence to the Iranian peoples. To explain 
the belief in the archangels solely from Babylonian sources would 
e plausible only if the Zoroastrian Gathas, which are pervaded 
by the belief in the Amshaspands, were not earlier than the 
time of Philo, For this hold theory see Darmesteter, Le 
Zendavesta 3 56 (’g3), etc.; hut contrast the same writer’s 
earlier theory in SBE (Zendavesta, i. Introd... —T.K.C.] 
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references to the ‘seven spirits of God’ (Rev. 45 cp 
82), and to Michael (Jude9 Rev. 127) and Gabriel (Lk. 
1x9); probably also in the use of several terms together, 
in certain passages (e.g. , thrones, dominions, principali- 
ties, powers, Col. 116), and perhaps in the term ‘elect 
angels’ (1Tim. 521). 

The doctrine of YahwB‘s supremacy involved either 
an absolute denial of the existence of other super- 
human beings or their subordination to him. To the 
latter method of accommodation post-exilic angelology 
owes some striking features. Thus, the patron angels 
of nations (clearly referred to in Dan.101320 12:1, 
probablyalso in Is. 2421 7% Joel 3[4]1x Pss. 825810; see 
Che. Book & Psalms 229 7 and comm.) are merely 
the ancient ‘ gods of the nations ‘—for which, in this 
connection, cp especially Dt. 419 2925 7, 338 @—trans- 
formed to suit the.new doctrine. Again, the ‘sons of 
the Elohim ’—formerly independent of YahwP, whose 
laws they broke with impunity —now become identified 
with the angels (cp Ps. 291 with 10320, and @’s transla- 
tion of Gen. 62 [not L] Job16 etc., cp also Lk. 2036); 
as such they constitute his council and do his bidding 
(Job 1621; cp Zech.1izxf). Similarly, the host of 
heaven, which in the later years of the monarchy had been 
favourite objects of worship (cp,¢ég., Zeph. 15 Jer. 82 
Dt. 419), and therefore rivals of YahwP, now again 
become subject to him and do him homage (Neh. 96); he 
is as supreme over them as over men (Is. 4512, cp 4026); 
he is equally supreme over all gods (e.g., cp Ps. 964). 

On the other hand, the difficulty with which Yahwé's 
claim to universal worship against all others was 

established-is also reflected in the new 
pirate ved angelology. YahwB‘s supremacy over 
* the ‘gods,’ or the ‘host of heaven,‘ 
was won and maintained only by force (Job 252 cp 
2122 Is. 2421 3445; cp 271—for the passages in Job 
see Davidson’s, for those in Isaiah, Cheyne’s Comm. ). 
This incomplete assimilation of the ‘other gods’ etc. 
to beings wholly subservient to YahwP, combined with 
a growing dislike to attribute evil or disorder directly 
to him, led to the differentiation of angels as beneficent 
or maleficent (see DEMONS, § 5, SATAN, § 3); but the 
OT nowhere lays stress on the moral character of 
angels, or knows anything of their ‘fall.’ Conse- 
quently, angels were divided not into good and bad, 
but into those who worked wholly, and those who worked 
only partly, in obedience to God. This latter division 
still seems to hold its own in N T alongside of the former ; 
and, for this reason, in passages such as Rom. 838 
tCor.1524 7, the question ‘Are the angels referred to 
good or bad ?’ is probably ont of place (cp Everling). 

For several centuries after the Exile the belief in 
angels did not gain equal prevalence in all circles : thus 

P never mentions them (on Gen. 126 2x see 

Gee Dillm.); the Priestly Chronicler does so but 
@llel. rarely —save when quoting directly from his 
sources—and Esther, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and 
Maccabees, are marked more by the absence than by 
the presence of such references; ‘Angel’ does not 
occur in the Hebrew of Ecclus.482:. Still later the 
differences become conspicuous; the Sadducees were 
credited with complete scepticism (Acts238); the 
EssENnes (¢.v., § 3) attached an exaggerated importance 
to the doctrine; the popular Pharisaic party and all 
the NT writers share, in general, the popular beliefs. 
Yet in John angels are alluded to only in 2012 15x 
(a passage based on an OT narrative), 1229 (asaying of 
the populace), and the intrusive verse-54; the epistles 
contain no mention of them (cp the comparative 
infrequency of references in John to demons (g.v., § 6). 

Several features of NT angelology have been already 
incidentally discussed; they are common to both Jewish 
7. Apocalypsea and Christian writings. Scarcely less 

; influential over the writers of the NT 
and NT. than the OT were the apocalypses then 
already extant—especially Enoch. It is in Enoch we 
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first see elaborated a doctrine of the ‘fall’ of angels. 
The fall is regarded as the punishment for the intercourse 
mentioned in Gen. 62-4, and for an improper revelation 
of ‘the secret things of the world’ (cp in NT Jude 6 
2Pet.24). Through their fall they become inferior 
to men, who therefore judge them (En.144-7 152; cp 
1Cor.63 Heh.2). Enoch should be especially com- 
pared with Revelation. 

The influence of the OT may be clearly seen in the 
NT angelophanies, which seem modelled on those of 
the early OT narratives,—only that now, under the 
influence of the later development, the angel is quite 
distinct from God (Acts103/ is not an exception). 
These angelophanies abound in the nativity and re- 
surrection narratives and in Acts (519 826-40 10 3-7 30-32 
127-1x 2723), but are conspicuous by their absence from 
the narratives of the life of Christ—the badly attested 
passage Lk.2243 being unique, except so far as Mt. 
411=Mk.1:3 (contrast Lk.44 #) may be considered 
parallel. 

Jesus accepts the popular belief in the existence of 
angels, but never (even in Mt.18x0 or 2653) counte- 
8. Jesus, Bances the belief that they influence life in 

: * the present—perhaps in the parable of the 
wheat and the tares (Mt.1824-30 37-40) he directly 
discountenances it. All he says of them has reference 
to themselves alone, or to their relations to men after 
life. Thus, at the second coming they will accompany 
the Son of Man (Mt. 1627 and parallels; Jn. 151), and 
will then separate the good from the evil (e.g., Mt. 1 34x; 
cp Lk.1622). They do not marry (Mt.2230, and 
parallels); their knowledge is limited (Mt.2436=Mk. 
1332); and they rejoice over repentant sinners (Lk. 
1510; cp Lk. 128 f,, with which contrast Mt. 1032/., and 
cp earlier, Job 3323). In particular, Jesus breaks away 
from the prevailing tendency to make angels the inter- 
mediaries of revelation : he himself becomes the sole 
revealer (Mt.1127 Jn. 176; cp 146 7), he will himself 
always be with his disciples (Mt.2820), and will instruct 
them directly (Lk.2115), or through the Spirit whom 
he sends (Jn.1526 141726). Thus this part of the 
doctrine of angels was doomed to give way to the 
Christian doctrines of the abiding presence of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit. It still survives, however, in 
Revelation {1z 171 219; cp also in the contemporary 
Jewish Apoc. Bar. 553, ‘The angel Ramid who pre- 
sides over true visions’}; also in Acts (103 % 2723?) 
—yet here alongside of the new belief (1013-16). Paul 

Paul already shows the influence of the teaching of 
9. * Jesus—he claims to receive his gospel direct 
from him (Gal. 11215 71; cp Acts93-6)—but still shares 
(Gal.819} the common belief (Acts 753 Heb. 22 Jos. 
Ant. xv.53; cp Dt.332 @) in the past instrumentality 
of angels in revelation, perhaps also in the present 
possibility of the same (Gal.1 8; cp?4x4). With him, too, 
angels still play a large part in human-life ; his own 
practice and practical exhortations are governed by 
this belief ¢1 Cor. 49 63 1110).An emphatic warning, 
however, is uttered against a practice (which was 
springing up in some quarters) of worshipping angels 
(Col.228 cp Rev.19x0). In the same epistle the 
creation of angels is asserted (k6)—a point to which, 
as might be expected, no reference had been made in 
OT, where they are once mentioned as being present at 
the creation of the world, Job387 (in Jewish literature, 
cp Jub. 22 Apoc. Bar. 216). The question whether 
Paul associated angels with cosmical forces turns on 
the interpretation of 7a orotxeia To} Kbomov, Gal. 43 
Col. 2820 (see, on the one hand, Lightfoot, in /oc., on 
the other, Everling, as cited below, and cp ELEMENTS). 
Such an association would, at least, have accorded with 
the tendency of the time : note the angels of binds, 
sun, fire, and water, etc. (Rev. 7x 19x7 14:8 16 cp 
Heb.j7 and Jn.54, and, somewhat earlier, Enoch 
60xx f% 6110. The tendency began much earlier; in 
the OT angels and stars are closely associated (cp Job 
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387 Is. 344, and, in general, the double meaning 
attaching to the phrase ‘host of heaven’); and the 
transition from Ps.1044 to a fixed belief in elemental 
angels is easy. .See PERSIA. 
The literature of the subject is large; all the Old and New 
Testament Theologies contain discussions. on the OT, Piepen- 
: bring’s Théol. de lancien Test. 1888 (ET, 
10. Literature. New York, 93)and Smend’sA 7 Rel.-gesch. 
(‘93) are specially helpful. The chief mono- 
graphs for the OT are by Kosters’(‘De Mal’ach Yahwk’ and 
Het ontstaan en de ontwikkeling der Angelologie onder Israél’ 
TAT 9 307475,075 , 103469 rr3-147 [’76]; for the Pauline 
Doctrine, ‘by “Ever: ing (Die Pantinische Angelologie und 
Démeonologie ('88)). the vocabulary of the subject see M. 
Sch Vocabulaire de fangélologie daprés manuscrits 
hébreux (Paris, 97). The question of foreign influence is dis- 
cussed by Kohut (Veber d. zud. Angelologie u. Demonolagie in 
threr Abhingigheit vom Parsismus); for further literature on 
this point see Che. OPs 282. See further the valuable discus- 
sions of Montefiore (#7265. Lect. viii., esp. p. 29} and Cheyne 
(OPs 322-327, 334-337), and cp Lueken, A/7chael ( 98). 
G.B G. 


ANGLE (Is.198 Hab. 11s). See HOOK, 3, FISH, § 3. 


ANIAM (DY"28, surely not ‘ mourning of the people’ 
[Ges.], but miswritten [see 6*] for nya, see ELIAM; 
differently Gray, HPN 44 n. 1, who would omit +, and 
derive from oy3; adradeim [B], aniam [A], EN. [L]), 
in genealogy of MANASSEH (1 Ch. 719+). T.K. C. 


ANIM (0°22, aicam [Bl aneim [A], -1B [L]), 
Josh. 15 sof, a hill town of Judah, mentioned after 
Eshtenioa (a name equally distorted in @), Perhaps 
the modern el-Ghuwein, which lies to the south of 
el-Khalil (Hebron) between es-Semii‘ and Tell ‘Arad. 


ANISE (anH@on [Ti. WH], Mt. 2323+) or DILL (RV 
mg.) is the plant Anefhum graveolens.' The correct 
rendering is ‘dill,'2 and the plant is distinct from 
Pimpinella Anisum, which is the modern ‘anise.’ The 
biblical plant is described (Fluckiger and Hanbury’s 
Pharmacographia 327 f.), as ‘an erect, glaucous 
annual plant, with finely striated stems, usually one foot 
to one foot and a half in height, pinnate leaves with 
setaceous linear segments, and yellow flowers. It is 
indigenous to the Mediterranean region, Southern Russia, 
and the Caucasian provinces, but is found aS a corn- 
field weed in many other countries, and is frequently 
cultivated in gardens.’ 8 

It is mentioned in Mt. 2323, along with mint 
and cummin,‘ as being subjected by the scribes and 
Pharisees to tithe. This practice accords with the 
general principle stated.at the commencement of the 
Mishnic tract on ¢ tithes’ (* Whatsoever is food, and is 
private possession, and has its increase out of the earth, 
is subject to tithe’—a rule based on the precept of 
Deut. 1422, ‘Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that which cometh forth of the field year by 
year’), and the liability of dill in particular to tithe is, 
in the Talmud, specially mentioned (see the references 
in Celsius, Hierodot. 1497). N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


ANKLETS and ANKLE-CHAINS. These have 
ever been favourite ornaments among Orientals.2  Prob- 
ably the oldest specimens are some in gold and 
silver which have been found in Egypt, where they 
appear to have been worn by men as well as women. 
The chains obliged the wearers to take short and 
tripping steps. To enhance the effect, bells were (at 


1 The Syriac and the Arabic versions correctly render by the 
word shébhetid, shibit/—a name for this plant which is probably 
derived from Persian (see Low, 373). |. : 

2 This though spEplened by ‘anise’ in all the English 
versions ‘from Wyclif onwards, is the word used in the AS. 
version, ‘myntan and de and cymmyn.’ 

3 Virgil gives it a place in the flower-garden( Zc/7. 2 48), and 
Pliny in the vegetable-garden(#W xix. 852). Cpthe Greekreff. 
in Liddell and Scott. . 

4 In the parallel passage in Lk. (1142) dillis not mentioned— 
*mint and rue and every herb(aav Aéxavor).’ 

5 Cp Ar. hathal, and Gk. reptopvptoy and wepeerxedds, the 
latter of which is 6's rendering of the Heb. 033? (in the plur. 
or dual) ‘breeches.’ 
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any rate, in later times) attached to the chain—a practice 
which is alluded to in terms of disapproval inthe Ketan 
(Sur.243z). Ornaments of this nature are referred to 
in Is. 3:18. 

They are here called D°D)¥,1 RV “anklets,’ AV ‘ tinkling orna- 
ments’ (G euwdrcénea), a word from which comes the denominative 
verb iny, 16(qypyn ombina ‘they make a tinkling with their 
feet, @ waigovoar). Similar is mys Is. 320t, RV ‘ankle 
chains,” AV ‘ornaments of the legs,’ @ uncertain (cp Targ. 
wan ~re) scpanpsx, Nu. 3150, RV as above, AV ‘chains,’ @ 
xAtéwv. In spite of its apparently obvious connection with yyy 


“to walk,’ yyy is applied also to ornaments worn on the arms = 
see BRACELET, 5- 


ANNA (anna [BNA]}), the Greek form of the name 
HANNAH. 

1. Wife of Tobit (Tob.19 #). 

2. Daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher (Lk. 
236-38). Like Simeon, she represents the class of 
those who ! waited for the consolation of Israel,’ and, 
like him, she is said to have had the gift of prophecy. 
Being constantly in the temple, and prepared for the 
honour by fastings and prayers, she was enabled to 
meet the child Jesus and his parents, when, like 
Simeon, she burst into a prophetic song of praise. 
She is also, it would seem, a prototype of the 
‘widows indeed’ (see WIDOW) of the early Christian 
community (1Tim. 559) : hence the particularity with 


which the circumstances of her widowhood are described. 

The name Anna or Anne became common among Christians 
from the tradition that the niother of the Virgin Mary was so 
called. 


ANNAAS (canaac [A]), 1 Esd. 523 AV= Ezra 235 
SENAAH. 


ANNAS (annac [A]), 1 Esd. 932 RV [Heb. }3M, 
§ 50] =Ez. 10 31 HARIM. 


ANNAS and CAIAPRAS (annac [Ti. WH]; Kat- 
adac [Ti. Neale In 6A.D. Quirinius, who on the de- 
position of Archelaus became governor of Syria, followed 
the custom of the Herodian family and appointed a new 
high priest. His choice fell on a certain Ananos (so in 
Josephus) or Annas (soin NT),son of Sethi (Jos. Dei} 
who continued to hold the office until the change of 
governmentin 15 A.D. Valerius Gratus, who succeeded 
Quirinius, gave the post in successionto three men, none 
of whom, however, held it for more than a year. The 
second of the three was a son of Annas, called 
Eleazar by Josephus (Ant.xviii. 22). Atlast, in 18 4.D., 
Valerius found in Joseph, called Caiaphas, one who was 
strong enough to hold the office till 36 A.D. Then 
Vitellius (35-39 A.D.) once more, in 36 and 37, 
appointed, one after the other, two sons of Annas 
named Jonathan and Theophilus (Ant.xviii. 435 3). 
Jonathan still held a prominent position in 50-52 (Bs 
ii,125 7}, a point of which we have good proof in the 
fact that Felix caused him to be assassinated (B/ii. 13; 
Ant. xx.85). Asin Acts 46, Annas, Caiaphas, Jonathar 
(soD; the other MSS have Joannes, EV JOHN), ant 
ALEXANDER are assigned high-priestly rank, and the first 
three can be identified from Josephus, JONATHAN being ¢ 
son, and CAIAPHAS, according to Jn. 1813, a son-in-law 
of Annas, we seem to have good reason for conjecturing 
Alexander to be the Greecised name of Eleazar the sor 
of Annas. 

CAIAPHAS, then, was the acting high priest at the 
time of the trial of Jesus. His long term of office show! 
that in his relations with the Romans he must havi 
been obsequious and adroit. Mk. and Lk. do no 
mention him in their account of the passion; but ir 
Jn. 1149 1813 f 2428 and Mt. 26357, we read that hi 
presided over the proceedings of the Synedrium; hi 
therefore it was who rent his clothes. According tc 


1 Cp DI a fetter(?) in Pr. 722, the pr. name ADIY (se 


AcwHsau) and the Ar. ‘’#%s, a chain connecting the head ani 
forefoot of a came!—the usual method of hobbling the animal. 
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n. 1149-52, he became also an involuntary prophet as to 
‘hat the death of Jesus meant.! With regard to his 
haracter in general, the accounts accessible to us give 
0 details. 

The most important personality in the group would 
ppear to have been old ANNAS. This seems to be 
ufficiently implied in the fact that four of his sons? 
nd a son-in-law successively held the high- priestly 
ffice—-whether we assume that Annas expressly wrought 
or this end, or whether it was simply because those in 
rower sought by this means to win him over to theni- 
elves. Only on the assumption that he was, in truth, 
he real manager of affairs, can we account for it that, 
ccording to Jn. 1813-24, he gave a private hearing in 
he case of Jesus, as also that Lk. (Lk.32) names him 
ss colleague with. Caiaphas, and (Acts46) enumerates 
iim in the first place, along with Caiaphas and two 
of his high-priestly sons, as holding high-priestly rank. 
ther instances, however, of a similar co-ordination of 
vast high priests are not unknown; for example, in 
he case of Jonathan, son of Annas (B/ ii.125f-), of 
Inanias son of Nedebaios (Ant.xx. 92-9; see ANANIAS, 
)), and of the younger Ananos and Jesus son of Gamaliel, 
yoth of whom were high priests for some time during 
he years 62-65, and had the conduct of affairs in their 
iands during the first period of the Jewish wars. ‘ 

The Annas (Ananos) just mentioned, son of Annas, 
ippointed in 62 A.D. by Agrippa ITI., availed himself of 
he confusion following on the death of Festus to procure 
-hedeath of his enemies by tumultuary sentence. Among 
-he victims of his tyranny was, it would seem, James, 
-hebrother of the Lord. The passage relating to it in 
Josephus (2091), however, may perhaps be a Christian 
nterpolation (see JAMES, § 3, end). In any case, the 
ting himself, even before the arrival of the new pro- 
surator, put an end to Annas’s reign of terror by 
jeposing him from the high-priesthood after a tenure of 
‘hree months. H. v. & 


ANNIS, (anneic [B]}, 1 Esd. 516 RV, RVmg. 
Annias, AV ANANIAS (¢.z., 1). 


ANNUUS (aNNOYNON [A], om. BL), rEsd. 848, a 
name not in Ezra 8:g—in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA, i, 
3 2. ii. § 15 (1)d)— supposedby some to be a corruption 
of ‘with him’ (WX) in Ezra, which may itself be a mis- 
read sign of the accusative (so @24*). 


ANOINTING. In the OT two distinct Hebrew terms, 
frequently occurring, are translated in EV by ‘ anoint,’ 
Tr while a third (4p3} is incorrectly so under- 
CLM. stood in Ps. 26 by Targ. and Sym. and 
also by Ewald (cp We. Heéd.(} 118). (a) so (sah) 
is always (Dt. 2840 Ruth 33 2S.1220 142 2Ch. 2815 
Ezek. 169 Dan. 103 Mic. 615) used of the application of 
unguents to the human body as a matter of toilet, and 
hence Ex. 3032 means that .the holy anointing oil 
shall not be used for ordinary toilet purposes. (6) nvin 
(mdshah) and its derivatives.? In this case we have to 
distinguish between the primary physical, and a secondary 
and metaphorical use. In its physical sense nwin is used 
(1) rarely, probably with the retention of the original 
meaning of the root, of rubbing an unguent or other 
substance on an object,—e.g., oil on shields (Is.215 
1 It has heen suggested that the reference to his prophesying 
may have arisen out of a popular etymology of Caiaphas, cp Ar. 
k@7f= soothsayer (‘qui movit vestigia et indicia rerum, physio- 
gnomus,’Freyt.) .cp Nestle, ZW’74%. 40149, and see Dalm. Gram. 
127,n. 4. Blass’thinks that Nestle has upset the etymology 
from x59 ‘stone’ and N5D°3 ‘oppression,’ by showing that the 
name in Aramaic is written with 5, not 5. 

% The fourth, Matthias, was appointed to the office for a 
short time, between 4x and 44. by Agrippa; perhaps Annas did 
not live to see this, and certainly he did not survive to see the 
priesthood held by his fifth son, Ananos IJ, (in 62 AD). 

3 On these, as well as on several matters referred to in the 
course of this article, Weinel’s study ‘my und seine Derivate’ 
(ZATW 18 1-82 [’98]) should he consulted. Unfortunately, it 


appeared too late to be used in the preparation of the present 
article. 
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2S, ler), paint on a ceiling, Jer. 2214 (here translated 
in EV by ‘ painted '), — andprobably we should interpret 
the word similarly in the recurring phrase (¢.g., in Ex. 
292) ‘wafers unleavened anointed with oil’; (2) of the 
application of unguents to persons or things as aveligious 
rite; for details see below (§ 3 #), but observe that, 
with the possible! exception of Am.66, nun is never 
used in the sense of yp. In its metaphorical sense 
ng is used of the divine appointment or selection of a 
man for a particular purpose—-vir., for the kingship 
(15.102 1517 28.127 2K.93612 Ps. 457 [8] 8920/22] 
2 Ch. 227; cp below, § 5). For the relation of the term 
min to the usages under discussion see MESSIAH, § I. 
*Anoint' in Ps. 9210[11] corresponds to Heb. $$3,? in 
Ps. 235 it corresponds to jyiq; ‘ anointing’ in the prob- 
ably corrupt passage Is. 1027 corresponds to joy (GBNAQ 
m.) and ‘anointed ones’ in Zech. 414 (AV; but RV 
“sons of oil” ; @®NAQ viol ris wedryTos) to IAyn ‘32. 

In NT the EV also confuses two sharply distinguished 
terms. yplw, which in the LXX, as in classical Greek, 
may be used in a physical sense, is in the NT used ex- 
clusively (LIi.4 18 [cp Is. 61x] Acts 427 1038 2 Cor. L2r) 
of God in a metaphorical sense; for we can hardly 
regard the quotation from Ps. 457[8] in Heb. lg as an 
exception. The derivatives yploya  1Jn. 22027) and 
xptorés are used similarly; but the compounds éyxplw 
(Rev.318 also Tob. 68[9]118) and émeyplw (Jn. 96r1) 
retain the original physical sense. 

Thus the NT use of xpiw resembles the meta- 
phorical use of pep. The other NT term, dreldw, is 
always used of the application of unguents to the body, 
whether (like the Heb. z3p which it frequently represents, 
eég., Ruth 33 Micah 61s, cp also 2 K.42 @®4L) for 
toilet purposes (Mt.617 Lk. 73846 Jn. 112), or medicin- 
ally (Mk.613 Ja. 514), or as a tribute of respect to 
the dead (Mk.16z cp Jn. 1237).3 

From the foregoing analysis of the terms, it will 
be clear that ‘anointing' was practised by the 

Toilet Hebrews both for secular and for sacred 
2. " purposes. The unguent used was olive oil, 
with or without the addition of aromatic spices; for 
details see O1L. Anointing formed among the Hebrews, 
as among manyotherpeoples (cp,e.g., Pl. A xiii. 1-6), 
a regular part of a full toilet, being in particular 
associated with washing (Ruth 33 Ezek.169 Sus. 17); 
the omission of it was a sign of mourning, the 
resumption of the practice a sign that mourning was 
over (28.142 Dan. 103[cp Mt. 617] 2S. 1220 Judith 103 
cp Is. 613 Eccl. 98); and hence ‘ to anoint” is a suitable 
figure for 'to make glad' (Ps.235 cp 457[8]). The 
head and face appear to have been most usually anointed 
(Ps.10415 Judith 1610 Mt. 617 Lk. 738 ep Ps. 235 1415 
Eccles. 98), and the anointing of the feet to have been a 
special luxury (Lk.7 46 Jn. 123). The medicinal use of 
unguents is referred to not only in Ja.514° Mk. 613, 
but also in Is.16 Lk. 1034. On anointing the dead 
see EMBALMING. 

Leaving the significance of anointing as a religious 
rite to a final section, we will here simply classify the 

Saito ee 
rites eae The Bing. In the OT, especially 

* the earlier writings, there are numerous 


references to the anointing of kings (cp, eg, 1S. 16312 


1 Possible, but hardly probable (cp Ges,-Bu., s.v. mvp). The 
feast described in the context is sacrificial ? see YP and cp 
WRS Re?. Sem.(?) 241, 258, 430 n. 4, and note that the word 
used in v.6 for bowl Gun) is elsewhere exclusively used in 


connection with sacrifice, cp Driver (ad foc.), who, however, 
takes the passage as a description of effeminate luxury. 
2 The text, however, is very questionable. Many (e.g. Cheyne, 


Psalms (1), Baethgen), following @BNART Sym. Jer., point ‘nba 
instead of nda, and translate 'my old age' or ‘my wasting 
strength' instead of 'I am anointed.’ In Psadms (2) Che. 
reads ndp=nnbdn, 

3 In Mk. 148t ‘anoint’ is pupigw (see Myrru, 2). 
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916 2 K.2330 Ecclus. 4623), and so frequently of the 
Hetrevwkwags to whom the term ‘ Messiah of Yahwé’ 
belonged pre-eminently, if not exclusively, in the days 
of the monarchy and even later (Lam.420}; for the 
anointing of a Syrian king (by a Hebrew prophet) see 
1K.19zs, and cp the general reference in Judg. 9815, 
and Am. Tab. 376 ‘ Manabbi(rjia, king of Egypt, . . « 
astablished my father . over the kingdom, and 
poured oil on his head.' (6) Ze prophet. How far it 
was usual to anoint a prophet we cannot say; but we 
have one allusion (in a narrative of the gth br 8th 
cent.) to such an anointing which cannot be reasonably 
explained away; if ‘ anoint’ in 1 K. 19154 z6¢ be literal, 
it would be unnatural to consider it iff w.16é (as in 
Is. 61z} metaphorical ; cp Ecclus.488. (c) Thepriest. 
References to the anointing of priests, as part of the 
rite of consecration, are numerous in P, We have to 
distinguish, however, between those passages which refer 
to the anointing of the high priest (Aaron) alone, and 
those which refer to the anointing of the priests in general 
(for the former ep Ex. 297 Lev. 8 12 6 20[13], and, outside 
P, Ps.1382 Ecclus.4515; for the latter, Ex. 3030 
4013-15). It seems probable that passages of the 
latter class are secondary (cp We. CH 141 f.; Di. on 
Lev. 810-12 ; Nowack, Arch. 2 124). In this case the 
anointing of the high priest may be inferred to have 
been an earlier custom than that of anointing all 
priests. This would account for the origin of the term 
men [TIA ‘the nnointed priest’ applied to the high 
priest (Lev.43516 622[25]; cp Nu. 3525 Lev. 211012 
2 Macc. lio, and perhaps Dan. 925 f.), and for its subse- 
quent disappearance when all priests were anointed (cp 
ongon binant Nu. 33). We may infer from Zech. 474 that 
the custom of anointing the high priest was at least as 
ancient as the close of the sixth century; but we have 
no earlier evidence. On the other hand, the contrast 
between a priest and * YahwB's anointed (15, 235—a 
Deuteronomic passage), and the different terms in 
which the Chronicler (1Ch.2922} and the earlier 
historian (1K.235) refer to Zadok’s appointment, are 
worthy of attention. Cp further (for some differences of 
view) Baudissin, Die Gesch, des AT Priesterthums 25 f. 
48 f. 140 253. 

Lifeless objects also were anointed. (a) Gen. 2818 
3113 3514 are, as far as OT is concerned, isolated 

Lifel references to the anointing of sacred pillars 
4. oi aa (see MASSEBAH) ; but the custom was well- 

Objects. Known in antiquity (cp Di. on Gen. 2818 ; 
WRS Rel. Sem.) 232). , (6) The tabernacle and _ its 
appurtenances. P contains directions or statements 
about anointing ‘ the tent of meeting’ and all its furniture 
(which is mentioned in detail, Ex. 3026), or ‘the 
tabernacle and all that is therein' (Ex.409 Lev.810 
Nu. 71), as part of the rite of consecration. Special 
reference is made to the anointing of the altar (Nu. 
7108488). In Dan. 924 we find an allusion to the 
anointing of ‘the most holy’ (probably= the altar) in 
the reconsecration after the pollution of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

NT contains no reference to anointing as a religious 
rite, unless, indeed, we ought to infer from Mk. 613 
Ja. 514 that magical —and so far religious —pro- 
perties were attributed to the oil used in anointing 
the sick (as distinct from the wounded, Lk. 1034}; 
but before the close of the second century A.D, it had 
come to form part of the ceremony of baptism. See 
Smith and Cheetham, Dict. € Christ. Antig., s.vv. 
‘Chrism,' ‘Unction'; Mayor's Com. on James 
(on 514). 

Anointing occurs repeatedly as a metaphorical term 
to express a religious idea. As we have seen (1)the 
5. Metaphors Heb. term (ngin) is sometimes an3 the 

F " NT term (xpiw) always used meta- 
phorically with God as subject. The metaphor may 
have originated in, as it was certainly subsequently 
used to express, the idea of God pouring out his spirit 
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on a man (or people} for a particular purpose—e.g., on 
Saul to smite the Amalekites (18.1517), on Jehu to 
smite the house of Ahab (2 K.96/}, on ‘the Servant’ 
‘to preach good tidings’ (Is.6l11. Thus, after Yahwk 
has anointed Saul (18.101), the spirit of Yahwé comes 
mightily upon him (v.6), cp 1S. 1613; and the con- 
nection between the outpouring of the spirit and 
anointing is clear in Is.611 (Lk.418) 2Cor.12z, and 
especially in Acts1038. Similarly, ‘ the anointing from 
the holy one’ (1Jn.22027) is the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, which teaches those that receive it con- 
cerning all things. Hence, the term ‘anointed ' could 
suitably be applied to Israel as a people—e.g., Hab. 313; 
see further MESSIAH, § 3. In Ps.457 8920, the 
whole phrase ‘to anoint with oil’ is used with God as 
subject; in these cases either the whole phrase is a 
metaphor, or md@Sah has acquired a quasi-causative 
sense. 
On the relation of the various terms and customs 
to one another there have been different views, some 
esas Of which must be briefly referred to. 
Be a Some (e2.g., Kamplaueen. the article 
8 * *Salbe’ in ZWB)) derive the religious 
from the toilet use, seeing in the rite of anointing 
both the means of setting apart to God some person or 
thing as clean and sweet-smelling, and also the symbol 
of such a condition. But (1) it may be questioned 
whether the sharp distinction of terms relative to 
the two uses (cp § 1) he not against this view; (2} 
there is no positive evidence that the Hebrews in- 
terpreted the rite in this way, unless we so regard the 
custom of mixing sweet-smelling substances in the 
anointing oil—a custom which cannot be traced before 
P; and (3)the metaphorical use cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in this way. Reasons have been given in the 
preceding section for thinking that the,religions rite of 
anointing men was at any rate understood at an early 
period to symbolise the outpouring of the divine spirit; 
hut it is possible that this symbolism is not original, 
even in the case of persons. It certainly does not 
explain the anointing of things—particularly the pillar 
at Bethel. This custom Robertson Smith (Re? Sem.) 
233 3798, especially 313 7%, cp SACRIFICE) seeks 
to explain as a sacrifice, the oil being a substitute 
for the animal fat which was smeared (smearing, it is 
to be remembered, being the original sense of pyip) 
by the Arabs on similar pillars, and played a consider- 
able part in many other forms of sacrifice. Fat being, 
according to ancient thought, one of the great seats 
of life, was peculiarly fitted for the food of the gods 
(hence the anointing of the pillar), and also for imparting 
living virtue to the persons to whom it might be applied 
(hence the anointing of thing's or other persons). In 
this case the view that anointing symbolised the impart- 
ing of the divine spirit, is a refinement of the idea in 
which the custom may he presumed to have originated 
(cp COVENANT, § 5 end,). The-anointing of the temple 
and sacred furniture will then be a survival similar to 
that of sprinkling them with blood. G.B. G. 


ANOS (anwe [BA; om. L]), x Esd. 934, apparently 
VANIAH of Ezra 1036. 


ANT (77213),1 mypmHzZ[BNA]; formica, Pr.66 3025+). 
Classical writers often refer to the 


einer industry, forethought, and ingenuity 
* of the ant, and especially to its habit 

1 The etymology of this word is very doubtful. It has been 
proposed to derive it (1) from a doubtful Heb. verb Sp (cp by) 
‘to cut,’ referring either to the shape of the ant's body (='1n- 
sect’), or to its habit of cutting seeds from the corn-ears, or to the 
incision it is supposed to make in the seeds themselves to prevent 
their sprouting (though this last was hardly known to the ancient 
Hebrews); (2) from Ar. zasale ‘to creep' or 'to ascend by 
creeping’ ; (3) from asupposed root akin to Heb. py, 'to makea 
slight sound’. The connection with Ar. zazzqéq is certain 5 
hut possibly the meaning of the yerb may he derived from the 
noun. A kindred word is Ar, ass#é. ‘finger-tip' (Lag. UVeders. 
21). The Syr. equivalent is $2ssana(*‘ keen-scented'?); Ar. 
has the same word as Heb.—xamila. 
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of storing grain-seeds beneath the ground in time 
of harvest.4 


Thus A®lian tells us that so great is the industry of ants that, 
when there is moonlight they work by night as well as by day. 
It was noticed how carefully their work was organised ; they 
were described as marching like an army, the oldest acting 
as generals; when they reached the cornfield the older ants 
ascended the stalks and threw down the graids to the others, 
who stood around the foot. Each took its part in carrying 
away the food to their subterranean homes, which were care- 
fully constructed with several chambers, and protected above hy 
walls of earth to keep out the rain. The seeds were divided 
into two, sometimes into four, segments, and in other cases 
peeled, to prevent their sprouting; if wetted by rain, they were 
brought out and carefully dried in the sun. The ant showed 
a weather-knowledge far surpassing man's. It wasin all respects 
a woActixdy Sdov, and is so classed by Aristotle along with the 
crane and the'bee. 


The same observations are repeated in later times by 
Arabic and Jewish writers. 

The Mohammedans seem to have associated the ant with 
Solomon : the 27th chapter of the Koran is styled ‘the ant, 
because it mentions that Solomon, on his march, once entered 
‘the valley of ants,” whereupon an ant said, ‘ O ants, enter 
into your habitations, lest Solomon and his army tread you 
underfoot and perceive it not.’ It was a custom with the Arabs, 
says Bochart, to place an ant in the hand of a new-born child, 
with a prayer that he might grow up wise and sagacious. 

The only two passages in the OT which mention the 
ant obviously refer to some species of Harvesting Ant 

: —probably either to Apkenxogaster (for- 

2. Species. itely called Atta) ei or to A. 
structor, or to Pheidole megacephala, which are to this 
day found in Syria, and, indeed, all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Numerous other species of ant have been described in 
Palestine; hut, as far as is known, they resemble in their habits 
the ants of temperate and colder climates, and do not lay up any 
store of provisions against the winter : it is possible that, like 
the latter, they pass the cold season in a torpor or winter sleep. 

The harvesting ants all belong to the genus 
Aphzenogaster, or are closely allied to it. Their habits 
3. H ting Were well known to the ancients and 

» Harvesting 1 mediseval writers. These observers, 

male generalising on insufficient data, as- 
sumed that all ants stored up food for winter con- 
sumption. When, however, the centre of learning 
shifting farther N. from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the leaders of science were found in central and northern 
Europe, the position of things was reversed. 

Naturalists, noticing that the ants whose habits 
they observed did not store grain and seeds, arrived 
at the conclusion that no ants did, and attempted to 
explain the accounts of the earlier writers by pointing 
out that they had probably mistaken for seeds the 
pupa3 which, when anything disturbs the ants' nest, are 
at once seized and borne to a place of safety. The 
consensus of opinion, accordingly, until about a quarter of 
acentury ago, was that ants never lay up stores of food. 

The investigations of Moggridge and Lespés, how- 
ever, showed that, although this opinion is probably 
correct as far as ants in more northern climates are 
concerned, many of the ants in the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean store up seeds collected from different 
plants. Not only do they collect seeds that have fallen, 
but they also frequently tear the fruit or seed-pod off the 
plant's and bear them to the formécarium or nest. 
They will, moreover, travel considerable distances to 
obtain their food, marching in two nearly continuous 
parallel lines, the length of the column sometimes 
measuring 24 yards or more. The two lines are moving 
in contrary directions — the one toiling laden with spoils 
towards the nest, the other hurrying back with empty 
mouths to the harvest ground. 

The nests both of A. darbara and of A. structor are 
simply excavations in the ground—long cylindrical pas- 

: sages or rounded hollows, the floors of which 

4. Nests 

storing. are to some extent smoothed and cemented. 

In these hollows, about the size of a billiard 

1 See the list of passages quoted in Bochart, Hex.—among 
them Hor. Sa¢, i, 133 5 Virg. <2. 4402 5Plin. VA 1130; lian, 
225 443643. A brief account_af the Jewish notices by Rev. 
A. Léwy in PSBA 368 [1880-81]. 
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ball, the seeds are stored. In one nest Moggridge 
counted seeds from twelve different species of plant, and 
he enumerates eighteen distinct botanical families con- 
taining plants which furnish ants with seeds. A. structor 
is-frequently found in the neighbourhood of towns or 
villages, and even in the streets; A. daréara, usually in 
the country. 

The ants' nests are entered by one or two holes, 
whose presence is usually indicated by small heaps of 
refuse, partly coinposed of the earth excavated from the 
nest, and partly built up of the husks and other useless 
matter, which is carefully removed from the seeds before 
the latter are stored up. All this refuse is scrupulously 
removed from the nest, which is kept very clean. The 
ants do not allow the seeds to sprout; possibly by 
making an incision in them. 

The amount of seed collected and stored in the 
granaries is very considerable and may cause serious 
loss to the agriculturist; from one nest an amount of 
seed estimated at 1 Ib. in-weight was taken, and there 
must be many hundreds of nests to the acre. The seed 
stores of the ants of Palestine are sufficiently important 
to be mentioned in the Mishna, which records the rules 
adopted as to their ownership. 

The industry of the harvesting ants, and the amount 
of work they accomplish, justify their being held up as 
examples of untiring energy. They begin work early in 
the morning and keep at it far into the night, working 
as hard in the dark as in the sunlight. Meer Hasan 
Ali in his History of the Mussulmans describes how 
eight or twelve very small harvesting ants will find it 
difficult to move a grain of wheat, and yet they manage 
to transport such grains over a distance of tooo yards 
to their nest. Their great sagacity is shown in 
numerous ways—the complexity of the organisation 
of their colonies (involvinge the differentiation of 
individuals to perform different duties), their powers of 
communicating one with another, and their slave- 
making propensities. Their habit of laying-up food 
for the future, and even (in some South-American 
species) of actually cultivating certain fungi for food, 
places them with the bees and wasps, as regards intelli- 
gence, second only to man in the animal kingdom. 

The ants belong to the order Hymenoptera (which 
includes bees, wasps, and saw-flies), and to the family 
Formicidze, N.M—A ES. 


ANTELOPE (§8f) 4, Dt. 145; NIP 20’, Is. Bl 20; 
opy2 [G84" in Dt. ; and Aq. Sym. Theod. in Is.]; 
CEYTAION [249 in Is. J}, an unclean animal mentioned 
along with the pygarg and chamois. The above is the 
rendering of RV and is much preferable to AV WILD Ox, 
WILD BULL (which is based upon Targ. Gr. Ven., and 
is accepted by Kim.), although wild oxen and wild 
bulls were common enough throughout Palestine and 
Mesopotamia (see CATTLE, § 4). The allusion in Is. 
{Z.c.) to the capture of the animal by means of a net 
wholly agrees with what is known of the manner in 
which antelopes, gazelles, etc. were usually captured. 

The species here intended may be the <Azzilope 
Jeucoryx (or oryx, cp @), or the A. dudalis, Against 
the former proposal the objection has been raised that 
the oryx is called in the modern vernacular of N. Africa 
yahmur, which= Heb. ‘non ‘fallow-deer’ (see ROE); 
but it is not uncommon for the same name to be given 
to members of different species by different peoples.+ 
On OXx-ANTELOPE see UNICORN (beg.). S.A. C. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (FEM) 1 Ch. 82¢¢ RV, AV 
ANTOTHIJAH (¢.¥. ). 


ANTICHRIST (antiypictoe [Ti. WH]). éstory 
the Question.” Researches into 
meaning of ‘Antichrist’ have 
always started from the exegesis of 


1 For other examples see Unicorn, note. 
a Liicke, Bint. in @, Offend. Joh. 35> F.; Bornemann, 
"Die Thessalonicherbriefe’ in Meyer's Handbuch 400 ff. 
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2 Thess. 21-12 and certain passages in the Apocalypse 
chap. 13). 

The first period of the history of the discussion em~ 
graces the Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writers down 
:o the beginning of the Middle Ages. Within this 
oeriod the tradition is unusually stable. The Antichrist 
is taken to be a manifestation which is to be made at 
the end of time—a definite personality, as to whose 
origin, career, and end, perfectly definite and tradition- 
ally fixed views are set forth, which rest but partially 
on the NT. This exegetical tradition, the importance 
of which is greatly undervalued by recent commentafors 
such as Bornemann, is, for reasons which will afterwards 
appear, of the utmost value. To say that the naive 
dogmatic belief of the church-fathers in ‘ the truth of 
this eschatological phantasy down to its least detail’ 
was absolute does not in any way disprove the correct- 
ness of their exegesis. 

Of the two methods that came into vogue during the 
Middle Ages—the ecclesiastico-political method with 
polemical purpose (since Joachim of Floris, afterwards 
in chief favour with Protestant scholars, especially in 
the form hostile to papal claims) and the universal- 
historical (perhaps, since Nicolas de Lyra)— neither 
advanced the question in the least. 

The beginnings of a truly scientific manner of looking 
at these as well as at other eschatological traditions 

were made by certain Spanish and French 
2, Modern, Jesuits, who threw themselves into the 
polemic against Protestant attacks with great learning 
and acumen. Their first step was to revert to the 
tradition of the church fathers, which they embodied in 
extensive works.t Thus the futurist method was 
restored to its ascendency. 


This method maintained its ground, until quite recently, 
among all scientificinterpreters of the apologetic school. There 
is one point, however, in which the exegesis of the moderns—as, 
for cee Hofman (Schoytbeweis) and Luthardt (Die Lehre 
von den letzten. Dingen) and almost the whole body of English 
writers on the subject—falls far below that of “the, church 
fathers: the concrete eschatological figures are more or less 
spiritualised. Thus, Antichrist becomes an impersonal general 
tendency; the ‘temple’ (2 Thess. 24) is interpreted as meaning 
Christendom, and the caréxwv, as law and order. 

It is in the work of Ludovicus Aleasar (Vestigatio 
arcani sensus in Apocal. , Antwerp, 1614)that we find the 
earliest indications of a thoroughly scientific, historical, 
and critical handling of this question. The labours and 
the method of the Jesuit scholars, however, were after- 
wards made available for the Protestant Church by Hugo 
Grotius (A znotationes, Paris, 1644), who in the treatment 
of Antichrist may be regarded as the founder of the 
‘historical’ or ‘preterist’ method. He _ interpreted, 
2 Thess. 21-12, point by point, as referring to the 
occurrences of the reign of Caligula. In this method 
he was followed by Wetstein, Hammond, Clericus, and 
Harduin; and, since Kern (7#. Z. f. Theol., 1833,i.), 
the preterist interpretation of the Antichrist has become 
almost universal, but as referring to Nero redivivus (so 
F. C. Baur, 7'heol. Jahrbb., 1855; Holtzmann, in BL; 
Hilgenfeld, ZW 7, 1862, 1866; Hausrath; and many 
others, including Renan, L’ Antéchrtst, 1876). Follow- 
ing an example partly given by Klépper, howevér, 
Spitta (Zum Gesch. u, Litt. des Urchristenthums 
109 f-) has again sought the explanation of the predic- 
tions regarding Antichrist in the circumstances of the 
reign of Caligula. 

Abandoning this (on the whole, mistaken) line, a few 
scholars have sought an interpretation of Antichrist in a 

3. Recent Jewish tradition dating farther back than 

‘a * the Christian era and not resting on any 
historical events. 

Among these scholars may be named Reiche, De Wette, Liine- 


mann, and Bornemann (in their respective commentaries) and 
Kabler (in PR#(2)). Ewald’s observations in Jahrb, 7. 8i6/. 
HWiss., 1851,.p. 250, and 1860, p. 241, are of special interest: 








1 Malvenda's De Antichriste (Lyons, 1647) being perhaps the 
fullest. The commentaries of Ribeira, (Salamanca, is and 
Blasius Viegas (Ebora, 1601) were specially influential. 
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for the first time he combined 2 Thess. 2 with Mt. 2415 #% and 
Rev. 113 7, and thus the problem ceased to he one of exegesis 
merely. The best work in this direction has been that of 
Schneckenhurger (see Biihmen’s survey of his writings in Jahrd. 
Jo deutsche Theol, 1859), who endeavoured systematically (as 
the only true method) to ascertain the kindred Jewish tradition 
that lay at the basis of the N T passages. (Preliminary researches 
in the same sense had been contributed by Corrodi, A72#.. Gesch. 
des Chiliasneus 1781 fF. ; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud., 1811, § 16; 
and Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils 2256 ff. 403 77. 436.) 
Schneckenburgeralso brought Mt. 24 Rev. 11 and Jn. 543 jnto 
the field of his survey, and his view may be said on the whole to 
have stood the test of time,! 

Still more recently Bousset (Der Antichrist in der 
Veberlieferung des Judenthums, des NT. u, der Alten 
Kirche, 1895), following up the suggestions of Gunkel’s 
Schipfung u. Chaos (1895), and the method then for the 
first time securely laid down, has sought to supplement 
these investigations in two directions : (1) by a com- 
prehensive induction based on all the eschatological 
portions of the NT that belong to the same circle of 
ideas, and the careful exclusion of all that do not 
so Belong; and (2) by an attempt at a comprehensive 
and complete présentation of the tradition (which comes 
before us in the NT only in a fragmentary way) as it 
is to be met with in the Jewish sources, and, still more, 
in the later Christian exegetical and apocalyptic tradition. 
This tradition is in great measure quite independent of 
the NT, and in all probability dates, as far as its sources 
are concerned, from pre-Christian times.? 

The NT Tradition. The name dvrixpioros occurs 
in the N T only in the Johannine Epistles (1 Jn. 218 22 : 

43: 2 Jn. 7), and thus in all probability its 

.& NT, formation belongs to the late NT period. 

For an answer to the question who or what is 
meant by the name, it is best to start from the well- 
known (probably Pauline) passage in 2 Thess. 21-z2, 
where we read that before the end of all things the man 
of sin, or, rather, of lawlessness (6 dv@pwros rhs dvoulas), 
the lawless one (6 dvouos), the son of perdition (6 vids Tis 
dmwaelas), must be revealed. This ‘man of sin,’ it is 
clear, is to make his appearance as a false Messiah — an 
observation which, from the outset, precludes us from 
referring the expression to any foreign potentate such as 
Caligula? or Nero. He is sent to ‘them that are 
perishing’ (namely the Jews), because they received 
not the love of the truth (the true Messiah). He does 
not employ any outward force, but accomplishes his 
work by means of false signs and lying wonders (cp the 
tradition of the Church fathers, as continued by De 
Wette, Ewald, Schneckenburger, B. Weiss, Liinemann, 
Bornemann). He will make his appearance in Jeru- 
salem. In this account of the Antichrist the specially 
perplexing assertions are that he is to seat himself 
in the temple of God and that he is to declare himself 
to be God. This last act, at any rate, does not belong 
to the +éle of a false Messiah, It is also doubtful 
who or what ought to be understood by 6 xaréywv, 
7 Kkaréyov, the power that-.stands in the way of 
the manifestation of Antichrist. If once a reference in 
the passage to a Jewish ,false Messiah be accepted, the 
mystery of iniquity (lawlessness: 76 puor. Tis dvopulas) 
will most probably mean the cruelty which the Jews 
as a whole had begun to show towards the Christians 
(same authorities as above). Af this point we obtain 
a clear light upon Rev. 11. The perplexing fact 
that there the beast rises out of the deep and makes 
its appearance in Jerusalem (a view of the passage that 
appears certain-—not only from118, but also from the 
connection of 11:2 with 113—as against the other inter- 
pretations referring it to Rome) is explained by 2 Thess. 
2. The beast that rises out of the deep and appears in 


1 This applies also to the first part of the Afpocalyptische 
Studien of B. Weiss, 1869. 

2 Attempts in this direction had already been made by 
Bertboldt and Schneckenhurger. 

3 2 Thess. 24 does not at all fit in with Spitta’s interpretation 
of the passage as referring to Caliguia’s proposal to set up a 
statue of himself in Jerusalem, 

4 Cp Jn.543. 
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Jerusalem’ is the Antichrist. If this be so, we are 
supplied with the following additional elements in the 
radition : (z) a great drought that comes over the 
world in the last times (in Rev. through the two 
witnesses}; (2) the two witnesses, their slaughter by 
-he Antichrist, and their resurrection; (3) a previous 
assemblage of many nations in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. The dim ancl fragmentary character of the 
whole narrative, however, is striking. In another place 
tn the Apocalypse we find another parallel to the figure 
of the Antichrist —in Rev. 1811 % The beast that ‘had 
two horns like unto a lamb’ (RV) is designated by the 
author of Revelation himself as a False Prophet. When 
it is spoken of as ‘coming up from the land’ (not 
‘earth’ as in EV), we may reasonably understand 
Palestine to be meant. This false prophet also does 
his work by means of signs and wonders. Here we 
meet with a new and rather perplexing consideration ‘the 
sealing on their foreheads and hands of those whom he 
has led astray, and the buying and selling of them that 
is thus made possible. To the same great group of 
traditions a part of the eschatological discourse in the 
Synoptic Gospels (especially in Mt.) also appears to 
belong. Older theories of the BdéAuvypa rIjs épnudoews 
of Mt. 2415 having broken down, and Spitta’s explana- 
tion of it as referring to Caligula being beset with 
difficulties (indeed, an apocalypse which arose only in 
40-41 A.D. could surely not have found its way among 
utterances of the Lord’ which were already becoming 
fixed), we seem compelled to fall back on an older 
tradition, and to explain the strange phrase of the Anti- 
christ of 2 Thess. 24 sitting in the Temple (on these 
points cp ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). In this case 
we arrive at new elements in the tradition : the subsequent 
flight of those who have believed, the shortening of the 
days (Mt. 2422), and the picture of the end of the world 
and of the final judgment (Mt. 24 29 7). Here. again 
the fragmentary brevity of the tradition is surprising. 
If we now survey these eschatological fragments as a 
whole, two conjectures immediately force themselves on 
us : (1) that all these eschatological 
5. Results. phantasies were not independently con 
ceived by the various authors from whom we derive 
them ;! that, on the contrary, the authors are mostly 
reproducing a tradition which already lay before them ; 
and (2} that it is a single consistent tradition that 
underlies all these (partly coincident, partly com- 
plementary) fragments. If the second conjecture 
be true, we may venture to think that the tradition 
in question has not been lost beyond all possibility of 
recovery. In point of fact, our very first glance at later 
Christian apocalyptic literature satisfies us that this 
literature rests upon a tradition which is but partially 
dependent on the NT. 
The Tradition of the Early Church regarding Antichrist. 
Sources,2 The tradition becomes tangihle as soon as we have a 
Christian literature copious enough. _The 
6. Early Church influence of this wadition 7 alread ee 
tradition, — Chap. 16) Wretsus (det, hacr. beso) also 
presents himself in this connection. Special importance, how- 
ever, among the earlier witnesses attaches to Hippolytus’s 
ardSackig wept tot dytixpiarev, the) Carmen Apologeticum of 
Commodian, Lactantius's /#s¢, Div.715 # (Commodian and 
Lactantius have a place of their own in the tradition), and the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse of Victorinus. A further group 
of writings ascribed to an ecclesiastical writer of very great 
influence Ephraim Syrus, must be mentioned. Under his name 
are current three Homilies on the Antichrist : (1) One in Syriac 
(De Lamy, 3187,7%,-—all of it genuine with the exception of a few 
chapters); (2) one in Greek (Assemani, 2222-30 8134-143), 
perhaps genuine; and (3) one in Latin (Caspari, ## sup. 208 77.). 
The historical event from which all these prophecies start is the 





1 See the detailed argument for the impossibility of this in 
Gunkel Schopf u. Chaos. 

2 See‘ Malvenda, De Antichristo (1647): Ehert, ‘On Com- 
modian’s “Carmen Apologeticum”’ in Aéh, d. kon. Sachs. Ges. 
d. Wissensch, 53878; Caspari, Briefe und Abhandlungen 
(90) 208 7% 429 7 and, for the later period, Zezschwitz, Vom 
vinischen Keaiserthune deutscher Nation, 1877; Gutschmid, 
Kleine Schriften 5505 77: W. Meyer, Ludus Ue Antichristo, 
1880. 
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beginning of the great barbarian migrations, the invasion of 
the eastward regions of the Roman Empire by the Huns (Gog 
and Magog). Allied in character to the foregoing are 
Cyril’s Catechesis (xv), the pseudo. Johannine Apocalypse 
(Tisch. Afoc. apocr.), and the Commentary on the Apocalypse 
by Andrew of Cesarea, Dependent on Ephraim’s Greek 
homily are the wept ris cvvTeAcias rod kéomov (ed. Lagarde) of 
the pseudo- Hippolytus, and the Dieptra of Philip Solitarius 
(3107. ; Migne, ”. Gr. 127). This whole mass of tradition is 
exceedingly valuable onaccount of its archaic oriental character, 
Of the older church fathers, Jerome also (Ad A easiam, Quest. 
xi. 5 In Danielene vii. and xi.) and Theodoret (Heret. fad. 
523), hut not Augustine, and, of the later, John Damascenus 
(é@eorg 427) claim special attention. 

As, in the uniform view of these apocalyptic interpreters, the 
advent of the Antichrist is after the downfall of Rome, one might 
reckon almost with certainty on finding evidence of the currency 
of the tradition about the time of that downfall. Such evidence 
weactually possess in theprimary document which was the com- 
mon source of both the so-called Apocalypses of Daniel, the Greek 
(ed. Klostermann, Amadecta), and the Armenian (ch. Kalemkiar, 
Wiener Z. C127 f.3 cp Zahn, Forschungen 5119 f7-). Again, 
at the time of the Mohammedan conquests a new rallying-point 
was given for this eschatological tradition, as we see in the apoca- 
lypse of the pseudo-Methodius (7th century, Orthedoxographal?), 
Basel, 1569), closely connected with which is the later Apocalypse 
of Peter now extant in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic redactions 
(Bratke,’ ZH’7, 1892), and also a series of late Byzantine 
(Vassiliev, Anecdofa Greco-Byzantina 1, Moscow, 1893), 
and late Jewish apocalypses (Jellinek, Bet-ha-Midrash; cp 
Bousset, 64,7 173 7), “This body of tradition reached the west 
throngh a compilation (De Antichristo) by the monk Adso 
(Migne, P. Laz, 101 1291 _Z%), based on the hook of Methodius 
and on a Sibylline book, which last is to he found also (in a 
redacted form) in the works of Beda (Migne, 90 1183) and dates 
perhaps fromthe fourth centnry. Lastly, an isolated and very 
archaistic source is to he found also in the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah (Stern, ZA, 1885). 


Subjoined is a brief summary of this 


‘ 
, He wha tradition as it occurs, almost uniformly, 
letteth. in the sources that have been named.? 

In the first place, the universally prevalent conviction is that 
the katéxwv (2 Thess, 27) is the Roman empire. This, we may 
he sure, was the view of Paul also: if he expected a Jewish 
false Messiah, then the one power left which could ‘hinder’ was 
the Roman empire (cp on this point 4 Esd. 4 1G). The 
political 7éZe played by this idea in the history of Christianity 
may he seenin Tertullian (Agoé. 32, ad Scag. 2) and Lactantius 
CUnst. div. 725). Of equally universal prevalence is the 

3 . conception of Antichrist, not as a Roman or 
8. Antichrist. foreign ruler, hut as a false Messiah, who is 
to arise among the Jews themselves in 

Jerusalem. Almost uriiversally (with the exceptions to be after- 

wards mentioned) it is predicted that he is to establish himself 

in the temple and lay claim to Messianic (and, so far, divine) 

honours. (Sometimes, asin Ascens. Jes. 46, Vict. in Apoc. 1313, 

and in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter, we read that he will 

set up his statue in the temple—doubtless a reminiscence of 
the Caligula episode.) After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
accordingly, the expectation that the Antichrist will rebuild 
the temple in Jerusalem becomes universal. He will show 
special favour to the Jews, will receive circumcision himself, and 
will compel others to do so. He will arise from the tribe of 

Dan (.v., $9; Jewish haggada is at the root of this [cp Testaz. 

Duns 7. : also the omission of Dan in Rev. 75 &, as to which 

see Iren. v. 302, perhaps also even 1 Ch. 6 61 [46] (see SBOT)69 [54] 

7312); seeSchneckenburger-Bihmer, 412). If, hearing all this in 

mind, we once more turn toz Thess. 29 7 Jn, 543 Rev. 113. %, it 

immediately becomes plain that any ‘historical’ or preterist 
interpretation of the Antichrist is out of the question. On the 
basis of a haggadic view of Dan. 1143 78% there came into 
the tradition this further element that the Antichrist, at 
is first appearing, is to conquer the’kiogs of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya. Another invariable element of the tradition under 
consideration is the enumeration of the miracles to he wrought 
by the Antichrist, particularly celestial signs (Rev. 1311 7%), and 
miracles of healing (although that of raising the dead is beyond 
is reach). Hereupon the Antichrist will achieve the dominion 
of the whole world, and gather round himself to his capital all 

peoplesandvast armies (4 Esd. 131% Apoc. Bar. 40 Rev. 119 77:). 

, , Next, a great drought and famine will come upon 

9. Conflict. the whole earth (differentlyand less clearly put in 

Rey. 116), and in these straits the Antichrist will 
order his servants (spoken of also as demons) to mark men with 
is mark (according to the Latin Homilyof the pseudo-Ephraim, 

a serpent mark), so that only those who hear it shall be permitted 

to buy bread (Rev. 13367). Against the Antichrist come 

forward the two witnesses (almost unanimously taken to be 

Elijah and Enoch), who disclose his real character, so that 

many tnrn away from him (otherwise, and very obscure, what 

we read in Rev. 113.7). It is noteworthy that in many sources 
there is no mention of the resurrection of the two witnesses— 
doubtless an incident introduced for the first time by the author 











1 For the references in detail see Bousset, Der Antichrist, 
Gott. 1895. 
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of Rev. 11. At the preaching of the witnesses a considerable 
company of Israel are converted and begin the opposition to the 
Antichrist (perhaps Rom. 920 is to he interpreted in this con- 
nection). The 144,000 who are sealed in Rev. 75 7 certainly 
have their explanation here. The faithful now betake them- 
selves to the wilderness or to the mountains (Mt. 2416 7%); but 
the days of Antichrist’s reign of terror shall he shortened. The 
years shall become months, the months days, the days hours 
(Mt. 2422), Then the Antichrist will send his armies in pursuit 
of the faithful who have fled into the wilderness ; hut there they 
shall he delivered by the angels of God or by the Messiah 
(Rev.1213.7%), and the army of the Antichrist destroyed (cp the 
mysterious angelic battle outside the city, in Rev. 1414 7, and, 
in connection with this, the appearance of the Jamb with the 
z44,000 in Rey, 15x g%). The Antichrist is 
10. Defeat or finally slain, according to authorities, by the 
Antichrist. Messiah, with the breath of his.mouth (Is. 114 
2Thess. 28—the same statement is found in 
late Jewish sources, such as Targ. Jon. on Is. 114 and others). 
Perhaps an older tradition may be traced in the view that 
the archangel Michael is to be the conqueror of the Antichrist 
(Dan. 121 Rev. 126, Ass. Mus.1o. Now is seen a mighty 
sign in heaven (Mt. 2430)—the sign of the Son of Man— 
interpreted by later writers (cp already Did.166, onueiov 
éxmerdcems tv obpav@) as referring to the Cross, hut originally, we 
may be sure, betokening the Divine Judge of the world (Bousset, 
154) Then followsthe coming of the Divine Messiah to judg- 
ment, amid mighty convulsions of nature (Mt. 2429 # “Rev. 
612 7%). From the four corners of heaven desolating storms 
burst upon earth and cleanse it (Rev. 71,7), and before the 
divine advent descends a tempest of fire, which burns the earth 
down to its depths, and dries up the sea and the rivers 
(Rev. 211). 
At the very first glance it is plain that, in this tradition, we 
are dealing not with an artificial exegetical mosaic of the various 
passages of the New Testament (and the Old) 
11. Coherence which here come into account, hut with an 
of tradition. original body of tradition, organically and 
inherently consistent ; and “that the separate 
eschatological fragments of this tradition in the NT become 
intelligible only when they are brought into their organic place 
in the scheme of the tradition as a whole, so that their essential 
consistency becomes manifest. 








Origin of the Tradition.—-Naturally’we turn, in the 
first instance, to the eschatological ideas of the OT. 
Schneckenburger will have it that the 

413400, idea of the Antichrist comes from the 
eschabouwey. prophecies concerning Gog and Magog 
in Ezek. (887). That in-every form of the tradition 
the prophecy concerning Gog and Magog occurs in 
close connection with the story of the Antichrist is 
indeed true to the extent that they are made to appear, 
sometimes after (Rev.207/.), and sometimes before, 
the time of his rule. Positive identification of Gog 
with Antichrist, however, does not occur till the seventh 
century, and even then only in Jewish sources. Many of 
the details of the traditions can be traced, as has been 
already said, to Jewish haggada. In this particular 
point Dan. 7zx f is approximated to most nearly; but 
even here there is a marked difference, and the 
originality of the view outlined above is conspicuous. 
In Daniel the disturber is a foreign power; but here 
the seducer, who personates God or simulates the 
Messiah, rises up from amid the people of God. 
‘Thus there has been an important development since 
Daniel. Perhaps, as was suggested in conversation to 
the present writer by Prof. Smend, the historical occasion 
for this advance was supplied by the experiences of Israel 
under the Maccabees and the Herods. In any case, we 
-., Must note aparallel in Jewish Apocalyptic. 

13. Belial. That ideas allied to those in oir fragition 
were active among the Jews about the time of Christ is 
shown by 4 Esd. 51% (56 ; regnabit quem non sperant), 
Apoc. Bar. 36-40, Szbyll. 8 63 7: (2167 #7), Test. Dan 5, 
Ass. Mos. 8 ff, and the (probably Jewish) nucleus of Ase. 
Jes. (823-413). Now, in this tradition, the constantly 
recurring name of the great enemy of the last times—a 
name already known to the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 615}—~ 
is Belial (Beliar). But, according to many passages 
of the Testaments, Belial is a spirit of the air, ruler of 
the evil spirits. According to Test. Daz 5, the Messiah 
will fight against him in the last days. The supporters 
of Belial are the children of Dan. In Sib. 363 77 
(probably dating from the time of Cleopatra), Belial is 
already presented in an aspect closely resembling that 
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of Antichrist (still more so in the Ascensio, which, how- 
ever, has unquestionably undergone Christian revision). 
In the Ascensio the angel Sammael interchanges parts 
with Belial, and Sammacl figures also in later Jewish 
tradition as the enemy of the last times! (on the origin 
of Belial, and on the various developments of meaning, 
see BELIAL). Suggestions of the same idea occur in 
Lk .1028 Jn.123: (Col. 213), Here we would seem to 
have an aspect of the tradition that, in point of time and 
contents, comes a great deal nearer that of Antichrist 
(2Cor.615: ‘and what concord hath Christ with 
Beliar?'), which is not of historical but of purely 
eschatological origin: the idea of a rebellion of an 
angelic power against God at the end of time. Perhaps 
4D it is out of this figure— behind which in 
14, Dragon. turn stands the wilder figure of the dragon 
rising in rebellion against God in the last times, which 
Gunkel conjectures to have its origin in the Babylonian 
creation-myth (see CREATION, §2/. )— that,under the ex- 
periences of the Maccabean period, the humanised figure 
of a pseudo-Messiah came into existence. In this way 
we can explain also the superhuman traits in the picture, 
such as his declaring himself to be God (2Thess. 24), 
and his sitting in the temple of God (cp the myth of the 
storming of heaven by the dragon in Rev.121 f%*), 
These conjectures find further confirmation in the fact 
that, in later tradition, the ghostly-demonic element in 
the portrayal of Antichrist comes again more con- 
spicuously to the front, and the Antichrist is even 
represented as a dragon who rebels against God (cp 
the writings of Ephraim Syrus, and Apoc. Zeph.). 

Points € Contact with other Traditions. —-One 

legend that comes into relation with that of Antichrist 
in many ways is that of Nero redivivus. 
redivivus Not that the figure of Antichrist had its 
" beginning in the story of Nero. Originally 
both legends had currency side by side. It was only 
after Nero's return at the head of the Parthians (at first 
conceived of in a purely human way—cp the nucleus of 
Rey. 17)had become indefinitely delayed, and after men 
had begun to expect the returning Nero only as a spirit 
from the under-world, that they gradually transferred 
to him some traits belonging to the Antichrist? (cp 
Sib.3 61 7, where, in like manner, Belial is interpreted 
to mean one of the Czesats; see APOCALYPTIC, § 95). 
Such.an amalgamation of the two figures is already 
met with in Rev. 13 and 17 (in their present form). 
The old form of Antichrist, however, retains such 
vitality that in the end (Rev.18i1 #) it appears as a 
second beast, servant of the first and on the same scene. 
A similar and (as far as its occasion is concerned) still 
more manifest doubling of Antichrist is seen in Com- 
modian's Carmen <Afpologeticum, in Lactantius (as 
above), in Martin (see Sulpicius Severus, Dia/, 214). 
and in the PiBrloy KMijuevros (Lagarde, Relig. juris 
eccl, 80 f°}. There is a complete fusion in the Ascensio 
Jesai@, and in the commentary on the Apocalypse 
of Victorinus. This complicated figure of Nero redivivus 
took specialhold on the Sibylline literature of the second 
century,? and here again, in the delineation of this, we 
meet once more with the old features of the dragon 
myth. A fusion between the Antichrist tradition and 
the Simon Magus legend has already been observed by 
Schneckenburger, and traced in a variety of points by 
the present writer. The same tradition comes into 
fusion with the later Alexander legend and the old German 
saga of the end of the world (Muspilli, Zdda), 

On this and other connected suhiects see Bousset, Der Anti- 
chois?, in the English translation of which (1896) special atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the index Gee, ¢.., ‘Simon Magus,” 
* Alexander’). See also EH. Wadstein, ‘Die eschatologische 
Ideengruppe; Antichrist, Weltsabhafh, Weltende und Welt- 


esicht in’ ihrer christlichmittelalterlichen Gesammtentwicke- 
ung,’ ZWT, 1895 and 1895. On the Armenian form of the 





1 Eisenmenger, Hutdecktes Judentune 2709; cp Asc. Jes. 7 
2 This has been already remarked by Schneckenburger. 
3 Cp Zahn, ‘ Apocal. Studien'in 2. f dirchl, Leben u, Wiss. 
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Antichrist-legena see Conybeare, Acad., 26th October 1895 5 
nd on a singular Mohammedan tradition see Lvppa at end. 
wW. B. 


ANTILIBANUS (anTIAiBanoc [BA], om. &), 


udith 17. See LEBANON. 
ANTIMONY (738), Is. 5411 RV mg., EV ‘fair 
solours.” See PRINT. 


ANTIOCH (antioyeta [Ti. WH]}. x. in Pisidia; 
nore correctly, ‘Antioch towards Pisidia’ (’Av7idyera 
7 wpds Iliodla), to distinguish it from the Antioch on 
-he Meander (the form ‘ Pisidian Antioch,’ ’Avridyeca 
) Tlkovdia [Ti. WH], Acts 13:4, arose to distinguish it 
rom the more famous Antioch of Syria). It was 
ceally a Phrygian city; but in NT times it was of course 
ncluded within the Roman province Galatia. Strabo 
‘p. 577) accurately describes it as lying ‘on a hill,’ on 
the south side of the range now called Sultan Dagh, in 
Phrygia Parorea; but it was not until 1833 that 
Arundell found its ruins at Valodatch. The town was 
founded about 300 B.c. by the Seleucid kings, and the 
ransportation of 2000 Jewish families to the fortresses 
of Lydia and Phrygia, as recorded by Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 3), must in part refer to Antioch. By Augustus it was 
nade aRoman colony (6 B.C. ); hence its coins bear the 
egend Czesarea. Antioch was adopted as the centre of 
nilitary and civil administration in Southern Galatia, 
and from it radiated the roads to the colonies designed 
:o check the unruly highlanders of Pisidia and Isauria. 
4s an element in the pacification of this district, the 
privileges of the Jews were confirmed by the Emperors, 
and Paul found a large Jewish colony in the city. The 
Romanisation of this part of Galatia was in especially 
active progress during the reign of Claudius, 41-54 A.D. 
At the time of Paul's visit, therefore, Antioch was at 
the height of its importance. Besides its relations with 
Apamea (onthe W.) and with Iconium, Lystra, and east- 
arn Asia Minor, it must have had acommercial connection 
with the Pamphylian seaports, among them Attalia and 
Perga; and Paul must have reached Antioch by following 
this southern trade-route, which probably ran through 
Adada (Kara Bavlo, Bavio being the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle's name). There was a large 
body of Jewish proselytes in Antioch, many of them 
women of position through whom the Jews were able to 
influence the magistrates against the apostles (Acts 
13jo). The magistrates had summary jurisdiction over 
disturbers of the public peace, such as the apostles 
were alleged to be (cp 44, wdcoa % wéds ouv7xXen, 
and vu, 45, ldévres rovs SyAous); but the ‘casting of 
them out of the borders’ of the colony could not imply 
permanent banishment— at any rate in the case of Paul, 
who was a Roman citizen. Accordingly we find the 
latter returning to Antioch from Derbe (Acts]421) and 
perhaps revisiting the city at least twice (Acts 1661823, 
see GALATIA). If the trade of Antioch was concentrated 
in the hands of the Jews, we can the more easily under- 
stand Paul's first success here in Asia Minor : the new 
teaching did not conflict with any commercial interests of 
the gentile inhabitants, as it did at Ephesus and Philippi, 
while at the same time the Jewish proselytising had 
prepared the people for its reception. It is also not 
without significance that on the death of king Amyntas, 
some seventy years before Paul's visit, the ancient 
worship of ‘Mén’ (My ’Acxaios, *Apxatos Strabo, 
’Aoxnvds coins) had been abolished, so that there was 
probably no gentile hierarchy in existence to oppose the 
apostles. Hence the effect of their preaching was more 
marked here than in any other case, except Corinth 
(Acts 18 4448). All the more strange is the sub- 
sequent unimportance of the South Galatian churches. 
2. In Syria (1 and 2 Macc. AV ANTIOCHIA). This 
great city, the third metropolis of the Roman world, 
1. City the Queen of the East (7 kaA# Athen, 175; 
. * orientis apex pulchcr), and the residence of 
the imperial Legate of Syria, survives in Anfakieh, 
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a town of only 6000 inhabitants. It is situated at 
the point of junction of the ranges of Libanus and 
‘Taurus, on a fine site hard by the left bank of the 
Orontes, just where the river turns westwards to run 
between Mt. Pieria on the N. and Mt. Casium on the 
S., to the sea 16m. distant. A little higher up the 
river Antigoniahad been built in 307 B.c. by Antigonus ; 
but seven years later Seleucus Nicator transferred its 
inhabitants to his new city of Antioch. 

Strabo's meagre account (p. 750) is the foundation 
of our topographical knowledge of the city. Like the 
district in which it lay, Antioch was a rerpdaoNs, an 
agglomeration of four parts. 

The first contained the population of Antigonia; the second 
the hulk of the citizens. The third part was the creation of 
Seleucus Callinicus (246-226 B.c.), and the fourth, on Mt. Silpius, 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Each part had its own wall, but in 
addition, the whole vast area, larger than that of Rome, was 
surrounded by huge walls running over the mountains and 
across the ravines. From Nicdtor’s time dates the well-known 
statue 'the Fortune’ (Téxy) of Antioch, a work of the Sicyonian 
Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus (Paus. vi. 27). The memory 
of it is preserved on the coins, and in a small marble statuette 
in the Vatican. The goddess, a graceful gentle figure, rests 
negligently on a rock; while the river, a vigorous youth, seems 
to swim out from under her feet. 

Seleucus Nicator also embellished DAPHNE (Addvy 
[VA]), 5 m. distant from Antioch, but reckoned a 
suburb. It was a spot musical with fountains; its 
groves, crowded with temples, halls, and baths, were 
the seat of a cult of Apollo and Artemis. 

Among its artistic treasures was astatue of Apollo Musagétes 
by the Athenian Bryaxis. The precincts of Daphné were 
endowed with the right of asylum and naturally became the 
haunt of villany—of runaway slaves, debtors, and cut-throats 
(Tac. Anz. 860; Tiberius in 22 A.D. attempted to regulate this 
abuse in several cities) = if we may trust the story of Onias in 
2 Macc. 433, Daphne ‘ flung away the one rare chance of shelter- 
ing virtue.’ The site is now called Bé¢ ef Ma’, the ‘house of 

ater.’ It retains no traces of its former magnificence. 


From this suburb, which Roman wealth, Greek art, 
and Oriental licentiousness conspired to make unique 
even in the East, Antioch took its distinguishing name 
—h ért Adg@vy. In itself the title bore no reference to 
the pleasure pursuits of the suburb—as though insinu- 
ating that there the true life of the city was to be found : 
it was a genuine official title. 

Accordingly we find it on coins (cp *Avtioxéwy ray emt 
Kaddupéy 5 tov év Muydovig 5 Tay mpos TO Sépe). Hence 
Pliny (AM 5 2x [1S]) writes ‘ Antiochia Epidaphnes.’ Tacitus 
(Ann. 2 83) transliterates the Greek, and calls the suburb itself 

Epidaphna.' 

Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Seleucid kings. 
Although close to the sea (dvdar)ous 
avdnpepdy Strabo, p. 751), it was yet 
no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet 
something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The city reflected the 
character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, a 
kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval 
nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greek city, 
just as the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose 
upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas, 
Yet, in the capital as in the kingdom at large, there was 
no true Hellenism; the commingling of Oriental and 
Western elements resulted in the perpetuation of the 
worst features of both races, and the moral worthlessness 
of the Syrian found in the brilliance and artistic tem- 
perament of the Greek merely the means of concealing 
the crudities of his own life. The characteristic 
failing of the Greek also was exhibited on a great scale. 
A third element, and that the one most important 
for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The 
colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated from 
the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same 
privileges ashe gave the Greeks (Jos. Ant. xii. 31),4_ For 
this connection with the Syrian kings see 1 Macc. Ilq2f. 
Herod completed the marble-paved street which we can 


2. Character. 


1 According to 2 Macc. 49 (cp also v. 19) Jason conferred on 
the people of Jerusalem the status of citizens of Antioch 
(AnriocHIANS) on which see 7%. Z' 12544 (. 
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race from the 'Gate of St, Paul’ to the modern town 
‘Jos. Ant. xvi.53). Thus all the forms of the civilised 
ife of the Empire found in Antioch some representative. 
{n its agora, said Libanius, the customs of the world 
night be studied. In no city was pleasure more earnestly 
oursued, Daphnict mores were proverbial ; the Orontes 
was synonymous with superstition and depravity (Juv. 
Sat. 362). Yet it would be of value to discover to what 
sxtent the lower and middle orders of the population 
were really affected by the luxury and aéandon of which 
ve hear so much; that is after all but one side of the 
rity’s life, and there is a temptation to exaggerate it. 
There was little real intellectual life; epigram and light 
prose were the most flourishing forms of literature. 
Cicero (Pro Arch. 3, § 4) is exaggerating with his 
‘eruditissimis hominibus liberalissimisque studiis ad- 
fluenti.’ Antioch is far less celebrated than Alexandria 
in the literature of the first and second centuries A.D. 
This intellectual attitude is a fact of some importance, 
in its relation to the first Christian teaching. 
The mixture of Roman, Greek, and Jewish elements 
admirably-adapted Antioch for the great part she played 
scttantg.+ in the early history of Christianity. 
3. Christianity The city was the cradle of the church. 
There, as elsewhere, Judaism prepared the ground for 
the seed of the word (cpChrys. Hom. xxv.). * Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch,’ one of the first deacons (Acts6s), 
was only one of a ‘vast multitude of Greeks’ who in 
that city were attracted to the Jewish doctrine and 
ritual (Jos. B/ vii. 33; cp Acts 1lzg-21). Theancient and 
honourable status of the Jews in Antioch gave to the 
infant church a firm and confident organisation. Very 
early the city became a centre on a level with Jerusalem in 
importance (Acts 1122 26-30 13. Thecosmopolitanism 
of its inhabitants inevitably reacted upon the Christians 
in the way of familiarising them with universalist ideas, 
and Antioch consequently became the centre of mis- 
sionary labour. It was Paul's starting-point on his 
first journey with Barnabas (Acts 131-3), and thither he 
always returned with his report of work done (Acts 1 426f. 
1530 1822). It was at the instance of the church at 
Antioch that the council of Jerusalem sent the circular 
letter to the gentile Christians (Acts1523 Gal. 24-14), 
and, according to Acts 1126 (on which see CHRISTIAN, 
beginning, and § 2 [end]), it was in Antioch that ‘the 
disciples were called Christians first'— undoubtedly as a 
nickname. We know that the people of Antioch were 
noted for their scurrilous wit (Philost. /2¢, 316 Zos. 312 
44x Procop. BP 28). W. j..W. 


ANTIOCHIA (antioyle]ta [ANV]), 1 and 2 Macc. 
AV, RV ANTIOCH, 2. 


ANTIOCHIANS (antioxeic [VA]}, 2 Macc. 4:19 
(-ytac [A]), and in AV also v 9 (-yon [V]), where 
RV has ‘ citizens of Antioch.'! See ANTIOCH 2, § 2 n. 


ANTIOCHIS (antioylelic Drag 
Antiochus IV. PAtaanen ta Macc. 4 


ANTIOCHUS (antioxoc nny AaNTIMXoc [X* 
once, V* once, Aonce]). 1. Antiochus III., surnamed 
the Great, was the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and 
ascended the Syrian throne at the age of fifteen, on the 
death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus. He is the 
earliest of the great SELEUCIDZ (g.v.) mentioned in 
the Apocrypha, but Antiochus II, Theos and Antiochus 
I. Soter (his grandfather and great-grandfather re- 
spectively) are alluded to in Dan. 11 (seeDANIEL, § 6). 
His reign (223-178 B.C.) embraced a series of wars 
against revolted provinces and neighbouring kingdoms, 
wars in the prosecution of whieh his disasters and 
successes were equally great. The events of his life are 
briefly alluded to in Dan. 1110 —notably his expedition 
in Asia Minor in 197 B.C. (cpv. 18) which, after varying 
fortune, ended: in a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Scipio Africanus near Magnesia in 190R.C. (cpv. 18). 
This was one of the exploits of the Romans which 
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Judas the Maccabee is said to have heard of (z Macc. 
81-8), 

The account in its present formis not free from inaccuracies. 
Thus, the writer states that Antiochus, the 'great king of Asia,’ 
had with him 229 elephants (v. 6, incep. avrtovr [x*]) ; but accord- 
ing to Livy (37 39) there were only fifty-four. ‘It is not 
unlikely that in the popular tradition the original number was 
exaggerated’ (Camhr. Bible, ad Zoc.), Cp MAcCABEES, First, 
€ 10. 


One of the conditions of the humiliating peace imposed 
in 188 B.C. was that twenty hostages, including a son of 
the king (cp 1 Macc. 110 and below, 2), should be sent 
to reside in Rome. Antiochus the Great was killed in 
an attempt to plunder the temple at Elymais (187B.c. }, 
and was succeeded by his son Seleucus IV. Philopator. 
See SELEUCID. 

2. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (’Emedavis ‘the illus- 
trious' [cp 1 Macc. l1o where A -ess], called in mockery 
*"Haiyarys ‘the madcap'), youngest son of no. 1 On 
his place as hostage (see above, 1) being taken by his 
nephew DEMETRIUS, he returned to the East, and—his 
elder brother, Seleucus IV., having meanwhile been 
murdered — seized the Syrian throne (175 B.c.), and soon 
became famous for his conquests in Ccele- Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt (cp 1 Macc. 1:6 f 2 Macc. 51 ff, 
and see Dan. llax#). During his Egyptian campaign 
he twice took Jerusalem (1 Macc. 120% 2 Macc. 513 #7). 
In spite of the presence of a strong favourable Hellenistic 
party (see JASON, MENELAUS), Antiochus appears to 
have seen that he could never hope to subdue Judaea 
until he had rooted out the peculiar Jewish religion (see 
ISRAEL, § 697-). He accordingly promulgated a decree 
enjoining uniformity of worship throughout his dominions 
(1 Macc. 14x 7%), and even went so far as to endeavour 
to force upon the Jews the worship of heathen deities 
(see ABOMINATION, ii.). His persecuting policy was 
responsible for the rise of the ASSIDEANS, and stirred up 
the successful resistance of the Maccabees. His end 
(1648.c.) is variously described. According to I 
Macc. 61-16 he was visiting arich and celebrated temple 
in Persia (see ELYMAIS), when tidings of the ill-success 
of his troops in Judaea, and remorse for his sacrilege at 
Jerusalem, caused his death— according to Polybius 
(312) at Tabze in Persia.) The usually accepted 
reference to his end in 2 Macc. Lxo-17 is not very prob- 
able, see MACCABEES. SECOND, § 7. He is doubtless 
alluded to in Ps. 7547, and there are numerous references 
to his life and character in DANIEL (g.v. , §§1, 6, 8, 10, 18) . 

The post-Talmudic tract Megillath Antiochus is a legendary 


account, in Aramaic, of the persecutions in his reign, cp Schu. 
G/JV 1123 (see MaccaBEES, SECOND, § 11). See SELEUCIDA. 


3. Antiochus V. Eupator (Kérdrwp), the young son 
of Antiocbus IV. Epiphanes (see 2, above), was left 
under the care of LyYSIAS, whilst the father conducted 
his wars in Persia (1 Macc. 332f). On the death of 
Epiphanes (164 8.c.) Lysias obtained the regency, 
ousting hisrival PHILIP, 5, and set up Epiphanes' son as 
king, giving him at the same time the surname Eup&tor 
(z Macc. 614 #)—~‘ on account of the virtues of his 
father' (Appian). Together they entered Judzea (see 
ISRAEL, § 75 beg. ) and, encamping at Beth-Zacharias,be- 
sieged Bethsura (see BETH-ZUR). TheMaccabeeans were 
defeated and the famous ELEAZAR (g.v., 7) was killed (z 
Macc.6 28 #).2_ The war was brought to an abrupt close, 
however, by the news that Philip had occupied Antioch, 
and a hasty peace was concluded restoring to the Jews 
the privileges they had enjoyed previous to the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes (cpISRAEL, Z.c.). In the 
following year (162B.c.) the king and his guardian were 
put away by DEMETRIUS [g.v., 1] (1 Macc.71 7% 2 
Macc. 142 7). See SELEUCIDA. 

4. Antiochus VI.; surnamed THEOS (Qeds), son of 
Alexander Balas, spent his early youth as a ward of 


1 His father, Antiochus III. the Great died whilst engaged 


in this same district upon a similar errand: Tradition may have 
confused the son with the father. 


22 Macc.18az ascribes their ill-success to treachery (see 
Ruopocus). 
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in Arabian (see IMALCUE). He was brought forward by 
[ryphon, a former follower of Balas, and set up as king 
n opposition to Demetrius Nicator (see DEMETRIUS, 
2) who was rapidly becoming unpopular (1 Macc. 
1139 54; 245 B.c.). On his coronation he received the 
turnames ‘Epiphanes’ and ‘Dionysus.' Henceforth 
ie became a mere tool in the hands of Tryphon, who 
ultimately found an opportunity of slaying him (1 Macc. 
(832). See further TRYPHON, SELEUCIDA. 

gs. Antiochus VII. Sidétes (2:d477s),—~-z.e., man of Sidé 
n Pamphylia,—called also Hiae@ijs (Jos. Ant. xiii. 82), 
was the son of Demetrius I. and younger brother of 
Demetrius 11. Nicator, The capture of his brother by 
-he Parthians gave Sidétes the opportunity of asserting 
iis claim to the Syrian‘throne in opposition to the 
mpopular TRYPHON. To win over the Jews he wrote, 
‘rom Rhodes, to Simon ‘ the chief priest and governor,’ 
and by advantageous concessions, remission of royal 
debts, and the formal permission to coin money, attained 
ais end (1Macc. 1527 ; avriwyos[x* v. p.  Tryphon 
was besieged at Dor (v. 25), and ultimately forced to 
flee to Orthosia (v. 37). The situation immediately 
changed. Antiochus felt his position secure, and sent 
Athenobius to Simon demanding Joppa, Gazara, the 
citadel of Jerusalem, and the arrears of tribute (28 #). 
The refusal of these demands brought about war, and 
CENDEBEUS was dispatched against the Jews (1538 /). 
Sidetes appears no more in 1 Macc.; but in the time of 
John Hyrcanus (see MACCABEES, i. § 7) he came and 
besieged Jerusalem (133 B.C.), and five years later met 
his death whilst fighting the Parthians under Phraortes 
II. (Arsaces VII., 128B.C). See SELEUCIDA. 

6. Father of NuMENIUS (1 Macc. 1226 1422). 


ANTIPAS (antle]itrac [Ti. WH], abbrev. from 
dvrimatpos, see Jos. Ant. xiv. 1 3; cp Cleopas from 
Knyediarpos). 1. See HERODIAN FAMILY, 2. 

2, The ‘faithful witness’ of Pergamum named in Rev. 213. 
According to the Acta Sancterum (Apr. 1Dhe was bishop of 
Pergamum, and suffered death (by the ‘brazen hull’) under 
Domitian. 

ANTIPATER (ANTITTIAT POC [AKV]), son of Jason 
[3], an ambassador sent by the Jews to the Laceda- 
monians (1 Macc. 1216 1422). See SPARTA. For the 
Antipater from whom Antipatris (see below) was named 
see HERODIAN FAMILY, I. 


ANTIPATRIS (ANTITTATPIC [Ti.WH]) was founded 
by Herod the Great on ‘ the finest plain’ of his kingdom 
-—z.e., Sharon—in memory of his father 
Antipater (Jos. B/ i. 219}, but also, as the 
history of the town abundantly proves, for strategical 
reasons. The other details given by Josephus are, that 
it lay ‘ close to the mountains’ (8/i.47) on the plain 
of Kaphar Saba (KagapcaBa), fertile and well-watered, 
that a river encompassed the city, and a grove of very 
fine trees (Ant.xvi.52). In another passage, probably 
from a different source, Josephus identifies it with 
Kaphar Saba (KaSap{a8& } Ov ’Avremarpls Kadetrat), 
and tells how, to resist Antiochus on his march against 
the Arabians (circa 85 B.c.), Alexander Jannzeus made 
a deep ditch and a wall, which however Antiochus 
destroyed, extending thence, a distance of 150 (?) 
stadia, to the sea at Joppa (28, xiii.151). During 
Roman times Antipatris was a station at or near the 
junction of the military roads from Lydda and from 
Jerusalem respectively to Caesarea, where the latter 
road issued from the hills. Thus Paul was brought 
by night from Jerusalem to Antipatris and thence, part 
of his escort returning, to Caesarea (Acts2331). The 
return of so much of Paul's escort is explained by the 
fact that, Antipatris being according to the Talmud 
(Yalm. Bab., Gittin, 76a} on the limits of Jewish soil, 
all danger of an attack by the threatened Jewish ambush 
(Acts 23 1620 #) was now past. There, in 66 A.D., 
Cestius Gallus halted on his way to Lydda (B&/ii. 191), 
and to this point, on his subsequent retreat from 
Jerusalem, he was pursued by the Jews (28. 9). There, 
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too, in the same year, Vespasian halted on his. march 
from Czesarea to Lydda (28. iv. 81). 

Antipatris is not marked in the 7as. Peut. The 

Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.) gives it as to R,m. from 
2. Site Lydda and 26 from Czesarea ; the /én. Ant. 
oF * as 28 from Czesarea; and Eus. and Jer. in 
the Ozem. as 6 S. from Galgulis (in all probability the 
present Jiljiliyeh), Schiirer (Hist.3130) and others, 
following Rob. (BR4139 f.), identify it with the present 
Kefr Saba, 23 R.m. (as the crow flies) from Czasarea, 
But, as Kefr Saba is no less than 17 R.m. from Lydda 
and 2 R.m. N. from Jiljiiliyeh ; as, besides, it has no 
ancient remains, nor any such wealth of water or en- 
compassing river as Josephus describes, it is more 
probable that Antipatris lay farther S. on the upper 
waters of the 'Aujeh, which are about 29 R.m. from 
Czesarea, 48, of Jiljiliyeh, and about 11 N. of Lydda, 
in a district which better suits the data of Josephus. 
Here Dr. Sandreczky and Sir C. W. Wilson (PEF 
Qu. St., 1874, p. 192 7.) have suggested the site af 
Kal‘at Rés el-Ain, at the very copious sources of 
the ‘Aujeh. which they identify with the crusading 
castle of Mirabel (el-Mirr being a neighbouring place- 
name). They point out, too, that the valley of the 
"Aujeh would be a more natural line for the great ditch 
of Alexander Jannzeus than a line from Kefr Saba to 
the sea. Although Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 80) 
thinks that the Talmud distinguishes between Kefr Saba 
and Antipatris, this is doubtful, for, while their names 
are given separately, both are defined as border towns 
—between Samaria, a heathen country, and Judaea. 
These are all the data for the question of position. 
Without excavation on the sites named, and the dis- 
covery of the rest of the Roman road— probably the 
road by which Paul was brought— traced by Eli Smith 
in 1843 from Gophna to the plain, but lost at the edge 
of the hills (Bzé2o¢h. Sac.1478 #), it is impossible for us 
to be certain where exactly Antipatris stood. We cannot 
expect to find many ruins on the site. Unlike other 
Herodian sites, it is not stated to have been embellished 
by great buildings; and the town did not afterwards 
develop. Buhl (Pad. 199} favours Ras el-'Ain. 

In 333 the Bordeaux Pilgrim calls it a sz#éatio, or change- 
house, not a ¢7zvifas like Lydda (the next 'change' he mentions 
—Betthar, 10 R.m, towards Ceesarea—is perhaps the present 
et-Tireh, PEF Jem. 2166). In 404 the Peregr. S. Paule calls 
it ‘semirutum oppidulum.” In 45z it had a bishop (Acts é the 
Coun.d Chalcedon: cp Descr. Parochie Jerusalem, ctrca 460), 
and in 744 it still contained Christians. With their disappear- 
ance before the Arabs, the Greek ecclesiastical name would 
vanish, and has not been recovered (hut see the curious state- 
ment of a native in PEF Mewz.2 134 that the name of Kefr 


Saba is Antifatriis). The Crusaders wrdngly identified Antipatris 
with ’Arsiif, the ancient Apollonia. GA. S. 


ANTQNIA, see JERUSALEM. 

ANTOTHIJAH, orratherRV ANTHOTHTTAB(YMNY, 
manogy [Gi.], nny [Ba.]; probably a feminine 
adjective formed from ANATHOTH [g.v.]), in genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9 ii. 8), 1 Ch. 824+ (AaNwOaIe 
[anadweia, Al kat a@ein [64], anadwealL)). 

ANTQTHITE (‘M4M3Y), x Ch. 1128 AV. 
ANATHOTH, 1 

ANUB (A439; ennont[B], ernwB [A], anwB[L]; 
ANoB), a Judahite, descendant of Coz (RV Hakkoz) 
(1Ch. 48). Probably to be identified with ANAB (We.). 


ANUS (annac [B]), 1 Esd. 9 48 AV = Neh. 87 
HAnNan, 4. 


ANVIL (DYB), Is.417.. See METAL Work. 


APAME (atramu[BA}, -1ru. (LJ; bes a2; APEME), 
daughter of Bartacus and concubine of Darius (1 Esd. 
420), 

APAMEA (Jer. Talm. £72. 932c S4DQX, but oftener 
N'DHDN), mentioned in the Vg. text of Judith3r4, 
apparently as a district (‘pertransiens . . . omnem 
Apameam’) in the line of march of Holofernes. 


See 
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*Arapyun, one of the ten districts of N. Syria under Rome (Ptol. 
Geogr.v. 15x9), took its name from ’Awdpea, a fortified town 
(named after Seleucus Nicator's Persian wife), built on a hill 
some six or more miles east of the Orontes, half-way between 
Emesa and Antioch, and now represented by important ruins 
under the village that occupies the site of the old citadel, now 
called Kal‘at ed Mudik. See Strabo, p. 7525 Ritter, Ardkunde 
17, Abth. ii. 1075-863 E. Sachau, Reise in Syrien 4, Mesopot. 
71-82 (photographs and map); also reff. in Boettg. Lex. Jas. 

APE (DSP, DD'IP; mie@HKor [BAL]; sémie, 1 K. 
1022, MOwy ropevray [BL], cp w. rz; 2 Ch.Qeart), An 
animal mentioned among the rarities brought from Ophir 
by Solomon's fleet. The Heb. £6, ‘ ape,' is evidently 
a loan-word,! and is usually connected with kapi,? the 
Sanscr. name of the ape ; thus the home of the animal, 
though not necessarily the situation of Ophir, will be 
indicated. It is mentioned in each case, in MT (the 
phenomena of @ are here very peculiar), in connection 
with the peacocks (if the common theory is correct) 
imported by Solomon from OpHIR. Perhaps ‘ monkey' 
would be a more correct modern English rendering than 
‘ape,’ which suggests the tailless guadrumana, while 
the animals of this order represented on the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions have tails. Just so, «Boe 
would have been a better Greek rendering than wi@yxot 
(the LXX word), if Aristotle is correct in making the 
aiOnkot tailless. Four Binds of monkeys are repre- 
sented on the Assyrian monuments. Those on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser II, seem to belong to an Indian 
species; they appear in company with the Indian 
elephant and the Bactrian camel (Houghton, ‘On the 
Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures,’ TSBA 5319 7. 
['77]). Monkeys (gad) and baboons were much in 
request in Egypt. Queen Ha'tSepsut (‘Hatasu,' 18th 
dynasty) received them among other rarities from 
the (African) land of Punt; see the picture of the 
native ambassadors leading specimens of the Cyno- 
cephalus Hamadryas and the Cynocephalus Baduinus.3 
Halévy, however (#Z/ 2163 /. ), would identifySolomon's 
osip and nvm (see PEACOCKS) with the ¢wée and 
kukupi mentioned in the Amarna. tablets in the requests 
of the Asiatic princes—z.e., different sorts of vessels full 
of aromatic oil, ete.4 Plutarch (deZs. et Ostr. 81) gives 
an account of the sixteen ingredients of the Egyptian 
KOgt.E N.M—A ES. 


APELLES (atteAAuc [Ti. WH], contracted from 
’Aroddddwpos) is saluted in Rom. 1610, where he is 
called 'the approved (8éx:0s} in Christ,’ an expression 
which seems to suggest that he had shown constancy 
as a confessor in time of trial. Nothing further is 
known of him. Weizsiicker suggests that his Christian 
activity may have been chiefly within the household of 
Aristobiilus also mentioned in v, 10 (Agost. Age 1399). 


In the list of the 'seventy apostles' which we owe to Pseudo- 
Dorothens, Apelles is represented as bishop of Heraclea that 
of Pseudo-Hippolytus mentions Smyrna. According to the 
brduyyua of Peter and Paul by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes, 
he was consecrated bishop of Smyrna by Peter. 


APHAEREMA (adaipema [NV1]), 1 Macc.1134 
RV, AV APHEREMA. 


APHARSACHITES (S°2D72S [Ba.]; “BN [Gi] ; 


adapcayator [BA], but -cakkaior [B] in Ezra56; 
~pacOayatol [LJ]; see also next article), a word used 
(pores 66}) apparently as the title of certain officers 
under Darius. Another form is APHARSATHCHITES; see 
Ezra 49, where the word is misunderstood (see EZRA, ii. 


1 If it belongs to the original text see Epony, $24, 

2 Whence alsoxqBos or «jos, and Eng. ape. 

§ Edwards, Pharavhs, Fellahs, and Explorers 292, See 
also the apes and baboons Se wall-painting in a tomb, &? 
Bersheh Uigypt. Explor. Fund), Pt. I1., plate xi. ; cp p. 29. 

4 See Anetab. B 28=Wi. eng, col. 2, 40; ¢ kakupu fa... 
[ka]-du naktamiSu, ‘a &rkepu . . . with its lid’; col. 3,43... 
kukubu Samni tabi, ‘. .. a kukubu of good oil’; B 5,1, 25 
(recto) Samni Sa tabu abiya uSiranni IT dé kukupu, ‘send me, 
my hrother, good oil, two vessels Aa#upuz’ (so Hal., not in Wi.). 
Duk or tuk (pl. ¢e2) is the ordinary ideogram for ‘vessel, 
receptacle.’ 

5 The Assyriological notices are mostly due to Prof. Cheyne. 
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§ ro} and treated as the name of a tribe settled in 
Palestine by ASNAPPER. Its etymology is still very 
uncertain. See G. Hoffmann, 24 254 f; Marquart, 
Fund. 64; and Andreas in Marti, 8764. -aram. Gram., 
Glossary, p. 53". 


APHARSATHCHITES, The (N*3RDIAN [Sa]; 
NNOMNDIBS [Gi]; gapecBayaior [B], acdapcao. 
[A], adapactay. [L]), Ezradgt. See APHARSACH- 
ITES. 


APHARSITES (SID IEN [Ba. Gi.]; APPACAIOI {B], 
acdape: [A]; capacOalot[L]), mentioned in Ezra4of 
as a tribe settled in Palestine by ASNAPPER. Various 
attempts at identification have been made (Persiansby 
Rawlinson, Pz/p. Corn. ad loc., but see KATP) 376; 
Parsua, a Median tribe, by Del. Pur. 327); but the 
word is best regarded as a scribe's error, related (some 
think) to »wapipx (EV APHARSACHITES, Ezra56 66), 
or, more probably, miswritten for 75D, ‘scribes.' The 
last letter of xpay (MT xbany, see TARPELITES) was 
attached by dittography to the next word (Marquart, 
Fund. 64). 


APHEK (PBS adek [BAL]). It is not easy to 
determine how many places of this name are mentioned 
in the OT. Only one of them has been satisfactorily 
identified. 

1. In Josh.134 (ragex [B], adexa [A], -xe. [L]) 
Aphelc appears as the limit of the Sidonian country, 
apparently as its northern limit towards the Giblites or 
Byblians. This Aphek, therefore, is commonly identified 
with Aphaca (now Afga), famous for its sanctuary of 
Astarte, which lies at the source of the river of Byblus, 
the Adonis or (as it is now called) Nahr Ibrahim ; cp 
Lucian, Dea Syria 6-8. 

2. The Aphek assigned in Josh. 1930 to the tribe of 
Asher is mentioned in Judg.13:z (where the name 
is written px, APHIK, agex [AL], vac [B]) as one 
of the towns which the Canaanites were able to maintain 
against the invaders. Here also some suppose that 
Aphaca is meant; but it is difficult to believe that Asher 
ever attempted to extend so far north, and, as it appears 
from Josh. 1711! that Asher bad a theoretical claim to 
part of the plain of Sharon S. of Mt. Carmel as far at 
least as Dor, it is probable that Aphelc in Sharon (no. 
3) is meant. 

3. In Josh. 1218 (opex [B]) we read, in the list of the 
kings smitten by Joshua, ‘ the king of Aphek, one; the 
king of Lasharon, one'; but it is better to emend the 
verse with the aid of @ (’O@éx rfjs’Apwx) and read ‘ the 
king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon, one’ (see Di, 
on the passage). This Aphek in Sharon, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out, is the city (a)from which the Syrians 
of Damascus made repeated attacks on Samaria, 1 K. 
202630 (apexa [BA], -xx. [L]), 2K.1337,2 and (4 
and c) from which the Philistines assembled their forces 
for war with Israel before the battles of Gilboa (1S. 
291) and of Eben-ezer (1S.41; Jos. ap@exa or agexa). 

(a)As regards the Aphek of Kings : that it lay in a 
lowland plain is clear from 1 K. 2023, and that the plain 
is that of Sharon follows from 2 K. 1822 @©, where we 
find the addition (undoubtedly genuine) ‘and Hazael 
took the Philistine from his hand from the Western sea 
to Aphek.' Aphek therefore lay on the verge of Philistia 
-—t,é., in Sharon—and we must understand that, both 
in Benhadad's time and in the time of Hazael, the Syrians 
avoided the difficulties of a direct attack on the central 
mountain-land of Canaan by striking into the maritime 
plain south of Carmel and so securing the mastery of 
the fertile coast-land without having to besiege Samaria. 
Their route would, in fact, be the present great road from 
Damascus to Ramleh through Megiddo,? At Aphek, 

1 On this passage see ASHER, § 3. 

2 See We. CH 254; cp Hist., ET, 39 [but cp GASm. HG 350 


4or 4]. 
3 Cp the route of Al-Nabulusi, ed. Tuch. 
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somewhere in the north of the Sharon Plain, they had.a 
great military post from which they could direct their 
armies either against Samaria or against the Philistines 
(2 K. 1217 [x8]). 

(4) As regards the Aphek of Samuel : it is clear that 
a point in the northern part of the Sharon Plain, on 
the road to Megiddo and the plain of Esdraelon, is 
appropriate to 1 S.29:. The mustering-place of the 
Philistines cannot have been in the heart of the Hebrew 
territory, least of all at such a place as el-Faki‘ on Mt. 
Gilboa (in the rear of Saul's army !) where it is absurdly 
placed by Conder and Armstrong. It is argued that 
the Philistines were at Shunem (18.284) before they 
reached Aphek ; but to argue thus is to forget that 1 S. 
28 3-25, the story of Saul and the witch of Endor, is 
a distinct narrative, by a different hand, and that 291 
originally followed directly on 281 f/. 

(c) Finally, the attack on central Israel which issued 
in the battle of Eben-ezer and the destruction of Shiloh 
(1S. 4) would naturally he taken to have been made 
from the same Aphek, were it not that commentators have 
assumed that the position of Eben-ezer, and therefore 
of Aphek, is fixed somewhere near Mizpah by 1 S. 712. 
It is certainly safer, however, to distinguish the battle- 
field of Eben-ezer in 1 S.41 from the stone Eben-ezer 
set up by Samuel many years later, than to assume the 
existence of two Apheks fitted to be the starting-point 
of a Philistine campaign (cp EBEN-EZER). And here 
also it is to be observed that chaps. 4 and 7 are derived 
from distinct documents, and that 'the historical value 
of the second is very insecure. 

From what has been said it will appear without further 
argument that it is illegitimate to seek an Aphek in the 
region, between Mt. Tabor and the Sea of Galilee,.to 
which Eus. and Jer. give the name of Saron, or to place 
the Aphelc of Kings at the caravan-station of Fik in the 
mountains to the E. of the Sea of Galilee. This may 
be the Apheca near Hippus or Hippe of OS 91 24 and 
21972; but is not a biblical site. W. R. S. 

The existence of an Aphek in Sharon is put beyond 
doubt by the following additional evidence. First, in 
the lists of Thotmes III. (¢. 1600 Bc.) nos. 60-76 
form a group by themselves; 62 is Joppa, 64 Lydda, 65 
Ono. Then come 66 Apukn, 67 Suka, 68 Yhm. At 
this last place, Thotmes had to decide which of three 
roads he should take over Carmel. Yhm must therefore 
have lain near the most southerly road — thatis, somewhat 
south of the mouth of the Wady ’Abu Nar—and may 
he the present Yemma by the high road along the edge 
of the Samarian Hills. Suka is doubtless the present 
Shuweikeh, 2 m. farther S. Apukn therefore lay 
between it and Ono. Maspero, it is true, identified 
Suka and Apukn with the Judzean Shocoh and Apheka 
of Josh. 15 48 53; but W. Max Muller (As.z. Hur. 161) 
has shown that the list contains nothing S. of Ajalon. 
The # of Apukn may he the common termination of 
place-names ji. Max Muller says it may also be 
read asz, Secondly,in the autumn of 66 A.D. Cestius 
Gallus, advancing on Jerusalem from Czesarea, reached 
Antipatris, and ‘sent before” a party to drive the Jews 
out of ‘the tower of Aphelc’ (IIdpyos ’"Agexod). After 
taking the tower he marched on Lydda (Jos. B/ ii, 19». 
This agrees with the data of Thotmes 111. and places 
Aphele between the River 'Aujeh and Lydda. Here 
there is now no place-name which affords any help in 
the case, unless it be that of the village Fejjeh——z.e., 
originally, Feggeh—about 9 m. NE. of Joppa (which, 
however, does not lie quite near enough to the E. limit 
of the plain to suit Lucian's text of 2 K.1322), and it 
ought not to be overlooked that in a list of medizeval 
Arab place-names quoted by Rohricht (ZDPV, 1896) 
there occur both Sair Fuka and Fakin. Again, ina 
fragment of Esarhaddon (681-668 B.c.) a city Apku is 
described as 30 ‘kasbu-kakkar’ from Raphia on the 
Egyptian frontier. Schrader(A.4 7 204), who translates 
kasbu-kakkar by ‘double leagues,’ takes Apku to lie on 
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the E. ,of the lake of Gennesaret (z.e., the present Fik) 
and the Aphek of 1K. 2026, etc. This, however, seems 
less likely to give the distance from Raphia of a place so 
situated than of an Aphek on the plain of Sharon. The 
‘Aujeh, it may be remarked, is 70 m. from Raphia. 
It ought not to be overlooked that the particularis- 
ing of one Aphek as ‘in Sharon’ (Josh. 1218, see 
above, 3) implies the existence of other Apheks in the 
land. G. A. S, 


APHEKA (PEN, adbaka [AL], makxoya [B]), an 
unidentified city in the mountain-land of Judah (Josh. 
15 s3t). 

APHEREMA, RV APHEREMA (adaipema [KI], 
adep. [VA] psro/ }} « Mace.1134, probably a 
Greecised form of the city-name EPHRAIM (g.v., ii-). 


APHERRA (adeppa [BA]), a group of children of 
Solomon’s servants (see NETHINIM) in the great post- 
exilic list (EzRA, ii. $ 9, § 8c), one of eight inserted in 
I Esd. 534 (om. L) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of || Ezra 
257 =Neh. 759. 

APHIAH (TPES ; apex [BL], -pay[A*], -biy [A )), 
rS.9rf, according to MT, one of Saul’s ancestors ; 
but ‘son of Aphiah, a Benjamite,” should probably he 
‘of Giheah of Benjamin’ (> 2 [n]paip). So virtually 
Wellhausen; but he did not notice that Aphiah (cp@ 
and note that k=y, ¢.g., in Reba Nu. 318) is a corrup- 
tion of Gibeah. This was reserved for Marquart (Fund. 
35). T.K.C. 

APHIH ()*5N), Judg. lgrt. See APHEK, 2. 

APHRAH, HOUSE OF, RV Beth-le-Aphrah (n'2 


may, OIKOY KATAarEAwWTA [BAQ]), Mic. Lrof, the 
name of a town not identified with any certainty. The 
determination of the site of Beth-le-Aphrah cannot be 
separated from the larger qiiestion of the text of the 
whole passage, Mic. 110-15, which cannot be discussed 
here (see Taylor, M7" of Mie. sRyssel, Untersuch. on 
the Book of Mic. 26 7; We. Ki. Proph.; Wi. AT 
Unters. 185 f., AOF 1 103). So much, however, is 
plain—the vocalisation cannot be trusted, especially 
in view of the paronomasia (‘house of dust’ RV mg.), 
and even the consonants were differently read by 6. 
The older writers (¢.g., Winer, so now also Nowack) 
identified Aphrah with OpHran (¢.v.}; cp Pesh. ‘the 
houses of Ophrah.’ But the context seems to demand 
some place farther W. and S.  Winckler, with his rather 
too ingenious emendation ‘ Bethel’ (reading sapy-by for 
spy mays AOF, Lc.), seeks to avoid this objection by 
reading ‘Gilgal’ for the historically impossible ‘ Gath,’ 
and (with We.) ‘Bekaim’ (see BocHIm) for the very 
questionable 4426 (j93)in liov. Hitz. (KGH, adloc.), 
followed by Miihlau in WW/B), suggests a ‘Afra that 
Yakut (Afo'jam el buldan, sub voc.) mentions as ‘acastle 
in Palestine near Jerusalem.’ Ges.-Bu. suggests doubt- 
fully Befogabra (Eleutheropolis, Beit Jibrin), which, 
however, represents an Aram. x23 n'a (Nestle in ZDPV 
1224). Perhaps the name of the Wady el-Ghafr 
running E. not far S. of Mirash may be an- echo of 
Micah’s Aphrah. So GASm. (Twelve Proph. 1 384), 
Che. (/Q#, July 1898). The in anys seems to be a 
scribe’s error (as if ‘in the dust’). 


APHSES (88m), 1 Ch.2415+ AV, RV Happizzez. 


APIS (4; 0 attic [BNAQ], or. [Q* (superscr. 
1 *}]; Egyptian Haz), the black bull-god of Mem- 
pak (see EGYPT,§ 14). Though the name of this famous 
deity does not occur in EV, he is mentioned once in OT 
(Jer. 46152}. alone has preserved the true division 
of the words : for ynp3. AV ‘are swept away” (similarly 
RV Pesh. Vg.), we must read nn 03, ‘hath fled Apis’ 
(épvyey 6 "Ams). Cp Kénig, Syntax aro, n. 1 
For an analogous correction see Giesebrecht and Cornill 
ad foc, and cp CALF, GOLDEN, § 2. 
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APOCALYPSE, THE (Book OF REVELATION). 
According to the best Buthorities (NCA [in subscription] 
1. Name. 28, 82, 93, 95; Ti. WH), the title runs 
and laca atoxaduyts Iwalyyou. Later MSS add rov 
in Ra Geodoyov (Q and many cursives), or tov 
amootodov, OF Tov ar. Kat evaryyedorTou 

(P vg. cod., Syr.). 

In almost all MSS the Apocalypse now holds the 
last place inthe NT. The stichonietry of Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D, Paul) arranges as follows : Evang. Paul.. 
Cath. Apoc. Act. (see Greg. Prol, 3136; cp also 
what is said about the Evangeliaria, 175 and 368). In 
the Syriac version of the Apocalypse which has been 
edited by Gwynn, the book was preceded by the Fourth 
Gospel. The hiatus in Cod. D was perhaps originally 
occupied by the Apocalypse and Johannine Epistles 
(Bonsset, TLZ, 1892), thus giving the order Evang., 
Apoc., Epp. Joh., Acts. All this perhaps indicates that 
the Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings were 
originally handed down together. In point of fact, 
Tertullian actually speaks of an ‘instrumentum 
Johannis,’ which consisted of Apoc. and I Jn. (Resurr. 
38, 39; Pud. 19; Fuga 9; Prescr. 33). Cp Ronsch, 
Das neue Test. Tertull. 528. 

The Boob seems to be presupposed in two places in 
the Ignatian epistles. (a)Ad £f4, 153 2 tva Gwev avrod 

vaol (KAread )aol in Rev. 213) kal aids 
2. External #2, suiv debs. (6) Ad Philad, Or : obrot 
avidanna: éduol orfiral elo Kal rddor vexpay ed’ ols 
canonieity. yéypamrat pdvor pana ape eon (cp 
Rev. 312 /., in the epistle to the church of Philadelphia]. 
Andrew of Caesarea, moreover, mentions Papias, amongst 
others, as bearing witness to the Apocalypse (rairy 
Tpopaprupoivrwr 7d aéidmicrov), and on Rev. 127 
adduces (3240 f., ed. Sylb.) two observations taken 
verbatim from Papias. That Eusebius does not mention 
the testimony of Papias is doubtless to be accounted 
for by the historian’s unfriendly attitude towards thebook. 
Trenzeus appeals in support of the traditional number 
666 to ‘elders’ who had actually seen John. (In all 
probability we could reduce this testimony of the elders 
to that of Papias alone : Harnack, Chron, der alichrist?. 
Lit.1 333 7.). We find a writer so early as Justin 
asserting the book to be apostolical (Dial.81 : rap’ 
iypiy dvhp tis @ bvopa "lwdvyns es tov dmocréhwr 
Xpiorob év drox.) and canonical (Apol. 1 28 : ws éx T&r 
huerépwr cvyypappdtwr pabeiv divacbe). This early 
recognition of the Apocalypse as a canonical writing 
need not surprise us : the book itself puts forward a 
claim to this character (118 #@ 2218). 

In the second half of the second century we find the 
Apocalypse widely recognised. 

It is generally current (a)in Asia Minor, alike among Mon- 
tanists, anti-Montanists (Apollonius; Euseb, HE v. 1814), and 

mediating writers (Melito of Sardis; 24. iv. 262); 
3. 2nd and (4) in Gaul, both with Irensus (dav. Her, 
Cent, i223 KH iii, lz 34 xi. v. 30x 3) and in the 
writing of the church of Lugdanum and Vienna 
(in Eus, HE v.158).  (c) In Africa, as already mentioned 
Tertullian knows of an zustrumentune Johannis to which botd 
the Apocalypse and 1 Jn. belong; the Acts of Perpetua and 
felicitas shows acquaintance with it (cp ce. 4 and 12), « In 
Egypt the /wdiciusme Petr? seems to know the book (Hilgenf. 
Nov. Test. extr, Can. Receptunz tor); (e) for Antioch, Bishop 
Theophilus (Eus. HE iv, 241) is our witness Lo the same effect; 
and (/} for Rome, the Muratorian Canon. (g) Clement of Alex- 
andria cites the Apocalypse (Ped. 2108 119 5 Strom. 6 106), 
Origen is unaware of any reason for doubting its apostolic origin 
(ix Jos. Hom, 6 > cp Ens. HE vi. 259). 

The situation changes, however, in the third century. 
As early as in the second century Marcion had refused 

4, ard to recognise the book (Tert. Adv. Mare. 45), 

C ; and the so-called sect of the Alogi attributed 

ent. both the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
to Cerinthus (Epiph. Her, 51, Philastr. Her. 60= 
Hippolytus ; ep Iren. iii.119)—-probably on account of 
their own hostility to Montanism (after Irenaeus; Th. 
Zahn, Kanons-gesch. 1 239 ff, Bousset, Komm. 16 f.). 

This opposition by the Alogi was continued by the Roman 
presbyter Caius, who, in his dispute with the Montanist Proclus, 
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also attributed the work to Cerinthus (Eus. H E ifi, 282). From 
the refutation of Caius by Hippolytus (cepdAaa card Tato, 
Assem. B76], Or. iii, 115 5 fragments in Gwynn, Herwath. 6 
397-418 5 cp also the writing catalogued in the inscription on the 
throne —brép Tod Kata ‘lwévyny ebgyyeddov Kat arroxadvivews) we 
learn that Caius directly took up and continued the criticism of 
the Alogi. 

The criticism of Dionysius of Alexandria (Eus. HE 
vii. 25) was more moderate and more effective. He 
does not hold Cerinthus to have been the author of the 
Apocalypse, but conjectures that it must have been the 
work of some other John than the son of Zebedee, 
arguing from a comparison between the Apocalypse on 
the one hand and the Gospel and Epistles on the other 
as to style, language, and contents. The criticism of 
Dionysius was afterwards taken up by Eusebius, who 
was the first to provide a firm basis for the conjecture of 
Dionysius as to a second John by a reference to what 
Papias says of ‘ both’ Johns (H £Ziii. 39) and inclines to 
class the Apocalypse with the spurious books, vefo: (HE 
iii. 254). 

Henceforward the view of Dionysius and Eusehius 
became the prevailing one in the Eastern Church. 

The book was recognised, indeed, by Methodius of Tyre 
(Symfos. 156584 4.) and Pamphilus (Agol., ed. de la Rue 

4 25 33), but on the other band unrecognised 
6. Eastern by Cyril (Catech. 4 33-36), Greg. of Nae. (Cart. 
Church. 33), the Synod of Laodicea (Can. 64, see Zahn, 
op. fit. Z197 #:), the Apostolical Constitu- 
dions (Can. 85 [84]; Zahn, 2 191 2), the Jambics of Seleucus 
(Zahn, 2217). The Apocalypse is not mentioned by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, or by Chrysostom (cp the mpo@cwpia. of the 
Synopsis of Chrysostom, Zahn, 2 230), or by Theodoret. In the 
Stichonetry of Nicephorus manipulated in Jerusalem (circa 
850 5 Zahn, 2288296) it figures among the Antilegomema 5 
in the list of the sixty canonical books it is not found, though it 
is again introduced into the Synopsisof Athanasius, 

The unfavourable judgment of the Syrian church re- 

garding it is very noteworthy. 
The Doctrine of Adda? which, in the form in which we now 
ave it, dates from about 400 A.D., recognises, as authoritative 
“ scriptore, nothing beyond the four gospels (Diates- 
6. Syrian saron), the Pauline Epistles, and Acts. From 
Church. the Peshitta itis wholly absent. Whether Ephraim 
recognises the Apocalypse as canonical is, to say 
the least, doubtful. The Greek works that pass under his name, 
being of uncertain authenticity, cannot here be taken into account, 
and thus the evidence that he did appears to rest mainly on a single 
passage (Opera, Assem. 2 232, cp Rev. 51-3).1_ In any case, 
the noteworthy fact remains that Ephraim cites the Apocalypse 
but little, and develops his apocalyptical ideas on lines supplied 
by other writings. Besides, the Syrian Church did not look upon 
the book with favour? Jacob of Edessa (0d. 708) cites it 
(Ephraemi opera, ed. Assem. 1 x92), and Bar Satb (ob. 1171), 
bishop of Mabug (Mabbigh), comments on it (Gwynn, Ixxxvil 
ci); but Bar-Hebreus (04. 1286) holds it to be the work of 
Cerinthus or of the ‘other’ John (Assem. 8782, Or. 315), and 
‘Ebed JeSu‘ (0. 1318) omits it from his list of canonical scriptures. 
In an Armenian Canon also, by Mechitar of Aivirank (1290), 
the Apocalypse is reckoned among the Antilegomena. 

Though the opposition to the Apocalypse was thus 

Rast ¢ persistent in the Syrian Church, it gradu- 
7%. een ally died away in the other Eastern prov- 
East.  inces, 

Thebookis acknowledged by Athanasius Didymus Cyr. Alex., 
Nilus Isidore of Pelusium (Egypt),? 'Gregory ‘of Nyssa, 
Epipdanius of Salamis, and Johannes Damascenus. Andrew, 
archbishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, wrote his commentary on 
it in the first half of the fifth century. He was not, however, 


followed in this until the ninth century, when Arethas, his suc- 
cessor in office, also undertook the task. 


In the Western Church, on the other hand, the 
Apocalypse was accepted unanimously from the first. 

8. West Hippolytus (see above) defended and com- 

: * mented on it in a no longer extant work, 
and makes copious quotations from it in his Com- 
mentary on Daniel and in his De Antichristo, 


Similarly, it_is recognised by Lactantius (/msti¢, 22 7 10, 
epit. 425 cp 715 7), Hilary (De Trin, G20 43), Ambrose 











1 Gwynn (The Apocalypse € St. John ina Syriac Version, 


Dublin-London, 1897, p. ciii) cites also De Lamy, Hymn. 166 
—a passage which the present writer finds himself unable to 
accept as proof. 

2 Thomas of Harkel, it is true, included it in his translation, 
as probably also (according to the latest researches of Gwynn) 
did Philoxenus of Mabug (Mabbogh), 

3 See Liicke, Versuch einer vollstindigen Einleitung in die 
Ogenbarung Johannis (2), Bonn, 1852. 
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De Virg. 14, De Spiritu 3 20), Rufinus (Exp. in Symb. 37) 5 
on Novatus, Commodian, Arnobius, and others see Lardner, 
credibility & the Gospel History. 

Augustine (in Zvang.-Joh. 1336, Epist. 118, Civ. 
Dei 2\)7) insists on the identity of the author of the 
Sospel with the writer of the Apocalypse. 

The book was acknowledged at the synods of Hippo (393) and 
Carthage (397). As early as the end of the third century it was 
commented on by Victorinus, bishop of Pettau (06. 303 A.u.). 
He was followed by the Donatist Ticonius (before 380). 

An exceptional position was taken up by Jerome, who, 
ander eastern influence, relegated the Apocalypse to the 
second class of scripture ecclestastice (in Ps. 149), 
as also afterwards by Philastrius, if it be indeed the case 
that the book was not mentioned in the Canon of his 
De heresibus 87 f- 

At a later date the capitulum Aquisgranense (Corp. Jur. 
Germ.,, ed. Walter, ii.177, cap. 20), adopting the decision of 
the Synod of Laodicea, removed it from the Canon. 

At the Reformation the view of Jerome was revived 
by Erasmus in his 4xnotationes. Luther's well-known 

; adverse judgment, pronounced in his 
: a Re- preface of 1522, rests more on a religious 
ormavion. than on a scientific foundation. Sub- 
sequently he gradually modified his view in a sense more 
favourable to the book. In his translation, however, he 
indicated his unfavourable opinion so far at all events 
that he relegated James, Jude, Hebrews, and the Apoca- 
lypse to the end of the NT without pagination. The 
last edition of the NT in this form appeared in 1689. 
Carlstadt (Zibellus de canontcis scripturis, 1520), 
falling bacle on the criticism of Eusehius, classed the 
Apocalypse among the seven Antilegomena. The 
opposition to its reception lasted down to the following 
century, and disappeared only after the introduction of 
John Gerhards cunningly devised distinction between 
canonical and deutero-canonical writings (Loc. zheol. i. 
cap. 9,€ 241). In the reformed churches the opposition 
disappeared much earlier—from the time of Calvin, 
indeed. 

In the eighteenth century the question was again revived by 
Abauzit (Discours fist, sur Papoc. (in Guvres diverses, tom. i., 
1770); Hermann Oeder (Christlich freie Untersuch, ab, a. 
sogenannte Offenb. Joh., published by Semler, Halle, 1769), 
reverting to the view of Caius of Rome, attributed the book to 
Cerintbus. He was followed by Semler (Free Untersuch, des 
Canons 7772, and in many controversial writings), and by Corrodi 
(Gesch. ‘des Chiliaswus, 1781). The best defence was that of 
Hartwig (Afologie der Apok., 1780-83). Cp also the successive 
editions of J. D. Michaelis, Eid. in die géttlichen Schriften 
from 1750 onwards. 


Our sources for the text are the following :— 


A. Greek MSS.—(x) Uncials. It existsin NAC (89-5 14 714-17 
85-916 1010-11 3 1613-182 195-2221 being absent), also in P 
Porfirianus Chiovensis sec. 9 Act. Cath, Paul. 
10. Text:! Apoc. (16 12-17 1 1912-20 2 226-21 being absent), 
ial, and Q (in Tischendorf, B), Vaticanus 2066 
the material seec. 8(Apoc. only). (2) Cursives. Of these 
some seventy are more or less collated. Their readings can be 
learned from the editions and collations of Mill-Suster (1710), 
Bengel (1734 4), Wetstein (1751-2), Matthzei (1782-88, tom. Xd, 
Alter (1786-87), Birch (Varig Lectt. in Apok., 1800), Scholz 
(30-36), Scrivener (Codex Augiensis, 1859; Adversaria 
Critica, ’93), Tregelles (57-72), Tischendorf (ed. octava mon): 
OS ew Test. vol, iv. ed. 2, 1885), Simcox (/. Phzt. 22 
285 7-). 
B Versions.—(1) Latin.— A good deal is now known, about 
these. The oldest’stage is'represented by h (Floriacensis), the 
Latin translation used by Primasius (Haussleiter, Forschungen 
zur Gesch. des Kanons iv.); the intermediate, by the Gigas 
Holmensis (ed. Belsheim '79). The best material for the 
Vulgate is brought together in Lachmann (Wow. Test.) and 
Tischendorf. (2) Syriac.—A valuable Syriac rendering 
(probably the Philoxeniana) has recently been edited by Gwynn 
(op. cit.).2 The Syriac MSS hitherto known (see Gwynn, xiv. 7) 
represent the text of Thomas of Harkel. (3) Importance also 
attaches to the still comparatively unexplored Coptic (see 
Goussen, Stud. Theol.i.) and Armenian versions. 
C. Church Fathers. — There are copious citations in Origen, 
Hippolytus (especially in the De Aztichristo and in the com- 











L See F. Delitasch Handschrifiliche Funde, 1861; 3. Weiss 
‘Die Joh,-Apok.’ 'in Texte x, Untersuch.71 (g1); W. 
Bousset, 'Text-kritische Studien’ in Texte w. Untersuch.114 
('94). 5; Gwynn, The Apocalypse in a Syriac version, ae on 
which see T. K. Abbot, ‘Syriac version of Apocalypse,’ Hevret« 
athena, 1897, pp. 27-35+ 

2 See last note. 
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mentary on Daniel; see the new edition by Bonwetsch and 
Achelis), and Cyprian. The text used by Andrew of Czsarea 
and Arethas in their commentaries has not as yet been fully 
established. The text of the lost commentary of Ticonius can 
best he made out from the excerpt from the commentary on the 
Pseudo-Augustinian Homilies. 

In the attempt to classify this material, it is best to 

begin with the class which shows the latest text— namely, 
5 (1) the Arethas class, so named because 
11. Classifica, a text of this order was used by Arethas 
tion. for his Commentary (hence also many 
cursives of this class are, strictly speaking, MSS of 
Arethas-Commentaries). To this class belong Q and 
about forty of the more or less known cursives. The 
material being so defective, separate groups within the 
class can hardly be distinguished. 

Tentatively and under great reservation a few may here be 
suggested. (i.) 9, 13, We §3 are somewhat closely connected 
(cp TLZ, 1894, p. 658); (i.)2 8, (t4), y40, 151, 29, 50, 97 (the last 
three very intimately ’related), 94; ii.) ©, a1, 32, 47) 5 (iv) 
lastly, Q, 14, 92 show near affinities. The group formed by .) 


7s. 16,39, 45; 60 represents the transition-stage between this class 
(x) andthe next class (2). 


The second class, which we can detach from the rest 
as having arisen out of a later redaction, is (2) the so- 
called ‘Andrew’ class—the class to which the text used 
by Andrew (see above, § 10 C) in his conimentary 
belonged. It falls into several clearly distinguishable 
subordinate groups. 

G.) The group consisting of 35, 68, 87, 12x stands almost 
entirely apart, presenting as it does many points of contact 
with the Arethas group, but often showing a very peculiar text. 
The following three groups, on the other hand, are very closely 
akin : ii.) 1, 92,36, 81, 152 (often with a very archaic Latinising 
substratum) ; (ili.) 28, 73,79, 80, 993 (iv.J10, 17, 37, 49, [72], 91, 
96, tsa, 161. Cod. P admits of being ranked with this class as 
a whole, but cannot be associated with any of the subordinate 
groups in particular. 

Of all the known cursivesthere are only (3)four—[26], 
38, 51, 95—which it has hitherto been found impossible 
to classify ; they show an ancient text. 

It is as vet difficult to detect the ‘Western text’ 

see TEXT) in the Apocalypse; but 

12, ‘Western ‘°° TEXT) pore Peet a 

Weak this will gradually become practic- 
Text. able as in recent years new sources 
have become accessible. 

Witnesses to it, though only in part, are the uncial 8 (with a 
very erratic and only partially ancient text), the text of Primasius 
(identical, according to Hayssleiter’s investigations, with Cy- 
prian’s text, and thus old African), the fragments of 4, the Gigas 
Holmensis g, Ticonius (containing a later development of the 
text), and the Syriac version edited by Gwynn and designated & 
(the latgr version known as S shows a text almost everywhere 
corrected in accordance with the Arethas class, though in many 
places also it contains a text older than 2). To the same cate- 
gory belong also, in part, the group 1,12, 36, 81, 152 (cp Gwynn, 
cxli.) and, finally, the Armenian version, which, unfortunately, 
is not yet sufficiently known (note the coincidence of 1, 12, 36, 
etc. with arm, ; cp Bousset, Kose, 178). A further point 


worthy of notice is the close affinity of 8, 8 (S), and Origen; one 


might almost venture fo constitute 8ZOr, a distinct group in the 
Western Class (Bousset, 181 ; Gwynn, lv 7). 


Distinctly the best text is that presented. by ACVg. 
The Vulgate furnishes us with good means of con- 
trolling the text of AC, especially where 
18. Result. the fa differ or where c is anne: 
AVg., therefore, where C is wanting, often constitutes a 
stronger testimony than that of all the other witnesses 
together. 
‘I John am he that heard and saw these things’ 
(228RV; cp 149). Are we to identify this John with the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee? Within 
14. Professed the book itself 2114 might fairly he 
author. urged against this identification. The 
first to submit the question to thorough discussion was 
Dionysius of Alexandria (see above, § 4); in the result 
he attributed the book to another John. This theory 
of a second John, adopted also by Eusebius (HE 
iii. 391 7%), was revived in the present century (Bleek, 
Ewald, de Wette, Liicke, Neander, Dusterdieck, 
etc.), the John of the Apocalypse being usually in this 
case identified with the ‘Presbyter’ of Ens. HE 
iii. 39: % Criticism advanced another step, however, 
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and declared the whole tradition regarding the presence 
of John the Apostle (and Evangelist) in Asia Minor to 
have been due to a confusion between his name and that 
of the presbyter. 

So Vogel, Der Evangelist Johannes, 1801-4 5 Liitzelberger, 
Die kirchliche Tradition aber den Apostel Johannes, 1840; 
Keim, Gesch. Jest von Nazara, 186), 1161. 5; Scholten, Der 
Ap. Johannes in Kleinasien, 1872 ; Weilfenbach, Das Papias- 
fragment, 1874; Thoma, Dar /ohannisev., 18825 and others. 
Against Scholten cp Hilgenfeld, ZW 7, 1876-77, also Zahn, 
St, Kr, 1866, p.6498 5 Acta Joannis clv., Steitz, St, Kr., 1868, 
p. 509 7, Herzog, RE 11787. 

The question is difficult. The first remark to be made 
upon it is that the assumption that there were two Johns 


in Asia Minor —theapostle and the presbyter 


ie peed —finds only slender support in ancient 
: ne tradition. Whatever the interpretation we 


may put on the important testimony of 
Papias preserved by Eusebius (HE iii, 
391 f-), it is at least certain that Papias speaks not of 
two Johns in Asia Minor—the apostle and the presbyter 
—but of one John, whom we are to look for as a near 
neighbour of Papias in space and time. Of a second 
John the second century and the first half of the third 
know nothing ; he is unknown to Irenzeus and to those 
who disputed the claims of the Fourth Gospel, to the 
Alogi and to Caius, to Tertullian, to Clement, and to 
Origen. Not till the time of Dionysius of Alexandria is 
reached do we find any indication of the sort (Eus. HE 
vii. 2516). Even Dionysius alleges no other evidence 
than that in his day two graves of ‘ John’ were shown. 
The inference he draws from this—that there must have been 
two Johns—is by no means a stringent one. It would not he less 
reasonable to suppose that in his day the precise burial-place of 
John was no longer known, or that the two pyyara represented 
two distinct holy ‘places’ of John (so Jer. de vir.ill. 9 duce 
memoria; Zahn, Acta /o. clv). For this supposition, Eusebius 
has supplied a plausible basis by combining the statement of 


Papias about two Johns with the traditions ‘mentioned by 
Dionysius about two graves of John at Ephesus. 


nor. 


If the assumption that there were two Johns in Asia 
Minor proves to be a baseless hypothesis — and its base- 
a lessness is shown by the fact, among other 

us ee nl things, that the ‘John’ of Asia Minor is 
Tesbyter. 4 often spoken of without distinguishing 
phrase of any kind— thequestion which next arises is as 
to whether this John was the apostle or the presbyter. 
At this point the important testimony of Papias turns the 
scale in favour of the presbyter. For his contemporary 
and the authority whom he quotes is—next to Aristion 
— the‘ presbyter’ John (Eus. Z3Hiii, 394) ; and Aristion 
and John are doubtless also to be identified with the 
mwpeoBtrepor whom, according to Eus, HE iii. 393, Papias 
could still directly interrogate. The evidence of 2 Jn. 
and 3 Jn., claiming as they do to be written by the 
mpeoBurepos, points in the same direction. Moreover, 
as has already been pointed out (§ 14), the Apocalypse 
apparently does not profess to have been written by the 
apostle. On the other side, it is true, we already find 
Justin (Dial. 81 5 see above, § 2) asserting the apostolic 
authorship. It is, however, noticeable that Irenszeus— 
for whom the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
are all by one and the same author—speaks of John 
as an apostle only in indefinite expressions similar to 
those in Gal.119, but elsewhere invariably designates 
him as ‘disciple’ (ua@yryjs); see Bousset, of. czé. 41 f- 
Further, Irenzeus, who calls Papias a disciple of John, 
also speaks of Polycarp as his fellow disciple (Eus. 
HE iii, 391). If we refuse to suppose that Irenzeus 
had already confounded the presbyter with the apostle, 
then the great teacher of Polycarp was also, according 
to Irenzeus, the ‘presbyter’ John; for Papias was a 
disciple of the presbyter. In the Muratoriqn canon, 
further, John is called simply ‘ discipulus,’ whereas 
Andrew is ‘apostolus.” The testimony also of Poly- 
crates in the letter to Victor {ap. Eus. HE v. 242 7} 
claims particular attention in this connection. Here, 
in a passage where everything turns upon the exact 
titles of the persons named, Polycrates designates 
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as the orovyeta of Asia Minor (1) the apostle Philip 
and his daughters; (2) John who lay on the bosom 
of the Lord, pdprus xat d:ddoxados, who was buried 
in Ephesus, és éyevy0n lepeds 7d wéradov mego- 
pnxdés; (3) the bishops Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, 
Papirius, Melito. Polycrates thus designates, plainly 
with intention, the author of the Fourth Gospel also 
as teacher and witness, not as apostle. Indeed, the 
traditions relating to the Fourth Gospel become much 
more intelligible if we are able to assume that the 
witness (Jn. 1935, éxeivos ofdey) is not the Galilean 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, but another John, a 
Jerusalemite (Bousset, Komm. 43 f:). It may also be 
remarked that the statement of the Fourth Gospel— 
that the beloved disciple was ‘known unto the high 
priest’ (18x5)—harmonises well with the account of 
Polycrates, ‘who became priest’ (ds lepeds éyer Oy ; 
cp further, H. Delff, S¢ Av, 1891, and Harnack, 
Chronotl. 1436 ff. ). 

The inference from all this would seem to be that the 
(one) John of Asia Minor, who was the presbyter, was 
one who had seen Jesus indeed, hut not one of the 
number of the apostles. The John of the Apocalypse 
(cp the superscription of the Epistles) is thus the 
presbyter. 

Whether the Apocalypse was really written by him is 
another question. In order to understand how the 

Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel could 
authorshit , both be attributed to the same disciple 
PO of the Lord, it is necessary to remove 
them both a little distance away from him. John 
is only the eye-witness, not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel: so, in like manner, in the Apocalypse we 
may have here and there a passage that can be traced 
to him, but the book as a whole is not from his pen. 
Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse all come from the same 
school. They show also at various points linguistic 
affinities (Bousset, Kowem. 202 7). They had, moreover, 
at first the same history : they were, it would seem, the 
favourite writings of Montanism, and were all three 
alike rejected by the opponents of Montanism, the 
Alogi. 

The earliest Greek fathers who in any measure 
attempted to interpret the Apocalypse were Irenzeus, 
Hippolytus, and Methodius : 

Irenaeus, in Adv. Her. 5; Hippolytus, in Comm. on Daniel 
in dmddets rept rod dvrexpiorov, in extant fragments of thd 


Kepddaa kata Tatov and in a no longer 
1g. Interpreta- extant commentary ’on the book _ itself; 


tion # Greek Methodius in Symp. 156584 Of 
. continuous commentaries originating in the 
and Latin, Greek Church we possess only those of 


Andrew (Sth cent., ed. Sylburg) and of Arethas (yth cent., ed. 
Cramer). 


The oldest Latin commentary, which contains mnch 
interesting and ancient material (for example, the 
interpretation of various passages ,referring to Nero), is 
that of Victorinus of Pettau (oh. 303). We possess it 
only in Jerome’s redaction. Haussleiter is about to 
edit it in its original form. An exceedingly powerful 
influence was exercised also by the commentary of 
Ticonius. 

This work is, unfortunately, no longer extant and has to be 
reconstructed, as faras the materials allow, from the pseudo- 
Augustinian Howilée in Apoc. (Migne, Pat. Lez, 85), the 
commentary of Primasius (ob. 586 ed. prince. Basel, 1544) 
and (mainly) the great compilations’of Beatus, written in 7/6 
(in A pocalypsim, ed. Florez, 1770).3 

In his commentary, written before 380 A.p., wholly 
from the Donatistic point of view, Ticonius consistently 
carries out the spiritualistic interpretation. In his 
explanation of the millennium passage (201 #%} he was 
afterwards followed by Augustine (Rousset, Aonem. 65). 
Down to the Middle Ages the exegesis of the book 
continued to follow that of Ticonius, if his Donatistic 
tendency be left out of account. 

1 Cp alsu below, §8 28 and 34. 

@ See licke, Einl. in die Ofendarung @, 1853; Hoaltzmann, 
AK 4; Bousset, Kontn, 51 

3 See Haussleiter, ZK WL 7 233 7. ; Bousset, Komm, 6a 7- 
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Apart from the works already named, mention must be 
made of those of Cassiodorus (Complextones in apocalypsin 
ed. Scipio Maffey, Florence, 1721)), Beda (06. 735; explanatio 
ipocalypsis in Biblioth. Paty. Cologne, vol. v.), and Ambrosius 
(nsbertus (c.770: in Apocalypsin libri z,, Bibl. Patr., Col., % 
>. Dependent, ia turn, on Ansbertus are Alcuin (Migne, Pet. 
lat, 100)and Haymo of Halberstadt [843] (Migne, TED, while 
Nalafried Strabo’s Glossa ordinaria (Migne, Pat. Lat, 114) 
lepends on Haymo. To the same class of interpretations 
velong the performances of Anselm of Laon (Migne, 162), 
3runo of Aste (Migne, 165), Rupert of Deutz (Migne, 169), 
Richard of St. Victor (Migne, 196), Albertus Magnns (Opera, 
uyons, 1651, tom. 12), a commentary, probably in reality of 
aldensian origin, which is found, in two recensions, among 
he works of Thomas Aquinas (Opera, Parma, 1869; tom. 23 
324 77. 512 77.), Hugh of St. Caro (1263; Pos¢déda), Dionysius 
Sarthusius (14th cent.). Thus the single commentary of 
Ticonius continued to dominate the whole interpretation of the 
Apocalypse until far down in the Middle Ages. 

The next interpreter of the Apocalypse to attain wide 

nfluence was Joachim af Floris (soon after 1195; 
5 Expositio. .. abbatis Joachim in Apoc. , 
19. Joachim. Venice, 1527). With him the fantastic 
futurist (chiliastic) interpretation began to gain the 
upper hand. over the formerly prevalent spiritualising 
view. He was at the same time the originator of a 
‘recapitulation theory,’ which he carried out into the 
minutest details. As ‘the Age of the Spirit,’ associated 
with a mendicant order that was to appear, occupied a 
zentral place in the prophecies of Joachim, he naturally 
became the prophet of the ‘opposition’ Franciscans, 
and his works were accepted by them as sacred. It 
was in these circles accordingly that his immediate 
followers in the interpretation of the Apocalypse arose 
{Peter Johannes Olives, Ubertino de Casale, Sera- 
phinus de Fermo, Annius Viterbiensis, Petrus Galatinus) = 
but his influence spread very widely in the course of 
succeeding centuries, and a continuous chain of many 
links connects the name of Joachim with that of 
Cocceius, who, in virtue of his Cogé/ationes de apoc. S. 
Joannis (Leyden, 1608), is usually taken as the typical 
representative of the modern ‘recapitulation theory.’ 

Among the precursors of the Reformation the anti- 
Roman and anti-papal interpretation began to gain 
ground, although the only methodical 
exposition of this view that can be 

tion. named is the commentary (by John 
Purvey ?), emanating from Wycliffite! circles and 
written in 1390, which was afterwards published by 
Luther (Commentarius in Apoc. ante centum annos 
editus, 1530). 

The founder of a consistently elaborated unfversal- 
historical interpretation was Nicolaus de Lyra (1329, 
in the Posdé?s, which have been often 
21.: printed). He is followed by certain 

podaiirg Catholic interpreters, and. in method 

choi at least, by Luther. who in his pre- 
face of 1534 (Walch., 11) gives, in the space of a 
few pages, a clever but fantastic interpretation of the 
entire book, in which, as might be expected, the anti- 
papal interest holds a central place. Luther’s view 
continued to dominate the interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse within the Lutheran church. 


It prevailed from the time of Lucas Osiander (Bébiorum 
sacrorum, pars 3) down to that of Jo. Gerhard (Annof. in 
Apoc. Joh., Jena, 1643)and Abr. Calovius (Bzdtia Nov. Test. 
Lilustr,, tom. 2 Frankfort, 1672—a learned work with valu- 
able introductory material and persistent polemic against Hugo 
Grotius; for-a list of the commentaries dependent on Luther 
see Bousset, Aoze. 94). None of the works mentioned was 
of any value for the real interpretation of the book: the 
Apocalypse and its interpretatiou, so faras the Lutheran Church 
in Germany is concerned, became merely the arena for anti- 
Catholic polemics. 


Within this period the number of works produced in 
Germany and Switzerland on this subject without 
dependence on the dominant Lutheran view was very 
small. 


_ Among them the Déligens atgue erudita enarratio libri 
Apoc. Joh., 1347, of Theodor Bibliander is worthy of notice; 
in it we can discern in the treatment of chaps. 12 and 13 the 


1Cp Wycliffe’s own interpretation of Rev. 20 in the Dialogus 
in Neander, AG 6228. 
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beginnings of an interpretation looking to contemporary con- 
ditions. Bullinger (Predigten. 3557) and Junius (Apoc. Joh. 
Lllustrata, 1391) have a good deal in common with Bibliander. 


Wildest and most fantastic of all are the English 

commentaries of this period. 
_ Among them may be named Napier of Merchiston, the 
inventor of logarithms (A Plain Discovery of the whole Revela- 
tion of Saint john 1593) Thomas Brightman (4 focalypsis 
Apocalypseos, Frankfort, 1609), Joseph Mede (Clanis apuoca- 
lyptica, 1627), and Sir Isaac’ Newton (Oédservations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. john, 1732—~ 
dependent upon Mede). 

The history of a strictly scientific interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, on the other hand, must be held to 

29. Scientific begin with the learned commentaries of 

: Mle. French and Spanish Catholic theo- 
logians. They meet the Protestant polemic with con- 
spicuous and indeed often astounding erudition, and, 
going back to the point of view of the earlier Church 
fathers, lay the foundations of a cautious and for the 
most part purely eschatological interpretation. 

In_ this connection the works of Franciscus Ribeira 1578), 
Blasius Viegas (1601? cp also Bellarminus, De Swsamo Pontifice, 
lib. tert. De Antichristo), Benedictus Pereyra (1606 ?), and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (1626) are well worthy of mention. 

Conspicuous above them all is the Vestégatéo arcani 
sensus in Apocalypsi of Ludovicus ab Alcazar. That 
writer was the first to carry out consistently the idea that 
the Apocalypse in its earlier part is directed against 
Judaism, and in its second against Paganism, so that in 
chaps. 12 7 we read of the first persecution of the 
Christians in the Roman Empire, and in ch. 19 of the 
final conversion of that Empire. He thus presents us 
with the first serious attempt to arrive at a historical 
and psychological understanding of the book. 


The idea worked out by Alcazar had already been expressed 
by Hentenius in the preface to his edition of Arethas (Bicumeni¢ 

‘ommentar., ed. Moreiius et Hentenius 2), and by Salmeron 
(Opera 12, Cologne x6x4 ‘In sacram Jo. Apoc. ‘preludia’). 
It ought to be added’hereb at the explanation of the wounded 
head as referring to Nero Redivivus is found (for the first time 
since Vietorinsjin the commentary of the Jesuit Juan Mariana. 
It was from the Jesuits that Protestant science first learned how 
to work this field. 


Grotius (Aznot. ad NT, Paris, 1664), who is so often 
spoken of as the founder of scientific exegesis, is, in his 
remarks on the Apocalypse at any rate, entirely depend- 
ent on Alcazar, whose interpretation, indeed, he has not 
improved by the details assuming references to universal 
history and contemporary events which he has introduced 
into it. 

Grotius in turn was followed by Hammond (cp the Latin 
editions of Clericus tom. 1, Amsterdam and Clericus’s 
notes to Hammond)’ Bossuet (1688) and’ Herveeus (1684). In 
Holland and Germany the fantastic school of interpretation 
continued to flourish for some time longer, prominent repre- 
sentatives being, in Holland, Vitringa, with his profoundly 
learned dvdepiors aroxadtiews (1705 ; dependent on Mede), 
and his many followers, and in Germany Bengel, with his 
commentary (1740-46-58) and sixty practical discourses on the 
Apocalypse. Much greater sobriety is shown by Joh. Marck 
in his In Apoc, Comm. 1699, with its copious exegetical material 
and valuable introduction; also by a paroue of eschatological 
interpreters in which are included Eleonora Peters (1696), 
Antonius Driessen (1717), and Joachim Lange (Afokalyptisches 
Licht u, Recht, 17TH). 

In the eighteenth century, although Aubert de Verse 
(La clef de t'apocalypse, 1703) followed the lines laid 

down by Grotius, Hammond, and Bos- 
92, Rinna suet, the interpretation founded on 
1sth centtity. allusions to contemoorary events mined 
the ascendency, and in a very narrow form. At this 
period it took for the most part the very unfortunate 
course of endeavouring to treat the whole of the Apoca- 
lypse, after the analogy of Mt. 24, as a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

In this category must he placed the expositions of Abauzit 
(Essat sur lapoc., 1733), Harduin C740, etstein (Libedlns ad 
crisin atque interpretationem NT ed. Semler,1766), Harenherg 
(1759), Hartwig (cp§ 9, and, finally, Ziillig (1834). ; 

On the other hand, we find much that is rightly said 
in Semler’s notes to Wetstein in Corrodi’s Gesch. des 
Chiliasmus. And a return was made to the sounder 


general principles of Alcazar by Herrenschneider 
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‘Inaugural diss., Strassburg, 1786) and by Eichhorn 
_Commentarius, 1791). Even those shreds of the 
nterpretation that looks to universal history, which had 
still persisted in showing themselves in Alcazar’s work, 
were now stripped away, and thus a provisional resting- 
place was reached. 

This stage is seen in the works of Bleek (7%eol. Zischr. 2, 
Berlin, 1820, Vorlesungen tiber die Apok. published by Hossbach 
in 1862), Ewald (Cowen. 1828, Die Johann. Schriften, 2, 1862) 
De Wette (Kurze Erklirung, 1848-54-62), Lucke(Versuch einer 
vollstiindigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung, 1832, end ed. 
1852), Vo (62), and also, for the most part, Diisterdieck 
59°87). 

In all these works the interpretation from contem- 
porary history is consistently carried out. All set forth 
from the decisive observation that inchap, 11 the preserva- 
tion of the temple is predicted, and all, accordingly, date 
the book from before 70.4,D, Further, they all rightly 
recognise that the main drift of the Apocalypse is 
directed against Rome ; all, too (except Diisterdieck), 
recognise Nero Redivivus in the wounded head. In 
particular, since the discovery, independently arrived at 
by Fritzsche, Benary, and Reuss, that the number 666 
is intended for 743 “op, the reference to Nero has become 
the recher de bronce of all exegesis of the Apocalypse. 

In passing, mention may he made of some works which, 
although following obsolete exegetical methods, are not without 
a scientific value : Hengstenberg(’49~’51-61), Ehrard (’53), Elliot 
ere Apocalyptice, 1851; uniy.-hist.), Auh 


erlen (’54-'74), 
hristian (’6r), Luthardt (’61), Alford (New Testament, 4 2) 


Kliefoth (17, Beck (Zré/. von Offend. i,-xii. 5 eschatol.) and 
Kiibel (in Strack-Zéckler’s AK, 1888: this takes a mediating 
course between the standpoint; of contemporary history and 
eer) See also , ‘Apokalyptische Studien? in 
ZEWL, 1885-86. 

The interpretation of the Apocalypse entered on a 
new phase? as soon as doubts arose regarding the unity 
24. Queaski of the work and the method of literary 

ofunity™ criticism to be applied. The conjecture, 

which had been hazarded more than once,? 

that the Apocalypse was really a composite work was 

again taken up independently (1x) Daniel Volter. at 

25. Redaction the yy . pace Eee 

hypothesis, pupil he was. e particular hypo- 

thesis put forth bv Vélter* as to the 

composition of the Apocalypse may for convenience 

be called the redaction hypothesis (Ueberarbettungs- 
Hypothese). 

He assumed in his firstsketch, which he has not substantially 
modified, a fundamental text (Grundschrift) ae | (apart 
from ane vere) Of Lx-4 4-6 71-8 Bf 141-7 18191-4 1414-20 
195-10, dating from the sixties, and ‘an epee 101-1113 17. 
dating from 68-70a.p. This underwent three (or rather four 
redactions, of which the latest was in 140.a.p.—or, at all events, 
later than 130. 

The work of Volter is based on a few happy observa- 
tions. For example, he saw that 1414-20really forms the 
close of an apocalypse, recognised the divergence between 
71-8 and 79-17, the true character of 101-1113,—-and so 
forth. Nevertheless, broadly, Volter’s performance 
gave the student an impression of excessivearbitrariness, 
and was rejected on almost every hand. 

Against the first edition see Harnack, TLZ, 1882, Dec.; 
Hilgenfeld, Z#’7, 1882; Warfield, Presb. Rev. 1884, p._228; 
against the second edition, Jitlicher, GGA, 1886, pp. 25-38; Zabn, 
ZKWL, 1886. 

The question was next taken up from an entirely 
different side (2) by E. Vischer (‘Die Offenb. Joh. eine 
judische Schrift in christlicher Bearbeitung,’ in Texte u, 
Unters., 1886. 2nd ed. 1895); the result has been a 
lively and fruitful discussion. Vischer believed himself 
to have discovered that the ruling chapters (11 /.} of 
the Apocalypse can be understood only on the as- 


1 Inconnection with what followssee Holtzmann, 7/P 7, 1891; 
Raldensperger, Z. # Theol. x. Kirche, 1894; A. Meyer, Theol. 
Rundschau, 1897, Hefte 2-3. 

2 Grotius, Hammond, Vogel (Comm. vii. De Apoc. joh. 1811- 
1816), Bleek (Berl. theol. Zischr. 2240; he abandoned his 
view acer a Evang.-Kritik, 1846, p. 31; St. Kr. 1855, p. 
220 ope 

3B). Entsteh. der Apok., 1882, 2nd ed. 1885; Th. T, 1891, 
Pp. 259.7: 608 7%; Prot. KZ, 1886, p. 32, 5 Das Problem der 
Apoc., 1893. 
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sumption of a Jewish origin. As he nevertheless con- 
tinued to be convinced of the essential unity of the 
book, he inferred that in the form in which we now 
have it it is a Christian redaction of a Jewish writing. 
To the Christian redactor, besides isolated expressions, 
he attributed the followingpassages : 1-359-14 79-17 12rx 
139f. 141-sx213 153 1615 17 14 199-1013 20 4-6 21 50-8 
226-21, 

Vischer’s able treatise found wide acceptance. Among those 
who signified their acceptance of his main thesis were Iselin 
(Theol. Z. aus der Schwettz, 1887 ; * Apocalyptische Studien’) 5 
an anonymous writer in ZA TW, 1886, pp. 167-71 ; Overbeck in 
TLZ, 1887, p. 28 f. 5 Ménégoz in Rev. de théol. et phil. 
1887, p. 161 5 Kriiger in GGA, 1887, pp. 26-35; Simcox in #-r- 
posttor, 1887, p. 425 On the other hand, Vélter (Die Offend. 
Tonk, keine urspriingl. jid. Apok., 1886), Beyschlag (Si. A” 
7888), and Hilgenfeld (27, 1890) declared themselves against 
t. 

Athough it must be cordially acknowledged that to 
Vischer belongs the honour of having first raised the 
question in its entirety, it must be said that he was 
not successful in his attempt to solve it. He has 
neither proved the Jewish character of chap. 11/. nor 
justified his fundamental thesis regarding the unity of 
the book. We shall be doing him no injustice if we 
classify him among those who uphold the ‘ redaction’ 
hypothesis. 

The earliest exponent of the ‘sources’ hypothesis 
(Que&%-Hypothese), which has lately come into com- 
petition with that of redaction, was Wey- 
land,who wrote almost contemporaneously 
with Vischer (7%. 7, 1886, pp. 454-470 ; 
and Omwerking en Comptlatichypothesen toegepast op de 
A pocal. van J., 1888). Weyland finds in the Apocalypse 
two Jewish sources (% and 3} which have been worked 
over by a Christian redactor. 

corresponds, ponents to Volter’s primary document 53 to 
the first and second of Vélter’s redactors (in Vélter's Appendix 
& and 5 are separated). Weyland‘s Christian redactor corre- 
sponds in a general way with Vischer’s redactor. In 1894Rauch 
(Die Ofenb. des/.) signified his adherence to Weyland. 

Against both the hypotheses we have just described 
serious and far-reaching objections present themselves. 

eee Against the ‘ sources” hypothesis must 
27. Objections. be urged, in substance, the linguistic 
unity of the book (see below, § 34); against the redaction 
theory it has to be observed (a)that the fundamental 
document made out by Volter and his followers (see 
above, § 25)has no special character of its own, inasmuch 
as all the really living and concrete passages occurring 
within it are attributed to the redactor; (b) that the 
disappearance of every trace of these numerous later 
redactions is remarkable. 

From such considerations the necessity for a third 
way became apparent. This third way was first 
pointed out by Weizsiicker in his 4Zo- 
stolic Age. ‘He rightly discerned in the 

hypothesis. Apocalyptist’s thrice repeated number 
of seven the fixed plan of an author who wrote the 
Apocalypse as a whole, and gave to his work the 
character of a literary unity. Into this literary 
unity certain interpolations intrude with disturbing 
effect (71-89-17 111-13 121-1112-17 13 17). Thus Weiz- 
sacker arrived at his fragment hypothesis. According 
to him the Apocalypse is a literary unity proceeding 
from a single author, into which, however, apocalyptic 
fragments of various date have been introduced by the 
author himself. In the opinion of the present writer 
these are the lines along which the true solution of the 
problem is to be sought. All later investigators in this 
field have followed one or other of the three hypotheses 
just enumerated. 

Oscar Holtzrnann (GY7 2658-664) assumes a Jewish ground- 
work into which again a still older source (13 146-13) has been 
worked in a Christian revision. Pfleiderer (Urchristenthunz, 
1887, pp. 318-56) steers an eclectic course 3 Sabatier(Zes origines 
littératres de apocalypse, 1887) and Schoen (L’origine de 
Zapoc. 1887) represent a combination of Weizsacker and Vischer 


(régarding the Apocalypse as the work of aChristian author who 
has embodied Jewish fragments in his book). 


26. Sources 
hypothesis. 


28, Fragment 
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A thoroughly elaborated ‘sources’ theory is that of 

Spitta (Overs. Jok., 1884). In diametrical opposition 

P to Weizsdcker, he claims to see, in the 

29, Spitta. thrice repeated series of seven, three 
sources, 


These are (a )the seal source or Christian primitive Apoca- 
ypse U (U—Urapokalypse), written soon after 60 A.D. (practic- 
uly, apart from the specifically Christian interpolations of the 
edactor, chaps. 1-6 and 79-17 81199 ro 228-21); (4) the trumpet 
iource JQ), a Jewish writing (J=Jiidisch) of the reign of Caligula 
Tre 891017 W115 12 13141-11 1613-20 19 11-20 201-15 211-8) ; 
c) the vials source J(2), from the time of Pompey (containing, 
rpproximately, the remainder of the hook). 

These three have been worked together into a collected 
whole by a Christian redactor. (The additions assigned 
:o him by Spitta are of about the same extent as those 
assigned to him by Vischer.) 

The sources theory was next carried to the utmost 
ay P. Schmidt (Anmerkungen tber die Comp. der Offend. 
Toh., 1891). 

Erbes (DieQfend, Joh., 1891) in his separation of the literary 
sources agrees in the main with O. Holtzmann, but also main- 
tains with Volter (whose hypothesis he Simp nies) the thoroughly 
Christian character of the whole book. ruston (Lés origines 
de Vapocalypse, 1888) pursues a path of his own. Ménégoz 
(Annales de bibliogr. théol. 1 [’88} pp. 41-45) assumed two 
Jewish apocalypses and a Christian redactor. 

The unity of the book is defended by certain scholars : 

Not only by the critics of Vischer mentioned above, but also 
by B. Weiss (Zind., and Texte u. Untersuch. 8 1891), Bovon 
(Revue de théol. et phil., 1887, pp. 329-62), Hirscht (Die Apoc. 
u. thre neueste Kvitik, 1895), and Blom (Th. T, 1883-84). An ex- 
pectant attitude istaken by H Holtzmann (Zz#/., 1892 5 Hand- 
fontmt., 1893). ‘ . a 

Finally, altogether new lines of investigation were 
opened up by Gunkel in his Schégf. u. Chaos (‘94). He 

controverted sharply, and sometimes per- 

30, Gunkel. haps not altogether fairly, both the current 
methods of interpreting the Apocalypse (that which 
looks to contemporary history for a clue,- and that 
which adheres to literary critical methods), and pro- 
posed to substitute for them, or at least to co-ordinate with 
them, a history of apocalyptic tradition. He insisted 
with emphasis upon the thesis that the (one) Apocalyp- 
tist was not himself the creator of his own representa- 
tions; that his prophecies were only links in a long 
chain of tradition. In his investigation of this apo- 
calyptic tradition he greatly enlarged the scope of the 
usual question ‘Jewish or Christian?’ by his endeav- 
ours to prove for chap. 12 a Babylonian origin, and 
in other places also (seebelow, § 40) to trace Babylonian 
influences in the book. Even if we grant that Gunkel 
has often overshot the mark,— as, for example, when 
he refuses to recognise Nero in the beast and its number 
—it is undeniable that his book marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

Stimulated by Gunkel, and accepting some of his 
results, Bousset (Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung 
31. B 4 des Judenthums, des neuen Testaments, 

» BOUSSCL. nd der neuen Kirche, 1895) proceeded 
to illustrate Gunkel’s method by applying it to a definite 
concrete example, investigating the entire tradition 
regarding Antichrist, and endeavouring to show that 
in this instance a stream of essentially uniform tradition 
can be traced from New Testament times right through 
the Middle Ages and beyond them. In his view the 
Apocalypse can be shown to be dependent in a series 
of passages, particularly in chap. 11, on this already 
ancient tradition regarding Antichrist. 

This view has been controverted by Erhes (Theologische 
Arbeiten ars dent rhetnischen wissenschaftlichen Prediger- 
verein gewandt, Neue Folge, 1,Freiburg, i. B., 1897), who as 
against it, argues for the contemporary-history method in’ its 
most perverse form. 

Finally, in the Kritisch-exegetische Kommentar ('96), 
Bousset has sought to bring to a focus the result of the 
labours of previous workers. In his method of inter- 
pretation he follows Weizsacker (fragment hypothesis), 
and therefore gives a continuous commentary, describing 
the character of each particular fragment in its own 
place. In his exegesis he has given special attention to 
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the indications of Gunkel, and to the result of his own 
researches on the subject of Antichrist. 

To sum up the result of the labours of the last fifteen 
years upon the Apocalypse. It seems to be settled that 

. the Apocalypse can no longer be regarded 
32. Results as a literary unitv, Against such a view 
criticism finds irresistible considerations. 

Among these is the incongruity between 71-8 and 79-17, as 
also that between 71-8 and 612 7, the two explanations of the 
144,000 in 71 and 141%, the interruption of the connection 
caused by 10-1113, the peculiar new beginning made in 121, the 
singular character ofchap. 12,the doudletze presented by chaps. 
13 and 17, the fact that m 1414-20 a last judgment is depicted, 
whilst that involved in 13does not arrive till 1911 47; the observa- 
tion that in chap. 17 two representations of the beast and his 
associates are given alongside each other (see below, $45); and 
the isolated character of chaps. 17 and 18, 219-225, 

Further, the chapters do not represent the same religious 
level. Chap. 7r-8 (cp 207-9), with its particularistic character, 
is out of harmony both with chaps. 1-3 and with 79-173; in 1114 
the preservation of the temple is expected, whilst in 2122 the 
new Jerusalem is to have none. 

Moreover, differentparts of the hook require different dates : 
chap. 11z-2 must have been written before 70.4.D., chap. £7 prob- 
ably when Vespasian had already been emperor for some time 5 
whilst the writing, as a whole, cannot, at the earliest, have been 
finished before the time of Domitian. 


This result holds good notwithstanding Gunkel's 
warning against the overhasty efforts of criticism. That 
a variety of sources and older traditions have been 
worked over in the Apocalypse will not be denied even 
by the student who holds that it is no longer possible 
to reconstruct the sources. 

It may seem doubtful whether a general character, 
date, and aim can be assigned to the Apocalypse; 
33. Relative as has been sere the vor nota 

unity of iterary unity. Sti » if there be good 

ground for the critical conclusion indicated 
structure. above, that the Apocalyptist is himself 
an independent writer who has simply introduced various 
fragments into his corpus apocalypticum (Weizsacker, 
Schon, Sabatier, Bousset), a relative unity has already 
been proved for the Apocalypse. This conclusion is 
confirmed, step by step, when the details of the book 
are examined. 

The relative unity is shown (1) in the artificial 

structure of the whole. 


Four separate times do groups of seven occur (epistles, seals, 
trumpets, vials); within these groups the prevailing distribution 
is into 4-3. The delineations of judgment and its horrors are 
regularly followed by pictures of joy and heavenly bliss ; cp 
7 Wiq-r9 141-5 151-4 191-x0, Everywhere artificial con- 
nections are employed in order to hind the separate parts 
together into one whole : cp, for example, 120 and 41, 54 and 
11057 az 1113; alsol92 J468q-13 165-12 %; also 18 19 


(2) Further, the relative unity is shown clearly in 
the uniformity of the language throughout. 

The following are the more important 

34. Of language factst Throughout the entire hook are 

and style. found (a) strongly marked grammatical 

irregularities —anacolutha and impossible 

constructions (¢.g., 15,4 127), and confusionspf case, especially 


with following participles (1410218 [see the reading of &] 208 12 
bir fi. 6417497 899 1410 8117 1461274 1632 74g l8i2f 
196 202 2127 [reading of NJ). In 113 and 1414 (totake only one 
instance) the reading dove vidy dvOpdmrov cannot have been 
due ta two separate persons. 

(2) Hebraisms, especially the repetition of the demonstrative 
prosonn in the relative clause 88729 13812 208, cp 12614 
ery 1726 Breet G4 216), and the Hebraistic nad (3 20 

of). 

¢) The coustructio ad sensum is specially frequent (¢.¢., 
4177. 5612 7.74 93713 11415 1814 143 1/3 an36 19414) 5 
sometimes involving a plural predicate after a neuter plural 
subject (824 4589 514 920 1121318 154 1614 18323 2124). 
Less clearly attested is the simple ungrammatical confusion of 
gender (97 14:9 1920 2114222, see the MSS.). 

(a) Various other systematic peculiarities of idiom. For 
example, mspoexuvety governs the dative when the object is 
Oeds (4107 11 1116 194 2g, cp 147) or Spéxay (134), whilst, on 
the other hand, we have mpoox. 7 Onpiov, Thy eixdva, 18[4]81215 
14911 [19 20) 204 (in 162 also we should read typ eixdva accord- 
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ing to the readings of 8, which are wrongly given in the printed 
editions). The instrumental dative is extremely rave in the 
Apocalypse ; its place is often taken by the construction with 
Hebraistic év, or even (but rarely) with é& and the accusative 
(4x2 1211 1314). The vocativeis rarely used (twice only radpte, 
1117; ovpard, 1820). After a neuter plural the predicate is 
usually also plural (119 812 154 1620 [1814] 2012 214). The 
Apocalyptist, except in a very few cases, construes b xa®ijpevos 
éré with the accusative, roy Kadijuevov ent with the accusative, 
Tov _kadyuévou éeni with the genitive, 7G xabynévy ext with the 
dative; he writes émt 7d wdérwrov, hut émt rv perdmwy (excep- 
tion in 149), and égt thy Kepadyjy invariably (except in 121), 
He construes either éwt THs ys or els Thy viv (14 16, ent thy yay: 
ént ris Oaddoons or cis THY OdAacoay, He invariably construe; 
ypaderv, igrdvas éxé with accusative (14 1 yeyp. émi tov perdaey 
and 105 tordvat éri tis yijs are no exceptions but only con- 
firmations of other rules). Noteworthy; also, is the constant 
vacillation in tense between present and future, and, in descrip- 
tions, between present and aorist. The Apocalyptist uses the 
infinitive almostinvariahly in the aorist. Exceptions occur in the 
case of BAgretv, of which he apparently never makes an aorisf, 
also in 116 13z3(?). On the other hand, following the rule that is 
customary elsewhere, he construeswéAAecy almost always with the 
present infinitive. The copula is often wanting, particularly in 
relative sentences (14 213 513 9 1120z0), A change in the use 
of subjunctive and indicative is made only after tva (Saws does 
not occur at all), hut here also a certain regularity prevails. A 
quite extraordinary use of tva occurs in 1214 and 1413 (cp Jn. 
856 92 Ilx5). In its use of particles the book displays an 
oppressive monotony :xaé is predominant everywhere ; only in 
the epistles to the seven churches is the style somewhat 
livelier. 

The arrangement of the words is markedly Hebraistic. In 
choice of words it isremarkably so. The following characteristic 
phrases and turns of expression may be noted :—Adyos rod eod 
kai waptupia. “Iqcou ; 6 Kipios & Oeds & wavtoKpatwp ; olvos rou 
Ovpod tis dpyis; Gov eis rods aidvas TOY aidver; Aiuvyn TOD 
mupds cat Gelov; pvdal yAdooat haoi emmy ; PiBAos Ths Seats 3 
Bpovrot pwval dorparat cerouds; myyal bddTwv; 6 oy Kal oie 
kal & épxdpevos ; AaActy and a«odoudeiv werd 5 dvopa atts 
werd TavTa 3 ddnOvds ; SofAos (in a pregnant sense), paprupia, 
maptupety 5 Setxvdery 3 viKav 5 obdrrev; oKnvody 5 THpELY Tag 
évroAds. Compare, further, the enumerations in 615 1118 1326 
19538 2012 (the formula prxpot Kat jeydédror); the beatitudes 
(uaxdpuos 5 13 1413 1615 199 206 227 14); the doxologies (16 
411 Sg 12f Tx2z 153 19:6) 5 the formule introduced with }é¢ 
(1310 18 1422 179); HAGev H Hucpa Copy}, &pa etc.; 6x7 111s 147 
1g 1810 197). 

The general style of the Apocalypse is monotonously 
diffuse : article and preposition are almost always 
repeated when there are more substantives than one, as 
also is the governing word before the governed. Whole 
clauses are gone back upon and repeated in the 
negative : Hebrew parallelism is not uncommon. 

We are now at last able to form a tolerably clear 
conception of the personality, the time, the cireum- 
35. Dat stances, and the literary aims of the apo- 

eats. calyptist who planned the Apocalypse, as a 
whole, in the form in which we now have it. 

(z} The Apocalyptist writes at a time in which violent 
persecutions have already broken out— indeed they are 
beginning to become, so to say, epidemic. 

Of the seven churches, four—Ephesus, Pergamum, Smyrna, 
Philadelphia—are passing through such times of trial. The 
martyrs already form a distinct class in the general body of 
believers. They are destined to have part in the first résur- 
rection— before the tliousand-years reign begins (204 4% cp 
79). The seer beholds them under the altar (69/7), All 
through the book this time of struggle is kept in mind (18x 
149 7 151.4% 166 17618 20-24), 

(2) The Apocalyptist predicts a still mightier and 
more strenuous struggle. 

In this struggle the predestinated number of, martyrs is to he 
fulfilled (697). Philadelphia is to be preserved_in this last 
great tribulation (310; cp the weydAsy Odds of Tx This 
time is not far off: the martyrs who have already suffered are 
hidden endure only a little longer (611), Therefore, ‘ Blessed 
are they that die in the Lord from henceforth’ (dm dprt 5 1413). 

(c} This struggle turns, and will in the future turn, 
upon the worship of the beast. That this beast is 
in one sense or another the Roman Empire, or con- 
nected with it, is admitted on all hands. It is important, 
however, to consider the grounds on which the Apocalypse 
opposes Rome. Rome's horrible deed is not, as might 
perhaps be guessed, the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 


' 





1 A justification of these results in detail will be found in the 
Author's Commentary on this book (Introd. pp. 183-208) In 
some cases, where the reading adopted is less strongly attested, 
the citations are in brackets. 
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yet—in the first instance, at least—the Neronian per- 
secution, but the worship of the beast—7.e., Ceesar 
worship (cp 18 149 152f- 165 101761911 % 20 
4-6; cp Mommsen, Rém, Gesch. 5520 n.),.—What the 
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book predicts is the great conflict about to break out all 
over the world between Christianity on the one hand and 
the Roman Empire (with the Roman state religion, the 
worship of the emperors) on the other (cp ANTICHRIST, 
§ 7). 

(d) This great battle will begin with the return of 
Nero Redivivus. 


In common with the rest of the men of his day, the 
Apocalyptist shares the popular expectation of the coming again 
of that emperor. Nero 1s (1331214) the head that was wounded 
to death and afterwards healed. He is only ‘as it were' (ds) 
slain, like the lamb (56. For as the latter continues to live on 
in heaven, so does Nero prolong a shadowy existence in hell. 
Out of the abyss (178) he will again return, and as Roman 
Emperor demand adoration. Then will be the days of the great 
future struggle. Hence the name of the beast is 666—z.e., 
spp mu (cp Anvicunist, § 15). 

(eh Thus the date of the Apocalypse admits of being 
approximately determined. The end of the first century 
is already sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
Apocalyptist expects the return of Nero from hell (Th. 
Zahn, 'Apocal. Stud.’ in ZK WZ, 1885, pp. 561-76, 
1886, pp. 337-52 393-405 ; see below, § 45). The 
following consideration points to the same inference. 
Behind the Apocalyptist in point of time there already 
lies a great persecution. He himself is again living in 
limes of persecution, and is expecting worse to come. 
Inasmuch as the former persecution must be assumed 
to be the Neronian, we are compelled to carry the 
Apocalypse down to the later period of Domitian. 
When we do so the fact that llx # points 
to a time before the destruction of Jerusalem need 
not cause us any misgiving: doubtless the passage 
comes from an earlier source. On the other side we 
should be able to fix an inferior limit for the date, 
could it be shown that the epistles were already known 
to Ignatius (see above, § 2). The date thus indicated 
— the close of the first century — was in point of fact the 
date at which, it would seem, the general persecutions 
of the Christians, turning substantially on the rendering 
of divine honour to the emperor, first broke out (see 
CHRISTIAN, § 6). The Apocalypse, as we now have it, 
presupposes conditions very similar to those which we 
meet in the well-known correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan. In this it is not implied that the Apocalypse 
could not have been written some ten years or moreearlier. 

In the conclusion just indicated we find ourselves in 
agreement with the best attested tradition as to the date 
of the writing of the Apocalypse. 

According to Irenaeus (v.302; cp v.207), the Apocalypse was 
'seen' at the close of Domitian's reign at Patmos, and therefore, 
of course, to say the least, not written earlier (cp Vict. Pettau. 
Conenz. on Apoc. 1011 5 Eus. AE iii, 181-35; Jer. De vir. ius, 

3 Snlp. Sev. Chron.231). A different tradition is met with, it 
is true—perhaps in Tertullian, who (De frescr. Her. 
mentions the martyrdom of John (by boiling oil—a death from 
which he was miraculously delivered), and his subsequent banish- 
ment, in connection with the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul 
(but see, on the other hand, Scordiace 15), It is certain that at 
all events Jerome (Adv. Jouiz, 126[2 re) understood Tertullian 
as assigning this martyrdom and. banishment of John to the 
reign of Nero (cp Eus. Dew, Hvang. 3; the superscription of 
the Syriac translation of the Apocalypse edited by Ludovicus 
de Dien; the Gnostic Acts of John; Theophylact [who gives 
the date as thirty-two years after the Ascension ; cp the notes 
of some of the Greek cursives of the Fourth Gospel : thirty years 
after the Ascension, under Domitian (!); Erbes, 481). Finally, 
Epiphanins (Her. 5112 33) will have it that the hook was written 
under Claudius. The same statement occurs in the Commentary 


of Apringius (upon whom see Bousset, GGN, 1895, p. 2), whence 
it found its way into that of Beatus (ed. Florez, 33). 


The Apocalypse is distinguished from the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism from the time of the book of 
5 Daniel onwards by the high pro- 

36. Personality phetic cones (ouenea hiebitt Aaplage 
of Apocalyptist. Th. Apocalyptist as he stands at 
one of the turning-points of the world's history looks 
with a clear eye into the future and feels himself to be a 
prophet. He is a Christian of an especial type. For 
the prophets are servants of God in a peculiar sense 
(11 107 11:8 226 [cp153]} : they are the fellow-servants 
of the angels (229); other Christians are so only in 
so far as they follow the revelation of the prophets 
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(229). God is master of the spirits of the prophets 
(226 cp 1717 1910). Hence the author directly claims 
for his work the rank of a sacred book. It is intended 
from the first to be publicly read (13); those who hear 
it and obey what is written therein are blessed (13 
227), and whosoever adds to or takes away from it falls 
under the most grievous curse (2238 #). The frequent 
mention of the prophets along with the saints (z.¢., 
Christians in general) — seel1z8 166 1820 24—4s a proof, 
not, as many critics have supposed, of the Jewish, but of 
the Christian, origin of the related passages. The Apoca- 
lypse in this respect was the forerunner of Montanism, 
and it is no matter for surprise that it was specially 
valued in Montanistic circles. It is also noteworthy 
that the Apocalyptist speaks to his own age and time. 
Whilst Daniel is represented as receiving, at the close of 
his vision, the command to seal the book for long, here 
in sharp contrast we read (2210) * Seal not up the words 
of the prophecy.' The Apocalyptist seems to have been 
a Jewish Christian of universalistic sympathies. For 
him the name of Jew is a name of honour (29 39); he 
seems to uphold a certain prerogative for the Jewish 
people (7z-8 111-13 207 f). He shows himself intimately 
familiar with the language of the OT. 

Into the apocalyptic unity thus defined, isolated frag- 
ments have been introduced in a manner which can 

<7, still be more or less clearly detected. 

ie rere Of these the more important at least must 
OF crivicism. pow be discussed, and some detailed 
account of the more noteworthy results of criticism given. 

Of recent critics the majority (Vischer, Volter, 
Weyland, Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Schmidt) regard 

the epistles to the seven churches (chaps. 
38. Chaps. 1-6. 1-3) as having been originally separate 
from the rest of the 'book and-as having been prefixed 
only after the Apocalypse had in other respects assumed 
its present form ; but Spitta has shown good grounds 
for believing that chaps. 1-3 and 4-6 ought not to be 
separated, and (as against Vischer and others) has 
established for the whole of chaps. 4-6 that Christian 
character which unquestionably belongs to 5677 Thus 
Spitta takes chaps. 1-6 as a single original document 
(Christian primitive apocalypse= U). 

He seeks to prove this by pointing out that there is a definite 
close at the end of 6, and a fresh beginning of a new apocalypse 
in 7x (soalso P. Schmidt). But the sixth seal (612 7%) does not 
represent the final catastrophe 5 it only pictures a great earth- 
quake in the typical apocalyptic manner. In 615 #- the end is 
still to come, and if, with Spitta, we pass on to 79-17 immedi- 
ately after 617, any representation of the end of ail things has 
completely disappeared from our reconstructed Apocalypse. In 
any case, it is impossible that one should fail to recognise 
an interpolated fragment in the short passage (69-11) relating 
to the fifth seal. We have an exact parallel to it in 4 Esd. 
435 (cp also Atthiop. Enoch 4). And the tradition of 4 
Esd. must be regarded as the original one. It speaks quite 
generally of a predestined number of the righteous which has 
to be fulfilled before the coming of the end, whilst in the 
Apocalypse the conception is applied to the predestined number 
of the martyrs—a modification which can be explained very 
easily from his general position (see above, § 35). 

Spitta's view that 71-8 constitutes a fresh beginning, 
which has nothing to do with the preceding chapters, 

is certainly correct; but neither has 
39. Chap. 71-8. the passage anything to do with that 
which follows it (79-17) ; as to this practically all critics 
are agreed. These facts, however, will not justify us in 
attributing 79-17 to the redactor (as do Volter, Vischer, 
Pfleiderer and Schmidt), nor yet in carrying out a system 
of deletions in chap. 7 (asdo Erbes, Weyl., Rauch) until 
the two disparate sections have been brought into 
harmony. Our proper course is to recognise (cp also 
Spitta) in 71-8 an interpolated fragment— probably 
Jewish. 

The sudden mention of the four winds, which are held by the 
angels and are nowhere in the succeeding narrative let loose, 
points to this conclusion, as also does the introduction of the 
144,000 Israelites of the twelve tribes—a number which in 141 #7 
is interpreted in a sense inconsistent with the original intention. 

Bousset has hazarded the conjecture that here we 
have a fragment of the Antichrist legend. 
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The next passage which presents special difficulties is 


111-13. Here all critics are agreed in recognising a 
fragment interpolated between the sixth 

40. Chap. trumpet and the seventh (cp 9zr and 
112-13. 1114). Further, almost all critics agree 


in regarding chap. 10 as an introductory chapter 
connected with this ,fragment. On closer examination 
it is found, moreover, that 111-13 really consists of two 
smaller fragments: (a)111 f, a prediction of the 
preservation of the temple, written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and presenting points of contact with 
Lk. 2124; (4) the prophecy relating to the beast and 
the two witnesses (113-13). This latter piece is of 
an extremely fragmentary and enigmatical character. 
Certain matters are introduced without any preparation =: 
the two witnesses, the heast from the abyss, the war of the 
beast with the witnesses, the peoples and tribes rejoicing over 


the death of these last. All these are disyscta meembra which 
point to some larger connection. 

In this passage, too, Bousset has sought to show that 
we have a fragment from the Antichrist legend. 

In accordance with Jewish and primitive Christian anticipation 
the Antichrist is destined to appear as a God-defying ruler in 
Jerusalem, to lead the people astray and tyrannise over them, and 
to gather together a great army from all nations. Against him 
will arise the two prophets Elijah and Enoch, and Israelites 
toa definite number (7 1-8?) will he converted. A great famine 
and drought will come. Then Antichrist will put to death the 
two witnesses, and the end will draw near. It is evident that 
here we have a coherent tradition, of which some fragments are 
preserved in chap. 11. 

Chap. 12 is the most difficult in the book. It 
also falls into two sections, 121-12 and 1213-17, and 

41. Cha: betrays itself as a foreign intrusion both by 

. P+ its unfamiliar character and by its strange 

121-z0, and bizarre representations. 

A. Dietrich (Ahraxas) was the first who sought to trace in the 
chapter an adaptation of the myth of the bixth of Apollo :he 
held the pregnant fugitive woman to he Leto, the dragon was 
the Python, the child (who in the original legend himself slew 
the Python, Michael being a later introduction) was Apollo. 
The water which in the Greek myth figured as a protecting 
power has here become auxiliary to the dragon. 


Recently Gunkel, in his Schépfung u. Chaos, has 
directed special attention to this chapter, and shown 
that an adequate understanding of it could be arrived 
at neither on the assumption of a Christian nor on that 
of a Jewish origin (Vischer, Weyland, Spitta)—that on 
either hypothesis there remains an intractable residuum, 
bearing a mythologicalcharacter. Here, accordingly, as 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse (cp the seven angels, stars, 
candlesticks, torches [EV ‘ lamps’], eyes, pp. 294-302; 
the twenty-four elders, 302-8 ; Armageddon, 263-66, 
and p. 325 n. 2; the number 3%, pp. 266-70; also 
chaps. 13 and 17, 379 f7), he found elements taken from 
Babylonian mythology, and in particular the myth of 
the birth of the sun-god Marduk and of the persecution 
of Marduk by the dragon Tiamat. The difficulty 
in this construction of Gunkel's is that down to the 
present date it has been impossible to find in the Baby- 
lonian mythology any trace of the myth, of the birth 
and persecution of the youthful sun-god. Bousset 
(Apok. 4107), however, has called attention to parallels 
with one chapter in Egyptian mythology (the myth of 
the birth of Horus). 

In the result, there seems much probability in the 
supposition that chap. 12 embodies a myth of the birth of 
the sun-god and the persecution of the young child by 
the dragon, the deity of winter and of night. The Apoca- 
lyptist has changed the sun-god, however, into the wats 
*Inoots Xpiords, the persecutor into the devil, and the 
deliverance of the child into the resurrection (observe 
the inconcinnity of this adaptation). In this treatment 
of the material laid to his hand, he was not able 
to give full significance to the flight of the woman, 
which is so prominent a feature in the original myth. 
This is accordingly only briefly touched on in 126; but 
it receives copious and special treatment in the second 
half of the chapter (vv. 13-17). Hence the incongruity 
between 12: % and 12:3 7% which Weizsacker pointed 
out. 
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What historical occurrence is intended by the flight 
of the woman in 1213-17is not quite clear. Usually the 
42. Cha: flight is taken as referring to circumstances 

: P. connected with the destruction of Jerusalem 

1213-17, —eitherto the destruction and (in a sense) 
the deliverance of Judaism, or, better, to the flight of 
she primitive Christian Church. 


Erhes, who seeks to explain ch. 13 as referring to the Caligula 
aeriod (see below), interprets the flight and deliverance of the 
woman in connection with the first persecution of Christians 
at Jerusalem, strangely taking v.17, the remnant of her seed 
who hold the testimony of Jesus,’ as pointing to the Jews (I) at 
the time of the Caligula persecution, Spitta actually takes the 
persecution of the woman as representing an occurrence in 
heaven. ‘The remnant of the seed of the woman’ represents, 
he thinks, the actual Israel as contrasted with the ideal pre- 
existent Jerusalem (Israel ?). Others (Vischer) interpret the 
remnant as meaning believers as distinguished from the Messiah. 


Chap. 13 also contains two passages of a peculiar 
character— those describing the first beast and the 
43, Chap.13: second. O Holtzmann, Spitta, and 
the first beast. Erbes | were agreed in recognising here 
a Jewish (Holtzm., Sp.) or a Christian 

(Erb.) source dating from the time of Caligula. 
Independently of each other, they all (as had already 
been done by Th. Zahn) accepted the number 616 
which is given in some MSS (C. 11 Ticonius), 
instead of 666, and interpreted it as meaning Tévos 
Katoap. The beast demanding worship, whose image 
(eixav} is repeatedly spoken of, is, on this view, 
the half-mad tyrant Caius Caligula, who in 39 a.p, 
ordered his procurator, Petronius, to set up his statue in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Parallels to this prophecy 
belonging to the same date were found in Mt. 24 
(‘abomination of desolation'} and in 2 Thess.2. The 
“wound' (wAyy%) of the beast was interpreted by Spitta 
as meaning the sickness which befel Caligula towards 
the beginning of his reign. These conjectures are by 
no means impossible; but if they are accepted, 
certain important particulars in the chapter must be 
deleted—in particular, references to the wounded head 
of the beast. This and the number 666 (app 773) show 
distinctly that (in its present form) the chapter was 
intended to be understood of the return of Nero 
Redivivus. Whether an older source dating from’ Cali- 
aula's time has here been worked over remains doubtful. 
As compared with this interpretation, the view which takes 
the wounded head to be Julius Caesar (Gunkel, Bruston) has 
little to he said for it— since the number 666 in that case remains 
unexplained}; nor can we reasonably interpret the death-wound 
to mean the interregnum of Galba-Otho-Vitellius, or refer the 


number to the Roman empire (Aarstvos, Diisterdieck spin top 
Ewald). 


Still greater has been the perplexity of interpreters 
over the second beast. All attempts to make it out to 
be some definite personality have hitherto 
44, The |, : 

second °°? unsuccessful.  Bousset (Comm. ad loc. ) 
beast upholds the view that it is in reality a modifi- 
* cation of the older conception of Antichrist, 
who is here represented as serving the first beast, the 
Roman emperor, and perhaps is to be interpreted as 
signifying the Roman provincial priesthood, the active 

agency in promoting the worship of the emperor. 

The objection usually urged against referring the pass- 
age to Nero— that the beast whose number is 666 
cannot mean Nero the man; that it must mean the 
Roman empire —is not valid. To the Apocalyptist Nero 
Redivivus is at the same time the incarnation of all that 
is dreadful in the Roman empire. The number of the 
beast is the number of a man : cp 17:1, ‘ and the beast 
. . . ishimself also an eighth’ (xal abrds &ydods éoriv). 

Chap. 17is intimatelyconnected with chap. 13,and this 
duplicate treatment of the same subjects is in itself proof 

sufficient that the Apocalyptist had before 
45. Chap. 17. him older prophecies, which he has worked 
over more than once. In this chapter also the reference 
to the returning Nero is clear. Since Eichhorn, how- 
ever, it has further been recognised on all hands (cp De 
Wette, Bleek, Liicke),and with justice, that the kings with 
whom the beast returns for the destruction of Rome are 
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the Parthians, whose satraps might already be regarded 
as independent kings (Mommsen, Rém, Kaisergesch. 
5521). Thus our present chapter also comes into a 
larger historical connection. As early as the year 69 
A.D. a pseudo-Nero had raised commotions in Asia 
Minor and Greece (Tac. HZst. 287. ; Dio Cassius, 649 ; 
Zonaras, 1115}; in the reign of Titus a second pseudo- 
Nero showed himself on the Euphrates (Zonaras, 1118) 
and was acknowledged by the Parthian King Artabanus 
(Mommsen, 5521). About 88 A.D, athird pseudo-Nero 
again made his appearance, also among the Parthians, 
and threatened the Roman empire (Suet. Nero, 50 ; Tac, 
ffist, 12). In this form we find the same expectation 
also in the fourth Sibylline book, written shortly after 
79 AD. (Stbyld. 4119 ff 137 f-}, and in theoldest portion 
of the fifth book, written about 74 A.D. (5143 7% 367); 
in the last passage it is associated with a denunciation of 
Babylon and a prophecy of the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
(Rev. 1821) ; cp Zahn’s exhaustive researches (as above, 
§ 35). By both time and place our chapter (perhaps 
assOciated with the threatening utterance against Rome 
and the prophecy of a new Jerusalem) belongs to the 
same circle of expectations and predictions. It was 
doubtless written in Asia Minor; but the exact date is 
disputed. 

According to 17ro the Apocalyptist represents himself as 
writing under the sixth emperor, five having died and a seventh 
having yet to come, to be succeeded by the eighth, who is to be 
one of the seven (Nero). In reckoning, it is possible to begin 
either with Julius Caesar or with Augnstus, to count or not to 
count the interregnum of Galba-Otho-Vitellius, and finally to 
ask whether the passage was really written under the sixth 
emperor, and not, rather, as a waticzninne ex eventu under the 
seventh or eighth. Thus interpreters have taken) the sixth 
emperor to be now Nero (soall who hold the Apocalypse to have 
been written before 70 A.D. ; also Vélter), now Vespasian, and, 
conformably, take the chapter to have been written now under 
the last-named emperor, now under Titus (the seventh; Wey- 
land) or Domitian, who is then taken, on rationalising lines, as 
Nero Redivivus (Erbes). 

The parallels cited above appear to render the reign 
of Vespasian the most probable date. The writer— 
probably a Christian— expected after Vespasian a short 
reign for his successor also. The tradition was that 
seven Roman emperors were destined to reign. There- 
after Nero was to come back with the Parthians, and, 
in alliance with these, to take vengeance on Rome, the 
bloody persecutor of the Christians (176; ‘with the 
blood of the saints’; the words 'with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus’ appear to be agloss). The denuncia- 
tion of Rome (chap. 18)connects itself very well with this 
prophecy (see SzbyZZ. 5). 

It is further to be noted that chap. 17 has already, in 
the form in which we now have it, undergone redaction. 

On the one hand, Nero is simply the eighth ruler who was one 
of the seven ; on the other, he is the beast who comes up from 
the abyss. On the one hand, he wages war along with the 
Parthians against Rome, on the other, he wages war along with 
the kings of the earth against the lamb. In this redacted form 
(17812-14 or 153 cp also Volter) Nero is designated as the 
dread spectre of the time of the end who comes back from hell. 
Now, we find the same expectation in chap. 13, where Nero is 
plainly represented as dead (as éogaypéver, ‘as though it had 
been smitten unto death’) and as counterpart (Wiederspiel) of 
the lamb that bad been slain and is to come again. This mode 
of representing Nero probably comes from the latest redactor. 
Parallels to it can be found in the later portions of the fifth book 
of the Sibyllines (33% 215-26), and in the eighth book (1-215). 

‘The legend of Nero Redivivus first arose towards the 
end of the century, a full generation after Nero's death, 
when he could no longer well be supposed to be still 
alive among the Parthians (cp Zahn, as above). Its 
reception into the Apocalypse supplies one of the 
elements for determining the date of the book. 

Chap.1612 % (the sixth and seventh vials) also must 
have originally belonged to chap. 17. In this passage the 

‘i s isvi t ic 
46. Various Hii aaa ae see gr 
fragments, «| at the way may be made ready for the 
* kings from the east’ (cp913 %, with its 
reference to the angels hound and loosed at the 
Euphrates; on which, see Iselin in Theol Z aus der 
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ichweiz, 1887, as above, £25). The representation of 
he gathering of the kings at Armageddon (Har- 
fagedon) in this passage is noteworthy ; it is not very 
ntelligible, as we read of no mountain of Megiddo, but 
aly of a plain (butsee ARMAGEDDON). It recalls the 
meient accounts of battles of the gods upon the moun- 
ains (Gunkel, Schépf. 2638 389 n. 2). 

Chap. 1414-20also appears to be an ancient fragment. 
t thus early sets forth a final judgment by the Son of 
vlan. The passage, however, is so very fragmentary 
hat it is hardly possible for us to make out what its 
wiginal character may have been (cp the expression 
without the city' in 1420}. Bousset has sought to 
sxplain it by reference to the Antichrist legend. 

Fragments of older date seem to have been in- 
roduced into the account of the chaining of the 
lragon, the millennium, the irruption of Gog and 
Magog (201-10; cp 209, mapeuBorh Tar dylwy, rods 
yyaryuevy, and Akthiop. Lxoch 56, Sibyll. 3 319- 
y22}, The description of the binding and loosing of 
3atan recalls the Persian legend of the chaining of the 
jragon Azi Dahak on Mt. Demavend. Finally, a 
sontinuous piece — perhaps of Jewish origin (see 21 24 26 
222)—lies before us in the description of the new 
Jerusalem, 219-225. 

We ought to compare Tob. 1316 7%, Ps. Salom. 17 23 72, Sabydl. 
3 247-85» 424-33) and the Hebrew Afgocalypse of Elijah, edited 


B) uttenwieser, 65-67. In this last-named Jewish source 
also we find the new Terusalem coming down from heaven. 


To summarise the results of the foregoing analysis : 
With the conclusion of the epistles to the seven churches 
(chaps. 1-3)the Apocalypse, properly so 
called, begins. Here the first six seals 
succeed one another uninterruptedly, till the interpolated 
Yagment in 71-8 is reached. As a pendant to this 
Fragment, with its distinctly Jewish character, the Apoca- 
iyptist proleptically introduces in 79-27 a picture of the 
blessedness of believers from every nation who have 
come out of the great tribulation. | Now follow the 
seventh seal and, arising out of this, the seven trumpets 
(chaps. 8-11). Between the sixth and the seventhtrumpet~ 
the passage 1 0z-11 13has been interpolated. In chap. 1 
the Apocalyptist indicates to some extent what the ‘ dis- 
position’ of the remainder of the book is to be (cp 10zz). 
It is to be observed that in chaps. 9 #, in addition to the 
distribution under seven trumpets, the Apocalyptist has 
attempted a second under three woes. The first woe 
answers to the fifth trumpet; the second, the mention 
of which might have been expected after the sixth 
trumpet, does not come up until 1{14, after the great 
interpolation has been reached. The third great woe 
(which is not expressly named by the Apocalyptist) 
is doubtless indicated in 1212. It is hardly likely that 
we have here a redaction from an older source. 
Before, then, he comes to the culmination of his 
prophecy, in chap. 13, the Apocalyptist casts his glance 
backwards in chap. 12. Borrowing the imagery of an 
ancient sun-myth, he depicts the birth, persecution, and 
rescue of the Saviour, and afterwards the persecution of 
the Church. Inchap.13he goes on to foretell the coming 
final struggle, the last great and decisive battle between 
the faithful ones and the beast who demands adoration. 
For him the supreme crisis of this struggle still lies in 
the future, when Nero Redivivus is to appear. In the 
bright picture which he prophetically introduces at 145 
by way of contrast to chap. 13, he adapts and modifies 
71-8, 146-13 is intended to effect the transition to what 
follows. 1414-20 is a smaller interpolated fragment. 
The great finale remains. The Apocalyptist still had 
to work in the prophecies contained in chap.17 /; 
by way of introduction to these, chap. 15 f are given. 
Then follows, after an intermediate passage (19:-10}, 
the picture of the final judgment (1921-218); after 
which we have a new fragment, 219-225, followed by 
the close. 


Literature,—The literature of the subject has been indicated 
in the course of the article. W, B. 


47, Summary. 
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Abraham (ApocryPHa, § D. Elias (Aro 
Adam (Zé, § 10), Esdras (2. 
Bartholomew (8. § 10 (1) p. Moses (24. 


INTRODUCTORY : The objects and nature of apocalyptic 
literature (§§ 1-4). 
I. ApocaLypsE oF BARUCH 1—A composite work derived 
, from at least five authors, written mainly in 
1. Synopsis Palestine, if not in Jerusalem, by Pharisees 
of Article, ¢27¢. AD. 50-so. Preserved only in Syriac 
(88 5-17). 


11. Ethiopic Boox or Enocu.— Written originally in Hebrew 
or Aramaic by at least five Assidean authors (200-64 B.C.) in 
Palestine. Part I. chaps. 1-36 earlier than 170 Bc. Part 11. 
chaps. 83-00, 166-161 B.c. Part 111. chaps. 61-104, 134-95 B.c. 
Part 1V, (the Similitudes) chaps 87-70, 94-64 Bc. Part V. (the 
Book of Celestial Physics) chaps. 72-78, 82, 79. Part VI. 
(Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah) (§§ 18-32).2 

ILI, Slavonic Book or Enocn, or THE Book OF THE SECRETS 
oF Enocu.—Written by an Alexandrian Jew, mainly from pre- 
existing materials, about A.D. 1-50. Eclectic in character 5 
preserved only in Slavonic ($$ 33°47). 

IV. Ascension OF ISAIAH. — composite work, written 
originally in Greek, partly by Jewish, partly by Christian 
authors, AD. z-100, Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in 
Latin (§§ 42-47). Reece as A 

Y. Book oF JupiLgzs.—Written originally in Hebrew by a 
Palestinian Jew a Pharisee of the Pharisees, probably 40-10 Bc. 
Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
Latin, and Slavonic (§§ 48-58). 

VI. AssuMPTION OF Moses.— Written in Palestine,in Hebrew, 
7-30 A.D., by a Pharisee. Preserved only in Latin (§§ 59-67). 

VII. TESTAMENTS OF THE XI. PATRIARCHS.—A. composite 
work written originally in Hebrew by two Jewish authors 
representing respectively the legalistic and the apocalyptic sides 
of Pharisaism, 130B.¢.-10 A.D,, and interpolated by a succession 
of Christian writers from the close of the zst century down to 
the 4th century A.D. Preserved in Greek, Armenian, and 
Slavonic versions (§§ 68-76). 

VII. PsaLMs or So_omon.—Written originally in Hebrew, 
eur Jerusalem, by two or more Pharisees, 70-40 B.C. 
§§ 77-85). 

IX. SrpyLiine OrAcLES.—Written in Greek hexameters by 
Jewish and Christian authors mainly by the latter— the earliest 
portions belonging to the znd'century B.¢., the latest not earlie 
than the 3rd century A.D. (§§ 86-98). 


INTRODUCTORY.—tThe object of apocalyptic literature 
in general was to solve the difficulties connected witk 
2. Problem. 2 belief in God's righteousness and the 

- * suffering condition of his servants or 
earth. The righteousness of God postulated the 
temporal prosperity of the righteous, and this postulatt 
was accepted and enforced by the Law. But while the 
continuous exposition of the Law in the post-exilic 
period confirmed the people in their monotheistic faitk 
and intensified their hostility to heathenism, thei 
expectations of material well-being, which likewise tht 
Law had fostered, were repeatedly falsified, and < 
grave contradiction thus emerged between the olc 
prophetic ideals and the actual experience of the nation 
between the promises of God and the bondage and per. 
secution which the people had daily to endure at the 
hands of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties arising 
from this conflict between promise and experience migh 
be shortly resolved into two, which deal respectively 
with the position (1)of the righteous as a community 
and (2) of the righteous man as an individual. 

The OT prophets had concerned themselves chiefly 
with the former, and pointed in the main to the restora 
tion (or 'resurrection') of Israel as a nation, and t¢ 
Israel's ultimate possessisn of the earth as a reward o 
righteousness. Later, with the growing claims of thi 
individual, and the acknowledgment of these in th 


2 On other Apocalypses of Baruch. see below, APOCRYPHA 
20. 
2 On chaps. 71 80, see § 30f 
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HA, § 21, no. ro), Paul (Apocrvpna, § 13). 

yO. 13). Zephaniah (Zé. § 21, no. x). 

nos. [a], no. 2, and § 21, no. x2; also below, § 49). 

eligious and intellectual life, the second problem pressed 
tself irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers, and 
nade it impossible for any conception of the divine rule 
und righteousness which did not render adequate satis- 
action to the claims of the righteous individual to gain 
.cceptance. Thus, in order to justify the righteousness 
if God, there was postulated not only the resurrection 
if the righteous nation but also the resurrection of the 
tighteous individual. Apocalyptic literature, therefore, 
strove to show that, in respect alike of the nation and 
of the individual, the righteousness of God would be 
‘ully vindicated ; and, in order to justify its contention, 
t sketched in outline the history of the world and of 
nankind, the origin of evil and its course, and the 
inal consummation of all things; and thus, in fact, 
t presented a Semitic philosophy of religion (cp 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT, § p. The righteous as a 
aation should yet possess the earth either in an eternal 
or in a temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny 
of the righteous individual should finally be determined 
according to his works. For, though he might perish 
untimely amid the world's disorders, he would not fail 
to attain through the resurrection the recompense that 
was his due in the Messianic kingdom, or in heaven 
itself. The conceptions as to the duration and character 
of the risen life vary with each writer. 

The writings that are treated of in the rest of this article, 
however, deal not only with the Messianic expectations 
but also with the exposition and application of the Law 
to the numberless circumstances of life. As Schiirer 
has rightly observed, the two subjects with which Jewish 
thought and enthusiasm were concerned were the Law 
and the Messianickingdom. These were, in fact, parallel 
developments of Pharisaism. As we have the former— 
its legalistic side—represented in the Book ¢ /udbziees, 
so we have the latter—its apocalyptic and mystical side 
—set forth in the Book of Enoch. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs give expression to both sides of 
Pharisaism ; but this book, as we shall see in the 
sequel, is really a composite work and springs from 
authors of different schools. The rest of the books here 
discussed belong mainly to the apocalyptic side of 
Pharisaism. 

It is a characteristic of apocalyptic as distinguished 
from prophecy that the former trusts to the written, the 

latter to the spoken, word. This is due 

3. Method. largely to the fact that the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its concerns, 
and that, when he fixes his gaze on the future, his 
prophecy springs naturally from the circumstances of 
the present. The apocalyptic writer, on the other 
hand, almost wholly despairs of the present; his main 
interests are supramundane. He entertains no hope of 
arousing his contemporaries to faith and duty by direct 
and personal appeals. His pessimism and want of faith 
in the present thus naturally lead him to pseudonymous 
authorship, and so he approaches his countrymen with 
a writing which purports to be the work of some 
great figure in their history, such as Enoch, Moses, 
Daniel, or Baruch. The standpoint thus assumed is as 
skilfully preserved as the historical knowledge and 
conditions of the pseudonymous author admit, and the 
future of Israel is * foretold’ in a form enigmatical indeed 
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but generally intelligible. All precision ceases, however, 
when we come to the real author’s own time: his 
predictions, thenceforward, are mere products of the 
religious imagination, and vary with each writer. In 


nearly every case, we should add, these books claim to , 


be supernatural revelations given to the men by whose 
names they are designated. 

It will not be amiss here to notice the gross mis- 
apprehension under which Jost, Graetz, and other 
Jewish writers laboured when they pro- 
nounced this literature to be destitute 
of value for the history of Jewish 
religion. To such statements it is’a sufficient answer 
that from zoo B.c. to 70 A.D. the religious and political 
ideals that really shaped the history of Judaism found 
their expression in this literature. It is not in the 
discussions and logomachies of the Rabbinical schools 
that we are to look for the influences and aims that 
called forth some of the noblest patriotism and _ self- 
sacrifice the world has ever witnessed, and educated the 
nation for the destinies that waited it in the first century 
of our era, but in the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic 
books which, beginning with Daniel, had a large share 
in preparing the most religious and ardent minds of 
Galilee and Judzea either to pass over into Christianity, 
or else to hurl themselves in fruitless efforts against the 
invincible might of Rome, and thereby all but annihilate 
their country and name. _ Still it is true that the work of 
the scribes and the exposition of the schools had opened 
the way for this new religious and literary development. 
The eschatological element, moreover, which later 
attained its full growth in such pseudepigraphical 
writings as Daniel, Enoch, Noah, etc., had already 
strongly asserted itself in later prophets such as Is. 
24-27, Joel, Zech. 12-14. Not only the beginnings, 
therefore, but also a well-defined and developed type of 
this literature had already established itself in the OT. 
Its further developments were moulded, as we have 
pointed out above, by the necessities of the thought and 
by the historical exigencies of the time. 

Cp Smend‘sintroductory essay on Jewish apocalyptic, ZA TH” 
5 222-250 (85); Schiirer, Hist. 544 7; Hilgenfeld, Die sud. 
Apokalyptikin ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 1859 (Einl.). 

I. THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH.—The Apocalypse 
of Baruch was for the first time made known to the 

6. The Syriac modern world through a Latin version 
: of Ceriani in 1866 (Mon. Sacr. i. 
Baruch. 273-98). This version was made from 

a Syriac MS of the sixth century, the text of which was 
also in due course published by the same scholar, in 
ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo-lithographic 
facsimile in 1883. An examination of the Syriac version 
makes it clear that this version is a 


4, Historical 
value. 


6. A transla- Ms 
« translation from the Greek. It occasion- 
tion from ally transliterates Greek words, and 
Greek. the text is at times explicable only 


on the supposition that the wrong alternatives of two 
possible meanings of certain Greek words have been 
followed by the translator. Even before Ceriani’s 
publication, however, we had some knowledge of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch; for chaps. 78-86, which contain 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine tribes and a half that were 
in captivity. had already appeared in Syriac and Latin, 
in the London and the Paris Polyglots, in Syriac alone in 
Lagarde’s Zid. Vet. Test. Apoc. Syr. 1861, in Latin 
alone in Fabricius’s Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test., and in 
English in Whiston’s Authentic Records. Ceriani’s Latin 
version was republished in Fritzsche’s Lib. Apoc. Vet. 
Test. (’'71)n a slightly emended form; but, as the 
Syriac text was still inaccessible. Fritzsche’s emendations 
are only guesses more or less fortunate — generallyless. 

We have just remarked that the Syriac version is 
a translation from the Greek. We shall 


7. The ; . 
original "°W enumerate the reasons from which 

g ears that the Greek was in turn 
Hebrew. 


trang ated from a Hebrew original. 
Gi.) The quotations from, or unconscious reproductions of, the 
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DI agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text against 
&%. i.) Hehrew idioms survive in the Syriac text. ’Vhus 
here arc many instances of the familiar Hehrew idiom of the 
infinitive absolute combined with the finite verb, and many 
breaches of Syriac grammar in the Syriac text are probably tobe 
explained as survivals of Hebrew order and Hehrew syntax. 
(ii.) Unintelligible expressions in the Syriac can he explained 
and the text restored bv retranslation into Hebrew. Thus. 
among many others, the passages 21 9, 11, 12, 242 and 
627 can be restored by retranslation into Greek and thence 
into Hebrew. The Syriac in these verses is the stock rendering 
of Sixacode¢Gae and this in turn of pws but pry also=68ixatos 
elvat, and this’ is the meaning required in the above passages, 
where the Greek translator erroneously adopted the commoner 
rendering. (iv.) Many paronontasie discover themselves on 
retranslation into Hebrew. See Charles, Apoc. Bar. 44’53. 


The final editor of this work assumes for literary 
purposes the person of Baruch. the son of Neriah. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood 

8. Contents. of Jerusalem; the supposed time is the 
period immediately preceding and subsequent to the 
capture of the city by the Chaldaans. Baruch, who 
begins by declaring that the word of the Lord came 
to him in the twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah,! speaks 
throughout in the first person. If we exclude the letter 
to the tribes in the captivity (chaps. 78-87), the work 
naturally divides itself into seven sections, separated from 
one another in all but one instance (z.e. after 35) by 
fasts which are, save at the end of the first section, of 
seven days’ duration. The omission of a fast after chap. 
35 may have been due either to an original oversight of 


the final editor or to the carelessness of a copyist. 

That the text requires the insertion of such a fast is to be con- 
cluded on the following grounds :—According to the scheme of 
the final editor events proceed in each section in a certain 
order (see Charles, Afoc. Bar. 9, 36, 61). Thus first we 
find a fast, then generally a prayer, then a divine message or 
disclosure, and finally an announcement of this to an individual 
or to the people. Thus in the fifth section, 21-34, we have a 
seven-days’ fast (211), a prayer (214-26), a revelation (22- 30), 
and an address to the people (21 24). Then another seven-days’ 
fast should ensue at the beginning of the sixth section (86-46). 
With theexception of this omission events follow in this section 
as in the others. 


These sections are very unequal in length— 1-56 
57-8 9-124 125-20 21-35 36-46 47-77—a fact that, 
though it does not in itself make against unity of 
authorship, confirms the grounds afterwards to be 


adduced for regarding the work as composite. 

1. The first section (1-56) opens with God’s revelation to 
Baruch regarding the coming destruction of Jerusalem. But a 
time of prosperity should return. 

2, According to the next section (57-94 Baruch fasts until 
the evening, and the Chaldeans encompass Jerusalem next day. 
In a vision Baruch sees the sacred vessels removed from the 
temple by angels and hidden in the earth till the last times. 
The angels next overthrow the walls, the enemy are admitted 
and the people carried away captive to Babylon. 

3. In the third section (92-12 4), Baruch fasts seven days, and 
receives a divine command to tell Jeremiah to go to Babylon; 
but Baruch himself is to remain at Jerusalem to receive God‘s 
revelations regarding the future. Baruch bewails Jerusnlem 
and the lot of the survivors. ‘ Would that thou hadst ears, O 
earth, and that thou hadst a heart, O dust, that ye might go and 
announce in Sheol and say to the dead : “Blessed are ye more 
than we who live.” 

4. In the fourth section (12 5-20), Baruch fasts for seven days, 
and is told hy God that he will be oreserved till the end of time 
in order to bear testimony against‘ the nations that oppressed 
Zion. When Baruch complains of the prosperity of the wicked 
and the calamities of the righteous, God answers that the future 
world is made on account of the righteous—that the blessings of 
life are to he reckoned not by its length but by its quality and 
itsend. Baruch is hidden not to publish this revelation (20 3). 

5. In the fifth section (21 1-35), Baruch fasts as usual, seven 
days. He deplores the bitterness of life, nnd supplicates God to 
bring about the promised end. God reminds him of his ignor- 
ance, and declares that the end, though close at hand, cannot 
arrive till the predestined number of men be fulfilled, and again, 
in answer to Baruch’s question respecting the nature and the 
duration of the judgment of the ungodly, describes the coming 
time of tribulation, which will be divided into twelve parts. At 
its close the Messiah will he revealed. Baruch summons a 
meeting of the elders in the valley of Kedron, and announces to 
them the future glory of Zion. 

6. The sixth section (36-46) should begin with the missing fast 
of seven davs. Shortly after, he has a vision of a cedar and a vine 














1 We may observe here that Jeconiah reigned only three 
months, and was carried captive to Babylon eleven years before 
the fall of Jerusalem. 
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whichsymholise the Roman powerand the triumphofthe Messiah. 
When Baruch askswho shall share im the future blessedness, God 
answers : ‘To those who have believed there will be the blessed- 
ness that was spoken of aforetimne,’ Baruch then (44-47) calls 
together his first-born son and seven of the elders, tells them of 
his approaching end, and exhorts them to keep the law, for ‘a 
wise man will not he wanting to Israel, nor ason of the law to 
the race of Jacob.” 

7. After a fast of seven days, Baruch in the seventh section 
(47-77) prays for Israel. The revelations that ensue tell of the 
coming tribulation. J2aruch bewauls the evil effects of Adam’s 
fall. In answer to his request, he is instructed as to the nature 
of the resurrection bodies. Then, in a new vision (53-74), he sees 
a cloud ascending from the sea and covering the whole earth. 
There was lightning about its summit, and soon it began 
to discharge first black waters and then clear, and again hlack 
waters and then clear, and so on till there had been six black 
waters and six clear. At last it rained black waters, darker 
than had been all that were before. Thereupon, the lightning 
on the summit of the cloud flashed forth and healed the earth 
where the last waters had fallen, and twelve streams came up 
from the sea and became subject to that lightning. In 
the fullowing chapters the vision is interpreted. The cloud is 
the world, and the twelve successive discharges of black waters 
and clear waters symbolise six evil periods and six good periods 
of the world’s history. The eleventh period, symbclised by the 
hlack waters, pointed tothe supposedpresent tribulation of Jeru- 
salem. Therest of the interpretation follows in the future tense. 
The twelfth clear waters point to the renewed prosperity of Israel 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The last hlack waters that 
were to flow pointed to troubles, earthquakes, and wars over 
the whole earth. Such as survived these were to fall by the 
hands of the Messiah. These blackest of all the waters were 
to be followed by clear waters, which symbolized the blessedness 
of the Messianic times. This Messianic period should form the 
boundary line between corruption and incorruption. ‘ That time 
is the consummation of that which is corruptible,and the begin- 
ning of that which is incorruptible.’ Baruch thanks God for 
the revelation vouchsafed. He is then informed of his coming de- 
parture from the earth, hut is hidden first to go and instruct the 
neonle. He admonishes them to be faithful (chap. 77), and at 
their request sends two epistles, one to their brethren in Babylon 
(‘the two and a half tribes’) and the other to the tribes (‘nine 
and a half’) beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
chaps. 78-87, It is probable that the lost letter to the two tribes 
and a half is identical with, oris the source of, the Greek Baruch 
39-429, See Charles, Apoc. Bar. 65-67. 


From the discoverv of the Apocalypse of Baruch in 
. 1866 till 1891, it was regarded by scholars 
», x 
eee as the work of one author. In the latter 
aaa year, Kabisch, in an article entitled ‘ Die 
*  Quellen der Apocalypse Baruchs’ (/PT, 
1891, pp. 66-10%), showed beyond the possibility of 
question that the work was composite and derived from 
at least three or four authors. 

Thus be distinguishes 1-241, 30 2-34, 41-52, and 75-67 as the 
groundwork written after 70 AD. since these chapters imply 
the destruction of the temple. He further observes that these 
parts are marked by a despair which no longer looked for peace 
and happiness in this world, but fixed its regards on the world 
of incorruption. In the other pieces of the book there is a 
strong faith in Israel‘s ultimate triumph here, and an optimism 
which looks for the consummation of Messianic bliss in this 
life; and, as Kahiscb rightly remarks, the temple is still standing. 
These other sections, however, are the work not of one writer 
but of three, being constituted as follows :a short Apoc. 24 3- 
29, the Vine and Cedar Vision 3G-40, and the Cloud Vision 
53-74 : 30 1 322-4, 35 are due to the final editor. 


This theory is certainly in the right direction. It is 
open, however, to unanswerable objections. There is 
10. Present 2° unity in the so-called groundwork. 

- #resent When submitted to a detailed criticism, it 

writer’s exhibits a mass of conflicting conceptions 

results. and statements. The results of such a 
criticism may be stated briefly as follows (for the details 
see Charles, Agoc. Bur. 53-67). 1-26 31-35 41-52 75- 
87 were written after the fall of Jerusalem, and were 
derived from three or possibly four authors, B, B, B,, 
and possibly S. 

By=1-91 43-447 45,4 77-82 84 86 4, written by a Pharisee 
who expected ferusalem to he rebuilt and the dispersion to he 
brought hack from exile. 

Bo=9-12 13-25 802-35 41 f£ 448-15 47-52 75 f£ 63, also by 
a Pharisee who looked for no national restoration, hut only for 
the recompense of the righteous in heaven. 

Bg=85, written by a Jew in exile. 

S.=106-124, possibly by a Sadducee, hut perhaps to be as- 
signed to Bg. 

The rest of the book was written before the fall of 
Jerusalem. It consists of an Apocalypse 27-801 (=A,) 
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and the two Visions 36-40 (=A,) and 53-741 (=A, 
already mentioned. All these different elements were 
combined by the final editor, to whom we owe also 
42-6 26 284 7. 322-4 and possibly some other additions. 

Jewish religious thought busied itself, as already 

observed, mainly with two subjects, the Messianic hope 

14. Critical and the Law; and in proportion as the 

one became more prominent the other 

criteria. fell into the background. Now, the 
chapters written before 70 A.D. arc mainly Messianic. 

Chaps. 27-301 (Aj) and 36-40 (Ag) take account of the Lam 
only indirectly, whereas in those written after that date the whole 
thought and hopes of the writers centre in the Lawas their present 
mainstay and their source of future bliss. In chaps. 53-74 (Ag) 
again, the Messianic hope and the Law are equally emphasized: 
This writing marks the fusion of early Rabbinism and the 
popular Messianic expectation. (See Charles, a. cét.) 

In the sections B, and B,, on the other hand, written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, we have two distinct outlooks 
as to the future. In B, the writer is still hopeful as to 
the future of Jerusalem. 

It is delivered into the hands of its enemies indeed, but only 
for a time Wes The consolation of Zion should yet be 
accomplished (44781 14), and the ten tribes brought hack from 
their captivity (78784x0). Moreover the retribution of the 
Gentiles was close at hand (82 2-9), and’in due time would arrive 
the judgment, in which God’s justice and truth should exact 
their mighty due (859). 

In B,, on the other hand (and if possible still more in 
B,=chap. 85), the writer is full of irremediable despair 
as to the earthly fortunes of Zion and its people in this 
world (106-11). 

Destruction awaits this world of corruption (2119315). The 
righteous have nought to look forsave the new world (44 x2), the 
world that dies not (513), the world of incorruption (855). Only 
in the world to come will every man he recompensed in the 
resurrection according to his works (50 Jip, when the wicked 
shall go into torment and the righteous shali be made like unto 
the angels. 

In the sections written before the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Messianic element, which was wanting in B,, B, 
and B,, is predominant. The three Apocalypses 27-30 
(A,) 36-40 (A,) 53-74 (A,) have many features in 
common—such as an optimistic outlook as to Israel’s 
earthly prosperity, the earthly rule of the Messiah till the 
close of this world, and the material blessings of his 
kingdom. There are, however, good grounds for regard- 
ing them as of differentauthorship. The Messianic reign 
is to close with the final judgment. On the Escha- 
tology of the book see, further, ESCHATOLOGY, § 78. 

All the elements of this book are distinctly Jewish. 
Its authors, as already observed, were Pharisees, full of 

confidence in the future glories of their 

12. Author- nation, either in this world or in the nest, 

ship. notwithstanding their present humilia- 

tions. They entertain the most lofty conceptions as to 

the divine election and the absolute pre-eminence of 
their race. 

It was on Israel’s account that not only the present world 
(1419) but also the coming world (157) was created. Israel is 
God’s chosen people whose like is not on earth (4820); the 
perpetual felicity of Israel lay in the fact that they had not 
mingled with the nations (4623). The one law which they had 
received from the one God (48 24) could help and justify them 
(513); for so far as they kept its ordinances they could not fall 
(48 22) : their works would save them (1472 517633). In due 
time also all nations should serve Israel; but such of themas had 


injured Israel should be given to the sword (7 


726) The carnal 
sensiious nature of the Messiah and his kingdom (29-80 89 --40 
72-74) is essentially Pharisaic. There was to he a general 
resurrection (42812); hut apparently only Israel should I 
saved (514). 











1 Itis possible to determine approximately the earlier limit 
of the composition of Ag by means of what we might call the 
Enochic canon. This is : No early Jewish book which extois 
Enoch couid have been written after 50 a.p., and the attribu- 
tion of Enoch's words and achievements 172 a Jewish work tw 
other OT heroes is a sign that it waswritten after the Pauline 
preaching of Christianity. This hostility to Enoch from zo 
AD. onwards (cp Enoch) is to he traced to Enoch’s acceptance 
among the Christians as a Messianic prophet. For the grounds 
and illustrations of this canon see Charles, Agac. Bar. 
21-22, 191. Now, in 59 5-zr of this Apocalypse many of Inoch‘s 
functions and revelations are assigned to Moses. Hence Ay 
was written after 53 a.p. 
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The affinities of Apoc. Bar. with 4 Esdras are so strik- 
ing and so many that Ewald ascribed the two books to the 
+,., Same author. Though this view has not 
13. aay been accepted in later criticism, it will 
with SQ. not be amiss to draw attention to these 
affinities. (1) The main features of the two books are 
similar. They have one and the same object—to de- 
plore Israel‘s present calamities and awaken hope in the 
coming glories, temporal or spiritual, of their race. 

In both the speaker is a notable figure of the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. In both there is a sevenfold division of 
the work,.and an interval (as arule, of seven days) between each 
two divisions ; and, whereas in the one Ezra devotes forty days 
to the restoration of the scriptures, in the other Baruch is 
bidden to spend forty days inadmonishing Israel before his de- 
parture from the earth. 

(2) They have many doctrinal peculiarities in common. 

According to both, man is saved by his works (4 Esd. 777 833 
97, Ap. Bar, 221412 etc.) 5 the world was created in behalf of 
Israel (4 Esd. 655711913, Af. Bar. 1419157etc.); man came 
not into the world of his own will (4Esd. 85, :44. Bar. 1411 48 
15); a predetermined number of men must be attained before 
the end (4 Esd. 4364, Af. Bar. 2345)’, God will visit his 
creation (4 Esd. 55663892, 4g, Bar. 202244); Adam’s sin was 
the cause of physical death (4Esd. 37, Ad. Bar. 234)5 the souls 
of the good are kept safe in treasuries till the resurrection (4 Esd. 
435-37 7 32 8095, Ap. Bar. 302). 

This list might have been indefinitely added to. 
On the other hand, there are clear points of divergence. 
14. Divergence In Esdras the Messianicreign is limited 

‘ rie to 400 years (728 f ), whereas in Baruch 

from “Esd. this oeriod is quite indeterminate. 
Again, in the former (7 29) the Messiah is to die, and 
the Messianic reign is to close with the death of all 
living things; whereas in the latter, according to 30, the 
Messiah is to return in glory to heaven ,at the elose of 
his reign, and, according to 73 f£, this reign is to be 
eternal, though it is to belong partly to this world and 
partly to the next. 


Again, in Esdras the writer urges that God’s people should be 
punished by God’s own hands and not by the hands of their 
enemies (529 7), for these have overthrown the altar and 
destroyed the temple, and made the holy place a desolation (10 
217). In Earnch it is described at length how the holy vessels 
were removed by angels and the walls of Jerusalem demolished 
by the same agency before the enemy drew nigh (6-8). 

On the question of original sin likewise these two hooks are 
at variance. Whilst in Esdras the entire stream of physical and 
ethical death is traced to Adam (3.721 f 4307 48), and the guilt 
of his descendants minimised at the cost of their first parent 
(yet see 855-61), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam’s transgression (1732345415), hut as to ethical death de- 
clares that “each man is the Adam of his own soul” (5419 5 yet 
see 48 42). 

it will be clear from the facts set forth above that 
the relations of these two apocalypses constitute a com- 

15. Real plex problem. If we attempt to deal with 
rel teh this problem on the supposition that each 

* book is derived from a single author, no 
solution is possible; and the barrenness of criticism 
hitherto in this direction is due to this supposition of their 
unity. When, however, we come perforce to recognise 
their composite nature, we enter at the same time on 
the road that leads to the desired goal. For a pro- 
visional study of the relations between the various con- 
stituents of this apocalypse and 4 Esdras, the reader 
can consult Charles, Apoc. Bar. 67-76. The results of 
this study tend to show that, whilst some of the con- 
stituents of 4 Esdras are older than the latest of Baruch, 
other constituents of Baruch are decidedly older than 
the remaining ones of 4 Esdras. 

The points of contact between this apocalypse and 
the NT are many; but they are for the most part 
16. Relation insufficient to establish a relation of de- 

‘to NT pendence on either side. The thoughts 

* and expressions in questions are explicable 
from pre-existing literature or as commonplaces of the 
time. 


Such, among many others, are Mt. 3 16, 42. Bar. 221, Mt. 26 


24, Ag. Bar. 106, Lk. 2128, Ag. Bar. 237, Rom. 818, Ag. 
Bar. 158. 


The following passages are of a different nature 
and postulate the dependence of our apocalypse on the 
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NT, or possibly, in one or two of the instances, of both 
yn a common source. 

With Mt. 1626, ‘For what shall a man he profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and forfeit his soul? or what shall a 
nan give in exchange for his soul?’ ‘cp.4g, Bar. 5115, ‘For 
what then have men lost their life, or for ,what have those who 
were on the earth exchanged their soul? Also with 1 Cor. 15 
19, ‘If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable,” ep Afoc. Bar. 2113, ‘For if there were 
this life only. . nothing could he more bitter than this.’ Also 
with 1 Cor. 1635, ‘How are the dead raised and with what 
manner of body do they come?’ cp 492, ‘In what shape will 
those live who live in that day?’ Cp also Lk 142 with AZ. 
Bar. 54xo0, Jas. 12 with 526, and Rev. 46 with 512. 

As the Apocalypse of Baruch was written between 
5O0and x00 A.D. it furnishes us with the historical setting 
17. value and background of many of the NT prob- 

“lems, and thereby enables us to estimate 
the contributions made in this respect by Christian 
thought. Thus, whereas, from 492-51, we see that the 
Pauline doctrine of the resurrection in 1 Cor. 1535-50 was 
not an innovation but a developed and more spiritual 
exposition of ideas already current in Judaism, it is clear, 
on the other hand, from the teaching of this book on 
Works and Justification, Forgiveness and Original Sin 
and Freewill (see Charles, op. cé¢. pp. 80-85), what a 
crying need there was for the Pauline dialectic, and 
what an immense gulf lay herein between Christian and 
Rabbinic teaching. No ancient book is so valuable in 
attesting the Jewish doctrine of that period. 

Bibliography.—In addition to the works already mentioned, 
the reader may consult Langen, De Agee. Bar. comm. (‘67) ; 
Ew. GGA (67), 2708-17, 17205 Hist. € Israel, 857-613 
Drummond, 7he Jewish Messiah ('77), 117-132; Kneucker, 
Das Buch Bar. (79), 190-198; Di. ‘Pseudep.” in PRE), 
12 356-358 5 Deane, Pseudep. (9x), 130-162. 

Ii, THE Book OF ENocH.—By the exegesisof later 
times, the statement that Enoch walked with God (Gen. 

«1 524; See ENOCH) was taken to mean 

eek that he enjoyed lle Be privileges of 

Fnoch intercourse with God, and in this inter- 

Noch. _coursereceived revelations as to the nature 
of the heavens and the earth, the present lot and the 
destinies of men and angels. It was natural, there- 
fore, that an apocalyptic literature should seek the 
shelter and authority of his name in ages when such 
literature became current. In the Book Of Enoch pre- 
served in Ethiopic we have large fragments of this 
literature proceeding from a variety of Jewish writers 
in Palestine; and in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
preserved in Slavonic we have further portions of it, 
written originally by Hellenistic Jews in Egypt. To 
the latter book we shall return. 

The Book of Enoch as translated into Ethiopic 
belongs to the last two centuries B.c. All the writers of 

Book of the NT were familiar with it and were 
re <b ; a more or less influenced by it in thought 
fortunes. and diction. It is quoted as a genuine 
production in the Epistle of Jude (x47) and 
as Scripture in that of Barnabas (2. 43165). ‘The 
authors of the Secretsof Huach, Jubilees, Test. xit. Patr., 
Apoc. Bar. and 4Esd. laid it under contribution. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of 
acanonical book; but towards the close of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries it began to be dis- 
credited, and finally it fell under the ban of the Church. 
The latest references to it are to be found in Syncellus 
and Cedrenus, who have preserved large fragments of 
the Greek version. The book was then lost sight 
of till 1773, when two MSS of the Ethiopic version 
were discovered by Bruce. From one of these MSS 
Lawrence made the first modern translation of Enoch 
in 1821. 

Enoch,. was originally written in Heb. or Aram.. 
20. not in Greek. On this question the 

Language. chief Apocalyptic scholars are practi- 
cally agreed. 


In the case of chaps. 1-32 this view is established beyond the 
reach of controversy’ for in10g 19 188272 281 291 3i1 of the 
Greek version we find that the translator transliterated Heb. or 
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Aram. words that were unintelligible to him. The same view 
as to the remaining chapters has been amply proved in the 
Fourn. As. (6) 352-395 by Halévy, who regards the entire 
work as derived from a Hebrew original. See also Charles, 
Book of Enoch, 21-22, 325. Recently some Dutch and German 
scholars have argued for an Aram. original on the ground that 
three Aram. forms have been preserved in the Gizeh Greek frag- 
ment—viz. povea in 182, pavSoBapa in 28 1, and Bafdype. in 29 1. 
The first is, it is true, an Aram. form of 75 and the two latter 
of 1279. This argument, however, is inconclusive. We findaxava 
ing K. 1494 [BA*] as a transliteration of nin, and Aiva in Neh. 
214 [BN} as a transliteration of [Ys and thereareother instances 
of the same peculiarity in @. Hence the presence of such 
Aramaisms in a text is not sufficient in itself to establish an 
Aram. original. 

The Heb. original was translated into Greek, and 
from Greek into Ethiopic and Latin. Of the Greek 


a version chaps. 6-9484-1014 158-16 
21. Versions have come down to us through Syncel- 

—Greek. lus(circ. 800 A.D.) ,and 89 42-49 through 
a Vatican MS. ; but the most important fragment of 
this version— the Gizeh Greek fragment — was discovered 
only a few years ago by the Mission Archéologique 
Frangaise at Cairo, and published in 1892. 

M. Lod's critical edition of this fragment, accompanied by a 
translation, appeared almost simultaneously, and next year it was 
edited by the present writer, with an exhaustive comparison of 
the Greek and Ethiopic versions of 1-32, as an Appendix to his 
work on Enoch. The other Greek fragments will be, found in 
the same work. The Gizeh fragment was edited also by Dill- 
mann (SBA VW [’92], li.-liii. 1039-1054, 1079.1092). The frag- 
meuts of the Greek Enoch with a critical apparatus are to be 


ublished in the znd edition of vol. iii, of Swete's Cambridge 
0.6 
The Latin version is wholly lost—with the exception 
of 19, which is found in a treatise of the Pseudo-Cyprian 
22. Latin entitled Ad Novatianum (see Zahn's 
7 * Gesch. a. NT lichen Kanons, 2797-801), and 
106x-18, which owes its discovery to Mr. James, in 
an eighth-century MS in the British Museum. This 
fragment is critically edited in Charles's Book of Enoch, 
372-375, James, Apocrypha Anecdota, 146-150. 

The Ethiopic version alone preserves the entire text, 
and that in a more ancient and trustworthy form than 
93. Ethiopic the other versions. It has fewer 

; pic. additions, fewer omissions, and fewer 
and less serious corruptions. 

I. The Ethiopie MSS.—The Ethiopic MSS are compara- 
tively many. ‘here are about twenty scattered throughout the 
libraries of Europe, half of them are found in the British 
Museum. The best of all the known MSS is undoubtedly that 
designated Oviert, 4&5 in the British Museum. 

Il. Editions € the Ethiopic Text.—Only two editions have 
appeared — that of Lawrence in 1838 from one MS and that of 

ilmann in 1851 from five MSs. Unhappily,’ these. MSS 
were late and corrupt. The present writer hopes to iss' 
text based on the incomparably better MSS now acces: 
scholars. Such a text is actuallypresupposed in his Translation 
and Commentary of 1893. 

Ill. Translations an% Commentaries,—Tyanslations accom- 
panied by Commentaries have been issued by Lawrence (’2:), 
Hoffmann (’33-738), Dillmann (’53), Schodde (’52), and Charles 

. _ Of Dillmann's and_Scbodde's Translations the reader 
will find a short review in Charles (6-9). 

IV. Critical Inquiries. —Some account of these will be found 
in Schiirer, Hist. 70-73, and in Charles's Book 9f Bnoch, 9-21 
309-311. Of the many works on this book the following deserve 
special mention here. Liicke, Hind, in d. Offend. des Joh.\2) 
(52); Ew. Adkandi, wh. d. &th, Buches Henokh Entstehung, 
Sinn, und LZusammensetzung (55) Kostlin, *Ueh. die 
Entsteh. d. B. Henoch' (Theol. Jahrb, 1850, Pp. 240-279 a 
poor Hilgenfeld, Die sud. Apokalypti (57), 91-1845 ~° Geb; 

ardt, 'Die 7a Hirten des Buches Henoch nnd thre Deutungen 
‘(Merx's Archiv f. wissenschafitl. Erforschung des AT, 18/2, 
vol. ii, Heft 2163-246); Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (87), 
17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace's Dict. € Chr. Biogr. ('So), 
2124-1283 Schiirer, His#. 554-73 5 Lawlor, Journ. Phil, vol. 
xxv. pp. 164-225 [’97]. . : 

The Book of Enoch is a fragmentary survival of an 
entire literature that once circulated under his name. 


To'this fact the plurality of books as- 








24, Som. signed to Enoch from the first may in 
positeness. some sense point : as. for instance, the 


expression § books' in 10412; Test. xii. Putr. Jud. 18; 
Origen, ¢, Cedstm, 554, and elsewhere. Of this literature 
five distinct fragments have been preserved in the five 
books into which the Book of Enoch is divided (1-36 
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17-71 72-82 83-90 91-108) . These bookswereoriginally 
‘eparate treatises ; in later tiines they were collected 
und edited, but were much mutilated in the course of 
‘edaction and incorporation into a single work. In 
\ddition to this Enoch literature, the final editor of the 
»00k made use of a lost apocalypse, the Book of Noah 
mentioned in Jubilees 1023 2110), from which he drew 
3-1] (?) 17-19 389120 413-8 433 547 552 59 f 65- 
3925 106 f Another fragment of the Book of Noah 
yas been embodied in the Book of Jubilees (see below, 
i 57). 

We have already remarked that in the five books into 
vhich the whole work is divided we have the writings 
25. Criticism of five different authors. Before we 

. * proceed to give some of the grounds 
or this statement, we shall give in merest outline the 
lifferent constituents found in the work by the chief 
scholars who have studied the subject. 

Liicke in his Zind. (see above, § 23) regards the book as con- 
isting of two parts. The first part embraces 1.3G 72-105, 
written at the beginning of the Maccabean revolt, or, according 
o his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus: the second 
sonsists of the Similitudes (36-71), and was written in the early 
jays of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there are 
some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the entire 
work to a Christian author of the second century. | In this view 
ae was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofinann 
deserves mention in this connection on the ground of his having 
2een the first to give the correct pnterpretanion of the seventy 
shepherds in 894 Ew. in his Adhandé, (see above, § 23) gives 
the following scheme :—Rook I. (87-71) circa 1448.¢. 3 Book II. 
(1-16 81 x-4 84 91-105) circa 135 B.c.; Book III. (20-36 72-90 
106.7.) circa 128 B.C. 5 108 later. Book IV., the Book of Noah 
‘63-8 8-3 97 10x-3 11 220 17-19 54 7-552 601-10 2425 64-6916), 
:omewhat later than the preceding. Késtlin in his essay (see 
ibove, § 23), a contribution of great worth, arrives at the follow- 
ing analysis 2 the gronndwork (1-16.21-86 72-105) circa 110 BC. = 
the Similitudes (87-71 and 17-19) before 64 BC ; Noachic 
Fragments (647-55 2 6065-69 25, possibly also 20 829-20 106 /). 
108 is an Essene addition. Hilgenfeld (of. ezt.) regards the 
groundwork, consisting of 1-1020-86 72-105, as written before 
98 B.c., and the remaining chapters as coming from the hand 
of a Christian Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. The 
interesting study of Tideman (7A? [1875] 262-296), and the 
works of Lipsius, Schiirer, Drummond, enumerated above (§ 23); 
and Schodde (7%e Book ef Bnoch, 1882)¢c2n only be mentioned 
here. As Dillmann changed his mind three times, and in each 
instance for the better, it will be enough to give his final 
analysis. The gronndwork (1-3G 72-105) in the time of John 
Hyrcanus; the Similitudes and 17-19,'before 64 Bc. ; the 
Noachic fragments (6 3-8 81-3 97 1013% 20 39 12@ 547-552 GO 
65-69 25 106 A); 108 from a later hand. 


We shall now proceed to discuss this question 

directly, and endeavour to carry the 

26. Results. cision of the book one further stage 
towards finality. 

Disregarding the interpolations from the Book of Noah 
already mentioned as well as the closing chapter, we find 
that all critics are agreed in ascribing the Similitudes 
(37-70)to an authorship different from the rest. The 
remaining chapters (1-3672-104) have been regarded by 
all critics except Ewald and Lipsius as proceeding from 
oneand the same author; but these scholars, while differ- 
ing from each other, have not persuaded any one but 
themselves as to the justness of their respective analyses. 
In their contention, however, as to the conipositeness of 
these chapters they were undoubtedly right. This 
question has been gone into at length in Charles's Book 
of Enoch, 55 f., 187-189, 220 f., 260-263, where 
grounds are given for believing that sections 1-36, 72-82, 
83-90, and gi-104 are writings distinct as to author- 
ship, system of thought, and date. We must now 
proceed to sketch briefly the various independent writings 
contained in the entire work, assigning to each its most 
probable date. 

Part I., consisting of chaps. 1-36 (for the Noachic 
interpolations, see § 24), was written at latest befoi-e 

1708.c., and mainly from the prophetic 

27. Chaps. standpoint of such chapters as Is. 65. 

136. This is, undoubtedly, the oldest part of 

the book, being anterior to 72-82, 83-90, 91-104, as it is 
used by the writers of these sections. 

As S3-90 was written not later than 161 B.c., 1-86 must be 
some years earlier, and, as there is no allusion to the massacres 
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of Antiochus Epiphanes, the above date, 170, is the latest 
reasonable limit for its composition. 

This book—z.e., 1-36— isthe oldest piece of Jewish 
literature that teaches the general resurrection of Israel, 
describes Sheol according to the conception that prevails 
in the NT as opposed to that of the OT, or represents 
Gehenna as a final place of punishment (cp ESCHATO- 
LOGY, § 63). The problem of the author is to justify 
the ways of God to men. 

The righteous will not suffer always (11), Sin is the cause of 
this suffering and the sin of man is due to the lust of the angels 
— the Watchers (96910108), Hence the Watchers, their 
companions, and their children, will he destroyed (104-10 12). 
Their destruction will formthe prelude to the first world-judgment, 
of which the Deluge will form the completion (10%-3). Sin still 
prevailed afterthe Deluge: however, through the influence of the 
evil spirits that went forth from the slaughtered children of the 
Watchers and the daughters of men (161). These act with 
impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime character 
finds its recompense in some measure immediately after death 
(22). In the last judgment the Watchers, the demons, and. all 
classes of Israelites with one exception, will receive their final 
award (19 22 13) This judgment is preceded by a general 
resurrection of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna 
(272) ; the earth is cleansed from sin (1020-22); the Messianic 
kingdom is established, with Jerusalem asa centre (25 5); and 
God abides with men ie 3). The Gentiles are converted (1021). 
The righteous eat of the tree of life (254-6) and thereby enjoy 
patriarchal lives (59). As to what befalls the righteous after the 
second death there is no hint in this fragmentary section. 

Part II., consisting of 83-90, was written between 

28, Chaps. 166 and r6r B.c., mainly from the same 

83-90 standpoint aS Daniel. On a variety of 
. grounds, we are obliged to discriminate 
this section from the preceding. 

It will be enough to mention that, whereas in this there 
is a Messiah, in the preceding there was none, in this the 
life of the righteous is apparently unending, in the other it 
was finite; in this the scene of the kingdom is the New 
Jerusalem set up by God himself, in the other it was Jerusalem 
and the entire earth unchanged thongh purified. Finally, the 
picture in 83-90 is developed and spiritual, whilst that in 1-30 was 
naive, primitive, and sensuous. 





The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. 

The Hasidim (see AssIDEANS), symholised hy the lambs that 
are born to the white sheep (906), are already an organised party 
in the Maccahean revolt. The lambs that become homed are 
the Maccahean family, and the great horn who mn still warring 
while the author of the section is writing is Judas the Maccahee 
(809), who died in 61 B.c. 

Chapters 83-90 recount two visions :83/, dealing with 
the first world-judgment; 85-90, dealing with the entire 
history of the world till the final judgment. In the 
second vision the author considers the question of Israel's 
unmerited suffering. 

Israel has indeed sinned ; but the punishment immeasurably 
transcends its guilt. These undue severities, the author shows, 
have not come from the hand of God; they are the doing of 
the seventy shepherds into whose care Ged committed Israel 
(8959). These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to 
thefr trust; but not with impunity. An account has been taken 
of all their deeds (8961-64), and for them and for their victims 
there is laid up a due recompense (9033). Moreover, when the 
outlook is darkest, a league of the righteous is organised 
in Israel (906). In it there will arise a family from which 
will come forth the deliverer of Israel, Judas the Maccahee 
(909-16). Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vain, and God's appearance in person to judge will he the signal 
for their destruction. The apostates will he cast into Gehenna, 
and the wicked angels into an abyss of fire (9020-25). God 
himself will set up the New Jerusalem (9028 29) ; the surviving 
Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel (9030); the righteous 
dead will he raised to take part in the kingdom; and finally 
the Messiah will appear among them (9037). The Messianic 
kingdom lasts on earth for ever, and its members enjoy ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

It will be observed that this is the earliest appearance 
of the Messiah in non-canonical literature (see MESSIAH, 
€5; EscHaToLocy, § 60). He has, however, no réle 
to play : he has not as yet vindicated for himself a place 
in the apocalyptic doctrine of the last things. 

Part III., consisting of 91-104, was written between 
134 and 95 B.c, The well-defined opposition of the 

29. Chaps. Pharisees and the Sadducees depicted in 

91-104, this section cannot have been earlier than 

the breach between John Hyrcanus and 
the Pharisees (see ISRAEL, § 78; SCRIBES, § 18); hence 
not earlier than 134 B.C. On the other hand, it cannot 
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have been later than 95 B.C., as the merely passing 
reference to persecution in 10315 could hardly be inter- 
preted of Jannzeus after his savage massacres of the 
Pharisees in 95 B.C., which won for him the title, ‘the 
slayer of the pious.' 

This section was originally, like 83-90, an independent writing. 
In adapting it to its present environment, the redactor of the 
entire work broke up its original arrangement. In order to 
recover this we must read it in the following order :—92 91 1-10 
931-x0 9112-19 94-104. On a variety of grounds (see Charles 
Book of Enoch, 260-263), we must attribute this work to quit: 
another author than that of either of the preceding sections. 

In passing from 83-90 to 91-104 we enter on a world 
of new conceptions (cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 64 f}. In 
all previous apocalyptic writings the resurrection and 
the final judgment have been the prelude to an ever- 
lasting Messianic kingdom 5; whereas in the present 
writing these great events are relegated to the close 
of the Messianic kingdom, and not till then do the 
righteous enter on their reward.- This kingdom is 
temporary (9112-15); there is no Messiah; the right- 
eous with God's help vindicate their just cause and 
destroy their oppressors. On the close of the kingdom 
follow the final judgment (9115} and the risen spiritual 


life of blessedness in a new heaven (9110 923). In 
this view of the future the centre of interest has 
obviously passed from the material world to the 


spiritual, and the Messianic kingdom is no longer 
the goal of the hopes of the righteous. Their faith finds 
its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality in heaven 
itself. This immortality is an immortality of the soul 
only (103 3-4). As for the wicked, they will descend 
into the pain of Shed and abide there everlastingly 
(98 310 10478). Here (1037) Shedl appears as Hell 
for possibly the first time. 

ere Part LV. The Similitudes, consisting of 
ss ieargrerarals EL were written between 94 and 79 

CRAB: 8 (540: B.C., Or between 70 and 64 B.C. 


‘The kings and the mighty,’ so often denounced, are the 
later Maccabean princes and their Sadducean supporters : the 
later Maccabean princes, for the blood of the righteous was 
not shed (as the writer complains, 4712 t before 95 B.c - 
not the Herods, for the Sadducees were not allies of the Herods, 
and Rome was not as yet known to the writer as one of the 
great world-powers. This last fact necessitates an earlier-date 
than 64 B.c., when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs 
of Judzea. 


In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of 
the righteous, the author of the Similitudes has no 
interest save for the moral and spiritual world. His 
view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and follows closely 
in the wake of Daniel. 

The origin of sin is traced one stage farther hack than in 1-38. 
.The first authors of sin were the Satans (407). The Watchers 
fell through becoming subject to these and leading mankind 
astray (546). Though the Watchers were forthwith confined in 
a deep abyss, sin still flourishes in the world and sinners deny 
the name of the Lord of Spirits (88 2) and of his Anointed (48 10), 
and the kings and the mightyoppress the children of God (8211). 
Suddenly there will appear the Head of Days, and with him 
the Son of Man (46234 482), to executejudgment upon all alike. 
To this end there will be a resurrection of all Israel (511 
615), and all judgment will he committed to the Son of Man 
Go 6927), who will judge all according to their deeds (411). 

in and wrong-doing will he banished from the earth (492), and 
heaven and earth be transformed (4545), and the righteous 
will have their mansions in Paradise (396 412). The Elect One 
will dwell among them (454); they will be clad in garments of 
life (6215 16), become angels in heaven (414), and continue to 
grow in knowledge and righteousness (88 5). 

It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this 
section is unique, not only aS regards the other sections 
of Enoch but also in Jewish literature as a whole (see, 
further, ESCHATOLOGY, § 66). 

The Messiah exists from the beginning (462); he sits on 
the throne of God (453 473), and possesses universal dominion 
(626); and all judgment is committed unto him (6927). If we 
turn to the other sections we find that in 1-36 and ete there is 
no Messiah at all; whilst in $3-90 the Messiah is evidently 
human, and has no real réle to play in the doctrine of the last 
things. 

If the reader will turn to the list of Noachic interpola- 
tions (seeabove, § 24) he will find that many of them 
are to be found in this section. 
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They have as a rule been drawn from an already existing 
Apocalypse of Noah, and adapted by an editor to their present 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing from the Simili- 
tudes characteristic terms, such as‘ Lord of Spirits,’ ‘Head of 
Days,’ ‘ Sou of Man,’ to which, however, either through ignor- 
ance or of set intention, he generally gives a new connotation. 

Chapter 71 does not belong tothe Similitudes. It shows 
the same misuse of characteristic phrases as the interpola- 
tions just referred to (see Charles, Book of Enoch, 183 f.). 

Part V., the Book of Celestial Physics, consists of 


sat 72-78 8279. This, like the precedin 
phys Daahane sections, is a work of independent 


authorship. There are no means of 
72-78, 82, 79), determining its date. 


It has suffered from both disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of the editor of the whole work. In the first place, 
80 #4 is a manifest intrusion written from a standpoint quite 
different from that of the rest. In the next place 82 does not 
stand in its original position. The opening word; of 79 in fact 
presuppose 82 as already read. We have found a similar disloca- 
tion of the text in Part III, 

Part VI., the Noachian and other interpolations. 
These have been enumerated above (§ 24) . 


The influence of Enoch on Jewishliterature (to exclude 
for the moment the NT) is seen in 
Jubtlees (writtenabout the beginning of 

of Enoch. the Christian era), in the Slavonic Enoch 
(1-50 A.D.), Test. x2. Putr., Agoc. Bur., and in 4 Esdras. 

In Jewish apocalyptic before 40 A.D. Enoch was 
the chief figure next to Daniel ; but his acceptance by 
the Christians as a Messianic prophet led to his, rejec- 
tion by the Jews. See note on § 10. 

In patristic literature, Enoch is twice cited as Scripture 
in Ep. Barn. (43 165). Itis also quoted with approval, 
though not always by name, by Justin Martyr, Iren. and 
Athenag., Tert., Clem. Alex., Orig., Anatolius. Thence- 
forward it is mentioned with disapproval by Hilary, 
Chrys., Jer., August., and finally condemned in explicit 
terms in the Const. Af. 616. 

Far more important than its influence on Jewish litera- 
ture, was its influence on N T diction (2) and doctrine (b). 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the indubitable 
instances. Enoch is quoted directly in Jude 14,4 Phrases, 
clauses, or thoughts derived from it, or of closest kin with it, 
are found in Jude 413 73 Rev.27 310 46 G10 91 1420 2013; 
Rom. 838 95; Eph.laz; Heb.115; Acts314; Jn.52227; 
Lk. 935 169 2335 5 Mt. 192g 25 41 26 24. 

(4) The doctrines in Enoch that had a share in mould- 
ing the analogous NT doctrines, or formed a neces- 
sary link in the development of doctrine from the OT to 
the NT, are those concerning the Messianickingdom and 
the Messiah,S hed and the resurrection, and demonology, 
on which reference must be made to the separate articles 
on these heads and to ESCHATOLOGY. We here content 
ourselves with remwking, as regards the doctrine of the 
Messiah, that four titles, afterwards reproduced in the 
New Testament, are first applied to the personal Messiah 
in the Similitudes. These titles are ‘Christ’ or ‘the 
Anointed One,’ ‘ the Righteous One,’ ‘ the Elect One,’ 
and ‘ the Son of Man.’ ‘The first title, found repeatedly 
in earlier writings but always in reference to actual con- 
,temporary kings or priests, is now for the first time (4810 
524) applied to the ideal Messianic king that is to come. 
It is here associated with supernatural attributes. The 
second and the third of these titles, found first in Enoch, 
have passed over into the NT — the former occurring in 
Acts 814 752 2214, the latter in Lk. 935 2835, The last 
title, that of ‘ the Son of Man,’ is historically the source 
of the New Testament designation. ‘To the latter it 
contributes some of its most characteristic contents (see 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 312-317). 

ILI. THe Boox OF THE SECRETS OF EnocH, —~This 
book has, as far as is yet known, been preserved only in 

g ‘i Slavonic. For the sake of convenience 

33. Secrets we shall call it ‘the Slavonic Enoch,’ 

apf Fuach: in contradistinction to the older book, 

its fortunes. which for the same reason we shall 
designate ‘ the Ethiopic Enoch.’ 


32. Influence 
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This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only 
recently come to light through certain MSS, some of 
which were found in Russia and some in Servia. 
Although the very knowledge of such a book was lost for 
probably twelve hundred years, the book was much used 
by both Christians and heretics in the early centuries. 

Citations appear from it, though without acknowledg- 
ment, in the Book gf Adam and Eve, Apoc. Moses and Pan2 
(400-500 A.D.), Sibylline Oracles, Asc. Zsa. and Ep. of Bar. 
(70-90 A.D.). It is quoted hy name in the apocalyptic portions 
of the Test. of the «it. Patr. (circa1 A.v.). It was referred to 
by Orig. and probably by Clem. Alex and was used by Iren. 
Some phrases of the N T may be derive2 from it. 

There are five Slavonic Mss = in two of them the complete 
text is found, while the remaining three supply ouiy a shortened 

and incomplete redaction. For the edition pub- 

34. The lished by the present writer the two best of the 

Slavonic above MSS (A and B) were translated and put at 

MSS the service of the editor by Mr. Morfll. “ The 

* editor had athis disp also Mr. Morfill’s transla- 
tion of Prof. Sokolov’ stext, which is founded on these and other 
MSS. In 1896 Prof. Bonwetsch published his Das Slavische 
Henochbuch, in which he gives a German translation of the MSS 
A and B side by side, preceded bv a short introduction. 


35. 1, (a)The main part of the ‘ Slavonic 
AUEUaEE: Enoch’ was written in Greek. 


Thisis clear from such statements as (1) 3013, ‘And I gave 
him a name (z.e., Adam) from the four substances = the East, the 
West, the North, and the South.’ Adam’s name is thus derived 
from the initial letters of the Greek names of the four quartcrs—- 
dvatorH, Stars, dpxtos, weanuBpia. This derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek : it is impossible in the Semitic languages. 
(2) The writer follows the chronology of @. (3) In 504he 
reproduces the @ text of Dt. 32 35 against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Ecclesiasticus, which was current chiefly in 
Egypt. 

(4) Certain portions were based on Hebrew originals. 
Such a hypothesis is necessary to account for the quota- 
tions from it or references to it which appear in the 
Test. xii. Putr. The fact that the latter work was 
written in Hebrew obliges us to conclude that its author 
drew upon Hebrew originals in quotations and references. 


36. Place. The book was written in Egypt. 


This is deducible from the following facts :—(z) The variety of 
speculations which it holds in common with Philo and other 
Hellenistic writers = thus souls were created before the foundation 
of the world, 235 (cp Philo, De Soseno,122 5 Wisd. 819 se 
Again, man bad seven natures, 309 (cp Philo, De Mundé Op. 40). 
(2) The whole Messianic teaching of the OT does not find a 
single echo in the work of this Hellenised Israelite of Egypt, 
although he shows familiarity with most of its books. (3) Such 
monstrous creatures as appear in chap. 12 are natural products of 
the Egyptian imagination. (4) The syncretistic character of 
the creation narrative in 26 7 betrays Egyptian elements. 

Materials originally derived from this hook are discoverable in 
Joel and Cedrenus (rose-1200 A.D.), though in these authors the 

:._ materials are assigned to other names. Two 
37. Relation passages of the Book af Adam and Lve (see 








to other APocryrHa, § 10) in 16 and 8 are all but 
quotations from 2944 and 812 of our hook. 
works. Again in the Apoc. Moses, 19 (ed. Tisch. 


1866), we have a further development of 142-4 of our text, just 
as in Afoc. Paul. 64 ofrés eat 6 mapddeoos, ela . « 
Sévdpov « « év @ éwaveravero To rvedpa. 7d &ytov is a Christian 
adaptation of Se “And in the midst (of Paradise is) the tree of 
life—on which God rests when he comes into Paradise.’ The 
section on the derivation of Adam’s name in the anonymous De 
Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is to be traced ultimately to 30 13, and 
Augustine’s speculation, De Civ. xxii, 30 5, on the eighth eternal 
day to 332, 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 505-51 1 in 
the Sibylline Oracles 275. In Irenesus, Contra Her. v. 28 3, 
the Jewish speculatioh of 331% is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lommatzsch ed., vol. xxi. 55). However this may 
be, there is no donbtas to the direct reference to 24-30 338 in the 
De Princif.i. 32: Nam et in eo libello . . . quem Hermas 
conscripsit, ita refertnr : Primo omnium crede, ,quia unus est 
Deus, qui esse fecit omnia . . . sed et in Enoch libro his similia 
describuntur.’’ There are good grounds for believing that in a 
still earlier period (50-100 A.u.) the writers of Asc. Zsa 816 
and of Afoc. Bar. 43 were acquainted with 191 and 312 of this 
book respectively. In Eg. Barn. 155-8 and probably in 18 1 
the thought and diction are dependent on 322-88 and 30 15. 


In the NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a close connection if not a 
literary dependence. 


With Mt. 55, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,’ cp 52 22, ‘Blessed 
is he who establishes peace’ » with Mt. 334 35 37, ‘ Swear not at 
all,’ etc., cp 49 x ‘I will not swear by a single oath, neither by 
heaven, nor by’earth, nor by any other creature which God 
made. . «.«Ifthere is no truth in men, let them swear by a word, 
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yea, yea, or nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt. 7 20 and 25 34 cp 42 14 
and 913 with fe. 142 cp 6l2; with Eph. 425 cp 42:2 5 with 
Rev. 9rand 105, cp 421 and 057. Still earlier we find this 
hook not only used but quoted by name in the Test. Dun 5, 
where the statement 7@y mveup.droy ris ied * avéyvev yap ev 
BiPr@ *Evax tod Sucatou, dre b dpxoy tay dary § Zaravas is 
drawn from 183, ‘These are the Grigori (¢.e. "Eypyyopot) who 
with their prince Satanail rejected the holy Lord.” Finally, the 
references to Enoch in Test. Vaph. 4, Test. Sim. 5, Test. Benj. 
9, are adaptations of 342-3. 
The question as to the date has, to a large extent, been 
38. Dat determined already. The portions which 
: © have a Hebrew background are at latest 
pre-Christian. 


This follows from the fact of their quotation in the Test. riz. 
Putr. Turning to the rest of the book, we find that the /es~ 
minus @ quo is determined by the .fact that it frequently uses 
L£cclus. (cp 432 f. 475528 6124, etc. ; see the writer’s edition 
of the Slavonic Enoch). The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is con- 
tinually presupposed tobe in the background. Its phraseology 
and conceptions are reproduced (74f: 3349 ff 352, etc.). At 
times its views are put forward in a developed form (8 1 5 4 4013 
645,; and occasionally divergent conceptions are enunciated 
(167 184). .Finally, explanations are claimed to have been given 
by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are to be found not in 
his writings but in the £274, En. (see 405487). It is possible 
that the Book of Wisdom also was used by our author; see 65 4. 

Since, therefore, Ecclus., the ###, Enoch, and Wisdom 
(7) were used by this author, his work cannot have been 
earlier than 30 B.C. 

The terminus ad guem must be set down as earlier 
than 70 AD. For (1)the temple is still standing. (2) 
This book was known and used by the writers of ZA, 
Barn, and Ase, fsa., and probably by some of the 
writers of the NT. We may with reasonable certainty, 
therefore, assign the composition of the book in Creek to 
the period 50 A.D. The author is thus a contemporary 
of Philo, with whom, accordingly, we find that he holds 
many speculations in common, Much of the book, how- 
ever, goes back to a Hebrew background of an earlier 
date. 

The author was thus an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who 
lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of sacrifices 

+. (426 591 662)—though he is careful 
39. Authorship. to enforce enlightened views with 
regard to them (453 / 614 .)—in the law (528 7), and 
in a blessed immortality (502 6568 7}, in'which the 
righteous will wear ‘the raiment of Gods glory’ (228). 
In questions affecting the origin of the earth, of sin, and 
of death, he allows himself the most unrestricted freedom 
and borrows from every quarter. Thus Platonic (30:6), 
Egyptian (252), and Zend (584-6) elements are in- 
corporated in his system. The result is highly 
syncretistic. 


The book openg with a short account of Enoch as ‘a very 
wise man’ whom God loved and received so that he should see 
the heavenly abodes, the kingdoms of the 
40. Contents. wise, great, and never-changing God.’ In 
chap. 1 two angels appear to Enoch and bid 
him make ready to ascend with them intoheaven. In chap. 2 he 
admonishes his sons and directs them not to seek for him till he 
is brought hack to them. Thereupon (3-G) he is carried up 
through the air into the first heaven, where he beholds a great 
sea, and the elders the rulers of the orders of the stars and the 
treasuries of the show and ice and clouds and dew,’and the 
angels who guard them. Thence the angels bear him to the 
second heaven (7), where he sees the angels who had rebelled 
against God, imprisoned and suffering torments. These angels 
ask Enoch to intercede for them. Next, he ascends to the 
third heaven (8), where is Paradise, with all manner of beautiful 
fruits and ‘ the tree of life on which God rests when he comes 
into the garden,’ and the four streams of honey milk, oil, and 
wine, that water the garden, and go down to he Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. The angels 
inform Enoch that “this place is prepared as an eternal inherit- 
ance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteousness and 
accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to the huhpry 
and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen . . . and walk with: 
out blame before the face of the Lord.’ Enoch is then taken to 
the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown ‘a very 
terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable gloom, 
with ‘fire on all sides, cold, and ice.’ He is told that ‘this 
place is prepared as an eternal inheritance’ for those ‘who 
commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft? . . . who 
oppress the poor, who are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, envy, evil 
thoughts, fornication, murder,’ who ‘worship gods without life,’ 
Thence Enoch is conducted to the fourth heaven, where he is 
shown the courses of the sun and moon (11), and the pheenixes, 
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and the chalkadri ? (12; cp CockatricE) and the eastern and 
western gates of the sun (13-16), and ‘ an aimed host serving the 
Lord with cymbals and organs’ (17). 

In 18 he is taken up to the fifth heaven, where he sees the 
Watchers who had rebelled; their. brethren were already 
confined in torment in the second heaven. Then he passes to 
the sixth heaven (19), where are the angels who regulate all the 
powers of nature and the courses of the stars, and write down 
the deeds of men. Finally, he is raised to the seventh heaven 
‘20 f.), where he sees God sitting on his throne, and the 
heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the throne, 
and the Seraphim singing the trisagion. He falls down and 
worships (22). At God’s command, Michael takes from him his 
earthly robe, anoints him with the holy oil, and clothes him 
with the raiment of God’s glory. Thus Enoch becomes like one 
of the glorious ones. Under the instruction of Vretil (chap. 28), he 
writes 366 books, in thirty days and thirty nights, about things 
in heaven and earth, and about the souls of men created from 
eternity, and their future dwelling-places. 

In 24-26 God makes known to Enoch how he created the 
invisible out of the visible; how he commanded Adoil (possibly 
a corruption of Usiel, regarded as=light of God), and Arkhas 
(possibly from yyy or Aram, yxpix=earth), to come forth and 
burst asunder; and so the light on high and the world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27), and made the seven heavens, and caused the waters 
under the heaven to be gathered into one place, and made the 
earth from the waters (28). Such were the creations of the first 
day. And on the second day God created the heavenly hosts 
(293-3). And one of the archangels (Satanail) rebelled, and 
God cast him down (294.4) from the heights. On the third 
day (3012) God caused the earth to produce trees and herbs, 
and planted Paradise. On the fourth (803-6), he ordered great 
lights to be in the various circles of the heavens— Saturn, 
Venus, Mars, the Sun, Jupiter Mercury the Moon. On the 
fifth (307-28), he created the hsh of the’sea, and the fowl of 
heaven, and every thing that moveth on the earth, and on 
the sixth he made man from seven substances, and called him 
Adam, and showed him the two ways. While Adam was in 
Paradise he could see the angels in heaven (31); but Satan 
envied him and deceived Eve. And God established the 
eighth day (331-2), at the beginning of which time should be no 
more. The corruption of the earth and the deluge are then 
foretold, and the preservation of Noah (35). God bids Enoch 
return to the earth for thirty days and teach his sons during 
that time (86-38), Enoch admonishes and instructs his sons, 
tells them what he has seen, and gives utterance to nine 
beatitudes (89-42). He ‘impresses on them the incomparable 
dignity of goodness— ‘none is greater than he who fears God* 
(48). They are not to revile the person of man, but to present 
their offerings 5yet they must not value these unduly, but con- 
sider the heart from which they spring (44-46). Enoch gives his 
hooks to his sons (47) ; instructs them not to swear (49); and bids 
them in meekness accomplish the number of their days, and 
be open-handed to those in need (50,4). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and the woes with which they are contrasted 
(2). The departed saints, he says, do not, intercede for the 
iving (53). t the close of the appointed time (55-59) Enoch 
again addresses his sons. He declares that no soul shall 
perish till the final judgment, and that the souls of beasts will 
then bring charges against the men who ill-treated them. 
Further instruction follows, as to sacrifice and man’s duty to 
the needy, and warning against contempt and lying (60-68). 
The people assemble in Achuzan to take leave of Enoch, who 
addresses them on various topics and exhorts them to faithful- 
ness. He is then carried up to the highest heaven. His sons 
build an altar in Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and 
praising God (64-68). 

The value of the book, in elucidating contemporary 

and subsequent religious thought, may 

41, Value. be exemplified by the fresh evidence it 
contributes on the following beliefs :— 

1. The millennium.-—This Jewish conception is first 
found in 322-832. From this its origin is clear. The 
account in Genesis of the first week of creation came in 
pre-Christian times to be regarded not only as a history 
of the past, but also as a sketch of the future of the 
world. Thus, as the world was created in six days, its 
history was to last 6000 years ; for r090 years with God 
are as one day (Ps.904; Jub. 430; 2 Pet.38); and as 
God rested on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 
years there should be a rest of 1000 years—Le., the 
millennium. 

2. The sewn heavens,—The detailed account of the 
seven heavens in this book has served to explain 
difficulties in the NT conceptions of the heavens, and 
has shown beyond the reach of controversy that the 
sevenfold division of the heavens was believed by Paul, 
by the author of Hebrews, and probably by the author 
of Revelation. On the Secrets of Enoch see also 


EscHATOLOGy ,§ 75. 
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IV. THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH.—This apocryph 
has come down tous in its entirety only in the Ethiopic 
version. It isa composite work, as we 
42. Ascens. Isa. ; shall see; and two, if not three, of 
its fortunes. its constituents existed independently 
before their incorporation in the present work. Of 
these the oldest is undoubtedly 213:2 and 5r 6-14, 
which contains an account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(cp ISAIAH, i, § 1, end). From this section, which is of 
Jewish authorship, seem to have been derived such state- 
ments as : ‘they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, 
.. . they went about in sheepskins . . . being des- 
titute . . . wandering in deserts and mountains * (Heb. 
11 37f. 5 Ch 210-12 51 6). 

The next probable reference is in Justin Martyr « Tryph. 
120), where he says : ‘ye sawed (Isaiah) in twain with a wooden 
saw.’ So we find it in 51. In Tertul. (De patientia, 14) the 
reference is unmistakable, while in Origen the book or its 
matter is discussed : it is there called dréxpydov Hoatov, or 
simply anéxpupov (Ep. ad Africanum, 9{ Ad Matt. 1357 
233) In Jecatan homil. 15). The first reference to the 
oul part (6-11) is in Epiph. (Haer. 40 and 673), where we 
are told that certain heretics made use of this work, which he 
calls rb évaBatixdy “Heatov, to support their opinions. Jerome 
speaks of an Ascensto /sate, and in the list of the Canon 
edited by Montfaucon and others it is called ‘Heatov 8 bpacts. 


The various constituents of the book were written 


originally in Greek. Thus. in 4192 68 @ is 
followed where it differs from- the 
43. Language. Hebrew. 


Of the Greek the greater 
part has come down to us in a MS found in the National 
Library in Paris, and edited by Gebhardt in Hilgenfeld‘s 
Zeitschrift (1878)—though it is not the original work, 
but a free recast and rearrangement of it (see below). 

Translations from the Greek were made into Latin, 
Ethiopic, and Slavonic. Of the Latin version, 6-11 
were extant in the sixteenth century 
and were printed at Venice in 1522, 
but had long been lost to view when Gieseler re-edited 
them in 1832. Two other fragments, 214-813 and 
71-19, were discovered and published in 1828 by Mai, 
though that editor was not aware that they belonged 
to this apocryph. Happily, as remarked above, the 
entire work has been preserved in Ethiopic, and on the 
whole faithfully, as we can infer from the Greek and 
the Latin fragments. 

The sources of its corruptions are often 
able by retravslation into Greek. Thus in 935 the Ethiopic= 
qui se ad te advertit,’ the Latin ‘ pre The original 
of both is émerpérwy, as we find in the Greek; hut the Ethiopic 
translator has followed an inappropriate meaning. That followed 
by the Latin translator is admissible ; but the context requires 
the ordinary sense of émurpérav= ‘permitting.’ 

The Ethiopic version was first edited by Laurence in 
1819 from one MS, and afterwards in 1877 by Dillmann 
from three MSS. To the latter edition are appended 
the Latin fragments. Next year, as we have already 
noticed,’ Gebhardt edited the Greek text. Although 
a free recast of our apocryph, it is very valuable for 
critical purposes, and in many respects confirms the 
critical acumen of Dillmann. Still there is need of 
a work which will give a text emended and corrected 
with the help of this Greek MS as well as of ’the 
Slavonicversion and will deal more exhaustively with the 
different elements from which the apocryph is composed. 
This need Charles has tried to meet in his forthcoming 
work, The Ascension of /saiah, 

Ewald was the first to recognise the composite 
structure of this book, finding in it the works of three 

‘ distinct authors. Subsequent criticisms, 

45. Composite- ; i 
ness. however, have only in part confirmed 
his analysis, and the best work as yet 
done in this direction is that of Dillmann. Dillmann’s 
hypothesis is as follows :—There were originally two 
independent works : one, an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah (21-312 52-14), of Jewish origin; the other, 
the vision of Isaiah (6-11123-40), of Christian author- 
ship. These two works were next combined into one 
volume by a Christian, who supplied them with a 


44. Versions. 


atcly recognis- 





prologue and an epilogue (kf. 46-13 1142f-}. Finally, 
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when the book had assumed this shape, another editor 
nserted 134@ 813-5215 f2 112-2241. This willdo asa 
orovisional hypothesis, but it is not final; and Gebhardt, 
Schiirer, and Deane are wrong in saying that it is 
oorne out by external testimony, averring that in the 
Greek work there is no trace of the sections 313-5 
llz2-22. By a minute examination of the Greek certain 
phrases which imply the author’s acquaintance with 
31317 48 11x9 are discoverable (see Charles, of. cit. ). 
Thus the final editing was completed before the 
composition of the Greek legend. Further, since 313 
is found in one of the Latin fragments published by 
Mai, this section (¢.e., 813-51} was already present 
before the Latin version was made. Too much stress 
must not be laid on the fact that 112-22 is represented 
in the Latin version by only a few lines; for it is 
characteristic of this version to abridge the text it is 
rendering. 

The following is an outline of the contents of the 
book. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his reign Hezekiah summons 
Manasseh in order to entrust to him certain writings touching 

the future (11-6). Isaiah foretells to Heze- 
4 ntents. ries his martyrdom at the hands of Manasseh 

6. Co 7-73). On the death of Hezekiah, Manasseh 
abandons the seibice of God for that of Satan; and thus, owing 
to the evils perpetrated in Jerusalem, Isaiah and other rophets 
withdraw into the wilderness (2). Thereupon Balkira, a 
Samaritan, accuses Isaiah and the prophets of prophesying 
evil things against the king and the people. As Berial has 
gained possession of the king’s heart, the king sends and seizes 
Isaiah (31-12). There is a sudden break in the narrative 
here (the conclusion of the martyrdom of Isaiah follows in 
52-14), to explain the reason of Berial’s anger—viz., Isaiah‘s 
vision and the revelation in which he laid hare the future rule 
and destruction of Sammael, as well as the corning redemption 
by Christ. In fact, we have the history of the Christian Church 
summarised briefly from the coming of Christ to the Neronic 
persecution and the last judgment (813-52). In this short 
apocalypse we have the account of an eye-witness of the condition 
of the early Church, 50-80 A.D. Church organisation is still 
in its infancy; the rulers are called presbyters and pastors; 
bishops are nowhere mentioned. There are disputes about the 
second advent; prophecy has not yet disappeared ; the vice and 
greed of the Christian teachers are bneparigly dealt with. 
The writer feels that the end is at hand. nm 52-14 see above. 
With 6 begins the vision which Isaiah saw in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Hezekiah , he disclosesit to the 
king and to Josah his son. In this vision Isaiah is conducted 
by an angel through the firmament and the six lower heavens 
and is shown the chief wonders in each (74). Next he is raised 
to the seventh heaven, where he sees all the righteous from 
Adam downwards. He is then told of the coming advent of 
the Beloved into the world, and of his crucifixion and resurrection. 
Finally, he sees the Beloved in the form of an angel, and 
likewise the Holy Spirit in the same form, and ‘the Great 
Glory *—#¢., God—worshipped by the Beloved and the Spirit 
(9). In 10, Isaiah hears God commissioninghis Son to descend 
into the world, and thereupon followsan account of this descent. 
In the concluding chapter are revealed the birth of Jesus and 
the history of his life on earth down fo his crucifixion and 
resurrection and ascension through the seven heavens to his 
seat at the right hand of God. 

The Martyrdom of Isaiah proper (2-312 52-14), which 
is of Jewish authorship, was written some time in the 

47. Date. first century of our era ; the Vision (6-11) 
e * probably about its close ; and the apocalyptic 
section (313-51) circa 50-80 A.D. 

For additional bibliography on this book, see Schiirer, A¢st. 
5 145-1463 Charles, The Ascension € Isaiah, 

V. THE Book OF JuBILEES.—The Book of Jubilees, 
which is really a haggadic commentary on Genesis, is. 

important as being the chief monument 
48. Book of PO" £ : 
(practically the sole monument) of legal 

Jubilees; istic Pharisaism belonging to the century 

its value. immediately preceding the Christian era. 
Just as we have the other side of Pharisaism, its 
apocalyptic and mystical side, represented in the Book 
of Enoch, so here we have its natural complement in 
the hard and inexorable legalism to whose yoke, accord- 
ing to the author, creation was subject from the beginning 
and must be subject for evermore. 

Jubilees is not only indispensable to students of the 
NT and of the history of the Pharisaic movement : it 
is likewise of first-class importance as a witness to the 
readings of the Hebrew text of Genesis about the 
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beginning of the Christian era. In this respect it 
comes next in worth to @§ and the Samaritan text, and 
presents us with much earlier readings than are to be 
found in the Syr. or Lat. versions, or in Targ. Onk. 
In the matter of determining the respective values of 
the Samaritan, @, and Massoretic chronologies its 
evidence will be practically of decisive weight. 

This hook has been variously named at different 
stages of its career. Its original name seems to have 


49. N been 'Jubilees,' and not the 'Book of 
» NaMmle. Tubilees.' So we find it in the Syriac 
fragment, and likewise in Epiphanius, where it is desig- 
nated ré"IwBndata or of lwBndaio.. 

It is also called 4 Aer Téveors in Epiphanius, Syncelfus, 
and others—a title pointing back to yyy mwxia This name 
was given to it not because of its smaller bulk—for it is greater 
than that ofthe canonical Genesis—but on the groundofitsinferior 
authority. Other variations of this title are Mexpoyéveots and 
7a hewra Vevécews. In the Abyssinian Church it is named 
the ‘ Book of the Division,’ from the first words of the inscription 
at the beginning, and we find still other designations. Thus, 
in the decree of Gelasius, according to Rénsch'’s emendation, 
we find ‘Liber de filiabus Ada, hoc est Leptogenesis.” This 
name, as Ceriani observed, was given to the book because it 
contains the names of all the Patriarchs' wives and assigns 
them a prominent réle in the course of events—a view that is 
confirmed by the Syriac fragment. Again, it seems to be 
identified by Syncellus with 'the so-called Life of Adam'— 
6 Aeyomevos Bios ASd ;—for he cites as from that book three 
passages that occur in Jubilees. This Zi & Adam may have 

een identical with a part of Jubilees, or a later enlargement of 
a portion of it. Jubilees is once described as the 'Testament 
of Moses,' and once as the ‘ Apocalypse of Moses,' but only by 
very late writers. 


Such being the origin of Jubilees and the conditions 
under which it was produced, it was naturally written 

50. Languare in the sacred language of Palestine. 

‘ BUA OF this we have direct testimony in Jer. 
Ep. 78, ad Fabiolam, mansione 18, where he discusses 
a Hebrew word for which he could cite no authority 
save that of this hook. The entire cast and the idiom 
of the book confirm the statement of Jerome. 

We have further testimony to the same effect in the title of 
the Syriac fragment, in which the present hook is designated 
‘The Hebrew Book called Jubilees. It is, further, impossible 
to deal with the textual corruptions ynless we deal with them on 
this presupposition. In the case of many of these it is only 
necessary to retranslate them into Hebrew in order to discover 
the original misconception or misreading of the Greek translator. 
Some interesting transliterations of Hebrew words, moreover, 
still survive in the text. 

Finally, fragments of the Hebrew original have come down 
to us embedded in the Midrashim. In these at times an entire 
sentence survives, preserving not only the words, hut even 
their original order, as we can infer from the evidence of the 
versions. 

There were probably four versions of Jubilees— 
Greek, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Latin. The first two were 

: made from the original Hebrew. Of 

51. Versions. the Greek only some fragments have 
come down to us in Epiphanius and through such 
annalists as Syncellus and Cedrenns. Of the Syrdac 
only a small fragment, containing the names of the 
Patriarchs' wives and a few other facts, survives. 

The Ethiopic and the Latin versions were made from 
the Greek version, not from the original text. The 

-.. former survives almost in its entirety, 

52. Ethiopic. and from an exhaustive comparison of 
the best attainable text with all existing materials we 
find that it is most accurate and trustworthy. It is, 
indeed, as a rule, servilely literal. 

It has, of course suffered from the corruptions naturally 
incidental to transmission through MSS; but it is singularly free 
from the glosses and corrections of unscrupulous scribes, though 
the temptation to bring it into accord with the Ethiopic ver- 
sion of Genesis must have been great. Only in about a dozen 
instances did the temptation prove too great, with the result 
that changes were introduced into the text in subservience to 
that version. 

Of the Latin version (made, as we have seen, from 

- the Greek) more than a fourth has been 

53. Latin. preserved. 

First published in 1861 by Ceriani (Afon, sacra et prof. 
tom. 1 fasc. 1, pp. 15-62), it was next edited with great 
learning’ by Ronsch in 1874 (Das Buch der Jub. unt. Beifig. 
a. revidirten Textes der ... lat. Fragmente). Rénsch 
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smended the text in many passages; but as he was not_ aware 
hat it had been corrected in conformity both with @ and 
with the Vg., and as further, he had only a late representative' 
of the Ethiopic version before him, his work is defective and 
‘ar from final. A critically revised text of these fragments is 
ziven in Charles's edition of the Ethiopic text. 

The Ethiopic MSS _ of which there are four, belong respect- 
‘vely to the National Library in Paris (A), the British Museum 
(B), the University Library in Tiibingen (C), 
64. Text of and to M. d’Abbadie (D). B is by far the 

= most valuable; next in value comes A; C and 

Jubilees. D are late and very corrupt. In addition to 
these MSS, however, there is a vast wealth of materials for 
the criticism and reconstruction of the text in the Mas. and 
Sam. Texts, and in the Gr., Syr., Aram., and Lat. ,versions of 
Genesis; in the fragments of the Greek, Syriac, and‘ Latia 
versions of Jubilees mentioned above; and in abundant other 
documents of a less directly serviceable nature. (a) The 
Ethiopic_Text has been edited twice—first by Di. in 1859 from 
two MSS (C, D), and next, by the present writer from A, B, C, 
D.1 Though Di. made no use of the critical materials just 
enumerated in the formation of his text, and it was, accord- 
ingly, in no sense a critical edition, it was a great boon to 
scholars at the time. (b) Three frastations have ap- 
peared: the first by Di. in 1850 from one MS (2, C); the 
second by Schodde (4242, Sacra, 1885) from Di,’s edition of 
the textY and the third by the present writer (/QR, 1894, 
1895) from, the text published in 1895 referred to above. 

Jubilees cannot have been written later than 70 A.D.} 
for the temple is throughout supposed to he standing. 

Dati As the hook repeatedly uses Enoch (1-36 

55. Date. 72-104), it cannot have been written much 
before 60 B.c. Though there is some evidence that 
would place it nearer the earlier than the later date, 
we shall leave the date undefined for the present. 

Auth The author was a Palestinian Jew and 

56, Author. . pharisee. 

Frankel's view (MGW, 1856, pp. 311-316, 380-400) that it was 
written by a Hellenistic Jew belonging to Egypt is rendered un- 
tenable by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. Nor 
can the writer have been a Samaritan, as Beer supposes(Das Buch 
derJub., 1856; Noch ein Wortds, 2. Buch der Jub., 1857) 5 for, 
whereas the text agrees in turn with MT, @; Syr. Vg-, with 
Onkelos, and even with the Ar. against all the rest, it never, strange 
to say, agrees thus with the Samaritan. This evidence is con- 
clusive in itself; but we might further observe that, in speaking 
of the four places most favoured of God in all the earth, the 
author enumerates Eden, Sinai, Zion, and the mountain in the 
East, but not Gerizim, Again, that he is not a Sadducee is proved 
by the fact that be believes in angels and in the immortality 
of the soul. Nor, finally, was he an Essene; for, though some 
characteristics (a highly-developed angelology, the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul without the resurrection of the body, 
the exaggerated reverence for the Sabbath and the number 
seven) would seem to argue an Essene origin, such an origin 
is absolutely precluded by the enforcement of animal sacrifice 
and the absolute silence as to the washings and _ purifications 
that were of such importance among the Essenes._ Thus, though 
in some legal questions of less moment (Beer, Das Buch der 
Jub.) the author's views are at variance with traditional Pharisa- 
ism, in all essentialshe isemphatically a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 

That Palestine was the home of the author is deducible 
in the first instance from the language in which he 
wrote. A Hellenistic Jew would not have written in 
Hebrew. Again (not to press other details), the duty 
of absolute separation from the heathen, which is re- 
peatedly enforced, would have been impossible of fulfil- 
ment for any Jew outside Palestine. 

There are several lacunae in the hook; but as far as 

A evidence is forthcoming, these seem to 

57. Integrity. be slight. It appears, on the other 
hand, to be free from interpolations. 

A curious phenomenon, however, presents itself in chap. 7. 
Verses 20-39 seem to be anextract fromthe Book or Apocalypse of 
Noah, beginning in an indirect form with 7, 20 and changing 
into the direct with v.26, whence to the end Noah admonishes 
his sons in the first person. These verses are similar to the 
Noachic interpolations in the Book of Enoch (see above, § 24). 

The contents of Jubilees may he briefly described as 
a haggadic commentary on the biblical text, from the 
‘ creation of the world to the ‘institution 

on sre’ of the Passover, in the spirit, and from 
bpesbecrrsioe * the point of view. of later Judaism. Its 
aim is to prove the everlasting validity of the law. «The 
work assumes the form of a revelation to Moses, made on 


Mt. Sinai by the ‘ angel of the presence’ in the first year 


1 The £th. Vers, & the Heb. Book & Jubilees, ed. from four 
MSS. R. H. Charles, M.A., 1895. Clar. Press, Oxford. 
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of the Exodus. The author thereby seeks to secure a 
divine sanction for the additions he makes to the biblical 
narrative. Among these the most important novelty 
is his chronological system. 

In this system the basis of reckoning is the jubilee period of 
forty-nine years. This jubilee period is subdivided into seven 
year-weeks of seven years each. Hence, in order to date any 
event exactly, the author determines it as occurring on a certain 
day of a certain month of a certain year in a certain year-week 
of a certain jubilee period. Fifty of these jubilee periods are 
assumed as the interval between the creation and the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. His year strangely consists of 
fifty-two weeks (i.e., 364 days), and, inopposition tothe Pharisaism 
of his time he claims that the year should be regulated by the 
movement; of the sun without reference to those of the moon. 
The dates assigned to the various events, though presenting 
many difficulties, favour in the main the Samaritan chronology. 

Another object of the author is to carry the Jewish 
cultns back into the patriarchal or even pre-Adamite 
period. 

Thus we are given to understand that the angels observed the 
rite of circumcision; while, as regards the great annual festivals, 
the Feast of Weeks was observedby Noah and Abram, the Feast 
of Tabernacles was first celebrated by Abram about the time of 
the birth of Isaac, and the Day of Atonement was established 
by Jacob in memory of the loss of Joseph. Again, the law 
regarding the purification of women after childbirth (Lev. 12) is 
traced to the fact that Adam was created in the first week and 
Eve in the second 5 to this is due the command ‘ Seven days for 
a man-child and two weeks for a maid-child. 

Certain variations from the prescribed ritual are observable in 
relation to the festivals. Thus, the injunction of fasting on the 
Day of Atonement and the exclusion of the uncircumcised from 
the Passover are omitted; while in the case of the Feast of 
Tabernacles there is no reference to the custom of drawing water 
from the pool of Siloam and pouring it out upon the ,altar. 
‘Though in the last instance the author agrees with the Sadducees, 
it must he admitted that the practice was a Pharisaic innovation 
and that the Sadducees had the law on their side. 

Another notable characteristic of the work is the in- 
creased rigonr of many of the Levitical ordinances. 

Thus, the man who eats blood is to be utterly destroyed, and 
the father who gives his daughter, or the brother who gives his 
sister, in marriage to a heathen is to he stoned to death, and the 
woman to he burned. Death is to he the universal penalty 
for breaking the Sabbath ; and the Sabbath is broken by buying 
or selling, by lighting a fire, by drawing water, by talking of an 
intended journey, or by lying with one's wife. 

Another no less interesting characteristic is the care 
either to leave unrecorded or to palliate the faults of the 
Patriarchs as well as to multiply their virtues. 


Thus, from the first they were scrupulousobservers of the ritual 
and ceremonial law before its authoritative promulgation on 
Sinai. There is no mention made of Abram’s deceit at the court 
of Pharaoh; Jacob's answer to Isaac's question 'Art thou my 
very son Esau?’ is cleared from verbal falsehood by representing 
him asanswering ‘IT amthyson. This quibble is found likewise 
in the Talmud, and may therefore have been astock interpretation 
of Jewish exegesis. Again, whereas in Genesis Levi is cursed 
for his share in the destruction of Shechem, in Jubilees he is 
highly honoured for the same action and his posterity elected to 
an everlasting priesthood. We find the same view taken by 
Philo (De Zérietate, B. 

Akin to the aim just described is the attempt to 
justify from the standpoint of a later age the severities 
practised by Israel in their conquest of Canaan. 

It is a Jewish prototype of Ronsseau's Social Contract. Thus 
it is represented that in the presence of an angel, Noah divided 
the earth by lot ambngst his three sons, and bound them and 
their successorsby the most sacred oaths to observe the arrange- 
ment. Destruction was invoked on the head of him who trans- 
gressedit. According to the sequel, Canaan seized upon Shem's 
inheritance ; and thus our author justifies the extermination of 
his descendants by Israel. 

As has alreadybeenpointedout, though the immortality 
of the soul is taught, there is no resurrection of the body. 
In the restored theocracy that is foreshadowed there may 
be a Messiah. See, further, EsCHATOLOGY, § 72. 

For the literature of this hook see Rinsch, Das Buch der Jub, 
422-4393 Schurer in Zo¢, 5 Charles, The Book of Jxbilees. 

VI. THE ASSUMPTION OF Moses,—Of this book, 
which from the twelfth century was regarded as lost, a 
large fragment was rediscovered by 
Ceriani in the Ambrosian Library in 

Mos.: its Milan and published by him in 1861 

fortunes. (JZon. tom. i. fasc. i. pp. 55-64). This 
fragment was part of an old Latin version;' and is 
written on a palimpsest of the sixth century —the same 
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69. Assumpt. 





MS that contains the Latin version of Jubilees— 
vhich originally belonged to the monastery of Bobbio. 

Before this discovery, however, we were, from various 
sources, in some degree acquainted with the contents of 
-he book. 

Thus, the account of the strife between the archangel Michael 
znd Satan about the body of Moses was frawn as we know 
‘Origen, De Princig. 321), from the apocryphal ‘hook entitled 
theA scensie Mosis—i.e., dvédayses Movodws. Many other writers 
cestify to the existence of this apocryph. Besides the reference 
ulready noticed in Origen, there are other references or 
xitations in Clem. Alex. (S#vom. 123153 6x5 132); in Origen 
‘In Josuam homil.21), Didymus Alex. (Znep, /ud. enarrats 
mm Gallandi, B7Hoth, Patr. G307), in Evodius, Apollinaris, the 
Stichometries, and in the Acta Synodi Niceng,218. This last 
reference must he given in full as the passage quoted is found in 
Ceriani'sfragment,—M éddAwv 6 rpodyrys Mavons éévévas rob Biov, 
bs yéyparrat év BiBdy "Avadjpens Movodws, mpooxadrerduevos 
‘Tnoovy viby Nava cai duadcyduevos mpds abroy epy * kal mpoeded~- 
rar6 pe } Osds xpd KataPodrs Kécpov civai we THs SLabyKYS abTod 
uecimmy. The words quoted are thus rendered in the Latin 
fragment (124) 2 Itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ah initio 
orbis terrarum preeparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti illius. 
The rest of the quotations are in the main from the part of this 
book which is lost. 

Of the derivation of our Latin text from the Greek 
there can be no question. Thus Greek words are trans- 

« _ literated ; as chedrio from xedpdw 117, 

60. Latin Zeremus from éphuos 311, cleesis from Odrys 

based on 37, and aevodistia from dxpoBvoria 83. 

Greek. Again, we are not infrequently obliged to 
adopt not the Latin text but the Greek it presupposes, 
which has been misrendered by the translator. Thus 
“ab oriente usque ad occidentem,' which means ‘ from 
the east to the west,' is derived from d4¢’ #\lov dvaré)- 
Aovros wéxpt Suouévev, which means also ‘ from sunrise 
to sunset '—the meaning required by our context. For 
similar instances see 11zz 18.' Finally, retranslation into 
Greek makes it evident that in the case of some cor- 
ruptions in the Latin the error arose through the con- 
fusion of different though similar forms of words : cp 
27 345611:6, In 41 we have the Greek article rendered 
by hie. 5 

The derivation of our text from a Semitic original was 
stoutly denied by Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and others. 

This position, however, can no longer be 

61. ae persevered in. A Semitic original must 

Origimal. now be conceded. It remains a matter 
of debate whether the balance of evidence is in favour 
of an Aramaic or of a Hebrew source. Rosenthal 
decides for the latter ; Schmidt-Merx, Colani, and 
Carrihe for the former. Notwithstanding all that has 
been advanced by these three scholars, however, in 
support of their contention, the evidence points decidedly 
in the direction of a Hebrew original. 

Rosenthal restores three or four passages by means of retrans- 
lation into Hebrew. In Charles's Assveption of Moses (1897) 
the necessity of such an hypothesis is shown alike in the Hebrew 
character of the Latin version and in the possibility of removing 
most of its corruptions by means of retranslation into Hebrew. 
Thus in 636 we must follow the Hebrew presupposed by the 
Latin ,. next, in G4 there isa play upon words possible only 1n the 
Hebrew . again, there are Hebrew phrases and constructions 
reproduced in118 24 73312G1102. Finally, it is only through 
retranslation into Hebrew that we can understand the text or 
get rid of its corruptions in 49 55 10910 16 12 7. 

Schurer has already pointed out (Hist.3 2) that the 
Latin version we possess is in reality a ‘Testament of 

62. Moses,' although quoted in the Acts of 

T sag neo the Council of Nicaea as the ’Avddyyis 

8b, MOSES. iw ugdws, and has conjectured that 
‘these designations were the titles of two separate 
divisions of one and the same work, the first of which 
has been preserved, whereas the quotations in the Fathers 
almost all belong to the second.' The present writer's 
studies tend in some degree to support this conjecture. 

Thus in the Latin version (125 and 1014) Moses speaks of his 
death as an ordinary one, and the same fact undoubtedly was 
stated in 1012 before it was interpolated by the editor who joined 
the 'Testament' and the ‘Assumption of Moses' into one. look. 
Thus in 10z@ the text is‘ fernnt enim a morte—receptione— 
m(ea) ysque ad adventum Iilius tempora CCL.’ Schmidt-Merx 
omit morte,’ and Hilgenfeld omits ‘receptione,' these critics 
failing to see that 'receptione' was introduced by the final 
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editor into the text of the 'Testament' which recounted nothing 
of Moses’ Assumption, in order to prepare, the reader for 
the main subject of the added work, the Assumption of 
Moses.” 

Schiirer apparently assumes that both the ‘Testament' 
and the ‘Assumption’ were from one and the same 
author ; but the facts stated above are against this sup- 
position. The Latin fragment is the Avafjxn Mavoéws 
mentioned in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. It is 
there said to consist of r10o lines. Of these about half 
have survived. Some writers have sought to identify 
this ‘Testament’ with the Book of Jubilees. This is 
impossible. Since 4300 lines are assigned to Genesis 
in Nicephorus' Stichometry, this ‘ Testament of Moses" 
would have above 5000 or 6000 if it were the 
Book of Jubilees, for the latter is much longer than 
Genesis. 

About one-half of the original Testament has been 
preserved by our Latin Version,1 It is possible that the 

latter half dealt with certain revelations about 
63. Lost creation made by Moses, and that it closed 
portion. with his disappearance in a cloud, so that his 
death was hid from human sight. 

We make this conjecture on the ground of the followin 
statement in an old Catena on the Pentateuch (Fabric. Cod. 
Pseud, V.T. ii, 121-122). ‘Est quidem in apocrypho mysticoque 
codice legere, ubi de creatis rebus subtilius agitur, nubem 
lucidam, quo tempore mortuus est Moses, locum sepulchri com- 
plexam oculos circumstantium perstrinxisse ita, ut nullus neque 
morientem legislatorem neque locum videre potuerit, ubi cadaver 
Son ERENE: On the ‘bright cloud' see also Jos. Ant. iv. 

49. 
On the question of the date of the Assumption of 
Moses the opinions of critics oscillate between the 
Dat death of Herod the Great and the death of 
64. Date. BarCochba. ‘The later date is impossible. 
Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond, Dillmann, and Schiirer 
assign it to the first decade after Herod’s death; 
Hilgenfeld assigns it to 44-45 A.D. ; Merx to 54-64 
A.D., and so also Fritzsche; Baldensperger to 50-70 
A.D. On various grounds all these determinations are 
unsatisfactory. The real date appears to lie between 
4 B.c. and 30 A.D. It cannot be later than 30 A.D. 
'Towards the close of chap. 6 it is stated that the sons of 
Herod should reign for a shorterperiod (dreviora ¢enepora) 
than their father—a statement that could have been 
made only while they were still living, since it is true of 
Archelaus alone; for Antipas reigned forty-three years, 
Philip thirty-seven, and Herod himself only thirty-four. 
The book must, therefore, have been written at the 
latest less than thirty-four years after Herods death 
(48.c.)—2.e., earlier, at all events, than 30A.D. The 
limits may, however, be defined more closely; for the pre- 
diction that Herods sons should rule for shorter periods 
than their father, may owe its origin to the general 
expectation that the sons of such a wicked king could 
not long preserve their authority, but still more to the 
actual deposition of Archelaus in 6 A.D, —an event that 
would naturally be construed by our author in the 
light of a divine judgment and suggest to him the 
prediction that appears in the text as to the impending 
fate of Philip and Antipas. Hence the earliest limit 'of 
composition is 7 A.D. 

As for the author, he was not a Sadducee; for 

according to chap. 10 he looks forward to the establish- 

ment of the Messianickingdom by God in 
65. Author. person. Nor is it possible, with Wieseler 
and Schurer, to regard him as a Zealot; for (1) there 
is not a single incentive held forth to encourage men 
to take arms in behalf of the theocracy; (2) the 
actual advent of the kingdom is brought about, 
not by any action of the righteous in Israel, but 


1 It is to be remarked that we have in this Latin Fragment a 
clear instance of dislocation of the text. The perception of this 
fact removes some of the main difficulties in the way of inter. 
pretation. In order to recover the original order, we have 
to restore 8 # to their original position, before 6. For the 
grounds of this restoration of the text, see the present writer's 
edition of the hook. 
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sy the archangel Michael (10x-2) and God himself 
103-7); (3) the author's ideal of duty as regards pre- 
aration for the Messianic kingdom is that depicted in 
3I—z.é. , absolute obedienceto the law andnon-resistance. 
The faithful Israelite was quietly to do his duty and 
await God's will. The writer, accordingly, glorifies the 
dld ideals cherished and pursued by the Hasid and 
Early Pharisaic party, which the Pharisaism of the 
first century B,C. had begun to disown in favour of a 
more active réle in the life of the nation. See § 81. 
God would in his own good time interpose in person 


10); at all events, he would avenge the death of 
is servants (97). Our author pours the most scathing 


invective on his religious and political opponents, the 
Sadducees, whom in 7 he describes in terms that 
frequently recall the anti-Sadducean Pss. of Solomon. 
(Through some inexplicable misapprehension, Schurer 
and others have regarded this chapter as a description 
of the Pharisees.) The author, therefore, was a 
Pharisee, and a Pharisee who was the antithesis of the 
Zealot exactly in those respects in which Pharisaism 
differed from Zealotism, His book was designed as a 
protection against the growing secularisation of the 
Pharisaic party through its adoption of political ideals 
and popular Messianic beliefs. To guard against the 
possible suggestion of an Essene author, we may remark 
that such a derivation is absolutely precluded by the 
recognition of animal sacrifices, by the declaration of 
the speedy coming of the Messianic or Theocratic 
kingdom, and by the strong sense of national life, unity, 
and triumph. See Charles's Te Assumption of Moses, 
Pp. 51-54; and cp EScHATOLOGY, § 73. 


The following is ah outline of the contents of Ass. Moses 
1z-g: Introduction. 10-17 Moses tells Joshua that he is 
about to die, and commits certain books of prophecies to his 

safekeeping. In2/ the subsequent history 

66. Contents. of Israel down to the captivity is briefly but 

clearly outlined. In their captivity the 
tribes remember that all that had befallen them had already been 
foretold by Moses. In 4, owing to the prayers of one who is 
over them (Daniel), God will take pity on them and raise up a 
king (Cyrus) who will restore some fragments of their tribes to 
their own land. These will mourn because of their inabilit 
to sacrifice to the God of their fathers. Judgment (5) will 
overtake their oppressors (the Seleucid kings). Yet they them- 
selves (the Sadducees and the Hasids) will he divided as to 
what is true, and the altar and temple will he defiled by men 
who are not priests (as Menelaus, who was a Benjamite), but 
slaves born of slaves (5 2-4) (the paganising high-priests who 
were nominees of the Seleucida), and many of them (the Sad- 
ducean priesthood and aristocracy), moreover, will be respecters 
of persons and unjust, and their country will he filled with 
unrighteousness (55-6) Then (81-5) a fresh vengeance will 
alight upon them, in which the king of kings (Antiochus) will 
crucify those who confess to their circumcision, and force them 
to bear on their slioulders impure idols, and to blaspheme 
the word. A man of the tribe of Levi (91-7), whose name 
is Taxo Ge, Eleazar [2 Mac. 629]; for, as Burkitt has dis- 
covered, Taxo is a mistake for Taxoc=ragwx=pp9n uhich by 
emetria= yy) , will say to his seven sons : ‘Let us fast three 
Says, and on Ke fourth let us go into a cave which is in the 
field and die, rather than transgress the commands of the God 
of our fathers. In 61-7 we are told of the assumption of royal 
power by,the Maccabees, and of Herod as their successor who 
is to reign for thirty-four years. He will beget sons who will 
reign as his successors, but for shorter periods. Tden follows 
(68 7) the capture of Jerusalem by a king of the west (Varus). 
Soon after, ‘fades becomes a Roman province. The author 
next launches out intoa scathing denunciation of the Sadducees, 
of whose injustice, greed, and gluttony we have an account in 7. 
Thereupon (101-10) the times are fulfilled, and God appears to 
judge the enemies of Israel (10). Moses is then represented as 
exhorting Joshua to guard these words and this book (1011). 
When Joshua deploreshis inability to lead Israel (11), Moses bids 
him not to depreciate himself and not to despair of the future of 
his people (12). Here the fragment ends. 

Ceriani, fon. Sacr, vol, i. fasc. 1 (1861); Hilgenfeld, 
Messias Judgorum (1869), 435-468, cp Prol. 7o-76, and 

wy. Clem. Rom. Epist.* (1876), 107-135; Volkmar, 

67. Biblio- A%ose Prophetie und Himmetfahrt(1867) ;Schmidt 

and Merx (Archiv f. wiss, Exforschung des 

graphy. ATs, IJ. i, xx1-z52, 1868); Fritzsche, Lidrt 

Afpoc. VT (1871), 700-7303 cp Prol. 32-36; Drummond, The 

Jewish Messiah (1877), 74-84 ; Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusst- 

sed Jest (1888), 23-31, 114-118 5 Deane, Pseudepigr. (1891), 

95-1303 Schiirer, Hist. 573-83; Charles, The Ass. of Mos. 

(7897). For complete bibliography, see the two works last 
mentioned. 
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VIL. THE TESTAMENTS OF THE XII. PATRIARCHS, — 
The earliest reference to this book by name is in 
68. Test. xii. pacity in his ‘Hone. ie Josuam, 156 (Ed. 

Patr.: its ~ommatzsch 11243) : ‘in aliquo quodam 

* lihello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 
fortunes. decim patriarcharnm, quamvis non habea- 
tur in canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus, 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli Satanze intelligi 
debeant’ (cp Reuben 3). It is possible, indeed, that in 
the preceding century the ideas of Fragment 17 in 
Stieren’s edition of Irenzeus (1836-837) are derived 
from this book—é& @v 6 XKpords apoervrwdyn Kat 
éreyvicdn Kat eyerv70n' év wer yap TE 'Iwoh mpoerv- 
wwdn’ éx dé roF Acvl cat rod Tovéda rd kara odpxa, ws 
Baorreds kat lepeds éyevvijOn* did, 6¢ TOO Dupewy ev re 
vag ereyvicbn . . » du 6¢ rob Bertaply, tod Iavadov, 
els wavra Tov Kéopnov Knpuxdels Ed0fac0n, This con- 
junction of Simeon and Levi is found in Sim.7 ; Lev. 
28; Dan5; Gad 8; Jos. 19; Benj. 11. Since, how- 
ever, it is now demonstrable that the Christian elements 
in the Testaments are due to interpolation, it is not 
possible at the present stage of criticism to determine 
the relative chronology of these elements and the 
writings of Trenzeus, 

The passages in Tertullian Adv. Marc. 51, Scorpiace 13 
which most critics from Grabe onwards have regarded as based 
on Benj. 11, are due, as Schiirer has already recognised, simply 
to the patristic interpretation of Gen. 4927. This eleventh chap. 
of Benj., which contains the striking account of Paul, is not 
found in the Armenian version, and is for the most part wanting 
in the Greek MSR. On these and on other grounds we may 
safely regard it as one of the latest of the Christian interpola- 
tions. 

There is possibly an allusion to this book in the con- 
temptuous words of Jerome, Adv, Vigilant. 6. The 
Testaments are next mentioned in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus, in the Synopsis Athanasti as well as in the 
anonymous list of books edited by Montfaucon, Petra, 
and others. In these lists the book is simply called 
Tlavpedpyat. After this date the Testaments are lost to 
knowledge till their reappearance in the thirteenth 
century, when Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated them from Greek into Latins The MS 
from which the translation was made is the tenth 
century Cambridge MS of this book (Sinker). This 
Latin version was the parent of almost all the European 
versions. 

The work consists, as its present title indicates, of 
the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 

Tith children. Each Testament deals with a fresh 

69. ae. and special side of the ethical life, with some 
virtue or vice which finds apt illustration in the life of 
the particular patriarch. Thus, according to the titles 
in Sinker’s text, Simeon deals with the vice of envy, 
Zebulun with compassion and mercy, Dan with anger 
and lying, Gad with hatred, Joseph with chastity, and 
Benjamin with a pure mind. These titles are appro- 
priate; but in manuscripts O and R all mention of 
the virtues and vices is omitted; in P they are 
generally wanting, and when they are given they differ 
in all but two instances from Sinker’s text, while in the 
Armenian version they are wanting in Simeon, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Benjamin; for ‘concerning chastity’ in 
the title of the Test. Joseph we have ‘ concerning envy’ ; 
they differ in the case of Levi, Gad, and Asher; only 
in the case of Judah do they give a divided support 
to the Cambridge MS, which Sinker follows. Wemay, 
therefore, regard the title of each Testament as origin- 
ally consisting of the word Aca@jxy, followed by the 
name of the patriarch to whom it was attributed. 
It is possible, moreover, that the title was originally still 
shorter-—~z.¢., as we find it in the Oxford MS, merely the 
name of the patriarch. The fact that in the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus and in the Synopsis Athanasii, 
as well as in the anonymous list of books edited by 
Montfaucon, Petra, and others, this book as a whole 
is designated simply ILarpépxat points in the same 
direction; and this evidence is the more‘ weighty since 
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the adjoining books in these lists have their full titles 
given. This supposition receives further support from 
the initial words of the Testaments themselves. In the 
case of seven of the Testaments the contents are simply 
described as the Adyou of the Patriarchs, which they 
spake or ordained (Aadely, elzreiv, or d:arlGerGa) before 
they died. It is only in the case of the remaining five 
that each is described as a 6ta@%xy which the patriarch 
spake, enjoined, or ordained (AaAet, elrelv, évrédXeo Oat, 
dtarlder dan). It is probable, therefore, that the original 
title of the entire book was ‘ The Twelve Patriarchs.’ 
In the next place, it is noteworthy that in each of the 
Testaments three elements are distinguishable. (1) In 
each instance the patriarch gives a brief 
70. Contents. or detailed peace of his life, in which 
his particular virtues or vices are vigorously emphnsised. 
The biblical notices of his life are expanded and en- 
riched after the manner of haggadic Midrash. In a 
few instances their place is taken by materials that 
conflict directly with the biblical narrative. (2} The 
patriarch next proceeds to press upon his children a 
series of exhortations based upon and naturally sug- 
gested by the virtues or the vices conspicuous in his 
own career; they are to imitate the one and to shun 
the other. (3) Finally, the patriarch gives utterance to 
certain predictions which bear upon the future of his 
descendants, and the evils of overthrow and captivity 
which they will entail upon themselves by their sins and 
apostasies, and their breach with the tribes of Levi and 


Judah. These predictions are generally (a) of purely 
Jewish authorship; but many are (b) distinctively 
Christian. 


To account for the difficulties which confront us in 
this work, Grabe (Spicileg. Patrum™ [1714], 1129-144 
Com- 335-374} ,was the first to suggest that the 

Uhite: 3 book was written bya Jew and subse- 
-P mess; quently interpolated by a Christian. This 
hypothesis was for the time so successfully combated 
by Corrodi (Krit. Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 2101-110) that 
most subsequent writers, such as Nitzsch, Liicke, Ritschl, 
Vorstman, Hilgenfeld, Dillmann, and Sinker, have 
practically ignored the question of the integrity of the 
book and confined themselves mainly to the discussion 
of the religious and national affinities of the author. 

Nitzsch (De Test. xi#. Patriarch. libre VT pseud., Witten- 
berg, 1810) describes the author as a Jewish Christian of Alex- 
andria who had imbibed many of the Essene doctrines that were 
then current. Ritschl (Zx¢steh, deradthathol, Kirche, 1, Aufl. 
322 YF) assigns the book to a Gentile Christian, appealing 
principally to Benj. 11 (a chapter really due to Christian inter- 

olation = see § 68). Ritschl’s view was vigorously assailed by 

ayser (‘Die Test. d. Zwilf Patr.’ in Reuss and Cunitz’s Betér, 
au den theol, Wissenschaften (185x}, 107-140), who on several 
grounds derives the hook from Ebionitic circles, reviving on a 
large scale Grabe’s theory of interpolation in order to arrive at 
thisresult. Kayser’s treatise was in turn examined by Vorstman 
(De Test. xii. Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 1837), who, 
after a detailed criticism of Kayser’s arguments, concluded that 
the Testaments present no trace of Ehionism, but were the work 
of a Gentile Christian. Hardly had Vorstman thus vindicated 
the view of Ritschl when a second edition of this scholar‘s 
work (see above) appeared, in which his former contention 
(pp. 172-177) was abandoned as impossible, and the theory of a 
Nazarene authorship was advocated. Ritschl’s first view: how- 
ever, has received the continued support of Hilgenfeld (ZW 
[858], 395.2. [1871] 302%), whilst Langen (Das ¥ucdenthum in 
Pal, gur Zeit Christi, 140-157) and Sinker (The Test. xii, Pat?. 
[z869], 16-343; art. ‘Test. xu, Patr.’ in Smith‘s Dictionary € 
Christian Biography, 4865-874) hold fast to the theory of a 
Jewish Christian authorship. 

If there were no other methods of determining the 
questions of authorship and date than those pursued by 
Nitzsch and his successors, finality or even progress 
in such matters would be a sheer impossibility. To 
Schnapp (Die Test. der xzt. Patr, untersucht, Halle, 
1884), however, is due the credit of lifting the criticism 
of this book out of the arena of fruitless logomachies by 
returning to Grabe’s hypothesis of Christian interpolation 
of an originally Jewish work. Schnapp’s theory is that 
in its original form the book consisted ,of biographical 
details respecting each of the patriarchs and of exhorta- 





tions suggested by these details. Thus the work com- 
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prised only two of the three elements mentioned in the 
preceding section ($ 70). Subsequently, however, the 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who inserted, 
generally towards the end of each Testament, sections 
dealing with the future fortunes of the tribes and other 
matter of an apocalyptic nature. Finally, @ a later 
period still, the book thus enlarged was revised by a 
Christian, who in some passages merely modified the 
text by slight changes, but in others made large inter- 
polations. Thus we have three writers. concerned in 
the Testaments : the original Jewish author, the Jewish 
interpolator, and the Christian interpolator. It is not 
difficult to prove that in the main this theory is true. 


Thus in the Testament of Joseph we have two partially 
conflicting accounts derived from different authors—z.e., 1-10a, 
and 106-18. As early as 1869 indeed Sinker suggested a com- 
posite authorship as the solution of ’certain difficulties in the 
narrative, but he made no attempt to verify this hypothesis, and 
so it was reserved for Schnapp to establish beyond question the 
dual origin of this Testament and the o:her Testaments. The 
same compositeness is observable on a smaller scale in Benj. 2, 
where 24 conflicts with 2n and with every other reference to 
the same subject in the rest of the Testaments. Again, in 
Levi 2 ws 58 érompatvouey . . . 6 dy rij xapdia. pov we have a 
large addition which conflicts with the words before and after. 
Levi8 7. HAGowev eis BeG4A is open to the same criticism. Again, 
in Dan 5, in adjoining sentences, Levi is commended as the 
guide and stay of Israel and denounced as the leader in Israel’s 
apostasy. It is needless to multiply such instances further. 
The presence of additions to the list from a Jewish interpolator 
is unquestionable.1 


It is, however, no less certain that all the Christian 
passages have been inserted in the text not, as Schnapp 
supposed, by a single Christian interpolator, but by a 
succession of such interpolators. 

The grounds for this conclusion will he found in Conyheare’s 
valuahle article ‘On the Jewish authorship of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (JQ {’93], 375-398). By collating the Armenian 
version with the Greek: "text 3? by this scholar has shown 
that most of the Christian passages in the latter are not to he 
found in the former. Thus when the Greek MS used in 
making the Armenian version was written, the process of 
Christian interpolation had advanced only a short way in the 
direction in which later it progressed so far. In the Armenian 
version we have thus a striking confirmation of the critical 
sagacity of the scholars who saw in the Testaments a Jewish 
work interpolated later from Christian sources. With the fresh 
materials at our disposal, there is a splendid opportunity for 
a critical edition of the text, and a scientific edition of the 
work in which the various elements will he duly discriminated, 
their dates as far as possible determined, and their hearing on 
history elucidated. 

We have now arrived at a stage when we are ina 
position to consider the question of the original language 

of the Testaments. Apart from Grabe, 
72. Language. no notable critic has advocated a 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. This is only what might 
be expected, since nearly all the students of this book 
believed in its integrity and Christian authorship. 
However, now that by means of external and internal 
evidence we have come to see that the book was origin- 
ally Jewish, the question as to its original language 
can no longer be evaded. On two grounds the present 
writer is inclined to advocate a*Hebrew original. Space 
does not suffice for dealing with the first here. Let it 
merely be observed that fragments have been found in 
the Testaments which are not explicable on the assump- 
tion of a date later than 100 B.C. This and other 
kindred questions will be dealt with at length in the 
present writer’s forthcoming edition of the Testaments, 
The second reason for supposing a Semitic origin is to 
be found in the language. Dr. Gaster (‘The Hebrew 
text of one of the ’Test. xii. Patr.” PSBA, Dec. 1893, 
Feb. 1894) gives some evidence which points in this 
direction. 


In the article just referred to, indeed, he publishes what he 
claims to he the ‘actual Hebrew text of the Testament of 
Naphtali’ entitled Spo) nyny. ‘In this text,’ he writes, we 
have undoubtedly the original version of the Testament, free 
from any interpolation.’ He adds : ‘The Greek counterpart oi 
the Hebrew makes no sense and has no meaning at all = while 
the Hebrew is rounded off and complete, and perfectly clear. 
It is not necessary to traverse these statements at any length 




















1 Most of Schnapp’s conclusions have been accepted by 


Schiirer (Hist. 5114-124). 
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‘rst of all, the style of the Hebrew is not earlier, as Dr. 
Yeubauer informs us, than the 7th or the 8th centurya.p. In 
he next place, even if it were early, it, can lay no claim to being 
he original of the Greek ‘Testament. All that could he urged 
3 that the two texts possess some material in common. Their 
im and their spirit are as antagonistic aspossible. This Hebrew 
Yaphtali, infact is a strong polemic against Joseph, whereas in 
he Greek Test.’ xii, Patr. as well as in Jubilees, Joseph is 
iniversally extolled for his goodness and virtue, and the various 
yatriarchs are punished in proportion as they are hostile to 
foseph. By the name of Joseph in this polemical treatise we 
re probably to understand the ten tribes and their successors 
he Samaritans. Though this treatise was probably com- 
sosed long after the Christian era, it is based on old materials, 
iome of which are common to it and the Greek Test. Naph. ; and 
hus Gaster is probably right in observing that in chap. 6 the 
ext must he corrupt where the ship that comes sailing by is said 
o he peorop taptxwv, éerds vavTav Kal kvBepyyrou. Theweorby 
-aptxwv—‘ full of salt fish’ —cannothe correct. It-was probably 
iue to a corrupt dittography of nbn Nba, as nD xbp, for in 
he Hehrew ‘Testament’ the text runs 9? ab4 nodin max m7 
wr xdandp xv. 

Subjoined are some of the arguments for a Hebrew 
original. 

@ Hebrew constructions and expressions are frequent. Thus, 
guvuby év re vd (Reub. 3)= snd 133 évad rai eEeAcEaro (6) = 
1 qn33,wavras abrods (Jud. 1)=pb2, Paps (¢4,)=large—i.e., 
329; 8 (9) transliteration of py: Tovey per’ avzov Kpiow 
(Joseph. 12)=ny pay avy, etc. (2) Paronomasie, which are 
lost in the Greek hut can be restored by retranslation into 
Hebrew, are frequent. Thus in Sim. 2% wimp pou éxddcod we 
Supedva. ére Houce KUplos ris Sejoews avTis= "DY NN DR IPM 
anbon bx pow oa pypy. _ In Levill éedAeoe 7d dvopa abrod 
Typody. dre ev ty yh Nuav mdéporcot Fuev=nw 3 Wow NN NIpN! 
SII WT OMI D3 exdAerev abroy Mepapi é éore mixpio. 
BOU="ID WI TID low NN Kapm 5 ‘Twxaped , , , éréxdy ev 
Alyinry' évdogos yap quny=nxta399 "DA Mmbwtay Tn Zah.1 
eye elpe ZaPovdav, Sdatg dyad} rors. yovetot BOV= D7 4 joa 
Dp- In Naph. i ép wavorpyla. érotnoe ‘Paxyad , « « dud ToUTO 
EcAjOnv NedOadedu= ond} MNP) JI? =.» OAT nbnps. In the 
closing words of this same chapter we have two paronomasiz on 
the name Bilhah. érexs rhy BédAav, Adywv' Katvdorovdds pov 
% Ovydrmp* ebOds ydp rex0ctoa Eorevde OnAdgew=snbany b> 
arb abaa-. oendong aba sprd. In Issach. i, ded rdy peo Od 
exdgony “lodxop= 4 2wy* ‘nN Ip) WI. The Hebraisms given in 
no. z might occur it is true, in an Hellenistic Greek original 5 
hut it is otherwisd with regard to the ‘linguistic’ phenomena 
just dealt with. These undoubtedly postulate a Hebrew 
original. (3) A third and final argument enforces the same 
postulate. There are certain passages, obscure or unintelligible 
in the Greek, which become clear on retranslation into Hebrew. 
Thus in Zab. 4 éBaAov éoGiery is unintelligible Greek. Thisis 
the text of C and O. R and P correct the text, the former 
giving éxdOcoay égOietv, and the latter fpgavro éoGéerv, both of 
which yield an excellent sense. They are, however, merely 
late emendations, and we must therefore start from the best 
attested text &Barov éadiey =Sax5 gprs = ‘they served u 
food.’ It is possible, indeed, that the idea of R is right, ani 
that ypry» is corrupt for yyy. Hence ‘they sat down to eat! 
In Gad 4 it is obvious from the contrast instituted between 
daryowxia and paxpobupia that we must take the former not 
in its natural meaning as ‘faintheartedness’ but as impatience.’ 
Hence we have here a mistranslation af ny “sp. Exactly the 
same contrast appears in Proy. 2515, and the same false render- 
ing in Again, in Gad 7, apatpetras abra & xaxots must 
meah ‘He taketh them (72., riches) away from the wicked,’ 
or ‘when [zen] are wicked.” Thus éy xaxots seems due to 
confusing p-yeg and pyya, and should be ey KaKots, 

Before leaving the question of a Hebrew original it 
will be well to notice some of the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Sinker in favour of the original being Greek. 

@ Heurges that the very title ai S.aéqxar x.7-A- is against the 
hypothesis ofa Hebrew original. But it is probable that the title 
was merely oi ¢8" warpudpyas ; Sees 69, end. (2) He argues that 
such paronomasia as dOerely, vouSerety (Benj. 4) 5 avatpects, 
ébatpeors (Judah 23); év rd#et, draxroy 5 and réfis, aratia 
(Nap. 23) imply a Greek original. As regards the first pair, 
they are late interpolations, since the passage in which they 
occur is wanting in the Armenian version and in S 
regards the second pair, P reads évaipeots in both cases, R 
omits dpaépeots, and the Armenian version omits évatpects. It 
is probable, therefore, that there was no paronomasia in the 
early Greek version. There is no weight attaching to the other 
paronomasiae cited. (3) Again, Mr. Sinker speaks of the use 
of certain philosophical .terms_as favouring a Greek original. 
But these are found also in @. (4) Again, the use of ® in 
Judah 24, which he presses in favour of a Greek original, is 
no longer a valid argument, since we find from the Armenian 
version that the passage in which it occurs is a Christian 
interpolation. 

We may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the 


groundwork of the Testaments was originally written 
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in Hebrew. The additions of the Jewish interpola- 
tor were, as far as I have examined them, in the 
same language. Christian interpolations were intro- 
duced at the close of the first century of the Christian 
era, and some probably as late as the third or the 
fourth. 
The earliest versions were the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Armenian. Of the Syriac version only a fragment survives, 
73, Versions preserved inthe British Museum (Cat. of 
Q * Syriac J£$S5 Cod. 86180). Of the Armenian 
version six MSS, varying in date from z220 to 31656, are in 
Venice (in the Library of the Mechitarists of San Lazzaro); 
one, of 1388, in Vienna; another, of the fourteenth century: 
in the library of Lord de la Zouche; and a ninth, in the pos- 
session of the British and Foreign Bible Society. An edition 
of the Armenian version by the Mechitarist Fathers is soon 
to issue from the press. No trace has as yet been discovered of 
a Latin version anterior to that of Grosseteste in the thirteenth 
century. This version and the later European versions are of 
no critical worth. There is also an old Slavonic version 
published by Tichonrawow in the Dezkw. der altruss. Apocrt. 
Lit., St. Petersburg, 1863. 
Four! of these MSS have already been made known to the 
public: the Cambridge MS of the tenth century, and the 


Oxford MS of the fourteenth, through Sinker's 
74. The — edition of the Greek text, the Vatican MS 


Greek M88. of the thirteenth and the Patmps MS of 

the sixteenth through the Appendix he pub- 
lished in 1879. These four MS S are designated by their editor 
respectively as C O R P, and this notation has been followed 
in the present article. 

It has already been observed that the process of 
Christian interpolation probably extended from the 

75. Date close of the first century A.D. to the fourth. 

. * As regards the apocalyptic sections (see 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 6r), which are due to a Jewish inter- 
polator, we have no means at present of determining 
their date with any exactness. Some of them are the 
oldest portions in the book, and were probably written 
in the second century B.c. ; but some of them are very 
much later, since they contain citations from the Ethiopic 
and the Slavonic Enoch. As far as the present writer 
has examined them, he is inclined to regard them as all 
springing froma Hebrew original. The date, therefore, 
of these interpolations may possibly extend from the 
second century B.C. to 30 A.D. It may be added, 
partly on the evidence of the Armenian version and 
partly from the context, that it is clear that in Levi 15, 
Judith 23, and Dan§, there are no references to the 
Roman destruction of the temple in 70 A.D. The 
groundwork may have been written about the beginning 
of the Christian era. We can hardly suppose it 
to be based upon Jubilees, for it never mentions 
it; yet, since it possesses in common with it a vast 
mass of biographical details as well as the same chrono- 
logical system, it is natural to regard both works as 
almost contemporary and as emanating from the same 
school of thought. 

No attempt has been made to give a systematic 
statement of the Christology, since the passages relating 

. to this subject are derived-not from one 

76. rea writer or pened, but from a variety of 

o10By. scribes and times. The value, therefore, 
of the Christological portions in this book is slight. 

VIII. THE PsaALMS OF SOLOMON.—Very little is 

. known of the early history of these 

77. Pas. Sol. ; Only six direct and undoubted 

its fortunes. SAM Aces to them are found in early 
literature. 

Four of these occur in catalogues of canonical and uncanonical 
books.-viz., in the Synopsis Athanasti, the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus, the ‘ Sixty Books,” and the table of contents in the 
Alexandrian MS, The fifth reference is found in the fifty-ninth 
canon of the Council of Laodicea, which ordains $7 od det 
lSwrixods adrpors AdyerOar ey Ti} éxxdnoig, ovdé anavdviora 
Brpria, OANA Hidve. Ta Kavorixd. THs Takuds kal avis Scabieys. 

e sixth belongs to the twelfth century, and consists merely of 


a note on this canon. With doubtful references we have here 
no concern. 





1 Mr. Sinker has since discovered two other Greek MSS; 
and these six MSS, with the other versions, he is using as the 
foundation of a new Greek Text which, we hope, will see the 
light soon. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the book never attained 
1. large circulation. On the other hand, as Ryle and 
lames point out, ‘ where it was read' it was 'read with 
vespect’; for ‘it is the solitary instance of an OT 
200k which, from being merely dyttAeydueror, became 
tréxpugov.' As belonging to the former it appears in 
-he first two lists above mentioned; as an daéxpupov 
t is enrolled in the § Sixty Books." 

It is notable in the next place that, whereas these 
ysalms are designated in the first two lists as Wadol 
78. Extent kal gd} (Fabricius gdat} Lokoudyros and 

: " Warwol cat Bdal (varia lectio-y)+ Dodo- 
udvros, orlxot, ,8p, in the next two they are described 
simply as wadyot Zodouevros, with the addition of «7 in 
the case of A. The book, therefore, circulated as early 
as the fifth century in two forms : one consisting simply 
of the eighteen 'Psalms of Solomon,’ the other of 
these together with certain Odes. The first form is the 
older. The second probably originated in an attempt 
to supplement a defective edition of the first by certain 
odes or songs, partly of Jewish, partly of Christian, 
authorship, that were current under Solomon's name. 
For if we accept the number of grixot assigned to the 
psalms in the MSS (2.¢., 1000), we must regard the 
present psalms as deficient to the extent of 300. On 
the other hand, as the Stichometry of Nicephorus assigns 
2100 orlyo to the psalms and the odes combined, the 
odes themselves must have been about the same length 
as the psalms. Of the odes only five have been 
preserved. These are edited in an appendix to the 
edition of Ryle and James. 

Up to the present, five MSS of this book have been found : 
but of these the Augsburg MS has long been lost, though we 

possess a record of its readings in de la Cerda's 
79. Text. edition, which was based upon it. The second 
codex is that of Vienna (=V) This MS was 
collated by Haupt for Hilgenfeld's two editions (2 WT2, {1868}, 
133-168 and Messias Jud@orum, 1869, pp. xi-xvili 1-33); but 
the collation has been recently shown tobe most inaccurate. The 
next edition is that of Geiger, Der Psalt. Salon's herausg. u. 
erki, (1871), based on the same critical materials as Hilgenfeld's. 
Though agreeing with Hilgenfeld as to the date and situation, 
Geiger maintains, in opposition to him, the Hebrew original. 
Fritzsche's edition was published in the same year (£7477 afoc, 
VT grece, 569-89); and that of Pick in 1883 (Presd. Rew. 
77823). The third codex is the Copenhagen one (=H), to 
which attention was first called hy Graux in the Rev. Cz. 
(1877) 291-293. The Moscow (=M) and Paris (=P) MSS 
were discovered and collated hy Gebhardt. All these authorities 
have been used in the edition of Ryle and James (Wadpot 
BoropGvros, The Psatims of the Pharisees, 1891). In_ this 
edition, eminent alike for its learning and for its critical insi 
the reader will find everything worth knowing on the subject. 
For the remaining literature on these psalms we mnst refer the 
student to this work (/ztrod. 13-21), and toSchiir. (indoe.); but 
we must not forget two of the most fruitful studies that have yet 
been made— namely, an article by Movers in Herder's A7vehen- 
Lexicon (7847), and an Appendix to We,’s Die Phar. #. Sadd, 
(1874), which contains the translation with notes. 





The date must be determined by the references to 


1 Ryle and James make it clear that in both cases 'we should 
read the plural, against the best MSS.’ 

2 Since the above account was written two new editions of 
the text have appeared. The first is that of Swete (The OT ix 
Greek, 3765-787). This editor has made a valuable contribution 
to the criticism of the text by means of a hitherto uncollated 
MS (which Gehhardt designates R) belonging to the Vatican. 
According to Gehhardt, however, his collation of this MS is 
deficient in point of accuracy. The second edition is that of 
O. von Gehhardt (padpuot Zarop.vros—Die Psalmen Salomonis 
sum ersten Male mit Benutsung d. Athoshandschriften und 
@. Cod, Casanatensis, Leipzig, 1895). In the formation of his 
text Gebhardt has used the MSS C HJ LR. Of these only 
H ifthe Copenhagen MS) was used by Ryle and James, and 
H R by Swete. ence CJ |, are here used for the first time. 
These are respectively the Codd. Iberiticus, Laura-Klostu, and 
Casanatensis. The remaining MSS, M P V, Gebhardt 
regards as not deserving consideration. He gives the following 
genealogyofall the MSS. Z represents the archetype :— 


Z 





a 
tr 
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contemporary events; and, as these are many and 
80. Dat varied, there will be little difficultyin assign- 

ate: ing a definite period to the activities of the 
authors. 


The book opens with the alarms of war.(12, 8 in the midst 
of a period of great material Prosperity (13f 87; but the 
prosperity is only seeming : from their ruler to the vilest of the 
people they are altogether sinful (1721), The king, too, be- 
longs to the family that has usurped the throne of David (176-8). 
A righteous judgment, however, speedily comes upon them. 
A hostile army advances against them, led by a ‘mighty striker,’ 
who came from the ends of the earth (816), The princes of the 
land go forth to meet him with joy, and greet him with the 
words ‘Blessed is thy pel come ye, enter in with peace’ (8 8. 
When) he has established himself within the city he seizes its 
strongholds (821); he casts down its fenced walls with the 
battering ram (2x), Then the Gentiles tread Jerusalem under 
foot @ 20) ; yea, they pollute even the altar with their presence 
Q 2). Its princes and wise counsellors are put to the sward, 
and the blood of its inhabitants flows like water (823); its sons 
and daughters are carried away captive fro the West (8241714) 
to serve in bondage (26), and its princes to grace the triumph of 
their conqueror a7). But the dragon who has conquered 
Jerusalem (229), aimed at lordship of land and sea, and thought 
himself to be more than man, at last meets with shameful death 
on the shores of Egypt, and there is none to bury him (2 30/). 

There can be little doubt now as to the interpretation 
of these facts. The family that had usurped the 
throne of David are the Asmonzeans, who, since 105 
B.c., had assumed the regal name. The ‘mighty 
striker’ who comes ‘from the ends of the earth’ is 
Pompey. The princes who welcomed his approach 
are Aristobiilus 11. and Hyrcanus, II, When the 
followers of the latter opened the gates to Pompey, the 
party of Aristobulus shut themselves up within the 
temple, where they were besieged by Pompey and their 
defences battered down with battering-rams. The 
massacre that follows, and the carrying away captive to 
the West of princes and people, agree only with the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Finally, the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of the conqueror on 
the shores of Egypt recall the death of Pompey in a 
mahner that cannot be misconceived. 

We conclude, therefore, that the second psalm was 
written very, soon after the death of Pompey in 48 B.c., 
and that 1, 8, 17 were composed between 63 and 48, 
as they presuppose Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem but 
show no knowledge of his death. Psalms 5, 7, 9, 13, 
and 15seemyto allude to the same sequence of events as 
1, 8, and 17, and therefore to belong to the same period. 
In 4 and r2, on the other hand, ‘the sinners’ are 
denounced; but as yet no visitation by the Gentiles is 
spoken of, nor any interposition of the Gentiles in Jewish 
affairs foretold. Hence these psalms are probably 
anterior to 64.B.c. Psalms 3, 4, rz, 14, and 16 betray 
no distinctly historical colouring; but there is nothing 
in them which requires us to assume different authorship 
and date from those of the other psalms. We may, 
therefore, with Ryle and James, safely assign 70-40 B.C, 
as the limits within which the psalms were written. 

It may he added that Movers, Del. and Keim have identified 
the invader of Palestine with Herod ; but this is impossible on 
many grounds 5and just as many difficulties are against Ew.’s 
identification of this personage with Antiochus Epipianes: In 
fact, all modern critics support the view advocated above. 

The authors were clearly Pharisees. Thus they divide 
their countrymen into ‘righteous’ (8ixatoe; 238/- 33-57f, 

14 49 etc.) and ‘sinners’ (déuaprwrol ; 

81. Author- 238 313 49 13856710), ‘saints’ (Seto; 
ship. 310 47 840 etc.) and ‘transgressors’ 
(wapdvopor; 41x 132127121-4 17 27), of whom theformer 
were the Pharisees and the latter the Sadducees. They 
assail the ‘sinners’ for having usurped the throne of David 
(1758) and laid violent hands on the high-priesthood 

(176). This assault on the Asmonzan house evidently 

emanates from a Pharisee. 

The authors further denounce the priests for polluting the 
“holy things by their uncleanness and their neglect of the true 

observances (2 35 81326), and likewise for outdoing the heathen 
in their abominations 889). Their attitude, moreover, to the 


law, their conception of the theocracy, their ideal of the bearing 
of a righteous man in the case of Gentile oppression, all alike 





mark them out as belonging to the Pharisaic school. To the 
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same school appertains the doctrine taught regarding future 
retribution and the Messiah. In regard to the last, Ryle and 
James observe with justice that the Messianic conception in 
these psalms ‘marks the revolution which had passed over 
Pharisaic thought since the time, not a century before, when 
Israel’s mission in the world was identified only with the fulfil- 
ment and dissemination of the law. . . . The heroic deeds of 
Judas Maccabzeus and his brothers had rekindled the ardour 
of the people for a Jewish dynasty and a Jewish kingdom 5 and 
the Pharisaic supporters of a theocracy were powerless so long 
as their teaching showed no sympathy with this patriotic 
enthusiasm.’ But as it was hopeless to look for Israel’s_re- 
demption to the helpless and hated later Asmonaeans, so it is 
just at this crisis that the author of these psalms ‘combines 
the recognition of the failure of the Asmonaan house with the 
popular enthusiasm for a Jewish monarchy’ (p. 57). Thus the 
Pharisees ‘appealed to the patriotic feelings of those who had 
no power to appreciate the abstract beauty of the old legalism. 
By its hope for a “son of David” it proclaimed the downfall of 
the Levitical Asmonaan house. By its ideal reign of ‘‘ wisdom 
and righteousness,” it asserted the fundamental Pharisaic position 
that the law was supreme. Thus ‘the Messianic representation 
of our seventeenth psalm marks the stage at which Pharisaic 
thought passed beyond the narrow limits of its earlier teaching, 
and availed itself of the popular aspiration for an earthly 
kingdom.’ This step, however, ‘entailed upon the theocratic 
party no policy beyond the exercise of patience till God should 
raise up the king, and until then the mmute observance of this 
law’ @. ®. Against the attitude adopted by the writers of 
this book the Asszszption € Moses is a protest from beginning 
toend (see above, § 65). 

We give below (§ 85) some grounds for assuming 
that pss. 1-16 and 17-18 are due to different writers. 

As the main interests of the psalms centre in 
82. Place. ea the writer probably lived in that 

It is ‘the City of the Sanctuary’ (84); in it shall the song 
of triumph be sung when God brings hack its children from the 
east and from the west (111-3). Though Jerusalem has now 
been trodden under foot by the Gentiles (22), the Messiah will 
cleanse it from all such pollution (172533), and thither all the 
nations of the earth will go up to see the Messiah‘s glory (17 39. 
The psalmist’s indictment of the Sadducean members of the 
Sanhedrim (4 1), and his account of their vices and ahominations, 
are best understood as coming from a contemporary inhabitant 
of Jerusalem. To the writer of psalms 2, 8, and 17 that city 
is the centre of all the world, and the history of other nations 
or world-empires is of moment only in as far as it connects itself 
with ‘the Holy City.’ 

The circumstances connected with these psalms point 
undoubtedly to a Hebrew original—z.e., their composi- 


83. Laneuage tion, circa 70-40 B.C., by a Pharisee 
- Hanguage. residing in Jerusalem :—and. notwith- 
standing Hilgenfeld‘s strong advocacy of ’a Greek 
original, all modern scholars admit that the psalms 
were composed in Hebrew. 

This fact was first established by Geiger in opposition to 
Hilgenfeld‘s view. It has further been substantiated by Ryle 
and James with a fulness and insight that cannot fail to win 

conviction (/ztxed. pp. 7-87). As for the Greek 
84. Greek translation, we may provisionally accept the date 
version. assigned by the editors just named, who, by a 
hypothetical train of reasoning, show that it”‘is 

not later than the middle of the first century ab.’ 

We will now sketch in a few words some of the teaching 
of these psalms regarding the Messiah and the resurrec- 
tion. First, inregard to the Messiah, 
the writer of psalm 17 returns to 
the conception of the prophets and describes him as 
‘the son of David' (1723). He calls him also ‘ the 
Anointed One’ (v.36, cp 1868)-—a title that had been 
applied a few years before to the ideal Messianic king 
in association with supernatural attributes (Enoch 48 10 


524). Here, however, the Messiah is a man and nothing 
more, 

He is to be raised up by God himself (1723, cp186). He is 
to destroy the supremacy of the Gentiles (the Romans) and 
drive them forth from the borders of Israel (17 25 2731). The 
‘proud sinners’ (the Sadducees) will be expelled from the 
heritage of God which they had unlawfully seized (wy. 26. 41 
sy). The Messiah will purge Jerusalem from all impurity and 
make it his capital (vz, BS ; he will bring hack ro Palestine 
the dispersed tribes (vv. 283480); the Gentiles will become 
tributary and he converted to the faith of Israel (vv. 31 6 3. 
He shall himself be free from sin (v. 41), and all his people will 
he holy (u.3%). Further, he will not conquer by force of arms 
(v. 37), but will smite the earth with the word of bis mouth 
(v. 8. Finally, his rule is temporary @. 42): ‘He shall 
not faint all his days.’ Only the surviving righteous share in 
his kingdom (17 50); the departed righteous are not raised to 
participate in it. 





85. Eschatology. 
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As these hopes of the Messiah are confined to 
pss. 17 7-, and as not even the remotest hint of such 
hopes can be discovered in the preceeding sixteen 
psalms, it appears necessary to assume for them a 
difference of authorship. 

In these, we should observe, there is not a hint that redress 
for present evils is to be looked for from the Messiah. In eyery 
instance the Psalmist expresses his faith that wrong will be set 
right either by God's present judgments, by which his righteous- 
ness ‘is or shall be justified (2 36 4g 87 93, or hy his final 
judgment of the world, when the righteous shall rise to eternal 
life (316 146), .and hell and destruction and darkness shall he 
the heritage of transgressors (146 1514. This final judgment 
is spoken of as a ‘visitation’ of God upon the righteous and 
the wicked @x4-16 1514 7); it is likewise called in respect of 
the righteous 'the day of mercy for the righteous’ (146 186), 
whereas in respect of the wicked it is named 'the day of the 
judgment of the Lord' (15 23). 

Since there is in pss. 1-16 only a resurrection of the 
righteous, Shed was conceived as the perpetual abode 
of the wicked, 162. Into Shed, thus conceived as hell, 
the wicked enter immediately on death (162 compared 
with 146 15xr): The intermediate abode of the 
righteous is probably to be regarded as the ‘ treasuries’ 
to which we find the first reference in Eth. En. 1005 
See also ESCHATOLOGY, § 67. 

IX. THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES. — The Sibylline 
literature belongs to a class of productions highly 
characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism. 


86. Propa- These,’ as Schiirer aptly remarks, ‘ were 
Ligandist, Jewish works under a heathen mask.' 


However divergent the outward form 
assumed, they all exhibited one characteristic in common : 
they addressed themselves to heathen readers, under 
cloak of some name that was influential in the heathen 
world, and in the form most naturalto their alleged origin. 
Indirectly or directly, their aim was the propagation of 
Judaism among the Gentiles. Whilst the works ascribed 
to Hecataeus and Aristeas belong to the former category 
(indirect propaganda), the Sibyllines are distinctly of 
the latter. 
The Sibyl was regarded in the ancient world as an 
inspired prophetess. She belonged to no prophetic 
87. Sibyls order or priestly caste, but held a position 
¥'8: free and uncontrolled as a superhumanly 
gifted organ of the will and counsels of the gods. 


The number of such Sibyls is variously stated at different 
times. Heraclitus in Plutarch (De Pythie orac. G), Aristo- 
phenes (Pax, 1095), and Plato (Phadr, 22), speak of only one. 

acitus (Axx. 612) is doubtful whether there were more than 
one. Pausanias (Desem Gree. 1012) mentions four, while Varro 
(in Lactantius Div. Jmstz¢.16) specifies ten. For further in- 
formation on this subject the reader should consult Alexandre, 
Orac. Sibyl. (1st ed.), 1856 21-101, Maass, de Sibyllarum 
Ludicibus (1879), and the arts. on the subject in Smith's Dict. of 
Gy. and Rom. Siogr., and the Ency. Brit. ®), 

Written accounts of the oracles delivered by the 
Sibyls obtained in Greece and Asia Minor only a 

é ‘ private circulation. Still though they 
88. Sibylline were not preserved hy tlie State or 
Oracles. publicly consulted, we must not under- 
rate their importance in the life and thought of the Eastern 
classical world. In Rome, however, they acquired 
quite a unique position. It is not necessary to treat 
here of the very ancient collection of these oracles, said 
to have been purchased by King Tarquin, or to record 
the frequent occasions on which they were consulted by 
the state before their destruction in the fire that con- 
sumed the Capitol in p.c. 83. (Alexandre [2198] has 
traced sixty such occasions.) Their place was soon 
afterwards taken (75 B.c.) by a collection, amounting 
in all to about tooo verses, made in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Italy, by order of the Senate. 
(After being revised under Augustus, it seems finally to 
have been burnt by the order of Stilicho in 404 A.D.) 

Inasmuch as such oracles enjoyed high authority and 
a wide circulation in the East, — inasmuch, likewise, as 
they were anonymous in origin, free from authoritative 
revision, and capable of modification or enlargement at 
pleasure by those in whose hands they were for the 
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time being,—they offered to the missionary spirit of 
Hellenistic Judaism a form of literature which would 
readily admit the disguised expression of its highest 
beliefs, and at the same time procure for them a 
hearing in Gentile circles, It is not unlikely, too, that 
the prolonged search of Roman officials for Sibylline 
oracles in the East may have further stimulated the 
inventive faculties of the Alexandrian Jews, and led to 
the composition of many of the verses in our present 
collection. In this method of propaganda the Christians 
proved themselves later to be apt pupils of the Jews. 
So common, indeed, had become in early Christian 
times the invention of such oracles that Celsus 
(Orig. contr, Cels. 56x) terms Christians DyBvdAdoral, 
believers in sibyls, or sibyl-mongers. 

This charge of Celsns was not unmerited; for with 
the exception of a citation about the tower of Babel 
made by Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 B.c. (see Eus. 
Chron, 123), and found likewise in Josephus (Ant.143), 
it is to Christian writers that we are indebted, not only 
for all other references, but also for the preservation of 
the entire collection that has come down to us. 

Hermas (Vis.2 4) mentions the Sibyl], hut not her verses; but 
quotations are frequent in Clement Alex. and Lactantius. A 
collection of the Patristic quotations from the Sibyllines will he 
found in Struve (Fragmenta librorum Sibyllinorum. gue apud 
Lactantiune reperiuntur; 1817), in Vervorst (De Carneinibus 
Sibyllinis apud sanctos Paires disceptatio, Paris, 1844), 
in Besangon (De Lemploi que les Péres de Pégtise ont. Jait des 
oracles sibyllins: Montauban, 1852), and in Alexandre (2 
254-311). 

.The Sibylline Oracles, as we now have them, are a 
chaotic medlev. Thev consist of twelve books—there 
89. Surviving “eT originally fourteen— of various 

. OUrVIVINg: authorship, date, and religions con- 

collection. ception. This arrangement. which is 
due to an unknown editor of the sixth century 
(Alexandre), does not in itself determine identity of 
authorship, or of time,or of religious belief ; for many of 
the books are merely arbitrary groupings of unrelated 
fragments. As the editor, moreover, was guided by 
caprice as often as by any discernible principle of 
editing, it is not strange that the same passage fre- 
quently recurs in different contexts. 

The first printed edition of these Oracles was published at 
Basel, in 1545, from an Augshurg (now a Munich) MS, and 

ee consisted of eight books. A metrical Latin 

90. Editions. translation of these books by Sebastian 

Castalio appeared in the following year, 
and an emended Greek text from the same scholar in 1555- 
The most valuable of the early editions is that of Opsopceus 
(@.e., Koch), Paris, 1599, in which fresh MS evidence is brought 
to hear upon the text. These were followed by that of Gal- 
lzus, Amsterdam, 1689; hut his work is of no critical worth. 
These eight Sibylline books were likewise reprinted in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca Vett, Patr. (Venice 1788). Book 14 was first 
edited by Mai in 1817 from a Milan MS and Books 11-14 
from two Vatican MSS in 1828 by the same scholar. Books 9 
and 10have not been recovered. All these editions have been 
superseded by the first edition of Alexandre's Oracula Sibyllina 
(2 vols. Paris, 1842-2856), and his second edition of 1869, in 
which the valuahle excursuses of the first are omitted ;and by 
the edition of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852). The latter has a useful 
introduction, and is accompanied by a translation into German 
hexameters ; hut the text is untrustworthy. 

By far the best text that has yet appeared is that of 
Rzach, Ovacule Sibyllina (Vienna, 1891). For the 
formation of this text fourteen MSS have been used; 
the text has been further emended by an exhaustive 
collation of quotations in the Fathers. Our citations 
will be made from this text. 

For further literature on the subject, see Alexandre's work 
(ist ed. 271-823 and _ed. 418-419); Schiirer (Hist. 5288-292). 
English readers will find the subject well treated in the work 
of Schurer just mentioned; £¢inb, Rev. (July 1877, pp. 31-67); 
and Deane (Psexdepigr. 1891, pp. 276-344) . 

The relation of the Jewish and the Christian Sibyllines 
to the ancient heathen ones it is practically impossible 

to determine. 1. They assumed, of 

h areata 1 course, the outward form of the older 
eaten sibyl. Oracles, being written in Homeric 
hexameter verse; but they transgress every rule of pro- 
sody. Short syllables are lengthened through the in- 
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fluence of the accent, or even without it, owing to the 
exigencies of the verse; and long syllables are likewise 
shortened. 

For peculiarities of metre and syntax, see Alexandre, 
Excursus, 7. It must be acknowledged, however, that many 
of these disappear in the better text of Rzach. Of acrostic 
verses, which, according to Dionys. Hal. (462) and Cicero (De 
Div. 254), was the form of the most ancient Sihyllines, only one 
specimen 1s still preserved—viz., in 8217-250, the initials of which 
are IHZOYZ XPEIZTOZ @®EOY YIOZ 30TH? ZTAYPOZ. 
It should be observed, further, that without the last word1 the 
initials of the title compose the word IX@Y3—‘ afish'—a frequent 
symbol of the Christian faith on early monuments. 

2. As regards the matter, it is more than probable 
that the later Sibyls used much of the older material 
lying ready to hand. 

Thus, in 3414-418 (the passageabout Helen), 'the Erinnys from 
Sparta,’ is from a heathen source; so likewise the punning 
couplet in 499-100, which frequently recurs = 

Kol Zdwoy duos dracay vr Hhidveror Kadvirer 

Aijros & obk Exe SHdos, ddyAa. 8 wévra TH Ajdov. 
Another notable instance is 8 361, where a line from an ancient 
Delphic oracle is given verbatim. See Herod. 147. 

We must turn from such questions to discuss the 
various elements of which the work is composed. 
92. Composite These, as we have already observed, 

Ciecatae are both Jewish and Christian, and the 
‘latter largely preponderate. Owing, 
however, to the character of the work, it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the two. It is therefore 
only on some of the smaller portions that we can arrive at 
anycertainty. Much is of a neutral character, and, as far 
therefore as internal evidence goes, may equally well 
have proceeded from either class of writers. There is a 
great lack of external evidence. We shall now deal 
with the various elements of the work in their chrono- 
logical order as far as that is possible. Our space does 
not admit of an analysis of all the books; we shall, 
however, give a short survey of the more important. 

The first and oldest part is 397-829? and probably the 


Procemium. The latter is not found in our MSS; it 
istakenfromtheAd Autolycumof Theophilus 
93. Pro- : : 
- (180 A.D.). It consists of two fragments, 
emium, 


of thirty-five and forty-nine lines respec- 
tively. Rzach (pp. 232-238} and Alexandre link them 
together by another short fragment of three lines. On 
very inadequate grounds the latter editor assigns them 
to Christian authorship; but they contain nothing of 


94, 397-829. an essentially Christian cast (on their 
contents, see ESCHATOLOGY, § 58). 
With regard to 397-829 opinions are conflicting. 


Bleek regards verses 97-807—-with the exception of 8 350- 
380, a later Christian interpolation—as the work of 
an Alexandrian Jew, 170-160 8.C.; Hilgenfeld thinks 
that the whole of 97-8z7 was written about 140 B.C. ; 
Ewald brings down the date to 124Bc. Alexandre 
assigns 897-294, 489-828, to 168,but 295-488 to the age 
of the Antonines, The strongest evidence in favour of 
Alesandre's view is to be found in the difficulty of inter- 
preting adequately such passages as 8 464-473 as applying 
to the civil war and the dissensions of Marius and Sulla 
(Friedlieb, p. 33). 

397-818 falls naturally into three groups: 
295-488 ; (c) 489-818.3 The first (a)opens abruptly with the 
building and the destruction of Babel (97-r04). Then the earth 
is peopled and its rule is divided between Cronos, Titan, and 
Japetos (106-110), In the strife that subsequently arose between 
the Cronides and the Titans these races were destroyed, and 
there arose in succession the great kingdoms of the earth—those 
of Egypt, Persia, Media, Ethiopia, Assyria, Macedonia, again 
of Egypt, and of Rome (118-161). This closes the retrospect of 
the Sibyl; now begins her prophecy (162-166). _ First, she 
predicts the rise of the Jewish (under Solomon), the Macedonian, 
and the Roman kingdoms ; during the reign of the seventh king 
of Egypt, of Hellenic race, the people of God will again become 
powerful (167-xg5). Then are recounted the judgments of God 


(a)97-2945 (6) 





1 A Latin rendering with the last seven verses omitted is 
given in Augustine's De C7u, 18 23. 

2 Where Friedlieb and Alexandre give 828, Rzach gives 829 
verses. 

3 In the detailed analysis that follows, certain verses, un- 
pmporeant for the present purpose, are (for the sake of brevity) 
left unaccounted for. 
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in the kingdoms of the world and on the Jews (196-212). Next 
he Sibyl takes as her theme the praise of the Jewish nation: 
heir virtues, and the salient points in their history from their 
leparture from Egypt down to Cyrns (218-294). The 
econd group (4) is mainly concerned with judgments against 
3abylon, Egypt, Gog and Magog, Libya (295-333), and likewise 
rgainst individual cities (341-366). Then follows the promise of 
Messianic prosperity and peace (367-380), and this group closes 
with oracles regarding Antiochns Epiphanes and his successors, 
ind various countries, towns, and islands (381-488). In 419-432 
ve have the celebrated diatribe against Homer. The third 
zroup (¢) openswith oracles against Phcenicia, Crete, Thrace, G: 
and Magog and the Hellenes (489-572). Then Israel is praise 
for its worship of the true God (§73-600). Thereupou ensues a 
second prophecy of judgment and a call to conversion, and an 
account of the evils that were to befall the ungodly (601-657). 
Then the Sibyl foretells the coming of the Messianic king, who 
would take vengeance on his adversaries ; next comes a detailed 
account of the period of Messianic prosperity (652-731), and, 
finally, the signs that are to herald the end of all things (796-808). 
The Sibyl declares that she is neither the Erythrxan Sibyl nor 
yet the Cumxan (809-818). 


3. Though it is obvious from the above epitome that 
397-818 is not a single and homogeneous composition but 
rather an aggregate of separate oracles, we are safe 
with Schiirer) in regarding the three groups as derived 
in the main from one author, and as dating from the 
same period, the reign of the seventh Ptolemy, which is 
referred to in all three groups (192-193, 316-318, 608-610), 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon reigned first in conjunction with 
his brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor (270-164 Be). He was 
then banished,.but recovered the throne in 145 and reigned as 
sole king till 117 p,c, That the composition dates from the 
atter period is clear (520-372) from the prophecy of the com- 
plete subjugation of all Hellas, As Hilgenfeld, Schurer, and 
Drnmmond point out, this cannot have been written before the 
fall of Corinth (146 8.c.). Thedoom of Corinth is actually 
referred to (487), and possibly that of Carthage (492-503). 
Verses 388-400, which deal with the Seleucid kings, were 
written (according to Hilgenfeld's interpretation) about 140 BC 
Therefore, since the author represents the Messianic kingdom as 
beginning during the reign of Ptolemy Physcon, we may safely 
take 97-8z8 to have been written in the second half of the second 
century Bc. The Procemium, with which we have already 
dealt (see above § 93), most probably formed the introduction 
to these verses, and Schiirer adduces external evidence from 
Lactantins (iv. 65) to that effect. 

Before proceeding to discuss 31-96, we should add that 
Friedlieb and others reject 819-828 as a later addition, as these 
verses are at variance with 809-811. 

With regard, however, to 81-92 all previous critics 
seem to have gone wrong in connecting 63-92 with the 
95. 31-92 preceding verses. In 63-92 the end of all 

; 92. things is to come during the sway of Rome 
over the world (75-80). In 1-62, on the other hand, 
only the partial judgments that are to take effect on 
the coming of the Messianic king in 49 are re- 
connted. The Sibyl then promises in 6r/ to enumerate 
the cities that are to suffer ; but here the account breaks 
off, and not a word more is said in 63-92 in fulfilment 
of her promise. Hence these two sections are of 
different authorship. 63-92 is certainly late and 
Christian. On 31-62, see also ESCHATOLOGY, § 68. 

In 63-74 we have a reproduction of the myth concerning 
Nero, according to which Beliar was to return in the form 
of that emperor and work many mighty signs. This 
idea recurs in 2 167-170 (a distinctly Christian product), 
and in the Asc. Isa. 313-51 (cp ANTICHRIST, § 15). 

As regards 3 1-62, it may be derived from one author, 
and v, 52 may refer to the triumvirate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus. In that case this section was 
written before 31 B,C. 

Book 4 is, with Friedlieb, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Alexandre, and 
Schiirer, to he regarded as of Jewish authorship. and was 

written about 80 A.D. or somewhat later. This 

96. Book 4. date is determined by two allusions : the de- 

struction of Jerusalem (70 A.p.) in 115-127, and 
the eruption of Vesuvins (79 A.D.) in 130-136. The latter was 
to be the immediate precursor of the vengeance that was to be 
wreaked on Rome by Nero, returning with many myriads from 
the East (137-139). There are no grounds for assigning this 
hook, with EW. and Hilgenfeld, to Essene authorship 3 for, with 
the exception of the reference to ablutions in 163-165, there is 
no mention of anything characteristic of the Essenes, and the 
words in question are most naturally taken as referring to 
proselyte baptism (Schiirer). The teaching enforced in 179-192 
shows that the author cannot have been a Jew of Alexandria, 
hut probably belonged to Palestine; for the eschatology is 
very naive. From the bones and ashes of men's bodies God 
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will fashion anew the bodies in which they will rise tojudgment. 
The judgment will then proceed according to their deeds. The 
wicked will again die, But the righteous live again on earth. 
This recalls Enoch 1-36. 
‘Book 5 professes to be the work of an Egyptian Sibyl, the 
sister of Isis (@. 9. It is mainly Jewish ; hut there may be 
Christian elements. There isa marked absence 
97. Book 6. ofideascharacteristicofJudaismor Christianity, 
and also of internal connection. — Friedlieb 
attributes the book to an Egyptian Jew in the time of Hadrian; 
Alexandre to a Christian Jew of Alexandria in the age of the 
Autonines. The first fifty-one lines are in effect a chronological 
oracle ending with Hadrian. As the rest of the hook deals 
with Egyptian affairs, it is probably of different authorship and 
date, and we may, with Ewald, Hilgenfeld, and Schiirer, accept 
80 A.D. as an approximate date for 52-531. Some passages are 
decidedly Jewish : vv, 260-285 (announcement of woes upon the 
idolatrous Gentiles, but of blessing on Israel), vv. 397-423 (the 
destruction of the temple in Jerusalem), vv. 414-433, 492-511 (the 
building of anew temple in Egypt which is to tke the place of 
that already destroyed at Leontopolis); there are others also. 
The one passage that seems to be certainly Christian is 256-259 = 
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els b€ reg iEeTau adris am’ alddpos éEoxos dinip, 
ob madduas Hrdwoev eri EdAov ayAaoxd prov 
*Efpaiwy dy’ dpcorros, b¢ HéArdy rote oTHTEY 
parjoas pyoe re Kady cat xelAeowy ayvois. 
Book 6 is the work of a'Gnostic (?)Christian. Jesus, the 
natural son of Joseph, is united with Christ at baptism. The 
hookdescribescertain incidentsat thebaptism 
98. Books 6-8 somewhat after themanner of the apocryphal 
11-1437 gospels. Book 7 is of like authorship 
and is not earlier than the third (see above, 
$91, 2 century 4,p. Book 8, in which the famous acrostic 
occurs, is of Christian origin but of divided authorship. 1-429 
belongs to the second century; 430-sor to the third. As to 
Books 1 and 11-14, there is a great variety of opinion. 
Alexandre assigns the former to a Christian author of the third 
century, and the latter to an Alexandrian Jew of about the 
year 267. Friedliebplaces 1,7 at the close of the second century ; 
11-14he ascribes to Jewish writers of the second and the third 
centuries A.D. respectively; 12 4 to Christian writers of the 
third century. 
Some of these judgments are simply hypotheses ; there is still 
room for indefinite study on these questions. R. H.C. 
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It is proposed in the present article to give, in the 
first place, a general survey of the very miscellaneous 
1. Aim of collection of hooks known as * the Apo- 
st crypha’ (details being reserved for special 
article, articles), and then to proceed to an 
enumeration and classification of the larger literature 
which lies beyond the limits of that collection. Fuller 
treatment of the subdivision ‘ Apocalyptic,’ however, 
willhereserved for a special article (seeabove, APOCALYP- 
‘ric), where will he found an account of the following 
nine works :—Apoc. of Baruch, Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, Ascension of Isaiah, Jubilees, 
Assumption of Moses, Test. xii, Patr., Psalms of 
Solomon, Sibylline Oracles. The later Christian litera- 
ture will be excluded, only those writings being con- 
sidered which contain portions assignable, at latest, to 
the early years of the second century. 

The name Apocrypha (nom. pl. nent. of Gk. adj. 
améxpugos, hidden) is used to denote a large body of 
Jewish and Christian literature, consisting 
of writings which either their authors or their 
admirers have sought to include among canonical scrip- 
tures, but which have ultimately failed to secure such a 
position in the estimation of the Church at large. 

This special usage of the word is derived from the 
practice common among sects, religious or philosophic, 
of embodying their special tenets or formulae in books 
withheld from public use, and communicated to an inner 
circle of believers. Such books, generally bearing the 
name of some patriarch, prophet, or apostle, were called 
by their possessors apocryphal, the designation imply- 
ing that they were hidden from the outer world, and 
even from the ordinary members of the sect itself; in 
such cases the epithet apocryphal was used in a laud- 
atory sense. Since, however, the hooks were forgeries, 
the epithet gradually came to take colour from that fact, 
and in process of time it was employed to indicate otber 
writings that had been forged. In the common parlance 
bf to-day, it denotes any story or document which is false 
or spurious. 

One of the earliest instances—and certainly a typical instance 
—of the use of the word apocryphalin its laudatory sense, occurs 
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2. Name. 





in a magical book of Moses edited from a Leyden papyrus of the 
third or fourth century by Leeman and by Dieterich (Abraxas, 
og). The book may be as old as the first century A.D. Its 
title is Muitiodws tepd BiBros dardkpupos émcxadovjévy by66y 7} 
ayia, 'A Holy and Booret Book of Moses, called the Eighth, or 
the Holy.’ For the earliest use of the word insalam partenz, on 
the other hand, we have to turn probably to Cyril of Alexandria 
(348 a.p.); and for a more frequent and clear employment of the 
adjective in a disparaging sense to Jerome, whose constant use of 
it 1s probably responsible for odr employment of it at the present 
day as the equivalent of ‘non-canonical.’ 

Finally the name Apocrypha has come to be 
applied, and is now applied, by the reformed com- 
munions to a particular collection of writings. While 
some of these are genuine and authentic treatises, 
others legendary histories, and the rest apocryphal in 
the disparaging sense of hearing names to which they 
have no right, all come under the definition proposed 
above, for each of them has at onetime or another been 
treated as canonical.? 


I. The Apocrypha Proper. 


3. Apocrypha This collection of books may he 
proper : classified in several ways. We might 


classification. classify them critically thus :-— 

1. Additions to canonical books :— 
x Esdras (interpolated form of Ezra) : see below, § 4, ii. 
Additions to Esther : see below, I 5, 1 
Additions to Daniel : see below, I 5, 2 
Prayer of Manasses ¢ see below, § 6, 3. 

2. Pseudepigraphical writings -— 
4 Esdras : see below, § 7. 
Wisdom of Solomon : see below, $8, 2. 
Baruch : see below, § 6, 1 
Epistle of Jeremy : see below, § 6, 2 

3, Legendary or Haggadic writings -— 
Tobit : see below, § 5, 3 
Judith : see below, § 5, 4. 

4. Genuine and authentic treatises -— 
Ecclesiasticus : see below, § 8, 1 
1, 2 Maccabees : see below, § 4, is 





Probably the most natnral and convenient division 


2 It does not seem necessary to devote space here to comment- 
ing upon the use of the word Deutero-canonical, as applied to 
these hooks by the Church of Rome ; for it is expressly said by 
the authorities of that Church that no distinction of authority is 
implied in the term. 
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will be one depending upon the kind of literature which 
each book represents, as thus :— 
I. Narrative : (a)Historical ;(@} Legendary (or Haggadic). 
11. (a)Prophetical 5 or (6) Apocalyptic. 


HUI, Didactic. 

I. (a) HIsToRICAL. i, The Books of Maccabees. 

1 Maccabees. —An important and generally trustworthy 

F m history, extant in Greek. It was 
4. Historical. translated from a Hebrew original, 
which survived as late as the time of Jerome. On 
this and the following see MACCABEES, BOOKS OF. 

2 Maccabees, —Extant in Greek; an abridgment of a 
work in five books by Jason of Cyrene (see223). Prefixed 
to it are two letters, from the Jews of Jerusalem to 
the Jews of Egypt, commonly held to be spurious (see, 
however, MACCABEES, SECOND, § 7). 

3 Maccabees.—Greek. A fragmentary history of an 
attempted massacre of the Jews under Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and of their miraculous deliverance. This book 
and the following are not included by the Roman Church 
in é Canon, and do not appear in the Vg. though found 
in 0. 

4 Maccabees,—-Greek. A philosophical discourse, 
illustrating the triumph of Reason over Matter, by the 
story of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the 'Seven 
Maccabees’ and their mother. The work was tradition- 
ally attributed to Josephus. An edition of the Syriac 
version with kindred documents, prepared by the late 
Prof. Bensly, has been printed under the supervision 
of W. E. Barnes. 

ii. 1 Asdras.1—Greek. A recasting of the canonical 
Ezra, to which is added the legendary tale of the Dis- 
pute of the Three Courtiers (known to Josephus). This 
book appears in Vg. as an appendix to the NT; but no 
authority is attributed to it by the Church of Rome. 
See ESDRAS, BooKS OF, First and Second. 

(6) LEGENDARY. 1. Additions to £sther.—Greek. 
They consist of a number of letters, prayers, visions, 
and the like, which are found inter- 

5. Legendary. calated into the canonical book of 
Esther in @. See ESTHER, § Io. 

2. Additions to Daniel. — Greek. 

number :— 
(i.) The Story of Susanna, prefixed to the book. 
(ii. ) The Song of the Three Children, inserted in ch. 3. 

(iii. ) The Story of Beland the Dragon, followingch. 12 
and attributed to Habakkuk. 

They are found both in the & Version and in that 
of Theodotion. What is said to be the Hebrew original 
of part of the Song of the Three Children has been 
recently found by Dr. M. Gaster in the Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel, and printed by him in 7SBA, 1894. Cp 
DANIEL, § 5. 

3. Tobit.—Greek and‘ Chaldee.' A romantic narra- 
tive of the period of the Captivity, written not later than 
the first century A.D. at latest, and perhaps in Egypt. 
The book has a literary connection with the story of 
Ahikar (see ACHIACHARUS). The date cannot at 
present be considered at all certain. The ‘ Chaldee' 
or Aramaic version (on the name see ARAMAIC, § 4, 
end), published by Dr. Neubauer in 1878, is probably 
not the earliest form of the book. Of the Greek there are 
three recensions, and there are three old Latin recen- 
sions besides Jerome's Vg. version. There are also 
two Hebrew texts, one derived from &, and the 
other from the Aramaic. Dr. Gaster has printed some 
fresh Hebrew texts of the story in 7SBA, 1896. See 
Tosir. 

« 4. Judith.—Greek. A romance which, in its present 
form, may date from the first century B.c. It tells the 
story of the deliverance of the city Bethulia from the 
Assyrians under Holofernes, through the bravery of 
Judith, a Hebrew widow. No miraculous element 
appears in the story. See JUDITH. 

In Ga (subser,) 


These are three in 


1 So called in EV and & (zg. Swete [B]). 
it is called 6 tepeds 3in Lag.’s Luc. it is E¢dpas B’, and in Vg. it 
is 3 Esdras. 
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11. (a) PROPHETICAL. I. Baruch.—Greek, A 
pseudepigraphical book (z.e. one written under a false 
Prophetical name), ascribed. to Baruch son of Neriah, 
6. Propheticas, | anuensis of Jeremiah. It consists of 
two parts : (1) 1-38, which may date from the times of 
the Persian supremacy, possibly has a Hebrew original, 
and_certainly shows close affinities with Dan.9 ; (2) 
39-59 (end), originally written in Greek, probably after 
70 A.D. ; chap. & is modelled on the rzth Psalm of 
Solomon. Edited most fully by Kneucker. Appended 
to this book is— 

2. The Epistle of Jeremy (Baruch6 in our Apocrypha). 
— Greek, also pseudepigraphic, purporting to be a letter 
of Jeremiah addressed to the Jews at Babylon, inveighing 
against the worship of idols. 

3. The Prayer of Manasses.—Greek. This is attri- 
buted to Manasseh, king of Judah, when in prison. It 
is very likely an extract from a legendary history of 
Manasseh, of which other portions appear to be quoted 
(in connection with the prayer) in the 4fostolical Con- 
stitutions (222} ; or possibly it was written with a view 
to insertion into the text of 2 Chron.33. It is not in 
the Roman canon, but is appended thereto. 

(6) APOCALYPTIC. -—Of this large and important 

-, class of writiwgs only one specimen 
7. Apocalyptic. is contained in our Apocrypha, 
namely :— 


4 &sdras.1—Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Ar- 
menian. The original Greek is lost. Only chaps. 3-14 
appear in any Version save the Latin; chaps. 1f/, 15J are 
later accretions, probably of two differentdates, 1/- being 
perhaps of second century, and 15J of third century; 
3-14 are a Jewish apocalypse, probably written about 
97 AD. > 1/f are Christian, 15 / most likely Jewish. 
Rejected by the Roman Church, it is printed as an 
appendix to the Vg. See ESDRAS, BOOKS OF and 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, §§ 13-15. 

Jil. Dipactic. 1. Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, commonly called Ecclesiasticus,—Greek, avowedly 

r . translated from the Hebrew of which a 
8. Didactic. considerable portion has lately been re- 
covered. A genuine authentic treatise, in parts of 
high literary excellence. The author was a Palestinian 
Jew of the second century B.c. See ECCLESIAS- 
TICUS. 

2. Wisdomof Solomon.—Greek. Written under the 
name of Solomon, perhaps by Philo (according to an 
early tradition), certainly by a Jew of Alexandria in the 
first century. It is of great merit in parts ; but the tone 
deteriorates towards the end. The book seems, more- 
over, to be incomplete. See WISDOM, BOOK oB. 


II. Other Apocryphal Literature. 


Our survey'of the remaining literature is a much 
more difficult matter. The idea of classifying the books 
upon chronological principles must be 
set aside at once as impracticable; the 
data are in a majority of cases far too 
vague. The simplest division that can be made is 
between those books which have to do with the OT and 
those which associate themselves with the New. Within 
those the classificationwill be made, as in the case of the 
apocrypha already described, according to kinds of 
literature represented ; writings which unite more than 
one element will be arranged according to their most 
prominent feature. In the case of the OT literature, 
slightly modifying our previous classification, we can 
include all the documents we possess under the following 
headings :—4. Legendary or Haggadic Narratives. ii. 
Prophetical and Apocalyptic books. iii, Poetical. iv. 
Didactic. 


Athaw 


ierature. 


1 Called 2 Esdras in EV_but oftener, as here, 4 Esdras—Le-., 
Ath after zst Esdras, the 'Heb. Ezra, and Nehemiah. It is 
called 3 Esd. when Ezra-Neb. are counted one book, as in @, 
In an Amiens MS chaps. 1. 3-1415,A are called 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Esd. respectively. 
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A. OLp TESTAMENT (8§ 10-25). 
I, LEGENDARY OR HAGGADIC NARRATIVES (8§ t0- 
1 18). 1. Testament (or. Apocalypse, or 
a é on Penitence) of Adam. Book of the Conflict 
la Rie ty of Adam andEve. — Extant partially in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic [and Coptic] 

These versions represent variously developed forms 
or fragments of a Jewish romance dealing with the 
life of Adam and Eve after the Fall, and with their 
death and burial. We no longer possess the romance 

+ in its original form. 

The remains of it must be sought in the following documents -— 

(a) Greek Apocalypse of Muses, more properly Aujynots mepi 
“Addu kal Evas. Edited by Tischendorf (A pocalypses Apocry- 
phe, 1866) and, in a fragmentary text, from the best MS, by 
Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, 521). It is principally 
concerned with the death of Adam and Eve, and includes an 
important narrative of the Fall. It is essentially Jewish. 

Oe Vita Ad@ et Eve: extant in many MSS, printed 
by Wilh. Meyer in Ad, &. Minch. Akad., Philos-~philol. 
Ki, 14 1878. It covers the same ground as (a) and introduces 
elements.which occur in (y) and (8). 

(y) Arabic and Ethiopic Book ¢ Adam and Eve or Conftict 
€ Adaut and Eve. A long romance, Christianized throughout, 
dealing with the sufferings and temptations of Adam and Eve 
after the Fall. The history is continued to the birth of Christ, 
and has close affinities with the Cave of Treasures (ed. Bezold 5 
Schatzhbhle), It is derived'in large part from the lost Jewish 
romance. First translated by Dillmann(Das Christ. Adambuch 
des Morgenlandes, 1853): Ethiopic text by nme in Abn, a. 
Minch, Akad. 15, 1879-81 : English Version by S. C. Malan 
(Book of 4dane and #we, 1882). See too the article ‘Adam, 
Books of,' by Hort, in Dict. Christ. Biogr. 

(6) Greek, Syriac, and Arabic fragments of the Testament 
of Adam. Prophetic and apocalyptic in character 5 some are 
extracts from the old romance in its original form; others are 
Christianized. Edited by Renan in Journ. As. (1853, pp. 427- 
471); the Greek by M. R. James (Apocrypha Anecdota : Texts 
and Studies, ii, 3 138). 

(e) Coptic. A leaffroma Moses-Adam apocalypse, gnosticized. 
Edited by: Scbinidt and Harnack in Sitsungsber dk. pr. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1891, p. 1045. It is now recognised’ by 
Harnackto be part of the late Coptic Apocalypse of Bartholomew. 

2. Book € Jubilees, Little Genesis (Leptogenesis), 
Apocalypse (or Testament) € Moses. — A ‘ haggadic 
commentary upon Genesis.' The hook is in the form 
of a revelation made to Moses on Mount Sinai by the 
angel of the Presence. Hence it has been called the 
Apocalypse of A¢oses. The' narrative communicated hy 
the angel begins with the Creation, and extends to the 
giving of the law, and the whole time is reckoned in 
periods of Jubilees : hence the name Book of /ubilees. 
The events narrated in Genesis are for the most part 
sketched slightly with the addition of details of a legend- 
ary character : hence the name Leftogenesis, 'a detailed 
treatment of Genesis’ (see,however, ESCHATOLOGY,~~ 
These details include the names of the wives of the 
patriarchs, the wars of Jacob and Esau, the last words of 
Abraham and Isaac. Much of the legendary element 
in Test. xii. Patr. (see below) is derived from this book : 
see APOCALYPTIC, §§ 48-58. 

. Testamentsof the Three Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob).— Referred to in the Afpost. “Const. (616). 
. Books under these names, combining the 

11. Patri- , Pas 
legendary, apocalyptic, and didactic ele- 
archs, ments Christianized, are found in Greek, 
Slavonic, and Roumanian (Testament [or Apocalypse] 
of Abraham), and in Arabic and Ethiopic (Testaments gy 
Abmham, Isaac, and Jacob). They narrate the circum- 
stances attending the deaths of the three patriarchs. 
Their early date is maintained by the present writer 
(one is quoted hy Origen), but is not universally allowed. 
Dr. Kohler (JQ, 1895)assigns an Essene origin to the 

Test. € Abraham. 

Edited by M. R. James (‘Test. of Abraham': Texts aza 
Studies, 22) and by Dr. Gaster ("Roumanian version of Apoc. 
of Abraham,' PSBA, 1887). The Greek version is printed from 
one MS by Vassiliev (AnecdotaGreco-Byzantina, 1893). 

4. Apocalypse 6 Abraham.—Slavonic, from Greek. 
An interesting Jewish hook with Christian insertions. 
The first part is haggadic, and gives the story of Abra- 

-ham's conversion: the second is an expansion of the 
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rision narrated in Gen. 15 : edited by N. Bonwetsch in 
Studien. sur Geschichte d. Theologie u. Kirche, 1897. 

5. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs —A hook 
combining the three elements of legendary, apocalyptic 
und didactic matter in twelve sections, each of which 
zives the last dying speech of one of the sons of Jacob ; 
see APOCALYPTIC, §§ 68-76. 

6. Life (or Confession) of Aseneth. A Jewish legend 
of early date; Christianized. Extant in Greek and 

Syriac (and Latin). It is connected 

12. Aseneth. sath ne Test. one and narrates 
the circumstances attending the marriage of Aseneth 
with Joseph. There is much beauty in the story. The 
Latin version was, according to the present writer's 
belief, made by or for Grosseteste, at the same time 
Is that of the Testaments. ' 

The Greek and Latin are edited by P. Batiffol, Studia 
Patristica, 1889. The Syriac will be found in Land, Anecd. 
Syr., and Oppenheim, Fabula Josephi et Asenethe, 1886. See 

ort’s articlein Dict. Chr. Biogr. 

7. Testament of Job. A Midrash on Job, containing 
a mythical story of his life, Christianized to a very 

b limited extent. It is ascribed to his brother 

13. Job. Nupe’s (Nahor). Job's wife is called Sitis. 
Elihu is represented as inspired by Satan. The story 
is worth reading. 

It exists in Greek and seems to be quoted in the Apoc. Paul. 
Printed from a Vatican MS by Mai (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. 
4,180); a French translation in Migne's Dict. des Apocryphes ; 
edited last from two MSS by M. R. James, Apocrypha Azec- 
dota, ii, 1897. 

8. Testament & Solomon.—Greek. Practically a 
magical hook, though interspersed with large haggadic 

’ It is mainly Jewish, though 

14. Solomon, &4f49P$n touches have been introduced. 

baie It narrates the circumstances under 

which Solomon attained power over the world of spirits, 

details his interviews with the demons, arid ends with 
an account of his fall and loss of power. 

Ed. first by F. F. Fleck in Wissenschaft. Reise; reprinted 
in Migne’s Cedrenus, vol. ii. as an appendix to Psellus’s 
writings. A German translahon by Bornemann in Illgen's 
Z. pf. Kirchengesch., 1843. 

9. Contradictio Salomonis. —A work under this name 
is condemned in the '* Gelasian’’ Decree de recipiendis 
et non recipiendis librés, It was in all likelihood an 
account of Solomon's contest in wisdom with Hiram, 
and was the groundwork of the romance still extant 
in many forms and under many names—e.g., Dialogue 
of Solomon and Saturn (Anglo-Saxon),Solomon and 
Kitovras (z-e. Kentauros, Slavonic), Solomon and Mar- 
colph (Latin, etc. ). Josephnsmentions the Hiram-legend. 

See on all these books J. M. Kemble's Introduction to the 
Anglo-Saxon Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, JEMric Society, 
1843, and compare ACHIACHARUS. 

Io. Ascension of Zsaiah. — Partlyhaggadic, but chiefly 
important as an apocalypse — under which heading it 
will be treated. See APOCALYPTIC, §§ 42-47. 

rz. Pseudo-Philo's Lzber antiguitatum Biblicarum. 
— Latin, from Greek, and that from Hebrew. Printed 

thrice in the 16th century (in £527, in 
ce laa zsso, and in rsgg}), this book had 
HO. practically escaped the knowledge of all 
modern scholars (except Cardinal Pitra) until Mr. 
Leopold Cobn reintroduced it to the world in an article 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1898. Itis a haggadic 
summary'of Bible history from Adam to the death of 
Saul, full of most interesting visions, prophecies, and 
legends. 

The Latin version, the only form in which the book is 
known, very much resembles the version of 4 Esd. Four 
fragments published by the present writer (Prayer of Moses, 
Vision of Kenaz, Lament of Seila, and Song of David=Afoc. 
Anecd. i,) tnrn out to be extracts from this work of Pseudo- 
Philo. It isapparently pre-Christian and merits careful studv. 

12. Book of /asher.—A haggadic commentary updn 
the Hexateuch, containing ancient elements, hut pre- 

16. Jash served in a medizeval form. There is 

6. Jasher. | French translation by Drach in Migne's 
Dict. des Apocryphes, vol. ii. 
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13. Book € Noah.—-Haggadic and apocalyptic frag- 
ments of this work are incorporated in the Book of Enoch; 
there is also a Hebrew Midrash under this 

17. Noah. name printed by Jellinek in Bet-ha-Mid- 
vasch, 3155, partly based on the Book é Judilees. See 
Ronsch and Charles, and cp. APOCALYPTIC, §§ 24, 57. 

14. Book of Lamech.—The title ‘Lamech’ occurs in 
Greek lists of apocryphal’ books. <A story of Lamech 

which is found separately in Slavonic 

18. Lost Books. may or may foe be fentical with 
this. There can be little doubt that the old bsok 
treated (as the Slavonic one does) of the accidental 
slaying of Cain by Lamech. 

15. Book € Og.—In the Gelasian Decree a book is 
mentioned as 'The Book of Og the giant, whom the 
heretics feign to have fought with a dragon after the 
Flood.’ It was, according to the present writer's 
belief, identical with a hook IIpayparela rév Teydvrer 
or Treatise of the Giants, which is mentioned in a list 
of Manichean apocrypha by Timotheus of Con- 
stantinople (Fabricius, Cod. apoc. NT 1139). It 
was no doubt a Jewish haggada, containing, to judge 
from the title, some stirring incidents. Possibly 
it may have given a Jewish form of the ancient Dragon- 
myth of Babylonia, on which see. Gunkel (Schd#/, ). 

16. Penitence of Jannes and Mambres, —Mentioned 
also in the Gelasian Decree, and perhaps, like the 
Punitentia Cypriant, a confession of the wicked magical 
arts of the two Egyptian wizards. See an article by 
Iselin in Hilgenfeld's ZWT7, 1894. There is a fragment 
(in Latin and Anglo-Saxon) apparently belonging to 
this book in the Cotton MS Tib. B.V.; but it has not 
yet been printed. 

17. Esther.—Origen on Romans (92 : p. 646)has the 
following passage, which clearly refers to a romance 
about Esther : 'We have found it written in a certain 
book of an apocryphal nature (secretzore) that there is 
an angel of grace who takes his name from grace. ‘For 
he is called Ananehel (51Anahel), which being inter- 
preted means ¢ke grace of God. Now in this writing 
it was said that this angel was sent by the Lord to 
Esther to give her grace in the sight of the king.’ 

There are, besides, many haggadic histories—e.g., 
of David, Jonah, the Captivity, and (see Rev. Séw. 
1898) the Rechabites—in Syriac, Carshunic, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, which are still unpublished ; they are to be 
found in MS at Paris and elsewhere. 

See Zotenberg's Cat. des MSS Syriagues and Cat. des 
JESS Ethiopiques de ta Bibliotheque Nationale, and Wright's 
Catalogues of Ethiopic and of Syriac MSS in the British 
Museum. Much Slavonic apocryphal literature also remains 
unknown to critics, though most of it has been printed, See 
Kozak’s list of Slavonic apocryphal literature in /PT7 xviii., and 
Bonwetsch in Harnack's Ad¢ehrist?, Lit. 902-917. 

Il, APOCALYPTIC. 1. nee o Enoch; and 2. 

leony Secrets of Znock. —See APOCA- 

19. puecalyuiie: LYPTIC,48-32and 33-42 respec- 
Enoch, Os tively. 

3. Sibylline Oracles. —Greek hexameter verse, in four- 
teenbooks of various dates. See APOCALYPTIC, §§ 86-98. 

4. Assumption of Moses.—Quoted in the epistle of 
Jude, as well as by later Christian writers; extant in 
Latin, incomplete. See APOCALYPTIC, §§ 59-67. 

5, Apocalypse of Baruch. —A long and important 
apocalypse, closely resembling 4 Esdras in style and 

20. Baruch, ee Fes oe §§ 5- 

Jeremiah, ete. ,and also below under Zoroaster 

(§ 23, no. 15). 
6. Other Apocalypses & Baruch (a),(a), (c).—As far 
as is known at present (a) is contained in only a single 
Greek MS (Brit. Mus, Add. 10,073) : edited by M. R. 
James, Apocr. Anecd. ii., with a translation of the 
Slavonic version by W. R. Morfill : Bonwetsch also 
has published a German translation of the Slavonic. 
The Greek text has two Christian passages. In 
the main it may very well be Jewish and of early date. 
It contains revelations about the course of the sun and 
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noon, the history of the Tower of Babel, the Vine 
Christian), and the offering of the prayers of men to 
30d by Michael: (c)An Ethiopic Apocalypse of Baruch, 
reserved in a British Museum MS (118 in Dill: 
nann's Catalogue) is apparently the production, in part 
it least, of an Abyssinian Christian. This, or another,, 
s mentioned in Wright's Catalogue (No. 27, 6, etc.). 
4 quotation from Baruch not found in any existing 
200k of his, is in the ltercatio Simonis et Theophilé 
Text eu, Unters.13), and a larger one in some MSS 
of Cypriani's TestimoniaZ29. It is noticed by Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris in The Rest ¢ the Wordsof Baruch, p. 10. 

1. Religua verborum Barucht (The rest & the words 
yf Baruch), or Paralipomena Jeremie.— Greek and 
Ethiopic. There is hardly anything really apocalyptic 
in this book, which is a Christian appendix to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, haggadic in character. It 
narrates the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the miraculous rescue of Ebed-melech, and the 
martyrdom of Jeremiah. 

Printed first in Ethiopic by Di, (Chrestomathia Al thiopica), 
in Greek by Ceriani Ubon, Ssacr. . prof.), and lastly in Greek 
by Dr. J. Rendel Harris (Rest & the Words € Baruch, 1889). 
Hatt regards it as an e¢renicon, addressed by the church of 
Jerusalem to the synagogue after the Bar-Cochba rebellion. It 
wasoftenprinted invariously ahridgedformsin the Greek Afenea. 

8. A short Prophecy of Jeremiah is uniformly attached 
to the Epistle of Jeremiah in Ethiopic MSS of the 
Old Testament. It consists of only a few lines, and is 
written to justify the quotation from 'Jeremy the 
prophet’ in Mi, 279. Itis addressed to Pashur. Jerome 
had seen a Hebrew volume in which a similar passage 
occurred. Dillmann printed it in his C&restomathia 
Athiopica, 1866 (p. viii n. 2). 

g. Ascensionof/satah,—See APOCALYPTIC, §§ 42-47. 

to. Apocalypse of Elias, and 

11. Afocalypse of Zephaniah. 
The first ofthese was supposed to be the source of 
Paul's quotation in 1 Cor. 29, ‘ Eye hath not seen,’ etc. 
The second is quoted by Clement of 
21. Elias They both survive in 
Zephaniah, ete. Alexandelas of Coptic. Fragments of 
Io and rz were published by Bouriant in the Adémoires 
de la Mission archéologigue au Cairve. Stern translated 
them into German in ZA, 1886. The whole, with 
additional fragments, has been edited by Steindorff in 
Harnack and Gebhardt's Zexte u. Untersuch. The 
Apocalypse of Elias is fairly complete : the editor assigns 
only one leaf to the Apocalypse of Zephaniah and a large 
fragment to an’ unknown Apocalypse. It is the present 
writer's belief that this last is from an Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah. Both are seemingly Christianized forms 
of Jewish books, containing sections descriptive of 
heaven and hell, and prophecies af Antichrist, and his 
conflict with Tabitha and the two witnesses. There 
is an Apocalypse of Elias in Hebrew and one was 
printed in Jellinek’s Bet-ha-Midrasch and edited in 
1897 by Buttenwieser. A passage from a Gnostic 
Vision of Elias is quoted by Epiphanius (Her. 26 13). 

12, A Revelation € Moses, containing a visit to the 
unseen world, has been translated from Hebrew by 
Dr. Gaster (JR.AS, 1893) . 

13. An Apocalypse of Esdras, extant in Syriac, 
edited by Baethgen from a late MS, and published 

with a translation in ZA TW (6199- 

9, Hadras, ete. oo [’86]), is by some thought ° ie 

beg “old Jewish apocalypse which was remodelled in 

Mohammedan times. There is an Ethiopic Apoc. € 
sd. in the British Museum (see Wright's Catalogue). 

14. The same remark applies to a Persian History € 

Daniel edited and translated by Zotenberg in Merx's 

Archiv (1386), which in its present form is certainly 

medizeval. The Armenian, the Coptic, and the Greek 

Visions of Daniel,’ which are printed respectively by 


1 It may be noticed in this connection that in @aA of 
Theodotion's Daniel the whole book is divided into twelve 
Visions (pacers). 
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Kalemkiar, by Woide, by Klostermann, and _ by 
Vassiliev (Anecdota Greco-Byzanting, 1893), are also 
very late, but contain ancient elements. See on these 
books W. Bousset’s recent work, Der Antichrist, and 
compare ANTICHRIST. It is thought by Zahn that 
Hippolytus commented upon the apocryphal Apocalypse 
of Daniel as well as on the canonical Apocalypse (For- 
schungen, 5120). 

15. Books of Zoroaster.—Zoroaster, as we learn from 
the Clementines (Recogn. 129; Hom. 94). was identified 

23. Lost with Ham. son of Noah ; and mvstical 
A peal ae prophecies; most likely of Jewish origin, 

P YP8C8. ere currentunder both names. Clement 
of Alexandria quotes a prophecy of Ham (Strom. 6642) ; 
and there are oracles of Zoroaster in Greek verse (with 
commentaries by Gemistius Pletho and Michael Psellus) 
printed, ¢.g., in Opsopeeus’s Szdyldina, 1607. Zoroaster 
was also identified by Eastern scholars with Baruch. 
Solomon of Bassora in the Book of the Bee cites a 
prophecy of his concerning the Star of the Epiphany (ed. 
Budge, circa 37). The prophecy is, of course, Christian. 

16. Books Of Seth.—The Sethians possessed writings 
called Books of Seth and others under the name of the 
Allogeneis (dddoryevels), a term which meant the sons 
of Seth. Hippolytus {Ref Her.) quotes much from a 
Sethian hook. Pseudepigrapha of this kind, however, to 
which might be aclded the prophecies of Parchor (Clem. 
Alex.), the Gospel of Eve (Epiphanius), and. Justin the 
Gnostic’s Book of Baruch (Hippolytus, Ref Her, 5). 
are hardly to be reckoned among apocryphal literature, 
since there seems to have been in them little or no 
attempt at verisimilitude of attribution. 

17. Prayer € Joseph.—Quoted by Origen and Pro- 
copius (2 Genestm). It represented Jacob as an in- 
carnation of a pre-existent angel Israel ; in the fragments 
we possess, Jacob is the speaker. The book extended 
to r100 orixo, being of about the same’length as the 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

18. Eldad and Medad.—A prophecy attributed to 
these two‘elders (for whom see Nu. 11)is quoted in the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Vis234). It consisted of 400 
orixou (about twice the length of the Song of Solomon). 

III. POETICAL. 1. Psalms € Solomon. — Greek, 

* from Hebrew (lost). A collection of 

24, Poetical. eighteen (or nineteen) Psalms. See 
APOCALYPTIC, §§ 77-85. 

2, Additions to the Psalter.—(a} Ps. 151, on David’s 
victory over Goliath, is appended to the @ Version 
of the Psalter. It is a very simple composition, of 
some merit. (6) Three apocryphal psalms in Syriac, 
edited by W. Wright (PSBA, 1887, p. 257), viz. a 
prayer of Hezekiah, a psalm on the Return, and two 
thanksgivings by David on his victory over the lion and 
the ‘wolf.’ They are probably Jewish, and of con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3. A Lamentation of Job's Wife, inserted in the 
@ text of Job 2, is closely connected with the 
Testament of Job. 

IV. DIDACTIC.—The three main members of this 

Didacti class, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, 
2b. Didactic. and the Epistle of Jeremy, have been 
already noticed (§ 8,2; £6, 1; and § 6, 2 respectively). 
The Testaments & the Twelve Patriarchs (see APOCA- 
LYPTIC, §§ 68-76) have a large didactic element. Be- 
sides these there is little to note, save perhaps certain 

Magical Books of doses. —Extant in Greek papyri 
found in Egypt; they have been printed by Leemans 
and Dieterich (in Aévaxas). They are not purely 
Jewish; Jewish names are employed, but there is a 
large Orphic element. The story of Achiacharus (see 
ACHIACHAKUS) also ought to he mentioned in this place. 

Besides the many extant books and titles, there 
were probably others of which we know nothing; 
yet it is the belief of the present writer that many 
more apocalypses at least have been postulated by 
recent criticism (e.g., Spitta on the Johannine Apoca- 
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lypse, and Kabisch on the apocalypses of Esdras and of 
Baruch) than the probabilities of the case will warrant. 


B. New Testamenr (§§ 26-31). 


Under this head only a few of the most prominent 
NT apocrypha can be mentioned; much of the 
literature is excluded by its late date. 

I. Gospeis.t 1. Gospel according to the Hebrews.— 
The relation of this book to the canonical Gospel of 

26. Gospels, a eo re ee 

fragmentary fee ae that it see a Aramaic that 
gece Jerome translated it into Greek and into 
Latin, and that in his time it was in use among the 
' Nazarenes’ of Syria. Jerome’s versionshave perished ; 
but he repeatedly quotes from the Latin one. The frag- 
ments preserved hy him, by Origen and Eusebius, and by 
Codex Tischendorf TI]. of ninth century (566 in Gregory) 
number about twenty-two. They will be found in 
Hilgenfeld‘s NT extra Canonem receptum, 4, in the 
monographs of Nicholson, and Handmann (Texte w, 
Unters.), in Westcott’s Jntrod. to the Study of the 
Gospels, and in Zahn’s Gesch. des NT lichen Kanons, 
22, etc. The fragments quoted contain additions both 
to the narrative and to the sayings of Jesus. Some 
of the sayings differ only in form from similar sayings 
in the canonical gospels; others are independent. The 
account of the baptism is distinctly Ebionitic. The 
longest continuous passage describes the appearance 
of Jesus to James the Just after the resurrection. 

2. Gospel of the Ebionites or Gospel Of the Trelve., 
Epiphanius is the only writer who has preserved us any 
fragments of this gospel (adv. Her, 30), and from these 
it is plain that the book was a ‘ tendency-writing’ put 
into the mouths of the Twelve Apostles (who describe 
their call, using the first person), and related to the 
Greek Matthew. It was naturally strongly Ebionitic, 
and it began with the baptism. 

3. Gospel according to the Egyptians. — Probably the 
earliest Gnostic gospel. A passage is quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, who tells us that one Julius Cassianus, 
a Docetic teacher, used the same words; they also 
appear in the so-called second epistle of Clement (of 
Rome). The passage quoted is Encratite in its bearing. 

4. Gospel according to Peter.—Of this book we have 
knowledge from the following sources :— (1)A fragment 
of a letter of Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (A.D. 190- 
203), addressed to the church of Rhossus, condemning 
the gospel (after perusal) as Docetic (Eus. HE 612). 
(2) A statement by Origen (/n Matth, tom. 1710) that 
the hook represented the brethren of Jesns as sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. (3) A long and im- 
portant fragment, containing an account of the Passion 
and Resurrection, found by the French Archaeological 
Mission in a tomb at Akhmim in 1885, published first 
in their A/émoires (1892), and repeatedly since then. 
Among German editions must be mentioned those of 
Harnack, of Schubert, and of Zahn; among English 
ones, those of Robinson and of Swete. The literature is 
very considerable. The conclusions upon which critics 
seem agreed at this moment are : that the fragment is 
Docetic and anti-Jewish, though saturated with allusions 
to the Old Testament ; and that it shows a knowledge 
ofall four canonical gospels. Its use by Justin Martyr is 
held probable by most, but denied by Swete (p. xxxivf. ). 

5. The Fayim gospel-fragment. — Containedin a tiny 
fragment of papyrus among the Rainer papyri at 
Vienna; discovered by Bickell, It gives the words of 
Christ to Peter at the Last Supper in a form which 
diverges largely by omissions from any in the canonical 
gospels. Hort contended for the view that it was 
a fragment of a patristic homily and merely a loose 
quotation. Ed. Harnack, Texte u, Unters, 54, etc. 

6. The Login.—This is the name given by the first 
editors, Grenfell and Hunt, to the contents of a 

1 On these see also GOSPELs (index). 
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single leaf of a papyrus book found by them at Oxy- 
rhynchus. It contains a small number of sayings of 
Jesus which in part agree with sayings contained in the 
canonical gospels and in part differfrom them. Harnack 
believes them to be extracted from the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians » but it is as yet not possible to express 
a final opinion on their character. 

7. Gospel & Matthias.— Probably identical with the 
Traditions & Matthias, from which we have quota- 
tions. It was most likely a Basilidian work, for the 
Basilidians professed to regard Matthias as their special 
authority among the apostles. See Zahn, Gesch. d. 
NT Kanons, ii. 2753. 

8. T'évva Maptas (the Descent of Mary), quoted by 
Epiphanius (Her. 26x12), was a Gnostic anti-Jewish 
romance representing Zacharias as having been killed 
by the Jews because he had seen the God of the Jews 
in the temple in the form of an ass. 

g. Zacharias, he father € John Baptist.—-A. Berendts 
in Studien sur Zacharias-apokryphen u. Lach.-legende 
gives a translation of a Slavonic legend of Zacharias 
which may be taken from an early book, subsequently 
incorporated into the Book of James. 

Almost every one of the apostles had a gospel fathered 
upon him by one early sect or another, if we may judge 
from the list of books condemned in the so-called 
Gelasian Decree, and from other patristic allusions. 

Of a gospel of Philip we have fragments, descriptive 
of the progress of the soul ,through the next world, 
showing it to have been a Gnostic composition; it was 
probably very much like the Pistés Sophia (a long 
Gnostic treatise in Coptic), in which Philip plays a 
prominent 7é/e, The Questions 6 Mary (Great and 
Little) was the title of two Gnostic books of the most 
revolting type, quoted by Epiphanius (Her. 268). 

A Coptic papyrus volume recently acquired by Berlin 
contains texts as yet unpublished of two Gnostic books 
connected with the names of the Virgin and John, and 
also a portion of some early Acts of Peter. 

For the most part, however, these heretical pseudepi- 
grapha, where we know anything of their contents, must be 

assigned to a period later than that con- 
aa templated by our present scope. Of extant 

Gospels, apocryphal gospelstwo must bementioned. 

1. Book € lames, commonly called Protevangelium 
(this name being due to Guillaume Postel, who first 
noticed the book, in the sixteenth century).— Extant in 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, etc. A narrative extending from 
the Conception of the Virgin to the death of Zacharias. 
The James meant is perhaps James the Just. In 
one place, where Joseph is speaking, the narrative 
suddenly adopts the first person. Origen, and perhaps 
Justin, knew the book. A Hebrew original has been 
postulated for it. It is undoubtedly very ancient, and 
may possibly fall within the first century. From it we 
ultimately derive the traditional names of the Virgin's 
parents, Joachim and Anne. “The work has been edited 
by Tischendorf (Zvangelia Apocrypha). 

2. Acts ¢ Pélate, often called the Gospel ¢ Néco- 
demus.—-Greek, Latin, Coptic, etc. In two parts : 
(1) an account of the Passion and Resurrection; (2} a 
narrative of the Descent into Hell. Part I. may be 
alluded to by Justin Martyr, who more than once 
appeals to Acts of Christ's Passion. It is possible, 
however, that he may be referring to another apocryphal 
document which exists in many forms—the 4zaphora 
Pilati or official Report of Pilate to Tiberius. In any 
case, the Acta P2/ati (Part I.) in some form probably 
date from early in the second century. Edited by 
Tischendorf (Z.c.); see also Lipsius, Die Pilatusakten, 
and Schubert on the Gospel of Peter. 

IL Acts, 1. Ascents of James (’AvaBabpot’laxdBov), 
only mentioned by Epiphanius (Her.30). —An Ebionite 
298. Acts, and anti-Pauline book of which we most 

. * likely have an abstract in the end of the 
first book of the Clementine Recognitions. It contained 
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addresses delivered by James the Just in the Temple. 
See Lightfoot, Galatians, 330, 367. 

2. Acts ¢ Paul and Thecia.—Greek, Syriac, etc. 
Tertullian tells us that this romance was composed in 
honour of Paul by a presbyter of Asia, who afterwards 
confessed the forgery (De Baptismo, 17); and Jerome, 
quoting Tertullian (probably from the Greek text of the 
same treatise), adds the detail that the exposure took 
place in the presence of John. In the present writer's 
opinion, this may be a false reading : ‘apud Iconium’ 
may have been corrupted into ‘apud Johannem.' Un- 
doubtedly the romance is the earliest of the kind which 
we possess. It details the adventures and trials of a 
virgin, Thecla of Iconium, who was converted by Paul. 
Ed. Lipsius (Acta Petri et Paz). Professor Ramsay 
contends for the historical accuracy of much of the local 
detail. It is now clear that this episode formed part 
of the Acts € Paul which has just been “discovered 
by Carl Schmidt in a fragmentary form in Coptic. Until 
the text is published, however, little can be said. 

The Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Thomas, Andrew, and 
Philip have all survived in part. They may be referred 
to some time in the second century. The author of all 
of them, save the first and last, was most likely one 
Leucius. The Passions and Acts of the remaining 
apostles are all later. 

III. EpistLes. 1. The Adgarus Letters.—A letter 
from Abgar Uchama, king of Edessa, to our Lord, 

F begging him to visit Edessa and take 

29, Epistles. a ae abode there, and an answer 
from our Lord, promising to send an apostle to Abgarus, 
are given by Eusebius (H E113), who translates them 
from Syriac, and derives them from the archives of 
Edessa. ‘They are very early, and are intimately con- 
nected with the legend of the apostolate of Addai or 
‘Thaddzeus at Edessa. A fragment of a fourth-century 
papyrus text of the letters (which are very short) is in 
the Bodleian. They are found also in Syriac. 

2. Epistle ¢ Paul to the Laodiceans.—Latin. It 
was founded upon Col. 416, and is a short cento of 
Pauline phrases. An Epistle to the Laodiceans is 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon. See Lightfoot's 
Colossians, 347 #7, and Zahn, Gesch. d, NT Kan. ii. 2 
566; also COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS, € 14, 

3. Epistle € Paul zo the Alexandrines. — Also 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, and nowhere else. 
Zahn (Ze. 58) has printed, from the Bobbio Sacrament- 
ary and Lectionary, a lesson purporting to be taken 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, which he assigns to 
the Epistle to the Alexandrines, or to some similar 
Pauline apocryph. 

4. Third Epistle of Paul ¢o the Corinthians (and 
letter from Corinth to Paul).— Armenian and Latin 
(and Coptic). These are now known to have formed 
part of the Acta Pauli. 

There are but few other spurious epistles, and these 
are all of a distinctly later character. 

IV. APOCALYPSES. 1. Apocalypse of Peter. — Greek. 
Quoted by Clement of Alexandria and by the heathen 

antagonist of Macarius Magnes (who is 

80. Apoca- possibly Porphyry), and mentioned in 
lypses, the Muratorian Canon. We have nowa 
considerable fragment of it, which was discovered in the 
same MS as was the excerpt from the Gospel of Peter 
(see§ 26 no. 4). This contains the end of a prophecy of 
Jesus about the last times, and a vision of the state of 
the blessed, followed by a much longer description of 
the torments of various classes of sinners. It was 
probably written rather early in the second century, 
and has had an enormous influence on later Christian 
visions of heaven and hell. Dieterich, in his Vekyéa, 
has pointed out the strong influence which the Orphic 
literature has had on the writer. A trace of the influence 
of this apocalypse on Latin documents has been recently 
pointed out by Harnack in the Pseudo-Cyprianic tract 
De Laude Martyrii, and earlier by Robinson in the 
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Passion of St. Perpetua, and there is a possible trace in 
the earlier tract De Aleatoribus. The Arabic and the 
Ethiopic Revelation of Peter or Books of Clement (see an 
article by Bratke in Hilgenfelds Zedéschr. , 1893) seem not 
to contain the old book embedded in them; but as yet 
they are not very well known. Ed. Dieterich, Harnack, 
James. 

2. Prophecy of Hystaspes.— Lost. There are quotations 
from it in the Preaching of Paul (quoted by Clem. Alex.), 
in Justin Martyr (4god. 1z0 44), and in Lactantius (Diu. 
Jnst.11318). In every case it is coupled with the Sibylline 
Oracles, with which it is clearly to be associated, as a 
Christian forgery in pagan form. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(236)calls Hystaspes a ‘very wise king, father of Darius,’ 
Lactantius, ‘ a very ancient king of the Medes, who has 
handed down to posterity a most wonderful dream 
as interpreted by a prophesying boy (sub interpreta- 
tione vaticinantis pueri).’ The same author represents 
Hystaspes as saying that the Roman name was to be 
wiped out, and, further, that in the'last days the 
righteous would cry to God and God would hear them. 
Justin says that he prophesied the destruction of all 
things by fire, and the quotation in Clement makes 
him declare that the kings of the earth should hate and 
persecute the Son of God—the Christ — andhis followers. 
It is this last passage which fixes the book as Christian 
rather than Jewish. 

V. Dipactic. _ 1. Teaching of the Apostles (Didache). 
—Greek. The literature of this manual of ethics and 

i . church discipline is enbrmous, and the 

31. Didactic. history of its various forms cannot be 
attempted here. It was discovered by Philotheos 
Bryennios in a MS of 1056 at Constantinople, and 
printed first in the year 1883. It consists of two distinct 
parts : the first an ethical manual which may be founded 
on a Jewish document, and reappears in the Epistle of 
Barnabas ; the second relating to church matters, con- 
taining disciplinary rules and liturgical formule. Opin- 
ions as to its date differ widely. Harnack would assign 
it in its present form (which is probably not primitive) to 
130-160. It forms the groundwork of the 7th Book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

2, Preaching of Peter. — Apparently an orthodox 
second-century book, of which Heracleon and Clem. 
Alex. have preserved important fragments containing 
warnings against Judaism and polytheism, and words 
of Jesus to the apostles. Another set of fragments, 
which there is no sufficient reason for repudiating, 
contains a lament of Peter for his denial, and various 
ethical maxims. There are strong similarities between 
the first set of fragments and the Apology of Aristides. 
Dobschutz (in a monograph in Texte u. Unters. ) rejects 
the second set. The relation of the book (a)to a 
supposed Preaching € Paul, the existence of which is 
very déubtful, and (4) to the Pseudo-Clementhe literature, 
is by no means clear. A Syriac Preaching of Simon 
Cephas, published by Cureton, has none of the matter 
appearing in the quotations from the Greek book. 

ase For the books noticed above, and the 
32. Bibliography. later documents not named (which are 
many), the student must consult ;— 

J. A. Fabricius, Codex Pseudepig. Vet. Test. Hamburg, 
Ut and 1723; Codex Apocryphus NT, i6. 1719, 1743 (ed. 2)5 
O. F. Fritzsche, Zao? YT. preudepigrapht selecti; A. Hilgen- 
feld, AMessias Judeorum: E. Schiirer. G7; Strack and 
Zockler, Apokryphen d. AT; Wace add Salmon, Speaker's 
Comm, Apocrypha; J. C. Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamentt ; Tischendorf, Zvangg. Apocr. (ed. z, 1876); Acta 
Ap. Apocr.; Apoc. Apocr.; Lipsius, Die Agokr., Apostel,, 
geschichten, 4. Apostellegenden; Migne, Dict. des.Apocr.; James; 
Apocrypha Anecdota, i, ii.} Vassiliey, Anecdota Greco-Byzan- 
tina; Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorusm A pocr i, iiv 

Editions of individual writings have been specified under their 
proper headings. M. R. J. 


APOLLONIA (atroAA@Nid [Ti. WH]). A town 
on the Egnatian Road, in that part of Macedonia which 
had the name Mygdonia and lay between the rivers 
Strymon and Axius. It was near Lake Bolbe (Betschik 
Gol) ; but its exact site is not yet known. From the 
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Itin, Ant. we learn that it was 30 R. m. from Amphi- 
polis, and 37 from Thessalonica. Leake places it to 
the S. of the lake, at the modern village Po#iza ; and 
this is probably right, though others are inclined to look 
for it more to the W. at the post-station of Klisali, 
which is seven hours from Thessalonica. Apollonia 
was at any rate on the main road between Amphipolis 
and Thessalonica by the Aulon, or pass of Arethusa. 
Paul and Silas, therefore, ‘passed through’ the town 
on their way to Thessalonica (Acts171).f = w. J. Ww. 


APOLLONIUS (atroAAwNioc [VA];  APOL- 


LONIUS; uwQateSo/). 

I. (Son)of THRASEAS [g.v.]; the governor of Ccele- 
syria. and Phcenicia who, according to 2 Macc. (85-44), 
induced Seleucus 1V, to plunder the rich temple treasury 
of Jerusalem (see HELIODoORUS). He may possibly be 
the same as— 

2, The governor of Ccelesyria under Alexander 
Balas, who came to the help of Alexander's rival, 
Demetrius I]. (Nikator), who made him chief of the 
army. This is more explicable if, as in Polyb, xxxi. 
212, Apollonius was the foster-brother («vvrpogos) of 
Demetrius I. He was besieged at Joppa, and was 
entirely defeated by Jonathan near Azotus (Xshdod) in 
147 B.C. (1Macc.1069 7%). Jos. (Ant.xiii. 43) callshim 
Aaés (or rather Tads, Niese}—#.e., one of the Dai (the 
classical Dahze) on the E. of the Caspian Sea—and 
erroneously represents him as fighting on the side of 
Alexander Balas. 

3. General of Samaria, one of the officers of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, beaten and slain by Judas 
the Maccabee, 166 B.c¢. «1Macc. 810 #% ). He is prob- 
ably the chief tax-commissioner (dpywr gopodorylas), 
who previously (168-167 B.C. ) had been sent to hellenise 
Jerusalem, and by taking advantage of the sabbath had 
routed the Jews and occupied a fort there (tMacc.] 29 f- 
2 Macc.524 7). He may perhaps be identified with 

4. The son of Menestheus sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to 
congratulate Ptolemy VI. Philometor on his accession (8:4 Ta 
mpuTtorAyora 22 Macc. 421), 

5. Son of GENNEUS c 70d Tevvatov); a Syrian general under 

Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Macc. 1 22). 


APOLLOPHANES (aTroAAo@aNnHc [VA] ; Syr. has 


wavadso/, Apollonius?), a Syrian slain by the men 
of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 1037). 


APOLLOS (atroAAwe?* [Ti. WH]), according to 
1Cor., our most important source, was a missionary 
C and teacher who continued Paul's work 
1. In BOR in Corinth after the first visit of the latter 
(86), and was afterwards his companion in Ephesus, 
though not perhaps at the time the Epistle was being 
written (see #v in 1612). Shortly before the writing of 
the First Epistle four parties had arisen in Corinth 
(1zo-12), one of which claimed to be ‘of Paul,' and 
another ‘of Apollos’ ; it argues, therefore, delicacy of 
feeling in Apollos that he did not comply with Paul's 
invitation to revisit Corinth again. The invitation 
itself, on the other hand, makes it plain that there 
were no very fundamental differences between the two 
men, least of all as to doctrine. Yet neither is it con- 
ceivable that the party-division turned npon nothing 
more than the personal attachment of their individual 
converts to the two men respectively. On that sup- 
position there would be nothing so blameworthy about 
it; and it would be impossible to explain the existence, 
alongside of them, of the party of Christ, and still more 
of that of Peter. Our earliest authority for Peter's ever 
having been in Corinth at all is Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth about 170(Eus. HE ii, 258), who, contrary to 
all the known facts of history, will have it that Peter 

2 By contraction, or rather abbreviation, like Znvas from 
Zyvdbwpos, “Aptvas from ’Apvvavdpos, and so on (cp NAMES, 
§ 86,end). The fuller form is more probably ’AweAAdros than 
"AqroAAdde@pos, of which the usual contractions were ’AmoAAas, 
*AmedAGs, or ’AmeAAys. The reading ’ArroAAdvios is actually 
given by D in Acts 1824. By analogy the accentuation 'AqoA- 
As ought to be preferred to the currently adopted ’AwoAAds. 
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came both to Corinth and to Italy simultaneously with 
Paul. Thus the formation of an Apollos party, as dis- 
tinguished from the party of Paul, can have been due 
only to the individuality and manner of teaching of 
Apollos. Paul finds it necessary to defend himself 
against the charge that ‘wisdom’ is absent from his 
teaching. His answer (117-34) is that in substance 
‘ wisdom’ is really contained in the simple preaching of 
the Cross, hut that in form he offers it only to Christians 
of mature growth, and (this not being the Corinthians' 
case) that he has purposely kept it in the background 
in his dealings with them. The teachers who offered’ 
‘wisdom,’ and thus excelled Paul in the eyes of many of 
the Corinthians, however, were assuredly not the Judaisers 
among whom the parties of Christ and of Peter found 
their supporters. Apollos, therefore, must he meant. 
Paul actually says that on the foundation laid by him- 
self in Ccrinth, besides the gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wood, hay, and stubble have been built (3 r2). 
But the energy with which he pronounces his judgment 
in 1x9 f 29 25 can be explained only by the fact that the 
adherents of Apollos overvalued their teacher and 
subordinated substance to form. 

With this agrees the notice in Acts 1824-28 (our 
secondary source; see AcTs),/ that Apollos was an 

eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures 

2. In Acts, © Od" + migity ‘egies 
and an Alexandrian Jew. We may ac- 
cordingly assume that the distinguishing quality in 
Apollos' teaching of 'wisdom' showed itself in an 
allegorising interpretation of the OT, such as we see in 
Philo or in the Epistle of Barnabas. But the fact that 
he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of Jesus 
‘exactly’ (dxpyB&s : 1825¢ 4) contradicts the statements 
(on the one hand) that he knew only the baptism of 
John (182sc) and (on the other) that he had to be in- 
structed more perfectly in Christianity by Priscilla and 
Aquila (18 264 ¢). Whilst, therefore, it is possiblefor us 
to regard 182425a¢6 as derived from a written source 
which the compiler had before him, 18 a5¢ 264 ¢ would 
seem to be later accretions. The effect of these last 
expressions (even if they are traditional) is to represent 
Apollos as subordinate to Paul; for, according to 
191-7, the rest of the disciples of John must receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost for the first time at the hands of 
Paul. As to the rest, the fact that in 19z-3 mention is 
made of these as of something new goes to show that 
originally in 1825 there was no reference to a disciple 
of John. Further, Acts 1828 is not easily reconcilable 
with what is said in 1Cor.36: that the mission of 
Apollos was directed to the same persons as that of Paul, 
and that the church of Corinth consisted almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians ¢1Cor.122 compared with 7 18). 
In that case Acts 18262 may he attributed to the same 
author to whom 18 28 (and 1825¢ 266 ¢ ?) must be ascribed. 

Of the most recent attempts to deny the existence of the con- 
tradictions indicated above none can he pronounced successful. 
Blass(Z.xp. Times, 7, 1895-96, pp. 24177, 564, and Philology of the 
Gospels, 1898, p. 30,7) supposes Apollos to have derived his 
knowledge of Christianity from a book where, as in the second 
canonical gospel, the baptismal precept was wanting. Arthur 
Wright (Exp. Times, 9, 1897-98, pp. 8-12, 437 4) replies, with 
reason (as it seems tn us), that such use of a hook could not have 
been intended by the word xarynxetodas. It is only of dove 
that Blass has heen able to show that in some few cases it is 
practicnlly equivalent to ‘ learning by reading ' (see the examples, 
in Stephanus, 7es. I., Paris, 1831, p. 1268 A and B. They are 
not, however, all of them quite certain. Nor is Jn. 1234a case 
in point >the meaning is ‘ Our teachers have read in the law, 
and have told us hy word of mouth that the Christ abideth for 
ever '). No single instance can be adduced in which rarnxeto- 
Gat denotes acquisition of knowledge without intervention of a 
teacher. In particular, in Rom. 217 the meaning is, 'thou 
bearest the name of a Jew and ... proyest the things that 
differ, being instructed out of the law' [by frequenting the 
synagogue, or the instruction of the scribes] ; and even in those 
cases where dxoveww has practically the sense of ‘read,’ the 
underlying idea is always that the book is read not by the 
‘hearer’ himself, hut by soni¢ other person as, for example a 
slave, so that the primary sense of the word' has never entirdly 
disappeared. In the case of Apollos, however, the idea that he 
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ised a Christian hook, not however reading it himself hut getting 
t read to him by some other person, is too far-fetched to he 
wrought into requisition here. To the suggestion (referred to by 
Blass, Acta Afostolorum, ed. philol. 1895, ad loc.) that 
Apollos may have heen orally instructed by a man whose know- 
edge of Christianity in its turn was limited to the contents of a 
200k, from which the baptismal command was absent, it has to 
de replied that the Sapposition is irreconcilable with the dxp:Bas 
of Acts 1725.1 Wright himself, however, contributes nothing 
aew to the solution of the question except the emendation of 
iAdAet into dreAdAex (so D), the verb being then taken as mean- 
ing ‘to repeat by rote 'oratleast ‘to glibly recite. Even if such 
a meaning could he established for the word, it would not nearly 
suffice to remove the difficulties of the passage. Lastly, Balden- 
sperger (Der Prolog des 4 Evangeliums, 1868, pp. 93-99) is con- 
strained to take refuge in the view that what Apollos taught 
iptB@s consisted only of Messianic matters as enumerated in 
such passages as Heb. 61/; that the editor of the source of 
Acts here employed says ra rept tov ‘Incot only from a point of 
view of his own, meaning all the while not the historical Jesus 
but simply the Messiah in the larger sense, in whose coming the 
discivles of Tohn also believed. If this be so. he could not 
possibly havd expressed his meaning in a less appropriate and 
more misleading way. 

Tit. 31, the'onlv other N T passage in which Apollos 
is named, cannot he used as a historical source; and 

3. OF there is no ground for the conjecture that 

point er what constituted the difference between 

Apollos and Paul lay in the value attached 
by the former to the administration of baptism with his 
own hands ¢1Cor. 113-17), and that thereby he gave an 
impulse to the practice of baptism for the dead (1Cor. 
1529). Paul, indeed, regards the church of Corinth, 
although he has personally baptized hardly any of its 
members, as wholly his own c1Cor.415 and often). 
On the other hand, the hypothesis put forward by 
Luther (as having already been suggested somewhere) 
that Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews is, at all 
events, preferable to any other that ventures to con- 
descend on a name. 

In the lists of 'the Seventy' (Lk. 109, dating from the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Apollos is enumerated, and has the diocese 
of Caesarea assigned to him (CAvox. Pase. Bonn ed., i, 442, 
ii, 126). P. W. S. 

APOLLYON (aTToAAYWN_ [Ti. Rev. 911. 
See ABADDON. 


APOSTLE (atroctoAoc, "a messenger’)? was the 
title conferred by Jesus on the twelve disciples whom 
1. ‘Th he sent forth, on a certain occasion, to 

i © preach and heal the sick. In the earliest 
Twelve. Gospel tradition the disciples appear to be 
spoken of as apostles only in reference to this special 
mission (Mk.314[NB]= Lk. 613, cp Mt. 102; and Mk. 
630= Lk. 910); but the name soon became a customary 
designation, and is so employed in Lk. (175 2410) and 
Acts (12, etc.). The number twelve was symbolical, 
corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel; and when 
Judas fell from his ' apostolate’ (Acts125) the number 
was restored by the election of Matthias.? It is used 
in this symbolical and representative sense in Rev,.2114. 


Lists of the Twelve,—In the four lists (Mt. 102 Mk. 316 Lk. 
6x4 Acts 113) the names fall into three groups of four names, 
the first name in each group being constant, while the order of 
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the rest changes. Thus :— 

I. Mk. Peter James John Andrew. 
Mt. Lk. Peter Andrew James John. 
Acts Peter John James Andrew. 

II, Mk. Lk. Philip Bartholomew Matthew Thomas. 
Mt. Philip Bartholomew Thomas Matthew. 
Acts Philip Thomas Bartholomew Matthew. 

TIT, Mk. Mt. James Thaddaeus Simonthe Judas 

of Alpheus Cananaean _ Iscariot. 
Lk. (Acts) James Simon Zelotes Judas of Judas 
of Alphaeus James Iscariot. 


Mark’s order of the first group recurs in Mk.183. It puts first 
the three who were selected as witnesses of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter (Mk.537), of the Transfiguration (92), and of the 
Agony (14 33). Their importance is further marked by surnames 
given by Jesus, Peter (=Cephas) and Boanerges. Mt. and Lk. 











1 The reference to Acts 1824-28 occurs in § r1, 
263 





1 Blass now (Phi. ?9f Gospels) expressly rejects the idea. 
améerodos, a stronger word than é&yyedos, properly denotes 
not a mere messenger, hut rather the delegate of the person who 
sends him. It seems to have heen used among the Jews of the 
fourth century A.D., of persons sent on a mission of responsibility, 
especially for the collection of moneys for religious purposes. 
8 On this subject, see MATTHIAS, I. 
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drop the Aramaic surname Boanerges, and class the’ brothers 
together (‘Peter and Andrew his brother’), In Acts the order 
is accounted for by the prominence of Peter and John in the 
opening chapters. This seems to have had a reflex action on 
the writer’s mind, for in Lk. 851 928 we have ‘ Peter and John 
and James’ though where Peter is not mentioned we have 
‘James and John,’ 954. 

The original signification of the term (delegate or 
missionary) is recalled by its application to Barnabas 

Paul and Saul (Acts 14414), who had been selected 
2, 72 under the direct guidance of the Spirit from 
among the prophets and teachers of the church of 
Antioch and sent forth on a missionary enterprise. 
Paul in his epistles defends his claim to he an apostle 
in the highest sense, as one directly commissioned by 
God; and in this connection he emphasises his personal 
acquaintance with the risen Christ (Gal. lr 2 Cor. 11s 
1Cor.91 : ‘Am I not an apostle, have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord?’). As ‘apostle of the Gentiles’ (Rom. 
1113) he received fullrecognition from the chief apostles 
in Jerusalem (Gal. 2 7-9). 

The stress laid by Paul on his own apostolate, as ‘ not 
a whit behind’ that of the Twelve, was probably a 
3. Oth main factor in the subsequent restriction of 

7 €F8. the title to the original apostles and himself. 
In the NT, however, it is certainly applied to Barnabas, 
as we have seen, and almost certainly to Silvanus 
(tThess. 26}, Andronicus, and Junias (Rom.167)— 
apart from its more limited reference in the case of the 
‘apostles of the churches’ (2 Cor. 823) and Epaphro- 
ditus (Phil.225 ‘your apostle’). | Moreover. we see it 
claimed in the church of Ephesus by certain persons to 
whom it is clenied only after they have been tested and 
“found false’ (Rev.22). 

Rules for deciding the validity of such claims are given in the 
early manual called 7% Teachingef the Apostles. This book, 
which shows ns a primitive type of Church life existing in 
the locality in which it was written ronfirms the view suggested 
by the NT of the extension of thk title of apostle beyond the 
limits of the Twelve and Paul. Apostles are here spoken of as 
teachers essentially itinerant y ranking, above the prophets who 
may or may not be settled in one place, and in no specified 
relation to the bishops and deacons who are responsible for the 
ordinary local administration of the community. Even as the 
first apostles were sent forth ‘without purse or scrip,’ so these, 
‘according to the ordinance of the gospel,’ move from place to 
place, and are not to remain in a settled church more than two 
days, nor to receive money or more than a day’s rations. These 
wandering missionaries are referred to by Eusebius as ‘holding 
the first rank of the succession of the apostles’ (HE337 510 5 
he avoids the actual designation ‘apostle,’ perhaps in deference 
to later usage); and the strict regulations in the 7eachzng prove 
that there was danger lest the frequency of their visits should 
become burdensome to settled churches. 

It is interesting to observe that the tradition of the application 
of the title to missionaries survives at the present day in the 
East. Among the Greeks the word for a missionary is tepomd- 
arodos, and the delegates of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
mission to the Nestorians are regularly called apostles by the 
Syrians of Urmi. 

Having thus clearly established the wider use of the 
term ‘ apostle,’ we must return and consider the unique- 
4, Apostolate. ness of the position occupied by the 

Twelve and Paul, to whom par exced- 
lence the title belongs. The distinction of their office 
which first comes under notice is that they were witnesses 
of the Resurrection. This is emphasised at the election 
of the new apostle in Acts lex 7 ‘Of the men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, one of these must with 
us be a witness of his resurrection.‘ Their personal 
discipleship to Jesus, however, and the special training 
which he had bestowed upon them, had fitted them 
to be not only the preachers of faith and repentance 
to the multitudes, but also the authoritative instructor: 
of the ‘ brethren’ (cp Acts 2.42 ‘the apostles’ doctrine’). 
Their commission was derived directly from Christ, 
even as his was from the Father (Jn.2021, and cy 
1Clem.45: ‘Christ then is from God, and _ tht 
apostles from Christ’). In performing cures they lay 
stress upon the fact that they are his representa 
tives; their acts are in fact his (cp especially Act! 
316 934). Certain functions are in the first instance 
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xercised exclusively by the apostles : as the laying on 
f£ hands, to convey the Pentecostal gift to the bap- 
ized, and the appointment of local officers in the 
hurch. In the earliest stage, too, the contributions of 
vealthy believers are laid ‘ at the apostles’ feet’; though 
t a later time it is ‘ the presbyters" who receive the offer- 
ngs made for ‘thebrethren in Judaea’ (Acts434 /. 1130). 

The authority implied in their commission is nowhere 
ormally defined; but on two important occasions we 
re permitted to observe the niethod of its exercise. 
‘hus, in the appointment of the Seven the apostles call 
m the whole body of believers to elect, and thereupon 
hemselves appoint the chosen persons to their work by 
. solemn ordination. Again, when the question of the 
‘bligation of Gentile believers to observe the Mosaic 
itual arises in Antioch, it is referred to ‘the apostles 
-nd elders’ in Jerusalem (see COUNCIL, ii.), and a letter 
3 written in their joint names (‘ the apostles and elder 
wethren’). This letter is couched in terms of authori- 
ative advice rather than of direct command; and the 
tuthority which it implies, with regard to the distant 
‘ommunities whose interests are involved, is moral 
ather than formal. 

In the churches of Paul’s foundation we find that 
ipostle acting with a consciousness of the fullest 
tuthority, in appointing presbyters, conveying the gift 
4 the Spirit, and settling all kinds of controverted 
juestions (Acts1423 196 1 Cor.717). His relation to 
he Twelve is marked by a firm sense of independence 
ogether with an earnest desire for concerted action. 
‘n the case of Timothy at Ephesus and of Titus in 
Drete we see him delegating for a time during his own 
vbsence his apostolic authority. 

For the relation of the apostolate to other forms of 
he Christian ministry, see CHURCH, § x2. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s note on the name and office of an Apostle’ 

(Comm. on Gal. 5th ed. g2-x0t) had, even before 
Literature. the recovery of the Teaching, destroyed the 
fiction of the limitation of the term in the first 


ige, It needs now to he supplemented by Harnack‘s important 
fiscussion, Lehre der Apostel, 93-118." The whole subject 
aas been freshly and vigorously treated by Hort in Ecclesia 
passim). J. ALR. 

APOTHECARY (729 Ex. 3025 35, Mp} Eccl. 10s). 
The Heh. word means ‘ perfumer.’ See CONFECTION, 
PERFUME. §'s term is wupewds, the medical or magical 
aspects (see gapyaxia, -Keveww, -xoy in €) of whose 
‘rade may be seen in Ecclus. 388, where his skill in 
compounding the medicines(v. 4 @apuaka, medicamenta) 
that the Lord created out of the earth is referred to. 
In Neh. 38 is mentioned a guild of perfumers, one of 
the ‘sons’ or members of which was Hananiah (the 
idiom is effaced in RV, and misrepresented in AV, 
which gives ‘son of one of the apothecaries ’). 


APPAIM (D°88, edpaim [B]; add- [A]; whem 
‘L]), a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 230 / ). 


APPARITION (qantacma), Mt. 1426 RV. 
DIVINATION, § 3 (3), SOUL. 


APPEAL. On inferior and superior courts, or what 
might be called courts of review or of appellate juris- 
diction in the Hebrew commonwealth, see GOVERN- 
MENT, §§ rg, 31, and LAW AND JusTICEe, § 16. As 
regards Roman criminal procedure, — theappeal of Paul 
to Ceesar is best understood from the narrative of 
Festus to Agrippa (Acts 25x4-2t). Accused by his 
compatriots in ‘certain questions of their own super- 
stition,’ and asked whether he was willing to go to 
Jerusalem and there be judged, he had ‘appealed’ (em- 
KaNeoapévov) to be reserved for the hearing (ddyvwouw. 
cognitionem) of Caesar. The apostle as a Roman 
citizen was well within his rights when he invoked the 
authority of the emperor and thereby virtually declined 
the jurisdiction alike of the Jewish courts and of the 
Roman procurator ; and his reasons for .choosing to do 
so are not far to seek.—Under the republican pro- 
cedure every Roman citizen had the right of grovocatio 
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See 





APPHIA 


ad populum. From the time of Augustus the populus 
ceased to exercise sovereign criminal jurisdiction ; the 
-emperor himself took cognisance of criminal cases as a 
court of first instance, having co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with the senate. — The guestig procedure continued as 
before to be the ordinary mode of trial. 
APPHIA (attia [Ti. WH], etc., 4PPf4, etc. ¢ 

especially Lightf. Col. and Philem. 372 f-), probably 
the wife of Philemon (Philem. 2), 


APPHUS (caddoye [A]; catrd. [XV]), 2 Mace. 
25. See JONATHAN, 18, MACCABEES, § 5. 


APPII FORUM, RV ‘ Market of Appius’ (atTrmo0y 
dopoy [Ti. WH]; modern Foro Appio), a well-known 
halting-place on the Via Appia, where Paul was met 
by brethren from Rome (Acts28 15). The distance from 
Rome is given in the Ztin. Anton. (107) as 43 R. m. 
(and so perhaps /¢. Azer.—e.g., Migne, PL. 8794, 


but in other edd. [611 7] as 37). 

For inscription on xiii milestone, found near Foro Appio, 
see C/Z, x. pt. i. 686. The road leading to Appii Forum from 
the south through the district of the Pontine Marshes was often 
abandoned in favour of a journey by boat (cp Horace, Sat. i. 
5 1-26, where Appii Forum 1s described (2. 4) as being ‘ Differtum 
nautis, caoponibus atque malignis.. See also THREE TAVERNS. 


APPLE (MBA; Pr. 2511 Cant. 235 78[9] 85 Joel 


1x2, see also FRUIT, § 12), by some understood as a 

generic name including various fruits, and 
* by others supposed to mean not the apple 
but the quince, citron, or apricot. The origin of the 
Hebrew name is not quite certain ; but there seems no 
sufficient reason for rejecting the ,accepted derivation 
from mpi, to breathe; the name thus alludes to the 
perfume of the fruit. man in post®biblical Hebrew, 
and the corresponding word ¢#fah? in Arabic, ordin- 
arily denote the ‘apple’; and this rendering is, so far, 
supported by the ancient versions— Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, and the Targum. It must be admitted, 
however, that all the words used—pfrov, haszzdra,3 
win, tufih, malum (s. pornurn)—are capable, with or 
without the addition of an epithet, of being applied 
to other fruits; ~#Aov, indeed, originally meant ‘ large 
tree,’ or fruit in general, and only gradually became 
confined to the apple;# cp the very wide use of 
pomum, poma in Latin. Still, an examination of the 
biblical passages where msm occurs seems to show 
that some particular fruit is intended ; and the question 
must be answered by considering (1) which kind of fruit 
possesses in the highest .degree the qualities of beauty of 
colour and form, of fragrance, and of efficacy in over- 
coming the feeling of sickness ; and (2} which fruit-tree 
was most likely, under the conditions of climate and of 
botanical history, to he found abundant in Palestine 
during biblical times. [Though all the six occurrences 
of msn are possibly, not to say certainly, post-exilic, 
the antiquity of the cultivation of the tree (or class of 
trees?) in Palestine is proved by the place-names 
Tappuah and Beth-Tappuah. ] 

The following identifications have been proposed :— 
(zr) apricot (Tristram, FFP 294) : (2) apple (especially 

ex WRS, J. Phil. 1865 f.); citron or 

2. Identifi- orange (Del. Com. ss Je) (3) (4) quince 

cation. (Houghton, PSBA 1242-48 [1889-90]). 

1 It seems doubtful whether there was, as postulated by Liw 
(Arum. Pflansennamen, 156) and Houghton (PSBA 1247 
[1889-g0]), any word php to swell, even in Rabbinic Hebrew. 
It is at all events unknown to biblical Hebrew, to Syriac, and to 
Arabic. See, further, Lag. Veders, 111, 129; and F. Hommel, 
Aufsiitze u, Abhandi, 107, and in ZDMG 44546 (9). 

This must be a loan-word in Arabic (Frankel, Arum. 
Fremdws, x40), probably from Aramaic, though no trace of it 
has yet been found in Syriac. 

ag. is inclined to derive this, the Aramaic equivalent of 
TpER, from the Armenian word for apple (2z¢so7) and thus prove 
that the fruit came to Semite lands from Armenia ( Veders, 22. c£.)3 
but Hommel shows the probability of the word being genuinely 
Semite, connecting it with an Arabic root Zanasa (Aufsdize u. 
A bhandl, 107). 

4 Hehn and Stallybrass, Wanderings of Plants andAnimals, 
499. 


1. Name 
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APPLE 


I. With regard to the first of these—the apricot 
(Prunus Armeniaca, L.)—it is to be remarked that it is 
not mentioned by Theophrastus, and does not appear to 
have been known to the Greeks or the Romans before the 
commencement of the Christian era (DeC. Orig. @ 171). 

Its original home was E. Asia (probably China), whence it 
gradually spread westward to Armenia (uAov ’Apyevcaxdy, 
malunt armeniacum), hut Tristram is certainly wrong in 
saying (Nut. Hist. 335) that it is native there. 

The present abundance of the‘ apricot in Palestine is 
almost certainly post-biblical. 

2, The apple—Pyrus Malus, L.—is found without 
doubt in a wild state in Northern Asia Minor, especially 
about Trebizond, and occasionally forms small woods. 

It extends eastwards to Transcaucasia, and apparently to 
Persia (cp Boissier, #2 Orient. 2656). Sir Joseph Hooker says 
that it is ‘apparently wild’ in NW. Himalaya and W. Thibet, 
but that everywhere else in India it is cultivated (7%. Brit. Jud, 
2373). De Candolle (Orig. 780} thinks the apple was indigenous 
and cultivated in Europe in prehistoric times; but Boissier(¢.c.) 
restricts its natural occurrence to Macedonia and Eubcea. 

In any case the original apple clearly required a cool 
climate. Under cultivation. there have been obtained 
varieties which will tolerate and even ‘require a warmer 
one ;! but these are notoriously modern inventions, and 
it is absurd to take account of them in considering the 
ancient history of the fruit. In truth the original apple 
—~and the apple of biblical times was presumably some- 
what similar—cannot have been very attractive : it was 
in fact a ‘crab” only about an inch in diameter. 

Sir Joseph Hooker says (from his own knowledge) 
‘Palestine is too hot for apples.‘ With this agrees 
Tristram’s account : 

‘Though the apple is cultivated with success in the higher 
parts of Tebaten, out of the boundaries of the Holy Land, yet 
it barely exists in the country itself. There are, indeed, a few 
trees in the gardens of Jaffa; but they do not thrive, and have 
a wretched, woolly fruit. Perhaps there may be some at 
‘Askalan, What English and American writers have called 
the “apple,” however, is really the quince. The climate is far 
too hot for our apple tree’ (WAS 334 f)- 

As there is no evidence of the apple ever having been 
found native in Syria, those who render ¢appzah ‘ apple” 
have to show (1) that it was introduced from without 
(Pontus), and (2) that it became established when 
introduced. Both propositions are improbable. What 
is said above of the introduction of a few modern sorts 
into Syrian gardens is true ; but it is impossible to infer 
from this fact that the biblical zappzak was the apple. 

The strongest argument for the apple is that ¢afah is 
used in modern Arabic for this fruit ; but, as we have 
seen above, the word may have wider significance, and 
it is exceedingly prohable that in such passages as 
those quoted by Robertson Smith in an article (Journ. 
Phil, 657) which, though short, appeared to him 
(prematurely?) to be almost decisive, it is really the 
quince that is meant. Even if ‘apple’ be the usual 
modern meaning of ¢#fah, it is far from uncommon in 
botanical history for a name to pass from one to another 
of two plants so nearly allied as the quince and the apple. 

[J. Neil (Pal Explored, ’82, p. 186) differs widely 
from Prof. G. Post of Beyrout (Hastings, DB, ‘ Apple’), 
who argues that the apple as grown in Palestine and 
Syria to-day alone fulfils all the conditions of the tappuak. 

Post remarks, ‘almost all the apples of Syria and Palestine 
are sweet (Cant. 23), To European and American palates they 
seem insipid. But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds. . . . Sick persons almost invariably ask the doctor if 
they may have an apple; and if he objects they urge their case 
with the plea that they only want it to smell.’ This being so, 
it is needless to conjecture that ‘such an epicure as Solomon 
would have had many of the choicest kinds,’ for, according to 
Post, the ordinary and (to us) disappointing Syrian apple can 
still, without poetic idealisation, he referred to in the language 
of Canticles. But was Canticles written for Syria?] 

3. No citrus (orange or citron) will do. 

The citron has its home in the sub-Himalayan tract of N. 





1 Thus the best American apples succeed in Great Britain 
only under glass. 

2 Similarly, in the Deccan four sorts of apples are now found 5 
but these are all introduced, two from England and two from 
Persia. 
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India. Thence itspread W. through Mesopotamia and Media, 
hence its current botanical name, Citrus médica, L.J It is 
first mentioned by Theophrastus (73 yjAov 7d jandexdy H 7d 
mepoixdy; Hist. iv. 42); but he says that it is not eaten (od« 
éo@ierat). It was probably, therefore, not much developed by 
cultivation. ind 

The Romans did not know the citron. Their citron 
wood was the wood of Cadlitris guadrivalvis, Vent., 
from N. Africa. The true citron was probably not 
introduced into Italy till the third or fourth century A. D. 

[The claims of the citron® (to be the ¢appuahk) are so 
exceedipgly slight that its introduction into Palestine 
is chiefly interesting in connection with the Feast of 
Tabernacles, at which, in the time of Jos., it was carried 
by the Jews (a custom which is continued to the present 
day : see ‘The Citron of Commerce,’ Kew Suéletin, 
June 1894). It was introduced at any rate during the 
period of their relations with Media and Persia, and we 
find it depicted upon Jewish coins (see Stade, GV/2, 
facing p. 406). 

‘The statement of Jos. (A d. xiii, 135) is, that according to the 
law of the Feast of Tabernacles branches of the palm and citron 
tree @Upoous ty dorvixwy Kal xutpimv) were to be borne hyevery 
one : elsewhere (78. iii, 104) he specifies the myrtle, the willow, 
and boughs of palm-tree and of pome-citron (uAAos THs Tepréas). 
The Talmudic law particularly ordained that the fruit should 
he held in the left hand, and the branches (or by) in the right.8 
‘The priestly law, on the other hand, has not the precision which 
the translators and exegetes of a later age gave toit. In Lev. 
23397: (H), among the requirements for the feast of ingathering, 
stands the ‘fruit of eoodly trees,’ or (better) ‘ goodly tree-fruit’ 
(nian yy “ps cp G@BAL, xapmov EvAov wpatov), which Targ., 
Pesh., and ancient Jewish tradition identified with the orange 
or citron.4 This identification is open to question, and the 
expression may he connected preferably with the ‘fair honghs’ 
mentioned in the account of the Feast of Tabernacles, 2 Macc, 
106 77. (kAddovs wpaious; ramos virides; Pesh. om.). Nor ig 
the citron specifically mentioned in the somewhat fuller and Jess 
vague list in Neh, 8 rg (the Pesh. apparentlyrenders ‘palm-trees* 
by ‘citrons’), although commentators found an allusion to it in 
the [OW Py the fat or oily tree (AV ‘pine,’ RY  wild-olive’).] 

The orange was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 
It was introduced into Mediterranean countries by the 
Arabs about the ninth century. 

4. Whereas the development of the modern apple is 
most probably to be attributed to the northern races, the 
quince (Pyrus Cydonia, L. = Cydonia Vulgaris, Pers. ) 
is a fruit characteristic of the Mediterranean basin and 
requires a warm temperate climate. A native of W. 
Asia, it extended to the Taurus, and thence spread 
through all Mediterranean countries.“ The best sort 
came from Crete; hence prov kvdavoy and Malum 
cotoneum, and the various European names (Codogno, 
Ital.; Cotmg, Fr.; and Quince, Engl.). Hehn (Xe. 185) 
says: ‘The golden apples of the Hesperides and of 
Atalanta were idealised quinces . . . Its colour, like 
that of the pomegranate, made a lively impression.’ 
This would well accord with the reference in Prov. 2511; 
whilst thewell-known aroma of the quince (much stronger 
than that of the apple) would explain Cant.2578[9]. It 
is true that the taste of the fruit, unsweetened, is harsh 
and bitter, and there is hence some difficulty in re- 
conciling our theory with Cant.23; but something 
must be there allowed for the idealisation of the picture, 
and tindoubtedly the fruit could be prepared in sucha 
way as to have a delicious taste. Moreover the whole 
classical history of the fruit is saturated with erotic 
suggestion, and this falls in with the repeated mention of 
it in Canticles. N.M.—W, ‘T.T.-D. 

1 Sir Joseph_D. Hooker (72. Brit. Ind, 1514) gives its range 
as Garwhal to Sikkim, 

2 syinx, from Pers. zwewnz. For the various traditions con- 
nected with it cp Levy, s.~. See Low, 46. 

8 The Daphnephoria as depicted by Leighton is a familiar 
and popular illustration of this custom. 

4 Rashi referred to the annual beauty of the tree, and the 
Talmud supposed that »44=57>4—-z.¢., Glop—an allusion to the 
fact that the citron grows beside all waters (cp Field, Hexapla, 
ad loc.). See De Candolle (Orig.(2) 143.4), who quotes Risso 
to show that the citron was not recognised by the translators of 6, 
If -y)71 is really a genuine (and ancient) Semitic word (cp above, 
§ x, u. 3), it is tempting to read it here instead of 447. 

5 De Candolle, 189, says 2 ‘Avant l’époque de la guerre de 
Troie.” 
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AR, AR OF MOAB 


APRONS. For nin, the (fig-leaf) coverings of 
Gen. 37 (AV™8: ‘ things to gird about,’ RV ™& ‘ girdles’ ; 
G*4" TrepizamMata}, see GIRDLE, 2 For nngyp 
(Ruth31s3 AV ™&-) see MANTLE, § 2, no. 3. The 
oyuxivora [Ti. WH] of Acts 19z2}+ (used for healing 


purposes) are the semicznctia or aprons worn by servants 
and artisans. 


AQUILA (akxyAac [Ti. WH]) is the Latin name by 
which alone we know one of the Jewish companions of 


Paul. A Jew, native of Pontus, he had removed to 
Rome and there carried on his calling as tent-maker ; 
probably it was also in Rome that he married his wife 
Prisca or Priscilla, whose name is always associated with 
his— most commonly indeed placed before it. The 
banishment of the. Jews from Rome by Claudius (circa 
A.D. 49) led to the settlement of Aquila and his wife in 
Corinth (Acts182). Here, presumably, their acquaint- 
ance with Paul began and they were converted to 
Christianity. It was with them that the apostle, also a 
tent-maker, lodged on his first visit to Corinth. (After- 
wards, looking back upon his relations with them at this 
time [Rom. 163] he applies to them the words : ‘ fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus, who, for my life, laid down 
their own necks; unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles.’} From Corinth 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied Paul to Ephesus (Acts 
1828), and here they’remained behind while he went on 
to Jerusalem. At this time Apollos (g.v.} arrived in 
Ephesus, and the zealous pair undertook to ‘ expound 
unto him the way of God more perfectly’ (v.26). Writ- 
ing to the Corinthian Church after his return to Ephesus, 
Paul encloses the message : ‘Aquila and Prisca salute 
you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their 
house’ (1Cor. 1619}. What is meant by this church is 
not quite clear; but the expression shows that they must 
have held a somewhat prominent and perhaps official 
position in the Ephesian community. That Ephesus 
continued (or was supposed to have continued) to be 
their home long after Paul left it is shown by the saluta- 
tion addressed to them in 2Tim. 419. That they are 
saluted in Rom. 163 shows (on the assumption that Rom. 
163-zois an integral part of the epistle in which it now 
occurs; see ROMANS) that at some period they must 
have returned to Rome for at least a season; but the 
occurrence of their names here is one of the facts that 
are held to make it probable that the salutations of Rom. 
16 3-20 really belong to an Ephesian epistle. 

Ecclesiastical tradition has little to say of either Aquila or 
Priscilla 5 in some late forms of the legend of Luke, Aquila and 
Priscus are represented as having been the disciples and lifelon; 
companions of that evangelist, and as having had his Gospel 
entrusted to them by him. They are enumerated in the lists of 
the ‘Seventy’ (Lk.10), dating from the fifth or sixth century, 
Priscas,being sometimes read for Prisca. See Lipsius, Apokn 
Ap.-gesch. i, 203 F- 399 ii. 2 367. 

AR, AR OF MOAB, is mentioned in the two ancient 
songs which celebrate Israel’s passage across Moab :— 
Nu. 2125, ‘the slope of the valley that stretches to the 
seat’ or site ‘of Ar’ (ny, Hp [BAL]); ~. 28, a ‘firehath 
devoured Ar of Moab (axip “y; Mwag [L]; éws M. 
[BA],—z.2., ‘> ay 3 so Sam. and some Heb. MSS) and 
consumed the high places of Arnon.’ This ‘Ar Moab is 
usually taken to be the same as the ‘Ir Moab, ‘city of 
Moab’ (asp vy 5 oA Mwa8 [BAL]), ‘which is on 
the border of Arnon at the utmost part of the border” 
(Nu.2236), where Barak met Balaam when he came to 
Moab from the E.; and indeed y in those ancient songs 
may be the primitive spelling of vy. It is also the ‘Ar 
Moab of Is. 151(# MwaGetris [BRAQT'}), there parallel 
to Kir Moab, another chief fortress of the country, the 
present Kerak. It may also be ‘the city (vy) in the 
midst of the valley'—z.e., of Aron (Deut. 236 Josh. 
18y 16 and 28.245). In harmony with these passages, 
it is called the ‘border of Moab’ in Deut. 218 (@4F* 
Aponp) ; but in vv.9 (Apogp [A# s4pras] FL]} and 29 
(Apoqgp [BFL] ; Apond [A]) of the same chapter it seems 
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ARA 


to mean a district rather than a town, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting that @* renders ‘dr Méoaé in 
Is. 15 by Moabitis. Our present knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of Moab does not enable us to identify the site of 
“Ar, the city. 

We may he sure it was not the modern Rabba (so the PEF 
map), the Areopolis which in the fourth century of our era was 
the capital of Moab. Others have suggested the Meh&tet el-Haj 
on the left hank of the Arnon opposite Aroer (see Burckhardt, 
Syr. 374). 

More probably (cp Nu. 2236) it lay at the E. end of 
one or other of the Arnon valleys. 

There Langer (Reisebericht, xvi.) has proposed Lejiin (Legio ?) 
described by Doughty (Arab. Deserta, 120) as a four-square, 
limestone- built, walled town in ruins, the walls and corner 
towers of dry block-building, at the midst of every wall a gate.’ 

G. A. 8 
ARA (NB; apa [BA] -a) (LJ), in a genealogy of 
ASHER (¢.v., i. § 4) ,1 Ch.733}. Perhaps NS should he 
pronounced NS (Ura) for JT (Uriah). See ULLA. 


ARAB (2S; aipem [B], epeB [AL]), a site in the 
hill-country of Judah (Josh.1552). If DUMAH (g.v., 4) 
is ed-Ddmeh, there may possibly be an echo of Arab 
in er-Rabiyeh, the name of a site, with ruins, in the 
mountains of Judah, S. of Hebron (PEF Mem. 3311 
360). 


ARABAH (Mwah, H apaBa [BAL], often translated 
by  rrpoc (eic, ETT, KaTa) AYCMAC, Sometimes by 
Ka@’ (trpoc) ectrepaNn [BAL]), as a common noun, 
from a root probably meaning ‘ dry‘ (cp ARABIA, § 1), 
is used as a parallel (Is.3516, etc.) to WT, ‘ desert- 
steppe,’ and to T2¥ YAS, | parched ground,’ with much 
the same force. As a proper name, with the article, it 
is generally confined to the great depression of the Dead 
Sea valley, ‘ the ‘Ariibah.” So correctly in RV; in AV 
it is more usually translated ‘plain’ (g.v., 6) or * wilder- 
ness’ (but in Josh. 1818 ‘“Arabah,’ @34" Ba:dapaBa, see 
BETH-ARABAH). Along with the hill-country,the slopes, 
the Shephélah, and the Negeb, it is reckoned as one of 
the great parallel divisions of the land (Dt.17 Josh. 
1116128), and it is clear that the name was applied not 
only to the depression from the Lake of Galilee (Dt. 
317; cp ARBATTIS) to Jericho {2 K. 254) and the Dead 
Sea (which was called the Sea of the ‘Arabah: Dt. 449, 
etc., Josh. 316, etc.), but also to the rest of the same 
great hollow as far as the Gulf of “Akabah (Dt. 1p. 

Different parts of the Araébah were called ‘Arbdth 
(construct plur. of ‘Arabah); cp Josh. 510 Jer. 395, etc., 
EV ‘plains of Jericho’; Nu. 221 263, etc., ‘plains of 
Moab.’ See too AKBATTIS. 

To-day the name £7-‘Araéq is confined to the south of the line 
of cliffs that crosses the valley obliquely a few miles south of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea; and all N. of this is known as 
£i-Ghér, ‘the depression’ (Rob. BR 2490). 

The singular geological formation of the ‘Arabah is 
indicated under PALESTINE (§ 3). Here it is sufficient to 
explain how such a name was applied to the valley even 
N. of the Dead Sea. In spite bf the enormous possible 
fertility of the Jordan valley under proper irrigation, the 
vast stretches of jungle, marl, saline soil, and parched 
hillsides out of reach of the streams, along with the 
sparseness of cultivation in most ages (owing to the great 
heat, unhealthy climate, and wild beasts), fully justify 
the name ‘Arabah. In the NT also the valley is called 
a wilderness (77 ép}w Mk. 14). 

For the ‘Arabah 8, of the Dead Sea, see Rob. BR i, and ii, 
Hull PZF Mem., ‘Geolagy, and for the part N. of the Dead 
Sea, Stanley, SP'7 ;Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 14; GASm. 
HG 227. G. A. $. 

ARABAR, BROOK OF THE, AV River of the 
Wilderness (HW Gm), is in Am. 614 the southern 
limit of the land of Israel in opposition to the northern 
Pass lof Hamath. The name occurs nowhere else; 
but by some has been taken as another form of 
Brook of the ‘Arabim (o:233yn; EV BROOK OF THE 
WILLows [AV™& BRooK OF THE ARABIANS]— 
rather of the Populus euphkratica: ZDPV 2 209), 
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ARABIA 


given in Is.157 as the southern boundary of Moab. 
This may be the long Wady el-HBsy (or Hessi, PAF 
Map) which Doughty (47. Des. 126) describes as dividing 
the uplands of Moab and Edom, and running into the 
S..end of the Dead Sea; by some thought to be also 
the Brook ZERED. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Israelite kingdom could ever have been described as 
extending §. of the Arnon. Hoffmann (ZATW 3 
irg_['83]) suggests that the Brook of the Arabah 
may have lain at the N. end of the Dead Sea. 6's 
rendering, To0 yetudppov T&v SvopGr [BAQ], is no help. 
It is to be noted that N. Israel under Jeroboam II. in 
the time of Amos is stated in 2 K. 1425 to have extended 
from ‘the entering in of Hamath unto the Sea of the 
Arabah.’ The difficulty is increased by the uncertainty 
as to whether Amos means to include Judah. G, A. S. 


ARABATTINE (akpaBatTHNH [AK)), 
53t AV, RV AKRABATTINE. 


ARABIA, ARABIANS (JY; gentilic ‘Tt and in 
Neh. *2°Y, pl. D'AW, also once DN, and once 
Kt. DY IY ;.apaBlelia decl. and indecl. [BKAL, etc.], 
-Bicca [BRA], apay (-a8oc) [BNAL, etc.], apaBle |i 
[BNA]). 

The name ‘Arad’ (any) seems originally to have 
meant nothing more than ‘desert’: hence ‘ people of 
the desert.’ So Isaiah+ uses the word, 

‘In the forest in the desert (‘draéd; but 
OF usage: © éomépas) ye halt for the tates (Is. 
2113). More usual in Hebrew isthe fem. form ‘érasah 
{e.g., Job245 396), a word employed as a proper name 
to denote the desolate valley, in which the Dead Sea is 
situated, reaching to the north-eastern extremity of the 
Red Sea (see ARABAH, i.). In the OT the term ‘47d, 
as the name of a particular nation and country, is confined 
to comparatively late writings; it must therefore appear 
highly improbable that the Homeric ’EpepBol (Od. 484) 
are to be identified with the Arabs. The lists in Genesis, 
which specify various Arabian tribes, do not mention 
the name—a very significant indication of their antiquity. 
The word being certainly an appellative (‘ desert’) in 
Is. 2113 (with EV cp Hab. 1 8@, Zeph. 33 @), the heading 
aya xwn, ‘ Oracle concerning the Arabs,’ cannot be in 
accordance with the author’sreal meaning,? No certain 
instance of the use of ‘Ava as a proper name occurs 
before the time of Jeremiah. He speaks of ‘all the 
kings of ‘Arab’? (any sy-ba nw, Jer. 2524). The words 
which follow in MT, anya »95p Sans, are of course a 
dittography; in order to make sense the scribes pro- 
nounced aqyn ‘the mixed people,’ a form which really 


occurs in v.20, as well as in Ez. 305 and 1 K,1015 
(where & reads y2yn for asym). The Greek text of Jer. 

25 24 (Kk. wdvras T. cuuplerous [BNQ],4 it may he noticed, 
does not presuppose a repetition, and moreover (followed 
by Co.) omits the word ‘ kings,’ necessary though it is 
to the sense. The phrase, ‘like a‘Avdéi in the desert’ 
(Jer.32, xopwivy [BKA]; Ag. apay [Q mg.]), may be 
explained to mean either ‘like an Arab’ or ‘like a 
Nomad ’—the word has not yet acquired a strictly ethno- 
graphical signification. The same thing applies to a 
passage dating from the end of the Babylonian Exile, 
* No ‘4raét shall pitch his tent there, nor shall shepherds 
cause their flocks to lie down there’ (Is.1320, "Apaes 
[BRA™8-]). In Ez. 2721, however, Arad (aay; ApaSle}a 
[BAQ], with the note egrepa [Q™8-]), appears as the 
name of a people, coupled with Kedar. a desert tribe very 
frequentlymentionedat that period (seeISHMAEL, § 4[2]). 


1 Macc. 


1, Earlier 


I [saiah‘s authorship, it is true, has heen disputed (see ISAIAH, 


9). 

* ® omits it; but Ag. Symm. Theod. all have it. 

8 Giesebr., however, while agreeing as to the dittography 
which follows, denies that ‘and all the kings of ‘A7@d? are the 
words of Jeremiah ; the closing words of the verse (“who dwell 
in the wilderness’) alone are genuine ; they give the locality of 
those ‘who have the comers of their hair polled’ {7 23). Cp. 
926 [25], ‘all that have, etc., who dwell in the wilderness.’ 

4 GA has x. 7. 7, o- adrov. 
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It would seem that the name of the Arabs came into 
use among the Hebrews at a time when the old names 
Ishmael, Midian, etc., were disappearing from ordinary 
speech. This change may be connected with the fact 
that. during the period in question various tribes 
were advancing from the S. into the northern deserts 
and dispossessing the former inhabitants, who, in all 
probability, were closely akin to the Hebrews. Such 
shiftings of the population have occurred repeatedly 
in the course of ages. However unproductive the 
districts to the E. and to the §, of Palestine may 
appear to us, they are nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the Nomads, decidedly preferable to many parts 
of Arabia proper, 

From the ninth century B.c, and onwards, the name 

2. Oth of the Arabs occurs in the Assyrian inscrip- 

. er . . Ber 
tions, where it presents a variety of forms} 
(Arabi, Arubu, Aribi, etc., the adjective 
being Aréaya). 

The name Uréi (KB 284 f- ), however, can scarcely be, 
as Delitzsch (Z¢.) supposes, another form of the sare 
word and the equivalent of the Arab ‘0/7 (which appears 
to be quite late) and of the Heb. ayy. The Arabs 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions were probably 
all, or for the most part, natives of the Syrian desert, 
though we have no reason to assume that the name was 
applied to them exclusively as distinguished from the 
inhabitants of Arabia proper. 

The inscriptions of the Persian King Darius (e.¢., 
Behistin, 1, 15} mention Avaddya among the subject 
lands, always placing it after Babylonia and Athura 
(z.e., Assyria. Mesopotamia proper, and_ possibly 
northern Syria) and before Egypt; here also the 
word must refer to the great deserts of Syria— perhaps 
also to those of Mesopotamia and the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. Aeschylus (Pers. 316), the first extant Greek 
writer in whose works the name occurs, speaks of a 
distinguished Arab in the army of Xerxes, and the 
contemporary authority whom Herodotus follows in his 
account of the Persian army makes mention of Arabs on 
the same occasion (Herod.769). While the notions 
of Aeschylus, however, about the geographical position of 
the Arabs, arealtogether fantastic —he represents them as 
dwelling near the Caucasus (Prom. 422)—Herodotus 
shows himself much better informed. He applies the term 
Arabia to the whole peninsula (cp Herod. 2rr 8107-113 
439); but, as might have been expected, he refers in 
particular to those Arabs who inhabited the country 
between Syria and Egypt (21230347 88097, etc.). 
It is also to be remarked that, in accordance with a 
peculiar classification, he gives the name of Arabia to 
that part of Egypt which lies to the E. of the Nile valley 
(28,etc.). Xenophon (Azad. vii. 825) speaks ofa governor 
set by the Persian king over * Phoenicia and Arabia,’ by 
which is meant the S, of Syria, including Palestine and 
the neighbouring desert—a separate governor being set 
over ‘ Syria and Assyria.’ Similarly in the Cyropedia 
he doubtless always means by Arabia the desert lands 
which were to some extent dependencies of the Persian 
Empire, not the peninsula itself; we must remember, 
further, that Xenophon had no definite ideas about 
these countries, through which he had not himself 
travelled. The name Arabia is used, in particular, 
for the desert of Mesopotamia (Azad. i, 51); it can 
hardly be an accident that this very district is called 
‘Arabby Syriac writers from the third century after Christ 
and onwards. Whilst, however, the term is regularly 
applied to that part of the desert which remained under 
Roman dominion till the Mohammedan conquest, the 
eastern portion, which belonged to Persia, is more 
commonly known as Béth ‘Arabiyeé (or Bé ‘Arbéya in 
the Arabicised form)—z.e., ‘land of the Arabs.’ Traces 
of this usage are found in late Greek authors also. 

A strictly ethnographical sense belongs to the word 


sources, 


1 See Del. Par. 295 304 #5 and ep Schr. KGF, 100 7% 
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‘ Arab’ in the writings of a contemporary of Herodotus, 
Nehemiah, who suffered much from the 
3. Later OT enmity of an Arab (Neh.219 616) and 
writers. enumerates ‘the Arabs’ as such in the 
list of his opponents (Neh.47 m. The Arab in question 
bears a name which, according to the Massoretic vocal- 
isation, is to be pronounced GESHEM (¢.v.) or Gashmi, 
and appears in the Greek text as T'yodu [BNA], Tucay 
[L]; the correct form is probably Gushama, a well- 
known Arabic’name. It is very likely that at that time 
the great migration of the Nabataeans had already 
happened (seeEDoM, §9, NABATAANS). The Chronicler 
too refers to ‘ the Arabians.’ They brought tribute, he 
tells us, to the pious King Jehoshaphat (zCh. 17s), He 
relates, also, how God punished the wicked Joram by 
means of the Philistines and ‘the Arabians who were 
beside the Ethiopians’ (zCh. 2116, cp 221), and how 
he succoured the pious Uzziah in the war against ‘ the 
Arabians that dwelt in GUR-BAAL’ [g.v.] and other 
nations (2 Ch.267)—all this is written from the point 
of view of the author’s own time (circa zoo B,C.}, and 
has no claim to be regarded as historical. 

By the beginning of the Maccabean period the kingdom 
of the NABATBANS [g.v.] had long been firmly estab- 
lished. At that time various other Arabian tribes were 
also to be found in the great Syrian desert, and from 
among these certain families and persons rose to great 
power during the decline of the Selencid Empire. In 
several Syrian towns we find Arabian sovereigns, and at 
Palmyra, at least, there was an Arabian aristocracy; 
elsewhere also Arabian chieftains occasionally played 
an important part-in the politics of that period. 1 Macc. 
several times mentions Nabatzeans and other Arabs 
(525 39 935 1117 39 1231; cp 2 Macc. 58 1210 f.). 

The apostle Paul, after his conversion, retired into 
Arabia (Gal.117)—probably some desert tract in the 

4.NT Nabatzean kingdom. When he speaks of 

: * Arabia he of course includes the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Gal.425). Similarly, ‘Arabs’ (Arabian Jews 
or proselytes) in Acts211 probably means natives of the 
Nabatzean kingdom (seeNABATBANS) or of the Roman 
province of Arabia which covered almost the whole extent 
of that kingdom. The province was constituted by A. 
Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria (circa 105 A.D.). 

At what period certain tribes began to call themselves 
Arabs, and at what period the name was adopted by the 

whole nation, cannot be de ternaied 

Ri Nati Thedistinguishedscholar, D. H. Miiller, 
Arabian t¥ge. has maintained that the name ‘Arab’ 
was unknown to the natives of Arabia till Mohammed 
introduced it as a national designation. This view, how- 
ever, is scarcely tenable. The present writer does not 
happen to have made any notes on the occurrence of 
the name in the pre-Islamic poetry ;? but the yerse in 
Tabari, i. 10365, which dates from the beginning of the 
seventh century, is a sufficient proof of its occurrence— 
the poet, who can have known nothing of Mohammed, 
speaks of 3000 Arabs as opposed to 2000 foreigners. 
The events there described happened in the neighbour- 
hood of the low-er Euphrates — that is to say, in a district 
where Arabs, Aramzeans, and Persians frequently came 
into contact with one another, and where, for that very 
reason, a special term to denote the Arabian nationality 
and language was absolutely required. When we take 
into account the freqnent communication between the 
Arabs of this district and those of the distant W. and 
S., and the great uniformity of the Arabian nation, it 
must appear highly probable that the name‘had long 
been generally used in Arabia itself. 


1 Neue Freie Presse, 1894, 20th April. 

2 He would not lay great stress on the words £urd ‘ara- 
biydtin, ‘villages of Arabian women,’ or kuran ‘avrabiyatin, 
‘Arabian villages,’ in a verse ascribed to the old poet Imra’-al- 
kais (about 550 A.D.) 892 (Ablwardt), the fragment being very 
obscure and the text dot quite tobetrusted. Norcould he affirm 
the genuinenessof the verses ascribed to old poets in 4g ani ix. 10 
second last line, x. 1492 where the word ‘Arab occurs. 
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Hassan and other poets contemporary with Mohammed make 
use of the word ‘Avgé and its plural 4'7@é as a term, known to 
every one (see the Diwan of Hassan, ed. Tunis 10z 174 103 13, 
Agéni xii, 15628). It is also very likely that in the common 
phrase ‘no‘/f7% is to be found there,’ the word‘ 472/ means 
simply)'an Arab' and hence ‘any human being.’ Still more 
conclusive is the fact that the verb ‘azraéa or a’raba which 
occurs in one of the oldest poets signifies 'to explain,’ properly 
‘to speak in Arabic' (¢., ‘distinctly'); hence this name for the 
language must have been current long before the Prophet. 
That Arab was already employed to denote the country and its 
inhabitants is shown, further, by the words ‘iv@é, ‘horses, or 
camels, of pure native breed,’ and mu rib, ‘possessor, or con- 
noisseur, of such horses,’ both of which terms were commonly 
used in the early days of Islam. ; . 

The plural form 4 ‘vad, * Bedouins,' is presumably de- 
rived from the primitive sense 'desert.' In the Koran 
the A ‘vaS are several times distinguished from the in- 
habitants of the towns. When we find that a poem, 
composed shortly before Islam, mentions ‘ the nomadic 
and thesettled A ‘rab,’1 thelatter classmust be understood 
to consist of the inhabitants of small oases, who retained, 
on the whole, the customs of the Bedouins, and differed 
widely from the people of the towns. Since, however, 
the Bedouins always formed the great bulk of the natives 
of Arabia, it is not strange that, from the earliest days 
of Islam, the name Am6 was frequently used specially 
of them. So in the great Sabzean inscription of Abraha, 
the Abyssinian prince of Yemen, in 543 A.p., the name 
ay (or, with the postpositive article, j>y) seems to signify 
the Nomads.? TN. 


ARAD (TY; apad [BAL]; 4r4pv; for gentilic 
Aradite, see below). 1. A South Canaanitish town, 
with a king or chieftain of its own, conquered by the 
Israelites, Josh. 1214 (a[¢]pa® [B], adep [AL], wer). 
The reference to the ‘king of Arad’ in Nu. 211, and 
the abrupt notice in Nu. 3340, are useless for historical 
purposes, the former all but certainly, and the latter 
certainly, having been inserted by a later editor (see 
Moore on Judg. 117, Di. on Nu. 3340). This removes 
one of the chief difficulties connected with the notices of 
Arad (cp Hormau, ZEPHATH). Another difficulty 
arises from the reference in Judg. 116 to ‘ the wilderness 
of Judah which is in the Negeb of Arad’ (z.¢,, in that 
part of the Negeb to which Arad belonged). The ex- 
pressions appear to Prof. Moore to be self-contradictory, 
the Wilderness of Judah and the Negeb being distinct 
regions (Judges, 32). He points ont as an additional 
ground for scepticism that @®8* differs from MT in 
reading y7p2 instead of aza.2 It would be unsafe, 
however, to assert that in usage the term ‘wilderness 
of Judah' cannot have included the Negeb S. of Arad 
—~e.g., the Wady ei-Mith (see SALT, CITY OF; Jupan) 
—and, as to 6’s reading, we may certainly disregard 
it, chiefly on the ground (suggested by Prof. Moore 
himself) that there is no steep pass (1p, xardBaots) 
in the neighbourhood of Arad. 

The site was found by Robinson at ZeZ 'Arid, which 
is a round isolated hill 17m. SE. of Hebron, and the 
details given by Eus. and Jer. (OS 21455 8722 882) 
are quite consistent with this identification. There are 
indeed no relics here of the ancient city, and only 
scanty remains of ancient bridges; but this does not 
prevent Guérin from pronouncing Robinson's view ‘ ex- 
tremely probable, not to say certain' (/udée, 3 185). 
The city of Arad, it may be noticed in conclusion, 
existed long after the "age of Joshua,' for Shishak in- 
cludes it in his list of conquered cities in Palestine 
(WMM,,As. wu Hur, 168). ‘Aradite,' therefore, may 
well be restored in 2S.2325s¢ (see HARODITE). The 

1 Diwin € Hassin ibn Thabit, 51, l. g= Aghéni, 14126. 

2 See Ed. Glaser, Zwei Luschrifien tiber den Dammbruch 
von Mérib, 33, etc. 

3 cis Thy épnuov Thy obear ev Te vor "lovda, } éori ext kara- 
Bécews "ApaS [B]; «7, & “Tovda 7. 0. ev TO voTy emi KaTa- 
Béocas *Apdd [AL]. év 7 vérw is a duplicate rendering, and to 
be rejected. So far, van Doorninck, Bu., and Ki. (Hisz. 1268) 
areright. It is premature. however, to assume that yy3 is the 
original reading; it is really a conjectural correction of a false 
reading (due to repetition) 44797. 
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connection of DAVID (g.v., 4 1, note on ‘ Bethlehem' ; 
cp also ARDATH) with S. Judah throws a new light 
on the interest of narrators in the fortunes of Arnd and 
ZEPHATH. 

2. (wpyp[B] 5 aped [A]) in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.%, § 9, 
ii, B) z Ch. 8 15. TK; 

ARADUS (apadoce [ANV]), 1 Macc. 1523. 
ARVAD. 


ARAH (MY [so in pause, cp Baer ad Ez. 25], § 70, 
‘wayfarer " ?). 

x, _b. Ulla, in genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4). 1 Ch. 7 390t (opex 
[BA]; @L omits Ulla and Arah, and ascribes the remaining 
names in 7.39 to Ithran (. 38). :, 

2. In the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8c); Ezra 
25 (npa [B], apes[A], wpee[L])= Neh. 7 x0 (npa [BA], -1 Ln], nope 
[L)=1}sd. 510 AREs (apes [BA], pa [L]). . His son Shechan- 
jah [6] was the father-in-law of the Ammonite Tobiah, 4 (Neh. 
618 ypae [BRA], yep [L) 


See 


ARAM (DD; G4 apam, cypia, O cypoc, or 
cypol 5; on Arameans see below, § 7), 
he EV commonly translates ‘ Syria’ or“ Syrians’ (ep how- 
ever Hos. 1212 RV Aram’), but occasionally (viz., Gen. 1022 4 
22er Nu. 237 1Ch.117 223 7 34) retains ‘the Hebrew form 
‘Aram’ (on Mt.13,4 AV, and Lk. 333 AV see Ram, 1, Arnt). 


The gentilic ‘898, on the other hand, is always translated 
‘Syrian’ (except Dt. 265, RVme. ‘Aramean’; 7aIN 1Ch.7 14 
EV‘ Aramitess'). DN is rendered by 'Syrian language’ (Is. 
8611 2K.1826 EV Dan.24 RV) or ‘Syrian tongue’ (Ezra47 
AV), ‘ Syriac’ (Dan. 24 AV), and by ‘Aramaic’ (Dan. 24 Ezra 
47 both Vine), 

Arain appears in Gen.1022 (Apasuwr [A]) as one of 
the sons of Shem. This in itself does not prove anything 

as to the nationality and language of the 
* people in question, for the classification 
adopted in the chapter is based, to a large extent, on 
geographical and political considerations. But there is 
no reason to doubt that Aram here stands for the whole, 
or at least for a portion, of those 'Semitic’ tribes whose 
language is called ‘ Aramaic’ in the OT (Ezra47 Dan. 24) 
and is placed in the mouth of Laban the Aramzean, 
according to the ancientgloss inGen, 3147. In later times 
the name was still known, though often supplanted by 
* Syrian,’ which the Greeks employed, from a very early 
period, as the equivalent of the native Avam and its 
derivatives. Aram may perhaps be the source of the 
Homeric *EpewSol (Od. 484). 

It has long been known that Aramaic was used as 
the official language in the western half of the Achze- 
menian empire. From 2 K. 1826 (=Is. 3611)we might 
have concluded that this language occupied a similar 
position under the Assyrian rule ; moreover, if Friedr. 
Delitzsch be right (Pur. 258), an Assyrian and an 
Aramaic ‘ secretary’ are mentioned together in a cunei- 
form inscription. The recent excavations at Zenjirli 
have proved that in that district, to the extreme N. of 
Syria, Aramaic served as a written language as early as 
the eighth century B.c., although the population was 
not purely Aramaean. On the other hand, the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Téma, to the N. of Medina, bear witness 
to the existence of an Aramaean colony in the NW. of 
Arabia about 500 B.c. That Mesopotamia proper (iz., 
the country bounded by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
N. mountain-range, and the desert—hence exclusive of 
Babylonia) was inhabited by Aramaeans appears from 
the OT. Moreover, an inscription of Tiglath-pileser I., 
who is placed about 1220 B.c., mentions an Aramztan 
tribe in this district, in the neighbonrhood of Harran 
(Schr. KB 133). A similar statement is found in an 
inscription three centuries later (zé¢d. 1165). Hence the 
Greeks, from the time of Alexander onwards, called 
this country Zupia 4 wéon THY ToTAUGv, or, more shortly, 
h Mecororapia (see Arrian, passim). On the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, near the confines of Susiana, —that 
is to say, in much the same region that was afterwards 
known as ¢ the land of the Aramaeans’ (Béth Aramayé, 
in Persian S#ristéz), and contained the royal cities, — 
there were nomadic (?) Aramzeans according to an in- 
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scription of Tiglath-pileser ITI. (745-727 B.c.}, and an 
inscription of Sennacherib (705-68 B,c,). (See Del. 
Ze, 238, Schr. KAT 116, KB 285). The name occurs 
also in a few other Assyrian inscriptions; but, owing to 
the imperfection of the writing, it may sometimes be 
doubted whether the word is really gix, 'Aram,' and 
not some such form as py, of, Or pin. It is remark- 
able that the cuneiform inscriptions, at least according 
to the opinion of Del. and Schr., never give the 
name of * Aramaeans’ to the Aramaic-speaking popu- 
lations W. of the Euphrates, whereas in the OT this 
is the Aramaezan country pur excellence (cp ARAM-~ 
NAHARAIM, MESOPOTAMIA, § 0. 
Though at several periods the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Aramaean nation has been subject to a 
single foreign power, the Aramaeans 
2. Language. have never formed an independent 
political unity; in fact, so far as we know, there has 
never existed a state comprehending the Aramaeans of 
the main part of Syria or of Mesopotamia proper, to the 
exclusion of other races. From a very early time, how- 
ever, the population of these countries must have been 
predominantly Aramaean, as is shown by the fact that 
all the other nationalities were gradually eliminated, so 
that, even before the Christian era, the various dialects 
of the. Aramaic (or, as the Greeks say, Syrian) language 
prevailed almost exclusively in the cultivated lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the ,Mountains of 
Armenia and Kuidistan. Aramaic was used by the 
neighbouring Arabs as the language of writing ; it also 
took possession of the land of Israel (see§ 5, end). It 
is indeed very unlikely that, as early as the time of 
Solomon, there was an important Aramzean element in 
Palestine, as W. Max Miiller supposes (As. u, Eur, 
171); the ending g in many names of Palestinian cities 
in the list drawn up by the Egyptian king Sogenk is 
probably nothing more than the Hebrew ending i, eX- 


pressing motion towards — the so-called A éocaie, Even 
in some books composed before the Exile, however, the 
influence of the language spoken by the neighbouring 
Aramaeans is occasionally perceptible. This influence 
became very much greater after the Exile (when those 
Israelites who remained, or founded settlements in 
Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, were at first feeble in 
numbers) and little by little the Aramaic tongue spread 
over the whole country. Though the language of such 
parts of the OT as Esther, Ecclesiastes, and several of 
the Psalms is Hebrew in form, its spirit is almost entirely 
Aramaic. The compiler of Ezra inserted into his book 
an extract from an Aramaic work composed, it would 
seem, about 300 B.c.; and half of the Book of Daniel 
(which was written in 167 or 1668.C.} is in Aramaic. 
Moreover, a dialect of this language was spoken by 
Christ and the apostles, and in it the discourses reported 
in the Gospels were originally delivered. Nor did the 
Latin language (under the Roman rule) ever threaten 
to supplant the prevalent Aramaic. Greek, it is true, 
gained some footing in Syria, and, since it was the 
vehicle of intercourse and literary culture, exercised a 
great influence on the native dialects. It was the con- 
quests of the Moslems, however, that suddenly brought 
to an end the ascendency of Aramaic after it had lasted 
for more than 1900 years. |The Arabic language was 
diffused with surprising rapidity, and at the present 
day there are only a few outlying districts in which 
Aramaic dialects are spoken. 
What group of tribes the author of Gen. 1023 includes 
under the name of Aram, we are unable to say precisely. 
Of the 'sons of Aram' enumerated there is 
unfortunately none that can be identified 
Pertatdhch. with tolerable certainty (see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 24). The position of 'Uz,' although it occurs 
several times in the OT, is unknown. It must, however, 
have been situated not far from Palestine. ‘Mash’ 
is usually supposed to be the country of the Mdevor dpos 
(Strabo, 506, etc.), the source of the river Mashé (n ‘hur 
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Mashé, in Arabic Hérmés), which flowed by Nisibis 
([pseudo-]Dionysius of Tel-Mahré, ed. Chabot, 718, and 
Thomas of Marga, ed. Budge, 34619) ; this is, however, 
by no means certain. Other theories respecting the 
names in Gen.1023 might be mentioned; but they are 
all open to question. 

A second list, in Gen. 2221, represents Aram as a son 
of Kemuel, son of Nahor and brother of Uz, Kesed 
(EV Chesed; the eponym of the Chaldeans), Bethuel, 
and others. -Bethuel is called an * Aramaean’ in Geu. 
2520 285, as is also his son Laban in Gen. 2520 312024. 
The passages in question belong, it is true, to different 
sources; but they may have been harmonised 'by the 
redactor. All these statements seem to point to the 
district of Harran (HARAN, ¢.v.), where, as Hebrew 
tradition affirms with remarkable distinctness, the patri- 
archs (Abraham, Jacob), and the patriarchs’ wives 
(Rebecca, Leah, Rachel), either were born or sojourned 
for a long time. Here,. in remote antiquity, Hebrew 
tribes and Arameean tribes (represented by Nahor) 
probably dwelt side by side! Hence it is said in Dt. 
265 ‘a nomad Aramaean was my father.'. In one of 
the sources of Genesis the country of Laban is called 
"Aram of the two rivers,'2 which seems to mean, as 
has long been held, the Aramaean land between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or between the Euphrates 
and the Chaboras (Kiepert, Lezrd, d. alt. Geogr. 154). 
What is meant by Paddan Aram, however, the name 
given to the dwelling-place of Laban and his kinsmen 
in the other source (see PADAN), is not clear. In Ai- 
syrian (?) and Aramaic Paddax signifies 'yoke,' and by 
a change of meaning, found also in other languages, it 
comes to denote a certain area of land, and finally 
‘corn-land,' but not a ‘ plain,’ as is sometimes assumed 
by those who wrongly take the phrase ‘ field of Aram ' 
(Hos.1213[z2]) to be a translation of *‘ Paddan Aram.' 
This latter can scarcely be the name of a country. It 
may denote a Zocadézy situated in the land of Aram, We 
might, therefore, be tempted to identify Paddan Aram 
with a place near Harrdn called Paddind (see Wright, 
Cut. Syr. MSS. t127a; Georg Hoffman, Opzse. 
Nestor. 129, 1.21), in Gr. @adavd (Sozom.6 33), and io 
Ar. faddén, in the neighbourhood of which Te// Faddar 
is situated (see Yakit s.v.). It is, however, a somewhat 
suspicious consideration that several of the passages 
which have been cited mention the patriarchs in con- 
nection with the place. Hence the name may be due to 
amere localisation of the biblical story on the part of the 
early Christians. According to the narrative of Balaam, 
‘Pethor’ is in Aram (Nu.325 287; see PETHOR). If 
Schr. (KAT 155 # K% 1133) be right in identifying 
it with the city of Pztrz, mentioned in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and situated on the river Sagur (Sajiir)—that is to 
say, not far from Mambij (Hierapolis) — the statement 
that Pethor is on the Euphrates itself cannot be quite 
correct. Such an inaccuracy, however, would not be 
surprising. 

What historical foundation there may be for the 
account of the subjugation of Israel by Cushan 
Rishathaim (g.v.}, 'king of Aram of the Two Rivers’ 
(Judg.38-z0), is uncertain. 

Of all the Aramaean states, by far the most important 
from the point of view of the Israelites, during the 

kingly period, was Damascus, the in- 

4. Damascus. habitants of which, from the time of 
David (¢.v., § 84) onward, were often at war with their 
Israelite neighbours; but there must also have been 
much peaceable intercourse between the two nations. 
In most cases where the OT speaks of Aram the 
reference is to Damascus (even though the latter name 
be not expressly mentioned), the small Aramaean states 
of the neighbourhood being sometimes included. That 

1 On this point see ISRAEL § x, 

2 It is not necessary to shppose with W. Max Miller (Zc. 
252, 255) that the Dual xahavaine is a mistake for the plural 


nétharim, On this subject, however, cp ARAM-NAHARAIM, 
MESOPOTAMIA, § 1. 
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this mode of speaking was actually current in early 
times is proved by such passages as Am. 159 Is. 724 8. 
Cp Damascus. 
Not far from Damascus lay the Aramaean districts of 
Maacah (g.v., 2) and Geshur {g.v., 1). That Maacah 
was Aramaean is not expressly stated— 
5. Maacah, except in 1 Ch. 196, where the text is very 
ti doubtful ;+ but it seems to be indicated by 
* Gen. 2224, where Maacah is represented as 
ason, or daughter, of Nahor by a concubine. Moreover, 
in 1 Ch.716 Machir, the chief representative of the tribe 
of Manasseh beyond the Jordan, is the husband of 
Maacah, and in v. 14 of the same chapter he is a son of 
Manasseh by an Aramzean concnhine—whence we may 
infer that the Israelite tribe which had _ penetrated 
farthest to the NE. became mingled with the 
Aramaeans of Maacah. That the Maacathites were not 
included in Israel, though they dwelt among the 
Israelites, is stated in Josh.18x3. Their geographical 
situation is to some extent determined by the fact that 
Abel, though regarded as an ancient Israelite city (28, 
2019), is sometimes called Abel-béth-Maacah, ‘ Abel in 
the land of Maacah’ (2 S.20 14,” etc.), in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other places bearing the name Abel. 
In accordance with the statements in 1K. 1520 2K. 
1529 (to which must he added 28.2028, a passage 
preserved in & hut mutilated in MT), this Abel is now 
generally admitted to be identical with the northern 
Abil, near Hiinin, on one of the brooks which unite to 
compose the Jordan (see ABEL-BETH-MAACAH). That 
this region, on the slopes of Hermon, was the home of 
the Maacathites appears from Dt. 314 Josh. 125 13zr13, 
where they are mentioned together with the Geshurites, 
another foreign people who continued to dwell among 
the Israelites (Josh.1313), and belonged to Aram (2S. 
158; cp also 1 Ch. 223, where the text, it must be 
admitted. is obscure and seems to he corrupt). Not far 
ff was the territory of Rehob or Beth Rehob, which 
included the city of Dan (Judg. 1828), often mentioned 
as the northern limit of Israel, the modern Tell el-kadi, 
a few miles east of the aforesaid Abil. In Josh. 1928 
Rehob, it is true, is reckoned as belonging to the 
Israelite tribe of Asher; but, according to 28, 106, its 
inhabitants were Aramaeans. Thus it appears fairly 
certain that several Aramzean tribes were settled near, 
or within, the borders of the northern tribes of Israel 
(Naphtali, Asher, and Eastern Manasseh). In these parts 
the Aramaean population seems to have extended, with 
scarcely any interruption, as far as Damascus. The 
Aramaeans of Maacah and Rehob fought on the side of 
the Ammonites against David (2S.106=1Ch. 196). 
David married a daughter of the king of the Geshurites,* 
and she became the mother of Absalom. It is remark- 
able that she bore the name of Maacah (28, 33= 1 Ch. 
82), which, as we have seen, occurs often in con- 
nection with Geshur ; and the same name was given by 
Absalom to his daughter,* afterwards the mother of two 
kings of Indah (1 K.1521013 2Ch.Jl20f-). After he 
hnd murdered his brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his grandfather the king of Geshur, and remained 
there for a considerable time (28.1338 142332). The 
king of Geshur must, therefore, have been to some extent 
independent of David. Of all these Aramaean tribes 
we hear nothing more in later times; but one of them 
has left a trace in * the Maacathite’ (see MAACAH, 1), 
an appellation borne by the father of Jaazaniah, a con- 
temporary of Jeremiah the prophet (2 K.2523=Jer. 














1 Instead of mayp min, the ‘Aramaans of Maacah,' the 
parallel passage 2 S.106 has sayp be, ‘the king of Maacah,' 
for which @Breads BactAde *"Apadjx. Here the word ’Apadje 
is certainly due to a mistake (@At have paaxya); but Bagrdéa 
[BAL] supports the Massoretic reading bo. 

2 In this verse we should no doubt read * nbax with 
Ew., Wellh., and others. nave Da.! 

8 See, however, GesHuR, 2, where the view is proposed that 
David's wife was from the Southern Geshur. 

4 On this see, however, MAACAH, fi. 
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408). These Aramaeans, who were so closely connected 
with the Israelites, probably played an important part 
in the diffusion of the Aramaic language over Palestine. 

Another state, also described as Aramzean, was that 
CG ZopaH (g.v.) (2S. 1068; cp 1Ch.196 Ps. 60 [title]), 

6. Zobah which seems to have been for a while of 

( " greater consequence. In it was situated the 
city of BEROTHAT (28.108), no doubt identical with 
BEROTHAH (¢.v.), which in Ez. 4716 is placed between 
Hamath and Damascus. With this it agrees that; 
according to the statements of the historical books, 
Zobah had relations with Hamath on the one side, and 
with Damascus on the other. Its site must, therefore. 
be approximately in the neighhourhood of Emesa ; and 
we may hope that archaeological researches will throw 
further light-upon the subject. 

The statement about Saul's wars with ‘the kings of 
Zobah' (18.1447) is open to grave suspicion; it is, in 
fact, doubtful whether the warlike operations of Saul 
ever extended so far (see SAUL, § 3). A little later, 
however, we find Zobah and Damascus assisting the 
Ammonites in their war against David (see DAVID, 
§ 86). At length Hadad'ezer, king of Zobah, even 
brought to his help Arameeans from beyond the 
Euphrates, hut was utterly defeated, together with the 
king of the Ammonites, and David carried off a rich 
booty. Upon this the king of Hamath, who had been 
at war with the king of Zobah. sent an embassy to the 
Judean king, expressing great satisfaction (28, 810). 
According to 28.2336, one of David's heroes (among 
whom were several non-Israelites) came from Zobah ; 
in 1 Ch. 1138, however, the reading is quite different (see 
ZOBAH). Aservant of the above-mentioned Hadad'ezer, 
named Rezon, fled from his master, became the chief of 
a hand of robbers, and after David's death founded a 
kingdom at Damascus (1 K.1123 y% ; see DAMASCUS, 
§ 3). It is not easy to extract a satisfactory sense from 
the passage which describes the capture of ‘ Hamath of 
Zobah' by Solomon (2 Ch. 83), and there is reason to 
suspect the integrity of the text. After the time of 
Solomon we find no mention of Zobah in the OT; but 
Assyrian monuments bear witness to the existence of 
this city in the seventh century B.c.—if, as seems likely, 
the same place he meant. 

In the account of the wars of David against the 
Ammonites and their allies, these latter are classed 
, together under the nameof ‘ Aramzeans’ 

(2S.108 % 14 7); but this is perhaps 
nothing more than a,classification @ potzori. It is of 
more importance to notice that the army of Nebuchad- 
rezzar is called by a contemporary ‘the army of the 
Chaldeans and of the Aramaeans’ (Jer. 3511). That the 
great mass of the Babylonian army was composed of 
Aramaeans might have been naturally inferred, even 
if we had not this explicit statement on the subject. 

Cp Néldeke, ‘Die Namen der Aram. Nation u, Sprache,’ in 
ZDMG 25113 f.; Agauptos Zuptos Svpos in Hermes, 5 443 7.3 
and the section on the Aramaic dialects in Art. ‘Semitic 
languages,’ ZB), published separately in German, Die Sent. 
Sprachen, Leipsic, 1887, p. 27 7,,; and ed., 1899. 


. An Asherite (1 Ch. 734t 5 Bl, AL). See 
also Ram, 1, and ARNI. ferlaper [BI pe pe N. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE? Aramaic is nearly re- 
lated to Hebrzeo-Phcenician : there is. nevertheless. 
a sharp line of demarcation. Of its 
original home nothing certain is 
known. In the OT‘ Aram' appears 
at an early period as a designation of certain districts in 
Syria (see ARAM, § 1) and in Mesopotamia. The 
language of the Aramaeans gradually spread far and 
wide. It occupied all Syria—both those regions which 
had been in the possession of non-Semitic peoples, and 


7. ‘Arameans. 


1. Geographical 
extent. 


1 It would appear that the Assyrian inscriptions sometimes 
mention this place as Svéuéu or Sxébiti (see Bel, Par. 279 ff. 
Schrader, KG 122, KAT 182 7.) ; but they have not enabled 
us to fix the site. 

2 Revised and adapted by the author from art. ‘Semitic 
Languages’ (Aramaic section) in ZA(9) 21. 
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those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite 
tribes. Last of all, Palestine became Aramaised (24. § 2). 
Towards the E. this language was spoken on _ the 
Euphrates, and throughout the districts of the Tigris 
S. and W. of the Armenian and Kurdish mountains ; 
the province in which the capitals of the Arsacides and 
the Sasanians were situated was called ‘the country of 
the Aramaeans.’ In Babylonia and Assyria a large, or 
perhaps the larger, portion of the population were most 
probably Aramaeans, even at a very early date, whilst 
Assyrian was the language of the government. 

Some short Aramaic inscriptions of the Assyrian 
period, principally on weights, have long been known. 

Earli To these have recently been added longer 
a rv 1€Y ones from the most northern part of Syria 

ASuOry. (Zenjirli,about 37° N.). In these, as in the 
weight inscriptions, the language differs markedly from 
later Aramaic, especially by its close approximation to 
Hebrew-Canaanite or, perhaps, to Assyrian; hut 
Aramaic it undoubtedly is. It is to be hoped that more 
of these inscriptions, important alike for their language 
and for their contents, may yet be discovered, 

In the Persian period Aramaic was the officiallanguage 
of the provinces W. of the Euphrates; and this explains 
the fact that some inscriptions of Ciliciaand many coins 
which were struck by governors and vassal princes in 
Asia Minor (of which the stamp was in some cases 
the work of skilled Greek artists) bear Aramaic in- 
scriptions, whilst those of other coins are Greek. This, 
of course, does not prove that Aramaic was ever spoken 
in Asia Minor, and as far north as Sinope and the 
Hellespont. In Egypt Aramaic inscriptions have 
been found of the Persian period, one bearing the date 
of the fourth year of Xerxes (482 B.c.);2 we have also 
official documents on papyrus, unfortunately in a very 
tattered condition for the most part, which prove that 
the Persians preferred using this convenient language to 
mastering the difficulties of the Egyptian systems of 
writing. It is further possible that at that time there 
were many Aramaeans in Egypt, just as there were many 
Pheenicians, Greeks, and Jews. 

This preference for Aramaic, however, probably 
originated under the Assyrian Empire, in which a very 
large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic : in 
it this language would naturally occupy a more important 
position than it did under the Persians. Thus we under- 
stand why it was taken for granted that a great Assyrian 
officer could speak Aramaic (2 K.1826=Is. 3611), and 
why the dignitaries of Judah appear to have learned the 
language (24¢d.) : namely, in order to communicate with 
the Assyrians. The short dominion of the Chaldeans 
probably strengthened this preponderance of Aramaic. 

A few ancient Aramaic inscriptions have been dis- 
covered far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm 
oasis of Teima (in the north of the Hijaz); the oldest 
and by far the most important of these was perhaps 
made somewhat defore the Persian period? We may 
presume that Aramaic was introduced into the district 
by a mercantile colony, which settled in the ancient seat 
of commerce; and, in consequence, Aramaic may 
have remained for some time the literary language of 
the neighbouring Arabs. Those Aramaic monuments, 
which we may with more or less certainty ascribe to the 
Persian period, exhibit a language which is almost 
absolutely uniform. The Egyptian monuments bear 
marks of Hebrew, or (better) Phoenician, influence. 

Intercourse with Aramaeans’ caused some Aramaic 


1 Cp Ausgrabungen inSendschirli, Sachau, Kénigl Mas. zu 
Berlin, Mitthett. aus den or. Samael, 1893 also D. H. Muller, 
alisen:. Inschrift. uv. Sendschirli, Vienna, 1893; Halévy, Rev. 
Sent., Paris, 1894, and on the language, Nold. ZDMG 4799, 
D. H, Muller, ‘Die Bauinschrift des Barrekub,’ ZK W 10; Wi. 
in ATVG, 1896; Halévy, Rev. Sem. 1897; G. Hoffmann, ZA, 
1897, 317 Two old Aram. inscriptions from Nerah (near 
Aleppo) have since heen brought to light; cp Hoffmann, 74, 207 77 

2 See the Palmographical Society’s Oriental Series, plate 
Ixiii., and CZS 2, no. 122, 

8 See CZS 2, nos. 113-121. 
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words to be imported into Hebrew at a comparatively 

This influence of Aramaic on 

3  Aramaia, FEM Steadily grew, and shows itself so 

ATLL Ce: strongly in the language of Ecclesiastes, for 

example, as almost to compel the inference that Aramaic 

was the writer’s mother-tongue, and Hebrew one subse- 
quently acquired, without complete mastery. 

Certain portions of the OT (Ezra48-628 712-26 Dan. 
24-828; also the ancient gloss in Jer. 1011) are written 
in Aramaic. The free and arbitrary interchange between 
Aramaic and Hebrew, between the current popular 
speech and the old sacred and learned language, is 
peculiarly characteristic in Daniel (167 or 166 B.c.); 
see DANIEL, ii. § rr f Isolated passages in Ezra 
perhaps belong to the Persian period, but have certainly 
been remodelled by a later writer.“ Still in Ezra we 
find a few antique forms which do not occur in Daniel. 

The Aramaic pieces contained in the OT have the 
‘great advantage of being furnished with vowels and 
other orthographical signs. These were not inserted 
until long after the composition of the hooks (they 
are sometimes at variance with the text itself); but 
Aramaic was still a living language when the punctua- 
tion came into use, and the lapse of time was not 
sovery great. The tradition ran less risk of corruption, 
therefore, than in the case of Hebrew. Its general 
correctness is further attested by the innumerable 
points of resemblance between this language and 
Syriac, with which we are accurately acquainted. The 
Aramaic of the OT exhibits various antique characteristics 
which afterwards disappeared —for example, the forma- 
tion of the passive by means of internal vowel-change, 
and of the causativewith ha instead of witha— phenomena 
which have been falsely explained as Hebraisms. 

Biblical Aramaic agrees in all essential respects with 
the language used in the many inscriptions of Palmyra 

(beginning soon before the Christian 
4. Nabatean, ete. era and extending to about the end of 
the third century), and on the Nabataean coins and 
stone monuments (concluding about the year 100 A.D.)." 
Aramaic was the language of Palmyra, the aristocracy 
of which were largely of Arabian extraction. In the 
northern portion of the Nabataean kingdom (not far 
from Damascus) there was probably a large Aramaic 
population ; but Arabic was spoken farther south. At 
that time, however, Aramaic was highly esteemed as a 
cultivated language, for which reason the Arabs in 
question made use of it, as their own language was not 
reduced to writing, just as in those ages Greek inscrip- 
tions were set up in many districts where no one spoke 
Greek. The great inscriptions cease with the over- 
throw of the Nabataean kingdom by Trajan(105 A.D.) 5 
hut, down to a later period, the Arabian nomads in those 
countries, especially in the Sinaitic peninsula, often 
scratched their names on the rocks, adding some bene- 
dictory formula in Aramaic. These inscriptions 
having now been deciphered with completeness and 
certainty, there is no longer room for discussion of 
their Israelitic origin, or of any similar fantastic theories 
concerning them. That several centuries afterwards 
the name of * Nabataean’ was used by the Arabs as 
synonymous with ‘Aramaean’ was probably due to 
the gradual spread of Aramaic over a great part of 
what had once been the country of the Nabataeans. In 
any case, Aramaic then exercised an immense influence. 
This is proved by the place which it occupies in the 
strange Pahlav{ writing, various branches of which date 
from the time of the Parthian empire. Biblical Aramaic, 
as also the language of the Palmyrene and the Nabateean. 
inscriptions, may he described as an older form of 
Western Aramaic. The opinion that the Palestinian Jews 
brought their Aramaic dialect directly from Babylon— 
whence the incorrect name ’ Chaldee ’ —is untenable, 


4 The decree which is said to have been sent hy Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 7 12-26) is in its present form a comparatively late pro- 
duction (cp Ezra, ii, $ 29. 
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By the time of Christ Aramaic had long been the 
current popular speech of the Jews in Palestine, and 


5. NT the use, spoken and written, of Hebrew 
‘ * (in a greatly modified form) was confined to 
scholars. Christ gnd the apostles spoke Aramaic, and 


the original preaching of Christianity, the Hdayyédcov, 
was in the same language. And this, too, not in 
the dialect current in Jerusalem, which roughly coin- 
cided with the literary language of the period, but in 
that of Galilee, which, it would seem, had developed 
more rapidly, or, as is now often but erroneously said, 
had become corrupted. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
for us to know the Galilean dialect of that period with 
accuracy. The attempts made in our days to reduce 
the words of Jesus from Greek to their original language 
have, therefore, failed. 

In general, few of the sources from which we derive 
our knowledge of the Palestinian dialect of that period 
can be implicitly trusted. In the syn- 
6. Targums. agogues it was necessary that the reading 
of the OT should be followed by an oral ‘targiim ’—a 
translation, or rather a paraphrase into Aramaic, the 
language of the people—which was at a later period 
fixed in writing; but the officially sanctioned form of 
the Targum to the Pentateuch (the so-called Targum 
of Onkelos) and of that to the prophets (the so-called 
Jonathan) was not finally settled till the fourth or fifth 
century, and not in Palestine but in Babylonia. The 
redactors of the Targum preserved, on the whole, the 
older Palestinian dialect; yet that of Babylon, which 
differed considerably from the former, exercised a 
vitiating influence. The punctuation, which was added 
later (first in Babylonia) is not so trustworthy as that of 
the Aramaic passages in the OT. The manuscripts 
which have the Babylonian superlinear punctuation 
may, nevertheless, be relied upon to a great extent. 
‘The language of Onkelos and Jonathan differs but little 
from biblical Aramaic. The language spoken some 
time afterwards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in 
Galilee, is exhibited in a series of rabbinical works— 
the so-called Jerusalem Targums, a few Midrashic works, 
and the Jerusalem Talmud. Of the Jerusalem Targums, 
at least that to the Pentateuch contains remains that go 
back to a very early date, and, to a considerable extent, 
presents a much moreancient aspect than that of Onkelos, 
which has been heavily revised throughout;! but 
the language, as we now have it, belongs to the 
later time. The Targums to the Hagiographa are, in 
part, very late indeed. All these books, of which the 
Midrashim and the Talmud contain much Hebrew as 
well as Aramaic, have been handed clown without care, 
and require to be used with great caution for linguistic 
purposes. Moreover, the influenceof the older language 
and orthography has, in part, obscured the characteristics 
of these popular dialects : for example, various gutturals 
we still written, although they are no longer pronounced. 
The adaptation of the spelling to the real pronunciation 
is carried furthest in the Jerusalem Talmud, but not in 
a consistent manner. All these books are without 
vowel-points; but the frequent use of vowel-letters 
in the later Jewish works renders this defect less notice- 
able (cp TEXT, § 64). 

Not only the Jews but also the Christians of Palestine 
retained their native dialect for some time as an ecclesi- 

<atta, astical and literary language. We possess 

AS er odin translations of great portions of the Bible 
* (especially of the Gospels) and fragments 

of other works in this dialect by the Palestinian Christians 
dating from about the fifth century, partly accompanied 
by a punctuation which was not added till some time 
later. This dialect, the native country of which was 
apparently not Galilee, but Judzea, closely resembles 
that of the Palestinian Jews, as was to be expected 


1 This in opposition to Dalman’s Grameen, d, jiid, pal. Arum. 
(Leipsic, 94}—a book highly to be commended for the fulness 
and accuracy of its facts, but less so for its theories. 
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from the fact that those who spoke it were of Jewish 
origin. 

Finally, the Samaritans, among the inhabitants of 
Palestine, translated their sacred book, the Penta- 
8:8 it teuch, into their own dialect: see TEXT, 

s Pammereued § 48. The critical study of this trans- 

dialect. lation proves that the language which 
ies at its base was very much the same as-that of the 
ieighbouring Jews. Perhaps, indeed, the Samaritans 
may have carried the softening of the gutturals a little 
farther than the Jews of Galilee. Their absurd attempt 
to embellish the language of the translation by arbitrarily 
introducing forms borrowed from the Hebrew original 
has given rise to the false notion that Samaritan is a 
mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. The introduction of 
Hebrew and even of Arabic words and forms was 
practised in Samaria on a still larger scale by copyists 
who lived after Aramaic had becomeextinct. The later 
works written in the Samaritan dialect are, from a 
Linguistic point of view, as worthless as the compositions 
of Samaritans in Hebrew : the writers, who spoke Arabic, 
andeavoured to write in a language with which they were 
but half acquainted. , 

Allthese Western Aramaic dialects, including that of the 
oldest inscriptions, have this characteristic among others 

in common, that they form the third person 
9. Western singular masculine and the third person 

dialects. plural masculine and feminine in the im- 
perfect by prefixing?, as do the other Semitic langnages. 
And in these dialects the termination ¢ (the so-called 
status emphaticus) still retained the meaning of a definite 
article down to a tolerably late period. 

As early as the seventh century the conquests of the 
Moslems greatly circumscribed the domain of Aramaic, 
and a few centuries later it was almost completely 
supplanted in the W. by Arabic. For the Christians of 
those countries, who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, 
the Palestinian dialect was no longer of importance. 
They adopted as their ecclesiastical language the dialect 
of the other Aramzean Christians, the Syriac (Edessan; 
see§ 11). The only localities where a W. Aramaic 
dialect still survives are a few villages in Anti-Libanus,+ 

The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia, from the 
fourth to the sixth century of our era, is exhibited in the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which, however, 
as in the Jerusalem Talmud, there is 
a constant mingling of Aramaic and 
Hebrew passages. To a somewhat-later period, and 
probably to a somewhat different district of Babylonia, 
belong the writings of the Mandaeans, a strange sect, 
half Christian and half heathen, who, from a linguistic 
point of view, possess the peculiar advantage of having 
remained almost entirely free from the influence of 
Hebrew, which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings of 
Jews as well as in those of Christians. Theorthographyof 
the Mandzeans comes nearer than that of the Talmud 
to the real pronunciation, and in it the softening of the 
gutturals is most clearly seen. In other respects there is 
a closeresemblance between Mandzean and the language 
of the BabylonianTalmud. The forms of the imperfect 
which we have enumerated above take in these dialects 
zoré. In Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the 
Arabic conquerors rapidly drove out that of the country. 
Thelatter has long beenextinct — unless,whichispossible. 
a few surviving Mandaeans still speak among themselves 
a more modern form of their dialect. 

At Edessa, in the W. of Mesopotamia, the native 
dialect had already been used for some time as a literary 
language, and had been reduced to rule 
through the influence of the schools (as 
is provesl by the fixity of the grammar and 
the orthography) even before Christianity 


10. Babylonian 
and Mandan. 


11. Syriac 
or Edessan. 


Aramaic. 


21 On this subject we have now very valuable information 
in a series of articles by M. Parisot (Journ. As., 1898); more- 
over it is hoped that Professors Prym and Socin will soon be 
able to furnish more ample details. 
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acquired power in the country, in the second century. At 
an earlyperiod the Old and the New Testaments were here 
translated, with the help of Jewish tradition (see TEXT, 
§ 59). This version (the so-called Peshitta. or Peshito) be- 
came the Bible of Aramaean Christendom, and Edessa 
became its capital. Thus the Aramaean Christians of the 
neighbouring countries, even those who were subjects of 
the Persian empire, adopted the Edessan dialect as the 
language of the church, of literature, and of cultivated 
intercourse. Since the ancient name of the inhabitants, 
* Aramaeans,' just like that of “EAAnves, had acquired in 
the minds of Jews and Christians the unpleasant signifi- 
cation of ‘heathens,' it was generally avoided, and in 
its place the Greek terms ‘ Syrians' and ‘ Syriac’ were 
used. ‘Syriac,’ however, was also the name given by 
the Jews and the Christians of Palestine to their own 
language, and ‘Syrians' was applied by both Greeks 
and Persians to the Aramzeans of Babylonia. It is, there- 
fore, incorrect to employ the word 'Syriac' as mean- 
ing the language of Edessa alone; but, since it was 
the most important of these dialects, it has the best 
claim to this generally received appellation. It has, as 
we have said, a form very definitely fixed; and in it the 
above-mentioned forms of the imperfect take an z. As 
in the Babylonian dialects, the termination ¢ has become 
so completely a part of the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite 
article; whereby the clearness of the language is 'per- 
ceptibly impaired. The influence exercised by Greek is 
very apparent in Syriac. 

From the third to the seventh century an extensive 
literature was produced in this language, consisting 

p chiefly, but not entirely, of ecclesiastical 
12. Tts history. works. In the development of this 
literature the Syrians of the Persian empire took an 
eager part. In the Eastern Roman empire Syriac was, 
after Greek, by far the most important language ; and 
under the Persian kings it virtually occupied a more 
prominent position as an organ of culture than the 
Persian language itself. The conquests of the Arabs 
totally changed this state of things. Meanwhile, even 
in Edessa, a considerable differencehad arisen between 
the written language and the popular speech, in 
which the process of modification was still going on. 
About the year 700 it became a matter of absolute 
necessity to systematise the grammar of the language 
and to introduce some means of clearly expressing 
the vowels. The chief object aimed at was that the 
text of the Syriac Bible should be recited in a correct 
manner. It happened, however, that the eastern pronun- 
ciation differedin manyrespects from that of theW. The 
local dialects had, to some extent, exercised an influence 
over the pronunciation of the literary tongue; and, on 
the other hand, the political separation between Rome 
and Persia, and yet more the ecclesiastical schism — since 
the Syrians of the E. were mostly Nestorians, those of 
the W. Monophysites and Catholics—-had prodnced 
divergences between the traditions of the various schools. 
Starting, therefore, from a common source, two dis- 
tinct systems of punctuation were formed, of which the 
western is the more convenient, but the eastern the 
more exact, and generally more in accordance with the 
ancient pronunciation : it has, for example, @ in place 
of the western 6, and 6 in many cases where the western 
Syrians pronounce #. In later times the two systems 
have been intermingled in various ways. 

Arabic everywhere put’ a speedy end to the pre- 
dominance of Aramaic—a predominance which had 
lasted for more than a thousand years—and soon began 
to drive Syriac out of use. Nevertheless, up to the 
present day Syriac has remained in use for literary and 
ecclesiastical purposes, and may perhaps be even spoken 
in some monasteries and schools; but it has long been 
adead language. When Syriac became extinct in Edessa 
and its neighbourhood is not known with certainty. It 
is very desirable that theologians who interest them- 
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selves scientificallyin the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity should barn some Syriac. The task is not 
very difficult for those who know Hebrew. 

In somedistricts of northern Mesopotamia, of the Mésul 
territory, of Kurdistan, and on Lake Urmia, Aramaic 
dialects are spoken by Christians and 
occasionally by Jews. Among these 
that of Urmia has become the most 
important, since American missionaries have formed a 
new literary language of it. Moreover, the Roman 
Propaganda has printed books in two of the Neo-Syriac 
dialects. 

On the Aramaic dialects in general, see Nljldeke, 'Die Namen 
d. Aram, Nation u. Sprache, in. ZDMG 26113 7 (71); 

4 Wright, Comp. Gramm. Sem. 14 fi» Kay. 
14. Literature. Gramm. d.Bibl.-Aram. 677 The Aramaic 
inscriptions from Assyria, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt are found in the second part of the C/.S (the 
Sinaitic and Palmyrene inscriptions have not yet appeared). 
For the Nabataan the most important publication is Euting's 
Nabatéische Inschrifien Berlin, 1885, Othersare to be found in 
various journals. f thkse the most considerable is the great 
inscription of Petra, first edited by De Vogiié, /.As., 1896, 
S304 0 Many Sinaitic are contained in Euting's Simaitische 
faschr, (91), and of the Palmyrene the (comparatively small) 
collection in De Vogue's La Syvie Centrale (1868-77) is the most 
convenient for use, Many others are to be found scattered 
through journals devoted to Oriental subjects, the most important 
being the great Fiscal Inscription in Palmyrene and Greek: see 
ZDMG 42370 g ('88) where the literature is cited. A few 
Palmyrene inscriptions: annotated, are appended to Bevan’s 
Commentary on Daniel, 

The most complete Syriac grammar is Néldeke’s Syvrische 
Grammatik (Leipsic, '80; 2nd ed., '98). Duval's (Paris, ’81) is 
useful for comparison with the other Aramaic dialects, and 
Nestle’s, in the Porta Linguarum Orientatiun: (a2nded., Berlin, 
88), is an introductory handbook. To theologians wishing to 
learn Syriac, Rocdiger’s Chrestemathia syriaca Gra ed., Halle, 
’92)may be highly recommended. Articles on the Nabatzan, the 
Balmyrene, and the Christian-Palestinian dialects by Néldeke 
are to be found in the ZDMG 17 703.7. 196377. 2485 7-[’63, '65, 
*70]. Of Syriac dictionaries, Castell's for a long time was the 
only one of general utility. Recently three have appeared, 
Payne Smith's great Thesaurus (unfortunately not yet finished), 
Brockelmann's and Brun's. Of glossaries to the Aramaic in- 
scriptions, we must now add to Ledrain's Dict. des noms 

vopres Palmyréniens (81) the glossary of Stanley A. Cook 
(oe ae. *98) and Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der nordsemi- 
tischen Epigraphik (98). 

For the various dialects used in early Jewish literature, includ- 
ing the Hebrew Darts of it, we have, besides the old Huxtorf 
Crete 1639), Jacob Levi's Neuheb. u. Chald, Worterd, 


13. Neo-Syriac 
dialects. 


Leipsic, 1876-89), and the shorter one of J. Dalman (part I, 
eipsic, '97). Levy had previously edited a Chald, Wrterd, 
aber die Targumim (Leipsic, '67). 
On the biblical Aramaic there are, besides the grammar of 
Kautzsch (84), the little books of Strack(znd ed., Leipsic, '97) 
and of Marti (Leipsic, ’96). For the Targum dialects there 
is no grammar that meets the requirements of modern science. 
Nor is there yet an adequate grammar of the Aramaic dialect 
of the Babylonian Talmud, although the little tract of S. D, 
Luzzatto, Hlementi grammaticali dt Caldeo biblico e del dialetto 
Talmudico Babitonese (Padua, ’65), is a very useful work. For 
fhe Palestine Jewish dialects see Dalman's Grammar (Leipsic. 
94); for the Samaritan, the grammar of Uhtemann (Leipsic, 37) 
and Petermann (Berlin, ’73), Neither of these, naturally, repre- 
sents the results of modern scholarship. For the Mandaic, see 
that of Niildeke (Halle, ’7s), for the Neo-Syriac that of the same 
author (Leipsic, 68), and especially the most valuable grammar 
of A. T. Maclean (Cambridge, '95). T. Ny 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See TEXT, §§ 59/1, 64. 


ARAMEAN (*378), Dt.265 RV™s-, and Aramitess 
(MIN), 1 Ch. 714 EV. See ARAM (beginning). 


ARAM-MAACAH (7331) DIN), 1 Ch. 196 RV. 
See MAACAH, I. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM (0°99) DAS). EV preserves 
the form Aram-naharaim only in Ps. 60 (title: pecororapiay 
cuplas [BXT], p. cupéay [R]) and in Dt. 23 5[4] RV: ; else- 

where the phrase is invariably rendered 


1. OT expression. Mesopotamia, even in Judg. 810 (so 
B ovpias morap@yv) where MT has 


simply Aram(O18 jcvptos [A; Lom.altogether]). Theother © 
forms are : Judg. 38, motaza@y cupias TB], cvplas werororaulas 
aorapav [AL] 51 Ch. 196cvptas pecororapias [BRAL]. 

Apart from Judg. 38, where its genuineness is more 
than doubtful (see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM), and the 
confused editorial data of r Ch. 196 and Ps.602 (title in 
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EV), which are, of course, too late to be anything but 
antiquarian lore,t the phrase Aram-nahar(a)im occurs 
in MT only twice—once in J, defining the position of 
the ‘ city of Nahor’ (or perhaps rather ‘ of Harran"; see 
NAHOR), Gen. 2410, and once in D, defining the position 
of PETHOR on the west bank of the Euphrates (Dt. 
235[4]). Whilst the two towns in question are Aramaean 
cities known in later? as well as in earlier4 periods of 
history, the stories connected with them in the passages 
citecl are legends. of prehistorical times, whose interpre- 
tation is necessarily more or less conjectural (see NAHOR, 
BALAAM). We have no other evidence for the actual 
currency of a compound geographical expression Aram- 
nahar(a}im. Indeed, Aram is properly a race-name 
rather than the name of a district : apart from the 
passages cited, there does not appear to be any un- 
ambiguous case of its use, whether alone or in combina- 
tion, as a geographical expression. Naharim, or Naharin 
(see below; § 2), on the other hand, is well known as an 
ancient name for Northern Syria and the country stretch- 
ing eastwards from it. Aram-Naharaim, or (better) 
Aram-Naharim, might then be, like Aram-Zobah, etc., 
properly the name of a people rather than of a territory 
—unless,indeed, Aram be perhaps a simple gloss ex- 
plaining Nahar({a)im (cp the converse case of Yahwe- 
elohim in Gen. 2). That Nahar(ajim is a dual (‘the 
two rivers’) is extremely doubtful (cp Moore on Judg. 38) 
—the word, as already hinted, should probably be pro- 
nounced Naharim (see $ 2). G 


Theterm Mesopvorramia (g.u., § 1) is explained by the Greek 
geographers as meaning ‘ between the rivers’; hut they need not 
have been right in assuming that the rivers referred to were two, 
It seems not improbable that the Greek name is really connected 
with the ancient name,4 


The form Naharin (the spelling varies : on this pro- 
nunciationsee WMM, 4s. z. Zur, 251,252 n. 3[-é# can, 
of course, also be read -éz.—WMM)}) is 
attested by the Egyptian records of the 

Naharin. New Empire, when this name seems to 
take the place of the earlier phrase Upper Rutenu (24. 
249). W. M. Miiller regards the form as plural> 
(252); but it may also be a locative like Ephraim, etc. 
(see NAMES, § 107). 

In Assyrian or Babylonian inscriptions the name has 
not yet been met with (see§ 3); but in the Amarna 
letters it occurs repeatedly as md@## Nahrima or Narima, 
from which we learn the valuable fact that in Phcenicia 
(Gebal) and Palestine (Jerusalem) the form with 7 was 
usual. 

Naharin (Nakrima) was, as the meaning of the name 
(‘river-land’) would suggest, a, term of physical rather 

than of political geography. It need not, 

3, Extent, therefore, have been used with a very 
great definiteness (cp the ancient names Ilapazroramula, 
Polyb. v. 69; and the mod. Riviera); and the inscrip- 
tions, in fact, bear this out. 

It seems to have extended from the valley of the 
Orontes, across the Euphrates, somewhat indefinitely 
eastwards (As.z, Eur. 249}. Explanations, based on 
the view that az is dual, like those of Dillmann (the 
territory between the ChabGras and the Euphrates), of 
Schrader in XA 7’? (between the middle Euphrates and 
the Baliy), and of Halévy in Rev. Séw, July 1894 (the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, watered by the so-called 
Abana and the Pharpar) seem less satisfactory. In 
its widest application, the whole water-system drain- 

1 The passages in which the phrase has been inserted are 
obviously borrowed from 2 S. 

2 Pethor mentioned by Shalmaneser ITI. 


8 Pethor mentioned by ‘Thotmes LIL. 
4 Ibis at least worth consitlering whether Mesopotamia may 


2. The name 


not be a translation of the Aramaean expression estos Kus 
‘district of rivers,’ a natural rendering (cp the Syriac Beth 
‘Arbayé for Xenophon's ’ApaBia) of Naharim (‘riverland ’), 
afterwards— by an easy misunderstanding (of which there are 
examples)— due to the two like-sounding words 4e/4—supposed 
to mean de¢eweeg rivers.’ 

5 If the suggestion made in the preceding footnote he adopted, 
moray implied in Mesopotamia will he plural. 
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ing into the Persian Gulf could be called-' the waters’ or 
‘ the great water system’ 'of Naharin’ (As.z, Zur, 253- 
255). In its stricter (narrower) application it probably, 
at one time, included or formed part of Hanigalbat 
(Hani-rabbat). On the history of this whole district 
see MESOPOTAMIA, H. W. H. 


ARAM-ZOBAH (72)8 DS). See’ ARAM, § 6, 
DAVID, § 9, and ZOBAH. 


ARAN (f'28, perhaps ‘ mountain goat'— cp EPHER— 
but Nold. and Di. question this; appan [BAL]), a 
‘son' of Dishan the Horite; Gen. 3628 (mx [Sam.] ; 
apam [AE]})=1 Ch.142 (apan [L]). C. Niebuhr 
(influenced by the preceding name Uz) prefers the 
reading Aram, which is supported by some Heb. MSS, 
Targ. Jon., @4 Vg. and Onk, (cp Gesch.129). The 
MT is, however, probablycorrect (cpOREN,! 1 Ch. 225), 
though if Oren is the right pronunciation of yx in 1 Ch. 


225, it is probably correct also in 1 Ch. 142, and vice 
versa (see We. De gent. 39). 


ARARAT (8718; apapat [BAL]). 1. Ararat is 
mentioned in the OT as a country ; 2 K, 1937 (apapaé 
[B], apadadLA])= Is. 3738 (apmentehia 
[BNAOQ)); cp Tob. 12: (apapaé[B]) AV 
Ararath, Jer. 5127 (apate Trap’ emoy 
TBR]; epape@ [A]; apaper (Q). ‘Phe first 
two passages -referred to are parallel; they relate 
that the two sons of Sennacherib (Sin-abi-irba), after 
having slain their father, ‘escaped into the land of 
Ararat’ (so RV). A collateral confirmation of this 
report is given by an inscription of Esar-haddon ? (ASur- 
ah-iddina) which states that on the news of the murder 
of his father he quickly collected the forces (with which 
he was probably carrying on a campaign in Cappadocia 
or Cilicia), marched against Nineveh, and defeated the 
army of the murderers at Hanirabbat (Hanigalmit? 
Schrader). This district lies in the neighbourhood .of 
Meliténe, just where, at a later time, the Romans 
entered Armenia (i.e., Ararat). In Jer. 4c. the prophetic 
writer summons the kingdoms (or, as 8, the kings) of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to fight against Babylon. 
This too agrees with the representations of the inscrip- 
tions, which constantly distinguish between the land of 
Mannu and Urartu or Ararat. Mannu (which lay to 
the S. or SE. of Lake Uriimfa) was generally subject 
to the Assyrians, but at least once was conquered from 
them by ArgiStis son of Menua’ (see Tiele, BAG 208, 
215). See further MINNI, ASHKENAZ. 

The name Urarti appears in the Assyrian texts from 
the ninth century onwards. It appears to be inter- 
changeable with Nairi (z.e., the streams), 
the old Semitic name of the country, 
which it bore, for example, under Tiglath- 
pileser I. (circa 1108 B.C.) and, as appears from the 
notices in the Egyptian inscriptions of the eighteenth 
dynasty, at a much earlier date (c/7ca 1400 B.c.). The 
kings, who are called by the Assyrians Urartians, never 
apply this name to themselves. Sarduris I., the first 
king whose inscriptions, written in Assyrian (circa 830 
B.c.), have come down to us, calls himself king of 
Nairi, a title which the Assyrians naturally did not 
grant him, because they themselves laid claim to his 
country. His successors, who use their own language, 
call their land Biaina, out of which the later name Van 
has arisen, a name which must at that time have been 
transferred from the district where the kings resided to 
the whole kingdom. 

Next, as to the extent of the kingdom of Urartu or 
Nairi, The greater part of the later Armenia was, 
sometimes at any rate, included within its limits; for 
Vannic inscriptions have been found even in Malatiyah, 
near Palu on the Upper Euphrates, and as far away as 
the Russian province Erivan. It would appear that 
originally Nairi denoted a more southerly region, where 

2 On Ornan see ARAUNAH. 
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ARARAT 


the Tigris and the Euphrates rise, whilst Ararat proper 
(Urarti)lay to the N., in the plain of the Araxes ; but that 
between the eleventh century and the ninth, the Urartians 
(whom their language shows to have been a non-Semitic 
people) conquered the more southerly region, and estab- 
lished there the chief seat of their dominion —a conquest 
which they were enabled to make by the great decline 
of Assyria at that time. Afterwards, both names, Nairi 
and Urartu, were used for the whole country. The 
Assyrian king Sargon broke the power of Urartu for a 
long time; but his successors did not succeed in their 
endeavours to destroy it, and so it is not unnatural that 
Assyriologists have sometimes defended the pre-exilic 
origin of the long prophecy against Babylon at the end of 
the Book of Jeremiah,:on this ground among others, that 
the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni are still well known 
to the Israelites, and considered to be formidable 
powers.t Kuenen, however (Ond.(?) 2242= Einl. 2 
232 f.), has sufficiently shown that these arguments are 
not conclusive. Proper names like Ararat and Minni 
simply prove the literary and antiquarian research of the 
author, and the phenomena of the prophecy as a whole 
appear to both the present writers to presuppose a period 
later than that of Jeremiah. (See JEREMIAH, ii. ). 

a. Ararat is mentioned also in the post-exilic version 
of the Deluge-story. The statement runs thus : ‘ And 

the ark rested . . . upon the mountains of 
3. Deluse- . 
story. Ararat’ (Gen.84 RV; Samar. text ya). 
This is precisely parallel to the statement of 
the cognate Babylonian story (see DELUGE, § 1) : ‘ The 
mountain of the land of Nisir stopped the ship,’ or, asthe 
following lines give it, ‘The mountain Nisir stopped the 
ship.” That Nisir (protection? deliverance?) is properly 
the name of a mountain or mountain range seems to he 
clear from A&Sur-nasir-pal’s inscription (seeAPB 177), and 
Ararat too, in the intention of the Hebrew writer, will 
he the name of a mountain or mountain range. The 
situation of Nisir is clear from the inscription just 
referred to. It was in Media, E. of the Lower Zab, 
and S. of the Caspian Sea. There lies Elburz, the 
Hara berezaiti, or Hara haraiti bares, thus named by 
the N, Iranians after their mythic sky-mountain. Now, 
it is remarkable that Nicolaus Damascenus (in Jos. 
Ant. i. 36, cp also OS @ 20948) names the mountain of 
the ark Baris, and places it ‘above Minyas'—7#.e., Minni 
(Mannu). Baris (4aves= high) appears to be a fragment 
of the Iranian name of Elburz, which this writer took 
for the whole name.?__ It may be conjectured that this 
was the mountain which the Hebrew writer, in accord- 
ance with the Babylonian tradition, had in view. If 
so, he gave it the name which it bore in his own time, 
Hara haraiti, shortening it into Ararat, not perhaps 
without confusing it involuntarily with the land of 
Urarti, which latter name may have had a different 
origin. 

It was natural enough that the most widely spread 
tradition accepted the identity of the Ararat of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story with the kingdom of Ararat spoken 
of above. There (z.e., in the plain of the Arases) a 
lofty mountain rises, worthy, so it may have appeared, 
to he the scene of such a great event as the stranding of 

1 Sayce, Crit, Man. 485 Prof. Sayce is uncertain whether 
oe ‘has made use of some earlier prophecy of which 

ineveh was the burden, or whether ‘the prophecy belongs to 
a time when Babylon had already taken the place of Nineveh, 
but when in other respects the political condition of W. Asia 
still remained what it was in the closing days of the Assyrian 
Empire.” ‘In any case the prophecy must he earlier than the 
age of the second Isaiah, to which modern criticism has so 
often referred it.’ This was printed in 1894, five years after the 
appearance of vol. ii, of the most authoritative summary of 
‘modern criticism,’ Kuenen’s Oxderzoek(), and two years after 
that of the German translation. Prof. Tiele, who, in 1 
(SAG 480), from an incomplete view of the critical arguments 
maintained Jer. 504 to have been written before Cyrus among 
the exiles in Babylon, now accepts Kuenen’s main conclusions 
as expressed in the work referred to. 

2 Whether Luhar, the name of the mountain of the ark in 
Juébilees, chaps. 5 and 10, has any connection with Baris, it is 
unimportant to decide. 
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-he ark. ‘Of its two conical peaks, one is crowned 
with perpetual snow, and rises 17,000 ft. above the sea- 
evel; the other is 4000 ft. lower. That the Hebrew 
miter thought of these mountains is in the highest 
degree improbable (see Di. Genesés, 131). Another 
cradition identified Ararat with the land of Cardu (so 
Pesh., Targ.)—.e,, the ancient Korduene or Karduchia 
on the left bank of the Upper Tigris, and the mountain 
of the ark with the Jebel Jidi, SW. of Lake Van, 
which has become the traditional site with the Moslems. 

In the Table of Nations (Gen. 10) the name of 
Ararat does not occur; hut Ashkenaz, Riphath (or 
Diphath), and Togarmah (see special articles) probably 
denote districts of W. and NW. Armenia. 

For the geography of Urartu cp especially Sayce, 
‘Cuneiform Inscr. of Van,’ /RAS xiv, pt. ii, 388 7, 
where, however, the Armenians, who entered the country 
from the W., and are related to the Aryan races of 
Asia Minor, are regarded as Iranians. It is against 
this view that, shortly after the first mention of the 
name Urartu by ASur-nasir-pal, names of an Aryan 
sound occur in an inscription of his son Shalmaneser If. 
(Artasari and Data). C. P. T.—W. H. K. 


ARARATH, AV™8: 4 Esd. 1345; RV ARZARETH. 


ARARITE (‘TI87]), 2 8.238336 RV; AV Harar- 
ITE, 3. 


ARATHES (apadue [VA]), 1 Macc. 1522 RV, AV 
ARIARATHES (¢.¥.}+ 


ARAUNAH (AVIS, so Kr. everywhere in 2 S. 24, 
but Rt. FINA v 16, WIN vw 18, AIMN ve. 22- 
24), or ORNAN (JJ in Ch.),a Jebusite, whose threshing- 
floor, consecrated by the presence of the angel of Yahwe, 
David purchased as a site for an altar (cp MorIAH). 
The story is told in two forms, which agree in essentials. 
On 1 Ch. 2120 see note to Kittel’s translation in SBOT 
(2 S. 2416 % 1 Ch. 21:5 f 2 Ch. 31x, opva [BAL]; cp 
opove Jos. Ant. vii. 33, opovva 2d, 134). The real name, 
however, was not Araunah, which is thoroughly un- 
Hebraic, and presumably un-Canaanitish. The critics 
have in this case not been criticalenough. Even Budde 
(SBOT, Heb. ed., note on 28, 2416) admits, rather 
doubtfully, the form Arannah. Klost, prefers @’s 
form Orna, which, however, is no better than the Ornan 
of the Chronicler. One has a right to require a definitely 
Hebrew name, and such a name for this Jebusite MT 
actually givesus in 2 8, 2418—viz., mw =rryiw Adonijah 
(cp Oprea[s] [AL]=Adonijah in 2 S.34, and in @* of 
1 Ch. 82, and in 1K. 1f). It is proposed, therefore, 
to correct ‘Araunah’ into ‘Adonijah’ throughout, except 
in v, 23 (on which see below); cp ‘Adonibezek,’ mis- 
written in Judg. 1 for ‘ADONIZEDEC’ (g.v.). 

The critics have been very near making this correction. 
They have rightly rejected the pretty romance based on 
the phrase ‘ Araunah the king’ in 2 S. 2423 (MT),from 
which Ewald (Hist.3163) inferred that Araunah was 
the old dethroned king of Jebus. They have also 
rejected the makeshift rendering of RV, ‘All this, O 
king, doth Araunah give unto the king,’ because a 
subject speaking to his sovereign was bound to call 
himself humbly ‘ the king’s servant’ (cp1 S. 26191 K, 
126). As Wellhausen first saw, the senserequired is, ‘All 
this doth the servant of my lord the king give unto the 
king.” This means correcting 734K into yn, and pre- 
fixing my—a capital correction which only needs to be 
supplemented by the emendation of 3" elsewhere into 
mrs (see above). 

An additional argument has thus been gained for the 
substitution of ‘Adonijah' for ‘Araunah.* The cor- 
rection is certain, and it is of the highest interest. The 
Israelite king and his Jebusite subject worship the same 
god—the god of the land of Canaan. Adonijah too 
was not an ex-king, but simply a member of the Jebusite 
community, which continued to exist even after the 
conquest of Jerusalem. {2 S. 66 ’Opvd, Heb. P23) 
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apparently identified the place with the threshing-floor 
at Perez-Uzzah (see NACHon). T. KC. 


ARBA (Y378 ; apoB [B], apBo [A] -Be [L]). ‘ the 
greatest man among the Anakim’ (Josh.1415). See 
ANAK, and HEBRON, If. 


ARBAH (YO )8) Gen. 3527 AV. See HEBRON, I. 


ARBATHITE (*n279Y)—2.e., a man of Beth-arabah 
(28. 233 1 Ch. 1132). See ABI-ALBON. 


ARBATTIS AV, or rather Arbatta RV (en 
apBaktoic [AN]; -Banoic [8*], -Barn. [V*], 
-TaNn. [V4]; Vg. in Aréatis,; the Syriac gives the 
strange form Ardbat, hosi/): t Macc. §23.¢ Simon 
the Maccabee, after his successes in Galilee against the 
Gentiles, brought back to Judea ‘those [Jews] that 
were of (reading é« for éy) Galilee and in Arbatta.’ 
A district rather than a town is obviously to be under- 
stood. Ewald (Hist.5314) thinks of the plain called 
el-Batiha on the NE. shore of the Sea of Galilee (cp 
the Syriac form); more probably the Arabah or 
Araboth (many) of Jordan isintended. SeeARABAH, I. 


ARBELA (EN, apBHAoic [ANV]), 1 Macc. 92. 
Bacchides and Alcimus, in their second expedition into 
Judzea, * went forth ‘by the way that leadeth to Galgala 
(yaraad [codd. 64, 93]), and pitched their tents before 
Masaloth (RV Mesaloth; peccadw@ [A], pacoa. [NV]), 
which is in Arbela.' There are four alternative ex- 
planations (but see CHISLOTH-TABOR). 

First: Josephus (Ant.xii. 112) seems to have read 
for * Galgala,' « Galilee,’ which Wellhausen (7/G ®@) 261, 

“J n. 2, where he quotes the parallel case, 
1. In Galilee ? Jos. xii, 23 @® tis Taherduas) adopts, 
and, without explaining Masaloth, takes Arbela to be 
the well-laown spot at the head of the cliffs overhanging 
the western border of the plain of Hattin, the modern 
Irbid. The interchangeableness of the two forms 
Arbed and Arbel is proved by the Arab geographers. 
Nasir-i-Khusrau, 1047 A.D., calls it Irbil; Yaktit in 
1235 A.D., and others, call it Irbid. The limestone 
caverns near’Irbid were the haunts of bandits, who 
were only with difficulty dispossessed by Herod the 
Great; the methods he employed are graphically 
described by Josephus (Ant.xiv. 154 B/ i. 162 #). 
Robinson, who, with most moderns, accepts this identi- 
fication, conjectures that Mesaloth ‘ which is in Arbela’ 
represents the Heb. nibop in the sense of steps, storeys, 


terraces, and describes the fortress on the face of the 
almost perpendicular cliff (3 289). With more reason 
Tuch (Quest. de Flav. Jos. Libb. Hist.), followed by 
Wellhausen (2.¢.}, proposes to read Mecadw? (cp HP 
93, Maccadw0) as if for piayp ‘strongholds.’ The 


objections to this identification are that Josephus is the 
only authority for the reading T'aA\cAalay, and that, by 
all we can learn from him, the task of reducing Arbela 
would have cost Bacchides more time than in the 
circumstances he was likely to be willing to spend. 
The direction through Galilee by Arbela would, how- 
ever, be a natural one for the Syrians to take. 

Second; As natural a line of march for the Syrian army 
layalong the coast down to the mouth of the valley of 

Aijalon, and up that valley or one of the 
2. By Aijalon? parallel defiles. farther S. : On this line 
there was aTadyaAa, the present Jiljtiliyeh, a little more 
than 13m. NE. of Joppa, on a site so important that 
the main road might well be described as ddd thy efs 
Tadyadka. There is, however, no trace along it of a 
Matcade? or an” ApBnra. 

Third; If Bacchides wished to avoid the road by 
the coast and up Aijalon, which had proved so fatal to 
Nicanor, he may have taken the road 
from Esdraelon S. through Samaria, 
which Holofernes is represented in Judith as taking— 
the road which this book (47) expressly calls ‘The 
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3. In Samaria? 





ARCHES 


anabasets of the hill-country,' * the entrance into Judaea.' 
Upon it there stand two Gilgals, one near Shechem, 
and one 5 m. N. of Gophna, which Ewald (Hist. Eng. 
ed. 5 323) takes to be the Galgala of the narrative (but 
seeGILGAL). On this route Masaloth might be Meselteh 
or Meithaliin, respectively 5 and 8 m. 8. of Jenin, each 
of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. 
A greater difficulty is presented by év ’ApSdors. The 
plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. 
Now, Eusebius (OS?) *ApByAd) notes the name as extant 
in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 R. m. from Lejjin, while 
the entrances from Esdraelon on Meselfeh and Meithaliin 
are 94 R. m, from Lejjiin. It is therefore possible that 
the name’Ap8yAd covered in earlier days the whole of 
this district. The suggestion is, however, far from being 
capable of proof. The chief points in its favour are 
the straight road from the N., which was regarded as 
a natural line of invasion, and the existence along the 
road of a Jiljiiliyeh, a Meselieh, and a Meithalfin. 

Fourth; There is some MS authority? for reading 
vadaad instead of yadyada; and if the march of 
. Bacchides be conceived as having been 

4. In Gilead ~ through Gilead, the Arbela of 1 Macc. 
92 may be the ’ApByAd (mod. Irbid) which Eusebius 
(OS 21473) vaguely defines as a certain village beyond 
Jordan on the confines of Pella. This Irbid, however, 
lies very far E. and not in a direct line from the N. 
Even from Damascus, it would be a roundabout way 
for the Syrian troops marching with speed on Jerusalem. 
(We can hardly compare the advance of Antiochus IIT. 
upon Ptolemy IV. [Polyb. 56], in the course of which 
Antiochus, after taking Tabor and Bethshean, crossed 
Jordan and overran Gilead from Arbela to Rabbath- 
ammon). 

Of these four alternatives the first and third seem the 
most probable. The difficulties of all, horn-ever, are so 
great that most historians (e..¢. Schurer and Stade)shirk 
discussion of the line of march, and bring Bacchides 
without delay to the walls of Jerusalem. G. A. Ss. 


ARBITE, THE (‘A08), 25.2335, probably an 
error for Archite. See PAARAI. 


ARBONAI (a8pwna [BA], yeBpaon [8]; aoe 
‘Jabbok' [Syr.]; mamébre). In Judith 224 it is stated 
that Nebuchadrezzar ‘ went through Mesopotamia, and 
destroyed all the high cities that were upon the river 
(xeluappos} Arbonai till ye come to the sea.' Various 
commentators, following Grotius, have taken the Cha- 
bGras tobemeant. There is much plausibility, however, 
in the suggestion of Movers that the proper name may 
have arisen out of a failure to understand the original, 
which he conjectures to have been y~z7 jayn ‘ (the cities 
which were) beyond the river,' say having been taken 
for a proper name and supplied with a Greek ending. 


ARCHANGEL(apyarreAoc [Ti. WH]), Judeg. See 
ANGEL, § 4. 

ARCHELAUS (apyeAaoc [Ti. WH], Mt. 222), son 
of Herod the Great by Malthaké, and elder brother of 
Herod Antipas. By his father's will he was macle ruler 
over Jndzea and Samaria, and his visit to Augustus for 
the confirmation of this inheritance doubtless suggested 
a point in the parable Lk. 19z2 % Upon his coins he 
bears the family name of Herod and is called ‘ Eth- 
narch,' for ‘ king’ he never was, in spite of his assump- 
tions (cp Jos. Ant. xvii. 45). He may, however, have 
been popularly called ‘king.’ (Cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 43, 
and the use of BagtAeder in Mt. 222. See further 
HERODIAN FAMILY, 3.) 

ARCHER. See WAR, WEAPONS. 

ARCHES is the rendering in the EV of nibs, ete., 
in Ez. 4016 ~=The word ob or pbx occurs in MT 
only in this chapter; but @4% transliterates aidap 
also where MT has pbyx, aby. Whatever explanation 
be adopted of the variation of form, the meaning is 

1 HP odor ees yay yadaad [cod. 64], 0. ryv ets yadaad [cod. 931. 
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ARCHEVITES 


doubtless the same throughout— viz., 
PORCH, PALACE, TEMPLE. 

That the principle of the arch early became known 
to Israel is a probable inference from the shape of their 
Tomes. 


ARCHEVITES (Kt. "YSN, cp Kau. Gram. d. 6264, 
Aram. $616; Kr. NDIN ; ® Swete, APXOYO!: 
apxoycr [B]; ayyator [AJ]; apy- [L]), mentioned in 
ney Lge al aa aOrE Pisa (g.u.)- 
The word is not to be regarded as meaning inhabitants of 
Erech (Ryssel, Ryle), or as equivalent to dpyovres (Jen- 
sen, 7ZZ, 1895, n. 20), but rather asmiswrittenfor ()3 


xi(n)jsa, 'who are Cuthazans’ (see 2K.1724 ‘from 
Babylon and from Cuthah,' etc.). So Marg. Fund. 
4 f- 

ARCHI (‘35Ni3), Josh. 162 AV, RV ARCHITES. 


ARCHIPPUS (apyitttroc [Ti. WH]) is included as 
a ‘fellow-soldier’ of Paul and Timothy in the address 
of the epistle to Philemon (Philem.2), and in that to the 
Colossians (417) he received this massage : Take heed 
to the ministry (d:axevéay) which thou hast received in 
the Lord, that thou fulfil it.' Most probably he had 
recently become the minister (more than ‘ deacon’ in 
the narrower sense) of the church at Colossee, perhaps 
in succession to Epaphras, who was now with the 
apostle. In Ag. Const, (746) he is said to have been 
apostolically ordained bishop of Laodicea in Phrygia. 


ARCHITES, AV Axcut (‘SNi; TOY apy: (LJ; 
64 combine the word with the following Ataroth, 
xarapwOe. [B], ApyiaTAPWO [A]), a clan meritioned in 
the difficult phrase MYWDY ‘DN S}n4 (Josh.162) in 
the delimitation of the southern frontier of Joseph. 
Probably we should reverse the order of the last two 
words and read ‘ the border of Ataroth-of-the-Archites. ’ 
Indeed, we might plausibly go a step further and change 
‘sann to “ann (or “nwn), ‘Addarites' (or 'Ardites'). 
See ATAROTH, 2. That the name Archi lingers in that 
of the village ‘diz ‘Arik, 5 m. WSW. of Beitin 
PEF Mem. 37), is at best a hazardous hypothesis (cp 

tth, and Buhl Pal 170 f.). The home of the clan 
of Archites to which HusHALl and, according to @ (2 S. 
2822 “hn, 6 ’Apovxatos [BA], 6 Apaxe [L]; and v.35 
*2ND, [rov Oupar] oepxee [B], 6 Apaxecers [A], 6 Adaper 
[L]), SHAMMAH [g.z., 3 and 4] and PAARAl, two of 
David s heroes, belonged, may have been farther S. 

ARCHITECTURE. See CoNnbdUITS AND RESER- 
VOIRS, FORTRESS, HOUSE, PALACE, TEMPLE, TOMB. 


ARCHIVES, See HistoricAL LITERATURE, § 5. 


_ARCTURUS, AV’s rendering of WY (Job9g9)} and 
wry (Job8832); RV BEAR. Most probably, however, 
vy in Job99 has arisen from dittography of ayy which 
precedes, for $p3 follows without 3. The whole verse 
seems to be an unmetrical interpolation (see Bickell) ; 
Duhm. agrees as to wy, and goes so far as to excise vv. 
8-10 (so also Beer). Observe that Am. 58, which is 
certainly (see AMOS, § 12} an interpolation, and very 
possibly alludes to Job99 (asAm. 413, also interpolated, 
may allude to Job98), does not include wy among the 
constellations. We have, therefore, only to explain the 
wy (wry ?} of Job8832. That the Pleiades are meant is 
not unlikely (see STARS, § 3 (a) cp Tg. (3832)5y wnat 
Namopn, the hen with her chickens'). Cheyne, however, 
prefers ‘ the Lion with his sons' (on Job383z, etc.’ JBL, 
1898, 103 #). Epping's list of 'stations' for Venus 
and Mars, obtained from Seleucidean tablets, gives as 
the tenth ‘ the fourth son behind the king’ (p Leonis). 
‘The ‘king' is Regulus (a Leonis); he is preceded by 
ris art * Lion's head’ (e Leonis). 

(orepov [BRA]; Ziyitha [Pesh.]; arcturune (Vg. 99], ves- 
perum {ib. 5832]. In 99, Pesh., presuppose the order Sp, 
wy aia) Cp Mazzarotu, OrIoN, PLEIADES. 

cREB—-T KC 


‘porch.’ See 
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AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE 


ARD (TS, Gen. 46 er Nu. 26 40} cp ARDON, AKOD), 
perhaps a better form than ADDAR (714) of || 1Ch. 83+ 


(Gen. apad [ADL; B lacking; Jos. capodoc]; 
Nu. adap [B], asep [AFL]; 1 Ch. ader[B], apea [A], 
adap [L]) in genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., §9; ii. 8) ; 
variously designated son of Benjamin (Gen. MT), son of 
Bela (Nu. and 1 Ch.), son of Gera b. Bela (Gen. [ADL; 
B lacking]). Gentilic ARDITE (“nx ; GP4 om., 6 Adepe 
Lq.v ]}. 


ARDATH, RV Ardat, the name of a field mentioned 
only in 4 Esd. 926 as the scene of a vision of Esdras. 


The Eth. and Syr. read Avphad, which Fritzsche and Hilgf. 
Follow. The Lat. Vss. vary -—ardath [Vg.], adar [S*], ardad 
‘A], etc.; cp Bensly ad éc. Supported by the description in 
v, 24 (‘afield . . . where no house is builded’), Volkmar would 
emend to Avda, ‘desert’ (more correctly A7aéa). Similarly 
Rendel Harris, who, however, connects Arha with Kirjath-arba 
(Rest of Words of Baruch, Camh. 1889), in which case the ‘oak’ 
in 141 will be Abraham's oak of Hebron. On the other hand, 
we should then expect rather the usual name Hehron, or, at 
least, the fuller form, Kirjath-Arba. If Ardat is indeed to be 
sought for in this district (in 31 Esdras is in Babylon) we might 
follow T. Rec, more closely and identify it with the well-known 
Arad, which also was situated in a desert. See Aran, I. 


ARDITES (77833), Nu. 2640. See ARD. 


ARDON (S778; opna [BA], aBAwm [L]), b. 
Azubah, a Calebite (1Ch. 218t). See AZUBAH, I. 


ARELI (2898; Gen. 4616; apindic [2], apou- 
Aeic [A], attHAere [L]; Gen. 2c., also TW apIHA 
[BFL], om. A; see ARIEL), b. Gad. In Nu. 26176 
the name is used also collectively with the art. 
(EV 'the Arelites'; o apinAfeli [BFL]), with con- 
sciousness that 'son of Gad’=Gadite clan. Doubt- 
less v.76 should be corrected to ' Of Ariel (byt), the 
family of the Arielites (*basa),’ and it is possible that 
the names should rather be Uriel, Urielites (see NAMES, 
§ 35)- T.K.C. 


AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE (Acts17 19 ett} TON 
aplelion traron [Ti. WH] EV ‘unto [the] Areopagus'’ ; 
The hill, 7°22" AV ‘Mars ‘Hill,’ Vv “Areopagus' ; 
1. e * hence the title Areopagite, Acts17 34}, 
apeotrareitHe [Ti], -ple [WH]). Difficulty is 
caused by the fact that the name signifies both a 
hill and a court. The hill is that formless mass 
a rock which lies towards the NW. below the Acro- 
polis, separated from it by a depression now largely 
filled with earth (Herod. 852; Luc. Pése. 42). The 
NE. corner of the hill is a precipice, to the top of 
which we ascend by means of sixteen ruined steps, cut 
in the rock at the SE. angle. At the head of the stair 
are the remains of an altar. The deep chasm at the 
foot of the precipice was connected with the worship 
of the Semnai (Eumenides or Furies). .'The whole 
place was sacred to the most awful associations. 
Mythology had here lent to the majesty of the law a 
most solemn background.’ Asa Court, 
2. The Court. the Areopagus cae before the develop- 
ment of the democratic spirit, the supreme authority in 
Athens. Its powers were of two kinds, definite and 
indefinite. ‘The definite powers were :—(a)a limited 
criminal jurisdiction; (z) the supreme direction of 
religious worship especially of the cultus of the Eumen- 
ides. The indefinite powers were :—a general super- 
vision or guardianship (1) of all magistrates and law 
courts; (z) of the laws; (3) of the education of the 
young; and (4)of public morals —in addition to which 
there was (5) the competence to assume in political and 
national emergencies a dictatorial authority.” 

During the earlier history of the city the court held its 
sittings, for the trial of blood-guiltiness, upon the hill 
itself. For the hill was the Hill of the Aree, the Curses 
or Imprecations — 'the place for the solemn irrevocable 
oath, the natural court for the trial of terrible offences 
of blood-shedding that might not be tried under a roof.' 
Moreover, to the early city, the Areopagus was the 
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AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE 


place without the gates, a place to condemn the criminal, 
to erect a monument for the outcast tyrant, to bury the 
stranger (Robert, Aus Aydathen, 101). It was during 
the earlier and the later periods of Athenian history that 
the Court of the Areopagus {7 é« Tod *Apelou wdyou 
Bovd}} enjoyed its powers to the full. In the interval 
Ephialtes, aided perhaps by Themistocles (Arist. Cozsé, 
Ath. 25; 462 38.c.), abolished most of its indefinite 
functions, and thus deprived it of its strongest influence ; 
it became merelya * criminal court of narrow competence.’ 
Thenceforth, as in Aristotle's time, it dealt only with 
eases of wilful homicide, of poisoning, and of arson 
(Const. .4¢h. 57), while the superintendence of religion 
was in the hands of the King Archon. As indictments 
for impiety (évdeifers doeBeias) came, in their preliminary 
stages, before the latter, cases which once would have 
gone before the Areopagus were now tried before the 
popular jury-courts. It was in this way, therefore, that 
Socrates, accused like Paul of not worshipping the gods 
of the city and of introducing new divinities,! was tried. 
As the regular place of business of the King Archon 
was the Stoa Basileios —the associations of which were, 
in later days, exclusively religious—it was within that 
portico that the charge of impiety was brought against 
the philosopher. It is probable, however, that the 
Areopagus also always met within the Stoa (Dem. in 
Aristog. 776) when ritual did not demand a midnight- 
sitting on the open rock—in other words, in all cases 
other than those of murder. When, with the advent of 
the Romans, the Areopagus reappeared, after its long 
eclipse, as once more the supreme authority of the city 
(cp Cic. Zp. ad Fam, xiii. 15; Nat. Deor. 274), 
and the specific control of religion fell again within its 
competence, it would naturally continue to meet there. 

There it was, therefore, and before that body, that 
Paul was summoned. To speak of him as ‘perhaps 

Paul standing on the very stone where had once 
3. “stood the ugly Greek who was answering the 
very same charge’ (Farrar, St, Pazz, 390) is to sacrifice 
historical truth to sentiment. We must relinquish the 
fond idea that Athens has the interesting distinction of 
being the one city of the world where we can tread in 
the very footsteps of the apostle. The view now 
generally taken errs in a double manner. It maintains, 
first, that the proceedings were in no sense legal or 
magisterial ; and secondly, that they were upon the hill. 
The marginal rendering (AV v. 22) is no doubt right in 
representing that it was before the court that Paul was 
brought. Can we believe that a crowd of idlers, 
parodying the judicial procedure of the court, could 
have been allowed to defile the neighbourhood of < that 
temple of the awful goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to overshadow this solemn spot, and 
the dread of whose name was sufficient to prevent Nero, 
stained as he was with the guilt of matricide, from 
setting foot within the famous city' (Suet. Wer. 34; Dio 
Cas. 4314}? Such a view requires better support 
than is given by the bare assertion that ‘the Athenians 
were far less in earnest about their religion than in 
the days of Socrates, and if this was meant for a trial 
it could only have been by way of conscious parody' 
(Farrar, of. ci¢. 390, n. 3). Nor can an appeal to 
Acts 927 prove that érikaBduevoe (Acts17 2g, AV 'took') 
is here not used in the sense of * arrest.' 

The view advocated by Curtius { Stadtgesch. vom Athen, 
262 f:)is correct. Paul was taken not to the Areopagus 
hill,—a place not adapted either for hearing or for 
speaking, upon an occasion such as this,— but to the 
Stoa Basileios (érl riv “Apetoy adyov; cp Acts 9er 
1619, etc.) for a preliminary examination (dvdxpicts). 
There it was to be decided whether the new teaching 
would justify a prosecution for the introduction of a 
new religion. Standing in the midst of the assembled 

2 Cp Xen. 4¢enz. 11 with Acts 1718. Yet there is probably 
no conscious reference on the part of the Christian writer to the 
‘trial of Socrates, though the contrary has been asserted. 
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Areopagites (év péow rod *Apelou adryou, cp Cic. ad 
Att.i.l45; Foutlles d’ Epidaure, 168, "Apetos adeyos 
Adbyous érotjoato), he made his defence. Much of what 
fell from his lips may be presumed to have awakened 
an echo in the breasts of his audience (on the speech see 
HELLENISM, § 9); but the mention of the resurrection 
of the body seemed to remove the case altogether out of 
the domain of the serious and practical. The court 
refused to continue the examination, and Paul was 
contemptuously dismissed (éyAevafov v. 32 /-). Curtius, 
Paulus in Athen, modifies his view.: For another view, 
see Rams. Paul, 243 7. See also Findlay, Ann. Brit. 


Sch. 178 f- w. J. Ww. 
ARES {apec [BA]), 1 Esd. §1o=Ezra2s5, ARAH, 2. 


ARETAS (apetac [Ti WH]), an ancient name 
(strictly Haritha; MMV in inscriptions : eg., Euting 
Nab. Inschr, No. 16)of Nabatzan princes, mentioned 
in the story of Jason the high priest (in the. time of 
Antiochns Epiphanes), 2 Macc.58 (Aperas [VA})- 
The Arétas of this passage is called ‘king of the 
Arabians’; he was hostile to JASON (g.v.). Another 
Aretas was master of Damascus in the time of Paul— 
three years after the apostle's conversion. His 'ethnarch' 
sought (see below) to apprehend Paul, who, however, 
made good his escape {2 Cor. i132 f/). The story of 
the Nabataeans has been told elsewhere (see DAMASCUS, 
§ 12, NaBatr#mans). It is certain that about 85 B.c. 
they had possession of Damascus; but it should be 
added that the autonomy of Damascus in 70-69 B.C. is 
established by numismatic evidence. The first collision 
with the Romans was in 64-62 B.c., when the 
Nabatzan king, Aretas III., intervened in the struggles 
between Hyrcanus and Aristobiilus. Damascus now 
came under Roman sovereignty. During the following 
decennia the Nabatzean kingdom became involved in 
the wars occasioned by the Parthinns — with varying bnt 
for the most part ill success. The king also had various 
disputes with his neighbour Herod the Great. Aretas 
IV. (9 B.c.-40 A.D.) had tact and skill enough to 
keep terms with Augustus; his daughter became wife 
of Herod Antipas (Jos. Ant. xviii. 51), but was set 
aside in favour of Herodias. Disputes on frontier 
questions furnished the aggrieved father with pretexts 
for war.  Vitellius was ordered by Tiberins to 
avenge the defeat inflicted by Aretas upon Herod ; 
but the death of the Emperor put an end to the scheme 
(cp CHRONOLOGY, § 78). At this time, according to 
2 Cor. 1132, Damascus must again have fallen into 
the hands of Aretas ; Damascene coins of Tiberins do 
not occur later than 33-34 A.D. A tempting con- 
jecture is that it was Caligula that sought at this price, 
after his accession,! to buy over Aretas, against whom 
Tiberins had so recently ordered war; yet, in our 
complete ignorance of this chapter of history, we are not 
precluded from supposing that Tiberius himself in 34 
A.D. had already taken occasion to present Aretas with 
the city as a peace-offering (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 78). 
A violent capture of the city by Aretas is not to be 
thought of: such a deed would have called for exem- 
plary punishment at the hands of the Romans. Equally 
improbable is the view of Marquardt (Rim. Szaatsver- 
waltung, 1405) and Mommsen (Rém. Gesch. 5476) 
that Damascus had remained subject to the king of 
Arabia continuously from the beginning of the Roman 
period till 106 A.D. For (1)in Pompey's time Damascus 
belonged to the Decapolis (Plin. HN v. 1874; Ptol. 
v. 1522; cp DECAPOLIS, § 2}; (2) in the reign of 
Tiberius it was the Roman governor that gave the 
authoritative decision on a question of frontier between 
Damascus and Sidon (Tac. Ann. xvii. 63); (3) we have 
imperial coins of Damascus with figures of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Nero; (4) in Domitian's time there was 
a cohort raised in Damascus, the Cohors Flavia {C/L 


1 Soalso Gutschmid (Excursus in Euting's Nad, Zischr. 85) 
and Schiirer (G/ 7 1618, ET2 357). 
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2870; 5194, 652 f.); (5} Damascus was not included in 
the Roman province formed out of the Nabataan 
kingdom in 106 A.D," 

What it was that induced Aretas's 'ethnarch' in 
Damascus to persecute Paul, it is impossible to say. 
Perhaps he regarded Paul as a turbulent and dangerous 
Jew; perhaps he wished to propitiate the other Jews in 
Damascus, who were many and powerful (Jos. B/ 
ii.20 2; vii. 87)—so powerful that the synagogues had 
been able to hand over to the ‘young man’ Saul and 
his helpers such Jews as accepted the Gospel. The 
subsequent years, down to the absorption of the 
kingdom by the Romans, offer no incident of special 
interest. It is, however, significant that in 67 A.D., in 
the Jewish war, Malchus II. (Malku) contributed 
auxiliary troops to the army of Vespasian (Jos. B/ vii. 
42), Shortly before this, Damascus must have been 
retaken from the Nabataeans by Nero, for imperial coins 
of Damascus are again met with from 62-63 onwards. 

Consult Schurer, GJV 16101, where further litera- 
ture is referred to ; and cp DAMASCUS, § 12 ; NABA- 
TAANS. H. vy. S. 


AREUS (apuc [AKV, but cp Swete; Jos. apeioc]) 
I Macc. 1220 AV. See SPARTA. 


ARGOB. 1.,2 territory in Bashan, always in the 
phrase IF78 San (Dt.3413 7 AIAN), ‘ district’ or 
‘circuit’ of Argob (TTEpIYWPON aproB! [BAL]; 
once apBok [B*]). It was taken by Israel in the war 
with Og, and contained sixty cities with walls and gates 
(Dt.347.). We are ignorant of its precise situation. 
In Dt.34 it seems equivalent to 'the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan' (cp 1K.413 where @ is corrupt); but 
in v, 13 it stands in apposition to 'all Bashan.' The 
term ‘district,’ literally meaning ‘line’ of Argob, 
which seems to imply very definite limits, has led 
many (Targums, Porter, Henderson, and the Pal. Surv. 
Maps) to identify it with the present Leja, the low, 
rough plateau of congealed lava, whose sharp edge dis- 
tinctly marks it off from the surrounding plain. For 
this, however, there is no other evidence; nor does the OT 
narrative carry the conquest of Israel so far to the NE. 
The one certainty is that Argob lay in Bashan. The 
addition in Dt.314 that it ran up to the border of Geshur 
and Maachah is indefinite, and the text of the rest of 
this verse, which identifies Argob with the conquest of 
Jair, is corrupt. The Havvoth-Jair were tent villages 
and lay in Gilead; the cities of Argob were fortified and 
lay in Bashan. The only places with names (whether 
in Greek or in modern times) of any similarity are the 
‘PdyaBa (so ParyaBay 1 K. 413[L)]) of Jos. Ant. xiii. 155, 
a fortress E. of Jordan, whose site is unknown (cp 
Reland, Pal. 201), and the modern Rajib (Rujéb) and 
Wady Rajib (Rujéb), which, however, lie in Gilead. The 
name Argob may be derived from Heb. vegeé, aclod (see 
EzEL). Besides authorities named, see Hus, OS; Wetz. 
Reiseber, tiber Hauran, etc. 83; GASm. HG 551 f#.; 
Dr. ad Deut.34-5. On archaeological remains, see 
BASHAN, § 3. G.A. Ss. 


2. Argob and Arieh (nm yarnyy 22987 ny). two names 
mentioned in connectionwith Pekahs conspiracy against 
Pekahiah (2 K. 1525). but whether of officers on the side 
of the king, who shared his fate (his gzbs0rim, aceérding 
to Targ. Jon.), or of conspirators along with Pekah, it 
is difficult to say, owing to the corrupt state of the text. 

Argob (apyo8 [BAL] oly) is not suitable for a personal 
name. It is a well-known place-name (see above, 1), and Arieh 
(apfelia[BLI, apee[A], ws ”) has the article prefixed (as if "the 
lion’). The Vg. (‘ percussit eum. . . juxta Argob etjuxta Arie”) 
accordingly treats the names—we think correctly —as names oj 
places2 (cp Tisch.), in which case they are doubtless glosses. 
Argob may have easily arisen from'the preceding pow (BALom.} 





1 In Jos. 1415 @B gives Apyof for yayy 3 see Kirjath-arba. 
2 Not to be connected with apra (Kus. OS(2} 288 10, or rather 
@rima (Jer. 6, 14626); see ARUMAH, 
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x may he a gloss upon the 'Gileadites" (see below). St, 
ZATW 6 160) for 'Arieh' would read TS* nian, and suggests 
-hat‘ Argob and Havvoth Jair’ were originally glosses belonging 
‘ov. 29. On that theory, the origin of the difficult n& (prefixed 
:o both names) becomes clear. 

The MT leaves it obscure whether the ‘ fifty men of 
the sons of Gileadites'® were fellow-conspirators with 
Pekah (so 81, which reads &vdpes} or whether they 
were slain along with the king (so@§4 dvépas, Vg. vires). 
54 (not L) presents a different reading, ‘ fifty of the 
four hundred,’ which, if correct, must refer to some 
body-guard. This may be a trace of the true text, and 
Klostermann accordingly restores ‘he (Pekah} smote 
him . . . with his (Pekahiah's) 400 warriors, and with 
him (Pekah) were fifty men of the Gileadites.’ PEKAH 
[y.v. ] was possibly a Gileadite. 


ARIARATHES,RV ARATHES(apa@Hc[VA], apiap- 
[N]}, one of the sovereigns enumerated in 1 Macc. 1522. 
Ariarathes VI., Philopator, king of Cappadocia (163- 
130B.C.), is obviously intended. See CAPPADOCIA. 


ARIDAI (‘798; apcatoc [BAL] apceoc [NX]; 
but cp ARISAI), son of Haman (Esth.99). See ESTHER, 
§ 3 (end). 


ARIDATHA (NITN; capBaya [BKAL], but cp 
Gr. readings of PORATHA). son of HAMAN (¢.v.), Esth. 
98. See ESTHER, J 3 (end). 


ARIEH (N77), 2 K.1523 ; see ARGOB, 2. 


ARIEL (978, but D898 in S.; apiA (BALD. 
x. A personal name. So (i.) Gen.4616 Nu.2617, @ ; 
MT >bwrw (see ARELI [EV], where b's readings are 
given), the eponym of a family of GAD (¢.v.) in P; 
{ii} Ezra 816 (=1 Esd.843, EV IDUEL, mg. ARIEL; 
edovydos [BA]), head of family, temp. Ezra (see EzRA, i. 
§ 2, ii. § x5 (1) Od); and (iii.) 28.2820 [BL; A omits] 
== 1 Ch. 1122 [BKAL]. a Moabite whose two sons4 were 
slain by David's warrior, Benaiah. So RV,* Kau. #S, 
Ew. We. Dr. Some more striking action, however, is 
required in such a context, and it is best to adopt some 
form of Klostermann's emended reading, which makes 
Benaiah the slayer of two young lions (so Bu. in SBOT). 
Marquart, however, suggests that for Ariel in 2 S. we 
should read Uriel (cp URIAH, 1 [25S.2325]), and the 
author of NAMgs (5 35) makes a similar suggestion for 
Ariel, 2, and for ARELI (g..). 

2, A prophetic name for Jerusalem, Is. 291. 7 (6),® 
probably to be read Uriel (dx-oy) in vv, 1, 2a, 7,and 
Arial (Sy3w= yx) in v. 28. Uriel (or Uruel?) would 
be a modification of Urusalem (obers 3 Am. Tab. 
Urusalim ; see JERUSALEM), and mean originally, 
Gods enclosure or settlement (cp JERUEL). Arial 
(cp Ar. dvaé, hearth) means altar-hearth,® as it prob- 
ably does in Mesha's inscription (5x1 fi, 12,17f-.). The 
prophecy containing it was written during Sennacherib’s 
invasion (see ISAIAH, ii. € 20); it aimed at dissipating 
the false confidence of the people in the security of 
Jerusalem. The proper name of the city was UruSalem 
(which afterwards became Jerusalem). Isaiah alters 
this into Uriel (Uruel?)in order to make a paronomasia. 
In a year or two the city against which David had 
encamped will be besieged by a greater than David, 
and so great will be the slaughter in its streets that its 


1 Argob and Gilead lie close together. 
cPlo ny. Qrrita fusion of aya yap and o~ybarryp Go G5 


3 MT omits 'sons' in both places, and @BAX in Ch. 

4 RV ‘the two (sons of) Ariel’; AV ‘ two lion-like men. 

5 In v. 7 @ has a doublet; cepoveadny [BZI* both times, and 
AQ second time], A [NAQ* first time], AM 0+ y’ apemA[Q mg. 
first time], Ap. [8 second time]. 

Thesame word probably occurs with this meaning in Ezekiel's 
planofthe temple; Bz. 4315/4 (w. 15a 8 3 186 KE x6a KE, Sys 
U,15a hws pou O§ ° rat opos Gv Sts To GvoracTHpiOY oUTAS 
exaAeé [adnot in Qme-]). 
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name will become no longer Uriel, but (by a slight 
modification) Arial—z.e., altar-hearth. The reading 
Uriel seems to have been known to the author of 
B19 21 'says Yahwé, who has a fire (x) in Zion and 
a furnace in Jerusalem.' The other explanations of 
this prophetic name are (1) lion, or lioness, of God 
(Ew., Di., Che., /sa, (4); ¢2 hearth of God (Del., Konig, 
Kittel) ; (3)altar-hearth (Stade, Duhm, Che.; SBO7). 
Of these, the third is probably the easiest; but none of 
them quite accounts for the selection of the new name 
for David's city, nor for the expression ‘and will 
become to me like (an) Ariel (v, 26). T.K.C. 


ARIMATHAIA (apimadaia [Ti. WH]), Mt. 2757, 
etc. See RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 


ARIOCH (7)8 ; apiaoy [BADEL 87, 8°], -yHc 
[87 in Dan.214f,]). Probably a Hebraised form of an 
old Babylonian name (see CHEDORLAOMER, § 3) used, 
(1) possibly with archzeological accuracy, in Gen.1419 
of an ally of an ancient king of Elam; ¢2)by a literary 
fiction, of Nebuchadrezzar’s captain of the guard (Dan. 
214 f- 24 f.); and (3) of a king of Elam (so the Syriac) 
in alliance with Nebuchadrezzar (Judith 16, apace [K"]. 
Cp Bezold, Baby. Assyr. Lit. 53. 


ARISAT (DN; Povdacov [BXL], -davoy [A], 
unless we regard this as an intruder and identify Arisai 
with the succeeding name Apsaos ; see ARIDAI), son of 
Haman (Es.99). See ESTHER, § 3 (end). 


ARISTARCHUS (apictapyoc [Ti. WH]), a Thes- 
salonian (Acts204 272), one of Paul’s.companions in 
travel (Acts19 29), was amongthosewhoaccompanied him 
from Europe on his last recorded visit to Jerusalem (Acts 
204), and also on his voyage to Rome, having joined him 
at Caesarea (Acts272}, As the apostle's ‘ fellow-prisoner' 
(cuvatxuddwros) he unites with him in saluting the 
Colossians (Col.410). Cp COLOSSIANS, § 107. He 
joins in the salutation to Philemon (Philem. 24), but in 
this passage is designated simply as ‘ fellow-worker,' 
Epaphras alone being called ‘ fellow-prisoner? From 
this it has been inferred, with much probability, that the 
companions of Paul relieved one another in voluntarily 
sharing his captivity. 

In the lists of the 'seventy disciples’ given by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus (not earlier than the fifth 
cent.), Aristarchus is bishop of Apaméa in Syria. Pseudo- 


Dorotheus also has it that along with Pudens and Trophimus 
he was beheaded in Rome & the same time as Paul. 


ARISTOBULUS (apictoBoyAoc [VA; Ti. WH], a 
Greek name adopted by Romans and Jews, and borne 
by several members of the Maccabean and Herodian 
families). 

1. The teacher (6:6dexados) of Ptolemy (no. 1),towhom 
Judas (the Maccabee) sent letters ¢2Macc. lio. He is 
the well-known Jewish- Hellenistic philosopher of that 
name, who resided at the court of Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
métor (180-145 B.c.). | He was of priestly descent (dé 
Toh Toy xpioray lepéwy -yévous, v.10; cp Lev. 43 ja 
mon), and was the author of (among other writings) 


certain works on the Pentateuch, fragments of which are 
preserved in Clement of Alexandria and in Eusebius. 
See Schur. G/V 2760 7%, Ew. GV7 4355, and Kue. 
Godsd. 2 433 f- 

2. ‘They of the household of Aristobulus’ are saluted 
in Rom.1610. It is not implied that Aristobiilus him- 
self was a Christian. The name was a common one 
in the dynasty of Herod. The list of the' 'seventy 
disciples’ given by the Pseudo-Dorotheus names Aris- 
tobulus as bishop of Britain. 


ARIUS (apue [AKV; G@ is not certain, see Swete], 
ARIUS), 1 Macc. 1220 RV; see SPARTA. 


ARK. See DELUGE, § 10. 

1 Isaiah's authorship is doubted (Che. J## Jsa. 204) It is 
unlikely that Isaiah exnlained Uriel 'God's fire’; the parono- 
masia in v.24 would then disappear Moreover “3x in the 
sense of fire seems to he late. Cp38032/. ; 337 (late). 
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ARK OF THE COVENANT or Sacred Ark (})"$; 1 
“Baotoc [BAL]; 2Rca). 

There is nothing more significant than the changes in 
he titles of sacred objects. We must, therefore, be 
careful to place these titles in their chrono- 
logical order. According toSeyring(Z4 TW 

dq af 11116 ['91]) the oldest name of the ark (or 

* sacred chest) is ‘ the ark of Yahwb the God 

of Hosts (S&ba’ Sth} who is enthroned upon the cherubim.' 
Chis title is reached by an analysis of the designations of 
he ark in (a)2S.62 and (6) 18.44 (both passages 
yelong to early documents). The titles given in (a fare 
ark of God’ (4d-eléhiwm), and "called by the name of 
Yahwé Seba’dth that is enthroned upon the cherubim.'# 
‘n (6) the title is ‘ ark of the 3’xt¢k of Yahwé Seba’ 6th who 

s enthroned upon the cherubim.' Recombining the 
supposed oldest elements in these titles, Seyring obtains 
he title mentioned above. This usually careful scholar, 
aowever, has overlooked, in dealing with (4), @’s reading 
n the preceding verse—viz., ‘ the arlc of our God’ (ri 
aBwrov Tod Geod Huwy [B], 7. x. THs Suabyxys Tob 8. 4. 
‘Al, 7. K. 7. 6. kupiov 7, 8. %. [L]), which is self-evidently 
nore correct than the Deuteronomic formula® of MT, 
and, taken together with a.6 (‘ark of Yahwé'), justifies 
4s in assuming that the equally simple title ‘ark of 
Yahwb’ stood originally in a.4@ and v.5, and ‘ark of 
God’ (cp vv.ir 17 19-22} in v.46. Nor has Seyring 
noticed that after * ark of God’ in (a) the relative clause 
which follows is superfluous, and presumably a later 
insertion. It must be added that it remains most 
improbable that the divine name Yahwé Séba’Gth is 
older than the Assyrian period, to which indeed Amos 
who undoubtedly uses it belongs; at any rate the theory 
that this name represents Yahwb as the God of Israel's 
hosts, and has any special connection with the ark, has 
insuperable difficulties. Thus, so far as (ajnd (4) are 
concerned, the popular names for the ark were very 
short —viz., ‘ark of Yahwb,' ‘ ark of God,' and ‘ ark of 
our God,'— and from the context of the former passage 
we find that there was a still shorter name, ‘ the arlc' 
(28.64), which occurs thrice in old parts of Samuel, 
and five times (or seven, including Josh. 31417}; see 
Kau. AS) in the Hexateuch. The title 'ark of God' 
(obxa ps, or twice orm bx sax} occurs often in old 
parts of Samuel, and also in Chronicles. In a solemn 
speech of David in 1 Ch. 15x12 14 we find the sonorous 
phrase ‘ the ark of Yahwb,the God of Israel,’ which re- 
minds us of the phrase used by the Philistines in 18. 5 
7£: 11.5 Side by side with 'the ark of Elohim’ we 
naturally find the phrase 'the ark of Yahwb.' It 
occurs first in the composite work JE, and may reason- 
ably be ascribed in the first instance to J, though in some 
passages it may have been inserted by the editor, either 
as an altogether new addition, or in lieu of the phrase 
* the ark of God,' which was probably used in E. Once 
(Josh. $ 13) we find this remarkable addition 'the Lord 
of the whole earth,’ which, apart from vv. 11 13, occurs 
only.in late writings, and, as Seyring points out, is 


Names: 


1 Cp Ass. evi, evénu (erinnn), 'box,' 
§ ro). 


2 The same renderings are given for 728, Noah's ark, but 


not for 73H, the ‘ark’ in the bulrushes. 


‘receptacle’ (DELUGE, 


3 This rendering implies that DY, 'name,' occurs twice in MT 
by pure accident. Otherwise we should have to suppose that 
the name by which the ark was called was 'the name of Yahwk 
Séba’sth, ' etc. 

4 Smend’s arguments (Rel.-gesch. 185 7), weakly met by 
Marti (Gesch. der Isr, Red. 140), appear conclusive, only he 
should have fortified himself by Assyrian parallels. Thus, Aim 
is said to rule kiSSat ilani ‘the mass, or entire multitude, of the 
Gods,’ Nebo to he the overseer ki&at Samé u irsitim ‘of the 
mass (multitude) of heaven and earth.’ Amos and his school 
represent Yahwé as the lord of all supernatural beings in the 
universe, in opposition to all rival deities. See, however, NAMES, 


§ 12 

5 On these points see further, Budde's crit, note in SROT: 
Gouard, ZATW 1272['92], n. 13 Wes TBS 167 (especially as 
to the right, geniioring of 1 Ch. 136). 
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presumably due to a post-exilic writer whose idea of 
Yahwb differed from that of JE. The phrase ‘ the ark 
of Yahwb' passed from JE into the terminology of the 
historical books in general (including Chronicles). 

A new title for the ark seems to have been coined by 
the author of the original Deuteronomy (Deut. 108), and 

adapted from him by writers and editors 
2. Ark of who shared his religious point of view, and 
pith, even (strange to say) by the Chronicler, who, 
in general, stands so completely under the influence of 
the Priestly Code. This phrase is ‘ the ark of the d'rith” 
(usually rendered ‘ covenant’; see below), either simply 
(Josh. 3-6) or in various combinations, such as ‘ ark of 
the d'rith of Yahwb,' ‘ark of the d'rith of Elohim,’ and 
‘ark of the d’'yizh of AdGnai.’ The Deuteronomistic editors 
have freely introduced the term d'rith into the titles 
of the ark in the older sources which they edited. The 
work of the editor clearly betrays itself in such phrases 
as M20 nya Gosh.824), marna pred (Josh. 317), 
where the editor has forgotten to make the omission of 
the article, necessitated by the introduction of a de- 
pendent genitive. 

And now as to the correct meaning of the phrase 
‘man jw. _ It is rendered by @¥4L 4 mBwrds ris dia- 
Onxns, by Vg. arca federis and arca testamentt (Nu. 
1444), and by EV ‘ark of the covenant.' That d’72th 
cannot, however, in this phrase mean ‘ covenant” in our 
sense of the word is clear from I K. 8az (=2 Ch.6::), 
where we are told that ‘ the é’7¢th of Yahwb’ was ‘in 
the ark.' The phrase is parallel to that in Ex. 25 162xz, 
‘intotheark thoushalt putthetestimony’ (maya nx), which 
(seebelow) is a technical term for the ‘two tables’ of 
the Decalogue. Hence Kau. #S rightly rejects the 
obscure if not misleading phrase ‘ark of the covenant,' 
and substitutes ‘ ark with the law (of YahwB),' which is 
at any rate, by common admission, the best approxi- 
mate rendering (cp COVENANT, § pn. 

The latest phase in the historical development of the 
names of the ark is marked by the title which occurs 

Ark of eleven times in the Priestly Code and also 
3. ATK of i, Josh. 416 (introduced into JE by the 

‘édfith, editor?), meaning ‘ark of the publicly 
delivered ordinance’ (@®4L % «Bwrds THs SiaOjxys Tod 
paptupiov, Vg. arca testimonit, EV, ark of the testimony). 
The meaning given above is confirmed by Ex. 3118 (E?) 
3215 (E),8429 (P), where we hear of 'the two tables of 
the my. Probably this new title appeared to the 
priestly writer clearer and more definite than that 
introduced by Deuteronomy. It did not, however, 
displace the older phrases, which reappear not only in 
Chronicles but also in the Greek Apocrypha, and (x. 
Tijs diaOjxys) in the N T (see below, § 15): 

On looking back, we see that the names and titles of 
the ark fall into three classes. We have, first, the names 
* ark of Yahwé,’ ‘ark of God,' ‘ ark of our God,' which 
indicate that the ark contained an object which in some 
way symbolisedand represented Israel's God; and next, 
the names, ‘ark of the law,' 'ark of the ordinance,’ 
which suggest that the object contained in the ark was 
inscribed with laws; and lastly, attached to the older 
names, titles such as those in Josh. 3(xx) 13 2S. 62, which 
indicate a desire to correct the materialistic interpreta- 
tion which might seem to convert the ark into an idol. 
A critical study of the texts is the necessary commentary 
on these deductions from names. The following 
sections aim at bringing together the chief notices of 
the ark, indicating the sources from which they are 
derived, and then, at fitting points, giving the reader 
some idea of the results which follow from a critical 
treatment of these notices. 

We turn first of all to the documents called J and E 
(as far as we can separate the one from the other) in the 
Hexateuch. It is more than probable that both J and 


1 See the analysis of Ex. 82“ in Exouus, fi, § 3, and cp 
Bacon, Exodus, 143, 146; We. CH gs ; Di. Ex. w. Lev. 345. 
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E, in their original form, related how Yahwb or Eldhim, 
at Sinai or at Horeb, directed an ark to be made asa 
re substitute for his personal presence as 
- Traditional leader of his Soak These passages 
origin of were omitted by the editor, who pre- 
ark ferred the muck more suitable account 
[sohe must have deemed it) given in P (see below, § 13), 
but has preserved the tradition of J and E that, both 
in the wilderness and on the entrance into Canaan, 
the ark led the van of the host. In referring to this J 
quotes two poetic formulze (Nu.1035 36), which he says 
were spoken by Moses at the beginning and the end of 
a day's march, but which more probably arose at a later 
time.' Whether J and E agreed with Deuteronomy in 
stating that the ‘two tables of stone’ were placed in the 
ark is a matter which can be only conjecturally decided. 
There is, however, a very strong probability that they did 
not. E’s story, at any rate, is much more forcible if 
we suppose no renewal of the shattered tables (Ex.3219), 
and we cannot believe J to have differed on this im- 
portant point from E. Historical considerations (see 
below, § 10) confirm this conclusion. In particular, the 
ark was not, in the succeeding narratives of J and E, a 
symbol of the revealed law, but the focus of divine 
powers. Twice, we are told, the Israelites omitted to 
take the ark with them and were defeated (Nu.1444 
Josh.7 4), and on the latter occasion Joshua prostrated 
himself before the ark,? and remonstrated with YahwB, 
the God of Israel. The crowning proof of the potency 
of the ark was given when the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan (according to one of the traditions, at harvest 
time), and captured Jericho (Josh. 3 7. 6). The Deuter- 
onomic editor has made the former part of the narrative 
difficult to restore to its original form (which was a com- 
bination of J and E); but it is probable that J and E 
already described the priests (not, 'the priests, tlie 
Levites’} as bearers of the ark. In the latter part it is 
not very difficult to recover a simpler, more naturai, 
and presumably earlier account, in which no express 
mention is made of the ark, and nothing is said of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho (on the narrative 
see JOSHUA, ii. § 7).3 Thus far, then, the most genuine 
tradition is clear and intelligible. 

[‘ The invention of portable sanctuaries, and especially 
of portable idols, may possibly go back to the nomadic 
Semites and to a time when the gods were still tribal 
rather than local; but the probabilities are all against 
such a view. There is less trace of such an institution 
in Arabia than in any other part of the Semitic world, 
and nowhere else is the principle so strongly marked 
that a tribe that changes its seats changes its gods. 
Even the ark of Yahwé is not carried back by Hebrew 
tradition to patriarchal times; the patriarchs do worship 
only where they have afixed altar. It is, therefore, more 
likely that portable symbols of the godhead first arose 
among the settled Semites and in connection with the 
religion of the army in war. In this connection the idea 
of a portable god involves no great breach with the con- 
ception that each deity has a local home, for when the 
campaign is over the god returns to his temple. When 
thenotion of portable godswas once established, however, 
its application could easily be extended and would serve 
to smooth away the difficulty of establishing new perma- 
nent sanctuaries in conquered regions or colonies over 
the sea. A Greek colony always carried its gods with 
it, and it is probable that this was often done by the 
Phoenician colonists also. Even in Israel we find that 
the sanctuary of Yahwb at Dan was constituted by 
setting up the image from Micah's sanctuary (Judg.18 
30), just as David gave a religious character to his new 
capital by transferring the ark to it.'] 4 

But by what critical process can we bring simplicity 

1 Delitzsch, however, defends the Mosaic authorship, ZK 7 
3 225-235 [’82]. 

2 So and &§L ; @BAF omit ‘ the ark (of).' 

3 We, CH 123; Ki. Hist. 12821: 
4 From WRS, Burnett Lectures, and series, Lect, I. (MS). 
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into the episode of the capture and restoration of the 
sacred ark by the Philistines (1S. 41-7 1) ? 
5. Canture Some facts are admitted. That at we 
end of the period of the Judges the ark 
rested at the Ephraimitish sanctuary of 
Shiloh is a trustworthy Statement, guaranteed by 1S, 
43 f (chap. 3 we must regretfully pass over, as coming 
from a different hand and later writer; see SAMUEL, 
ii.). It must, also, he a fact that the Philistines 
had defeated the Israelites near Eben-ezer (ISRAEL, 
§ 11). Tradition doubtless added that the leaders of 
Israel attributed their misfortune to the absence of the 
ark from the host, and that they therefore fetched the 
sacred chest from Shiloh. The immediate consequences 
are graphically described. On the arrival of the ark 
the Israelites were in a state of wild delight; and the 
Philistines who heard the shoutings were proportionately 
alarmed, for ‘ who (said they) can deliver us from these 
great gods?’ (é/éhim). Nevertheless, with the courage 
of despair, the Philistines renewed the fight with complete 
success, and were even able to carry off the arlc in 
triumph. Then begins a series of wonderful incidents 
from which it is difficult to extract a kernel of early 
tradition. Stade thinks (GVZ loz f.) that in chaps. 
5 and 6 he can find the remnants of two distinct accounts; 
but the recognition of this would only diminish the 
number of difficult features in the narrative. It would 
ohviously not provide an intelligible statement of facts. 
Of the difficult details referred to there is only one which 
it is necessary to criticise here. It is a statement which 
the study of the Assyrian monuments seems to make 
historically impossible. The Philistines, we are told, 
under the pressure of pestilence, returned the ‘ gods’ 
which they had captured from Israel. Ancient nations 
did not act thus in such circumstances. For example, 
we know that the image of the goddess Nana (see 
Nan#A) was taken from Erech by an Elamite king, 
and detained in Elam for 1635 years. Did any calamity 
ever suggest to the Elamites the idea that Nana was 
chastising them for the insult to her image? No. 
A&urbanipal, king of Assyria, had to devote all his 
energies to the task of crushing the Elamites before he 
could restore the image to its ancient home (cp A$UR- 
BANI-PAL, € 8). Similar stories of reconquered idols 
are told in connection with the names of ASurbanipal’s 
grandfather Sennacherib (cp ASSYRIA, § 20) and the old 
Babylonian king Agu-lralc-rime2 
The fragmentary document which we have thus far 
studied closes with the statement that the ark was placed 
in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, and that 
Abinadab's son was consecrated to keep it. It is to an 
entirely different (and probably earlier) source? that 
we owe the narrative of the bringing of the ark to Zion. 
We learn here that at the time when David bethought 
himself of the ark, it rested at a place called Baal in 
Judah (2 S.62; see Driver ad_Joc.). During the whole 
of Saul's reign and during David's seven-years' reign in 
Hebron, it had lain forgotten in a provincial town. 
Neither Saul nor David had thought of taking it into 
battle; nor, so far as our evidence goes, had it been 
visited by the people. What, then, had been the effect 
of the repeated attestations which the divine judgments 
had given to its supernatural power? Let us see whether 
the narrative in 2 S.6 (which appears to be older than 
that in 1S, 41-71), when critically treated, suggests any 
way out of our manifold difficulties. It is permissible, 
and indeed necessary, to disregard so much of chap. 6 
as relates to the death of Uzzah (a passage which in its 
difficulty resembles parts of the story in 18.5, and 
the growth of which can he accounted for), and to fix 
our attention on the simpler narrative in vv, 10-15, the 
kernel of which is that, early in David's reign, the ark 


recovery. 


1 Tiele, BAG 128 f 305, 392 f, referred to by Kosters, 727 
27 364['93]. . eee 

2 The reference in 2S, 63 to the house of Abinadab seems to 
be an editorial insertion (see Kosters, of. cz#, 368). 
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vas in the house of one Obed-edom of Gath, and that 
David fetched it thence with much jubilation to Zion. 
How came the ark to be there? That David of his own 
accord entrusted such a sacred object to a Philistine is 
aighly improbable ; hut how if Obed-edom was not a 
Philistine sojourning in Judah, but a foe residing in his 
aative town of Gath? How if the ark had never left 
Philistine territory, though it had been shifted from 
Dagon's temple to a private house? How if David 
acted as Assyrian kings acted in similar circumstances, 
ind reconquered the precious object which was to him 
n some sense the dwelling of his God? This is 
the hypothesis of Kosters, who held not only, with 
Kittel and Budde, that 2 S.21 15-22 is properly the con- 
iinuation of the narrative in 28, 517-23, but also that 
the sequel of the story of the battle in Gath (25, 2120} 
was once the notice that David fetched the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom in Gath and deposited it for a 
time at Baal.! After this, according to Kosters, came 
originally the story of the capture of Jerusalem (an event 
which this critic places after the hostilities referred to in 
2 8.517 f-), and of the bringing up of the arlc to Zion. 
The editor to whom the present form of 2 S.61-12 is 
due appears to have had a religious rather than a his-, 
torical motive. The facts as stated in the original 
narrative might suggest to some readers that Yahwé 
needed the interference of David to deliver him from 
captivity : in other words, that David was stronger than 
his God. The editor shrank from inventing an entirely 
new narrative, but, to counteract that idea, put the 
central facts in the traditional story in an entirely new 
setting. 

This hypothesis, the present writer has long felt, 
is absolutely required to clear up an important historical 
episode.? Without it the central facts of tradition, in- 
cluding David's almost ecstatic joy (2 S. 6x4), are hope- 
lessly obscure. A glance at 28.61 f will convince the 
reader that there is nothing arbitrary in the view pro- 
posed. That w.2-r2@ cannot have been the original 
sequel of v, 1 must be clear. Unless v, 1 is simply mis- 
placed, it must have been followed by a record of some 
martial exploit of David. To the present writer it seems 
probable (see DAVID, § 7) that the exploit consisted in 
a great victory near Gath (cp 2 S.2l20/.), which so 
weakened the Philistines that they offered to restore the 
ark on condition of David's making with them a treaty 
of peace, and that David himself fetched the ark from 
Obed-edom's house. It will be remembered that when 
David defeated the Philistines at Baal-perazim he had 
‘taken away the images' (28,521) which, by their 
presence, should have ensured a Philistine victory. It 
seems probable that when the Philistines restored the 
ark David gave back the captured ‘images.’ Clever- 
ness was a characteristic of this king. It was all-im- 
portant to him not to wage an internecine warfare with 
the Philistines, and he therefore ‘ contented himself with 
a peace honourable for both parties’ (Kamphausen). 
The original story may have referred to this restoration 
of the images captured at Baal-perazim, and this com- 
pound name may have suggested the mention of ‘ Baal’ 
and ‘ Perez-uzzah' in 25.6 as it now stands. In a 
certain sense, indeed, the ark zas recovered from Baal- 
perazim. 

Our next notice of the ark is in 2 S.7, a passage full 
of varied interest, though in its present form not older 
than the sixth century. It tells us (and no doubt the 


1 The reason why David deposited the ark at Baal was, accord- 
ing to Kosters, that he had not yet conquered Jehus or Jerusalem. 
Those who hold another view as to the time of the conquest of 
Jebus will give a differentreason. David had indeed conquered 
Jebus, hut had not yet adapted it by fresh buildings to serve the 
purpose of a capital. See DAVID, § 10, 

2 Since the above was written, Winckler has made another 
attempt to produce an intelligible view of the history of the ark 
(cr d.). It is difficult to see that there is any solid ground 

‘or hiS very revolutionary hypothesis; but, at any rate, he 
perceives a problem which escaped the earlier writers before 
Kosters. 
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statement is historical) that David wished to build a 
cedar-house for the ark. but was forbidden bv an oracle. 
We can understand, therefore, that for 
a time (as 28.1111 suggests) the ark 
was still carried with the army as-an 
insurance against defeat.) The capture of it by the 
Philistines, however, had already given a blow to the 
primitive, fetishistic conception of the ark, and an 
occasion arose when David, it would seem, was inwardly 
moved to express a far higher view. It was probably a 
turning-point in Israel's, as well as in David's, religious 
development. The circumstances were these. David was 
fleeing from Jerusalem before Absalom. Zadok wished 
to carry the ‘ark of God' with David and his body- 
guard. The king, however, protested, and commanded 
Zadok to carry it back, 'that it may be seated in its 
place’ (2S.1525, @*), He was conscious (if v, 26 
may be followed) that YahwB might have cause to be 
displeased with him, and would rather suffer his punish- 
ment meekly than seem, by having the ark with him, to 
demand the interposition of Yahwé as a natural right. 
Henceforth, therefore, the symbol of Yahweé’s presence 
should no more ‘leave its place’ : Yahwé would direct 
Israel's affairs, both in peace and in war, from Zion. 
Early in Solomon's reign the greatest of all Israel's 
sanctuaries was erected. Much as the original passage 
of Solomon's biography has been edited (see Kau. AS 
and cp @), it is beyond question that this king trans- 
ported the ark from its temporary abode to the sanctuary 
of his temple. There—so both he and David hoped.— 
it was to serve as a national centre, and complete the 
unification of Israel. The hope was, however, dis- 
appointed; nor do even the writers of Judah spend a 
word on the ark, or give a hint as to the feelings of the 
people towards it. 

Our next news of the ark is indirect, and comes from 
an exilic or post-exilic passage of the Book of Jeremiah 
(316). The passage runs thus : ‘In 
those days no more shall one say, ‘* The 
ark of the 8’7z¢i of YahwB," neither 
shall it come into one's mind, neither 'shall one think 
npon it, nor miss it, neither shall it be made again.’ 
The full import of the words may be doubtful; but at 
least one thing is clear—the ark, on the possession of 
which the weal or woe of Israel had once seemed to 
depend, had passed away. This is too patent from 
later writings to be denied. Ezra land 1 Mace, 4 do 
not mention the ark among the sacred vessels. Josephus 
(BJ v.55) declares that the Holy of Holies contained 
nothing at all. Lastly, Tacitus, relating the entrance 
of Pompey into the temple, uses the emphatic words, 
‘Inde vulgatum nuillas intus deum effigies ; vacuam 
sedem et inania arcana’ (Hist.59). How the ark 
disappeared will be considered presently (see next §). 
Suffice it to add here that the sépher torah or * Book of 
the Law’ succeeded to the undivided reverence of true 
Israelites, and is still, with its embroidered mantle and 
ornaments, the most sacred object in every synagogue. 

When, then, and how did this holy thing, which, ac- 
cording to Jer. 326, was by many so painfully missed, pass 

Rd We have accounted for one 
8. Its fate. SH ESB Un our historical notices respect- 
ing the ark : how shall we explain the still longer and 
stranger lacuna which extends from (say) 960 to 586 
R.c.? Why is it that neither the historians nor the 
prophets of this period (sofar as we possess their works) 
refer to the fortunes of the ark or to the popular rever- 
ence for it in their own time? Three answers seem 
possible. (1) Soon after 960 the ark may have been 
captnred by an enemy —a calamity which was deliberately 
suppressed by the historians, just as they suppressed the 


6. Perm nent 
abode. 


7. Disappear- 
ance. 


1 We must not refer here to 1 IC. 226, which states, according 
to MT, that Abiathar used to 'bear the ark before Pavid — 
z.é., in his campaigns. The right reading is, not yn, ark,’ hut 
“ipx, ‘ephod’ ;cp 18.2369. Cp the same mistake in r S. 1418, 
MT. (So first Thenius.) 
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destruction of the temple of Shiloh. Giesebrecht and 
Couard have pointed to the invasion of Judah by Shishak 
‘SeSonk I.), king of Egypt, about 928, as the occasion 
of this (see 1K. 1426). ‘The objection is that Shishak’s 
campaign, as the bas-reliefs at Karnak appear to prove, 
was against Israel as well as Judah, and that, Egypt 
being too weak at that time to think of permanent con- 
pests, the expedition must have been simply due to 
vainglory and to greed. If Shishak took away from 
Palestine anything in the nature of an idol, it must have 
been the ‘ golden calves’ of Jeroboam, and not the out- 
wardly unattractive wooden chest in the sanctuary of the 
templeof Rehoboam. Besides,Rehoboam and his priests 
would never have allowed the capture of the ark to 
become known : they would certainly, in the interests of 
the temple, have substituted a new chest, for which 
pious fiction the supposed discoveriesof Babylonian kings 
mentioned by Tiele (BAG461) may perhaps furnish a 
parallel. (2) The ark may have been carried away with 
the temple treasures in 785, by Joash, king of Israel 
(2 K. 1414), who would hardly have omitted to reclaim 
the long-lost treasure of the Ephraimitish sanctuary at 
Shiloh. The objection to this is that the ark had long 
ceased to be the special possession of a tribe, and that 
events had proved that Joash could well dispense with 
the ark, while to have carried it away would have been 
an offence against the great hero of united Israel — David. 
(3) The ark (whichwas probably renewed by the priests, 
when decayed from age) may have retained its place till 
the great catastrophe in 586, and previously to this may 
have lost much of its ancient prestige owing to the 
growing sense of the inconsistency of identifying such an 
object as the ark with the great God Yahwé, and 
perhaps also to discourses of the prophets against a 
superstitious reverence for the ark which have been lost, 
or even suppressed by editors. This view—which is in 
the main that adopted in 4 Esd.1022, and implied by 
the legend in 2 Macc. 25 (cpbelow, § 15), that Jeremiah # 
hid the tabernacle and the ark and the altar of incense 
in a cave—is by no means an improbable one. The 
only obvious objection to it can easily be met. The 
assertion in Dent.104 f that the ark was simply the 
repository of two inscribed tables of stone need not 
imply that D, like P, is an archzeologist, and that the 
object which is thus wrongly described no longer existed. 
It is more natural to suppose that, like the other fetishes 
to which this writer is so vehemently opposed, the sacred 
stones which (aswe shall see) were the objects venerated 
of old in the ark still held their place, concealed from 
view but secure. The Deuteronomist, speaking in the 
name of Moses, could not help assuming the sanctity of 
the ark and its contents. In the interests of piety, 
however, he transformed (as far as words could do it) the 
nature of the objects in the ark. That venerable coffer 
was not, he meant to say, in any sense the dwelling of the 
deity. whom no temple could hold (1 K. 827) : it simply 
contained a perfect written embodiment of the funda- 
mental demands of Israel's righteous God. 
This leads us to consider the origin and affinities of 
the ark. For the ark of the Deuteronomist (and of P), 
with its two inscribed tables, no parallel has 
9. oe been found. Prof. Sayce indeed refers. to 
navure. wie Rassam’s discovery of a coffer with two 
inscribed alabaster tablets in a little temple at Balawat, 
near Mésul ;3 but the coffer (which was not placed in 
the sanctuary) also was of alabaster, and with its con- 
tents corresponds to the chests containing sacred books 
which were among the regular appurtenances of Egyptian 
(and probably of Syrian) temples, but were not meant to 
be carried. For the ark known to the earliest Hebrew 
traditions, however, there are many monumental 


1 St. GV713537-; WMM, As. # Zu, 166-169. 

2 In the Talmud (Herajoth, 122) it is Josiah who hides the 
ark and other sacred objects, including the pot of manna (see 
below, § 15). 

3 Sayce, Azbbert Lectures, 65 5 cp Pinches, TSBA 7 83. 
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parallels. In Egypt, for instance (from which Renan 
too hastily derives the Israelite ark), no festal pro- 
cession could be sculptured or painted without them.? 
The arks, with their images, were placed on boats, 
which were ornamented at the ends with heads of 
the divinities within; the king himself, being divine, 
also had his ark-boat. Such an ark-boat, too, is 
referred to in the strange story of the daughter of the 
king of Babtan,? where an image of the god Honsu is 
said to have been transported to Syria, to deliver a 
princess from the spirit that oppressed her. These 
shrine-boats must originally have had their parallels in 
Babylonia : the constant expression for the sacred arks 
in the cuneiform texts is e/p2 8—7.e. , ‘ships.’ Within the 
best-known historical periods, however, it was in simple 
arks or coffers that the images of the gods were borne 
in procession at the Babylonian (and Assyrian) festivals. 
Thus it appears that two things were essential in a 
sacred arlc—that it should be of a size and a material 
which woold permit it to he carried, and that it should 
contain a representation or mystic symbol of a deity. 
The ark known to David and Solomon doubtless com- 
plied with these conditions. It was a simple wooden 
box, such as the ancestors of the Israelites had used in 
their nomadic state for their few valuables, # without either 
the coating of gold or the cherubim with which the 
reverence of a later writer provided it. As to its 
10. Content contents, the inscribed ‘ tables of stone,' 
- Contents. hich we should never have expected 
to find in the Holy of Holies, were but a substitute of 
the imagination for some mystic symbol or representation 
of Yahwé. Of what did that symbol consist? We are, 
of course, bound to do what we can to minimise the 
fiction or error of the Deuteronomist ; but we must not 
deviate from the paths of historical analogy. These 
duties are reconciled by the supposition that the ark 
contained two sacred stones (or one).4 This view, no 
doubt, implies a survival of fetishism; but there are 
traces enough of fetishism (on which see IDOLATRY, § 4) 
elsewhere in Hebrew antiquity to justify it. The stones 
(or stone) must have been ancient in the extreme. They 
(or it) originally had no association with Yahwk; they 
represented the stage when mysterious personality and 
power were attached to lifeless matter. Being portable, 
however, they were different from the sacred stones 
of Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Shechem, and En-rogel, 
and are most naturally viewed as specimens of those 
beetyls, animated stones, which, according to Sancho- 
niathon, were formed by the heaven-god, and were 
presumably meteorites. They may have belonged 
originally to the tribe afterwards called Ephraim; and 
when the several tribes united in worshipping Yahwk, 
the God of Moses, the Ephraimitish ark with its contents 
may have been adopted as the chief sacred symbol of 
Yahwk. Theearliest narrators (see above, § 3, end) viewed 
the arlc (which was virtually one with what it contained) 
as a substitute for the immediate presence of Yahwk, the 
sin of the ‘Golden Calf' at Sinai having proved the 
Israelites to be unripe for such an immense privilege. 
The primitive Israelites, however, who knew nothing of 
the story referred to, must have regarded it, not as a 
substitute, but as the reality itself. 
The portableness of the Israelitish ark did not, it is 
true, lead to its being carried about in processions. The 
reason is that, to the Israelite, the object 
11. Treatment. within the ark was much more than an 


1 See the procession of the arks of Amen Ré’, Mit, and Honsu 
(the Thehan triad) in the second court of the temple of Ramfelses 
II, at Medinet Haba (Wilkinson, Axe, Egyptians, 3 289) 
and Plate V. in Naville’s Festzval Hall of Osorben, 2(cpp. 18). 

2 Maspero, &P(?) 340-45. 

3 Del. Ass, NWB 5s,¥, edz#fuzt. On the processional arks in 
Babylonia, see Tiele, ZA 2179 FH; C. J. Ball, PSBA 144. 

4 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1227. 

5 Cp Vatke, Dze Rel, des A T3215 St. GVI 457, 5 Benzinger, 
Hebr. Arch. 370. There were and still are two sacred stones, 
a black and a white, built into the wall of the Ka'ba at Mecca 
(WRS, Ki#. 297f). 
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idol. It was not merely one of a class of objects, each 
of which contained a portion of the magical virtue of 
the deity whom it represented :1 it was the only object 
with which Yahwk was so closely connected that the ark 
(for reverence forbade mention of the stones) and Yahwé 
were practically synonymousterms. It was, therefore, too 
sacred to be moved for a slight reason. Worshippers 
would rather make a procession round or before the ark 
(cp 258. 6x4) than bear it in procession themselves. The 
reverence implied in the story in aS. 66 7. may represent 
the feeling of an age later than David's; but circumstances 
had long been leading up to that extreme exaggeration. 
The higher the conception of Yahwk became, the greater 
was the awfulness which encompassed the ark,? until (it 
appears probable) by a natural reaction the nobler 
Israelites rejected the fetishistic conception of the ark 
and its contents altogether, Thus we get one great 
distinction between the arlc of the Israelites and other 
sacred arks : it was not subservient to idolatry. The 
only occasions on which it left its resting-place were 
times of war. Then, indeed, it was carried with the host 
into the fray, just as the Philistine images were carried 
into battle by the Philistines {2 S.521)—not to speak of 
Arabian and Carthaginian parallels. It was not specially 
a ‘warlike palladium,’ however, except for the periods 
when war rather than peace was the normal state 
of the people;4 and we have found even David, at a 
great crisis in his life, deciding to put his trust in his 
God without the presence of the ark. 
The notices of later writers are valuable mainly for 
the religious history of the period of their authors. They 
show us how, near the close of the pre-exilic 
12. Later (and afterwards in the post-exilic)age, pious 
notices. men imagined to themselves the nature and 
circumstances of the ark. It is, therefore, unsafe to 
infer with Berthean, from 2 Ch. 353, that the ark was re- 
movecl from the sanctuary by Manasseh ; unsafe, also, 
to infer, with the old Cambridge scholar Spencer, from 
Ps description of the ark, that it was designeclly macle 
like the arks of Egypt, in order that the Israelites 
might miss no splendour or elegance which had charmed 
their eyes at Zoan. That Manasseh, with his syncret- 
istic liberality, would have removed the ark is altogether 
improbable. Spencer's theory, on the other hand, 
may contain an element of truth, and is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the view developed out of P's acconnt 
by Riehm.® It is probable that the priestly legislator 
(P,), in his description of the ark, did, unconsciously 
and in no servile manner, take suggestions from the 
sacred chests of Babylonia and Egypt, which he had 
seen or heard of. The simple chest of which J and E 
had doubtless spoken was unworthy (he thought) to 
be in any sense the symbol of the 'Lord of the whole 
earth.’ Not such an ark could Moses have ordered 
to be made, for Yahwk was all-wise and must have 
* filled’ the artificers of the ark and the tabernacle ‘ with 
a divine spirit in wisdom and understanding’ (Ex. 
35 3t). We must not, however, overlook the 
references to the ark in writings of the Deuteronomic 
school. We are told (Dt.108) that Yahwk ‘ separated 
the tribe of Levi to bear the ark of the &’72¢# of YahwB,' 
and in Dt. 319 (cp2s £) we find a special title given to 
* the priests the sons of Levi,' which is derived from this 
function (cpJosh. 33). For other Deuteronomicreferences 
to the ark, see Dt. 8125 f. Josh. 833 1 K. 325 619 89 21- 


1 Cp Maspero, RP() 343, n. 2. 

2 Cp 18.620, ‘And the men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is 
able to stand before Yahwk, this holy God?’ © 

3 See WRS, Re2, Sent.(2) 37. 

4 Kautzsch and Kraetzschmar (see ‘Literature *) hardly seem 
to hit the mark. We cannot lay any stress on the titles in 1S. 
44 28.6 on grounds stated already (above § 3. 

5 Riehm thinks (HW W7B@), art. ‘ Bundesladk’) that the ark was 
constructed in such a way as to show the diametrical opposition 
between the religion of revelation and the religion of nature 
worship, the presence of Yahwk (symholised by the cherubim on 
the ark) being conditional on Israel's performance of its covenant- 
duties. 
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‘We now return to the much more important notices 
in the Priestly Code and in Chronicles. A fnll descrip. 
tion of the ark is given in Ex. 2510-22 

” 871-9. It was made of acacia wood. 
destiipuion, This statement is possibly based on tradi- 
tion which is particular as to the materials of sacred 
objects. The shittah-tree grows not only in Arabia, 
but also in parts of Palestine : the ark, therefore, could 
be renewed if necessary. It was oblong—two cubits 
and ahalf in length, one and a half in breadth and in 
height. Gold was overlaid on it within and without, 
and on the lid, which had a projecting golden rim (+), 


was a plate of pure gold (nbd 5 see MERCY-SEAT), 


sustaining two golden cherubim (see CHERUB, i.), or 
winged figures, whose wings extended over the ark, 
From these cherubim Yahwé promised to communicate 
with Moses, and reveal his will for Israel. According 
to Ex. 3026, the arlc was to be anointed along with the 
tabernacle and the rest of its furniture. When made, 
it was brought, we are told, to Moses (8935), and 
placed by him in the tabernacle, screened by the veil1 
(z.e., in the Holy of Holies; see 2633 ,). In Lev.162 
the sanctity of the arlc is emphasised by the command 
that Aaron (z.e., the High Priest) shall enter the Holy 
of Holies only once a year. In Nu. 33: the charge of 
the ark is committed to the Kohathites, and in 45 it is 
commanded that when the tabernacle is moved Aaron 
and his sons (7.e., the priests) shall carefully cover up the 
ark with the veil, before the Kohathites take it up, in 
order that the latter may neither see (v.20) nor touch 
a. 15) the holy things. In 789 (RV) the Voice {7.e., of 
Yahweé) speaks to Moses from the ‘ Mercy-Seat.' The 
gloss in Judg. 2027 7 —a gloss added under the influence 
of P,—states that the ark was at Bethel in the days of 
Phinehas, and the editors, who follow Pg, doubtless 
understood that the ark was always in the tabernacle 
till the battle of Aphek (cp TABERNACLE). 

The Chronicler adds scarcely any fresh incidents to the 
account of theark, and edits the earlier narrativesin Samuel 
14. Chronicler and Kings on the assumption that the 

7 ’ regulations of the Priestly Code were ob- 

ete. served throughout the history. In 1 Ch. 
151f. he makes David say, ‘ None ought to carry the ark 
of God but the Levites,' and they carry it accordingly ; 
and at first sight it appears as if the Philistine Obed- 
edom became a Levite (vv.1821 24); see however OBED- 
EDom, 2. A profound sense of the sanctity of the ark 
is shown in 1Ch.282, where the ark or the ‘Mercy- 
seat ' is called ' the footstool of God,' and in 2 Ch. 8:1, 
where Solomon refuses to let Pharaoh's daughter dwell 
in the palace of David, * because the places (?) are holy, 
whereunto the ark of Yahwé hath come.' In 353, 
Josiah commands the Levites to ‘put the holy ark in 
the Temple': 'it shall not be a burden on your 
shoulders." 

The only direct references to the ark in the Psalms 
are in Ps. 1328 (cp 2Ch.64x), where it is styled 
yay yiny, ‘ark of thy strength’; and in Ps.786r, 
Whiere God is said to have delivered his ‘strength’ 
(é.e., the ark) into captivity. An indirect .reference has 
often been supposed in Pss.24 47 and 68; but this in- 
volves the untenable assumption of their pre-exilic origin. 

The ark is only twice mentioned in the NT. It and 
its contents are described in Heb. 94 as in P,, except 

NT that the pot of manna (see above, § 8, note) 
1b. * is said to have been in (instead of deséde) the 
ark. In Rev. Ilz9, after the seventh angel has sounded, 
‘the temple of God in heaven’ is opened, and the ‘ ark 
of God's covenant’ is seen within. The words ‘in 
heaven' (6 ¢ r@ odpav@) are however probably an 
editorial insertion (Spitta). It is the earthly (not the 
heavenly) temple that is referred to, and the meaning 
of the statement is that the ark which was hidden (so 


1 This seclusion is in harmony with the transcendentalism of 
the later conception of the divine nature. 
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tradition variously said) by Jeremiah or Josiah, shall 
suddenly reappear in the sanctuary in the latter days. 
See, besides Spencers, De legibus Hebreorum (1685), Seyring 
‘on the names of the ark), Z47'W 11 114-124 [’91]; Couard (on 
. the religious and national import of the ark), 
16. Literature. ZATW 12 [’92]; Kautzsch (on the title 
Yahwe Seha'oth), ¢4,..6{’86], 17-22,; Kosters, 
THT, 27 361-378 ['93]; Di. on Ex. 25; Nowack’s and Benzinger’s 
Heb, Arch. 5 Winclcler, GI 1 [’95], 70-77; Kraetzschmar, Die 
Bundesvorstellung, 1896, pp. 208-220; Bahr, Sy#zbolzk, 1482, etc. 
‘on other sacred arks); Simpson, ‘ Ark-shrines of Japan,’ 7S 2A 
> 550-554. T.K.C 
ARKITE (‘ppa—z.e., the ‘Arkite, man of ‘Arka; 
apoyKaloc [ADEL, Jos. Ant. i. 62; cpSam. SPYY]), a 
Canaanite {Phoenician} tribe, Gen. 1017=1 Ch. Irs (om. 
B, apaket LL]); see GroGrapny, § 16,1. Arka (cp 
apxyn, Jos. Z¢.} is mentioned among the cities taken 
by Tiglath-pileser TI. (cp KAT@ 104,254), and, 
at a much earlier period, in the Amarna tablets (e.g., 
78, 12, [rkata,; once [126, 22] /rkat; the Arkantu 
of Thotmes 111. seems to be a collateral form).4 The 
lofty ze/Z commanding the remains of the ancient city 
was discovered by Shaw in 1722. At its S. foot flows 
the Nahr 'Arka in a deep rocky bed, towards the sea, 
two hours distant. To the E. of the ¢eZ is the village 
of ‘Arka, about x2 m. N. of Tripolis. It was an 
important place in the Roman period, when, through 
being the birthplace of Alexander Severus, it was called 
Caesarea Libani. It was famous for the worship of 
Astarte. See Smiths Dict, Class. Geog. s.v. Arca; 
Schii. G/V 1498 n. 


ARMAGEDDON, RV Har-MAGEDOoN (apmareA- 
AwN[{TR], Ap MareAwn [WH], apmareAwn [Ti 
Tree]: cod. Am. Hermagedon 5 cp 
1. Romane” EPMAKEA CON, Vers. Memph. ), thename 
author. of the last great battlefield (Rev. 1616). 
‘i Between the sixth vial and the seventh is 
inserted a visiqn (Rev. 1 613 f 16} which has no connection 
with the context, being apparently the sequel of the vision 
of the three angels in Rev.146-11. The three angels 
proclaim the coming judgment upon the world-power 
and the way to escape it; the three demoniacal spirits 
(from the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet) 
seek to counteract this by ‘ gathering the kings of the 
whole world for the war of the great day of God the 
Almighty.’ The junction of forces is made at ‘ the 
place which is called in Hebrew Har-Magedon.” 

Two questions have to be asked : (1) What did the 
writer understand by Har-Magedon (if this is the correct 
reading)? and (2) What was the meaning of the term 
in the source, whether written or oral, from which he 
drew? It is in the highest degree probable that the 
writer himself interpreted the phrase, ‘the mountains of 
Megiddo' (cp Apyap:fiy= Mount Gerizim, Eupolemus 
ap. Eus. PE 917). Both from its natural advantages 
and from its history the Platz of Megiddo (Zech.121t} 
would have been the more obvious scene of such a great 
gathering; but the writer could plausibly justify the 
substitution of ‘ mountains’ for ‘plain’ by the much- 
studied apocalyptic descriptions of Ez.3882z 392417, 
where the hordes of Gog are said to meet their end 
‘upon the mountains of Israel.' Megiddo itself is, of 
course, a hill-town, though close to the great Plain of 
which it commands the southern entrance : there is 
nothing incorrect, therefore, in the phrase ‘the 
mountain-district of Megiddo." Har-Magedon is no 
doubt half-Hebrew ; but it would be strange if readers 
of Jewish Greek could not interpret it (cp terms like 
Naye® in @). See APOCALYPSE, § 46. 

If, however, we hold it to be probable that the small 
apocalypse (see Spitta, Ofeé. 568)to which 1616 belongs 

Original is a translation of a Hebrew original, and 
2. Origina certain, at any rate, that the writer built 
meaning. to a considerable extent on traditional 

1 Cp the ethnic /r#axataz_on the monolith of Shalmaneser 
ll. (92; KB1x172). So Hommel, Gesch, 609, Ed. Meyer 


*Glossen z, d. Thontaf. von el-Aiii.,” Agypizaca (197), Pp. 69 5 
cp WMM, As. w, Zur. 247. 
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semi-mythic stories eschatologically interpreted, it 
becomes a question whether his interpretation of the 
name of the great battlefield as meaning ‘ mountains of 
Megiddo' is correct. The restoration of the original 
text offered by a writer in ZATIV 7170 ['87], 
yaa 30 (‘will gather them unto his fruitful mountain *— 
Le, the monntain-land of Israel), does not give a 
definite locality, which seems. to be required in this 
context. Nor are the attempted numerical explana- 
tions quoted by Spitta (Ogend. 402} more probable. 
Gunkel, therefore, thinks (Schégf. 266) that ‘ Harma- 
gedon' must be a name of mythic origin, connected 
in some way with the fortunes of the dragon who is 
the lineal heir of the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, the 
personification of chaos and all evil (cp CREATION, 
§ ». On p. 389 of the same work Zimmern com- 
municates a conjecture of Jensen that payedwy is 
identical with puyadwy in the divine name ‘Teceuryadwr, 
the husband of ’Rpeocxryad (=Bab. EreSkigal), the 
Babylonian goddess of the underworld. See Rhein. 
Aus. 4949, where in a magic formula given by Kuhnert 
from Greek papyri we read, Oeois yGovlors “Cereuryadwv 
cat xovpn Tleprepovn *“HperxuyaX «7,0. (see also 
HADAD-RIMMON). The same two (doubtless Baby- 
lonian) names occur on a leacl tablet from Alexandria, 
Rhein, Afus. 18 563, where the former is given as 
‘Yeceppiyadwy. It would be natural that the spot where 
Tiamat was defeated (and was again to be defeated) by 
Marduk should be called by a name which included that 
of a god of the underworld. T.K.C. 


ARMENIA (D738), aK. 1937 Is.8738f AV, RV 
ARARAT. 


ARMLET (7343, emmAoKkion [BAFL]), so RV for 
AV TABLer in Ex. 3522 (TrepikeZton ? [BAFL]), Nu. 
3150. It may be doubted, however,'whether the word 
does not mean an ornament for the neck (so RVmg. 
NECKLACE) —perhapsa necklace consisting of a number 
of little spheres, cp Ar. kusmzat*, a little ball. See 
ORNAMENTS. 


ARMONI (33298, ‘Palatinus’?; epmaonoer [Bl]. 
-ntet [A], ayi [L]), a son of Saul sacrificed by David 
to the vengeance of the Gibeonites (aS, 218t). See 
RizPAH. Neither he nor Mephibosheth [1], the two 
sons of Rizpah, is mentioned elsewhere. 


ARMOUR, ARMS (D°3), 18.1754 See BREAST- 
PLATE, I, HELMET, GREAVES, SHIELD ; and cp WAR, 
and WEAPONS. 


ARMOUR-BEARER cos xb), which happens to 
occur only with a suffix, "73 ‘3, Judg. 954, ete., or in the 


constr. st., axh 5 nv, 2 8.2337 1 Ch. 1139). 
Abimelech, Sail, Joab, allhad armour-bearers ; Goliath's 
squire is called a shield-bearer (1S.177). On the age 
of armour-bearers, cp WRS, O7/Cl) 431 ; Che. Aids 
to Crit, 770.  Is.5211, mm ba ows (EV ‘ Ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord’) is taken by most com- 
mentators (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Cheyne formerly) to 
mean ‘armour-bearers of Yahwé’; but this is im- 
probable (see Di. ad loc.). 

ARMOURY. In Neh. 319 pwn, ‘weapons, arming,’ 
(G,  cuvdarovea), and in Jer.5025 ayiN, ‘treasure, 
store,' are probably contractions for pWarl M3, ‘ house 
of weapons,’ and ¥INT M3, ‘house of treasure’ 
respectively. In Cant. 44 'thy neck is like the tower 
of David builded for an armoury’ nivpbnd is difficult, 
Vg. renders it cum propugnaculis, while @ merely 
transliterates (@aAm«d@ [BK]. -Agi. [A]), and OS®) 202, 
84 has OadriwO—érdrén } wwydrd, The meaning 
‘armoury’ has no philological basis (see Del. ad doe.), 
and yet it is the only meaning which suits the context. 
Cheyne (£xg. Times, June '98) supposes corruption & 
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the text and reads onde’ ‘for the shields... The neck 


of the Shulamite is compared to the tower of David 
adorned with small metal plates—z.e., perhaps to the 
‘house of the forest of Lebanon’ in which were sus- 
pended the shields and targets of gold. Fancifully the 
poet represents these shields as suspended on the outside 
(cpEzek, 2711). Budde and Siegfried agree in placing 
the ‘ tower’ at Jerusalem. 


ARMY (N33, bon, N27). The main army of 
Israel, like that of all primitive nations, and, in the last 
resort, of all nations, consisted of the 
whole able-bodied adult male population. 

levy. In Nu. 11-3 (P), twenty is fixed as the 
age at which a man became a soldier; but it is not 
probable that any such regulation was rigidly observed 
in practice. This general levy constituted the fighting 
force of Israel in the wilderness, at the time of the 
settlement and under the 'Judges,' and remained its chief 
militaryresonrce throughout its national history. Under 
the ‘Judges,’-the armies mentioned are, for the most 
part, the levy of the tribes or clans immediately con- 
cerned. On special occasions, however, such as the war 
against Sisera, and Saul's relief of Jabesh-gilead, all the 
fighting men of Israel were summoned, and_ their 
obedience to the summons was represented as a para- 
mount religious duty. 

The armies obtained from such levies varied greatly 
in number and efficiency; a clan, or even a tribe, 
whose immediate interests were threatened, would 
readily take the field in its full strength. An appeal 
for a general levy of Israel would scarcely ever be more 
than partially responded to; Deborah (Judg.5) com- 
plains of the absence of Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and 
Asher ; the national leaders sought to prevent such dere- 
lictions from duty by the most solemn appeals to 
religious sanctions — Deborahcurses Meroz (Judg. 523), 
and Saul, when a spirit (or impulse} from God came 
upon him, threatened to cut in pieces the oxen of all 
recreants (1S, 116). 

When armies were required these national or tribal 
levies were called together by messenger (a'3xp5q va 


1S. 117), sound of trumpet ("piv Judg. 634), or erection of 
standard, or other signal (oa Jer. 46, see ENSIGN); 


when the emergency was over they dispersed to their 
homes. They were well suited to carry on or repel 
border forays, but could not maintain prolonged war- 
fare, especially at any distance from their own territory, 
or even oppose adequate resistance to any formidable 
invasion. These levies were composed entirely of 
infantry (bx 1S.410 154); the Israelite territory, in 
early times, was chiefly hill-country, where cavalry 
force could neither be formed nor used. The first 
Israelite who is mentioned as possessing horses is 
Absalom, aS.151 (cp HORSE, § 3). 
Such armies were very loosely organised. As Well- 
hausen (47 436 [’85]) points out, 'what there was of 
permanent official authority Jay in the 
2, Command, hands of the elders and heads ci host: 
in time of war they commanded each his own household. 
force.' So Abraham leads the expedition to rescue Lot 
(Gen.14), and Jair conquers the ‘tent villages of Jair’ 
(Nu.3241). Similarly, P describes the ‘ princes’ of the 
tribes as also their captains in war (Nu. 1f.). Deborah 
(Judg.514 7) speaks of the princes and leaders of Is- 
sachar and other tribes (see GOVERNMENT, § 21). In 
practice, however, the hereditary heads of tribes and 
clans were often set aside on account of the ability and 
self-assertion of other leaders. Indeed, these hereditary 
heads of houses play a very small part in the actual 
history, possibly because history emphasises what is 
exceptional. The 'judges,' whose main function was 
to head the Israelite armies in special emergencies, were 
men called by a kind of divine inspiration. Gideon 
and Saul are not the heads of their tribes or even clans : 


1. General 
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Gideon's family was 'poor in Manasseh and he was 
the least in his father's house' (Judg.615), and Saul's 
family is described in almost identical terms (1S. 
Q2x). In the absence of any other widely recognised 
authority, the priests of the great sanctuaries, ‘and 
especially of the ark, sometimes assumed the command 
of armies, when called by ambition or the sense of 
duty (DEBoRAH [g.v.], the house of ELI [g.v.], SAMUEL 
ada When the tribes were partly merged in the 
ingdoms, and tlie clans and families were in a measure 
superseded by the towns and village communities, the 
levy would naturally follow the new order (Amos 53). 
Probably under the kings the levies did not always 
assemble by clans, but men were collected by the royal 
officials from the various districts (cp GOVERNMENT, 
§ 20). In any case, the organisation of the levies was 
subordinated to that of the standing army, and they 
were divided into ‘ thousands,' 'hundreds,' 'fifties,' and 
‘tens,’ institutions which are said by an ancient tradi- 
tion, Ex. 1825 (JE),to have originated with Moses. 
A second important element of the military strength 
of Israel, as of all nations at a similar stage of develop- 
ment, lay in the personal following of 
3. Bands. men who made war their occupation. 
These ‘ bands’ (7773, also used of a division of an army) 


may be roughly ‘likened to the vassals of feudal 
chiefs, the ‘free companies’ of the middle ages, and 
even to the banditti in unsettled districts. As in the 
case of England and Scotland, the ‘bands’ flourished 
specially on the frontiers; the territory of Israel had 
a frontier very long in proportion to its area. Such 
‘bands’ could take the field mnch sooner than a clan- 
levy, and would be better disciplined and much more 
expert in warfare. More than once they rendered 
signal service to the nation. The ‘ vain fellows’ whom 
that captain of banditti, Jephthah, gathered round him 
(apy OWI, Judg. 113) were the kernel of the army 
which defeated Ammon, and David's following was one 
chief instrument in the restoration of Israel after Gilboa. 
IS, 22-30 gives us a detailed account of the formation, 
character, and career of such a body (see DAVID, § 4). 
It was a self-constituted frontier-guard, living on the 
plunder of the neighbouring tribes and by levying 
blackmail on their fellow-countrymen, whom they 
claimed to protect. The warlike services rendered by 
the ‘bands’ were accompanied by serious drawbacks. 
They added to the danger of civil war ; they embittered 
the relations with neighbouring tribes; and they were 
capable, like David, of taking service with foreigners 
even against their own countrymen. We do not hear 
of them after David's time; they would scarcely be 
tolerated by powerful kings, hut were sure to reappear 
in unsettled times. 
As the main function of a king was that of permanent 
commander-in-chief,a monarchy implied some sort of 
standing army and permanent military 
4 Army. organisation. In time of peace the king 
kept a bodyguard as the main support of his authority, 
and this bodyguard formed the nucleus of the army in 
war (cp GOVERNMENT, § 18). We find Saul ‘ choosing’ 
3000 men (18. 132) and sending the rest of the people 
to their tents. He did not keep these chosen men as 
a permanent army, for in 1S.242 he chooses another 
3000 when he wishes to pursue David. Probably he 
did his best throughout his reign to keep by him a 
picked force, which was virtually a standing army. He 
had a permanent commander-in-chief, Abner (way 
1§.1450), and his personal following must have in- 
cluded other permanent military officers (cp GOVERN- 
MENT, § 21). David's band of followers during his 
exile served as the kernel of a much more complete and 
extensive military organisation. The office of com- 
mander-in-chief remained a permanent institution, and 
the captains of the host (ona “wy 25. 244) also appear 
as permanent officers. A bodyguard, practically a 
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continuation of David's companions in exile, was formed, 
ind its captain is mentioned as one of the great officers 
of state (2S. 818 2023 2323, mwbwnrdsy raa3 owdyioryp 
yarn). Now, however, the bodyguard had come to 
sonsist of foreign mercenaries, ' Cherethites and Pele- 
thites,' probably Philistines (see CHERETHITES, CAPH- 
Tor). In 28, 1518 we find 600 Philistines from Gath 
in David's army; @'s payyral, however (in a 
doublet), suggests a reading gédbdrim, or ‘mighty 
men,’ for gidtim, or ‘ Gittites.' If the latter is the 
correct reading, the Gittites may have ‘been either 
part of the bodyguard, or else an independent band of 
mercenaries (see DAVID, § 11(4}). The Cherethites and 
Peletliites are not mentioned after the death of David ; 
but the bodyguard of foreign mercenaries must have 
remained a permanent institution. 31K.1427 speaks 
of the captains of the guard, literally ‘runners' (me 
p’sia), that kept the palace gates (cp 2K. 102s). 
2 K.114 speaks of ‘the centurions of the Carites and of 
the guards’ (orsada o> ninpa “w), where the Carites 
are possibly identical with the Cherethites. If the 
reading in 2S. 238 is correct, and if wow in when wx 
(AV ‘chief among the captains'; RV ‘chief of the 
captains ') is rightly explained as referring to the third 
occupant of a chariot (rpiordrys [BAL], Ex. 147 154, 
etc.), it may indicate the use of chariots by David, 
though it is probably used in its later sense of ‘ captain’ 
(see CHARIOT, § 10). 

With the very doubtful exception of these ‘ shalishim,' 
we have no reference to Israelite chariots and cavalry 
before the end of David's reign. 

According to EV of 28. 84, he reserved horses for a hundred 
chariots out of the spoil taken from Hadad‘ezer ben Rehob, king 
of Zobah; @BAL translates 'reserved for himself a hundred 
chariots." Reuss and Kautzsch translate 'a hundred chariot 
horses. No reference is made to the use of these chnriots or 
horses in war; moreover, the passage probably belongs to the 
last editor of Samuel. 

Solomon, however, established a force of 1400 
chariots and 12,000 horsemen (1K.1026), and accord- 
ingly we find mentioned among his officers 'captains 
of his chariots and of his horsemen’ (ygjast 1279 "J, 1 K. 
922). Occasional references occur in the later history 
to Israelite chariots and horsemen (2 K. 821 137). Prob- 
ably the armies of Israel and Judah were modelled on 
the army of Solomon till the end of these monarchies ; 
but their main reliance would be on the infantry. To- 
wards the close of the Jewish monarchy a quasi-religious 
feeling against the use of chariots and cavalry seems to 
have arisen, and Dt. 1716 forbids the king to multiply 
horses (cp. Dt.201 Is.31z). The references to the 
houghing of horses by Joshua (Josh. 1169) and David 
(zS. 84) are probably due to a Deuteronomic redactor. 

Nothing is said about paying soldiers. In earlier 
times the Israelites who formed the national levy would 

‘ find their own weapons and _ pro- 
5. Maintenance. visions, the latter being often obtained 
from the enemy by plunder or from friends by gift 
or exaction. Probably throughout the history the 
general levy was mostly provided for in this way; 
though, as the royal government became more powerful 
and more completely organised, it may have done 
something towards feeding and arming these levies 
(see GOVERNMENT, § 20). 

The bodyguard and the rest of the standing army, 
including the charioteers and cavalry, stood on a 
different footing. They were maintained by the govern- 
ment (1 K. 427), chariot cities being assigned as a pro- 
vision for the chariots and cavalry. They were probably 
paid; certainly the foreigners in the bodyguard did not 
serve for nothing. The plunder taken from enemies 
would be an important part of the remuneration of the 
soldiers, and a principle of division between the actual 
combatants and the reserve is laid down in 15, 8024. 
The rules as to exemption from military service in 
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Dt. 20 are probably an ideal based on traditional public 
opinion. 

No reliance can be placed on the numbers which are 
given for Israelite armies. At the same time, the two 
kingdoms seem to have been populous in prosperous 
times, and a general levy of able-bodied adults may 
sometimes have attained very large dimensions. 

Under powerful kings the Israelite armies were 
strengthened by rhe auxiliary forces of subject allies 
—~é.g., Edom (2 K.3). Doubtless such assistance was 
sometimes purchased, after the manner of the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 25. 

The details as to the Levites in the account of the 
deposition of Athaliah in 2Ch, 23 (cp 2K. 11) were 
age probably suggested by the institutions of 
6. Levitical the Chronicler's own time(czvca 3008. C.). 

guard, These details seem to show that the 
Levitical guard of the Temple was then in existence. 
As this guard is not provided for in the Priestly Code, 
it was probably formed after the time of Ezra. Possibly 
the mposrdrys Tot iepod [VA] in 2 Macc.34 may have 
been the captain of this guard. If so, however, it is 
difficult to suppose that the present text is correct in 
ascribing him to the tribe of Benjamin (see, however, 
BENJAMIN, §7 end). The captain of this guard, under 
the title of erparyyis, is mentioned by Josephus in his 
account of the time of Claudius Czesar (Azz. xx. 62), 
and of the destruction of the Temple (B/ vi.53). and 
in Lk. 22452 and Acts 41 52426. Probably the officers, 
danpérai, who assisted in the arrest of Jesus (Jn.183, cp 
73245) belonged to this body. 

In the post-exilic period. under the suzerainty of the 
Persians, and of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, 
the Jews could scarcely be said to have 
an army. The Book of Nehemiah 
clearly shows that they had to trust to their own energy 
and courage for protection against hostile neighbours ; 
but they fought as a city militia rather than as a peasant 
levy. 

The revolt of the Maccabees made Judeea a military 
power. The long wars not only habituated the bulk of 
the people to arms, but also produced a standing 
army, which soon included many foreign mercen- 
aries. Jewish soldiers also received pay (1 Macc. 14-32), 
probably, however, only picked bands that formed the 
standing army and ranked with the other mercenaries. 
Josephus (B/i. 25) tells us that Hyrcanus I. (135-107 
B.C.) was the first Jew who maintained foreign mercen- 
aries (fevorpogetv). Alexander Jannzeus (106-79 B.C.) 
employed Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, and at one 
time was at the head of a mercenary army of rooo horse 
and 8000 foot, in addition to z0,o00 Jews. These 
mercenaries are styled 'Greeks' (B/i.435, cp 54). 
As the Jews had long been subjects of the Greek kings 
of Egypt and Syria, their armies would be equipped and 
disciplined after the Greek fashion. 

When the East fell under the supremacy of Rome, 
the Herods, as clients of Rome, formed their armies on 
8. Roman the Roman model. Indeed, Herod the 

. Great was at times in command of Roman 

Period, forces, and Jewish and mercenary ‘ cohorts’ 
(omefpat) are spoken of as fighting side by side with 
the Romans (B/i.156162). Herods army consisted 
largely of mercenaries drawn chiefly from the Teutonic 
subjects and neighbonrs of the empire— Thracians, 
Germans, and Gauls (B/ i, 339). 

The insurgent armies in the Jewish war were very 
heterogeneous. The national government appointed 
military commanders for the various districts, among 
whom was Josephus. He tells us that he organised an 
army of z00,c00 on the Roman model, including 4500 
mercenaries, a bodyguard of 600, bnt only 250 horse- 
men : a typical Hebrew army in its constitution. The 
garrison of Jerusalem is said to have consisted of 23,400 
men, including Idumzeans and bands of Zealots. They 
seem to have possessed some organisation and dis- 
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cipline, but were divided into adverse factions (B/ 
v. 6p. 

The armies of the other states of Syria did not differ 

essentially from those of Israel. From the first, however, 
9. Foreii they made use of chariots and cavalry, 
is reg and throughout the history, except 

Bree during the reign of Solomon, the Syrians 
were superior to the Israelites in these arms (Josh.114 
1716 Judg. 11947 1S.135 28.84 1K.20125 2231, 
etc.). On the other hand, the great military empires 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon possessed a much more 
extensive and effective military organisation. They 
had corps of chariots, light-armed and heavy-armed 
cavalry and infantry, together with archers and slingers 
and engineers. Their armies inclnded large forces of 
mercenaries and tributaries. For military purposes 
these great empires stood to the Syrian kingdoms in 
about the same relation as that of a first-class European 
power to the smaller Asiatic states. 

It is not necessary to notice the Persian army, and 
of the armies of the Ptolemies and Seleucides we need 
say only that they were modelled on the Macedonian 
armies of Philip and Alexander, with some modifica- 
tions due to Oriental influences. For example, they 
employed elephants (1Macc.117, etc. ). 

The Roman army is incidentally alluded to in the 
NT. The legion (Mt.2653 Mk. 5915 Lu. 830) varied 

R considerably at different times in numbers 
10. Roman and in constitution; during the early 
army. empire it was a compositeforce, consisting 
of about 6000 legionary infantry, together with cavalry, 
light-armed auxiliaries, and military engines. The 
legionary infantry, or legion proper, were divided into 
ten cohorts. The ‘band' (o7etpa) which took Jesus 
(Mt.2727 Mk. 1516 Jn. 18312} was probably a cohort 
(soRV™s:) forming the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 
The same cohort is mentioned in Acts 2131. In Acts 
102 we read of the Italian band, and in 27r of the 
Augustan ‘band.’ The Italian 'band’ may have been 
an independent cohort of Italian volunteers (Schur. G/}7 
1386). The ‘ Augustan band’ (omelpns ZeBaoris) may 
have been part of the Sebastene—-z.e., Samaritan-— 
auxiliaries, who, according to Josephus (Azz. xx. 87), 
farmed a large part of the Roman garrison of Palestine. 
The name might be, and doubtless was, understood as 
‘ Augustan” as well as ‘ Sebastene’ (the title ‘ Augustan’ 
was borne by some of the Roman legions). See further, 
CORNELIUS, § 1. The officers of the legion were the 
tribunes and centurions. Six tribunes were attached to 
a legion and were associated in command. We fre- 
quently find a tribune holding independent command of 
a cohort or larger force : the ‘chief captain’ (Jn.1812 
Acts 21-25), yAlapxos, commanding the cohort at Jeru- 
salem was a tribune. Each cohort contained ten centuries 
or bodies nominally consisting of a hundred men; these 
were commanded by centurions. As the independent 
cohorts were organised on the model of the legions, it is 
probable that the cohorts, tribunes, and centurions of the 
NT belonged to the auxiliary forces. _Mommsen says of 
the Roman garrison in Palestine that it consisted, as 
elsewhere in provinces of the second rank, of a 
moderate number of cavalry and infantry divisions, 
in this case of Samaritans and Syrian Greeks 
subsequently one ala and, five cohorts or about 3000 
men. The province, therefore, did not receive a 
legionary garrison. A small force under a Roman 
commandant occupied the citadel at Jerusalem. During 
the time of the Passover this was reinforced by stationing 
a stronger division of Roman soldiers in one of the 
temple buildings (Prov. Rom. Emp. , ET, 2 186). 
Ww. H. B. 





ARNA (4zwva) b. Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4Esd. 12), apparently = ZERAHIAH in |j Ezra 74. 


ARNAN (J778; opnalBA], apN@NI{L]).  Accord- 
ing to MT of 1 Ch. 321, the "sons of Arnan' occur in the 
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genealogy of Zerubbabel. ©, Vg. and Syr., however, 
make Arnan the son of Rephaiah. The name might 
mean 'noisy'; but .j4~ elsewhere, as a_ personal 
name, being corrupt (see ARAUNAH), and the names of 
the other descendants of Hananiah (see RV) being com- 
pounded with -iah, it seems plausible to correct to myx 
(Adonijah), which may have been abbreviated syn 
(whence, by corruption, 335" or yw). T.K.C 

‘ARNI (apnet (Ti. WH after NBLXT']), Lk.333 RV, 
is the reading to be preferred to AV ARAM. See 
Ram, 1. 

ARNON (}138), Nu. 2123; see Moan. 

AROD (18, apoder [B*], apoadle): [BaPAF], 
aopad [L]), Nu. 2617 = Gen. 4616, Arodi (“TY8, 
apouaAic [A], ayapic [2], oppoAeic [1]), for which 
gentilic form EV in Nu. éZ¢. has Arodite. A name in 
genealogy of GAD (g.v.). Cp ARELI. 


AROER ("YIW, WY; in Judg. 1126 WwW; ze, 
‘bushes of dwarf juniper’! [Lag Semit. 130]; apoHp 
[BAL]; gentilic Aroerite, “YY, see HorHaM, 2). 

rt. A city 'on the edge of the torrcnt-valley of 
Arnon,’ see Moas. (Dt. 236 etc.; cp OS?) 2123: 
8628, dx’ ddpios To bpous, in vertice montis}; the 
descriptions agree with the position of the ruins of 
‘Ara‘ir, on the edge of the precipitous N. bank of the 
ravine of the Arnon (Burclthardt, Syria, 372; Tristram, 
Moab, 129-131). The spot is about 11 m. from the 
mouth of that river. Aroer marked the S. limit of the 
Reubenite territory and of the Israelitish possessions 
eastward of the Jordan, Nu. 3234 Dt. 236 312 448 Josh. 
122 (apywy [B]) 13916 2S. 245 (apoyd [B]) 2 K. 
1033; cp Judg. 1126 (cagnp [A], om. L); 1 Ch. 58. 
In Jer. 4819 (post-exili¢)and in the inscription of Mesha 
(1.26, ayiy) it appears as Moabitish. The Moabites had 
in fact possessed it before the Israelites, in succession to 
the Amorites (cp Nu. 2126). That Aroer on the Arnon 
is meant in 2 S, 245 is now generally admitted (see Dr. 
TBS 285 f.). The expression ‘ the cities of Aroer’ in 
Is. 172 is geographically difficult; there is no doubt a 
corruption of the text (see@ and cp SBOT) . 

2. Aplace E. of Rabbath-Ammon, Josh. 1325 (apaSa 
[B], -pwyp [A]) Jud. 1133}; not identified. Jer. (OS 
965) says it was on a mountain 20 R. m. N. from 
Jerusalem. 

3. A place in the far south of Jndah, 1S, 8028 
(mentioned after Jattir), and probably Josh. 1522 
(mentioned after Dimonah). Identified by Rob. with 
the ruins of ‘Avdra, 3 hrs. ESE. from Beersheba. 
(The payound of GL in 1 S. is perhaps from apouyd : 
see ADADAH. ) T.K.C. 

AROM (apom [BA]), 1 Esd. 516. See HasHuM. 

ARPACHSHAD (T¥35°8), Gen. 1022 RV; see 
below, ARPHAXAD, I. 

ARPAD, AV twice (inTs.)"Arphad (TEIN, apdad 
[BAL], 4RPH.4D, Ass. Arpaddu), 2 K. 1834(ap@aad [B], 
-gar [A], 1913(-¢a% [B]), Is. 109 (not in @), 8619 and 
37 13 (-@a0 [BNAD (Q)]}, Jer. 49.23 (-@ad[A], adad [N*]). 
Of these passages Is. 109 is the most important, because 
we can unhesitatingly fix its date and authorship. Isaiah, 
writing in 7xz B.c., makes the Assyrian king refer to 
the recent capture of Hamath and Arpad (reckoned by 
the Assyrians to Hatti-land) as a warning to Jerusalem. 
Arpad had been frequently captured by the early Assyrian 
kings, but was finally subjugated and Assyrianised by 
Tiglath-pileser ITI. in 740. From this time it takes its 
place among the Eponym cities. Its importance prob- 
ably lay in its command of a Euphrates ford, though it 
was not on that river. We find that a city Nibiru (‘ the 
ford ') was reckoned to belong to the governor of Arpad. 
Arpad is now Ted/-E7fad, 13 m. from Aleppo to NW. 

CH. W.J. 

1 'Aroer’ is an Arabising ‘broken plural’ of ‘axa, ‘dwarf 

juniper,’ a plant which abounds in rocky localities (see HEATH). 
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ARPHAXAD, RV better Arpachshad (1W3BQN; 


apdazad [BAL]; -AHe [Jos.]), the third ‘son’ of 
Shem, Gen. 1022 24; cpGen. zo-13 (allP), 1Ch. 117 f- 
(@® omits these two) 24. 
discussed. 

Bochart and many after him (¢.g, Franz Del., Kautzsch in 
AWB, and Néld. ZOMG 36, 182 [82], Meusyr. Gr. 20) 
identify it with the Arrapachitis of Ptol. (vi. 12), a region on the 
Upper Zab, NE. from Nineveh. On this theory, however, -skad 
(4yi) remains unaccounted for, as we can hardly, with Lag.(Syzzv. 
154), have recourse to thé Armenian *a/, Jos., on the other 
hand, long ago identified Arphaxad with the Chaldzans (472. 
i. 64), and Ges., Ew., Schr. (COT1 97), Sayce (Crit. Afon, 
147), adopting this view, regard the 4y35% as compounded of 
an assumed noun Ax; ‘boundary’ (Ar. ‘urfat), and Wa= 
oid, ‘ Chaldaea.' 


The name has been much 


Two things at least are certain; we cannot dispense 
with Babylonia in this context, and in Gen, lli0f7 
Arpachshad is represented as the source of the Terahite 
family to which Abraham belonged. The latter part of 
the name qws55~ must, therefore, be siv3—7.e., Chaldaea. 
It is equally clear, however, that the Assyrian province of 
Arbaha (which may, or may not, be the Arrapachitis of 
Ptol.) would be very appropriately introduced after 
Asshur, and that, apart from the last syllable (-shad), 
Arpachshad has received from the earlier critics no ex- 
planation that is even plausible, except that of Bochart 
and Noldeke. 

Putting these facts together, the present writer 
suggested (Expos. Feb. 1897, pp. 145 #) the following 
theory. Arpachshad, or at least qw 55x, is really not 
one word but two words—Arpach (7p) and Chesed 


(3¥3). The former is the Heb. name of the Assyrian 
province of Arbaha or (KB 288 7.) Arabha, which, 
according to Winckler, isnot Arrapachitis, but adistrict N. 
of the Tigris, S. of the Median Mountains, and W. of 
Elam,! The latter is Chaldaea (see CHESED). Gen. 
1022, therefore, upon this theory, originally ran, ‘ The 
sons of Shem; Elam and Asshur and Arpach-—-Chesed 
and Lud and Aram.’ Verse 24,as E. Meyer and Dillmann 
agree, is an editorial interpolation (cp llwf). The 
form Arpachshad in 1110 f will be due to the editor. 
who misunderstood 3ypa53N) in 1022, and it will not be 
too bold to restore sw3—7.e., Chesed. The alternative * 
is to suppose the original reading to have been mpix 
sw2—t.e., Arpah Chesed, which the scribe, through an 
error of the ear, changed into Arpach Chesed (DIK 
awa). 

eee however (Acad. 17th Oct. 1896; HT 
212, 294-298), prefers to explain the word as Ur-pa- 
keshad, an ‘ Egyptian variant’ for the Heb. Ur-kasdim, 
pe being taken as the Egyptian article; he compares 
the old (?) Egyptian-Hebrew name Putiel, and the 
Semitic-Egyptian pa-ba'-ra=ha-baal (WMM, As. u. 
Eur, 309). If only we had sure evidence that there was 
an Egyptian’ mania in early Palestine similar to the 
Semitic mania of the Egyptians of the Middle Empire, 
and could also think that P had access to records of ex- 
treme antiquity, fairly accurately preserved, this explana- 
tion would at once become plausible. A comprehensive 
study of the names in P, however, does not compel us, 
indeed it scarcely permits us, to make the second of 
these assumptions. PuTiEL (g.v.) is distinctly an 
artificial name, and if Arpachshad should really be read 
Ur-pa-keshad we should on this analogy he inclined to 
regard it as artificial too. In itself a reference to 
Ur-kasdim would no doubt be admissible, since this 
place or district is referred to by P (1 13:) as well as by 
Je, It is chiefly the presence of 5 (p) in swam that 

1 Prof. Jensen informs the writer that he has independently 
formed the same opinion as to the origin of Arpachshad, hut 
that he prefers to identify Arpach with Arrapachitis=mod. 
Albak. This view has occurred to the writer also. 

® The transition from h (in Arbaha) to 5 in 4548 has not then 
to be accounted for. On the former theory, the Priestly Writer, 
who was not indebted either to a cuneiform record or to a 
Rabylonian informant, received the name in a slightly incorrect 
form, the final h having been softened in pronunciation to ¢4, 
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prevents us from reading Ur-Casdim (written ‘qw> 1s) in 
Gen. 1022 between Asshur and Lud. 


2. The name given in Judith i, to the king of Media who was 
formerly identified with Deioces the founder of Echatana, or with 
Phraortes'his son. The name, however, has been borrowed to 
give an air of antiquity to the narrative, and, as in the cases of 
Hotorernes, and others in this hook, stands for some. more 
modern personage, prubably’ Mithridates. See JUDITH, li. 


TK C 
ARROW, see WEAPONS, DIVINATION, § 2 (1). 


ARROWSNAKE in Gen. 4917 AV. =}D°DY, 
« cerastes,’ EF KAOBHMENOC [@BAPFL] (see SERPENT,§1, 
no. 10), and in Is. 8415 RV="p? (exinoc [B®x42r]), 
AV GREAT OWL (¢.%., Z); see SERPENT, § 1, no. 8. 


ARSACES (apcakuc [AK, -oux. (S once) V]), 'king 
of Persia and Media,’ by whom Demetrius Nicator 
(DEMETRIUS [z]) was defeated and made a prisoner 
(t Macc. 142 f. 1522). See PERSIA. 


ARSARETH, RV ARZARETH (so Lat, arzareth, also 
arzaren, arsar,; AV™8. ARARATH)—.¢. NTS YS Cp 
Dt.2927 [28] Jer. 2226)—‘ the other land,'l the region, a 
journey of one year and a half beyond the Euphrates, 
where the exiled tribes were supposed to be settled 
(4 Esd. 1345; cp v.40). This belief in the ‘Lost 
Tribes” is found already in Jos. (Ant.xi. 52). 


ARSIPHURITH (apclelipoypei6[BA]), 1Esd. 5 76, 
RV : see TORAH. 
ARTAXERXES (NAYYNANN, Ezra47a, or NAYO, 


Ezra 47d, or NAWY, Ezra48 71712 8x Neh.21 514 136, 


Baer's text; acap@ada [B]; apdacacéa [A]; ap- 
Capcada [N*> (wbique)]; aprazepZuc [No*4]; Artax- 
erxes). The following variants occur :— 

zrad7abe ¢poapba [B], apra AI 
aplee LAY, 6 alata At bs Sacer fon fe 
6a0a [B]), 12 (acaplaba [BA), 21 (aporap@ada [B]), St (aptacéa 
[B]), Neh. 21 (apoatepOa [B], apraprata [N*cb], apragepéns 
[nca]), 514 (apoevata [B], caprada [NX], apPacacbas [A]), 136 
(aprocaba [BX]). 

Artaxerxes is the name given to the king of Persia, 
who, we are told (Neh.21 514 136), gave per- 
mission to Nehemiah his cupbearer to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem, and to this end made him governor 
(peha ; cp Assyr. bel-pagati, town governor, and pihatu, 
province, satrapy). The same name is borne by the 
king who permitted Ezra and his band to return to 
Palestine, and, along with his ministers and princes, 
lavished tokens of favouron thereturning exiles (Ezra7 7). 
The statement in Ezra 47-23 that earlier efforts of the 
Jews to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem ceased at this 
king's command is unhistorical (see Ezra, ji, § 10), 
and the account in Ezra71x1-26 of the favour shown 
by him to the temple and its ministers is probably 
exaggerated (see EZRA, i. § z). It is certainly in- 
correct to name him along with Cyrus and Darius 
as having promoted the building of the temple (Ezra6z4), 
for this had already been completed in the reign of 
Darius. 

The name, which is certainly identical with the 
Persian Artakhshatre (‘thetrue, or legitimate, kingdom,’ 
an expression taken from the teaching of the Avesta; 
Assyr. ArtakSatsu, Susian /rtakshazsa, —forms more 
closely approximating the Hebrew), was pronounced by 
the Greeks Artaxerxes (soin 1 Esd. B; but Aprap&epins 
A®*B4® sometimes). The king intended is beyond 
doubt one or another of the three Persian rulers who 
bore that name. The attempts to identify him with 
Cambyses, or with Pseudo-Smerdis, or with Xerxes, 
on the false assumption that Artakhshatra was not a 
name but a title, were abandoned long ago. The only 
question is, Which of the three? 

The third in the list, Artaxerxes Ochns, is excluded, 
both by chronology and by the known character 
that energetic despot and zealot for the Mazdean 


1 Less probably pax pos land of Arat—ze., Ararat (Volkmar). 
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:reed, which alike prohibit the supposition that he can: 
1ave been the benevolent patron of Nehemiah and Ezra. 
Which of the remaining two is meant is still disputed 
umong scholars. 


As in Ezra46f the name follows immediately on that of 
\hasuerus, and no more precise designation is added, it is 
ratural enough to think of Artaxerxes I If, however, as seems 
wobable (see Ezra ii, § 19, Ezra did not come to Palestine 
ill after Nehemiah: and if it be true, as we read in Ezra77. 
hat the date of Ezra's arrival was in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, while the established date of Nehemiah's arrival 
s the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, then Ezra's expedition 
nust have been under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and so more 
han half a century after Nehemiah's mission. This, howeves, 
s not at all prohable, and it seems preferable to assume that 
he date assigned to Ezra's arrival (in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes) is an invention that had been suggested by the 
cransposition of the two expeditions. 


We have thus good reason for assuming, with Kuenen, 
Ryssel, Ryle, and others, that by Artaxerxes we ought 
throughout to understand Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, 
a surname which is doubtless to be taken in the same 
sense as the expression in the inscription of Darius 
(NaksS i Rustem, inscr. z, § 4,4 43 /) to the effect that 
the spear of the Persian reaches far. He is described 
is having been a good-hearted but weak sovereign, 
ruled by his wives and favourites,—an account which 
harmonises with what we learn from Nehemiah. 

Cc. P. T.— W. H. K. 

ARTEMAS (aptemac [Ti. WH], most probably a 
contraction from apTemMIAWPOC ; see Varro, De Ling. 
Zat. 89 (§ 21), and cp APOLLOos, § 1 n.), a com- 
panion or messenger of Paul, mentioned once in the 
Pastoral Epistles (Tit.3z2 : ‘When I shall send Artemas 


unto thee . . . give diligence to come unto me’). 

In the lists of the 'seventy disciples' which we owe to Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus he appears as bishop of 
Lystra. 


ARTEMIS (aptemic [Ti. WH]), Acts19 2427 f 34. 
RV@s-; EV DIANA. 

ARTILLERY 053), 18.2040 AV; AV™ ‘instru- 
ments,’ RV WEAPONS (¢.z. ). 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES. See TRADE AND 
COMMERCE, and HANDICRAFTS. 

ARUBQTH (M3 8—z.e. as in RV Arubboth; en 
apaBwe [A] ... BHp BHO... [LJ]; ... 0, 
Bup .. - [B]), 1K.410}, the seat of the third of 
Solomon's twelve prefects (see BEN-HESED). The third 
is one of the districts omitted by Jos. (Ant. viii. 23, 
ed Niese). See BEN-HESED. Cp Schick, ‘ Wady 
‘Arriib, the Aruboth of Scripture, PH/ Qu. S#, Oct. 
1898, pp. 238 fF 

ARUMAH (T1DN2, Kr. MMDI3, with prep. 3; 
aPHMALB], apima [AL and OS? 225, 2], ruwa[Vg.]), 
the place where Abimelech dwelt before his capture of 
Shechem— obviouslynot very far from that town (Judg. 


941). Perhaps it is represented by the modern ¢/- 
‘Ormah, 6m. SSE. from Shechem, where there are ruins 
still (Van de Velde, Reiser, 2 268). Otherwise the 
place is quite unknown. ; 

For mpqna {v. 31; &v cpuvpp[B] werd Sdpwr[AL]), AV 
‘ privily,' RV ‘ craftily,'? RV™g- ‘in Tormah’ (so Jos. 
Kimhi, who took it to be the name of a town), it is 
best toread 7pIwg, ‘in Arumah.’ Eus. wrongly identifies 
it with fougzd near Diospolis= Lydda (cp RUMAH). 

ARVAD (1978 [Ba.], THN [Gi.]), whence the gentilic 
Arvadite (“IY}8), Gen. 1018= 1 Ch. 116} (so @Baat 
everywhere apadioc, but Apovade: 1 Ch. 116 [L]; 
Egypt. 'Aratud[u}, etc.; Assyr. usually Arm[xlada; 
apadoc, for apFadoc, 1 Macc. 1523; Targ. Jer. 
NIT WIN—z.e., of Antaradus ;—Jos. Ant. i. 62 apoy- 
Aaioc, etc.; mod. Ruwdd, etc.), a town referred to by 
Ezekiel (27811) in his elegy on Tyre as one of some 
thirty cities and countries that had contributed to its 


1 mpana would mean rather ‘ deceitfully';,but the form is 
anomalous — it would be easier to read nays. 
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splendour and dignity—men of Arvad, he says, rowed 
its ships (v.8) and manned its walls (v.11)-—and likewise 
mentioned ("Apaédos, the only Syrian place named) in the 
list of iiineteen places in 1 Macc. 1523 (see MACCABEES, 
First, § 9). Arvad was the most northerly of the great 
Phcenician cities, ancestress, with Sidon and Tyre, of 
Tripoli, which lies some thirty miles farther south. 

Built on an island (Sa kabal tidmt?, KB 1108, 2, 86, f.), about 
half a mile long from N- to S., and a little over a quarter of a 
mile hroad, lying slightly less than two miles from the mainland, 
it dared to resist Thotmes IJ]. when apparently most of the 
other Phcenician cities yielded without force (see his Annals in 
Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt (*}, ET 137674); and Tiglath-pileser I. 
tells how he embarked in ships of Arvad and sailed on the Great 
Sea. It was still independent_in the ninth century ».c., and 
in the time of Sargon it and Tyre and Gebal were the Teally 
important Phoenician centres. ‘Cp also ASUR-BANI-PAL, § 4, 
end. 

In the days of Ezekiel it was subordinate to Tyre; 
but in the Persian age it regained its ancient importance, 
and in the time of Alexander exercised control over 
quite an extensive district on the mainland. 

In the first half of the second millennium B.c. there must have 
been more equality between the Arvadites of the mainland and 
those on the island, if W. Max Muller is right in believing that 


the Egyptian name corresponds to a plural form nye. The 


ruins of the gigantic wall that once surrounded the “island on 
three sides (see Pietschm., as below, and esp. Renan, Pl. ii. 7} 
prove that the Arvadites. knew other things besides rowing. 
Eus. (Chron. Armen, ed. Aucher, 21724) records that Ar(a)dus 
was founded i in 76! Bc., and Strabo(xvi. 213 7) States, although 
only with a &s gaouv,) that it was founded by fugitives from 
Sidon. We cannot, of course, assign to the eighth century the 
real founding of Aradus or even—what Dillmann (on Gen. 1018) 
seems tosuggest-the foundingof the insulartownas distinguished 
from asettlement on the mainland (cp the later Antaradus, mod. 
Tartis [see Targ..2 above]). The words of ASur-nasir-pal quoted 
above (cp RP(2) 2172) preclude this. The Egyptian inscrip- 
tions show that in the second millennium Bc. Aradus was one 
of the most important Phcenician cities (see PHa=NicIA). 

Literature :—Strabo (Z.c.}; Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Pd, 36- 
40; WMM, As. #, Eur, 186 4, COT 187 #3 Renan, ‘Miss, 
de Phén, 19-42; G, J. Chester, Surv. West. Pal., Special 
Papers, 15- 583 see further reff. in Vigouroux 7a map "of island 
in Admiralty Charts No. 2765, or W, Allen, The Dead Sea, 
i, end. H. W. H. 


ARZA (NYIN; cca lB], apca [A], aca [L]), King 
Baasha's prefect of the palace at Tirzah, and doubtless 
Zimri’s accomplicein the assassination of the king (1K. 
169{), see ZIMRI. The form of the name appears to be 
somewhat uncertain 


ARZARETH (42z4z272), 
ARSARETH. 


ASA (D&S, § 55 aca [BAL],? perhaps short for TDN 
—i.e., ‘Yahwé healeth’;—cp Aram. and Ar.’asd, ‘to 
heal,' Ass. ds#, ‘a physician,’ a title applied to the god 
Ea [Del. Ass. 4W8]; the name may express a pious wish 
that Yahwil would heal—z.e., restore prosperity to—his 
people; cp Hos. 71 113). 

1. Son of Abijah and third king of Judah (first half 
of 9th cent. B.c.; see CHRONOLOGY, § 32). Of Asa's 
long reign but one event is handed down to, us on the 
best anthority (1 K. 1516-22), and it speaks in favour of 
the royal annals that they have not buried such an action 
of the reigning king in oblivion. The subject of the 
narrative is nothing less than the purchase by Asa of help 
from the king of Damascus against Judah's northern 
brethren. All the silver and gold that was still to be 
found in the royal treasury, Asa, we are told, sent to 
Benhadad, king of Aram, to bribe him to transfer his 
covenant of friendshipfrom Israel to Judah. Thus it was 
to Judah that the first Arameean invasion of Israel was 
clue, and we can believe the statement of the Chronicler 
that Asa’s conduct did not pass without prophetic rebuke 
(2 Ch. 167-10; on the details no stress can be laid). 
The situation of Asa was, it is true, difficult. By 
pushing his frontier to Ramah, Baasha threatened to 


4Esd. 1345, RV; AV 


1 It has been supposed (e.g. Ges. Thes.) that the name Arvad 
means ‘ Refuge.’ 

2 Mr. Burkitt argues that Acad, Asaph, ‘ was once the render- 
ing of the LXX' for Asa, as otpay is for xp Sira (Cambridge 
University A eporter, March 1897, p. 699)» Cp. ASAPH, 4. 
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reduce the kingdom of Judah to vassalage, for Ramah 
was only 4m, from Jerusalem. The diversion cansed 
by the Arameean invasion removed this danger. . Asa 
summoned 'all Judah’ to the task of pulling down 
the fortifications executed by Baasha at Ramah, and 
with the material fortified Geba and Mizpah, the one a 
little to the NE., the other to 'the SW., of Ramah. It 
is quite another writer who tells us that Asa ‘ did that 
which was right in the eyes of Yahwil, like David his 
father’ (1 K. 15zz).. To the Deuteronomistic compiler 
matters affecting the cultus were more important than 
was political morality ; a later writer, the Chronicler, has 
a much more complete justification (if it were but trust- 
worthy) for his religious eulogy of Asa, The details of 
1 K.15:z2-24 are dealt with elsewhere (see BAASHA, 
BENHADAD, § 2 (1), etc.). 

Three other points alone, in the compiler's own state: 
ments. need to be referred to. The name of Asa's 
mother is given (v. 10) as ‘ Maacah (@®" ava), and she 
is called the daughter of Abishalom,' whilst in ¥ z 
Maacah is the name of the mother of Abijah. Most 
probably « Abishalom’ in v. 10 is a mistake for ‘ Uriel’ 
(see 2 Ch.182); but it is not altogether impossible to 
hold with Wellhausen that Abijah and Asa were brothers 
(cp MAACAH, li. 4). 

The second point is that in his old age, according to 
the compiler, Asa bad a disease in his feet (1 K. 1523). 
The Chronicler accepts this (doubtless traditional) state- 
ment, but gives it a new colour, partly by changing the 
date of the war between Asa and Baasha (on which see 
CHRONICLES, § 8, and WRS, O7/€@! 197), partly by 
the remark (cp MEDICINE) that 'he sought not to 
Yahwb, but to the physicians' (2 Ch. 16z2). Whether 
the assumption that there was a class of physicians who 
treated diseases from a non-religious point of view is 
justifiable may be questioned. 

The third point is a tantalising mention (1 K. 1523) 
of ‘all Asa's warlike deeds (inpara).” Is this, as 
Klostermann supposes, an allusion ‘to the victory over 
that Cushite king, who, according to 2 Ch. 149-15, 
invaded Judah with a huge force, and came as far as 
Mareshah (see ZERAH, 5)? Or does not the compiler 
make the most of the achievements to which Asa, it is 
probable, could legitimately lay claim (cp 1 K. 1523), 
not always with much benefit to his reputation? 

2, Father of BERECHIAH, 2; I Ch. 916 (Ocoa[B)) ; 
omitted in {| Neh. 11:7. T.K.C. 


ASADIAS (acadioy [Bl] cadaloy [A], sedez), an 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 11); cp. HASADIAH. 


ASAEL (Tob. 11, acinhA [BKA];, Itala, Asthel 
Eth. “42h; Heb. versions 2NWY, byw), a name 
occurring in the genealogy in Tob. lr. The genealogy 
is omitted by the Aram. version, but given in a very 
regular form in the Heb. (ed. Neubauer), Itala, and K. 
The Greek texts, however, mark off Asiel (sic)from the 
other names by saying éx rod omépyaros*Acupr, a dis- 
tinction preservedin Vg. ‘ ex tribu et civitate Nephthali,' 
though the word ’Aot#A is omitted. They are, therefore, 
probably right also in their orthography, since, according 
to Gen. 4624 Nu. 2648 [AF], etc., Aoujd is a Saphtalite 
clan (seeJAHZEEL). If this is so the name is bysm. 


ASAHEL ONMBY, § 36; acand [BNA]; acc. [L, 
but 1 Ch. 1126 as in B]; agaydos Jos.}, youngest (?2 S. 
218} son of Zeruiah David's sister, and brother of Joab 
and Abishai. He was renowned for his lightness of foot 
(ib.). As in the case of his unfortunate cousin, almost all 
we know of him is the story (2 S. 219-25} of his death 
at the reluctant hands of ABNER (g.v.). ‘ There lacked 
of David's servants but nineteen men and Asahel’ (v. 30): 
such is the statement of David's loss in the battle of 
Gibeon, With this special mention agrees the fact that 
his name stands first in the list of the 'thirty' heroes 
in 2 S. 23 and 1 Ch. 11 (but cp Amasat). It is true, 
another account is given in the new version of the list of 
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heroes in 1 Ch. 27 (1.7), where we find Asahel com- 
mander of a division of David’s army. The incom- 
patibility of this statement with his death before David 
became king of Israel was obvious. The present text, 
accordingly, adds ‘ and Zebadiah his son after him,’ for 
which @®4 has ‘son cal of ddeA@ol,’ to which @" adds 
érlow airob. 

2. An itinerating Levitical teacher temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 
ge (Iac[e}ind [BA], Aoend [L]). 

3. An overseer of chambers in the temple temp. Hezekiah 
Ge Ch. 31131). 

4. ‘Father’ or ancestor ef ToNATHAN {x3], temp. Ezra; 
Ezra 1015 (acd [B], cay. [N"], NA as int)=1 Esd. 914t, AZAEL 
(aganrov). 

ASAHIAH (MY Y), 2 K. 221214, RV ASAIAH, 2. 


ASAIAH (mY, § 31, ‘ Yahwé hath made’; acala 
[BAL]}). 

I Bus of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed the 
Meunim [see RV], 1 Ch. 434-41 (Aura[B]). 

2, ‘King’s servant’ to Josiah, 2 K. 2212, AV AsaH!AH (lacat 
fA], Ag vas [L]), 14 (avasas [BA] agapeas {L]) = 2 Ch. 8420 
Coa. ‘B}, Tegoas (L (r). 

A Merarite family, 1 Ch. 630 [15] (AvaBa [B]), 156 (Acar 
tay acasag [A®]), 1x (acaas [A]). 

4. A Shilonite family, 1 Ch. 95 (Aca [B]), probably same as 

(3), but cp MaaseEiag, ii. 18 (Neh. 115). 


ASANA (accana [B]), 2 Esd. 531 = Ezra 250, ASNAH. 


ASAPH (*)/2N an abbreviated name, § 50, aca 
[BAL]). 

1. The father of Joah, the recorder, 2 K. 1818 
(swoadar [BA], wax vios cagav [L]), 37 (capavy [B])= 
Is. 36322; but @ suggests the reading ‘ Shaphan’ or 
© Shaphat.’ 4 

2. The keeper of the royal ‘paradise’ or forest 
(probably in Palestine), Neh. 28 (acag@ar [L], addacos 
[Jos. ]). 

3. The eponym of the Asaphite guild of singers, 
Ezra241 810 Neh. 744 1117 (only &*2 L in @) 22 (acaB 
[BX]) 1 Ch. 251, and elsewhere, who is represented by 
the Chronicler,as a seer (2 Ch. 2930) and as a contem- 
porary of David and Solomon, and chief of the singers 
of his time, Neh. 1246 1 Ch. 151719 (Acaf [N]} 165 
(Acoa@[N]) 2Ch. 512, etc. On the later equation of 
Asaph with the Ar. Lokman and Gk. Aésop, cp Story 
of Ahikar, \xxvii. f. Complicated as the history of 
these guilds is, we are able to see from Ezra241 that 
at one time the terms ‘b’ne Asaph’ and ‘singers’ 
were identical, and that the singers were kept distinct 
from the Levites. The guilds of the b’ne Asaph and 
b’ne Korah were the two hereditary choirs that 
superintended the musical services of the temple. They 
do not seem to have been very prominent before the 
Exile. More important, however, was the triple division. 
This comprised the three great names of Asaph, Heman, 
and Ethan (or Jeduthun), which were reckoned to the 
three Levitical houses of Gershom, Kohath, and Merari 
(1Ch. 6; see PsAtms). A still older attempt to incor- 
porate the name among the Levites may, according 
to WRS, O7/C@ 204, n. 1, be seen perhaps in the 
occurrence of the name ABIASAPH (9.v.), the eponym 
of the Asaphite guild, as a Korahite. Of the threefold 
division of singers a clear example may be seen in Neh. 
1224where Hashabiah, Sherebiah, and Jeshua, the chiefs 
of the Levites, are appointed to praise. Similarly, in 
Neh. i117 three singers are mentioned— Mattaniah, 
Abda, and Bakbukiah. Mattaniah and Abda are 
descendants of Asaph and Jeduthun. ‘ Bakbukiah’ 
we should correct to ‘Bukkiah,” a son of Heman. 
Thus, each of the three great guilds finds its repre- 
sentative. See ETHAN, 2, HEMAN, JEDUTHUN, 

The name Asaph occurs in the titles of certain Psalms 
(see PSALMS). 

4. The best supported reading in Mt.17 (aca 
[Ti. WH], cpRV™-; on this reading see ASA, footnote) 


1 In2 Ch. 3475 GA has avad for hpi. 
2 In 1Ch. 261 GB reads AGiatahen, which corresponds very 
nearly to 1 Ch. 919(@ Afiacap). In 2 Ch. 2913G@x readsAga, 
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‘ ASCENT OF THE CORNER 


where ae and EV have Asa. 
Jesus, $2 4, 


ASARA (acapa [BA]), 1 Esd. 53: RV; AV AZaRa. 


ASARAMEL, a name occurring in the inscription set 
up in honour of Simon the Maccahee (1 Macc. 1428}, 
The writing begins as follows :—‘ On the 18thday of Elul 
in the r7a2nd year, this is the third year of Simon, the 
high priest ev capayed (so @4, whence AV SARAMEL, 
ev agapaued [NV], asaramel [Vg.]) in a great congrega- 
tion’—etc. It has long been recognised that this ex- 
pression is a transliteration of some Hebrew word which 
stood in the original, as is the case with the difficult 
sarbeth sabanai el in the title of this book (see Macca- 
BEGS, First, § 1). By some it is taken to represent 
a place—e.g., it might be a corruption of Jerusalem 
(Castellio)—or to represent the Heb. 5x oy ym, ‘ the 
court of the people of God’-—#.e,, the great court ‘of the 
temple (Keil; cp Ew. Gesch,®) 4.438)—or xbp 4st the 
court of Millo (Grotius), or bx ay “ye, ‘the gate of the 
people of God.’ It is better, however, to see in this 
expression an honorific title. From 1 Macc. 1342 
we see that contracts were dated from the first year of 
Simon ‘the great high priest, and captain and leader 
of the Jews’ (cp the titles given him in 7447 and 151), 
and it seems natural that in an inscription written in 
honour of Simon we should find more than the simple 


title ‘high priest.’ (Cp the Pesh. NQuimole las. 
‘leader Lar ‘(greatone’”’] in Israel’). Hence Asaramel 
is taken by many (Wernsdorf, Scholz, Grimm, Zéckler, 
etc.) to represent 5x oy sv, ‘prince of the people of 
God.’ The great difficulty would then lie in the 
presence of the preposition ¢v, This, however, may 
have been inserted by a copyist who supposed that the 
word was the name of a place not of a person. 
Possibly ev is an integral part of the word, and we 
should read beroy ayy, ‘the sprout (cp Is. 111) of the 
people of God,’ or, better, by-ny “si, ‘protector of the 
people of God’ (cpw. 476). 

ASAREEL, or, better, RV Asarel (OND. § 67; cp 
NWN, and see AHAB, § 4, n. 5; ICEpaHA [B], 
ec. [A] acepu. [L which adds Kat sexe *son’ of 


(the unknown) Jehaleleel (1 Ch. 416) and ‘brother’ of 
ZiPH (g.v., 2), Ziphnh and Tiria, 


ASARELAH (mON 2S [Ba. GinsbJ, § Pees 
Syeawns ; epand [B], 1ecinA [A], acerpHAa [L]), a 
‘son of Asaph’ 1 Ch. 252; called Jesarelah, EV 
JESHARELAH (nbs ; twepind [B], tcpenra [A])in vy 14. 


ASBACGAPHATEH (acBaxacad [B]; in Pesh. the 
name is K\ap Ka/), 1 Esd. 569 RV™8, AV (1611) 
Asbasareth, RV Asbasareth (acBacaped [A]), the 
name answering in 1 Esd. 569 @§84 to the Esarhaddon 
of || Ezra42 (which is reproduced by @", ayopdav). 
The right reading is agBadaé, which represents 42x. 
This is. evidently an alternative to the reading »H30x of 
Ezra 410, and it suggests that the writer of the gloss in 
Ezradg f (see ‘ Ezra’ in SBOT) found, not j7npx, but 
spiox, in his text of Ezrade2. So Marq. (und. 59); 
but, in connection with the difficult theory that the name 
originally given in Ezra42 was DR =pPN, Sargon; 
see ASNAPPER. 


ASCALON (ackaAwn), 
ASHKELON (g.z. ). 


ASCENT OF THE CORNER (7387 my ; Na 


See GENEALOGIES OF 


I Macc. 1086, etc., RV 


1 The prefixed éy is explained by Schiirer (G77 1197, n. 17) 
as a corruption of ceyev (3), which corresponds to the Gr. 


arparnyés. Renan’s suggestion (Hist. @/sr. ix. cap. lad fin.) 
that ev agapayea is a corruption of some7zvzsk, may he mentioned ; 
in his view the expression is similar to those which Arabian’ 
authors often add to the names of persons. 
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ASEAS 


MBCON THC KaMTTHC Phi NaBe CeWe THC K. 
[HA]; THC A. T. FONIAC Ly Ne -83: RV. See 


JERUSALEM. 


ASEAS (acaiac [BA]), 
IssHIAH, 5, 


ASEBEBIA; RV Asebebias (aceBHBiac [BA]),. 
1 Esd. 847 = Ezra 818, SHEREBIAH, g.U. 


ASEBIA (aceBian CA} 1 Esd? 847 AV, RV 
Asebias = Ezra 819, HASHABIAH, 7. 


ASENATH (DN; acenne@ [ADE], -ene. [E]}, 
accened [L], daughter of Potipherah, priest of On; 
wife of Joseph (Gen. 414550 4620+). A genuine 
Egyptian name. See JoseEPH 1,§ 4; and on the apo- 
cryphal « Life of Aseneth,' ApocrypHA, § 12. 


ASER, RV AsHER (acHp [BA]), Tob.12. See 
HAZOR, I. 


ASERER, RV SERAR (cepap [BA]), 1 Esd.532= 
Ezra 253, SISERA, 2. 


wEsd. 932 = Ezra 1032, 


ASH (a8, Trityc), better RV Fir-Tree, seems to 
be named (Is. 4414) as a tree used by makers of idols. 
If dren is genuine (see below) we may reasonably hold 
it fo be the Assyrian ¢7¢z—-cedar or fir. 

Fir’ is supported by the versions (wérus, pévus) and by, the 
Rabbis (reff. in Ges, Thes.); Tristram’s ‘suggestion, 270s 
halepensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pine (V/7B, 335), is attractive. 
That Heb. dren = Lat. ornus is improbable; wx cannot he 
Fraxinus ornus, L., the Manna Ash a native of S. Europe, 
not found farther E. than W. Asia Minor. Celsius (//zev0dot. 
1385 7%) held JIN to be the avdéx of Abulfadl, and the ‘thorny 
tree' that he meant it is not difficult to make out. Rhus oxy- 
cantha (leaves and drupes somewhat like SorSus Aucuparia)y 
is called ’ern, ‘erin ({llustr. de la flore de 0 Egypte, 205), and 
that the little tree grows in Arabia, though not yel roved, is by 
no means improbable. Rhus Cortaria, which also might he 
thought of, resembles Sovdus Aucuparia more closely. 

The reading, however, is uncertain. ]9¥ occurs only 
in this passage, and a Mass. note calls attention to the 
«small ;,’ which seems to point to a reading 1x ‘ cedar.’ 
Perhaps a better emendation would be sy (* God '). 

So Klo. and Che. (SOT, Heb. 138), following @. The 
word wérys is wanting in nearly all the best MSS (BNAQT) of 
6, and in others appears as a Hexaplaric addition with an 
asterisk. The' text of the whole verse as it appears in @B and 
other MSS is simply—éxoyev Svdov éx Tot Spuyod } eddrevoev 6 
kUpwos Kat berds eusjeuver (the Peshitta is even shorter, 'the wood 
that was cut down from the thicket, that by rain was nurtured’). 
Between éxovrev and &Aoy Origen inserted in the Hexaplaric 
text this addition, from Aq. and Theod., éaurq xéSpous, Kat 
2daBev dypropddavoy kal Spy cal éeaprépwoey avrg and similarly 
added wirvy after 6 kdpios; see Field's Hexafia in loc.). 

N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


ASHAN (WY; acan [BAL], acenna [A]; acaNNa 
[L]), an unidentified site in the lowland of Jndah, 
apparently in its most southern part (Josh. 1542, aNwy 
[B]. aceNNd [A], “CANN, [L]), assigned in Josh.197 
(acam [A]) to Simeon, and named among the priests’ 
cities in t Ch. 659[44] =Josh. 2126 (where for MT ry. EV 
Ain, ain [A], Naern [L], we should probably read 
joy, Ashan; cp@® aca; soBennettinSBOT). Ashan 
may perhaps be the same as the Bor-ASHAN [g.v.], or 
CHOR-ASHAN (RV Cor-ASHAN) of 15.3030, the site ol 
some well or reservoir. 


ASHARELAH (798%, Ba. Ginsb.), 1 Ch. 252 
RV, AV ASARELAG, 

ASRBEA (YBYS, § 42, for SYIWN?; ecoBa [BAL 
aceBa [L]). The ‘house of Ashbea' included ‘the 
(Judahite) families of the house of those that wroughi 
fine linen’ (1Ch. 42r); or Beth Ashbea may be the name 
of their dwelling-place. Nothing further is known o: 
this weaving guild. 


ASHBEL (208, § 43; acBHA [ADL]; acaBHAoc 
[Jos.]; Sam. Syawn), gentilic Ashbelite, Nu. 263¢ 
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ASHDOD, AZOTUS 


bavi, acyBupleli [BAF], -coyBupi [L]), in a gene- 
logy of BENJAMIN (7.v.,§ 9 ii.[8]), Gen. 4621 = Nu. 26 38 
acyBHp [BAF], -coyB [L])=2 Ch. 81 (caBa [B]); 
rpparently represented by JEDIAEL in 1 Ch. 76-11(v. 6). 
>robably the name is a corruption of ISHBAAL (g-¥.). 


ASHCHENAZ (?23W8), Jer. 5127 AV; RV ASH- 
c<ENAZ, g.v. 


ASHDOD, AZOTUS (BAWR, ‘strength, strongly- 
ounrled' or perhaps . man {men} of Dod, Dudu’ ; ep 
ASHHUR, BENE-BERAK ?; AzWTOC [BANQIL], hence 
ts name in Apocr., NT, etc.), gentilic Ashdodite, AV 
Ashdothite ~tiwx, Josh. 133 (azwtlejioc [BAL]; 
al. fem. nia; Neh. 1323 in Kr. NYTVF AZWTIAC 
BAL], -1Aac [N]}, a famous Philistine city some 2-3 
m. from the Mediterranean coast, about half-way 
between Gaza and Joppa. It was one of the five 
confederated towns of the Philistines, and stood far 
above the others in importance—a pre-eminence due 
doubtless to its commanding position on the great 
military road between Syria and Egypt, at the spot 
where a branch of it leads off to Ekron and Ramleh. 
It survives in the modern #sd#d, a miserable little 
village on a woody and beautiful height, to the W. of 
which, at an hour's distance, are still found the 
traces of a harbour now called Minet el-Kal'‘a.+ 
JE assigns Ashdod to Judah (Josh.1546f, acydwé, 
acecedwd [B], acdwe [A, in v. 47 om. ], ecdwd [L]); but 
this statement clearly needs modification in view of 
Josh. 183 (Dy; cp 1122, agveddw [B], ade [A], aondwb 
[F], ave8Swd [L]), which is supported by the fact that 
Israel seems never to have subdued the Philistine strong- 
hold (2 Ch. 266 is doubtful). In Samuel's time the ark 
was removed thither from Eben-ezer, and placed in the 
temple of Dagon (1S, 5 f.), whose cult was more particu- 
larly associated with Ashdod (cp 1 Macc. 1083 11 4).? 
Ashdod is denounced by Amos with other Philistine 
towns for the infamous slave-raids upon Judah, and the 
same prophet alludes to it again in terms which show 
that in the middle of the eighth century it was a place 
of no little repute (39[|} Egypt], @84 reads ‘ Assyria,' 
against which cp We.; Now. ; Aq., Sym., Theod. read 
Ashdod). Although nnmentioned in the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser's campaign against Philistia and Phcenicia 
(ep Wi. GY 1223) it probably suffered at his hands. 
On the other hand, we are fortunately well-informed 
of its fate some years later in the siege alluded to 
in Is.201 (711 8.c.).2 As a commemorative record 
relates (cp KAT 398 f.,, KB 265 7), Azuri (cp Heb. 
sy, Azzur), king of Asdudu, had been superseded* 
by his brother Abi-miti (cp Ahimoth, Mahath), who 
in turn was overthrown by the anti-Assyrian party (the 
Ha-at-tf}4 in favour of Yamani (or Yavani= the 
Jonian ?). Ashdod was besieged, not by Sargon, but, 
as the MT more correctly states, by his general 
or TARTAN [g.v.]}. This siege, as Is. 206 suggests, 
involved the surrounding peoples, and _ ultimately 
resulted in the flight of Yavani to the land of Musri, 
which belongs to Milubha, the district lying in N. 
Arabia, bordering on Edom (see Mizraim, § 2b). 
The same tablet records the destruction of (4-} Gémetu 
Asdudimmu, which, according to Schrader, is ‘Gath of 

1 In early Christian times “Agwros mapadtog and "Agwrog 
Hecdyetos are kept distinct. Josephus sometimes speaksof Ash- 
dod (and similarly of Jabneh, Jamnia) as an inland town (An#. 
xiv, 44, B7i.77) at other times asa Coast town (Azz. xiii. 154). 
Blade may have'been a harbour here in the time of Sargon; cp 
above. 

2 Hence it has been comjectured that Dagan-takala in the 
Amarna tablets Gein belonged to Ashdod. 

3 For the date, etc., cp Ch. Lutrx20f.3 Wi. Alt, Unt, 

Zi. 

a He had sought to ally himself with the surrounding kings 
against Assyria. _ Another inscription relates that the men of 
Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab had sent presents to Pir’d, 
king ofMusri, for a like purpose (cp AB 264% and note). 

® These Ha-at-ti of Ashdod seem to have been closely related 
to Musti (cp also Wi., “‘ Musti, etc." in AZVG, 1898,1 264). 
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ASHDOTH-PISGAH 


the Ashdodites’ (cp ‘Gath of the Philistines,’ Am. 62, 
and for a wider use of Ashdod see below). Others 
(Del. Pur. 289 7, Wi. Che.) read as two names, and 
explain the latter as p97 “iwy—z.e., the port of Ashdod 
(cp note 1, below). 

Ashdod soon regained its power, and in the following 
century the ‘ great city of Syria’ (Herod2157) was be- 
sieged by Psammetichus for twenty-nine years, an 
allusion to which is seen in Jer. 2520 (less probably also 
Zeph.24 : see ZEPHANIAH, ii.). Further evidence of its 
independence may be seen in the mention of Abi-milki, 
king of Ashdod, temp. Esarhaddon (XA T #} 35512). 

The Ashdodites were allied with the Arabians and the 
Ammonites against the Jews of Jerusalem (Neh. 47 [1]), 
‘and Nehemiah, denouncing the foreign marriages, 
mentions the women of Ashdod (alsoof Ammon and 
Moab), whose offspring speak a degraded dialect called 
nviws (Neh. 1323/, afwreor[e]s [BKAL]) : cp the allu- 
sion in Zech. 96. The use of Ashdod in these passages 
is peculiar, and, if genuine, suggests that the name 
Ashdod comprised also the surrounding district (cp 
Schrader’s explanation of asdudimmu above).‘ 

Ashdod and its neighbourhood was ravaged by Judas 
(1 Macc. 568, cp 415), and in 147 B.c. his brother 
Jonathan defeated Apollonius there and burnt the temple 
of Dagon (1Macc.1077 #, cp 114). john Hyrcanns 
burnt the towers in the surrounding fields after defeating 
Cendebzeus (1 Macc. 1610. In the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus it belonged to Judzea (Jos. Ant. xiii. 154); but 
it was separated from it under Ptolemy (Jos. B/ i.77). 
In the NT it is mentioned only once, in connection with 
Philip’s return from Gaza to Caesarea (Acts8 40). See 
Schiir. GY 267 f-, Wi. GVZ 1223 f- ; and cp PHILIS- 
TINES. & A.C. 


ASHDOTH-PISGAH (73050 NVWW) is uniformly 
translated, in RV, ‘the slopes (marg. or springs) of 
Pisgah’ (Dt. 317 449 [here also AV] Josh. 123 [no 
marg. note] 1320; for @’s readings see PisGAH). In 
like manner, the Heb. niwix, rendered ‘ springs’ in Josh. 
1040 128, is in RV ‘slopes.’ The declivities or shoulders 
of a mountain plateau, where it sinks sharply into the 
plain, are meant. The word is perhaps derived from 
saws, in the sense of ‘ pouring out’;? the explanation 
usually given is that the Ashédoth are the line on the 
mountain-side where springs break forth. See PISGAH. 

ASHER (WS; acup [BAL], ucH [A*Nu. 772], 
1acHB [B, Josh. 1720]; Jos. acHPpOC; gentilic “WN 
Asherite), the eponymous head of the 
tribe of the same name. Unimportant 
for the history of Israel—it is traced 
by the Yahwist to Zilpah, Leah's maid (Gen. 3012 /.), 
—this tribe, perhaps more than the other Zilpah and 
Bilhah tribes (see ISRAEL, § 5), raises questions diffi- 
cult to answer. Is the popular etymology (Gen.3013, 
probably also alluded to in the ‘ Blessings’) correct, 
or does the name not rather point to some deity— 
in which case it is natural to connect it with the root 
sv (rw), ‘to be propitious,’ whence the name of the 
Assyrian God ASur?3 In what relation does Asher 
stand to a once somewhat important state called Aseru, 


1. Name and 
origin. 


1 So in 1Macc. 1434 Gazara (in reality 17m. to NE.) is 

upon the borders of Azotus’ » cp also (doubtfully) 2 Ch. 266. 
Delitzsch compares the Ass, i#du, pl. ifdatz, the ‘ base’ of 

anything (Prot, © 5cp Dr. on Deut. 3 7 

® Tiele long ago wrote, ‘ Asher, like Gad, is a god of good 
fortune, the consort of Asherah’ (Vergelik. Gesch. van de 
Egypt. en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten, 1872, p. 542), and both 
parts of this statement may still be defended, So Che. Pragh. 
fs.Q) 1 103 (on Is.178). “Cp Del. Ass. HWA 148. 
Barton (JBL 15174 [’96]} suggests a connection with the Givite 
name implied in the name Abd-aSirta referred to towards the 
end of §1 (see ASHERAH, § 3). Jensen (Hittiter u, Armenier) 
offers proof that the name of the consort of the goddess A&raty 
was Hadad or Ramman the storm-pod. Had he also the title 
Asir? Lastly G, H. Skipwith (QA 11 241 [’g9g]) even suggests 
a connection between “yx and Osiris (the father of Horus; cp 
HARNEFHER). 
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As(s)avu, which occupied W. Galilee in the time of Seti 
I. and Ramses II. (WMM.,As. z. £2, 236-9)? Did that 
ancient people to some extent throw in their lot with 
the invaders from the wilderness (cp HARNEPHER), or is 
Asher in the OT simply a geographical name for some 
Israelites who settled in a district already long known 
as Asher? Hommel (42 228, 237) thinks that 
the Asherites were one of several Israelitish tribes 
which, before the time of Moses, had encamped in 
the district between Egypt and Judah (cp SHTIHOR- 
LIBNATH) and that they are the Habiri referred to in 
the Amarna letters as having burst into Palestine from 
the south. jastrow, on the other hand, inclines to 
identify the Habiri with the Asherite clan Heber (see 
below, § 4) and to connect the Asherite clan Malchiel 
with the followers of Milkili, the writer of several of the 
Amarna letters, while G. A. Barton suggests that the 
sons of Abd-aSirta (b’né Ebed ASera), of whom we hear 
so much in the letters of Rib-Addi of Gebal, may have 
become an important constituent part of the OT tribe 
of Asher, so that it inherited their name in abbreviated 
form. That the OT Asherites were at all events not 
very closely bound to Israel is proved by 
our earliest historical notice of the tribe, 
according to which it took no interest in 
the rising against Sisera : ‘Asher sat still at the shore 
of the sea, and abode by his creeks’ (Judg.517).+ 
Moreover, that they were somewhat mixed up with older 
inhabitants appears clearly enough in judg. 132. Whilst, 
therefore, the fertility ascribed in the ‘Blessings of 
Jacob and Moses’ to the district where Asher dwelt, 
although it at once suggests the popular etymology (see 
above), is known to have been really characteristic 
of the part of Galilee in question (see reff. in Dr. on 
Dt. 3324, and cp Birzarry), we can hardly say how far 
the distinctness from the Phcenicians of the coast, 
apparently implied in v, 25 of the later Blessing, was an 
actual fact. On the other hand, the writer of the 
account of ISHBAAL ({g.v., 1) seems to have thought 
Asher worth mentioning as included in the Benjamite 
claim (see ASHURITES, GESHUR, 1). It is not surpris- 
ing in view of the prevailing vagueness, that the ‘ Bless- 
ing of Jacob’ speaks of ZEBULUN in almost the same 
words that the Song of Deborah had applied to Asher, 
and that the ‘ Blessing of Moses’ then associates Is- 
SACHAR with Zebulun. Definite boundary there can 
hardly have been, whilst the distribution of the popula- 
tion must have changed somewhat from age to age. We 
need not wonder that the account of Asher’s territory 
which the priestly compiler has given 
us in Josh. 1924-31 (in which some 
scholars have found traces of JE) is unusually vague. 
Not many of the places can be identified with certainty. 

ALAMMELECH (Wady el- Melek) JIPHTHAH -EL_ (Jefiit), 
Casut (Kabiil), KaNaAH (Kana) have) probably been identified, 
and possibly also Ehron (2,2, Abpon, i.) and Hammon, 1 
(Umm el Amid). Ummau should probably be read Accho. 
Surnor-LipnatTH (g.v.) may perhaps be the Nahr ez-Zarka. 
Misuat and Hosan (gg.z.) are probably to be recognised in 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. 

That Accho or Achzib or Sidon was ever included in 
an Israelitish tribe Asher, is a purely ideal conception, 
and the same is clearly true (Judg.13x f.) of other cities 
in the list. For indications of an Aramzean element in 
the population (z S. 106) see ARAM, § 5, 

The tribe to the S. of Asher was Manasseh. In 
Josh.17zz we have a Yahwistic passage which is 
commonly interpreted as declaring that Dor lay within 
,the limits of territory ideally assigned to Asher, although 
it really belonged to Manasseh. This interpretation 
gives support to the hypothesis that Shihor - Lihnath 
(Josh. 1926} is to be taken as the southern boundary of 
Asher, and to be identified with the river Zarka, which 
enters the sea almost midway between Dor and Cezesarea, 
If Asher really moved northwards from an earlier home 


2. Earlier 
references. 


8. Boundaries. 


1 On the statement in Jndg. 635723, that Asher took part in 
the conflict with Midian, see Moore, ad doc, 
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in §, Palestine (see ahove, § 3), traces or at least 
memorials of it may have long survived (see SHIHOR- 
LIBNATH). This would make it not quite so difficult to 
understand the account of P, evenif it is a fact that he 
really brings Asher farther S. than Carmel (Josh. 19 26). 

The linguistic peculiarities of the verse Josh. 1711 support the 

suggestion of Dillmann (ad Zc.) that all that follows the word 

Asher‘ except ‘the three heights’ belongs really tow, 12, taking 
the place there of the words‘ those cities’ lop Judg. 127) 3 but we 
do not know what ‘ the three heights’ are (though they certainly 
might include ‘ the heights of Dor’; cp Josh. 112 1223). There 
is, however, little historical importance in the question whether 
Dor is represented as belonging to Asher, since, as a matter of 
fact, it and the cities mentioned with it remained in the posses- 
sion of the Canaanites or Phcenicians. 

On the other three sides the territory of Asher is even 
less defined. According to Josh.1927, it was conter- 
minous with Zebulun on the E., while according to 
v, 34 it stood in the same relation to Naphtali. It is 
difficult to bring it into relation with Issachar. In 
general, Asher must be regarded as the north-western- 
most district connected with Israel. and as stretching 
indefinitely W. and N. and losing itself gradually 
amongst the Phoenicians of the coast. 

{i.) Ps genealogy of Asher (given twice : Nu. 2644, 
probably the more original, = Gen. 4617), which is re- 
produced in almost identical form by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch.7307-), is very 
simple, consisting probably of (primarily) the three 
clans, the Imnites (perhaps really Jamin ; so @24" in 
Nu. and perhaps @§4 in 1 Ch.), Ishvites (doubtful), and 
Beri’ites. 


With the last mentioned are associated as secondary clans the 
Heberites (known as a Kenite name)? and the Malchielites 
(known as a personal name in the Amarna letters from S. 
Palestine) as ‘sons,’ and Serah (perhaps an Aram. name; root 
not found in Hebrew) as sister. There is no earlier mention 
however, of any of these names in connection with Asher: 
though the first and third are well known in the central high- 
lands of Palestine. 

Gi.) To this simple genealogy the Chronicler appends (: Ch. 
73x 6-39) a remarkable list of one Malchielite and over thirty 
Heberites— remarkable because the names are not of the dis- 
tinctive type that abounds in the Chronicler. The list if we 
remove certain textual corruptions,? looks as if it were’meant 
to be schematic (¢,¢., 3 sons and 3X 3 grandsons, followed hy 
some seventeen in the fourth, fifth, and sixth generations); but 
we cannot reach a text that inspires confidence. It must he 
remembered, however, that many of the names may well be 
foreign. Harnepher has been referred to above. The affinities 
of some of the names are worthy of note = note, ¢.g., the remark- 
able groups Heber, Ithran, Jether; so also Beria, Shelesh= 
Shilsha of v. 37 (Shalisha? cp @8), Shual. 

Lk.236 speaks of a certain Anna as being of the 
tribe of Asher (but see GENEALOGIES, i. § 8). 

2, Tob. 12 RV, AV ASER. See HAZOR, 1. 


H. W. H. 
ASHER (WS ; acHp [BAL]), a town on the 


southern border of Manasseh, mentioned in Josh. 
177 (RV) in the following terms :—-‘Andthe border of 
Manasseh was from Asher to Michmethath which is 
before [#.e., E. or] Shcchem.’ After this we are told 
that ‘ the border went along to the right hand [Z.e., to 
the S.], unto the inhabitants [z.e., the district] of En- 
tappuah.’ These statements must be taken in connec- 
tion with the description of the N. border of Ephraim 
in 166, where the names which correspond to Asher 
and Michmethath are Michmethath and Taanath- 
Shiloh, and Taanath-Shiloh is stated to be E. of Mich- 
methath. On the assumption that En-tappuah is SW. 
of Shechem (see TAPPUAH, 2), Asher must lie some- 
where to the E. of Shechem, between Michmethath and 
Taanath-shiloh. Thus far we have proceeded on the 


4. Genealogies. 


1 ‘Dor’ in Judg.131 @BAL is no objection, for it does not fit 
the context, and is probably simply an insertion based on the 
passage in Joshua. 

2 Note that for Jehnhhah (1 Ch. 734) @B reads «, wBaB—i.e., 
Hobab? 

3 Ahi in v, 34 should certainly be ‘his brother.’ Probably 
Hotham (%. 32) is a miswritten Helem (cp v. 35), in which case 
‘sister’ (éAdtham) in v. 32 may he a duplicate of Hotham. 
Ulla (v.39), as it ought to resume some name already mentioned 
may he a corruption of Shnal, which we should perhaps restor; 
for Shua in v. 22. 
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sheory that RV’s reading is correct; it is in fact that of 
most scholars, including Dillmann and Kautzsch. The 
sendering seems, however, to need revision. _Consider- 
ing that MICHMETHATH (g.v.) stands in 177 in close 
proximity to Asher (without any connecting and), and 
that it would be natural to distinguish this Asher from 
the better known one (with which indeed Kerr in 
PEFQu St., 1877,p. 45,actually confounds it) by add- 
ing the name of the district in which it was (cp ‘Kedesh- 
Naphtali’), it seems probable that Michmethath is the 
name of a district, and that we should render (against 
the accents and Targ., but in accordance with @4*)}, 
* And the border of Manasseh was from Asher of (the) 
Michmethath,’ the starting-point alone being mentioned 
in the opening clause, as in 152 (so Reland, J. Schwarz, 
Conder). The description in 177 will then exactly 
correspond to that in 166 in so far as Michmethath is 
the first point mentioned on the border between 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘ Asher of the Michmethath' 
might be some place in the N. of the district called ‘ the 
Michmethath.’ If this district is the plain of e/-A/akhna, 
two ruined places at once suggest themselves, now called 
the upper and the lower A/akhna respectively (Guérin, 
Sam. 1459 7-)- Here, however, no villages preserve 
any traces of the ancient name. [Eus. and Jer. (OS 
22229 9328) suggest another identification. They refer 
to a village called Asher, 15 R. m. from Neapolis on 
the road to Scythopolis, a description which points to 
Zeyasir, 1 R. m. NE. of Thebez, where the 15th R. 
milestone has actually been discovered (Séjourné, Rev. 
Bibl., 1895,p. 617 f-). Teydsir is now a mud hamlet ; 
but it succeeds a place of some importance. Rock-cut 
sepulchres abound (Guérin, Sam. 1108), It is not 
probable, however, that Eus. and Jer. had a clear or 
correct view of the boundary line, and the transition 
from Asher to Teydsér is not an easy one. (The latter 
name seems to be the plur. of ¢azsiv, inf. 2 conj. of 
yasara. So Kanipffmeyer, ZDPV 162.) T.K.C. 


ASHERAH, plur. Asherim, the RV transliteration of 
the Heb. TIN (pl. DWN; in three late passages 
1. The ninwx), a word which AV, following & 
Ashera, (adcoc [BAFL]) and Vg. (/vews), renders 
post. g7ave, groves. That this translation is mistaken 
has long been universally recognised. RV 
avoids the error by not translating the word at all; hut, 
by consistently treating the word as a proper noun, it 
gives occasion to more serious misunderstanding. 

The &skéré was a wooden post or mast, which stood 
at Canaanite places of worship (Ex. 8413 Judg. 625 and 
frequently), and, down to the seventh century, also, by 
the altars of Yahwé, not only on the high places, or at 
Samaria (2 K. 136)and Bethel (2 K. 2315}, but also in the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 236). Theashera is frequently 
named in conjunction with the upright stone or stelé 
masstba, hammdn ; see MASSEBAH and IDOLATRY, § 4). 

he pole or post might be of considerable size (cp Judg. 
625 7) ; it was perhaps sometimes carved (1 K. 1513),? 
or draped (z K. 237), but the draping especially is 
doubtful. The shape of an ashera is unknown. Many 
Cypriote and Phoenician gems and seals representing an 
act of adoration show two (more rarely three) posts, 
generally of about the height of a man, of extremely 
variable forms,? which are supposed by many archzeo- 
logists to he the asheras (and massebas) of the OT 
(see PHaznicia). This is not improbable, though 
direct evidence is thus far lacking ; but in view of the 


1 ‘A shocking thing (Jewish tradition, A4adés) as an ashera’; 
on 2 K. 217 see below. 

2 Sce Lajard, Cudte de Mithra, 1847 f. } Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kyfros, 1893, where a great many of these pieces are collected. 
Similar figures are found on Assyrian reliefs, and on Carthaginian 

We may compare the Feyptian dedu column (at Busiris), 
the Indian sacrificial post (Oldénherg, Religéon des Veda, 91), 
the so-called totem-posts’ of the N. American Indians, etc. 
See in general Lippert, Kudturgeschichte, 2376 g., and Jevons, 
intr, Hist. Rd 134f. 
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great variety of types, and the age and origin of the 
figures in question, it can hardly be confidently inferred 
that the asheras of the Old Canaanites and Israelites 
were of similar forms. The representations do not give 
any Support to the theory that the ashera was a phallic 
emblem. 

It is the common opinion that the askera was origin- 
allv a living tree (Szfré on Dt. 123, Aboda zara, fol. 45 

a.6.; cp Di. on Dt. 1621), for which 
2. Not a tree. the Dole or mast was a ean 
substitute. This is antecedently not very probable. 
*The sacred tree had in Hebrew a specific name of its 
own (é, éd, é/on, or, with a different and perhaps 
artificial pronunciation, @é/a, allin), which would natur- 
ally have attached to the artificial representative also ; 
nor is it easy to explain, upon this hypothesis, how the 
ashera came to be set up beneath the living tree (2 K. 
1710. The only passage in the OT which can be cited 
in support of the theory is Dt. 1621 : ‘Thou shalt not 
plant thee an asherah of any kind of tree (RV) beside 
the altar of Yahwk thy God,’ or, more grammatically, 
‘an ashera —any kind of tree’ (py $3 swe). As, how- 
ever, in the seventh century the ashera was certainly not 
ordinarily a tree, this epexegesis would be very strange. 
In the context, whether the words in question be 
original or a gloss, we expect, not a restriction of the 
prohibition such as this rendering in effect gives us, hut 
a sweeping extension of it. We must, therefore, trans- 
late, ‘an ashera—any wooden object.’ ? 

It does not appear from the OT that the asheras 
belonged exclusively to the worship of any one deity. 
Theaskera at Ophrah (Jndg. 625) was sacred to Baal; the 
prohibitions of the law (Dt. 1621 7) are sufficient proof 
that they were erected to Yahwk;# nor is there any 
reason to think that those at Bethel, Samaria, and Jeru- 
salem were dedicated to any other god. The assertion, 
still often macle, that in the religion of Canaan the 
massebas were sacred to male, the asheras to female 
deities, is supported by no proof whatever. 

From certain passages in the OT (especially Judg. 37 
1K. 18x9 2K. 234),* it has been thought that there was 
3. A goddess? also a Canaanite goddess Ashera, whose 

: “symbol or idol was the ashera post. 
Since in the places cited the names of Baal and Ashera 
are coupled precisely as those of Baal and Astarte are 
elsewhere (Judg. 213 106 1S. 74 [@®4L ra Adon 

Aorapwi] 1210 [G#4- rots ddceow]), many scholars 
have inferred, further, that Ashera was only another 
name or form of the great Semitic goddess, Astarte 
(Theodoret, Quest. 55 in iv, Reg., Selden, Spencer, 
etc.); whilst others attempt in various ways to distinguish 
them—e.g., Astarte, a pure celestial deity, Ashera, an 
impure ‘telluric’ divinity (Movers); or the former a 
goddess of the Northern Canaanites, the latter of the 
Southern (Tiele,Sayce). Conservative scholars such as 
Hengstenberg, Bachmann, and Baethgen, however, have 
contended that in the passages in question the symbol 
of Astarte is merely put by metonymy for the name of 
the goddess; and many recent critics’ see in these 
places only a confusion (on the part of late writers) of the 
sacred post with the goddess Astarte.6 A critical 
examination of the passages makes it highly probable 


1 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, AyAros, etc., Pl, Ixxxiv., 3 and 7, 
where in precisely similar relations to the scene a carved post 
(supposed asker) takes the place of a cypress tree. 

2 vy is not only a tree, but also a stake (Dt. 2122 and often). 
That the trees depicted on Phoen, coins, etc., were called asheras 
(Pietschmann, PAdxizder, 213) is merely inferred from the OT. 

3 The condemnation is based, not on the fact that the presence 
of these symbols presumes the worship of other gods, but on the 
principle that Israel shall not worship Yahwb as the Canaanites 
worship their gods (Dt. 122%). 

4 In2 K. 217, ‘the image of the askera,’ the word ¢mage is a 
gloss; cp v.3 and 2 Ch.337. On 1 K. 1573 and 2 K. 287, see 
above. In 1 K.1819 the 400 prophets of Ashera are interpo« 
lated (We., Klo., Dr.) 

5 We. G, Hoffmann, E. Mey., St., WRS, andothers. 

§ This‘ confusion is found in a Still greater measure in the 
versions. 
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-hat in the OT the supposed goddess Ashera owes her 
axistence only to this confusion. In the Amarna corre- 
spondence, however, there is frequent mention of a 
Canaanite who bears the name Abd-agratum, equivalent 
to Heb. ‘#ed-dshéra, sometimes with the divine deter- 
minative,—-z.e., Servant of (the divine) Askera. This 
has not unnaturally been regarded as conclusive evidence 
that a goddess Ashera was worshipped in Palestine in 
the fifteenth century B.c.1_ The determinative might 
here signify no more than that the askera post was 
esteemed divine—a fetish, or a cultus-god—as no one 
doubts that it was in OT times; cp Phcenician names 
such as ‘Ehed-stisim, Servant of (the sacred) horses 
(C7S i. 46, 49, 53, 933, etc.); or ‘Ebed-hékal, Gér- 
hékal (G. Hoffmann), which might in Assyrian writing 
have the same determinative; further, Assyr. éurrz, 
‘temple, sanctuary,’ in pl. sometimes ‘ deities’ (Del. 
HWB 718). The name of the ‘goddess Asratum,’ 
however, occurs in other cuneiform texts, where this 
explanation seems not to be admissible: viz., on a 
heematite cylinder published by Sayce (ZA 6161); in 
an astronomical work copied in the year 138 B.c., 
published by Strassmaier (ZA 6 241, 2. 9 #); and in a 
hymn published by Reisner (Sumer.-éabylon. Hymnen, 
g2)—in the last in connection. with a god Amurru, 
which suggests that the worship may have been intro- 
duced from the West. See Jensen, ‘ Die Gotter Amur- 
vu(z) und Asrate,’ ZA 11 302-305. 

The word askera occurs also in an enigmatical 
Phcenician inscription from Ma'sitb, which records a 
dedication ‘ to the Astarte in the ashera of El-hammon ’ 
(G. Hoffmann) ;,whereit is at least clear that ashera 
cannot be the name of a deity. The most natural 
interpretation in the context would he ‘in the sacred 
precincts.” In an inscription from Citium in which the 
word was formerly read (Schroeder, ZDMG 35424, 
‘mother Ashera’; contra, St. ZATW 134476; cp 
E. Mey. in Roscher. 2870}, the reading and interpreta- 
tion are insecme (see CZS 1. no. 13). Cp PHcenicia. 

The etymology and the meaning of the word are 
obscure. The most plausible hypothesis perhaps is that 

dshérim originally denoted onlytheszgz- 
4. Etymology. posts set up fo mark the site or ae 
boundaries of the holy place (G. Hoffmann, Z¢, 26). 
The use of the word in the Ma’'siib inscription for the 
sacred precincts would then be readily explained, and 
also the Assyrian @s¢7tu plur. asradti (efréti), defined 
in the syllabaries as meaning ‘ high place, oracle, sanc- 
tuary.” In any case, dshéré is a nomen unitats, and its 
gender has no other than a grammatical significance. 

Forsome further questions connectedwith the prophetic 
opposition to the use of asheras in the worship of Yahwé 
and the prohibition in the laws, see IDOLATRY, § 8. 


The older literature is cited under AsHTORETH [g.z.], _ For 
recent discussion see We. Ce note ; St, GVZ, tate, cp 
ZATW1345, 4203.7 63:84, G. Hoffmann, Uber “einige 
phén. Inschriften, 26 7. ; WRS, Rel. Sem.(?) 187 9% On the 
other side, Schr. ZA 3 364. Reference may be made also to 


Baethgen, Bettr. 218 7. , and to Collins, PSBA 1291 ¥%, who 


endeavours to show that the ¢skeve was a phallic emblem sacred 
to Baal. G. F.M. 
ASHES (158, of uncertain derivation) is used in 
various figures of speech typifying humiliation, frailty, 
nothingness, etc.: eg., to sit in, or be covered with, 
ashes (Job28, cp Ez. 2730 Lam. 8:16), to eat ashes (Ps. 
1029), to follow after ashes (Is.4420, Che. ad Joc., cp 
Hos. 121). To throw ashes on the head (2 S.1819 Is. 
613), or to wear ashes and sackcloth (Dan.93 Esth. 
41 Jonah36, cp Mt. 112: Lk.1013), was a common way 
of showing one’s grief; see MOURNING CUSTOMS, § I. 
The combination ‘dust and ashes’ (45x) nay; cp also 
Dust) is found in Gen. 1827 Job 426 (cp Ecclus.109)— 
note the striking assonance “DN NNR IND Is. 613, ‘ in- 
stead of ashes a coronal’ ; cp Ewald’s ‘Schmuck statt 
1 Schr. ZA 3 364, and many. The name is once written 
we te common ideogram for the goddess IStar (Br. Mus. 33 
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Schmutz.’ ‘Proverbs of ashes' (Job 1312) is a sym- 
bolism of empty trifling sayings.? 

To denote the ‘ ashes’ of sacrificial victims the above 
word is found only in Nu.199 /, where the ashes of the 
burnt heifer are represented as endowed with the power 
of rendering clean or unclean the person who came into 
contact with them (cp Heb.913). The usual term is 
1¥71 desen, prop. ‘ fatness,’ which comes to be used of the 


ashes of the victims mixed with fat. From Lev.116 
(P) it would seem that these were placed on the east 
side of the altar, and afterwards removed to a place 
‘outside the camp’ (id.412, cp 610 f- [3 /-] P).? 

It is noteworthy that iv1 occurs only twice outside P : viz., 
Jer. 3140 and r K. 1335 (the latter in a passage which is a late 
addition to the book; see Kincs, § 5, n. 1). jezz 5 ‘ashes 
(RV mg. 'soot'; cp Ges.-Bu.) of the furnace,’ Ex.98 10 (@ 
aiféAy) is quite obscure; see FURNACE. ‘Si08dés, @’s usual 
rendering of "DN (cp also in NT Zc. above), is found again in 2 
Mace. 13s, in connection with the tower full of ashes at Berea (2) 
wherein Menelaus met his death. Tépa (of which the verb 
zéppow, ‘to turn to ashes,’ is used in 2 Pet. 26 of Sodom and 
Gomorrah) is found only in Tob, 616 82, ‘ ashes of perfume’ (or 
‘inéense,’ RV) and Wisd. 2 3, ‘our body shall be turned to ashes.’ 

ASHHUR (so RV); AV AsHur (WNW, § 81, origin- 
ally 'man of Horus' [on this class of names see 
also Exrpap]; in 1Ch.224, acya) [B], acAwaA [Al. 
accwp [L]; in 45 capa [B], acyoyp [A], acowp 
[L], 4s#uR, ASSUR), mentioned apart from the more 
important branches of Hezron—Jerahmeel, Ram, and 
Chelubai (Caleb}—as a posthumous child (1 Ch. 224 45), 
father of Tekoa (see JUDAH). 


ASHIMA (ND°WN ; acle]imag [BA], acenad [L))- 
a Hamathite deity (2K.1730}). On the true form of 
the name (cp) and its meaning, see HAMATH. 


ASHKELQN (Hope, deriv. unknown, ackaX\WN 


{[BXNAL] :* ethnic midpyiy, -[elitHe, Ashkelonite, 
Josh.183 RV, AV ESHKALONITE); mod. ‘Askalén 
[with initial )]), one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
the only one (it is generally held) 4 just on the sea coast 
(cp Jer. 477), lies 12m. N. from Gaza. The site is a 
rocky amphitheatre, with traces of an old dock, filled 
with Herodian and Crusading ruins. It has no natural 
strength; its military value seems to be due to its com- 
mand of the sen, though the harbour was small and 
difficult of access. 

Under the Egyptian rule Ashkelon was a fortress ; 
letters from its governor Jitia appear in the Amarna 
correspondence (Am. Tab. 211 7), and Abd-hiba of 
Jerusalem complains that the territories of Askaluna 
and Gazri have joined in the alliance against him (ib. 
180, 14). Ashkelon seems to have revolted from 
Rameses II. (WMM, As. #. Zur. 222; cp EaypT, § 
58), and from Meneptah (see Ecypt, § 60,n.); but it 
was reconquered by them.® The storming of the city 


1 In 1 K.2038 42 it is almost certain that with RV we should 
point 1B8 instead of 18 (AV ashes) and render 'head-band'; see 
TuRBAN, 

2 Hence the denominative v7, “to clear away the fat-ashes’ 
Nu. 413 Ex.273 , see ALTAR, § 13. 

eee ge and Ekron are confused in @ more than once; ¢.g., 
1S. 5r0. 

4 {With regard to the site of Ashkelon proper, it is possible to 
hold that, like other Philistine cities, it lay a little inland, 
Antoninus Martyr (ch. 33, ed. Gildemeister, 23), indeed, in the 
sixth century AD, expressly distinguishes it from the sea-side 
town, and in 536 A.D. a synodical letter was signed, both by the 
Bishop of Ascalon and by the Bishop of Maiumas Ascalon. Ac- 
cording to Clermont Ganneau (see Rev. archéol, 27368), the 
inland town was on the site represented by the modern villages, 
Hlamaneh and el-Mejdel (see Guérin, Jud, 2129 3 Cl, Ganneau, 
Arch. Res. in Pal.2190). In a Greek translation of a lost 
Syriac text(published by Raabe) Ascalon appears to be described 
as bearing the name of wdéAata—2.e., réXera (dove)—in allusion 
to the sacred doves of Astarte, and as being about 2 m. from the 
sea. The Ar. name Hamdameh means dove. There are, how- 
ever, two other theories respecting ed-Aejdel, one of which pos- 
sesses much plausihility (see MigDAL-Gapb),] 

5 Ascalon (Askalni) is one of the places in Palestine which 
Meneptah, on the Israel-stele, claims to have captured. 
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is represented on a wall of the Ramesseum at Thebes; 
the inhabitants are depicted in the sculptures with Hittite 
features. 

Ashkelon is not enumerated among the towns of 
Judah in Josh. 15, and apparently in Judg.118 also we 
ought, with @, to read a negative; cpJosh.183. It was 
Philistine in the days of Samson (Judg.1419), Samuel 
(18. 617), David (2S. l2o), Amos (Am.1 8), Zephaniah 
(247), and Jeremiah (Jer.2520 4757), and in the Greek 
age (Zech.95). It was taken by Sennacherib (Schrader, 
KAT 1 165 f., Zskaluna), who deposed its king Sidka 
in favour of Sarludari, son of Rukibti, zor B.c. In 
the time of ASurbanipal it had a king Mitinti. 

The fish-goddess, Derketo (see ATARGATIS), had a 
temple to the east of the city on a tank, of which, 
between e/-A/ejdel and ‘Askalan, some traces still remain. 
After the conquest of Alexander the Great, Ashkelon 
became, like the other Philistine cities, thoroughly 
Hellenic; but, more prudent than they, it twice opened 
its gates to Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 7086 1160), 
and again to Alexander Jannaeus. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, who gave it various buildings 
(Jos. B7 i. 2111}; and was afterwards the residence of 
his sister Salome (Jos. B/ ii, 63). It is said to have 
been ‘burnt to the ground' by the Jews in their revolt 
against Rome (Jos. B/ii.18x), but then to have 
repulsed the enemy twice (iii. 212). In Roman times 
it was a centre of Hellenic scholarship; and under the 
Arabs, who called it the ‘ Bride’ and the * Summit of 
Syria,' was a frequent object of struggle. It was taken 
by the Christians in 1154; retaken by Saladin in 1187; 
dismantled and then rebuilt by Richard in 1192 (cp 
Vinsauf, /éin. Ricard. 54 f:); and finally demolished 
in 1270. There are considerable ruins, which have 
been described by Guérin (/wd, 2153-171), and, best 
and most recently, by Guthe (ZDPV 2164 7, with 
plan; cp PEF Adem. 3237-247). The neighbourhood 
is well watered and exceedingly fertile, the Ascalonza 
cepa, scallion (shallot)or onion of Ascalon, being among 
its characteristic products. See, further, PHILISTINES, 
and, for Rabbinical references, Hildesheimer, Beitr. 
sur Geogr. Palastinas, 1 ff G. A.S. 

ASHKENAZ (13W8 3 acyanaz [BADEL]; 45- 
cCENEZ). The people of Ashkenaz are mentioned in 
Gen. 103 and (acyenez [A]) in|] 1 Ch. 16 in connection 
with Gomer ;, in Jer. 5127+ (acyanazeoc or -aioc 
[BHA], acka. [Q]) after Minni. There is no occasion 
to connect their name with the proper name Askanios in 
Hom. //. 2862 13793, nor with the Ascanian tribes in 
Phrygia and Bithynia, and infer that the original home of 
Ashkenaz was in Phrygia (Lenormant, E. Meyer, Di.). 
Rather Ashkenaz must have been one of the migratory 
peoples which in the time of Esar-haddon burst upon 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor, and upon Armenia. 
One branch of this great migration appears to have 
reached Lake Urumiyeh; for in the revolt which Esar- 
haddon chastised (1 R 45, col. 2, 27 7), the Mannai, 
who lived to the SW. of that lake, sought the help 
of ISpakai ‘of the land of ASguza,’ a name (originally 
perhaps ASgunza) which the scepticism of Dillmann 
need not hinder us from identifying with Ashkenaz, and 
from considering as that of a horde from the north, of 
Indo-Germanic origin, which settled on the south of 
Lake Urumiyeh. (See Schr. COT 2293; Wi. GBA 
269; AF 6 488 401 ; similarly Friedr. Del., Sayce, 
Knudtzon. ) TKC 


ASHNAH (78, acna [AL], the name of two 
unidentified sites in the lowland of Judah ; one apparently 
in the more north-easterly portion (Josh.1533 acca 
[B]), the other much farther south (1543, tana [B], 
ACENNA [A], -CaNN- [LIT). 


ASH-PAN (7M), 1 K. 750 AV™8:; see CENSER, 2. 


ASHPENAZ (BUN, aBiecApi [6], [rw] acda- 
Nez [Theod. BA)]), chief of the eunuchs under Nebuchad- 
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rezzar (Dan.13). The current explanations are un- 
tenable,t and the cause is obvious. The name is 
corrupt, and has been brought into a delusive resem- 
blance to Ashkenaz. An earlier form of the name, 
equally corrupt, and brought into an equally delusive 
resemblance to an ancient Hebrew name, is Abiezri 
(mnyrar; See ABIEZER, 1); this is the form adopted by 6. 
What is the original name concealed in these two 
apparently dissimilar forms? @ enables us to discover 
it by its reading, evidently more nearly accurate than 
that of MT in Dan. lir—xal efrev Aarir ABterdpt rp 
dvaderxGévte apxrevvotxy ent roy Aavefd. . . . The 
MT indeed, in vv.1116, represents Daniel as coin- 
inunicating with a third person called Melzar, or ' the 
Melzar’; but a comparison of vv.37-1018 shows that 
this representation must be incorrect. It was the § prince 
of the eunuchs' that Daniel must have addressed in 
v.11; a Slight transposition and a change of one point 
are indispensable (see MELZAR). We have now, there- 
fore, four forms to compare; (a) sya, (4) pws, 
(c)sxbpa, and (d) yw? (Pesh. in w.11). Of these, 
(a),{c}, and (d),virtually agree as to the last two letters 
(if in a we neglect the final», which is not recognised in 
Syro-Hex. or by Ephrem). These letters areyy. Next, 
(a){8), (c), and(¢@)agree as to thepresence ofalabial; the 
firsttwo arefor amute, theothersforaliquid. Also(4)and 
(c)attest ab ora3, and (and (dk », which might be a 
fragment of a 4, while (6} and (dpresent us with a y, of 
which the yin (a) lookslikeafragment. Next, (a){é),and 
(c)attestan yor an, andlastly, (a) {c), and (dhgreeas to 
4. The almost inevitable conclusion is that the name 
of the chief eunuch was -yxwb3, commonly pronounced 
Belshazzar. This is not the only occasion on which the 
name BalSarezer (= Belshazzar) has suffered in trans- 
mission (see BILSHAN, SAREZER). T, Kc. 


ASHRIEL Oynby), tCh.7 14 AV, RV ASRIEL, 


ASHTAROTH (nyiAYY—z.2., Ashtoreth in her 
different representations ;—actapw@ [BAL], -taro. 
[Bb Josh. 910], AcBapwM [A Josh. 1831]; the adjective 
is Ashterathite, IND, oactapweéleli [BA], dect, 
[8], ecOapw@r[L], 1 Ch. 1144), Ashteroth-Karnaim 
(DI MALY; actapwe kapNain [A], -TEp. KAIN. 
[E])—.e., ‘Ashtaroth of the two horns’ ?——‘ Ashtaroth 
of (=near) Karnaim’?) in Gen.145,3 and Be-esh- 
terah (TIAYYA, Ze, TIAYY NB, or ‘house of 

1 par Astarte’; Bocopan[B], -ppa[L], BEE- 

. weterences. 6.54 [A]) in Josh. 2127, but nny 
simply in Dt. 1 4 Josh. 910124131231, where it appears, 
along with Edrei, as a chief city of Og, kina of Bashan ; 
and in t Ch. 656 [71] (AcHpwe [B} pamw®@ [A?]} as a 
Levitical city. Then, in Am. 613 (GratzZs restored 
reading) we have Karnaim as the name of a city E. 
of the Jordan taken by Israel, and in 1 and 2 Macc. 
Karnaim or Karnion as a city in Gilead with a temple 
of ATAXGATIS [g.v.} attached to it. The lists of 
Thotmes ITI. (circa 1650 B.c.) contain an ‘A-s-ti-ra-ty 
(RP) 545; WMM, As. zw. Zur. 162,313; cp Ashtarti, 
Bezold and Budge, Vell el-Amarna Tabl. in Brit. Mu, 
43,64). Whether these names represent one place or 
two places is, on the biblical data, uncertain. 

It is significant, however, that Eusebius and Jerome 


1 For example, Halévy compares Pers. aspanj, ‘hospitium * 
(JAs., 1882, 22827); Nestle too explains ‘hospes’* from the 
Armenian (Marg. 38). Frd.:Del. and Schr. offer no explanation. 

2 If we adopt the form 4y%39, a slight difference in the summa- 
tion will be the result. 

3 Here it is described as the abode of the Rephaim at the time 
of the invasion of Chedorlaomer. | Or were there two neighbour- 
ing cities? Kuenen, Buhl, and Siegfr.-St, read 'Ashtaroth and 
Karnaim,' claiming @ as on their side. Probably, however, the 
right G reading is Aarapw0 Kapvary [AL] (see Nestle. Marg.). 
Moore explains ‘the Astarte of the two-peaked mountain’ -; see 
especially G. F. Moore, /BZ 156 7% [’97]), and cp col. 336, n. 3. 
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(OS() 209621 845 268982 10817) record the existence in 

2. Tha OS their day in Batanea of two places called 

* gites. Astaroth-Karnaim, 'which lay 9 R. m. 
apart, between Adara (Edrei) and Abila' 
of the Decapolis; one of them, 'the city of Og,' 
(say) 6 R. m. from Edrei, the other ‘a very large town 
of Arabia [in which] they show the house of Job’; and 
in the Peregrinatio of S. Silva of Aquitaine (4th cent.) 
Carneas is mentioned as the place where she saw Job's 
house. Now, at the present day there isa Ze/Z 'Ashtarah 
on the Bashan plateau, on the W. of Hauran, 21 m. E. 
of the Lake of Galilee (long. 36" E., lat. 32° 50’ N.), 
1900 ft. above the sea; and 2 m. N. lies El-Merkez, 
where the tombs of Job and his wife are shown, and 
there was the ancient Christian monastery of Job, while 
im. farther N.,at Sheikh Sa‘d, is a basalt monolith, 
with Egyptian figures, known as Job's stone (see Erman, 
ZDPV15 205-211), In this neighbourhood, then, must 
have lain one of the Ashtaroths of the OS. It does 
not suit the datum of the latter—'between Adara 
and Abila'; but this may be one of the not infrequent 
inaccuracies of the OS. From this Ashtaroth Eusebius 
places the other 9 R. m. distant. Now, 6R. m. S., 
near the W. el-Ehrér (the upper Yarmiik}, lies Tell el- 
Ash‘ari, which some (like van Kasteren) take as the 
second Ashtaroth.? This, Buhl (Gegg. 249) prefers to 
find 8 R. m. S. of Tell 'Ashtarah in Muzeirib, the great 
station on the Haj road, with a lake and an island with 
ruins of pre-Mohammedan fortifications. A market has 
been here since the Middle Ages, and the place must 
have been important in ancient times. Moreover, it 
suits another datum of the OS. in lying about 6 R. m. 
from Edrei. 

Much more difficult is the question of identifying 
any of these sites, or the two Ashtaroths of the OS., 

. with the corresponding names of OT. 
Be OT pines: Names in this part of Palestine have 
always been in a state of drift. That Tell 'Ashtarah 
is the 'Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen.145 or the 'Ashtaroth 
of other texts has in its favour, besides its name, the 
existence of a sanctuary, even though this has been 
transferred in Christian times to Job. On the other 
hand, Muzéirib must have been of too great import- 
ance not to be set down to some great place-name 
of the OT; and its accessibitity from Edrei suits the 
association, frequent in the OT, of the latter with Ash- 
toreth. As to the Karnaim of 1 Macc.526 (which, of 
course, is the sameas the Karnaim of Am. 613}, it cannot 
have been Muzeirib, as Buhl contends, for in such a case 
the lake would certainly have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the assault of Judas upon it (a lake is 
mentioned near Caspis or CASPHON [g.v.] which Judas 
took previously); and in 2 Macc. 1221Karnion is said 
to be difficult to get at dia rhy wévTwv rdv rormv 
orevéryra. This does not suit Muzeirib, or Tell 
‘Ashtarah, or Sheikh Sa'd, Furrer, therefore, has sug- 
gested for Karnion &véx or Grén, the Agraena of the 
Romans, in the inaccessible Leg, Till the various 
sites have been dug into and the ancient hame of 
Muzeirib is recovered, however, we must be content to 
know that there was an 'Ashteroth Karnaim near Yed/ 
‘Ashtarah, and that possibly there was a second site 
of the same name in the same region in OT times. 

On the whole subject see especially ZDPV xiii, xiy, and xv., 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan (203-210), and Buhl, Stud. zur 
Topogr. des N.Ostjordanlandes, 13.9, Pal. 248-250; also 
Moore, /&L 16155 7, and, for an Egyptological explanation of 
the name ‘ Ashtoreth of the two horns,’ WMM, As. #. 4x0. 373. 

G. A. S. 

ASHTORETH (AW), a goddess of the Canaanites 


1 Sa6 Aor. Kapvasiy. 2 Sub Kapvacip. 

3 So Schnmacher. ‘The double peak of the southern summit 
of Tell el-Ash‘ari, formed by the depression running from N. 
to S., would make the appellation of Karnaim, or “double- 
horned,-- extremely appropriate’ (Across Jordan, 208). In a 
Talmudic discussion as to the constructions for the Feast of 
Booths it is said that Ashteroth Karnaim was situated between 
two mountains which gave much shade (Szcca, 22 ;cp Neub. 
Géog. 246). Many regard this statement as purely imaginative. 
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and Phcenicians. The Massoretic vowel-pointing, which 
N is followed by EV, gives the word the vowels 
1. Name. (¢ bisheth, ‘scandalous thing’ (cp Molech 
for Melek); the true pronunciation, as we know from 
the Gr. ’Aordpry (soeven #4"; alongside of arrapu? 
[BAL]) and from Augustine! was “Ashtart.’ In the 
OT the name in the plural (the'Ashééréth) is coupled 
with the Baals, in the general sense, ‘the heathen 
gods and goddesses,’* a usage with which the Assyrian 
ilint u-iStaratt is compared. Solomon is said ta have 
built on the Mt. of Olives (1 K. 115, cp 33) for the 
Phcenician ‘Ashtart a high place, which was destroyed 
more than three centuries later by Josiah (2 K. 23 13). 
Of the character of this goddess and her religion we 
learn nothing directlyfrom the OT. Her name does 
not occur either in the prophets or in 
2. Character. historical texts in any other connections 
than those cited above; it is nowhere intimated that the 
licentious characteristics of the worship at the high places 
were derived from the cnltus of Astarte. The weeping 
for Tamniuz (Ez.814), which Cyril of Alexandria and 
Jerome identify with the Phcenician mourning for Adonis 
(so@2™-), was more probably a direct importation of 
the Babylonian cult. This is doubtless true also of the 
worship of the ‘Queen of Heaven’ (Jer.718 [GBxAQ 
TH oTparig Tol odpavod], 4417 #7), whatever the name 
may mean (see QUEEN OF HEAVEN). The law which 
forbids women to wear men’s garments, or men women’s 
(Dt.225), may be aimed at obscene rites such as obtained 
in the worship of many deities in Syria and Asia Minor, 
but need not refer specifically to the cult of Astarte. 

Many inscriptions from the mother-country and 

its colonies, as well as the testimony of Greek and Latin 
3. Varyi writers, prove the prominent place which 

» Varying’ the worship of Astarte had among the 

forms. Phcenicians; Egyptian documents place 
the “Ashtart of the Hittite conntry’ by the side of the 
‘Sutech of Heta,’ the principal male divinity; the 
Philistines deposited Saul‘s armour as a trophy in the 
temple of ‘Ashtart (1 S.8110 @®4- ro aorapz[e}ov), 
perhaps the famous temple at Ashlielon of which 
Herodotus writes (1105);4 the stele of Mesha, king of 
Moab (9thcent. B.c.), tells how he devoted his prisoners 
to Ashtar-Chemosh; a city in Bashan often mentioned 
in the OT bears the name Ashtaroth (cp also Ashteroth 
Karnaim, Gen. 145, and Beeshterah, Josh. 2127; see 
ASHTAROTH). ‘Ashtart was worshipped in Babylonia 
and Assyria under the name [Star (considerable frag- 
ments of her myth have been preserved); in Southern 
Arabia as ‘Athtar (masc.); in Abyssinia as ‘Astar ;5 
in Syria as ‘Atar or ‘Athar (in proper names : cp ATAR- 
GATIS [g.v. }= Dercéto). The Arabs are the only Semitic 
people among whom we do not find this deity; and 
even here it is possible that al-Lat and al-Uzza were 
originally only titles of Astarte. The normal phonetic 
changes in the word show that the worship of Astarte 
did not spread from one of these peoples to the others, 
but was common to them before their separation. 
The fem. ending is peculiar to the Palestinian branch 
of the race, and, as has been observed, in Southern 
Arabia ‘Athtar was a god, not a goddess. 

Unlike Baal, Astarte is a proper name; but under 
this name many diverse divinities were worshipped. 
The IStar of Arbela was recognised by the Assyrians 
themselves as a goddess different from the IStar of 


1 Quest. 16 in Jud, Estart, Astart, 
is given by the Egyptian transcription. 
Indg. 2 13 1061S.73 (GBAL 7a. ddoy) 412 10 (GBAL rots 
denny: all belonging to Sthe laterelohistic (Eg) or deuteronomic 

school. 
8 The identification of Tammuz with Adonis is found also in 


Melito (Cureton, Sfzez2. 25). The connection of the myths is 
unquestioned. § 


Confirmatory evidence 


ee TAMMUZ. 

4 It is, of course, not to be inferred that the Philistines wor- 
shipped Astarte before they invaded Palestine. The temple was 
,an old Canaanite sanctuary. 

5 Halévy’s discovery is confirmed by the recent publication of 
the Axum inscriptions. 
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Nineveh; the [Star of Agadé from the IStar of Urku 
‘see ASSYRIA, § 9, BABYLONIA, § 26). The inscription 
of Eshmunazar shows that more than one ‘Ashtart had 
a temple in Sidon; and weknow many others. Whether 
hose differences are only the consequence of natural 
livergence in the worship of the primitive Semitic deity, 
n the immense tract of time and space, or, as is alto- 
gether more probable, in great part due to the identifi- 
sation of originally unconnected local zzméina with 
Astarte, the result is the same:! there were many 
Astartes who were distinguished from one another by 
tharacter, attributes, and cultus—a class of goddesses 
cather than a single goddess of the name.” 

Astarte was often the tutelary divinity of a city, its 
‘ proprietress’ (da‘a/at); and then, of course, its pro- 

tectress and champion, a warlike god- 
4, Character. dess. On the other hand, she was a 
zoddess of fertility and reproduction, as appears strik- 
ingly in the myth of the descent of IStar. These two 
characters might be attributed to different Astartes, 
as among the Assyrians (cp the Aphrodites); but 
they might also coexist in one and the same goddess, 
and this is doubtless the older conception. 

The figures from Babylonia and Susiana, as well as 
from Phcenicia and Cyprus, which are believed to repre- 
sent Astartes, express by rude exaggeration of sexuality 
the attributes of the goddess of generation.? That 
the cultns-images of Astarte were of similar types is not 
probable. At Paphos she was worshipped in a conical 
stone, and many representations show the evolution 
From this of a partially iconic idol. 

In the astro-theology of the Babylonians the planet 
Venus was the star of IStar. It is a common but ill- 
founded opinion that in Palestine Astarte was a moon 
goddess. The name of the city, Ashteroth Karnaini, is 
often alleged in support of this theory. Even if the 
translation, * the horned Astarte,’ be right, however, it is 
a very doubtful assumption that the horns represented 
the crescent moon—it is quite as natural to think of the 
horns of a cow or asheep, or of an image of the goddess 
made after an Egyptian type (see EGypT. § 13);#—and 
it is a still more unwarranted assumption that Astarte 
was elsewhere in Palestine represented in the same way. 
It would be a much more logical inference that the horns 
were the distinctive attribute of this particular Astarte.® 
The other testimony to the lunar character of Astarte is 
neither of an age nor of a nature to justify much confidence 
(De dea Syr. 4; Herodian,v. 64). The point to be in- 
sisted on is that the widely accepted theory that Astarte 
was primarily a moon goddess, by the side of the sun 
god, Baal, has as little foundation in the one case as in 
the other. 

In Dt.713 ‘the ‘ask¢arath of the flocks’ are parallel 
to the * offspring of the herds,’ from which it has been 
ingeniously argued that among the nomadic Semites 
Astarte was a sheep-goddess (WRS, ed. Sem.) 310, and 
469 7}; but this also seems hazardous. 

Of the cultus of Astarte we know comparatively little. 
Religions prostitution (Hdt. 1199; Strabo xvi. 120; 
5. Cult Ep. Jerem. 42 f [Bar. 642]; De dea Syr. 

a VEE ee 6, etc.) was not confined to the temples 
of Astarte, nor to the worship of female divinities. 
Nu. 251-5 connects it with Baal-peor; Am.27 Dt. 2318 
(17), etc., show that in Israel similar practices infected 
even the worship of Yahwé. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the cnltus of Astarte was saturated with these 
abominations. 

1 In the period from which most of our monumental evidence 
comes, still another cause must be recognised : syncretism with 
bg & yptian religions (see Eeypr, § 19. 

is use predominates in Hebrew, which has, indeed, no 

ther word for ‘goddess’; but, as has been remarked above, it 
is found io Assyrian also. 

. if; Ohnefalsch- 


3 Heuzey, Kew. Archéol, xxxix., 1880, p 
Richter, Aygvos, etc. On the origin of this tone see, however. 
S. Reinach, Rev. Archéol. 3 sir. 96, 1895, p. 367%. 

4 Cp the ‘representation of Baalat of yb os, c/S 11, PL 1. 

5 On Ashteroth Karnaim see /BZ 16155 7% 
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The origin and the meaning of the name are obscure ; 
but this is hardly a sufficient reason for supposing that 
the most universally worshipped of Semitic divinities was 
of non-Semitic extraction (see Haupt, ZDMG 34 
758): The relation between Astarte and Aphrodite is 
an interesting and important question, npon which we 
cannot touch here. 

Literature.—Selden, De Dis Syris, syn. ti, ch. 2,5 Movers, 
Phénizier, 1359-650 5 Scholz, Gotzendienst und Zanberwesen 
be den alien Hedbréern, 259-301 ; Baudissin, art. 'Astarte und 
Aschera'in PR £3) 2147-161 (where the lit. in fullmayhefound),, 
Baethgen, Beitr. zur sent, Rel.-gesch., 1888 5 E. Meyer, art. 
‘ Astarte’ in Roscher's Lex. der griech. u, Roi, Myth. 645-655, 
in part corrected by his art. ‘ Baal,’ 2, 2867 “7 5 Barton, ‘ Ash« 
toreth and her Influence intheOT,’ /BZ 1073 7; 'The Semitic 
Ishtar-cult,' edrazca, 9133-465 101-74. See also Driver's very 
comprehensive article in Hastings, 2&8, G. F.M, 


ASHUR (7AMWN), 1 Ch.224 AV, RV ASHHUR. 


ASHURITES, THE (*H°8i, TON 6aceiper [BL 
Oacoyp [A], ezpr [L; 'Jezreel' follows]), arementioned 
in 2Sam.29f among various clans subject to the 
authority of Ishbaal. Pesh. Vg. read “peaz, the 


Geshurites, which is accepted by some (see GESHUR), 
while others (Kamph. Ki. Klo. Gr.) follow the Targ. 
(nw nat by, cp @¥) and read “wx (cp Judg. 132) 
—z.e., 'the Asherites,' whose land lay to the W. of Jordan 
above Jezreel, which is mentioned next, the enumeration 
proceeding from N. to S. 


ASHVATH (YY ; acer [BA], -coyad [L}). ina 
genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4 ii.), I Ch.733f. 


ASIA (H acta [Ti-WH]). Great uncertainty prevailed 
during the apostolic period as to the usage of the names 
of the districts of Asia Minor. 'The boundaries of several 
of the districts had long been uncertain — those between 
Mysia and Phrygia were proverbially so (Strabo, 564). 
'This confusion arose from the fact that the names 
denoted ethnological rather than political divisions, and 
belonged to diverse epochs. They are like geological 
strata, which are clear enough when seen in section but 
impossible to disentangle when represented on a single 
plane. A further complication arose when the Romans 
imposed npon the country the provincial system. The 
official nomenclature was applied without any account 
being taken of the older history or of ethnical facts or 
popular usage. In the case of Lycia, Bithynia, or 
Pamphylia there was no distinction of any moment 
between the old and the new usage; but in the case of 
Galatia and Asia the difficulty of distinguishing the 
precise sense of the names is very great. 

The province of Asia was formed in 133-130 B.C. when 
Aitalus JII. of Pergamus left his kingdom by will to 
Rome ; the name Asia had early come into use because 
there was no other single term to denote the Agean 
coast lands. Thearea of the province was subsequently 
increased, first by the addition of Phrygia (116B.c.) ; 
we are, therefore, confronted by the difficulty of 
distinguishing whether, in any given case, the word Asia 
is restricted to the coast or extended to the entire 
province—in other words, whether it includes Phrygia 
or not. 

In Acts2o9, Asia indicates the towns of the highly civilised 
coast land, for the enumeration is popular and Greek in style, 
as is proved by the mention of Phrygia alongside Asia : accord- 
ing to the Roman mode of speaking, Phrygia was included in 
Asia, with the exception of that small part round Antioch 
(Phrygia Galatica) which fell to the province Galatia. Such 
names as Phrygia, Mysia, or Lydia were to a Roman without 
any political significance, being merely geographical terms 
denoting parts of the province of Asia, used on occasion to 
specify exactly the region referred to by the speaker (Cic. 
pro Flac. xxvii, § 65; Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia, Mysia, 
Caria, Lydia). Such use can be paralleled from the NT. In 
Acts167 xara. ray Mugiay [Ti. WH] is used to define rigidly 
the point reached by the apostles when warned from Bithynia. 
In Acts 69, a decision is more difficult. The Jews who ‘dis- 
puted’ with Stephen were probably those educated in the schools 
of Smyrna or I'ergamns 5; but we cannot on a grtor7 grounds 
decide that some of them did not belong to Phrygia. Here 


therefore, Asia may or may not he used in its Roman sense: 
So also in Acts 2127 = 24 18. 
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The whole question of the sense in which geographical 
terms are used by the writer of Acts centres round Acts 
166, where the apostles are forbidden to preach in Asia 
(xwArvOevres « » « AaARoaL Tor Abyor ey TH "Acig 
[Ti. WH]). Those interpreters (¢.g., Con. and Hows. 
1324) who take the preceding words (d&9\ov d¢ riv 
Ppvylav cal Tadrarixhy xwpay [Ti. WH]) to express the 
opening up of new ground by missionary enterprise 
N. of Antioch in Pisidia are compelled to restrict 
the prohibition of preaching in Asia to the coast land — 
in other words, to take Phrygia, Galatia, and Asia in 
their popular noli-Roman sense—for all Phrygia N. of 
Antioch belonged to Asia in its Roman or administrative 
sense. Yet we must ask if the simple d:#\Oov (AV 
* gone throughout '} can be taken to imply preaching.t 
If, however, the apostles did not preach in their passage 
through the district called here 4 Ppvyia cal Dararixh 
XwWpa, there appears to be no necessity for giving a 
popular meaning to the geographical terms here used, 
unless in the interests of what Ramsay calls the N. 
Galatian theory (see GALATIA, §§ 7-30, especially 
§§ 9-16). On this view, then, the words indicate such 
parts of Galatic Phrygia as had not been traversed at 
the time of receivihg the prohibition (or, more probably, 
that part of Phrygia which belonged to the province 
Asia), together with Old or North Galatia. In favour 
of this is the fact that the part. xwAv@évres must be 
prior in time to, z.e. contain the ground of, the action 
denoted by d:4\Gov,—-‘ they traversed . . . decause they 
had been forbidden.’ If, in face of the difficulties of 
the N. Galatian view, we fall back upon the S. Galatian 
theory, the district 4 @pvyia xat T'adarixh xopa must 
be regarded as partly identical with that called rip 
Takarucny ydpay xat Ppvylay in Acts 1823 (which can 
hardly be other than that of the S. Galatian churches) ; 
and also it must already have been traversed wholly oF 
in part before the prohibition to preach in Asia (Rams. 
Expos. May 1895, p. 392; Church, 5 ed. p. 75). 
Ramsay consequently attempts to interpret the words 
OpOov xwruPévres as = OcAAOov Kal exwrUOnoav 
(dueAOSyTes éxwAUOnoar), or on purely subjective grounds 
adopts, with Lightfoot, the reading dieNPdyres 8¢ from 
inferior MSS (Sz. Pazl('}, p x95). It seems better to 
take 6:7 Gov 6¢ as resumptive and as summing up the 
previous verses, with an ellipse—' so then they traversed 
. . . (neglecting Asia) having been forbidden' : in 
which case, here, as elsewhere throughout the narrative 
of Paul's journeyings, the word Asia is used in its 
technical, Roman, sense. 

This sense is clearly the best in the following passages :— 
during Paul's residence in Ephesus, ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts1910; see also 
vv, 22,26 7), The deputies escort the apostle from Corinth as 
far as Asia (Acts204); other instances in the same chap. are 
vv. 16 (Ephesus was virtually capital of the province) and 18. 
In 272 xar& ryv "Agtay térovs [Ti. WH], there is nothing 
to forbid our taking the word in its Roman sense. Similarly, 
in the Epistles, the technical sense is required—e.¢., Rom, 
165,Epenetus the first-fruits of Asia (RV) 5 1 Cor.1619, the 
churches of Asia; 2 Cor.18, (probably) alluding to the riot 
at Ephesus, or to dangerous illness there; 2 Tim.1z5. The 
Roman province is meant also in z Pet.1 1, where the enumera- 
tion Pontus, Galatia Cappadocia, Asia, Bithynia (= Bithynia- 
Pontus) sums up all ‘Asia Minor within the Taurus. Finally, 
in Rev.14, the seven churches of Asia are those &tablished in 
the chief towns of the Roman province. In 1 Macc. 86 
‘ Antiochus, the great king of Asia,’ the word is used in a wide; 
sense=Asia Minor, with Syria (so also 1123, 'the diadem of 
Asia’; 12391832 2 Mace, 33: cp Jos. Ant, xii. 331847). 

2 Esd. 1546, 'Asia, that art partaker in the beauty of Babylon? 
the sense is still wider= Persian empire (161 ;cp Herod. i, 96 
177; JOS. Ant. xi. 83). W. J. W. 


ASIARCR (ot aciapyai [Ti. WH], AV 'the chief 
of Asia'; RV ‘chief oMRoers of Asia‘). An officer 


1 See Acts 15 4x, dujpxero, but with érvorgpigwy added; 164, 
Sceropevovro, but with rapedisocar added. On the other hand 
we have 1314, AceA@évreg dd 75 Tlépyns—no preaching on the 
road; and 171, dwodevoarres thy “Apdirodwr cal thy “AroAAwviay 
[Ti. WH], where also there was no attempt at evangelisation, so 
far as we can tell. (But see Rams. Expos. May 1895, p. 385 4) 
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heard o¢ only once in the NT—viz., in the account of 
the riot made by ‘ Demetrius and the craftsmen’ at 
Ephesus (Acts 1931). The annual assembly of civic 
deputies (xowdv ’Actas), over which he presided, was 
combined, in Asia, as in other provinces, with an 
annual festival in honour of the reigning emperor and 
the imperial system. 

Soon after the yictory of Actium, in fact as sory as 29 B.C, 
Augustus had allowed temples to himself and Roma to be 
dedicated in Pergamus, the ¢e jve capital of Asia, as well as in 
Nicomédeia and Ancyra, the capitals respectively of Bithynia 
and Galatia (Tac. Anu. iv. 374). This blending of a religious 
with an administrative institution became a leading idea of the 
imperial policy; but, as regards the pomp of the festivals and 
the civic rivalries excited, the institution nowhere developed as 
it did in Asia. Naturally, the conduct of the games and festival 
in honour of the emperor fell to the president of the provincial 
Diet. 

As the Asiarch bore most of the expense, though 
some was borne by voluntary subscription or apportioned 
to the several towns, this politico-religious office was 
open only to the wealthy—the prosperity of Tralles, 
for example, was shown by its continuous series of 
Asiarchs!——and the title was retained after the expiration 
of the year of office. To find Paul counting friends 
among the Asiarchs—i.e., among those who then held 
or who previously had held the office —throws, therefore, 
a valuable side-light upon the attitude adopted towards 
Christianity by the upper classes of the provincials : it 
was an Asiarch, Philip, who at Smyrna resisted the cry 
of the mob to ‘let loose a lion on Polycarp' (Eus. 
HE 415, § 27). 

It would be a mistake, then, to imagine that the 
Asiarch, as such, had any connection with the Ephesian 
worship of Artemis. 

In fact Ephesus, like Milétus, was expressly rejected by 
Tiberius as a claimant for the honour of an imperial temple, 
probably because of the risk of Czsar’s worship being over- 
shadowed by the local cult (Tac. Aza, iy. 556). It would 
naturally, however, have the right to pat forward a candidate 
for the Asiarchate, We hear of similar officers in other pro- 
vinces—-e.g., a Galatarch, a Bithyniarch, a Syriarch, and a 
Lyciarch. The last at any rate is clearly originally a political 
officer—the head of the League (Straho, 665). 

There was thus, at first, but one Asiarch in office at 
a time in all Asia—the president of the Diet at Ephesus ; 
but as temples dedicated to Caesar multiplied in the 
province,? and each of them became the centre of an 
annual festival, the chief priests at such temples per- 
formed the functions discharged at the festival at 
Ephesus by the Asiarch, and finally the presidency of 
the festival even at Ephesus was taken from the chair- 
man of the Diet and given to the chief priest. The 
Diet and its civil functions thus fell into the background, 
and the name Asiarch came to mean the priestly 
provider of a popular festival in connection with the 
worship of a dead or reigning emperor. With the 
growing importance of this worship the religious influence 
of the priestly Asiarchs extended; and as the worship of 
the emperor became the outward sign of loyalty to the 
empire, it was through the provincial chief-priesthoods 
that the old and the new faith came into contact. 
Hence Julian writes to the Galatarch as the proper 
medium for his anti-Christian propaganda. (See 
Momms. Provinces, 1344 fol. ET, Rams. Class. Rev, 
3174. A different view in a long article by Brandis 
in Pauly’s 2, Enc. new ed. s.v). w. j. W. 


ASIBIAS (aceBelac [B}. aciBiac [A], meAyiac 
[L]), in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA, 
1. § 5, end), 1 Esd. 926=Ezral02s (caBia [SX], a. [Al 
Bom.). See MALCHIJAH, 5. Asibias is probably a 
Greecised form of HASHABIAH. 


ASIEL OMY, § 3r; actA [BAL]. 1 A name 
in the genealogy of SimEon (1 Ch. 435). 


1 xat bel rives && adrijs elow oF pwredovtes kara Thy emapxiay, 
obs ’Aoidpxas Kadota (Strabo 649 

2 Already in 26 a.p., for example, a temple was erected in 
Smyrna to Tiberius, jointly with his mother Livia, and the 
Senate (Tac. Ann. iy. 154 563). 
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2, A scribe, 4 Esd. 1424 (4s7#EL). 
3. Tob. li RV, AV ASAEL (¢..). 


ASIPHA (aceida [A]), 1 Esd. 5 29=Ezra 243, 
HASUPHA. 


ASKELON (}9pYIN), Judg. 18 AV, RV ASHKELON. 


ASMODEUS, RV Asmodeus (acmoAayc[B], -Aai- 
oc [NA]; -Aeoc [K]) called ‘ the evil demon' (Tob. 28, 
17). Considering (1)the close connection of the story of 
Tobit with Media, (2} the affinity of the seven archangels 
in Tob. 12:5 to the seven Mazdean Ameshag¢pentas, and 
(3)the impossibility of deriving Asmodéus or Asmodai 
(or the later Hebrew fcrms, on which see below) from 
IDwN, "to destroy,’ we are obliged to look for an arch- 


demon of similar name and attributes in Mazdean 
demonology. The Asmodéus of Tobit has two attri- 
butes : he is lustful (like a satyr), and has the power 
to slay those who oppose his will (Tob. 38 615 G34). 
Now, it is true that there is no demon in Mazdeism of 
similar name who has exactly those characteristics ; but 
one of the seven arch-demons who are opposed to the 
seven Mazdean archangels is called Aéshma, and is 
the impersonation of anger (the primary meaning) and 
rapine. So constantly is he mentioned in the Avesta 
beside Angra Mainyu or Ahriman (with his weapon ‘ the 
wounding. spear’) that we could not wonder if he be- 
came naturalised in the spirit-world of the Jews in the 
Persian period. Once adopted, he would naturally 
assume a somewhat different form ; his attributes would 
be. modified by the sovereign will of the popular imagina- 
tion. This was actually the course of history, as 
modern critics hold. By the time the Book of Tobit 
was written Aéshma had already a well-defined réd, 
and, though vindictive as ever, had exchanged the 
field of battle for less noble haunts. The Asmodai of 
Tobit is, in fact, the counterpart of LILITH (g.v.}, and 
in still later times divided with her the dominion of 
the shédimt or demons. Asmodai, or, as his name is 
written in Targ. and Talmud, *yipwx or “pws, was as 
dangerous to women as Lilith was to men, though we 
also find him represented in a less odious character 
as a potent, wise, and sometimes even jocular elf (see 
Gittim, 682, in Wunsche's Der ab. Tali. 2180-183). 
The second part of the name Ashmodai is of uncertain 
origin. Most connect it with the Zend daéva, ‘ demon’ ; 
but, though the combination Aéshmé daévd is not im- 
possible, it 'is nowhere found in the texts. Kohut’s 
explanations (/éd. Angelologie and Aruch, s. v.) are pre- 
carious. 

Cp Zendavesta and Pahlavi Texts in SBE; Spiegel, Eran, 
Alterthumskunde, 2131 f. 5 Griinbaum, ZDATG 31204, etc.; 
Kohut’s Jd. Angelologie, 72, etc. T.K.c. 

ASNAH (73D, 'thornbush'; acenad [BA]; -nna 
[1]; asena). The Bne Asnah, a family of NETHINIM 
in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. § 9), Ezra2s5o 
=1 Esd. 53:, ASANA (accava [B], aca. [A])=Neh.752 
@" (EV, following BKA, om.). 


ASNAPPER, RV OSNAPPAR, better Astnappar 
(BION; Nagdap [A] acenn, [B], cadmanac- 
capHc[L], 4sen4PHAR), Ezrado f To ‘the great and 
noble Asénappar’ is ascribed the transplanting, of 
several nations into Samaria from beyond the Euphrates. 
The two epithets naturally suggest that an Assyrian king 
is referred to, and, as Bosanquet in G. Smith's Hist. 
of Assurbanipal, 364 |'71], suggested, the king can only 
be the conqueror of Susa—ASur-bani-pal (np;0x from 
bpo(an)ox=Sp-sa-nos).1 This view is confirmed by the 
discovery (due to Marq. Fund. 59) of a various reading 
for 430% which underlies the impossible ASBACAPHATH 
(g.v.) of 1 Esd.569, viz. ssnpx. The two readings 
supplement each other, and are explained by a common 
original 4»;20x, which is clearly AS’ur-bani-pal. This 
great king's name must have stood both in Ezra4z2 

3 An explanation, in the form which Gelzer gave to it(AZ 75 
[’75]), now widely accepted. Cp, however, Halévy, & 4/ ix, re. 
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({‘ Esarhaddon’ being an ignorant scribe’s alteration) 
and in the source from which the statement in Ezra42 
is derived (perhaps 2 K. 1724, which at present merely 
refers to ‘the king of Assyria’). See further, ASuR- 
BANI-PAL. 


ASQM (acom 
HaAsHuM. 

ASP (}3, pethen > acttic [BAL]) in Dt. 3233 Job 
201416 (Apak@N [BNAC]) Is. 118 AV, in Ps. 584 9113 
AV™S: (BaciAickoc [BNART]), and in Rom. 813}; 
probably some species of viper (cp ADDER, 2), see SER- 
PENT, §1,n, 5. 

ASPALATHUS (acttaAa@oc [BRA]; 4alsamum) is 
associated with cinnamon and other perfumes in the 
Praiseof Wisdom (Ecclus. 24 15). Theophrastus (Hzst. 97) 
mentions it along with varigus spices,etc., used in making 
unguents, and in Pliny (H@V2224) itis ‘radixunguentis 
expetite.’ Fraas, the most recent writer on classical 
botany (Syaopsis Plantarum Flore Classice, 49), refers it 
conjecturally to Genista acanthoclada, D.C., a native of 
Greece and the Grecian archipelago; but the most that 
can safely be said is that it seems to have been a prickly 
shrub, probably leguminous, with a scented wood or 
root. The ante-Linnzan commentaries devoted much 
attention to it, but with no more definite result. It 
has evidently been lost sight of since classical times, 
and supplanted by other perfumes. W. T. T.-D. 

ASPATHA (NABDS, bacral[BN“*], diara [N*V], 
oa. [Al daca [L], one of the ten sons of HaMAN 
(g.v.) Est.97. Pott and Benfey explain the name as 
the Pers. aspadata, ‘ ab equo sacre datus’ (cp Be.-Rys. ); 
but the MT reading is too insufficiently supported. 

ASPRAR, TEE POOL (Aakkoc? acapl[XV; Jos. ], 
A. aca [A]; Zacus Asphar [Vg.]), in the wilderness 
of Tekoa, is mentioned in connection with the struggle 
of Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees with Bacchides 
(Macc. 933; cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 12). The Be’ér Asphar 
is probably the modern éi-Sefh#s, a considerable 
reservoir in the wilderness, 6 m. WSW. of Engedi, 
and near the junction of several ancient roads (described 
by Rob. BR 2202); the hills around still bear the name 
Safra, an equivalent of Asphar. A less probable identifi- 
cation is that with the ruins and cistern, ex-Za‘ferineh 
to the S. of Tekoa (Buhl, Pad. 158). G.A.S. 


ASPRARASUS (acdapacoc [BA]), 1Esd. §8= 
Ezra22, MIZPAR. 


ASRIEL Oyrby, § 67,ecpIHA [BAL]; the patro- 


[BA]), 1 Esd. 9 33 = Ezra 1033, 


a Gileadite family, descended from Manasseh through 
Machir, Josh. 172 (iezeiHA [B], epi. [A]). Nu. 2631 
(cept. [L]). Int Ch.7 14-19 (acepelHA [B], AV Asu- 
RIEL ; see MANASSEH), a very different Manassite gene- 
alogy, the name is probably dittography of the syllables 
immediately following (Sy ; cp also text of @8); read, 
‘The sons of Manasseh whom his concubine the Ara- 
mitess bare’ (cp Gen. 4620 @). The name may be old, 
though it comes to us from late writers. 


ASS ("91,2 fem. PON;* onoe [BAL]; asinus, 
asina), Wild Ass (8B or TW=Chald. TW;* ovos 
ayptos ; onager), and Young Ass ("'Y, wwos [BAL]). 

The following are the passages: (2) for ‘ass’ Gen. 1216 223 
4911 14 (G 7d xodrdv), Ex. 1313 Nu. 2228 Dt. 2210 Judg. 510 
(vroguyoy [AL]) 1515 2 K. 625'Is. 217 Zech. 99 (@ we oyior) 
Mt. 272 Lk, 1315 etc.; (4) for ‘wild ass’ Job6 5 1112 (& ovos 
epypurTns 924 s (G ovor) 395 Ps. 10411 (@& ovaypor) Is. 3214 Jer. 





1 The usual rendering of INA or “Hin G. 

2 Root spn, ‘tobe red.” On the form cp Lag. Veders. 11, 
Bartb, NB 192. 

8 The Ar. verb ‘atena=‘contracto brevique gressu incessit’ ; 
but this may he denominative. pox has of course no connection 
with asinus: see Lag. Arm, St, 8x7. 

4 Tag. derives qyyy from ‘@vada, ‘he threw a stone far,’ re- 
ferring to the effect of the animal’s trampling hoofs (Veders. 
38,4). iH seems to be connected with the notion of swift flight. 
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224(G emdarvvev) 146 Dan. 521 (@ ovaypwv) Hos, 89 (d§ om.) 
Gen. 1612t RY (@ aypotxos); there was perhaps originally a 
reference to the wild ass also in 1S. 2414 [15] 2620, where MT 
now reads wy yp=F Lea [g..]. (c) For ‘young ass’ Is. 806 
(® ovos), 24(G Boes), EV ‘foal’ Gen, 4911 3216, EV ‘colt’ 
Zech. 99 and (G ovos) Job 11 12, EV ‘ass colt’ Judg. 1041214. 

A comparison of the passages in which 4}, and jins 
respectively occur shows that the former was more 
used for carrying burdens and for agriculture, the 
latter for riding. Hence some have thought that jinx 
denotes a superior breed and not simply ‘ she-ass’ ; but 
this opinion is now given up. We must conclude that 
she-asses were preferred for riding. As the name »jpp 
shows, the Eastern ass is generally reddish in colour ;! 
white assesare rarer, and, therefore, used by the rich and 
distinguished. This explains the referencein Judg. 510.2 

The yy (young ass, colt, foal; in Ar. specifically wild 
ass;see Hommel, Sdaugethiere, 127 ff. ) was used variously 
for carrying burdens (Is.306), for agriculture (wv. 24), 
and for riding on (Zech.99). On Judg. 1041224, see 
JAigz. On the place of the ass and on its employment 
among the Jews see generally Jos. c. Ag. 27. 

The ass has been from the most ancient times a 
domesticated animal, and probably, in Egypt at any 
rate, preceded the horse as a servant of man. It is 
even questioned whether the wild stock from which it 
was derived survives at the present day, some authorities 
holding that the flocks of wild asses met with in various 
parts of Asia and Africa are but the descendants of 
those which have escaped from the domesticated state. 

The domestic ass, Aguus asinus, is believed to be 
descended from the wild ass of Africa, #. asinus, of 
which there are two varieties, Africanus and Somalicus; 
and the strong disinclination to ford even narrow streams 
which these animals show, and their delight in rolling 
in the dust, are regarded as indications that their origin 
is from some desert-dwelling animal. In former times 
this species seems to have extended into Arabia. 

In the East the ass plays a large part in the life of 
the people, and has received a corresponding amount 
of care at their hands. Much trouble is taken in breed- 
ing and rearing the young. Darwin distinguishes four 
different breeds in Syria: ‘first, a light and graceful 
animal (withan agreeable gait),used by ladies; secondly, 
an Arab breed reserved exclusively for the saddle; 
thirdly, a stouter animal used for ploughing and various 
purposes ; and lastly, the large Damascns breed, with 
. . » peculiarly long body and ears." 

The wild asses which roam in small herds over a considerable 
part of Asia are sometimes regarded as helonging to one species, 
the Eguus hemionus; sometimes to three, the E. hemippus 
found in Syria, the E. oxager the Onager of Persia, Beluchistan, 
and parts of Northern India: and the E. hemionus of the high 
table-lands of Tibet. Sven Hedin describes the last-named as 
resembling a mule. Living at such high altitudes it has un- 
usually large nostrils. These are artificially produced by the 
Persians, who slit the nostrils of their tame asses when about to 
use them for transport purposes in mountainous districts. The 
Syrian species or subspecies rarely enters the N, of Palestine 
at the present time. Wild asses congregate in herds, each with 
a leader, and are said to migrate towards the south at the ap- 
proach of winter. Theyare sofleet that only the swiftest horses 
can keep pace with them, a fact recorded both by Xenophon 
and by Layard; and they are so suspicious that it is difficult 
to approach within rifle-shot of them. They are eaten by the 
Arabs and the Persians. aN.M—A. ES, 


ASSABIAS (acaBiac [L]), RV SaBias, I Esd.19 
=2Ch. 359, HASHABIAH, 6 


ASSALIMOTH (accadimae [really -ac cad. Al), 
1 Esd. 836 AV=Ezra810, SHELOMITH, 4. 


ASSANIAS, RV Assamias (accamiac [B]}), 1 Esd. 
854=Ezra824, HASHABIAH, 7. 


ASSAPHIOTH (accadeiwé [B]), 1 Esd. 533 RV 
= Ezra255, HASSOPHERETH. 





1 Cp Plutarch‘s statement that the Egyptians execrate the 
ass did. 7d muppov yeyovdvar Tov TupHva, Kai dvd8y thy xpody 
(quoted by Bochart). 

2 nishy nian, not strictly white, but white spotted with red, 


as the same word means in Arabic, where it is specially applied 
to the she-ass. 
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ASSASSINS, the RV rendering, of cikaptot [Ti. 
WH], stcariz—i.e,, ‘daggermen : Acts2138 (AV 
murderers). They are so called from the st¢e or small 
curved sword, resembling the Persian acindces (Jos. 
Ant. xx. 810), which they carried under their cloaks. 
Though used generally without any political meaning 
(cp Schiir. GV7 1480, note), the term sécarzzZ came to 
be employed to denote the baser and more fanatical 


associates of the zealots, whose policy it was to eliminate , 


See ZEALOT. 


ASSEMBLY (ap)? is frequently used, especially in 
post-exilic literature, to denote the theocratic tonvocation 
of Israel,’the gathering of the people in their religious 
capacity. It thus becomes synonymous with éxxAyola 
(so generally @ ; in Nu. 2046 1012 ovwaywyy, so Lk. 4 
1314), which in the NT is used of the Christian church, 
in contrast to the Jewish £a@#a of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. See CHURCH, § 1. Closely allied in meaning 
and usage is my (from 3, ‘to appoint’: a company 
assembled together by appointment), employed to de- 
note the national body politic, Mosaic Israel encamped 
in the desert (cp Kue. #zz2. §15,n. 12). Both, eg., 
include the gér (cp for ‘y Ex. 1219, for ‘p Nu. 1515 ; 
see STRANGER AND SOJOURNER), but are sometimes 
interchanged (cp Nu. 1646 f [1710/,] 20). The dis- 
tinction between the two, which was doubtless always 
observed, is clearly seen, ¢.g., in Lev.413 f. (‘if the 
whole congregation of Israel shall sin, and the thing be 
hid from the eyes of the assembly . . . when the sin 
therein is known then the assembly shall offer’... ), 
where the £@hal is composed of the judicial representa- 
tives, the picked members of the myy (cp also Dt. 231 /. 
where certain classes of the people —z.e., the ‘@dék— 
may not enter into the kahal). See SYNEDRIUM. 

Apart from their occurrence in the more secular 
meaning of ‘ multitude, number, swarm,’ both bmp and 
my occur but rarely in pre-Deuteronomic literature. 

bas da) EV ‘assembly’ : cp Ex. 163 Lev. 4x3, and Jer. 2617 
(cuvaywyn) 509 (-ywyat) Ez. 2324 (GxA0s), etc. (2) EV ‘congre- 
gation’: t K. 81465 123 (see Kinos, § 5) Ezra 108(of the gadih) 
Pr. 514 Mi. 25. ® AV congregation, RV ‘assembly’ : Nu. 
1515? 1647 [1712]? Dt, 281 Y 8130 Josh.835; Judg.215 (see 
JUDGES, § 13) Job 8028 Ps. 895 [6] 107 32. The collocation 
day of assembly’ Dt. 910 104 (@ om.) 1816, refers to the day 
on which the Law was given upon Sinai. For its more secular 
meaning cp Gen. 3511 (P)2 Ez, 1717 (@ éxAo0s EV company’); 
Gen. 2832 484 (P)2 Nu. 224 (E)\2 AV ‘multitude,’ RV ‘com- 
pany’ (in Ez, 1640 2346, & OxAos, RV f assembly’). Cp also 
1 S.1747 the assembly of Israel present at the fight between 
David and Goliath (E? see SAMUEL, § 4). The earliest_occur- 
rence is probably Gen. 496 (@ overacis) the £&al of Simeon 
and Levi (parallel to -yp). Closely related is nbnp ‘assembly,’ 
Neh. 573 cp Dt.8842 (AV ‘congregation’), and 1 S.1920 (after 
@; cpSBUT ad foc, The passage is Midrashic). The verb(® 
efexxAyoiagey, exxd.) is equally rare in pre-exilic literature; cp 
Jer. 269 Dt. 410 314228 also 1 K. 8x. 1221 (see Kinas, § 5) 
Judg. 201 (see suDGES., § 13) Ex. 321 (E) (avmordvas) 1s 46 
(rape.Body) and 2 S.2014 (E? cp under SHEBA). 

iTJy, ‘ congregation’ (G usually cvvaywy}) EV Ex. lor 7 Nu. 
2011, etc. EV ‘assembly,’ Ps. 2216 [x7] Pro 5143, but RV 
‘congregation,’ Lev. 84 Nu. 89 102 162 208 Ps. 8614. In 
pre-exilic literature cp Nu. 2012 (R?); Jer. 618 (G woiuma) and 
Hos. 712 (@ @Adfews) Gin both corrupt?) 1 K. 85 1220 (cp above) 
Judg. 201 2110136 (cp above). Ina wholly secular sense, cp 
Judg. 148 swarm (of bees), Ps. 68 30 [31] multitude (of bulls). 

‘ Assembly’ also represents the following :-— 


dsarah, ésereth, apart from Jer. 92 10 


their antagonists by assassination. 


3 
L a% ~mqsy 
apy, 


1 bap (to call)=Ar. £éla (to speak); cp Syr. eal to call, 
collect; &ahléné brawler. The change from ‘calling’ to 
‘assembling is easy ;cpuse of Heb. pyx3. The relation between 
bap (assembly) and Ar. £@/a is analogous to that between 9p, 
council, etc., and Syr. séwadhd, talk, conversation (in Gen. 496 
they are parallel). ‘5 finds an interesting parallel in Sab. nbnp 
ony, the assembly of ‘Athtar (Ashtoreth). On the usage of 
Rahal see Holzinger, ZATW 9 105 7 ['89]. 

" 2 Tn these pascages @ bas cuvaywyy. 

3 From 4yy, to press, restrain; cp yyys ‘detained '(t S.217 Jer. 
365); perh. "yy a taboo, tempus clawsunt jcp WRS, Sem. 456, who 
notes the proverbial ANY) WY one under a taboo and one free.” 
Cp Ass. eserz, to bind, enclose; wrt, magical spell, constella- 
tion (Muss-Arnolt). 
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where it is used of a ‘band’ of evil doers (atvodos, EV. 
‘assembly’; Che. emends to naan, /QR, July 1898), isa 
technical term, for some public religious convocation im- 
posing restraints on the individual (EV, SOLEMN A- 
SEMBLY} ; Cp 2 I<.1Q20 (in honour of Baal, iep[e] a 
“BA], Gepaweia [L]), Joell14 215 (’y ixnp parallel to 
as wip Geparfelia=niay), Am. 52x (parallel to an, 
ravyyupts), and Is. 113 (‘yi ps, read ‘yr pis, and see 
Jastrow, Amer. /. Theol. '98,p. 336; vnoreia k. drypia?). 

Technically, ‘dsérah is used almost wholly in post- 
exilic writings (@ invariably é&dé:or, finale, close ; cp 6's 
title Ps. 28 [29]), of (u)the assembling upon the seventh 
day of unleavened cakes, Dt. 1681 (RV™s: CLOSING 
FESTIVAL); (8) the eighth or supernumerary day—in 
ecclesiastical language the octave—of the Feast of 
Booths, Lev. 2336 Nu. 2935 (RV™8: as above) Neh, 
818; similarly the eighth day at the close of Solomon’s 
dedicatory festival (2Ch.79), and (c) the Feast of 
Weeks, Jos. Ant. iii. 106 (acap@a) and in the Mishna. 

2. “yin, md'éd (Nu.16 2);‘D°x 1p, famous in the congre- 
gation, RV, preferably ‘called to the assembly’; @& 
Bou}; cp also Ps. 748 RV™s& (EV synagogues, @& 
éopty). The locution spin bake, ‘tent of congregation 
(RV meeting)’ ( oxnvh papruptov), occurs frequently in 
P, also Ex. 337 Nu. 124 Dt. 3114(E),Nu. 1116(J); and 
outside Hex. in 1 8, 2224; but @® om.) 1 K.8 4 (G 7d 
okhvepna Tob wapruplov) (see Kincs, § 5). Cp also 
CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF ; SYNAGOGUE}; and see 
TABERNACLE. 

Yip is properly an appointed time or place (like my from 
ay); cp Gen. 1814 (G coupds), etc., Lam. 26 (& éopry), etc.; hence 
used of a sacred season or set feast (Hos. 93, & warjyupts, etc.), 
probably also one set by the moon’s appearance (cp Gen, 114 
G xatpds). In designating feasts it is employed in a much wider 
sense than yp (see Feasts, § 6, Dance, § 3). It is used not 
only of the year of Release (Dt. 3l10 @ eospds), and of the 


Passover (Hos. 129[10] & éop77),2 hot also of the Sabbath, New 
Year, and Day of Atonement (cp Lev. 23 & éopri). 


3. SIpD> mikra’; 1s. 113'p wp, the calling ofassemblies 
(@ iypépa peyarn); cp Is. 415 (@ ra wepixv’erAw). The 
locution gap spp, “holy convocation’ (@ xdy7r7q, or 
érixdyros ayia), only in P (Ex. 1216 Lev. 232 7 Nu. 28 
1825 f. 2917124). 

4. “hp, 50d, Jer. 611(@ ovvarywy}) 1517 (G ovvedpior) ; 
Ps. 897 [8] 1111, RV ‘council,’ Bovdy ; also in Ez, 
139, AV™ RV ‘council,’ RV™8 ‘secret,’ @ masdela. 
See COUNCIL, 3. 

5- mapy “bys, da'dle dseppoth, Eccl. 1212 (@ rape. rev 
ouvbeudray), masters of assemblies, a reference to the 
convocations of the wise men (cp Ph. pnypx ico “member 
of an assembly’); RV™8- ‘collectors of sentences’; 
Tyler, ‘editors of collections’; Haupt, ‘verses of a col- 
lection’ ; Che. ‘framersof collections’—i.¢.,'~ *byb (Jew. 
Rel. Life, 182) . pret 

6. éxxAnola (cp above) Mt.1618 1817 Acts19323941 
Heb. 1223; see CHURCH. 

7. suvaryeryy (cp above) Ja. 22 AV, RV™s-; RV 
SYNAGOGUE (@.¥.). 

ASSHUR. See AssyPIA. 


ASSHUR, CITY OF. Pee TELASSAR. 

ASSHURIM (OWN, acoypim [A]; accoypiemm 
[DL]; accoyptnA /E]),the first born of DEDAN (Gen. 
253). Thename is enigmatical. Hommel(4 AT 239 /} 
thinks that we should read Ashurim, not Asshurim, 
and that Ashur is the fuller and older form of SHuR. 
In a Minzean inscription (Glaser, 1155; cp Wi. AO 28 f- 
and see ZDMG, 1895, p. 527) Egypt, Ashur and ‘Ibr 
Naharan are grouped together (see EBER). The same 
territory, extending from the ‘ River of Egypt’ (?) to the 
country between Beersheba and Hebron, may perhaps 
be meant in Gen. 25:8, where the gloss ‘ in the direction 

2 The only pre-exilic occurrence of ‘yin a technical sense 3 but 
note that according to St. GVJ1658, vv. 1-4 5-8 are doublets; 
cp Nowack, Avec, 2154 note. 

2 We., however (A'0. Proph.(6)), reads syy3, and Now. ody 
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of spwx (‘* Ashur ")" was misunderstood by the authors of 
the vowel-points. Thereference intended was, according 
to Hommel, to Ashur in S. Palestine; he proposes to 
read Ashur, not Asshur, also in Nu. 2422 24. The latter 
view, at any rate, is very improbable (see BALAAM, § 6). 
Cp also GESHUR, 2. 

ASXIDEANS, RV ‘Hasidzeans,” RV™g- ‘that is 
Chasidim’ (aciAaio! [AKV]),is a transcription of the 
Hebrew Aasidim, pious ones (AV, generally, ‘sazzds). 
It is often used of faithful Israelites in the Psalms 
(17 times in plur., 5 times in sing.), and sometimes un- 
questionably of the so-called Assideans (¢.g., 1165 
149: 59). In 1 Macc. the name appears as the designa- 
tion of a society of men zealous for the law (1 Macc. 
242—according to the correct text as given by Fritzsche), 
and closely connected with the scribes (1 Macc.712/-). 
It is plain from these passages that this society 
of 'pious ones,’ who held fast to the law under the 
guidance of the scribes in opposition to the ‘ godless' 
Hellenising party, was properly a religious, not a 
political, organisation. For a time they joined the 
revolt against the Seleucids. The direct identification of 
the Assideans with the Maccabee party in 2 Macc. 146, 
however, is one of the many false statements of that 
book, and directly contradictory to the trustworthy 
narrative of 1+ Macc.7, which shows that they were 
strictly a religions party., who scrupled to oppose the 
legitimate high priest, even when he was on the Greek 
side, and withdrew from the war of freedom as soon 
as the attempt to interfere with the exercise of the 
Jewish religion was given up. We are not to suppose 
that the Assidean society first arose in the time of the 
Maccabees. ‘The need of protesting against heathen 
culture was donbtless felt earlier in the Greek period. 
The ‘ former fasidim,' as a Jewish tradition (Nedarim, 
Io a) assures us, were ascetic legalists. Under the 
Asmonean rule the Assideans developed into the better 
known party of the Pharisees, and assymed new relations 
to the ruling dynasty. It appears, from the Psalter of 
Solvmon, which represents the views of the Pharisees, 
that the party continued to affect the title of 'pious 
ones’ (8ot01), but less frequently than that of ‘ righteous 
ones' (dixasoc). Indeed, the third Jewish party of the 
Asmonean period had already appropriated the former 
name, if we may adopt Schurer's derivation of EsszENE 
g.v.). See We. Ph. u. Sadd. (74), p. 76 f, whose 
results WRS adopted, and cp Schiir, Ast, BT lore; 
Che. OPs, 56 (on the use of 'Assideans'), and other 
passages (index under 2hastdim). W.R.S.—T. K. C. 


ASSIR (DR, ‘prisoner ; but perhaps rather YD 
= Osiris ;} cp HuR). 


A&Sur, the name of the country known to us as 
Assyria, was written in Hebrew WN, EV AssHuR, 


1. Names. Or ™9'C fully TWN YO, in the LAX 
accoyp and @ sometimes 

acoyp) by Josephus and the CYRIL (Br ’Acoupla, 
in the Greek of the Alexandrian epoch ’Aroupia, and 


in Aramaic Azhar, Athuriya, in which form the name 
survived as that of a diocese of the Nestorian Church. 


Other forms occurring once in & are t~—-agoup in EandinA 35 


> 


agooupterw in D, in A, and inZ respectively ; -penA in E jaoevpos 








1 Nestle, Zigennamen, 111; Che. Proph. [s.8) 2144300, and 
on Is. 101 in SBOT; seealso NAMES, § 82. 
2 For literature see, BABYLONIA, § 19, 
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zx. (In Ex. acep [BF], aonp [AL]; in 1 Ch. aperes, acepet, 
acerp |B], arep [A], aonpacep[L]; Aszr), The eponym of one 
of the families or divisions of the Korahite guild of Levites; 
Ex. 624[{P]. Cp 1 Ch.622 4 37 [7 “ ao], and for the inter- 
pretation of these discrepant genealogies see Koran. 

2. Son of Jeconiah (1 Ch. 317; avetp[BAL]. So AV, following 
a Jewish view that Assir and Shealtiel are the names of two 
different sons of Jehoiachin (Sanhedrin, 37a; Midrash Vayikra, 
par. x.; Midr. SAzv £a-Shirim, on 86; so Kimchi); but the 
best texts (Ba., Ginsb.) make ‘Jeconiah-Assir’ the name of 
one man. Kau. 4S and SOT rightly restore the article 


before Assir (the preceding word ends inp). Render, therefore, 
Jeconiah the captive’ (so RV). Cp SHEALTIEL. 


ASSOS, or ASSUS (accoc [Ti. . WH]}, Acts 
2033,4 a town and seaport in the Roman province of 
Asia ; now Behram Kalessi. Strabo, who ranks Assus 
and Adramyteum together as ‘cities of note,’ pithily 
describes the former as lying in a lofty sitnation, with 
splendid fortifications, and communicating with its 
harbours by means of a long flight of steps (610, 614) . 
So strong was the position that it gave rise to a pun by 
the musician Stratonicus, who applied to it the line 

door 10’, &s kev Odaoor bdéOpou reipad’ ixnat. 

‘Come anigh, that anon thou mayest enter the toils af 
death' (Hom. Zé. vi. 143). The joke lay in reading 
"Agoor 9’ =‘ Come to Assus.' The town was always 
singularly Greek in character. Leake observes that its 
ruins give ‘ perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists.' The material is granite, which 
partly accounts for their immunity from spoliation. One 
of the most interesting parts is the Via Sacra, or Street 
of Tombs, extending to a great distance to the NW. 
from the gate of the city. It is bordered by granite 
coffins, some of them of great size. In Roman times, 
owing to its supposed pow-er of accelerating the decay 
of corpses (Pl HN 298 3627), the stone of Assns 
received the name sarcophagus. Paul must have'entered 
the city by the Street of Tombs on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts2013 14). The apostle had landed at 
Troas and walked or rode the 20 m. thence to Assns in 
time to join his companions, who had meanwhile sailed 
round Cape Lectum. 

A good account of Assos is given in Fellows, Asia Afinor, 


52; Murray's Handbook € A. M. 64: for its inscriptions see 
Report of the American Expedition, 1882, W. J. W. 


ASSUERUS (acyuHpoc [B] etc.) Tob. 14:5 AV, 
RV AHASUERUS (g.v., no. 3). 


ASSUR (1) (WN) Ezrade2 Ps. 838 AV, 4 Esd. 
28 EV (Assur [ed. Bensly]} Judith 214 etc. AV, RV 
AssHuR ; elsewhere RV ASSYRIA (¢.v. ). 

2. (acoyp [BA]), 1 Esd. 531=Ezra 251, HARHUR. 


in Al3 agovpis in A; cvpcoe in B*; covp in Bab yatabaa 
(and twice in A); rovp in X*. 

By the Assyrians themselves the name of their countr 
was written phonetically“X =~ >-W or »— ~Y¥ CE! ; 
or (combining the two) XS »- >W «EY, the signs 
AA and <JEY being determinatives respectively for 
‘land’ and ‘ place.' Subsequently, the two signs that 
formed the word, = (— avy and ~y (=Jur), were run 
together and the name was written \“ —»W CEN, 


1 In 203 Vg. translates dpavtes decoy (Ti. WH) by cuz 
sustudissent de Asson, taking the word (incorrectly) as the name 
of the city. 
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~—Y, and finally the writing of the name was 
abbreviated to'the single horizontal stroke that forms its 


first syllable, *y° mm, AA CE}. The name 
was also written a > VY Yr PE ’ a >> 


Vy ~Y or as >>) > QE} —i.c., ‘land of 
the god Aur.” In fact, it is'probable that the city 
of ASur, from which the land of A&Sur was named, 
received its title. from the national god. Other in- 
stances are known in which a god has given his name 
to the country or city that worshipped him. The 
land of Guti that lay to the E. of Assyria beyond 
the Lower Zab appears to have taken its name from 
Guti its national god, whilst the god SuSinak gave his 
name to the city of SuSinak or Susa, the principal 
town on the banks of the Eulzeus. The general term 
among the Greeks for all subjects of the Assyrian 
empire was ’Agotpiot, which was more usually short- 
ened into Dpior or B¥po.2 The abbreviated form 
of the word was, however, gradually confined to the 
western Aramaic nations, being at last adopted by the 
Aramaeans themselves. These people, on becoming 
Christians, dropped their old name in consequence of 
the heathen associations it had acquired in their transla- 
tion of the NT, and styled themselves Sz#rtydyé, 
whence the modern term ‘ Syriac.' The nnabbreviated 
name was used to designate the district on the banks of 
the Tigris, and this form of the word, passing from the 
Greeks to the Romans, finally reached the nations of 
northern Europe. 
References to Assyria or the Assyrians in the OT 
are very numerous, though they are in the main con- 
sata fined to the historical and the prophetic 
2. Pane books; the former describing the ila. 
reterences. tions of Assyria with the later kings of 
Israel and Judah, the latter commenting on these 
relations and offering advice. The prophets, in their 
denunciations and predictions, sometimes rcfcr to the 
Assyrians by name ; at other times, though not actually 
naming them, they describe them in terms which their 
hearers could not possibly mistake. 


The principal references may he classified under the following 
three headings : (a) Geographical use of the name Assyria : to 
describe the course of the Tigris in the account of the garden of 
Eden (Gen. 214), and to indicate the region inhabited by the 
sons of Ishmael (2518). (2) References to matters of history = 
the foundation of the Assyrian empire (Gen. 1011, and its 
classification among the nations (10 22); Menahem’s tribute (2 K. 
15 10/2) ; thecaptivityofnorthern Israe) (1s. 9 1[S 23]; 2K. 15 29; 
1 Ch. 5 26); the assistance of Ahaz by Tiglath-pileser, followed 
by the capture and captivity of Damascus (2 ne 165-18; 2 Ch. 
2820 £) 5 Hoshea's subjection to Shalmaneser (2 K. 173); his 
treachery and punishment (174); the siege and capture of 
Samaria (17 5 7 189-12), and the colonisation of the country by 
foreigners (1724 7%); Sennacherib's invasion of Palestine and 
Hezekiah’s payment of tribute, his refusal to submit to further 
demands, the escape of Jerusalem from the Assyrian vengeance, 
and Sennacheribs death (2 K. 1813-19 37 5 Is. G and 37 52Ch. 
32 1-23); the trade of Assyria with Tyre (Ezek. 27 23); general 
references to past captivity or oppression by Assyria (Is. 52 4; 
Jer. 5017 5; Lam. 56; Ezek. 239 7 23); reference to the punish- 
ment that overtook Assyria(Jer. 5018) - reference to the coloniza- 
tion of Palestine by Esarhaddon (Ezra42) (ce) Prophetic 
criticism and forecasts : evil or captivity threatened or foretold 
as coming from Assyria (Nu. 2422 5 Hos. 93 115 3 Is. 717 7% 
105 23133 Ezek. 23 233222; Ps.838); the futility of depending 
on Assyrian help (Hos. 513711 4 89 f. 104-6 1213 Jer. 218 26); 
the participation of Israel in Assyrian idolatry (Ezek. 1628 23 
5 77); prophecies of the return from captivity in Assyria (Hos. 
Tizzt; Mic. 7123 Is. 111116 ; Zech. 1010) ; predictions of over- 
throw or misfortune for Assyria (Nu. 2424: Mic. 55 4 : Is.10 
24 7 1425 3031'318 5 Ezek. 313.4% 5 the prophecy of Nahum 5 


> 


aA 
~” 








1 Throughout the present article the form ASur is employed 
for the name of the god and city, A&Sur for that of the land. In 
the inscriptions the name of the land is written with the doubled 
sibilant, an original Assyrian form that is not inconsistent with 
the later Greek and Aramaic renderings of the name (see Nél- 
deke, 74 126877). The name of the god, however, is written 
in the inscriptions both with the single and doubled sibilant, of 
which the former may he regarded as the more correct on the 
basis of the Greek and Hebrew transliteration of certain proper 
names, in which the name Aur occurs (see Jensen, 74 1 iw 
and Schrader, 7. 209 7%). 

2 On this see Syria. 
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Zeph. 2 135 Zech. 10rr); references to Assyria as taking part 
n the final conversion and reconciliation “of mankind (Is. 19 


23 #7. 2713). In some'of these passages, however, Assyria may 
= Syria (g.v.). 

It is difficult to define exactly the boundaries of 
Assyria, The extent of the country varied from time 
to time according to the additional 
territory acquired in conquest by its 
monarchs, and the name itself has at 
‘imes suffered from a somewhat vague and general 
pplication. The classical writers employed it in a 
conventional sense for the whole area watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, including northern Baby- 
onia, whilst its use has even been extended so as to 
cover the entire tract of country from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the mountains of Kurdistan. In a 
Jefinition of the extent of Assyria proper, however, any 
rague use of the name may be ignored, for, although 
ut one time the Assyrian empire embraced the greater 
yart of western Asia. the provinces she included in her 
‘ule were merely foreign states not attached to herself 
2y any organic connection, but retained by force of 
arms. In general terms, therefore, the land of 
Assyria may be said to have been situated in the upper 
portion of the Mesopotamian valley about the middle 
course of the river Tigris, and here we may trace 
certain natural limits which may be regarded as the 
proper boundaries of the country. The mountain 
chains of Armenia and Kurdistan form natural barriers 
on the N. and E. On the S. the boundary that 
divided Assyria from Babylonia was in a constant 
state of fluctuation ; but the point at which the character 
of the country changes from the flat alluvial soil of the 
Babylonian plain into the slightly higher, and more 
undulating tracts to the N. gives a sufficiently well- 
defined line of demarcation. On the W., Assyria in 
its earliest period did not extend beyond the territory 
watered by the Tigris; but, finding no check to its advance 
in that direction, it gradually absorbed the whole of 
Mesopotamia as far S. as Babylon, until it found a 
frontier in the waters of the Euphrates. 

The chief feature of the country is the river' TiGRIS 
(¢. v.), which, rising in the mountains of Armenia, runs 

gis southward and divides Assyria into an 
4. Description. E. and a W. district. That part of 
Assyria which is situated on the E. or left bank of the 
Tigris, though the smaller, has always been much the 
more important. The country on that side of the river 
consists of a continuous plain broken up by low detached 
ranges of limestone hills into a series of shallow valleys 
through which small streamsrun. All the main tribu- 
taries, too, that feed the Tigris rise in the Kurdish moun- 
tains, and flow through this E. division of the country. 
The E. Khabir, the Great or Upper Zab, the Little or 
Lower Zab, the Adhem, and the Diyala join the Tigris on 
its left or E. bank. Being therefore so amply supplied 
with water, this portion of the country is very fertile, 
and well suited by nature for the rise of important 
cities. On the other hand; W. Assyria, which lies 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, is a much drier 
and more barren region. The fall of the two rivers 
between the point where they issue from the*spurs of the 
Taurus and the point where they enter the Babylonian 
alluvium—a distance of six hundred or seven hundred 
miles— amounts to about one thousand feet, the Tigris 
having the shorter course, and being, therefore, more 
rapid. The country between the rivers consists of a 
plain, sloping gently from the NW. to the SE. In 
its upper part this region is somewhat rugged ; it is in- 
tersected by many streams, which wnite to form the 
Belikh and W. Khabir. The rivers flowing S. join the 
Euphrates, and the district through which they pass 
is watered sufficiently for purposes of cultivation. In 
the SW., however, the supply of water is scanty, and 
the country tends to become a desert, its slightly 
undulating surface being broken only by the Sinjar 
range, a single row af limestone hills. The district 
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S. of these hills is waterless for the greater part 
of the year; the few streams and springs are for the 
most part brackish, while in some places the country 
consists of salt deserts, and in others vegetation is 
rendered impossible by the nitrous character of the 
soil. It is true that on the edges of this waterless 
region there are gullies (from one to two miles wide) 
which present a more fertile appearance. These have 
been hollowed out by the streams in the rainy season, 
and, being submerged when the river rises, have in the 
course of time been filled with alluvial soil. At the 
present day they are the only spots between the hill- 
country in the north and the Babylonian plain in the 
south where permanent cultivation is possible. It has 
been urged that this portion of the country may have 
changed its character since the time of the Assyrian 
empire, and it is possible that in certain districts 
extensive irrigation may have considerably increased its 
productiveness; but at best this portion of Assyria is 
fitted rather for the hunter than for the tiller of the soil. 
The land to the left of the Tigris is, therefore, much better 
suited for sustaining a large population, and it is in 
this district that. the mounds marking the 
5. Cities. sites of the ancient cities are to be 
found. ASur, the earliest city of Assyria, is 
indeed situated to the west of the Tigris, near the spot 
where Kal'at Sherkat now stands; but its site is within 
a short distance of the river, and it was the only city of 
importance on that side of the stream. Apart from 
its earliest capital, the chief cities of Assyria were 
Nineveh, Calah, and Dir-Sargina, Nineveh, whose 
foundation must date from a period not much more 
recent than that of ASur, was considerably to the N. 
of that city, opposite the modern town of Mosul 
(Mawsil), on the E. bank of the Tigris, at the point where 
the small stream of the Khosr empties its waters ; its 
site is marked by the mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebi 
Yiinus (cp NINEVEH). Calah, founded by Shalmaneser 
I., corresponds to the modern Nimriid, occupying a 
position to the S, of Nineveh on the tongue of land 
formed by the junction of the Upper Zab with the 
Tigris (cp CALAH). Dkr-Sargina, 'the wall of 
Sargon,' was founded by that monarch, who removed 
his court thither ; the site of the city is marked by the 
modern village of Khorsabad, to the NE. of Nineveh 
(cp SARGON). It will be seen that there was a tendency 
throughout Assyrian history to move the centre of the 
kingdom northwards, following the course of the Tigris. 
Other cities of importance were Arba'il or Irba’'il 
(Arbéla} on the E. of the Upper Zab; Ingur-Bél (cor- 
responding to the modern Tell-Balawat), situated 
to the SE. of Nineveh; and Tarbis, its site now 
marked by the village of Sherif-Khan, lying to the 
NW. of Nineveh. 
From the above brief description of the country, it 
may be inferred that Assyria presents considerable 
6. Natural differences of -climate. E. Assyria was 
6 the most favoured region, possessing a 
Zesourcee: good rainfall during winter and even in 
the spring, and having, in virtue of its proximity to the 
Kurdish mountains and its abundant supply of water, a 
climate cooler and moister than was generally enjoyed 
to the W. of the Tigris. In this latter region the some- 
what rigorous climate of the mountainous district in the 
N. presents a strong contrast to the arid character of 
the waterless steppes in the centre and the § The 
frequent descriptions of the extreme fertility of Assyria 
in the classical writers may, therefore, be regarded as in 
part referring to the rich alluvial plains of Babylonia. 
Not that Assyria was by any means a barren land. She 
supplemented her rainfall by extensiveartificial irrigation, 
and thus secured for her fields in the hot season a 
continual supply of water. Her cereal crops were 
good. Olives were not uncommon, and the citrons of 
Assyria were famous in antiquity. Fruit trees were 
extensively cultivated, and, although the dates of Assyria 
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were much inferior to those of Babylonia, orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, apricot, mulberry, vine, and fig 
were grown successfully. The tamarisk was an ex- 
ceedingly common shrub ; oleanders and myrtles grew 
in the eastern district; but, exceptalong the rivers and 
on the mountain slopes, trees were scanty. The trees, 
however, included the silver poplar, the dwarf oak, the 
plane, the sycamore, and the walnut. Vegetables such 
as beans, peas, cucumbers, onions, and lentils were 
grown throughout the country. Though Assyria could 
not compete with Babylonia in fertility, her supply of 
stone and minerals far exceeded that of the southern 
country. Dig where you will in the alluvial soil of the 
south, you come upon no strata of rock or stone to 
reward your efforts. In Assyria limestone, sand- 
stone, and conglomerate rock were common, whilst 
gray alabaster of a soft kind, an excellent material for 
sculpture in relief, abounds on the left bank of the 
Tigris; hard basaltic rock and various marbles were 
also accessible in the mountains of Kurdistan. Iron, 
copper, and lead were to be found in the hill country 
not far from Nineveh, while lead and copper were 
obtained from the region of the upper Tigris in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern town of Diarbekr. Sulphur, 
alum, salt, naphtha, and bitumen were also common; 
bitumen was extensively employed, in place of mortar 
or cement, in building (cp BITUMEN). Of the 
wild animals of Assyria the lion and the wild hull 
are those most often mentioned in the historical in- 
scriptions as affording big game for the Assyrian 
kings. Less ambitious sportsmen might content them- 
selves with the wild boar and the deer, the gazelle, the 
ibex, and the hare; while the wild ass, the bear, the fox, 
the jackal, the wild cat, and wild sheep were to be 
found. The most common of the birds were the kite 
or eagle, the vulture, the bustard, the crane, the ‘stork, 
the wild goose, wild duck, teal, tern, partridge (redand 
black), the sand grouse, and the plover. We know 
from the monuments that fish were common. Of the 
domestic animals of the Assyrians the principal were 
camels, horses, mules, asses, oxen, sheep, and goats. 
Dogs, resembling the mastiff in appearance, were 
employed for hunting. From the fact that heavy stone 
weights carved in the form of ducks have been found, 
it may he assumed that the duck was domesticated. 
The Assyrians belonged to the northern family of 
Semites, and were closely akin to the Phcenicians, the 
Z Aramzeans, and the Hebrews. Their 
be etepcag robust physical proportions and facial 
character. characteristics are well known from the 
monuments, and tally with what we know of their char- 
acter from their own inscriptions and the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets. Is. 3319 describes the Assyrians as 
*a fierce people’—an epithet that fits a nation whose 
history is one perpetual warfare. The dividing line be- 
tween courage and ferocity is easily overpassed, and in a 
military nation, such as the Assyrians were, it was but 
natural that there should be customs which to a later 
age seem barbarous. The practice of impaling the 
defenders of a captured city was almost universal with 
the Assyrians; the torturing of#prisoners was common; 
and thepracticeof beheading the slain, whilst adding insult 
to the vanquished, was adopted as a convenient method 
of computing the enemy's loss,,for it was easier to count 
heads than to count bodies. The difference in character 
between the Assyrians and the milder Babylonians was 
due partly to the absence of that non-Semitic element 
which gave rise to and continued to influence the more 
ancient civilisation of the latter (see BABYLONIA, § 5); 
partly, also, to differences of climate and geographical 
position. The ferocity and the courage of the 
Assyrians are to a great extent absent from the 
Babylonian character. .It has been asserted that the 
Semites never make great soldiers, yet there have been 
two prominent exceptions to this generalisation — theAs- 
syrians and the Carthaginians. The former indeed not 
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only displayed the energy of conquest; but also combined 
with it a great power of administration by which they or- 
ganised the empire they had acquired. It was, however, 
the custom of the Greek historians, and afterwards of the 
Romans, to paint the Assyrians as a singularly luxurious 
and sensual nation. Their monarchs, from the founder 
of the empire down to the last king who held the throne, 
were described as given up to pleasure. It is possible 
that as regards the later empire this tradition contains 
a substratum of truth, for the growing luxury of Assyria 
may well have been one of the causes that brougbt 
about her fall. For the earlier and the middle period of 
Assyrian history, however, the statement is proved to be 
untrue, both by the records of Assyria herself and by the 
negative evidence of the Hebrew prophets. These con- 
temporaries of Assyria, who hated her with the bitter 
hatred which the oppressed must always feel for their 
oppressors, rarely, if ever, denounce her luxury; it was 
her violence and robbery that impressed her victims. In 
the language of prophecy the nation is pictured as a lion 
(Nah. 212}, and it is not as a centre of vice but as ' the 
bloody city' that Nahum foretells the destruction of her 
capital (81). 
The Assyrians spoke 'a Semitic language,,Which they 
inherited from the Babylonians—a- language that was 
8, Language more closely allied to Hebrew and 
. » Aramaic than to Arabic and the other 
ete. dialects of the S. Semitic group. They 
wrote a non-Semitic character, one of the varieties of 
the cuneiform writing (see BABYLONIA, § 5 #). Like 
their language, this system of writing came to them 
from the Babylonians, who had themselves inherited it 
from the previous non-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 
The Assyrians, although retaining the Babylonian signs, 
made sundry changes in the formation of them, and in 
some it is possible to trace a steady development.through- 
out the whole period covered by the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The forms of some of the characters in the inscriptions 
of almost every Assyrian king display slight variations 
from those employed by his predecessors. Indeed, in 
some few cases, the forms used at different periods 
differ more widely from one another than they do from 
their Babylonian original. The literature of the 
Assyrians was borrowed. In a sense they were with- 
out a literature, for they were not a literary people. 
'They were a nation of warriors, not of scholars. 
In this they present the greatest contrast to their 
kindred in the S. Possessed of abundant practical 
energy, they were without the meditative temperament 
which fostered the growth of Babylonian literature; 
and, although displaying courage in battle and devotion 
to the chase, they lacked the epic spirit in which to tell 
the tales of their enterprise. The majority of the his- 
torical inscriptions which they have left behind them are 
not literature : they are merely lists of conquered cities, 
catalogues of captured spoil, and statistics of the slain. 
Though not original, however, the Assyrians were far 
from being illiterate. They took over, root and branch, 
the whole literature of Babylonia, in the copying, the 
collection, ancl the arrangement of which they displayed 
the same energy and vigour with which they prosecuted 
acampaign. It was natural that the priests and scribes, 
whose duty it was to copy and collate, should attempt 
compositions of their own; but they merely reproduced 
the matter and the methods of their predecessors. Ina 
word, the Assyrians made excellent librarians, and it is 
to their powers of organisation that we owe the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian literature. Since, 
therefore, the language, the system of writing, and the 
literature of the Assyrians were not of their own making, 
but merely an inheritance into which they entered, the 
description of them in greater detail falls more naturally 
under the article BABYLONIA (see§ ,9 7), 
The religion of the Assyrians resembles in the main 
that of the Babylonians, from which it was derived. 
The early colonists from the south carried with them the 
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gods of the country which they were leaving; but from 
the very first they appear to have somewhat modified 

Relisi the system and to have given a dis-. 
9. S10D. sinctly national character to the pantheon 
they borrowed. This end they achieved by the intro- 
duction of the worship of ASur, their peculiarly national 
god, who was for them the symbol of their separate 
Existence. Alur they set above all the Babylonian 
deities, even Anu, Bél, and En taking a subordinate 
position in the hierarchy. It is true that we find Bel 
mentioned at times as though he were on an equal 
footing with ASur, especially in the double royal title 
‘Governor of Bél, Representative of ASur,’ while 
Assyria is sometimes termed ‘the land of Bél’ and 
Nineveh ‘the city of Bel.’ These titles, however, were 
not inconsistent with ASur's supremacy. He was ‘ the 
king of all the gods,’ and any national success was 
regarded as the result of his initiative. It was ASur 
who marked out the kings of Assyria from their birth, 
and in due time called them to the throne. It was he 
who invested them with power and gave them victory 
over their enemiks, listened to their prayers, and dictated 
the policy they should pursue. The Assyrian army were 
‘the troops of ASur’; the national foe was ‘ ASur's 
enemy'; and every expedition is stated to have been 
undertaken only at his direct command. In fact, the 
life of the nation was consecrated to his service, and its 
energies were spent in the attempt to vindicate his 
majesty among the nations that surrounded them. His 
symbol was the winged circle in which was frequently 
enclosed a draped male figure wearing a headdress with 
three horns and with his hand extended; at other times 
he is represented as holding a bow or drawing it to its 
full extent. The symbol may, perhaps, be explained 
as a visible representation that Alur's might had no 
equal, his influence no limit, and his existence no end. 
This symbol is often to be found on the monuments as 
the accompaniment of royalty, signifying that, the 
Assyrian king, as Aur’s representative, was under his 
especial protection; and we find it not only sculpturecl 
above the king's image but also graven on his seal and 
even embroidered on his garment. It is possible that 
we may trace in this exaltation of the god Alur the 
Semitic tendency to monotheism, the complete vindica- 
tion of which first found expression in the Hebrew 
prophets. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
new deity stood in any opposition to the older gods. 
These retainecl the respect and worship of the Assyrians, 
and stood by Alur's side—not so powerful, it is true,, 
but retaining considerable influence and lending their 
aid without prejudice to the advancement of the nation's 
interests. 

The spouse of ASur was Belit—that is, ‘ the Lady' 
par excellence—and she was identified with the goddess 
IStar (see especially 3 R, 24, 80; 53,n. 2, 36 7), and 
in particular with IStar of Nineveh. Another goddess 
who enjoyed especial veneration in Assyria was Iltar of 
Arbela, who became particularly prominent under Sen- 
nacherib and his successors, and was generally men- 
tioned by the, side of her namesake of Nineveh. She 
was especially the goddess of battle, and from ASur- 
bini-pal we know the conventional form in which she 
was presented. This monarch, on the eve of an engage- 
ment- with the Elamites, feeling far from confident of his 
own success, appealed for encouragement and guidance 
to IStar of Arbela. The goddess answered the king's 
prayer by appearing that night in a vision to a certain 
seer while he slept. On recounting his dream to the 
king, the seer described the appearance of the goddess 
in these words : ‘ Iltar, who dwells in Arbela, entered. 
On the left and the right of her hung quivers; in her 
hand she held a bow; and a sharp sword did she draw 
for the waging of battle.’ 

Besides Alur and IStar, two other gods were held in 
particular respect by the Assyrians — Ninib, the god of 
battle, and Nergal, the god of the chase. Almost all 
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the Assyrian Icings, however, had their own pantheons, 
to whom they owed especial allegiance. In many cases 
the names constituting the pantheon occur in the king's 
inscriptions in a set order that does not often vary. 

Such were the principal changes which the Assyrians 
made in the pantheon of Babylonia, the majority of 
whose gods they inherited, with their functions and 
attributes to a great extent unchanged. It is true that 
our knowledge of Babylonian religion, like that of 
Babylonian literature, comes to us mainly through 
Assyrian sources; but though it passed to them, its origin 
and development are closely interwoven with the history 
of the older country. The cosmology of the Assyrians 
and their conception of the universe were entirely Baby- 
lonian (seeBABYLONIA, § 25) ; their asttology (id. $ 34), 
their science of omens (§ 32), their system of ritual and 
their ceremonial observances (§ 29 / ) were an inheritance 
from the temples and worships of the south. 

Though in language, writing, and literature Assyria so 
closely resembles Babylonia, in her architecture she 

. presents a striking contrast. Thealluvial 

102. Archi- plains of the southern country contained no 
tecture. stone, and the Babylonian buildings were, 

therefore, mainly composed of brick. The resources of 

Assyria were not so poor; the limestone and the alabaster 
with which her land abounded stood her in good stead. 

The palace was the most important building among 
the Assyrians, for the principal builders were the kings. 
It was erected, usually, on an artificial platform of bricks 
or earth; in which fact we may possibly see a survival of 
acustom of Babylonia, where such precautions against 
inundation were necessary. The platform was generally 
faced with stone, and was at times built in terraces which 
were connected by steps. The palace itself was com- 
posed of halls, galleries, and smaller chambers built 
round open courts, the walls of the former being orna- 
mented with elaborate sculptures in relief. It is‘ only 
from their foundations that our knowledge of the Assyrian 
palaces has been obtained. From these remains a good 
idea of their extent can be gathered; but there is no 
means of telling the appearance they presented when 
complete. Their upper portion has been totally de- 
stroyed : it is a matter of conjecture whether they con- 
sisted of more than one story. The paving of the open 
courts was as a rule composed of brick ; but sometimes 
stone slabs, covered with shallow carving in conventional 
patterns, were employed. 

The temple was subordinate to the palace. Our 
knowledge of its appearance is based mainly on its 
representation on the monuments, from which it would 
appear that the Assyrians inherited the Babylonian 
atkkurratu (temple-tower), a building in stages which 
diminish as they ascend (see BABYLONIA, § 16, beg.). 
Unmistakable remains of a building of this description 
were uncovered on the N. side of the mound at Nimriid. 
Another type of building depicted on the monuments 
has been identified as a shrine or a temple; it was a 
single-storied structure, with a broad entablature sup- 
ported by columns or pilasters. 

The domestic architecture of the Assyrians has 
perished. The dwellings of the more wealthy must have 
resembled the royal residence, On the bas-reliefs are 
to be found villages which bear a striking resemblance to 
those of modern Mesopotamia; and, having regard to the 
eternal nature of things eastern, we may regard it as not 
unlikely that the humbler subjects of Assyria were housed 
neither better nor worse than the villagers of to-day. 

It was to adorn their palaces and temples that the 
Assyrians employed the sculptured slabs and bas-reliefs 
with which their name is peculiarly 
associated. The maiority of these have 
come from the palaces of ASur-ndsir-pal, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and ASur-bani-pal. The work of the earliest 
of these kings is distinguished from that of his successors 
by a certain breadth and grandeur of treatment; but 
the constant repetition af his own figure, accompanied 
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by attendants, human or divine, becomes monotonous. 
The work of Sargon presents a greater variety of subject 
and treatment ; but it is in the sculptures of Sennacherib 
and A&ur-bani-pal that the most varied episodes of 
Assyrian life and history are portrayed. It was natural 
that battle-scenes should chiefly occupy the sculptor ; 
yet even here the artist could give his fancy play. 
Whilst he was bound by convention to depict the vulture 
devouring the slain, he could carve at the top of his 
slab a sow with her litter trampling through a reed- 
bed. Armies in camp or on the march, the siege of 
cities or battles in the open, the counting of the slain 
and the treatment of prisoners—all are rendered with 
absolute fidelity. When an army crosses a river and 
boats for transport are not to be had, the troops are 
represented as swimming over with the help of inflated 
skins'—a custom that survives on the banks of the 
Tigris to the present day. 

Though the sculptures of Sennacherib and ASur-bini- 
pal have much in common, as regards both their matter 
and the method of their treatment, each king had his 
own favourite subject for portrayal on his monuments. 
Sennacherib liked most to perpetuate his building 
operations ; ASur-bani-pal, his own deeds of valour in 
the chase. Sennacherib erected two palaces at Nineveh 
—the one at Nebi Yiinus, the other at Kuyunjik—but 
it is only at Kuyunjik that the palace has been thoroughly 
explored. On the walls of this latter edifice he caused 
to be carved a series of scenes in which his builders are 
represented at their work. Stone and timber are being 
carried down the Tigris upon rafts ; gangs of slaves are 
collecting smaller stones in baskets, and piling them up 
to form the terrace on which the palace is to stand; 
others are wheeling hand-carts full of tools and ropes for 
scaffolding, or transporting on sledges huge blocks of 
stone for the colossal statues. The hunting-scenes of 
Agur-bani-pal may be regarded as marking the acme 
of Assyrian art. Background and accessories are for 
the most part absent. Thus, grotesque efforts at per- 
spective, common to the most of early art, are avoided, 
with the result that the limitations in the methods of 
the early artist are not so apparent. The scenes 
portrayed are always spirited. The figures are all 
in motion. Whilst the elaboration of detail is not 
carried to an extreme, action is represented with com- 
plete success. This series of hunting- scenes contains 
pieces of great beauty. It is in striking contrast to the 
large majority of Assyrian sculptures, which tend to 
excite interest rather than admiration. Still, even the 
earlier work has not entirely failed in its purpose— 
ornamentation. The stiff arrangement of a battlefield 
has often a decorative effect; and the representation of 
a river with the curves and scrolls of its water contrast- 
ing with the stiff symmetrical line of reeds upon its bank, 
is always pleasing. Indeed, from a decorative point of 
view, Assyrian art attained no small success. Traces 
of colour are still to be found on some of the bas-reliefs, 
on the hair and beards of figures, on parts of the cloth- 
ing, on the belts, the sandals, etc. ; but the question 
whether the whole stone-work was originally covered 

1 A singular detail may be noticed with reference to the 
representation of these skins. The soldier places the skin 
beneath his belly, and by means of his arms and legs paddles 
imself across the water. Even with this assistance be would 
need all his breath before his efforts landed him on the opposite 
bank, but in the sculptures each soldier is represented as 
retaining in his mouth one of the legs of the inflated skin, into 
which he continues to blow as into a bagpipe. The inflation 
of the skin could be accomplished far more effectually on land 
before he started, and the last leg of the beast could then be 
tied up so that the swimmer need not trouble himself further 
about his apparatus, but devote his entire attention to his 
stroke. This, no doubt, was what actually happened ; but the 
sculptor wishes to indicate that his skins are not solid bodies 
but full of air, and he can find no better way of showing it than 
by making his swimmers continue blowing out the skins, though 
in the act of crossing. This instance may be taken as typical 
of the spirit of primitive art, which, diffident of its own powers 


of portrayal, or distrusting the imagination of the beholder, seeks 
to make its meaning clear by means of conventional devices. 
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with paint, or only parts of it picked out in colour, can- 
not be decided. 

Even more famous than their sculptured slabs are the 
colossal winged lions and human-headed bulls of the 
Assyrians. They fired the imagination of the Hebrew 
prophet Ezekiel, and they impress the beholder of 
to-day. These creatures were set on either side of a 
doorway or entrance, and were intended to be viewed 
both from the front and from the side—a fact that 
explains why they are invariably represented with five 
legs. A very curious effect was often produced by 
running inscriptions across the bodies of these beasts 
without regard to any detail of carving or design. ASur- 
ndsir-pal was a great offender in this respect. Not con- 
tent with scarring his colossi in this manner, he ran 
inscriptions over his bas-reliefs as well, and displayed a 
lack of imagination by repeating the same short inscrip- 
tion again and again with but few variations. 

Carving in the round was rarely practised. A stone 
statuette of ASur-nasir-pal, a seated stone figure of 
Shalmaneser II., and some colossal statues of the god 
Nebo have been found; but, though the proportions of 
the figure are more or less correct, their treatment is 
exceedingly stiff and formal. Modelling in clay, how- 
ever, was common. A few small clay figures of gods 
have been discovered, and we possess clay models of 
the favourite hounds of ASur-bani-pal. We know, too, 
that the stone bas-reliefs were first of all designed and 
modelled on a smaller scale in clay : the British Museum 
possesses fragments of these clay designs, as well as the 
rough drafts on clay tablets which the Assyrian masons 
copied when they chiselled the inscriptions. 

In their metal work the Assyrians were very skilful. 
This we may gather both from the monuments and 

11. Metal pe the actual examples of the art that 

k ave come down tous. A good majority 
WOrK: of the originals of the metal trappings, 
ornaments, etc., that are represented on the monuments 
must have been cast. The metal weights in the form of 
lions are among the best actual examples of casting 
that we possess. In the British Museum, moreover, 
there is to be seen an ancient mould that was employed 
for casting. It was found near Mésul, and, although 
it must be assigned to a period about two centuries 
subsequent to the fall of Nineveh, it probably represents 
the traditional form of that class of matrix, and we 
shall not be far wrong in supposing that such moulds 
were extensively employed in the Assyrian foundries of 
at least the later empire. The mould in question is 
made of bronze, and is formed in four pieces which fit 
together accurately. Three holes may be observed on 
the flat upper surface. Into these holes the molten 
metal was poured. When the mould was opened after 
its contents had been given time to cool, there would 
be seen lying within it three barbed arrow-heads. 

It was, however, in the more legitimate art of metal- 
beating that the Assyrians excelled. Much of the em- 
bossed work that adorned their thrones, their weapons, 
and their armour was wrought with the hammer, while 
the dishes and bowls from Nimriid and the shields from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Van are covered with 
delicate repoussé work, the design on the upper side 
being finished and defined by means of a graving tool. 
The largest and finest examples of this class of work 
that have been preserved are the bronze sheathings of 
the gates of Shalmaneser II., which were excavated at 
Tell-Balawrlt in 1879 and are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. The bronze gates of nations in 
antiquity were not cast in solid metal. They would 
have been too heavy to move, and metal was not ob- 
tained, in sufficient quantities to warrant such an ex- 
travagance. The gate was built principally of wood, 
on which plates of metal were fastened; the object 
being to strengthen the gate against an enemy’ sassault, 
and especiallyto protect its wooden interior from de- 
struction by fire. The metal coverings of Shalmaneser’s 
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gate consist of bronze. bands which at one time 
strengthened and adorned it. A brief inscription runs 
round them, while the space is filled with designs in 
delicate relief illustrating the battles and conquests of 
the king and in general treatment resembling the bas- 
reliefs of stone to which reference has been made. 

Iron was used by the Assyrians; but bronze was the 
favourite substance of the metal-worker. Specimens of 
the bronze employed have been analysed. and it has been 
ascertained that it consistsroughly of one part of tin to,ten 
parts of copper. We know from the jewels represented 
on the monuments that ornamental work in silver and in 
gold was not uncommon, and specimens of inlaid work 
and of work in ivory have been found at Nimriid. Many 
of the examples we possess, however, betray a strong 
Egyptian influence, apparent in the general method of 
treatment and in the occurrence of the scarabzeus, the 
cartouche, and a few hieroglyphs. Thus they must be 
regarded not as genuine Assyrian productions, but rather 
as the work of Phcenician artists copying Egyptian 
designs. Enamelling of bricks was extensivelyemployed 
as a means of decoration. The designs consist some- 
times of patterns, and sometimes of scenes in which 
men and animals take part. The colouring is subdued, 
and the general effect is harmonious. The fact that 
the tones of the colouring are so subdued is regarded 
by some as a proof that they have fadecl. Some 
excellent examples of enamelled architectural orna- 
mentation in terra-cotta have been found at Nimrid. 
They bear the name of Agur-nasir-pal. 

Engraving on gems and the rarer stones and marbles 
was an art to which the Assyrians especially devoted 

There have been found a 
12. Seals, etc. fee™sehtssand seals that are oval in 
shape; but the general form adopted was that of a 
cylinder. Those of cylindrical form vary from about 
an inch and a‘half to two inches in length and from 
about half an inch to an inch in diameter. They were 
pierced along the centre so that the wearer could 
suspend them from his person by acord. The use to 
which they were put was precisely similar to that of the 
signet ring. A Babylonian or an Assyrian, instead of 
signing a document, ran his cylinder over the damp 
clay tablet on which the ,deed he was attesting had 
been inscribed. No two cylinder seals were precisely 
alike, and thus this method of signature worked very 
well. As every wealthy Assyrian carried his own seal- 
cylinder, it is not surprising that time has spared a good 
many of them. (It may be noticed in passing that the 
class of poorer merchants and artisans did not carry 
cylinders. When they attested a document they did so 
by impressing their thumb-nail on the clay of the tablet. 
Whether a certain social status brought with it the privi- 
lege of carrying a cylinder, or whether the possession 
of one depended solely on the choice or rather on the 
wealth of its possessor, is a question that has never been 
solved.) 

The work on the cylinders is always intaglio, the 
engraver aiming at rendering beautiful the seal im- 
pression rather than the seal itself. The subjects repre- 
sented, which are various, include acts of worship, such 
as the introduction by a priest of a worshipper to his 
god, mythological episodes, emblems of gods, animals, 
trees, etc. : the engravings are generally religions or 
symbolical. The official seal of the Assyrian kings 
forms the principal exception to this general rule; it is 
circular and represents a royal personage slaying a lion 
with his hands. The character of the work itself varies 
from the rudest scratches to the most polished workman- 
ship, and it may be regarded as a general rule that the 
more excellent the workmanship the later the date. The 
earlier seals are inscribed by means of the simplest form 
of drill and graver, and the marks of the tools employed 
for hollowing are not obliterated, the heads of the figures 
being represented by mere holes, while the bodies re- 
semble fish-bones; it should be noted, however, that 
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early Babylonian seals of great beautv have been found 
at Telloh, 
It'is strange that the Babylonian and the Assyrian, 
living in a land of clay, building their houses of brick 
and writing on clay tablets—in fact, with 
13. Pottery. plastic clay constantly passing through 
their hands — produced no striking specimens of pottery. 
‘They employed clay for all their vessels; but the forms 
these assumed do not show great originality, and or- 
namentation was but niggardly applied. That the 
Assyrians were glass-blowers is shown by the discovery 
of small glass bottles and bowls.+ 
The domestic furniture of the Assyrians does not 
demand a detailed-description. All that was made of 
wood.has perished. Only the metal 


14. Furniture fittings survive; but these, with the 


oe evidence of the bas-reliefs, point to a 
TOCTY: high development of art in this direc- 
tion. Perhaps the- most sumptuous specimens of As- 


syrian furniture that the monuments portray are the 
throne in which Sennacherib is seated before Lachish, 
the furniture in the 'garden-scene' of ASur-bani-pal (both 
in the British Museum), and the chair of state or throne 
of Sargon on a slab from Khorsabad in the Louvre. 

Of the art of embroidery, also, as practised by the 
Assyrian ladies, the invaluable evidence of the monu- 
ments gives us an idea. The clothes of the sculptured 
figures are richly covered with needle-work, especially 
on the sleevesand along the bottom of robes and tunics, 
while the royal robes of ASur-nasir-pal are embroidered 
from edge to edge. The general character of the 
designs, whether consisting of patterns or of figures, 
resembles that of the monuments themselves. 

One other subject must be noted in this connection, — 
it does not strictly fall under the heading either of art or 

-,, of architecture, though it is closely con- 
15. Mechanics. nected with branches of both,—the 
knowledge of mechanics that the Assyrians display. 
To those who have had any experience in the removal 
or fixing of Assyrian sculpture, and know the thickness 
of the bas-reliefs and the weight of even the smallest 
slab, the energy and skill required by the Assyrians to 
quarry, transport, and fix them in position is little short 
of marvellous. Yet all this was accomplished with the 
aid of only a wedge, a lever, a roller, and a rope. 
Representations of three of these implements in use are 
to be seen in the building-slabs of Sennacherib. 

Among mechanical contrivances may be mentioned the 
crane for raising water from the rivers to irrigate the 
fields, and the pulley employed for lowering or raising 
a bucket in a well. The ingenuity of the Assyrians 
is apparent also in their various engines of war and the 
elaborate siege-train that accompanied their armies. The 
battering-rams, the scaling-ladders, the shields and 
pent-houses to protect sappers while undermining a 
wall—not to mention their chariots, weapons, and 
defensive armour —all testify to their mechanical skill. 

The position of Assyria was favourable for commerce. 
Occupying part of the most fertile valley of W. Asia, 

she formed the highway between E. 
16. Commerce. and W. Of her Ko Hol rivers, the 
Euphrates approaches within one hundred miles of the 
Mediterranean coast, yet empties its waters into the 
Persian Gulf. At the time of the Assyrian empire a 
highway of commerce must have lain from the Phcenician 
coast to Damascus and thence along the Euphrates to 
the Indian Ocean. Many important caravan routes 


2 They shihe with beautiful prismatic tints. Most glass that 
has been buried for a considerable period, indeed, whether of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman manufacture, presents 
this iridescent appearance. It is a popular error to suppose 
that it possessed these tints from the beginning and that the 
art by which the colouring was attained has perished with 
those who practised it. The ancients must not he allowed to 
take the credit due to nature. The earth and the atmosphere 
acting on the surface of the glass have liberated the silex, 
and the process of decomposition is attended with the iridescent 
appearance. 
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also lay through Assyria. Nineveh maintained com- 
nercial relations with the districts around Lake Urit- 
niyah, and with Ecbatina, while to the west he 
*heenician traders journeyed by the Sinjar range to 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, thence south to Tadmor 
md through Damascus into Phcenicia : a second western 
caravan route lay through Harran into upper Syria and 
Asia Minor, while Egypt's trade with Assyria as early as 
he fifteenth century is attested by the Amarna tablets. 
The prophet Ezekiel has borne witness to the presence of 
Assyrian merchants at Tyre in his time; yet it was the 
jations that traded with Assyria rather than Assyria 
with the nations, for the Assyrians were essentially a 
people who preferred to acquire their wealth by con- 
quest rather than in the market-place. The internal 
trade of Assyria is represented by the contract tablets 
fating from the ninth century to the end of the empire, 
that have been found at Kuyunjik. These tablets — 
not nearly so many as those discovered throughout Baby- 
lonia (9.¥., § 19, beg.)—deal with the sale of slaves, 
cattle, and produce, the purchase of land, ete., and bear 
witness to the internal prosperity of Assyria. They are 
written more carefully than the majority of those of 
Babylonia; and the Babylonian device of wrapping the 
tablet in an envelope of clay on which the contract was 
inscribed in duplicate, with a view to its safer preserva- 
tion, was not often adopted. 

The form of government in Assyria throughout the 
whole course of her history was that of a military 
despotism. Theking was supreme. He 
was A&ur’s representative on earth and 

ment. under the special protection of the gods. 
Whatever policy he might aaopt was ASur’s policy, 
and it was the duty of every subject of Assyria to carry 
out his will. The nation therefore existed for the mon- 
archy, not the monarchy for the nation. The kingship 
rested on the army, on which it relied to quell rebellion 
and maintain authority as well as to conquer foreign 
lands. The army was in consequence the greatest 
power in the state. Its commander-in-chief, the fustan 
or tartan, held a position next to that of the king him- 
self, in whose absence he led the troops and directed 
operations (CpTARTAN). The sa@é# was an important 
lower officer; the xab-k2sir was his superior; and the 
Sud-Saké and rab-¥aké were only second to the tartan 
(cp RABSHAKEH). The titles of many court officers are 
known ; but it is difficult to ascertain their functions. 
The more important were eligible for the office of the 
limmu, to which they succeeded in order, each giving his 
name to the year during which he held office (see § 19 
and CHRONOLOGY, § 23). Ina military state such as 
Assyria a system of civil administration, it may be said, 
had almost disappeared. The governors of the various 
cities in the realm, whose duty it was to maintain order 
and send periodical accounts to the king, were not 
civilians. In fact, every position of importance in the 
empire was filled from the army. Priests and judges 
exercised a certain authority ; but it was small in com- 
parison with that of similar classes in Babylonia. 
18. Ex It was Assyria that at first attracted 

ti CAVA" the attention of explorers, though within 

Hons, recent years Babylonia has enjoyed a 
monopoly of excavation and discovery 


17. Govern- 


In the year 1820 Rich, the resident of the East India Com- 
pany at Bagdad, visited Mdsul and made a superficial examina- 
tion of the mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebi Yiinus. He obtained 
some fragments of pottery and a few bricks inscribed in cunei- 
form characters, and he published an account of what he bad 
seen. It was not until 1842 that attention was again attracted 
to these mounds. Botta, the French Consul at Mdsul, then 
began to explore Kuyuniik. His efforts, however, did not meet 
with much success, and next year he transferred his attention to 
Khorsabad, r5 m. to the N. of Mosul. There he came across 
the remains of a large building that subsequently proved to be 
the palace of Sargon, king of Assyria (722-705 B.c.). The 
majority of the sculptures that he and Victor Place excavated 
on. this site are to be found in the Louvre, some, however, were 
obtained for the British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

In 1845Sir Henry Layard explored the mounds at Nimriid 
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and Kuyunjik, undertaking excavations at these places for the 
trustees of the British Museum ; these diggings were continued 
by Loftus, Rassam, and others, under the direction of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who was then serving as Consul-General and 
political agent at Bagdad, and they resulted in the discovery of 
the principal remains of Assyoan art that have been recovered. 
At Nimriid the palaces of ASur-nasir-pal (884-860 B.c.), Shal- 
maneser II, (860-824 R.c.}, and Esarhaddon (681-669 8.c,) have 
been unearthed (cp CALAH), and at ayumi (cp NINEVEH) 
the palace of Sennacherib (705-681), and that of ASur-bani- 
pal (669-625). The bas-reliefs, inscriptions, etc., from that palace 
are preserved in the British Museum. At Kuynnjik (2852-54) 
the famous library of ASur-bani-pal, from which the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
derived, was discovered. At Kal‘at Sherkat and at Sherif Khan 
excavations were successful ;'important stone inscriptions and 
clay cylinders of the early kings were found at Karat Sherkat. 

The years 1878-79 were times of remarkable discoveries. Dur- 
ing this period the 'finds' at Kuyunjik included the great cylinder 
of ASur-bani-pal (y.v.), the most perfect specimen of its kind 
extant; at Nimriid a large temple dating from the time of 
ASur-nasir-pal was nnearthed, while excavation at Tell-Balawat 
resulted'in the recovery of a second temple of ASur-nasir-pal 
and the bronze coverings of the gate of Shalmaneser II, (cp 
supra). Besides the excavators and explorers of Assyria to 
whom reference has been made, two others should he mentioned 
— George Smith and E. A. Wallis Budge. George Smith in 
the years 1873, 1874, and 1875-76, undertook three expeditions 
to that country, on the last of which he lost his life. The most 
recent additions to the collection of cuneiform tablets from 
Kuyunjik were made by Budge in the years 1888 and 2891. 

Of the Assyrian antiquities which have been recovered, most 
of the sculptures of Sargon from Khorsabad are in the Louvre ; 
Berlin possesses a stele of Sargon found at Cyprus (cp SARGON) 
and a stele of Esarhaddon 5 a few slabs from the palace of ASur- 
nasir-pal have found their way into the museums at Edinburgh, 
the Hague, Munich, Ziirich, and Constantinople, and others 
from Kuyunjik into private galleries ; almost all else is to be 
found within the walls of the British Museum. 

There are four main sources of information for the 
settlement of Assvrian chronology—the so-called 

‘ Eponymlists' (seebelow),thechrono- 
19. Chronology. logical notices scattered throughout 
the historical inscriptions (see § 20, beg.), the &ea- 
logies some of the kings give of themselves (see § 20, 
end), and lastly those two most important documents 
which have been styled the ‘Synchronous History’ 
($ 21, beg.) and the 'Babylonian Chronicle’ (§ 21, 
end). 

The early Babylonians had counted time by great 
events, such as the taking of a city, or the construction of 
a canal (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 2, beg.). This primitive 
system of reckoning, by which a period or date could 
be but roughly estimated, gave place among the later 
Babylonians to the fashion of counting time according 
to the years of the reigning king. 

The Assyrians adopted neither of these methods. 
They invented a system of their own. They named 
the years after certain officers, each of whom may pos- 
sibly have been termed, a fému or “immu, though the 
majority of scholars agree in regarding this term as 
referring not to the officer himself, but to his period 
of office. These officers or eponyms were appointed 
in a general rotation ; each in succession held office for 
a year and gave his name to that year’; the office was 
similar to that of the archonate at Athens or the con- 
sulate at Rome. Lists of the Hmmus have been pre- 
served from the reign of Ramméan-nirari II. (911-890 
B.c.) down to that of AS8ur-bani-pal (669-625 B.c.). 
Some of them merely state the name of the eponym ; 
others add short accounts of the principal events 
during his term of office. Now, it is obvious that the 
dates of all the years in this known succession will be 
known if there be any of them that can be determined 
independently. It fortunately happens that there is such 
a year. From the list we know that in the eponymy of 
Pur-Sagali inthe month of Sivan (May-June) the sun 
was eclipsed, and astronomers have calculated that there 
was a total eclipse at Nineveh on the 15th of June 763 
B.c. Hence the year of Pur-Sagali is fixed as 763, and 
the dates of the eponyms for the whole period covered 
by the lists are determined (see further CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 24, and cp below, § 32), 

For the chronology before this period other sources 
must be sought. Approximately it can sometimes be 
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determined by means of data supplied by the inscriptions 

..., of the kings in the form of chronological 
20. iE notices or remarks. For example, Sen- 
period. jacherib in his inscription engraved on 
the rock at Bavian (see KB 2:16 #7), in recounting 
ais conquest of Babylon (689 B.c.), adds that Rammén, 
and Sala. the gods of the city of Ekailati which 
Marduk-nadin-abé, king of Aklrad, in the time of 
riglath-pileser, king of Assyria, had carried away 
to Babylon, he now recovered and restored to their 
place after a lapse of 418 years (cp below, § 28). 
According to Sennacherib's computation, therefore, 
Tiglath-pileser I. must have been reigning in the 
year 1r07 B.c., and from the inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser himself on his cylinders (cp below, § 28, beg. ) 
we know that this year is probably not among the first 
five of his reign (cp below, § 28). Moreover, Tiglath- 
pileser himself tells us that he rebuilt the temple of Anu 
and Ramméan, which sixty years previously had been 
pulled down by A&ur-dan because it had fallen into 
decay in the course of 641 years since its foundation by 
Samsi-Rammian (cp below, § 25). This notice, there- 
fore, proves that ASur-dain must have been on the throne 
about the years 1170 or 1180 B.c., and further approxi- 
mately fixes the date of Sam&i-Rammén as about the year 
1820. The date of one other Assyrian king can 
be fixed by means of a reference made to him by one of 
his successors. Sennacherib narrates (cp below, § 27) 
that a seal of Tukulti-Ninib I. had been brought from 
Assyria to Babylon, where after 600 years he found it 
on his conquest of that city. Sennacherib conquered 
Babylon twice, once in 702 and again in 689 ; it may 
be concluded, therefore, that Tukulti-Ninib reigned in 
any case before 1289 B.c., and possibly before 1302 
B.c. We thus have four settled points or pegs on 
which to hang the early history of Assyria. 

Further assistance in the arrangement of the earlier 
kings is obtained from genealogies. Rammén-nirari 
I., for example, styles himself the son of Pudil 
(=Pudi-ilu), grandson of Bél-nirari, great grandson of 
A&ur-uballit, all of whom, he states, preceded him on 
the throne of Assyria. Most of the Assyrian kings of 
whom we possess inscriptions at least state the name 
of their father, while in one instance we know the 
relationship between two early kings from a consider- 
ably later occupant of the throne, Tiglath-pileser I., 
informing us that Sam&i.Rammén was the son of I&mi- 
Dagan and that each was an early gatesi of Assyria. 
We thus know to a great extent the order in which 
the kings must be arranged, and in cases where a son 
succeeds his father we can assign approximately the 
possible limits of their respective rules. 

A further aid is found in the ‘ Synchronous History’ 
of Assyria and Babylonia. This inscription was an 

21, Synchr official document drawn- up with the 

» SYRCATO- aim of giving a brief summary of the 
nous wstory, relations between Babylonia and As- 
syria. from the earliest times in regard 
to the boundary line dividing the two countries. The 
chief tablet on which this record is inscribed is, un- 
fortunately, broken; but much still remains which renders 
the document one of the most important sources for 
Babylonian and Assyrian history. From it we ascer- 
tain for considerable periods which kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria were contemporaries. 

Similar information for the period from about 775 to 
669 B.C. is obtained from the Babylonian Chronicle. 

Now, we know the order and the length of the reigns 
of a great majority of the Babylonian kings from the 
Babylonian lists of kings that have been discovered, and 
the dates of some can be fixed, like those of the earlier 
Assyrian kings, from subsequent chronological notices 
(cp BABYLONIA, § 38). The dates and order, there- 
fore, of the kings of both Babylonia and Assyria can 
to some extent be approximately settled independently 
of one another, and each line of kings can be controlled 
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from the other by means of the bridges thrown across 
between, the two by the '‘ Synchronous History’ and the 
* Hnbylonian Chronicle.” 

A further means of control is supplied by the points 
of contact that we can trace between Assyria and Egypt. 
Such are the Egyptian campaigns of ASur-bani-pal re- 
counted on his cylinder inscription and the letter from 
ASur-uballit to Amenophis IV., recently found at Tell 
el“Amarna, and now preserved in the Gizeh Museum. 
These points of contact are not, however, sufficient 
to warrant a separate classification; and to go to 
Egyptian chronology to fetch help for that of Assyria 
would be to embark on an explanation zgnoli per 
ignotius (cp EGYPT, § 55 7, and CHRONOLOGY, § 19). 

Assyrian chronology, therefore, unlike that of early 
Babylonia, may be regarded as tolerably fixed. The 
dates of the later Assyrian kings, with the exception 
of the successors of ASur-bani-pal, can be settled almost 
to a year, while the dates assigned by various scholars 
to the earlier Assyrian kings, though differing, do not 
differ very widely. The data summarised above, 
which must form the basis of every system of Assyrian 
chronology, are not elastic beyond a certain point. 
Thus, whilst no two historians agree precisely as to the 
dates to be assigned to many of these earlier kings, the 
maximum of their disagreement is inconsiderable, and 
the results arrived at by almost any one of them may 
be considered approximately correct. 

With the Semitic races in general and the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians in particular proper names re- 
tained their original forms with great 
persistency. Among these two nations, 
in fact, many names consist of short sentences, complete 
and perfectly grammatical ; indeed, were it not for the 
determinatives placed before them to show that they are 


for males, > for females) the difficulty 


of reading Assyrian texts would be considerably in- 
creased. 

The following are translations of some of the names 
of Assyrian kings the interpretation of which may be 
regarded as certain. Where the real Assyrian form 
of the name differs from the form now in common use 
it is added in brackets :— 


Ismi-Dagan . » » + ‘Dagon hath heard.’ 

SamSi-Ramman . . .« ‘My sun is Rimmon.’ 

ASur-bél-nisisu. ‘ ASur is lord of his people. 

Puzur-ASur . . ‘Hidden in ASur. 

ASur-nddin-abé . ¢ ASur giveth brethren.’ 

ASur-uballit . . . ASur hath quickened to life. 

Bél-nirari , . 1 ‘Bel is my helper. 

Rammas-nirarl =. ‘Rimmon is my helper. 

Shalmaneser (Sulmanu-aSaridu) ‘Sulman is chief. 

Tukulti-Ninib . . . ‘My help is Ninib.’ 

Bél-kudur-usur . . . ‘Bel, protect the boundary ! 

Ninib-pal-Egara. . ‘Ninib is the son of E¥ara.’ 

ASur-dan . . . . « ‘Aiurisjudge.’ 

Agur-réS-i8i . . . . ‘Aiur, raise the head |” 

Tiglath-pileser (Tukulti-pal-ESara) ‘My_help,is the son of 

ESara. 

ASur-bél-kala. . - ©ASur is lord of all.’ 

A&ur-nasir-pal . . . ‘ASur protecteth the son.’ 

ASurmivary oo. . “ASur 1s my helper.’ 

Sargon (Sarru-kinu) ‘The legitimate king.’ 

Sennacherib (Sin-ahé-erba) ‘Sin (ze., the Moon-god) hath 
increased “ brethren.” ’ 

‘ Aiur hath given a brother.’ 

* ASur is the creator of a son. 

‘ ABur is prince of the gods.’ 

‘Sin hath established the king.’ 


The beginnings of the Assyrian empire are not, like 
those of Babylonia, lost in remote antiquity. It is far 
Hist more recent in its origin. The account 

23. History. oontained in Gen. 10rr to the effect that 
the Assyrians went forth from the Babylonians and 
founded their own cities is supported by all the evidence 
we can gather from the inscriptions. It is true that no 
actual account of this emigration has yet been found 
among the archives of either nation ; but every indication 
of their origin tends to support the biblical account, 
‘for the Assyrians in all that they have left behind them 
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Esarhaddon (A8ur-ah-iddina) 
ASur-bani-pal . . . 
Agur-etil-ilani . . 
Sin-Sar-i8kun . . 
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betray their Babylonian origin. Their language and 
method of writing, their literature, their religion, and 
their science were taken over from their southern neigh- 
bours with but little modification, and their very history 
is so interwoven with that of Babylonia that it is often 
difficult to treat the two countries separately. 

The period at which the Assyrian offshoot left its 
parent stem, though not accurately known, can be set 

24. Settlement, within certain limits. It must have 

. * been at least before 2300 B.c. The 
Babylonian emigrants, pushing northwards along the 
course of the Tigris, formed their first important settle- 
ment on its W. bank some distance to the N. of its 
point of junction with the Lower Zib. Here they 
founded a city, and called it ASur after the name of 
their national god,—a city that long continued to be 
the royal capital of the kingdom. 

The oldest Assyrian rulers did not bear the title of 
king. They bore that of z3sakku, a term equivalent to 

2 the title pazes¢, assumed by many rulers 
25. Earliest of the old Babylonian cities in the S. 

Tulers. The phrase ‘ ¢fakku of the god ASur’ is 
not to be taken in the sense of ‘priest.’ In all probability 
it implies that the ruler was the representative of his 
god—an explanation that is quite in accordance with the 
theocratic feeling of the period. 

The earliest is$akkus at present known to us are 
Ismi-Dagan and his son SamSi-Ramman, The latter 
built a temple to the gods Anu and Ramm4an, which, 
Tiglath-pileser I. tells us, fell into decay; 64r years 
afterwards ASur-dan pulled it down, and 60 years later 
it was rebuilt by Tiglath-pileser himself. This refer- 
ence enables us to fix the date of Sam$i-Ramman at 
about 1820, and it is usual to assign to Hmi-Dagan, 
his father, a date some twenty years earlier, cévce 1840 
B.C. In addition to his buildings at ASur, Samii- 
Ramméan restored a temple of Iltar at Nineveh. The 
names of other ig$akkus are known, although their dates 
cannot be determined. 


Bricks, for example have been found at Kal‘at-Sherkat, the 
site of the ancient city of ASur, which bear the name of a 


second Sam%i-Ramman, the son of Igur-kapkapu, and record 
that he erected a temple to the national god in that city. An- 
other brick from the same place is inscribed with the name of 
TriSum, the son of Hallu, commemorating his dedication of a 
building to the god ASur for the preservation of his own life 
and that of his son. 

There are no data for determining the relation of 
Assyria to Babylonia at this period. Whether the early 
i88akkus still owed allegiance to their mother country 
or had already repudiated her claims of control is a 
question that cannot be decided with certainty. It is 
generally supposed, however, that at some period be- 
tween 1700and 16008.c. Assyria finally attained her 
independence. 

The oldest Assyrian king whose name is known to 
us is Bél-kapkapu. Ramman-nirari TII., in an obscure 

: passage in one of his inscriptions, 

26. First kings. i entions Bél-kapkapu as one of his 
earliest predecessors on the throne of Assyria. This 
passage is, however, the only indication we possess of 
the time at which he ruled. The first Assyrian king of 
whom we have more certain information is ASur-bél- 
nigigu, With this king our knowledge of Assyrian 
history becomes more connected, and we can 
trace in greater detail thedoingsof thevarious 
kings and the relations they maintained with Babylonia. 
The source af information that now becomes available 
is the ‘Synchronous History’ (see above, § 21). 


From this document we learn that ASur-bél-nigifu was on 
friendly terms with Kara-inda’, a king of the third Babylonian 
dynasty, with whom he formed a compact and determined the 
boundary that should divide their respective kingdoms. These 

friendly relations were maintained by Puzur-Akur 
circa 1440. Hing of Assyria, who concluded similar treaties with 
Burna-Buria8, king of Babylonia. Puzur-A¥ur was probably 
succeeded by Afur-nadin-abé (circa. 1420). This king ismentioned 
in a letter of ASur-uballit to Amenophis IV., king of Egypt, in 
which he refers to ASur-nadin-ahé as his father. “How long the 
friendly relations. between Assyria and Babylonia continued we 
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cannot say; hut it was impossible that friction should always he 
avoided. “Assyria was proud of her independence, while Baby- 
loniacould not hut be jealous of her growing strength. Thus it 
was not long before their relations became hostile. It is under 

. ASur-uballit that we first find the two nations in 
e17ea T4X0- open conflict. A¥ur-uballit, to cement his friend- 
ship with Babylonia, had given his daughter Muballitat-Seriia in 
marriage to a Babylonian king, and Kara-harda&, the offspring 
of this union, in time succeeded his father onthe throne. He was 
slain, however, in a revolt, and Nazi-buga$, aman of unknown 
origin, was set up in his stead. To avenge the death of his 
grandson, ASur-uballit invaded Babylonia, slew Nazi-bugas, and 
set the youngest son of Burna-BuriaS, Kurigalzu Ii., on the 
throne. oe is the account given in the 'Synchronous His- 
tory’ of A&ar-uballit’s intervention in Babylonian affairs. It 
may he mentioned, however, that a parallel text contains a 
somewhat different version of the affair, with which the account 
in the ‘Synchronous History' has not yet heen satisfactorily 
reconciled.) Kurigalzu did not long maintain friendship with 


Assyria. Soon we find him at war with A¥ur-uballit’s sou 
: 8 and successor, Eel-nirari. Bél-nirari, however, de- 
6t7€2 1300. feated him at the city of Sugagu, and after plunder- 


ing his camp added to the Assyrian territory half of the 


country from the land of Subaru to Babylonia.  Bel-nirari's 
son Pudi-ilu (circa 1360) retained the territory his father had 
acquired, but did not attempt to make further encroachments 
on the 8, He undertook successful expeditions, however, 
against the tribes on the E. and SE. of Assyria. We possess 
an inscription on a brick from his palace at Aur, and another 
inscription of his on a six-sided stone (in the Eritish Museum) 


records that he erected a temple to Sama¥ the Sun-god. His son 

ee Ramman-niran I., after strengthening the Assyrian 
circa 1345+ rule in the territory recently acquired by his father, 
turned his attention to his S. boundary. He conquered the 
Babylonian king Nazi-marutta$ in Kar-IStar-Akarsallu, and 
added considerably to his empire. 


Ramman-nirari was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 

I. He has left us no account of the expeditions he 
circa %330. undertook ; but that he was a great con- 
queror we gather from a reference in the 

27. Shal- annals of Agur-nasir-pal. This king re- 
maneser I., jates that in his reign the Assyrians whom 

. Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, a prince 
who preceded him, had settled in the city of Halzidipha 
revolted under Hulai, their governor, and took the royal 
Assyrian city of Damdamnsa. These places lay on the 
upper course of the Tigris; and it is evident from 
A&ur-nasir-pal’s account that Shalmaneser had formed a 
sort of military outpost at this.spot which shows that he 
must have undertaken successful expeditions against the 
countries to the NW. of Assyria. We may conclude 
that it was in consequenceof this extension of his territory 
along the Tigris that Shalmaneser transferred his 
capital from ASur in the south, which had formed the 
royal residence of Assyria, to Calah, a city of which he 
was the founder, as we learn from ASur-nasir-pal. This 
new capital was situated about eighteen miles S. of 
Nineveh (cp CALAH). Shalmaneser, however, did not 
neglect the older capital. He enlarged its royal palace 
and restored the great temples.' We know also that he 
restored the great temple of [Star at Nineveh. 

On his death he was succeeded by his son Tukulti- 
Ninih, who, like his father, busied himself in extending 
the NW. limits of his kingdom. At the 
sources of the Subnat, a river that joins the 
Tigris some distance above the modern Diiir-bekr, he 
caused an image of himself to be hewn in the rock. 
He conquered Babylonia, and for seven years governed 
the country by means of tributary princes. Though 
we have not recovered any actual inscription of this 
king, we possess a copy of one made by the orders of 
Sennacherib, on a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The original was inscribed on a seal of lapis-lazuli, and 
Sennacherib tells us it had been carried from Assyria to 
Babylon. Six hundred years later, says Sennacherib, 
on his conquest of that city, he found the seal among 
the treasures of Babylon and brought it back (cp above, 
§ 20). The inscription itself is short, merely contain- 
ing the name and titles of Tukulti-Ninib, and calling 
down the vengeance of ASur and Ramman on any one 
who should destroy the record. How or at what period 
the seal was brought to Babylon cannot be said with 
certainty ; but it is not improbable that it found its way 
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there during Tukulti-Ninib’s occupation of the country. 
This occupation was not permanent. At the end of 
seven years the nobles of Babylon revolted, and set 
Ramman-Sum-usur, or Rammén-Sum-nasir (the name 
may be read in either way), on the throne there as an 
independent king. Tukulti-Ninib was not a popular 
ruler, for he was slain in a revolt by his own nobles, 
who set his son, ASur-nasir-pal, upon the throne. We 
possess an Assyrian copy of a letter written by a Baby- 
lonian king named Rammfn-Sum-nasir to ASur-narara 
and Nabii-daian, kings of Assyria. If, as has been 
suggested, the writer of this letter and the king who 
succeeded Tulcnlti-Ninib on the throne of Babylon are 
identical, we obtain the names of two other Assyrian 
kings of this period. 

A few years latex, under Bél-kudur-usur (circa 1210), we find 
the Assyrians and Babylonians again inconflict, Bél-kudur-ugur, 
Gr the Assyrian king, wasslainin thebattle; but Ninib- 
etred 1205. pyal-ESara retreated with the Assyrian army, and 
when the Babylonians followed up their advantage by an 
invasion of Assyria he defeated them and drove them from the 
country. The Babylonians, however, though repulsed, appear 
to have regained a considerable part of their former territory 
from the Assyrians. The next occupant of the throne was 

tae A&Sur-dan, the son of Ninib-pal-Ebara. He retrieved 
clr€@ 1200. the disasters which his father had sustained at the 
hands of the Babylonians. He invaded Babylonia against 
Zamama-Sum-iddin, captured the cities of Zaban, Irria, and 
Akarsallu, and returned with rich booty to Assyria. The only 
other fact that we know of this king was that he pulled down 
the temple of Ramma&n and Agur which had heen erected by 


Sam¥i-Ramman, hut had since fallen into decay. His must 
have been an energetic reign, to justify the eulogy pronounced 
on him by his great-grandson Tiglath-pileser I. This monarch 
describes him as one 'who wielded a shining sceptre, who ruled 
the men of Bel, whose deeds and offerings pleased the great gods, 
and who lived to a good old age. Ashur-dan was succeeded 
by his son Mutakkil-Nusku (circaz150), of whose reign we know 

: nothing He in turn was succeeded by his son 
CLEA LIAO. A Suy-ré¥-i8), whom Tiglath-pileser calls 'themighty 
king who conquered the lands of the foe and overthrew all the 
exalted" ;and from a clay howl of his, hearing an inscription, 
we learn that the peoples of Liillumi and Kuti were among 
those he overthrew. He was victorious against the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian king, Nehuchadrezzar I., desiring to extend 
the northern limits of his country invaded Assyria and besieged 
a border fortress. ASur+ré8-iSi, however, summoned his chariots 
of war, and on his advance the Babylonians retreated burning 
their siege-train. Nehuchadrezzar, with fresh chadots and 
troops, soon returned ; hut A¥ur-ré&-i8i, after reinforcing his own 
army, gave him battle and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. 
The Babylonian camp was plundered, and forty chariots fell into 
the hands of the Assyrians. 

On the death of ASur-ré§-i8i the throne passed to his 
son Tiglath-pileser I., whose reign marks an 
epoch in Assyrian history. He is, moreover, 
the first Assyrian monarch who has left us a detailed 

rs record of his achievements. The great 
28. Tiglath inscription of this king is contained 
pileser I. on four octagonal cylinders of clay which 
he buried at the four corners of the temple of Ramméan 
at ABur fo serve as a permanent record of his greatness 
and of the extent of the Assyrian empire during his reign. 
Each of the four cylinders contains the same inscription. 
Where one is broken or obscure the text can be made 
out from the others? 

In the course of the introduction with which he prefaces the 
account of his expeditions he gives the following description of 
himself: "Tiglath-pileser, the mighty king, the king of hosts 
who has no rival, the king of the four quarters, the king of all 
rulers, the lord of lords, . . . the king of kings, the excellent 
priest who, at the command of the Sun-god, was entrusted with 
the shining sceptre and has ruled all men who are subject to 
Bél, the true shepherd whose name has heen proclaimed unto 
the rulers, the exalted governor whose weapons ASur has 
commanded and whose name for the rule of the four quarters he 
has proclaimed for eyer, « . . the mighty one, the destroyer who 
like the blast of a hurricane over the hostile land has proved his 
power, who by the will of Bél has no rival and has destroyed 
the foes of ASur.’ On the conclusion of this preface the 
inscription goes on to recount the various campaigns in which 
Tiglath-pileser was engaged during the first five years of his 
reign. He first advanced against the inhabitants of Mu&ku 
(the Meshech of the OT; see TuBat), who had overrun and 
conquered the land of Kummuh, which lay on hoth sides of the 
Euphrates to the NW. of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser, therefore, 
crossed the intervening mountainous region and defeated their 
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five kings with great slaughter. ‘The bodies of their warriors,’ 
he says, ‘in the destructive battle did I cast down like a 
tempest. Their blood I caused to flow over the valleys and 
heights of the mountains. Their heads I cut off, and around 
their cities I heaped them like. . . Their spoil, their posses- 
sions, their property without limit, I brought out. Six thousand 
men, the remainder of their armies, who before my weapons had 
fled, clasped my feet(z.e., tendered their submission). I carried 
them away and reckoned them as the inhabitants of my land.’ 
Tiglath-pileser then attacked the land of Kummuh, burnt the 
cities, besieged and destroyed the fortress of Seri¥e on the 
Tigris, and captured the king. He defeated the tribes that came 
to the assistance of Kummuy, and after receiving the suhniission 
of the neighbouring city of UrartinaS returned to Assyria with 
great booty, part of which he dedicated to the gods ASur and 
Ramman. | This expedition was followed by one against 
the land of Subari (or Subarti), in the course of which he 
defeated four thousand warriors of the Hatti (see Hirtrres) and 
captured one hundred and twenty chariots. Another campaign 
in the mountainous regions of the ‘NW, met with similar 
success, and resulted in the submission of many small states and 
cities. Tiglath-pileser now devoted his energies to extending 
is border in another direction. He crossed the Lower Zab and 
overran the districts of MurattaS and Sarada’uS to the S. of 
Assyria. Shortly afterwards, however, he returned to the N., 
whence he hrought back with him the captured images of 
twenty-five gods, which he set up as trophies in the temples of 
is own land. Tiglath-pileser next extended his conquests still 
arther north into the district around the upper course of the 
Euphrates. _The mountains he passed with great difficulty, and 
crossed the Euphrates itself on rafts which his troops constructed 
out of the trees that clothed the hill-sides. Here twenty-three 
kings of the land of Na’iri, alarmed at his approach, assembled 
their combined forces to give him battle. ‘ But,’ writes Tiglath- 
pileser, ‘with the violence of my mighty weapons I oppressed 
them, and the destruction of their numerous host I accomplished 
like the onslaught of the Storm-god. The corpses of their 
warriors I scattered in the plains and on the mountain-heights.’ 
After completing the subjugation of the’district he restored the 
kings he had captured, and in addition to the spoil he had taken 
e received from them as tribute twelve thousand horses and two 
thousand oxen. The Assyrian king now turned his troops 
against the region of the W, Euphrates. He subdued the 
district around the city of Carchemish, and even extended his 
conquests heyond the river, which his army crossed on rafts 
buoyed up by inflated skins. The last campaign of which we 
ave a detailed account is that against the land of Musri to the 
N. of Assyria, the inhahitants of which, when at length driven 
into their chief city of Arini, tendered their submission. Tiglath- 
pileser then marched through the neighbouring country carrying 
with him fire and sword, burning the cities he took and digging 
up their foundations. The royal scribe, speaking in his master’s 
name, concludes his record of these early conquests of Tiglath- 
pileser with the following summary: ‘In all forty-two lands and 
their kings from beyond the Lower Zab, from the border of the 
distant mountains as far as the farther side of the Euphrates up 
to the land of Hatti and as far as the upper sea of the setting 
sun (4,e., Lake Van), from the beginning of my sovereignty until 
my fifth year, has my hand conguéred. One command have I 
caused them to hear; their hostages have I taken; tribute and 
tax have I imposed upon them.’ 

The cylinder-inscription of Tiglath-pileser does not recount 
the later expeditions of his reign. From the Synchronous 
History,’ however, which deals with his relations with Baby- 
lonia, we learn that Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and Marduk- 
nadin-abé, king of Babylonia, had ‘a second time’ set in battle 
array their chariots of war that were assembled above the Lower 
Zab in Arzubina. ‘In the second year’ they fought in Akkad, 
where Tiglath-pileser ‘captured the cities of Dtr-Kurigalzu, 
Sippar of the Sun-god, Sippar of Anunitu, Babylon, Opis, the 
great cities together with their fortifications: at the same time 
he piundered Akarsallu as far as the city of Lubdi, and the land 
of Sabi (on the Euphrates to the NW. of Babylon) in its entirety 
up to the city of Rapiku he subdued.’ The phrase ‘a second 
time’ is puzzling, for the ‘Synchronous History’ does not relate 
a previous campaign of Tiglath-pileser against Babylon. Some 
scholars therefore suggest that it refers merely to the former 
struggle of ASur-ré$-18i, Tiglath-pileser’s father, with the Baby- 
lonian king Nebuchadrezzar I.; but it must be remesnbered that 
Tiglath-pileser did not meet with unvarying success in his re- 
lations with Babylonia, for Sennacherib mentions that during 
his reign Ramma&n and Sala, the gods of the city of Ekallati, 
had been carried off by Marduk-nadin-ahé, king of Akkad (cp 
above, § 20). The question whether this conquest of Ekaflati 
was before or after Tiglath-pileser's successful Babylonian 
campaign is still indeed an open one: hut the supposition is 

lausible that Marduk-nadin-ahé’s advance against Assyria was 
in the first year of hostilities between the two countries, and 
that his success was merely temporary, being followed ‘in the 
second year’ by Tiglath-pileser’s extensive conquests in Baby- 
lonia as related in the Synchronous History.’ 

Tiglath-pileser was a great hunter. He kept a record & 
the beasts be slew in the desert. This was inserted in the 
cylinder-inscription after the account of his campaigns. From 
it we learn that with the help af the gods Ninth and Nergal 
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ie slew ‘four wild oxen, mighty and terrible in the .desert 
f the land of Mitani and ins Araziki, which is in front of the 
and of Hatti,’ ten elephants in the district of Harran and on 
he hank of the Khahiir, one hundred and twenty lions on 
bot, and eight hundred with spears while in,his chariot. He 
:aught four elephants alive, and brought them hack, together 
vith the hides and tusks of those he had slain, to the city of 
Sur. No less energetic was the king in his building 
»yperations. The temples of the gods in ASur that were in ruins 
ie restored ;he repaired the palaces throughout the country 
hat his predecessors had allowed to fall into decay 5 he extended 
iis water-supply by the construction of canals; he accumulated 
considerable quantities of grain. As a result of his conquests, 
ie kept Assyria supplied with horses, cattle, and sheep, and 
srought back from his campaigns foreign trees and plants, which 
recame acclimatised. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser was a period of 
great prosperity for Assyria. He pushed his conquests 
antil the bounds of his empire extended from below 
the Lower Zab to Lake Van and the district of the 
Upper Euphrates, and from the mountains to the E. of 
Assyria to Syria on the W., including the region watered 
by the Khabir. He was a good warrior; yet he did 
not neglect the internal administration of his realm. 
devoting the spoil of his campaigns to the general 
improvement of the country. In fact, the summary he 
gives of his own reign is a just one: ‘To the land of 
ASur I added land; to its people I added people. The 
condition of my people I improved : I caused them to 
dwell in a peaceful habitation.’ 

The prosperity which Assyria had enjoyed under 
Tiglath-pileser does not appear to have long survived 
his death. 

At the time of ASur-bél-kala, Tiglath-pileser’s son, relations 
between Assyria and Babylonia were of a friendly nature. 
ASur-bél-kala at first made treaties with Marduk-Sapik-zér-mati, 
king of Babylon ; and later, when Rammfan-aplu-iddina, a man 
of obscure extraction, ascended the throne of Babylonia, he 
further strengthened the connection between the two countries 
by contracting an alliance with the daughter of the Babylonian 
king. Sam&i-Ramman, another son of Tiglath-pileser I., also 
succeeded to the throne, hut whether before or after his brother 
Agur-bél-kala cannot be determined. The only inscription of 
this king that we possess records that he restored the temple of 
the goddess IStar in Nineveh. 

Such are the only facts we know concerning the 
immediate successors of Tiglath-pileser I., and at this 

point a gap of more than one hundred 

_ 29. Gap. yearg occurs in our knowledge of the 
t7¢a@ 1070-950. history of Assyria. We may surmise 
that the period was one of misfortune for the empire. 
What little can be gathered from the inscriptions con- 
cerning these years speaks of disaster. 

Shalmaneser II., in his monolith-inscription,! states that he 
recaptured the cities of Pethor and Motkinu (beyond the 
Euphrates), which had been originally taken by Tiglath-pileser 
I., but had meanwhile been lost by Assyria in the time of a king 
named ASur- . . . (the latter half of the name being broken). 
This king may he identified with ASur-erbi, and in that case he 
must have met with at least some success in the W., for we 
know that at a place on the coast of Pheenicia ASur-erbi cut an 
image of himself in the rock, near which at a later time 
Shalmaneser 11. caused his own to be set. The names of two 
other kings are known : Erba-Ramman and ASur-nadin-abé, 
whose reigns must have fallen during this period: They 
are mentioned in the so-called ‘hunting inscription’ of ASur- 
nasir-pal as having erected buildings in the city of ASur, which 
were restored by ASur-nasir-pal. 

No direct light is thrown on this dark period by the 
‘ Synchronous History.’ As, however, it is written with 
a strong Assyrian bias, its silence is an additional tes- 
timony that during this period Assyria must have suffered 
misfortunes. 

When we once more take up the thread of Assyria’s 

- history, our knowledge of the succes- 

80. Predeces- ion of her kings is unbroken down to 
sors of A. _ the time of Agurbanipal. 

Tiglath-pileser II. heads this succession of rulers; hut of him 
we know nothing heyond his name, which occurs in an inscrip- 

a tion of hisgrandson Ramman-nirari II, ,2 who styles 
€t7¢@ 939. him ‘king ofhosts, king of Assyria.’ ‘Tiglath-pileser 
II, was succeeded by his son ASur-dan Ii, Of this king we know 
that he constructedacanal,which, however, in the course of thirty 

years fell into disrepair, and was therefore made good 
OTT. by ASur-nasir-pal, Rammén-nirari II. who succeeded 
his father, has left behind him only the short ‘inscription (just 
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méntioned) recording his own name and those of his father and 
grandfather. He was an energetic ruler, as is evinced by the 

Synchronous History,’ which records various successes of his 
against the Babylonians—first against the Bahvlonian king, 


Sama¥-mudanunik, and late against his successor, Nabu-Sum- 
iSkun, who had set himself by force upon the throne _ From this 
latter monarch he captured many citiesandmuchsp i He did 
not however, press his victory. He concluded a truce with 
the' Babylonian king, either Nabii-Sum-iSkun or his successor, 
and each added the other's daughter to his harem. His 
Bq0, So” Tukulti-Ninib, succeeded him, and from an inscrip- 
99. tion of this monarch at Seheneh-Su we may infer that 
he undertook successfulexpeditions to the N. of Assyria, at least. 


Tukulti-Ninib was succeededby hisson ASur-nasir-pal, 
884, one of the greatest monarchs Assyria ever pro- 
* duced. The annals of his reign he inscribed on 

a slab of stone, which he set up in the temple of 
the god Ninib at Calah. 


31. Agur. In this inscrip- 
<7 ASUX-  tion,! one of the longest historical inscrip- 
nasir-pal. 


tions of Assyria, he gives an account of 
the various campaigns he undertook. 

In the first years of his reign, he tells us, he went against the 
land of Numme, a mountainous tract of country to the N. of 
Assyria, and subdued the lands and cities in its neighhourhood. 
lhe king then proceeded against the district of Kirruri that lay 
along the W. shores of Lake Uriimiyah. Turning W. from 
Kirruri, he passed through the land of Kirhi on the Upper 
Tigris, and city after city fell into his hands. He returned to 
Assyria with the hooty he had collected, and brought with him 
Babu, the son of Buba, the governor of Ni&tun, acity where he 
ad met with an obstinate resistance. This wretch he flayed 
alive in Arbéla, nailing his skin to the city wall. In the same 
year he again repaired to the region of the Upper Tigris, against 
the cities at the foot of the mountains of Nipur and Pagatu. 
He then passed westward to the land of Kummub, quelling a 
revolt in the city of Siiru on the Khabir, and seizing the rebel 
leader Ahiababa who was brought hack to Nineveh, where he 
was flayed. The tribes surrounding the disaffected region 
tendered their submission. In the next vear the first act of the 
king was to stamp out another rebellion, News was brought to 
him that the city of Ealzidipha, which Shalmaneser IJ. had 
colonised (sec above, § 27, beg.), was in a State of revolution, and. 
ad attacked the Assyrian city of Damdamusa. While on his 
way against the rebels he set np an image of himself at the source 
of the river Subnat, beside images of two of his'predecessors., 
Tiglath-pileser I. and Tukulti-Ninib. He then defeated the 
rebels at the city of Kinahu, which he captured, and pro- 
ceeded to punish tie revolt with severity, faying the rebel 
leader Hulai. Next he attacked the city of Téla and burnt it, 
mutilating the prisoners by cutting off their cars and hands and 
putting out their eyes. These wretches, while still alive, he 
piled up in a great heap; he made another heap out of the 
heads of the slain, while other heads he fastened to trees round 
the city; the youths and maidens he burnt alive. These details 
may suffice to show the brutal practices of this great conqueror. 
ASur-nasir-pal next proceeded to the city of Tuba, which had 
heen deserted by the Assyrians in consequence of a famine, 
After restoring and strengthening its walls, he built a palace for 
himself and brought hack the former inhahitants of the city. 
After his return he again undertook a pillaging expedition 
in the mountainous regions of the north. The next two 
years were mainly taken up with campaigns in Dagara and 
Zamua, which were in a state of insurrection, Nir-Rammin, 
the chief of Dagara, leading the revolt. The war was a pro- 
tracted one, and three expeditions were required before order 
was completely restored. These expeditions were followed by 
others in the region of Kummug), and in the land of Na’iri. 
From his residence at TuSha, the king then crossed the Tigris 
and captured Pitura and certain towns round the city of 
Arhaki. ASur-nasir-pal records at this point the death of 
Ammeha'la, one of his nobles, who was murdered by his 
subordinates, The king's anger, however, was appeased by a 
large tribute although, according to one account, he flayed Bur- 
Ramméan, thk chiefrebel, and pailed his skin to the wall of Sinabu. 

One of the most important campaigns in the reign of ASur- 


nasir-pal was that against the land of Suhi. Although Sadudu, 
the ruler of that land, obtained help from Nabi-aplu-iddina, 
king of Babylonia, his capital Sitiru was taken and he 
himself escaped only by flight. A second campaign led to the 
subjugation of the whole district and a Considerable extension 
of the Assyrian sphere of influence along the Euphrates. 
ASur-nasir-pal next crossed the river and carried his arms into 
N. Syria. He first made his way to Carchemish and received 
the submission of Sangara, king of the land of Hatti. Pro- 
ceeding SW. and exacting tribute from the districts through 
which he passed, he crossed the Orontes and marched §, into 
the district of Lebanon. The cities on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, Byhlos, and Armad 
(Arvad), sent presents. In the N. districts he cut down cedars, 
which he used on his return in building temples to the gods., 
One more expedition A%ur-nasir-pal undertook on the N. of 
Assyria, traversing the land of Kummub and again penetrating 
to the upper reaches of the Tigris. 
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A&ur-nasir-pal fitmly established the rule of Assyria in 
the NW. and the N., while he extended his empire 
eastwards and laid the foundations of Assyria's later 
supremacy in the W. on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
He was one of Assyria's greatest conquerors; but his 
rule was one of iron, and his barbarity was exceptional 
even for his time. He was a great builder. At 
Nineveh he restored the royal palace and rebuilt the 
temple of IStar. The city df Calah, which Shalmaneser 
I. had founded, he rebuilt, peopling it with captives 
taken on his expeditions. He connected it with the 
Upper Zab by means of a canal, and erected two temples 
and a huge palace, from which his bas-reliefs, now in 
the British Museum, were obtained (cp above, § 18). 

A&ur-nasir-pal was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
TI. who extended the kingdom of his father beyond Lake 

860. Van and Lake Uriimiyah. He exer- 

cised a protectorate over Babylonia in 

$2. Shalmane- the S., and his kingdom included 
ser IT. and ; 

successors. Damascus, which he had conquered. 

During his reign, for the first time in 
history, Assyria came into direct contact with Israel : 
he mentions Ahab of Israel as one of the allies of 
Benhadad of Damascus (cp SHALWANESER I].}. His 
later years were troubled by the revolt of his son A b - 
danin-pal ; but his younger son, Sam$i-Ramméan, put 
down the rebellion, and on his father's death succeeded 
to the throne. 

On a monolith of Sam$i-Ramman II,, now in the British 
Mz a 1, is im inscription in archaistic characters narra:ing 

824 four campaigus of this monarch. Ile restored order ta 

* the kingdom, which hal been threwn into confusion by 
the rebellion of his brother, and, having established his own 
authority over the territory subjugated by his father, ex- 
tended it on the He routed the Babylonian king, Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi, in spite of the large army the latter had collected, 
comprising drafts from Elam and Chaldea in addition to his 
regular troops. 

Samsi-Ramman 11. was succeeded by his son, 
Ramméap-nirari 111. 

Two inscriptions on stone slabs from Calah, an inscription 
on some statues of the god Nebo, and an inscription on a brick 

8 from the mound of Nebi-Yiniis, are the recards actually 

dating from his reign; but these are sapplemented by 
a short notice in the ‘Synchronous History,’ and by the KEpanyin 
Canon, which adds short notices of the principal events during 
each year of his reign. 

Ramman-nirari III. undertook expeditions in Media, 
Parsua, and the region of Lake Urtimiyah on the E.; 
conquered the land of Na'iri on the N,; and subjugated 
all the coastlands on the W., including Tyre, Sidon, 
Israel, Edom, and Philistia. Mari’, king of Damascus 
(see BENHADAD, § 3), attempted no defenceof his capital. 
He sent to Ramman-nirari his submission, paying a 
heavy tribute in silver, gold, copper, and iron, besides 
quantities of cloth and furniture. A considerable 
portion of Babylonia also owned the supremacy of 
Ramman-nirari. In his inscription on the statues of 
Nebo, he mentions the name of his wife Sammuramat 
(the Assyrian form of the Greek Semiramis). He was 
a great monarch. His energetic rule and extensive 
conquests recall those of Shalmaneser II. his grand- 
father. 

Of the three kings that follow not much is known. 
Shalmaneser 111. succeeded Ramman-nirari, and 
from the Eponym Canon we gather that he 

undertook campaigns against Urartu (Armenia), Itu’', 
Damascus, and Hatarika (Hadrach). He was succeeded 

5 by A&Sur-din 111. This king made foreign ex- 
772. peditions. His was a troubled reign. The 
most important event recorded in his time was the 
eclipse of the sun in 763 (cp above, § 19, end; Amos, § 4; 
ECLipse, § 1). The same year saw the outbreak of 
civil war: the ancient city of ASur had revolted. In 
761 the rebellion was joined by the city of Arapha, and 
in 759 by the city of Gozan. In 758, however, after it 
had lasted six years, the revolt was brought to an end; 
Gozan was captured, and order once more restored. 
The troubles of Assyria during the reign of ASur-dan 
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were aggravated in the years 765 and 759 by visitations 
of the plague. On his death he was succeeded by ASur- 
nirari. Although at the beginning of his reign 
754 this king undertook expeditions against Hadrach 
and Arpad, and later two campaigns against the Zimri, 
for the greater part of his reign he was inactive. In 
746 the city of Calah revolted, and next year a man of 
" unusual energy usurped the throne, and, 
ee assuming the name of Tiglath-pileser, 
P * extended Assyrian supremacy farther than 
it had ever reached. In the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser III. Assyria came into 
close contact with the Hebrews, a con- 
tact that continued under each of his successors until 
the reign of Esarhaddon. ‘'The events of their reigns 
and the influence they exerted on the history of Israel 
and Judah are described in the separate articles on these 
successive kings. 

Tiglath-pileser III. was succeeded,in 727 by SHAL- 

MANESER IV. (g.v.}, and he in 722 by the 
727-669. usurper SARGON (g.v,), to whom succeeded 
in 705 his son SENNACHERIB (g.¥v.), in 680 his grandson 
ESARHADDON (g.v.), and in 669 his great-grandson 
ASur-bani-pal. For the expeditions of the last- 
named monarch in Egypt, Elam, Arabia, etc. see 
ASUR-BANI-PAL, His literary tastes found expressionin 
the collecting of a great library at Nineveh. The Eponym 
list and his own inscriptions cover only the first 
part of his reign; his later years are clouded in 
uncertainty, and the date of his death is a matter of 

34. Decline conjecture. The period from his death 

ani d fall until the fall of Nineveh is equally ob- 

"-scure. We know the names of two of 
his sons, ASur-etil-ilani and Sin-Sar-ikun, who both 
occupied the throne; but the length of their respective 
reigns and even the order of their successionare matters 
of dispute. It used to be assumed that during this 
period Assyria was entirely stripped of her power and 
foreign possessions; but this view has now been modified 
in consequence of recently discovered contract - tablets 
dated from both northern and southern Babylonian cities 
according to the regnal years of the last two Assyrian 
kings. ‘These prove that the Assyrian supremacy in 
Babylonia continued for some little time at least. As- 
syria’s power, however, was waning. A long career of 
conquest had been followed by an age of luxury, and her 
strengthwassapped. The Scythian hordes that hadswept 
across W. Asia had further weakened her. Thus, when 
Nabopolassar, repudiating Assyrian control, alliedhimself 
with Cyaxares. king of Media, and their combined forces 
invaded the country, her resistance met with no success. 
Though Nineveh held out for two years, the 
city was at last captured and destroyed, and 
Assyria was annexed to the empire of the Medes. 

The most recent, and at the same time most scientific, work on 

Assyrian art and architecture is, Perrot and Chipiez’s Hist. de 
om ?art duns lantiguité vol. ii, Chaldée et 
36. Bibliography. Assyrie, Paris, 1884. 'Of works which ap- 
peared soon'after the discovery of the re- 
mains of Assyrian art, and do not attempt a scientific treatment, 
one of the earliest was Botta and Flandin’s Monuments de 
Ninive, § vols., Paris, 1849-50. The two works of Sir Henry 
Layard, Wineveh and its Remains and Monuments € 
Nineveh, contain a good account of his discoveries. In Assyrian 
Discoveries, Lond. 1875,George Smith has described the results 
of his own explorations. 

For the history of Assyria the principal work is Tiele's #aé,- 
Ass. Gesch. Gotha, 1886-88, Reference may also be made to 
Hommel’s Gesch. Bad. w. Ass. Berlin, 1885-88, the Gesch. Bab. 
uw, Ass. by Miirdter and Delitzsch, Calw and Stiittgart, 1891, 
and' Winckler's Gesch. Bab. #4. Ass. Leipz. 1892. Among 
English works dealing with the history of Assyria, see George’ 
Smith's Assyria (SPCK, Oxf. 1875), and Prof. G, Rawlinson's 
Five Great Monarchies of the Bastern World, vols. i. and ii. 
Lond. 187. Both these works have been superseded on several 
points in consequence of later discoveries. 

Assyrian history can be rightly understood only if followed in 
the inscriptions themselves. Translations of most of the his- 
torical inscriptions of Assyria are given in Schrader’s KBi, and 
it, Berlin, 1889-90, each of which contains an explanatory map. 


A series of popular English translations of Bgyptian and Assyrian 
monuments was founded and edited hy Dr. S. Birch of the British 
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Museum and entitled &P (12 vols. Lond. 1873-81), of whichvols. 
L in. v. vii; ix. and xi. deal with Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. These translations have now, of course, been 
superseded. In a new series edited by A. H. Sayce 66 vols. 
Lond. 1888-92) the old methods and plan were not modified. 
As acollection of all the points in the OT illustrated or explained 
by the monuments, Schrader's COT is still unrivalled. 

For works treating of the religion of the Assyrians see BABY- 
LONIA, § 72. 

For the student who would gain a more than superficial know- 
ledge of Assyriology it is needless to give a list of works, as this 
has already been done in Bezold's faé, Ass. Zit. Leipz. 1886; 
the literature since 1886can be ascertained from the bibliographies 
appended to the ZA and to the American Journal € Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, and from the Or. Bibliographie. 


L. W. K. 


ASTAD (actaa [A]), 1 Esd. 513 RV= Ezra 2x2, 
AZGAD. 


ASTAROTH ( many), Dt.14; RV ASHTAROTH. 


ASTARTE. See ASHTORETH. 


ASTATEH (actae [BA] azrad [L]}), 1 Esd. 838= 
Ezra 812, AZGAD. 


ASTROLOGER (Dan. 1azcete., HWS), RV_ En- 
CHANTER; and Is. 4723} (BYDY 723n), RV™s 
‘divider of the heavens.' See STARS, § 5; also 
DIVINATION, § 2 (5} and MAGIc, § 3 (4). 


ASTYAGES (actyarHc [BAQ]), according to 
Theodotion's text of Bel and the Dragon (v. 1), was the 
predecessor of Cyrus in the kingdom of Persia. See 
Cyrus. 


ASUPPIM and HOUSE OF ASUPPIM (1 Ch. 2617; 
DYBDND ; EIC TO acagdein [A], €.T. eced. [B]i 
roic acaderm [LJ]; % 25 “NIT, o1koy acadein 
[A], o, ecepein[B], 0, acadI Lh }Sa5 Kus [Pesh-]i 
RV in each case ‘ the storehouse.’ In Neh. 1225} AV 
renders the sameword ‘ thethresholds'[marg. ‘treasuries,’ 
fassemblies’]; @aNat, éy r@ cuvayayelv pe [different 
vocalisation]; RV ‘the storehouses'), a word used by 
the Chronicler tg describe certain storehouses situated 


at the temple gates (Nch.1225), perhaps specially the 
southern gate (1 Ch. 2615). See TEMPLE. 


ASUR (acoyp [BA]), 1 Esd. 532 RV=Ezra251, HAR- 
HUR. 

ASUR-BANLPAL, , Though mentioned by name 
only once or twice in OT (see ASNAPPER), ASur-bani-pal 
is important to OT literature from his deportation of 
troublesome populations to the region of Samaria (see 
SAMARIA, SAMARITANS, and cp below, § 12); also 
from references to his campaigns in Egypt and Arabia in 
the prophecies (seeISAIAH, ii, § 9, and NAHUM, § 2). He 
was one of Assyria's greatest kings, and famous not less 
for his devotion to art and literature than for his extensive 
conquests. His name, which is best read AS’ur-bani (or 
bani)-apli, means ‘ Agur is the creator of ason.”. He was 
the eldest son of Esarhaddon, and ascended the throne 
in 668 B.C. His succession had been secured by his 
having been publicly proclaimed king before his father's 
death, while his brother., Sama’-Sum-ukin, was installed 
in Babylon as viceroy or tributary prince. 

From the moment of his accession he was plunged 
into a prolonged war in Egypt, for Tarki (TIRHAKAH), 

«king of Ethiopia, in the words of 

1. 1st Egyptian Agur-bani-pal, ‘forgot the might of 
campaign. Aur, IStar. and the great gods my 
lords, and trusted in his own strength’: that is, he 
raised a large army and descended upon Egypt. The 
prefects and governors appointed by Esarhaddon fled at 
Tarkti's approach. He captured Thebes, descended the 
Nile to Memphis where he fixed his capital, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Egypt. On receiving the news 
of this disaster, ASur-bani-pal determined to recover 
Egypt. During the passage of his army through Syria 
and along the coast of the Mediterranean, reinforce- 
ments in men and ships, in addition to the customary 
tribute, were received from twenty-two subject Icings of 
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Palestine and Cyprus, among whom Manasseh, king of 
Judah, is mentioned -(¢p ESARHADDON). — Tarkii, 
hearing of the advance of the Assyrians, sent out his 
own forces from Memphis. At Karbaniti, within the 
Egyptian border, the forces of Tarkti were utterly 
routed, while the king himself abandoned Memphis 
and escaped by boat to Thebes, leaving his capital and 
the whole of Lower Egypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 
The various governors and petty kings, who had 
formerly been tributary to Esarhaddon and had been 
expelled by Tarki, now returned, and joined their 
own forces to those of the Assyrians, upon which the 
combined armies ascended the Nile in a fleet of boats 
to dislodge Tarkii from Thebes. In forty days the 
journey was accomplished. Tarkii abandoned the city 
without striking a blow, and retreated into Ethiopia, 
leaving the whole of Egypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 
He did not, however, abandon his designs upon 
Egypt, and, as his former attempt at open opposition 
had proved unsuccessful, he now resorted 

: te Revolt 2 stratagem. aye ea the a 
ppressed. Egyptiair’princes were far from contente: 
under the military sway of the Assyrians, he opened secret 


negotiations with them, Nikti (NEcHO), Sarruladari, and 
Pakruru leading the conspiracy on the Egyptian side. 
It was agreed that they should transfer their allegiance 
to Tarki, who in return would leave them in undisturbed 
possession of their principalities, and that, while he 
attacked Egypt from the south, they would raise a revolt 
in the interior. The Assyrian generals, however, sus- 
pecting that some treachery was afoot, intercepted their 
messengers, and learnt the full extent of the plot. Niki 
and Sarruladari were hound hand and foot and sent to 
Nineveh, while their fellow-conspiratorswere slain. The 
revolt, thus prematurely hastened, was quelled without 
difficulty. Tarktii was once more driven from Upper 
Egypt, and soon afterwards died. 


ASur-bani-pal, in restoring the country again to order, appears 
to have mitigated his former rigour, seeking to conciliate rather 
than to suppress the nativerulers. Niki was pardoned. He was 
clothed in costly raiment; a ring was set upon his finger, and a 
fillet of gold about his head (as an emblem of his restoration) jand 
with presents of chariots, horses, and mules, he returned to 
Egypt, where he was once more installed as governor in Sais, 
while his son Nabii-8ézibanni was appointed governor of Athribis, 


Ethiopia, however, could not long keep her eyes from 
Egypt; and, although Tarkti was dead, the ambitions 
of his country did not die with him. 
3. ond Egyptian It was not fone before Urdamané, his 
expedition. successor, marched northwards' and 
took Upper Egypt (cp EGYPT, § 66). He advanced 
from Thebes to meet the Assyrian expedition sent 
against him, hut was worsted in the battle, returned 
to the city, and thence fled farther south to Kipkip. 
The Assyrians marched on Thebes, and the city 
itself, together with immense booty, fell into their 
hands. They carried back with them to-Assyria two 
huge obelisks, and thus set the fashion, adopted by 
all the later conquerors of Egypt, of perpetuating their 
victory by means of the monuments of the conquered 
country itself. "With fullhands,' writes ASur-bani-pal, ‘I 
safely returned to Nineveh, the city of my rule.’ This 
successful expedition, however, had no lasting effect. 
Egypt was too far off to remain for any length of time 
the vassal of Assyria. Psammetichus, the son of Nikii, 
obtained the supremacy over the whole country, and 
permanently shook off the Assyrian yoke. 
After his second Egyptian campaign ASur-bani-pal 
directed his forces against Baal, king of Tyre, 'who 
4. Siege dwelt in the midst of the sea’'—a good 
of T 5 description of the city (see TYRE). Like 
yre. his predecessors, ASur-bani-pal failed to 
capture a stronghold so favoured by nature. He 
erected towers and earthworks, however, and attempted 
to cut off communication from the sea as well as from 
the land, and maintained so effectual a blockade that 
Ba'al, at last reduced to extremities, sent Yahi-milki to 
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ask for terms. ASur-bani-pal contented himself with 
levying tribute on the city, and with demanding the 
king's daughter and nieces for his harem, together 
with their dowries. After humbling Tyre, it was 
no hard matter to obtain the submission of the less 
important princes of the Mediterranean coast. Among 
these were Yakinli, king of the island-city of ARVAD, 
Mugallu, king of Tabal, and Sandagarmi, king of 
Cilicia (CILicIA, § 2). 

Gyges (Gugu), king of Lydia, also appears to have 
heard of the success of the Assyrian;, and to have sent 

in his submission. For some years he 

5. Gyges of maintained these friendly relations, and 

Lydia, etc. to this fact attributed his success over the 
Cimmerians, in proof of which he sent to Nineveh two 
captive Cimmerian chiefs bound hand and foot with. 
fetters of iron. Towards the end of the reign of ASur- 
bani-pal, however, Gyges severed his connection with 
Assyria. and aided Psammetichus (Psanietik) in his 
struggle for Egyptian independence (cp Ecyrr, § 67). 

A&ur-bani-pal was now free to turn his attention to the 
eastern borders of his kingdom. 

During the absence of the Assyrian army in its distant 
campaigns, the E. frontier of Assyria had been_ constantl 
violated by the king of Mannai (see Minny). A8ur-bani-pa 
determined to chastise ARSéri. He marched northwards, and 
foiled an attempt of his opponent to surprise the Assyrians by a 
night attack. AhSéri fled to his capital Izirtu, while A h - 
bani-pal laid waste the country. On his death in a revolt he 
was succeeded by his son Ualli, who bought terms of peace 
from ASur-b&ni-pal. 

The most warlike nation on the E. of Assyria, how- 
ever, and indeed her most powerful enemy, was ELAM 

: Urtalcu its king had shownhis hostility 
6. Elam. (S Adsyria already in the reign of Esarhaddon, 
by attempting to stir up a rebellion in Chaldea; and 
although, when his people were suffering from famine, 
he had received assistance from ASur-bani-pal himself, he 
now proposed an invasion of Babylonia, hoping thereby 
to cripple the Assyrian power. 


Acting on the advice of his general, Mardnk-gum-ibni, he 
formed an alliance with Bél-iki$a king of Gambulu—a conntry 
situated in the lower basin of thk Tigris, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf—and having won over to his side Nabii-Sum-irik, a 
governor in Chaldea, he crossed the Babylonian border. On 
news being brought to ASur-bani-pal that the Elamites had 
advanced ‘like a flight of locusts' and were encamped against 
Babylon, he set on foot an expedition, and, marching southwards, 
drove Urtaku beyond the frontier. 

On the death of Urtaku, shortly afterwards, the throne 
was seized by Teumman, who immediately sought to rid 
himself of the sons of the former kings, Urtaku and 
Ummanaldas I. His intended victims, however, escaped 
with their friends to the court of ASur-bani-pal, where 
they were in kindliness received, and protected. This 
incident caused a renewal of the war between Elam and 
Assyria. An interesting fact, which throws light on 
Assyrian prophecy, isrelated. On theeve of the campaign 
ASur-bani-pal prayed solemnly to the goddess [Star, who 
to encourage him appeared in a vision to a seer, and 
promised victory to the Assyrian arms.! Confident of 
success, ASur-bani-pal set out for Elam, and pressed on 
up to the walls of Susa. Here, on the banks af 
the Eulesus, there was a decisive battle, in which the 
Elamites were utterlv routed. 

‘The land of Elam,’ writes ASur-bani-pal, ‘through its extent 
I covered, as when a mighty storm approaches ,: I cut aff the 
head of Teumman, their king, the rebel who had plotted evil, 
Beyond number I slew his warriors; alive in my hands I took 
his fighting men; with their corpses as with thorns and thistles 
I filled the vicinity of Susa, 5 their blood I caused to flowin the 
Eulzeus, and I stained its waters like wool,’ 

A&ur-bani-pa) divided the land, proclaimed as vassal 
kings UmmanigaS and Tammaritu, the two sons of 
Urtaku who had cast themselves on his protection, and, 


1 See the striking passage in the annals (Smith, H7st, of 
Assur, 123-126). 

2[s5 R 3, 43, asrup kine nabasi. Nabdsu= ‘red - coloured 
wool.? The adverb ‘#aédész¥ ‘like red wool,’ acc. to Ruben, 
JOR 10553, is au'Ass. loan-word in the Song of Deborah, 
corrupted in our text.] 
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returning by way of Gambulu, exacted a terrible venge- 
ance from that land. 

We now approach the greatest crisis in the history of 
ASur-bani-pal. On ascending the throne of Assyria he 


had appointed his younger brother Sama&- 
7. Revolt of Suc wEin king of. Babylon, without re- 
gbabylon,g nouncing his own suzerainty. Samas- 
eppevee’™ Sum-ulcin, however, was dissatisfied with 
his dependent position, and resolved to revive, if 
possible, the relations between Assyria and Babylon. 
His own resources being insufficient for subjugating 
Assyria, he began to form a coalition of the neighbouring 
nations, all glad of an opportunity to strike a blow at 
their powerful neighbour. The Chaldeans and the 
Arameean tribes of the coast gave assistance; Um- 
manigas, king of Elam, threw over his patron ASur- 
bani-pal, and joined the revolt ; Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and possibly Egypt, sent help. ASur-bani-pal did not 
lose an instant, but set out with the whole of his force 
to the SE., where he successfully kept his enemies in 
check. 

Fortune favoured him by neutralising to some extent the 
assistance which Samax-Sum-ukin expected to receive from Elam, 
his most powerful ally. That country was thrown by internal 
revolution into a state bordering on anarchy, Ummaniga’ and 
the whole of his family having been slain by Tammaritu, who 
in turn was dethroned by IndabigaS, and only saved his life by 
flight to Assyria. 

A&ur-bani-pal hastened to attack the allied forces, easily 
defeated them, and proceeded to besiege the four cities 
—Babylon, Borsippa, Sippara, and Cutha—in which 
they had sought shelter after their defeat. The 
defenders held out stubbornly for some time. When 


all was over, Sama%-Sum-ukin, to avoid his brother's 
vengeance, set fire to his palace and perished in the 
flames. 
After stamping out the rest af the rebellion and 
restoring order throughout Babylonia and Chaldea, 
: «._ ASur-bani-pal directed his forces against 
8. Subjugation Elam, where for the next two or three 
of Elam. years he carried on a war with Um- 
manaldas II., who had ascended the throne of Elam 
after slaying Indabiga%, his predecessor. It is true that 
for a short time during this period UmmanaldaS was 
driven into the mountains by ASur-bani-pal, who set 
Tammaritu on the throne of Elam in his stead; but, 
as soon as the Assyrian army had withdrawn, Um- 
manaldaS came out from his retirement, gathered his 
‘forces, and compelled ASur-bani-pal again to take the 
field against him. On the appearance of the Assyrian 
army Ummanalda’ retired, allowing ASur-bani-pal to 
capture the cities and lay waste the country on his 
march. At length, however, he hazarded a battle. 
He met with a signal defeat and was again driven to 
take refuge in the mountains, while Susa and its ac- 
cumulated riches fell into the hands of the Conquerors. 
‘ By the will of ASur and IStar;. boasts ASur-bani-pal, ‘into its 
Palaces I entered and sat myself down rejoicing. Then opened 
their treasure-houses, within which silver and gold, furniture 
and goods, were stored, which the former kings of Elam and the 
kings who had ruled even to these days had collected and placed 


therein, whereon no other foe besides myself had set his hands: 
I brought it forth and as spoil I counted it.’ He recovered alsc 


all the treasures with which Sama¥-Sum-ukin and his Predecessor: 
had purchased Elamite support. Susa itself was rased to the 
ground ; the royal statues were carried to Assyria; the grove: 
were cut. down and burnt, and the temples violated. 


After the subjugation of Elam the annals of A§ur- 
bani-pal relate a series of conflicts with Arabia (Smith, 
. Hist. of Assurb. 256 f-\. This was the 
9. Arabia. last great war in which this monarch 
is known to have engaged. At the beginning of his 
reign he appears to have had friendly relations with the 
Arabian king Uaite'; but on the revolt of Sama&-Sum- 
ukin the latter joined the coalition against Assyria. 
Uaite' himself attacked Palestine, overrunning Edom anc¢ 
Moab, and penetrating almost as far N. as Damascus. 
Here, however, he was defeated by the Assyrians. 
Leaving his camp standing, Uaite' fled alone to Nabatea, He- 
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pee however, to have surrendered to A’ur-bani-pal, who 
rew him into chains, and kept him a prisoner in a kennel 
vith his hounds—Adiya his wife and the king of Kedar, his ally 
haring the same fate. The othkr division of the Arabian army: 


vhich had joined the forces of SamaS-Sum-ukin shared his defeat 
nd perished in Babylonia. Abiyate', their leader, surrendered 
o Agur-bani-pal kissed his foot in token of submission and was 
:ppointed king ‘of Arabia in the place of Uaite'. Nb sooner, 
iowever, had he returned to his country, than he associated him. 
elf with the Nabatzeans in aseries of joint attacks on the frontier 
of Assyria. ASur-bani-pal, therefore, crossed the Tigris with his 
wmy, and embarked on a difficult march through the Syrian 
lesert, The Assyrians, after some minor conflicts in which they 
vere successful, eventually engaged the main body of the 
\rabian army in the mountains of Hukkuruna, to the SE. of 
Damascus. The Arabians were defeated, Ahiyate’ and Ayamu 
vere taken, and A&ur-bani-pal set out for Assyria with immense 
qumbers of captives and herds of cattle; on his return camels 
were distributed throughout Assyria ‘like sheep.' 


The annals conclude their record of the wars of 
10. Closi ASur-bani-pal with an account of his 
0. ane triumphal procession through Nineveh in 
J : celebration of his victories. 


Ummanalda’, the Elamite, who had shortly before been 
captured, Tammaritu and Pa’e, two other captive Elamite 
kings, with Uaite', the king of Arabia, were fastened to the 
yoke of the chariot in which he rode. He then entered the 
temple of his gods, offering sacrifices and praising them for the 
triumphs they had vouchsafed him over his enemies. 


ASur-bani-pal probably reigned till 625 8.c.; but of his 
later years the royal records do not speak. It is im- 
possible to assign with certainty a reason for this 
silence. Possibly the kingdom, which had been shaken 
to its foundations by the revolt of Sama8-3um-ukin 
during these years, showed signs of its approaching end. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the Medes, whom ASur- 
bstni-pal had earlier in his reign defeated, again showed 
signs of activity (see PERSIA); and it is probable that 
during his reign the wild hordes of the Scythians 
descended from the N. and the NE., slaying and 
plundering and carrying all before them. The question 
whether the empire of Assyria declined only under ASur- 
bstni-pal's successors, or had already become disintegrated 
before his death, is one that cannot be answered with 
certainty. 

Turning from foreign politics to the internal condition 
of Assyria during the reign of AS’ur-bani-pal, we find the 

: country superficially, at least, prosper- 
11, Policy and Though the constant wars of 
buildings, etc. A¥tr-bani-pal must have been a great 
drain on the manhood of'the nation, his almost un- 
varying success resulted in a great accumulation of 
wealth—the spoil of the conquered cities. Not only 
did his generals carry off the gold and silver, and 
anything else of value that was portable; not only 
did they drive to Assyria the flocks and herds of the 
whole country : the population itself they deported. 
It was the Assyrian policy (see above, § 1) to weaken 
the patriotic feeling of the conquered races in this way, 
and so to lessen the chances of revolt. A secondary 
object of the conquerors, however, had reference to 
Assyria herself, for huge bands of captives were brought 
back in chains to replenish the labouring populace at 
home. Many of these wretches found their way into the 
possession of private owners; but the majority of them 
were retained as slaves by the king himself, who, like 
his predecessors, sought to gratify his desire for splendour 
and to perpetuate his name by the erection of huge 
buildings in the capital. The most important of these 
buildings of ASur-bani-pal was his own palace, which he 
built to the north of that of his grandfather Sennacherib 
—the remains exist at the present day in the 
mound of Kuyunjik opposite the modern town of 
Mosul, The walls of its chambers he lined with 
sculptures in relief, representing his own exploits on 
the field of battle and in the chase, in which the details 
are most carefully and elaborately carved, while the 
designs themselves mark the acme of Assyrian 
art. ASur-bani-pal restored the palace of Sennacherib, 
strengthened the fortifications of Nineveh, and built 
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or restored various temples throughout Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

It was the custom of the classical historians to 
represent ASur-bani-pal as of an effeminateand luxurious 
disposition, spending his life ‘at Nineveh in idleness and 
dissipation. The Assyrian records have dissipated this 
illusion. Though it is probable that many of his 
campaigns were conducted by his generals,,the king’s 
personal valour in the field and in the hunt is undoubted. 
His skill as an administrator is testified by his organisa- 
tion of the immense territory acquired in his victorious 
campaigns. His palaces and buildings, even to this 
day, bear witness to his love for art and architecture. 
It is for none of these things, however, that his memory 
is honoured above that of other kings of Assyria. He 
was the first of his nation to make a systematic and 
universal study and collection of his country’s literature, 
and it is to the library he collected in his palace that we 
owe the greater part of our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian literature and language. L. W. K. 


ASYLUM, a sanctuary, within whose precincts those 
who take refuge may not be harmed without sacrilege. 
In early times, holy places, as the homes or 


1. tannic haunts of the gods, extended over every- 
PrInCIpe. thing in them the protection of their own 
inviolability. Wild animals, and sometimes even 


domestic animals which strayed into them, shared this 
protection with debtors, fugitive slaves, and criminals, 
as well as the victims of unjust pursuit or violence. 
Manslayers sought refuge in them from the sword of 
the avenging kinsmen, and the right of asylum had an 
especial importance among those peoples in which the 
primitive law of blood vengeance was most persistently 
maintained.1 The right of asylum was possessed by 
different sanctuaries in various degrees, depending on 
prescription, the holiness of the place, and other circum- 
stances; it sometimes extended to an entire city, or even 
to a mark beyond its walls. Even within the same 
sanctuary it was, of course, a greater sacrilege to drag 
the suppliant away from the altar or from the image of 
the god, or to slay him there, than merely to violate the 
sacred precincts. In later times the abuse of these 
privileges led to legal regulation and restriction (cp, 
eg., Tac, Ann. 360-64 4 14). 
In Israel the oldest law (Ex.2112-14) recoguises the 
right of asylum, but denies its protection to the 
2. Earl murderer with malice aforethought : ‘ from 
pesetlee, beside my altar thou shalt take him to die.’ 
* Doubtless every altar of Yahwé (Ex.2024 7.) 
was an asylum; but not all were equally venerated, nor 
would the village high-place protect the suppliant as 
securely as the more famous sanctuaries. The only 
historical instances in the OT in which men who fear 
for their lives take refuge at Gods altar are those of 
Adonijah (1K. 150-53) and Joab (1K. 228-34; on the 
text cp @ and Klo.}, Adonijah was persuaded to leave 
the asylum; Joab, by Solonion’s orders, was slain at 
the very altar. 
When the drastic reforms of Josiah (621 B.c.) 
destroyed and desecrated all the old holy places do 
3. In Dt. Yahwé in his kingdom except the temple in 
* Jerusalem, one of the necessary measures of 
the reform laws was to provide a substitute for the asyla 
thus abolished; since it was obviously impossible that 
manslayers from the remote parts of the land should 
escape to Jerusalem. Accordingly, six cities of refuge 
are appointed — threeE. of the Jordan (Dt. 4. 41-43},? three 
W. of it (Dt.192/)—with eventual provision for three 
more, in Philistia, Phcenicia, and Ccele-Syria (Dt. 19 
8-10). The distinction between manslaughter and 
murder is clearly defined and illustrated, the case is 


1 So, e.g., in Greece ; whilst in Rome, where blood vengeance 
was early abolished by law, the right of asylum was almost 
exclusively reserved for slaves. 

2 These verses are out of place, and probably secondary; see 
DEUTERONOMY, § 20. 
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ried at the place where the offence was committed, and 
f the verdict be murder the elders of the city in whose 
erritory the defendant resides are empowered to take 
iim from the asylum and deliver him to‘ the next 
rinsman of the murdered man, as the natural executor 
of the sentence. 

The post-exilic law also (Nu.359 #, cp Josh. 20-2-6) 
tppoints six cities of refuge (wdpen “y), and defines the 

InP crimes in substantially the same way; but it 
bad corte differs radically from the Deuteronomic legisla- 
ion in providing (1)that the manslayer shall be brought 
from his asylum to be tried before the ‘ congregation’ 
\‘edaéh)—1.e., the religious community of the post-exilic 
Jerusalem (Nu. 351224 /; )—and (2) that at the death of 
the high priest the manslayer may without peril return 
to his home and estates (vv.2528).2 Further, it is ex- 
plicitly forbidden to compound the crime by talcing a 
bloodwite, or to allow the homicide upon payment of a 
fine to leave the city of refuge before the death of the 
high priest. 

The cities designated are, E. of the Jordan, Bezer, 
Ramoth in Gilead, and Golan in Bashan (Dt.4 41-43 
B Cities of Josh. 208) ; W. of the Jordan, Kedesh in 

retuge. Galilee, Shechem, and Hebrou ‘(Josh20 7}. 

The last three were all venerable sanctuaries, 
older, indeed, than the Israelite invasion, and were 
probably chosen not only on account of their location, 
but also because they were already asyla of established 
sanctity. It may be assumed that this was the case 
also with the cities of refuge E. of the Jordan, of which, 
with the exception,of Ranioth, we know little. Jewish 
scholars, with some plausibility, maintain that, besides 
those, all the other Levitical cities, of which there 
were forty-four, many of them seats of ancient sanctu- 
aries, possessed the right of asylum in a lower degree.® 
Whether this system was ever actually introduced in its 
whole extent is doubtful. Neither in the brief years 
between Josiah’s reform and the fall of the Judzean 
kingdom nor after the restoration did Judah possess 
more than a small part of the territory contemplated by 
these laws. 

In the Greek period, and later (under Roman rule) 
many Hellenistic cities in Syria enjoyed the privileges of 

: 1 Not to speak of the famous 
6. Parallels. 8h¢Miky of Apollo and Artemis at 
Daphne, near Antioch, where the Jewish high priest, 
Onias, is said to have taken refuge ¢2Macc. 433 7, 
cp Strabo, xvi.26}, the title devAos appears on coins of 
Ceesarea, Panias, Dioceesarea. (Sepphoris) in Galilee, 
Ptolemais (Acco), Dora (Dor), Scythopolis (Beth-shean), 
Gadara. and Abila in the Decapolis, and others. Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant.xiii,23), this character was 
conferred on Jerusalem by Demetrius I.; but 1 Macc. 
103: knows nothing of it. Cp. ASHTORETH, ASHERAH. 

There is no recent and adequate work on this subject. Ae 
Law of Asylum in Israel, by A. P. Bissell (Leipsic, 1882) is a 
laboured attempt to prove that the laws must all have originated 
in the age of Moses. See also S. Ohlenhurg, Die 27ddischex 
Asyle in talmudischem Gewaude, 1895; and compare Steugel, 
art. Asylon’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encycl. der class. 
Altertumswiss. On the wide diffusion of the fundamental con- 
ception of asylums, and on its possible origin, see J. (+, Frazer’s 
article on ‘The Origin of Totemism and Exogamy’ in For, 
Rev., April 1899. G. F, M. 

ASYNCRITUS (acyrkpitoc [Ti], -ynx, [WH]) 
is one of five who, with ‘the brethren that are 
with them,‘ are saluted in Rom. 1614. They seem to 
have been Christian heads of households, or perhaps 
class leaders of some sort. 

Asyncritus figures in the list of the ‘seventy disciples’ by the 








1 In all these particulars there is a striking and instructive 
resemblance to the Athenian code of Draco (624 B.c.). 

2 In this provision it is evident that the sojourn in the city 
of refuge is regarded as a species of exile, a punishment which 
was removed hy a general amnesty at the ascension of the new 
high priest, the real sovereign. Accordingly, in the Mishna, 
and in Jewish jurisprudence generally, residence in the city of 
refuge is called ga/d, ‘exile,’ cpe.g. Makkoth, 31. 

3 See Maimonides, Yad Hazaka, Hilkoth Roseah, ch. 8 
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Pseudo-Dorotheus as bishop of ‘Urbania,’ and in that of the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus as bishop of ‘Hyrcania’ (doubtless the 
preferable reading). In the great Greek Menze@a he is com- 
memorated along with Herodion and Agahus on 8th April. 


ATAD (TON7),.Gen. 5010, See ABEL-MIZRAIM. 
ATAR (atap [A]), 1 Esd. 528 RV = Ezra 242, ATER, 2, 


ATARAH (7Y, ‘crown’; atapa [BL] erepa 
[A]), second wife of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 226). In 
genealogical phraseology this signifies that the clan 
occupied a new region (cp Caleb’s wife Ephrath: and 
see AZUBAH, CALEB}, and presumably, like Caleb, it 
moved farther N., in which case we may compare 
Atarah with ATROTH-BETH-JOAB, mentioned along with 
Bethlehem, etc., in 1 Ch. 254. 


ATARGATIS, TEMPLE OF (to arepration [AV]), 
2 Macc. 1226; cp 1 Macc. 543 In thewalledenclosure 
of this trans-Jordanic temple the Ammonites and 
Arabians defeated by Judas the Maccabee, after throw- 
ing away their arms, took refuge (see ASHTAROTH, § I). 
It was in 164 B.c., the year after the re-dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem, which had animated the foes of the 
church-nation to a deadly persecution ¢1 Macc. 52). 
Judas had already acted with the severity of the old 
Israelitish law of war, dealing with the trans-Jordanic 
towns and the heathen part of their peoples as Joshua 
had dealt with Jericho ¢1Macc. 5528; cp Josh. 624, JE), 
but with the added zeal against idolatry justified by 
Dt.75123. Naturally, this.champion of monotheism, 
like his successor Jonathan at Ashdod (1 Macc. 1083), 
had no scruple in violating the temple precincts. The 
unarmed multitude he slew (z Macc..), and the temple- 
buildings, with all the objects polluted by idolatry, he 
burned (1 Macc.). 

Atargitis (anny; cp Vogiié, Syr. Cené. n. 3; also 
wmynny; cp ZDMG |'s52] 6 473 7), to whom the temple 
belonged, is in The Speaker's Commentary (n. on 
1 Macc. 526} identified with Astarte. This is a natural 
error, for Carnaim is no doubt Ashteroth-Karnaim — so 
called from the addiction of the town to the worship of 
various forms of Ashtoreth or Astarte. We know, how- 
ever, that these deities were different : for at Ascalon 
there were temples of Astarte and of Atargatis (Derkéto) 
side by side. All that is true is that the first part of the 
name Atarg&tis (z.e., sny) is the Aramaic equivalent of 
the Phcenician and Heb. [n}hnwy without the fem. end- 
ing (see PHaenicia) ; but the religious significance 
of this Atar (‘Attar for ‘Athtar) is profoundly modified 
by its union with ‘Athe (usually written pny or ony), a 
Palmyrene divinity whose name is well attested, and 
occurs in many proper names.! Atarg&tis is, in fact, 
that form of Astar[te] which has absorbed into itself the 
characteristics of another deity called ‘Athe (cp Ashtar- 
Kamosh in the inscription of Mesha}. Lucian, in his 
De Den Syra, has left us a minute account of the temple 
and worship of the Syrian goddess (who was no doubt 
Atargitis) at Hierapolis (Mabug), which illustrates the 
Jewish hatred of it. 

The connection of this ‘omnigotent and all-groducinn goddess’ 
(Apuleius) with sacred life-giving waters has been studied by 
Prof. W. R. Smith (RS(?) 172-175). See also Prof. W. Wright 
TSBA 6438/3 Baethgen, Beitr. 68 7 256; Baudissin, art: 
* Atargatis,’in Herzog-Plitt, PRE vol. i. (who notices the differ- 


ent forms under which the goddess was represented); Puchstein, 
ZA 9420 ; Roscher, Lex. s.v. Astarte,” 4 (a). TK. 


ATAROTR (FN, ‘crowns’ or ‘wreaths,’ cp Is. 281 
Zech. 67114, etc.; atapwe@ [BAL)]). 

I. 1 Ch. 254. See ATROTH-BETH-JOAB. 

2. Ataroth-Addar (71x niwy, Josh. 165, acrapw6 
kat epox [B], uT. k. adap [A], UT. asap [L]; 1813, AV 
Ataroth-Adar, paarapwiopex [B], uT. adéap [A], ar, 
eddap [L}, called also simply ATAROTH, Josh. 162, 
xarapwOe [B, where x is all that is left of ‘4)), 
perhaps the present ‘47/a7d@ on the high road from 

1 The oldest centre_of the worship of ‘Athe is thought by 


Hommel (PS'BA, 1897,p. 81) to have been the E. of Asia Minor, 
whence the cult spread to W. Asia Minor and N. Syria. 
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Jerusalem to Bethel, 34 m. S. of Bethel, and 6 E. of 
the upper Beth-horon (see Guérin, /udée, 36/.;, but 
on the other side Robinson, 2 34). As it is a Ben- 
jamite locality, we might plansibly identify ADDAR with 
the Benjamite clan-name ADDAR, AKD [@.v. ]}. 

3. An unknown site (riney, Josh. 167, aorapw@ [B]) 
between Janoah and Naarah, on the north-eastern frontier 
of the territory of Ephraim. 

4. A city of Gad (niwy, Nu. 32334, arapwy [A] 34, 
aorapw6 [Fvid.]), mentioned in the inscription of Mesha 
(Z 1, mwy) as reconquered by him, along with a ‘ land 
of ‘Ataroth (2. 10) dwelt in from of old by the men of 
Gad.’ The name survives as that of a mountain, and 
a ruined site ‘4éardés, at the top of the Wady Zerka 
Ma‘in, 10 m. E. of the Dead Sea. (Tristram, AZoaéd, 
272-276.) The OS (Eus.21451, aorapw@ : Jer. 8717} 
wrongly identify with no. 1, presumably confusing Joab 
with Job, whom tradition associates with Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim. See ATROTH-SHOPHAN. G.A. S. 


ATER (TO, § 66; atHp [BA]; ‘left-handed’? cp 
Judg. 315 Heb., and the Lat. name Sczevola). 

1. The B’neAterof Hezekiah (repin'> TONS 5 arnp Te eSexra. 
[BNAD), a family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, 
§ 8c), Ezra216 ae rep egext [L])=Neh.7 21 (agnp tw eCexca 
[L]=1 Esd. 515 (aryp aoekrou [A], agnp e. [B], agua re eGexca 
(L), Aterezias, RV Aver or Ezexias, ATER HEzeK1AH, 
AV ATER HizkiJAu (7PM WN), appears also among the signa- 
tories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh, 1017[18} (aSyp 
«, [BN], arp e. [Al], agnp eCextas [L). 

2, The B’ne Ater (viel anjp (BNAI, viol ag#p [L), afamilyof 
doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9) 
(D™yis 9B), Ezra242 (doi arr. [A =Neh. 745 (viot arnp viod 
amp sata 528, JaTAL, RV AtarR (om. B, arap [A] 
agnp [L] 

ATERGATIS (to arepration [VA]), 2 Mace, 1226 
RV, AV ATARGATIS, 

ATETA (etHTa [A]), 1 Esd.528 RV=Ezra24e, 
HATITA. 


ATMACH (401Y, ‘inn’ 2[Ges.]; Noo [B], NomBe 
[TR], a@ar [A], NareB [L]), one of the towns of Judah 
to which David sent a part of the Amalekite spoil 
(18.3030}). According to Wellhausen, Driver, and 
Bndde, it is the ETHER (¢.v.) of Josh. 1542 («@ax [B], 
adep [AL]), 197 (sedep [B], Be@. [A], ecep [L]); these 
scholars decline to decide which of the variants is correct, 
though Budde retains yny'in the text of 15, The voo, 
vouBe, and varye8 of certain MSS may, however, point 
to a various reading Nos. Guérin visited a place called 
Nasa, near Kharads, and W. of the Kh, Kidd (Keilah), 
which, he thinks, may be meant by vouPe (Judeée, 3349). 
That there must have been several places called Nob 
is generally admitted. Klostermann suggests Wy, 4NAB 
(Josh. 1l2x), a place near Hebron (Hebron follows), 
and the question arises whether Nob itself may not be 
a shortened form of Anab (see NoB). In Josh. J] 2r 
@® gives avaBw8=nary, out of which both jan TOCHEN 
[g.v.] and yny Athach may perhaps have arisen by the 
loss of one letter and the transposition and slight 
corruption of other letters. It so happens that there 
are to-day two‘Anabs S. of Hebron called the great and 
little. These may represent the Anaboth or Grape- 
towns. T. KC. 

ATHAIAH (itny, § 39, meaning obscure; cp Gray, 
HPN 297; a0ea[B], -eai[A}, -ee[N], abapaceaclL]; 
ATHAIAS), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(see EzrA, it. § 5 [2], £25 [x] 2), Neh. 114=1Ch. 94t, 
UTHAI (TAY; pweleli [BA], oyé1 (LJ), where differ- 
ent links are given between him and Perez. 

ATHALIAH (immny, mony, §§ 39, 52; ‘Yahwe 
is great’; cp with Che., Ass. e¢e//z, ‘ great, high,’ also 
‘lord,’ used of gods and kings [Del. Ass. HW2B, s.v.]). 
1. (yoOo\a [BAL], but -06X. [A vid. in 2 K.1113]). 
Daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, 
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king of ‘Judah (2K. 81826 111 1320). The death 
of AHAZIAH (g.v., I) deprived Athaliah of her proud 
position as queen-mother (A733). Having apparently 
no other son whom she could place on the throne, she 
determined to put to death all the surviving male 
members of the royal family, and to govern in her own 
name. For six years (841-836 B.C.) she maintained 
herself on the throne—a singular fact which raises 
questions more easily asked than answered. We hear 
of nothing done by her for her adopted country; but 
whose interest was it to preserve the memory of this? 
On the story of her deposition and violent death, see 
JoasH (1). Observe that the massacre of the royal 
princes by Athaliah, adopted by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 
2210, iS inconsistent with the massacre attributed to 
Jehoram in 2 Ch. 214 and the captivity af all Jehoram's 
sons but Ahaziah, imagined in 2 Ch. 2117. 

2, In a genealogy of BENJAMIN[§ 9 ii. 8], s Ch. 826 (oyo00Ate. 
[B}, yo@oAca. [A], ofvca [L]). s 

3._A family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i, § 2, ii, 5 35 [t] 
d), Ezra87 (adedce [BI, abaAca [A], yo@orrov [L])=x Esd.833 
Joruo.ias EV (yodoAcov [BA], ~Gor. rep. 


ATHARIAS, RV AtTuarias (ar@apiac [BA]), £ 
Esd. § 40> Ezra 263, TIRSHATHA (@.¥.). 

ATHARIM (O°7N8), in the expression ’8T J}, (Nu. 
211) is taken by RV for a place-name (‘ by the way of 
Atharim’ ; so oAON a@apein [B], 0. -erm [AFL]}; by 
AV and RV"8- (followingTarg. and Syr.) as equivalent 
to pana (* [the way of] the spies’). That o»inxn should 
have been substituted for pnn is, however, highly im- 
probable. Dillmann has suggested that the word may be 
connected with the Arab. a¢kar, ‘vestige’ or ‘ footprint,’ 
and proposes to translate 'the caravan path.' The 
expression may be corrupt (see KADESH, § 3 i.). 


ATHENOBIUS (a@HNoBioc [AKV)), friend of An- 
tiochus VII. Sidétes, and his envoy to Simon the High 
Priest (1 Macc. 1§ 28-36). 


ATHENS (a@HNat} We must repeat the words of 
Strabo—drnra yap els wAHOos durlartav rv wepl rijs 
1. Its art wdrews ratrys burovpdver Te Kal dtaSow- 
: 2 é oxv@ TrAEovater (p. 396). ‘Vhere 
unappreciated, M670" Ckre F P. 39 ae 
is, indeed, an essential impropriety 
involved in making Paul's visit to Athens the occasion 
for arésumé of the architectural and artistic treasures of 
the city.. What the apostle might have seen we can 
learn from Pausanias ; what he did see may safely be 
reduced to a minimum. ‘A Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ 
who, ‘after the most exact sect,’ ‘lived a Pharisee,' 
could at best feel only indifferenceto the history of the 
heathen, and his spirit could not fail to be ‘stirred’ 
at the frequent signs of ignorance of God visible on 
every hand in their cities, even though he had been 
brought up ‘at the feet of' a Rabban Gamaliel, whose 
liberality of sentiment is, after all, largely problema- 
tical. Not one of the associations which are valuable 
to us crowded into the apostle's mind as he landed 
at Phalérum or Pirzeus: And the,many-sided art of 
Athens had no message for a man of his intensity and 
whole-hearted devotion to the task of destroying the 
paganism in which that art was rooted. 
Much more valuable, and more difficult also, is it to 
realise the spiritual atmosphere in which Paul found 
himself. The period of Athenian great- 
2, TnteHectual ness in politics had long been past. 
Athens now onlv a free citv of the 
province of Achaia was not even the seat of the governor 
(Str. 398). In art and in literature also she was no 
longer the schoolmistress of nations; in every depart- 
ment of mental activity the creative faculty was dead. 
In the domain of philosophy alone the manipulation of 
the dry bones of logical science continued to give the 
semblance of life. Here also the spring of Athenian 
wisdom had run dry. The masters of the schools 


atmosphere. 


1 Still more would this remark apply to the only places in the 
OT where Athenians are referred to (2 Macc. G1 925) :on the 
reading (Vg. has Antiochenwan in 61) see Grimm, ad Zoce, 
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sprang from Asia, Syria, or the Eastern Archipelago; 
Greece proper was represented exclusively by third- or 
ourth-rate men. Nevertheless, for centuries Athens 
sontinued to be regarded as the chief seat of Greek 
shilosophy ; nor did she renounce her claim as a semin- 
try of philosophy to the most important place, even 
when she had to share that honour with other cities, such 
2s Alexandria, Rome, Rhodes, and Paul's own‘ Tarsus, 
The whole city, indeed, resembled one of our University 
towns at an epoch of intellectual stagnation. The so- 
zalled education of a Roman was incomplete unless 
some time had been spent in loitering through the groves 
and porticoes of Athens. ‘Two schools in particular, 
markedly different and decided in their peculiarities, 
stood opposed to each other—the school of the Stoics 
(whoinsisted almost exclusively on the universal element), 
and that of the Epicureans, who gave prominence to the 
individual element in man, pursuing happiness by looking 
within. TheStoicsregarded man exclusively as a think- 
ing being ; the Epicureans, as a creature of feeling’ 
(Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 27). 
Probably in no other city of the world at that time was 
it easier to meet ‘ certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and of the Stoics' (Acts1718). A well-known and 
curious parallel to the apostle's visit is afforded by the 
Life of Apollonius of T¥4na. On his way up from his 
ship to the city Apollonius met many philosophers, 
some reading, some perorating, some arguing, all of 
whom greeted him (PAzlos. Vit. 417). In a word, 
Athens at the time of Paul's stay, and more notably 
afterwards, was a city of pedagogues; and ‘le pédagogue 
est le moins convertissable des hommes’ (Renan, S/ 
Paul, 19g). In the midst of this academic element Paul 
found himself alone (1 Thess.3. For his inner life at 
this time we must look to the Epistles, not to Acts. He 
was more attracted by the eager artisans of Thessalonica 
and the earnest men of business in Corinth than by the 
versatile and superficialschoolmen of Athens (cp 1 Thess. 
1g). Still, it would be unfair to attribute his fajure 
entirely to the Athenian character 1 (Démades said that 
the crest of Athens should have been a great tongue) : 
allowance must be made for the inevitable exaggeration 
of the reformer, whether in morals or in politics : his 
perspective is distorted. Nor is it fair to count it 
blame to Athens that she was regarded as ultra-religious, 
Serordaruuoveorépovs, Actsl722 (this opening compli- 
ment of the apostle's speech admits of rich illustration).% 
It would be a mistake to see in the altar dedicated to 
the unknown god (Acts 1723} a desire to include in their 
Pantheon any and every deity that might possibly be 
worthy of honour (see UNKNOWN GOD). Worship 
found expression in art, not in the minutize of formalism. 
Athens was, therefore, pre-eminently a city of statues, 
and Renan is right in remarking that the prejudices of 
Paul as a Jew blinded him : he took all the statues he 
saw for ‘ objects of worship’ (ceBdopara, Acts 17 23). 
We are not guilty of * corrupt Hellenism’ in attempting 
a true estimate of the apostle's attitude. 
An explanation of the disappointing effect of Paul's 
teaching must be sought in the position of the Jewish 
3. Paul’s colony in Athens, and not solely in exag- 
f ilure gerated commonplaces on Atheniancharacter 
a * and philosophy. The colony was evidently 
not a large one; there would be little to attract Jews 
thither in preference to Corinth. Paul's work among his 
countrymen in Athens was slight : he ‘ conversed’ with 
them (dteAéyero, Acts 1717). No trace of any building 
which could have been a synagogue has been found, with 
the exception of the marble (Zzscr. 4t. Rom. Ath. 404) 


1 Quotations might be multiplied to illustrate Athenian 
loquacity (Acts}721; cp Thuc. i, 70, vewrepoworot; Ar. Lg. 


1263, tf Kexnvatwy méAec=‘Gapenians’; Dernosth. Phil. 1, 
10, 435 Menand. P7. Georg. 9; Plutarch passiz). 
2 Paus. i. 171, Geots evoeBodow dAdwy prov: e.g., the 


erected an altar to Mercy 31.243 *A@yvaious meptoadrepdy te 
Tots GAAOLS es Tx Old €or Gmoudis = Philos. Zt, vi. 2, ptAodvTas = 
Jul. Adisop. ptd6beo.; ALI. Var. Hist. v. 17, tocotrov hv 
"AOnvaiors Serrrdatpovias. 
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containing the words ary % wtdy Tod Kuplov (Ps. 118 20); 
this might have belonged to the entrance of a synagogue. 
The Hellenic belief érat Oavéyros orig Par’ dvdoracts 
was not, in Athens, reduced by the powerful solvent of 
Judaism. Hence, the moment the apostle uttered the 
words ‘raised from the dead’ his audience revolted. 
Elsewhere his difficulties centred round another point— 
whether Jesus was the Messiah or not. In Athens, 
where Jewish thought had no hold, the idea of the resur- 
rection of the body was unfamiliar—least so to the 
Stoics, although it would be an anachronism to quote 
here the remarkable approach made by such Stoics as 
Seneca to Christian modes of thought. Little wonder, 
then, that Paul‘s work at Athens was a comparative 
failure, and that he felt it to be so (Acts1734 1Cor. 
23). His visit to the city was a mistake ; and perhaps 
it was from the first due to accident. In the hurried 
departure from Bercea (Acts1710/), there would be 
little time for making plans or for choosing modes of 
transport, and the apostle’s abode in Athens seems to 
have been largely, if not entirely, due to the necessity 
he was under of waiting for his companions (Acts 
1715 f-). W. J. W. 

ATHLAI (*2NY= mony, sg 39,52, ATHALIAH, 9.2), 
in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra1028 (@adec [B], -w [8], ofadc [A], Gedeee [L]; 
ATHALAI =i Esd. 929 AMATHEIS, RV EMATHEIS 
(euaOOs [B], -aGers [A], Oedeee [L]). 

ATIPHA (ateda [BA]), 1 Esd. 532 = Ezra254, Ha- 
‘TIPHA. 

ATONE, ATONEMENT (123, © eZ1Aackein; 
D583, & eZiAkacma; NT kataddAaruH) The ex- 
pression ‘to atone’ (mp3) generally describes the effect 
of the sacrifices in removing guilt. The pure religious 
idea of atonement, however, as W. R. Smith remarks 
(O7T/C™ 439) is to be found in the Prophets (and, 
surely, in Ps. 51; see vv. 1 [2]2[3]7 [8] 9 [20]; also, 
with 459 in 653 7838 799). There it has no relation to 
sacrificing. and we cannot fail to see the appropriate- 
ness of this scholar’s explanation of 782 Kipper as mean- 


ing primarily ‘to wipe out.’ This is in accordance with 
Syriac usage; but the only OT passage in which the 
sense of ‘ wipe out’ is possible is in Is. 28 18, where the 
reading is much disputed (Houbigant, Lowth, Du. [but 
not Di., Che.] read nam instead of "B2)), and where it is 
at any rate open to us to obtain the sense ‘ wiped-out ” 
indirectly from the common reading (‘ covered over’; cp 
Gen. 614). The usual view is that a propitiation is ex- 
pressed by &zfper metaphorically, as a ‘ covering’ (cpAr. 
kafare : ini. stem fexitt, in ii. expzavit), as when Jacob, 
fearing Esau’s anger, says, ‘I will coverhis face with a 
present” (cp Gen. 2016 Job924). The Hebraistic usage 
of the word is well set forth by Driver, Deut. 425, 439. 
W. R. Smith‘s note in O7/C™ 438-440 also deserves 
attention ; but O7/C() 381,etc., should here be com- 
pared. 

In the NT ‘atonement’is given by AV for karadAayy, 
Rom. 511; but RV, with a proper regard to consist- 
ency, substitutes ‘reconciliation’; cp 2 Cor.518/, 
‘the ministry, the word, of reconciliation.” Elsewhere 
Karadday} occurs in Rom.510/. llig; cp Col.ler; it 
is hardly one of &'s words, being found only in 2 Macc. 
520, See further, ATONEMENT, DAY OF, MERCY- 
SEAT, RANSOM, SACRIFICE ; and cp WRS, Red, Sewe. (2) 
237, 320, 437, etc. ; also We. CH 335f. 

See also Ritschl, Die christl. Lehre vou d. Rechtfertigung 
u, d. Versshnung, ii., Weiss, Bibl, Theol. of NT 1419-452 
2202-216;-Dale, Ye Doctrine of the Atonement; Wilson, 


Hulsean Lectures on the Atonement (1899). The semi-popular 
literature is extensive. 


ATONEMENT, DAY OF (O° 53/7 4; later, 
"B37 DY; in Talmud 837 ND, “the great day,’ 
ND, “the day,’ and N32) NOVY, ‘the great fast’; cp 
Acts27 9, H NHCTE!a—as the only fast enjoined by the 
law). 
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The law relating to this day (Lev.16), which as it 

1ow stands connects with the story of Nadab and 

;, Abihu in Lev. 10z-7, is not in its present 

1, Analysis tom a homogeneous unity.’ * This is 

oflaw. evident, not only from the duplicate 

verses 6 and xx, and from peculiarities of the arrange- 
nent, hut also from the contents of the law. 

The chapter as a whole treats of twoquite distinct subjects = 
z., a) the warning of the high priest that he is to enter the 
oly of Holies not at pleasure, but only under certain specified 
yrecautions , (2) the ordering of a yearly Day of Atonement, for 
vhich an exact ritual is prescribed. 1. is contained in vu. 1-4 
$22 13 348, and-belongs to Pg; 2. is itself composite. (a) vv. 
19-34 a give complete directions for the annual observance of a 
Tay of fasting and humiliation, on which the sanctuary and 
yeople are to be cleansed by ‘the priest who shall he anointed' 
cp 812)—#.e., the high priest of the time; the atonement is 
supposed by the lawgiver to he carried out in accordance with 
he ritual (which, originally, immediately preceded it) of Lev. 9, 
md with the law of the sin-offering laid down in Nu. 1524. On 
critical grounds this law also must be held to belong to Pg. (8) 
vv, 57-10, 14-28, on the other hand, by which the quite peculiar 
‘itual of the Day of Atonement is prescribed, are the work of a 
nuch later hand. 

Why and when these various portions of the present 
.aw were combined into one are questions that will be 
discussed elsewhere (see LEVITICUS, § 6 7., and HEXA- 
TEUCH); the important fact, gained from critical 
analysis, is that the Day of Atonement, as far as its 
ceremonies are described in Lev. 16, is of comparatively 
recent origin, and the result of a very interesting 
development. 


This conclusion is supported by a variety of con- 


siderations. (2) That the pre-exilic worship knew of 
St f° such day as is described in Lev. 16 is 

2. Stages o: evident, not only from the absence of all 
develop- mention of it (an omission which cannot 
ment. be accidental, the other high days being 


referred to), but also from the fact that consciousness of 
sin and sense of need of a propitiation, which are the 
necessary conditions of such an institution, first became 
prominent in the time of Ezekiel (see FEASTS, § 11). 
(b) The earliest trace of public days of fasting and 
humiliation in the exilic period appears in Zech. 7 35 819 ; 
the four yearly fasts there mentioned were com- 
memorative of the national calamities at the fall of 
Jernsalem, and appear to have been still observed in 
post-exilic times. 

Ezekiel, in this as in other respects the forerunner of the 
priestly law, had enjoined two atonement-days (the first day of 
the first month and the first of the seventh, 45 18-20).2 A 

oung bullock as a sin-offering was to be brought, and with its 
bloo were to be smeared the posts of the house, the four 
corners of the altar, and the posts of the gate of the inner court 
-—‘so shall ye make atonement for the house"; together with 
this, certain sin-offerings for priest and people are enjoined for 
the passover-day (Ezek. 4522). 

(c) When we turn to the detailed account of the 
reading of the law in Neh. 8 f£, we find mentioned a 
joyous celebration on the first day of the seventh month, 
and a celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles on 
the fifteenth, without any reference to a Day of Atone- 
ment on the tenth, On the twenty-fourth day, on the 
other hand, a general fast with confession of sin was 
held, by no means in accordance with the ritual of 
Lev. 1614-28. This makes it clear that what stood in 
the Law-book used by Ezra (P,} was not the Levitical 
ritual (Lev.16 14-28), but only a precept of a yearly fast- 
day with sabbatic rest—in other words, the precept laid 
down in Lev. 16 29-34. 

The change from the tenth to the twenty-fourth at the first 
celebration is intelligible enough on the assumption that the 
fast-day was not at first so prominent in the law-book as it 
afterwards became in Lev. 1614-28. 

Even in the still later list of high days in Lev. 2327 
and Nu.297 we do not find any reference to the 
specific ritual of Lev.1614-28; the tenth day of the 


1 See Benzinger’s study, ZATW 965 f [’89], and: cp Stade, 
GIL 2258, and Leviticus, § 2. 

2 The text of Ezek.4520 should be emended in accordance 
with BQ, gona yaw. 

3 Cp Reuss, Gesch, der heil. Schr.) 500 7. (Holzinger, Hex. 
750, note, differs). 
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seventh month is simply marked by fasting, sabbath 
rest, and the usual sin-offerings. The Day of Atone- 
ment described in Lev. /6 must have been the result of 
a long process of development, and the pericope formed 
by Lev. 165 7-10 14-28 must belong to the very latest 
portions of P. The precept in Ex. 30x0 is, of course, a 
still later addition to the ritual, enjoining that the blood 
of the sin-offering should also be applied to the altar of 
incense. 

It is a significant fact that, as the later title proves 
(see above, § 1), the Day of Atonement became the 
most important in the ecclesiastical 
year ; Jewish feeling in the later age 
inevitably led to this. Now as to 
the meaning of the law. The terms of Lev. 16 permit 
no uncertainty. The law has reference to the thorough 
purification of the people and sanctuary. The sin- 
offerings throughout the year have left many unknown 
or ‘secret’ sins ; and since the people, the land, and, 
above all, the sanctuary are rendered impure by sin 
(Lev. 153r Nu. 1913-20 Ez. 4518 Lev. 1616), there was a 
danger that the sacrificial services might lose their 
efficacy and even that Yahwé might desert his defiled 
sanctuary. This was the reason for the institution of 
the Day of Atonement—that the Israelites might 
annually make a complete atonement for all sin, and 
that the sanctuary might be cleansed (Lev. /633). The 
leading idea of the entire Priestly Law found here its 
best expression. The Day of Atonement quickened, 
on the one hand, the people’s sense of sin and dread of 
Yahwe’s avenging holiness, and, on the other hand, 
their assurance of reconciliation and of their renewed 
holiness. This holiness was guaranteed by their re- 
ligious system, the efficacy of which, marred by sin, 
was again restored by this solemnity of expiation. It is 
the key-stone of the whole system, the last consequence 
of the principle, ‘ Ye shall be [ceremonially] holy, for I 
am holy." 

If we turn to the ritual, we can without difficulty 
discover its fundamental ideas. The high priest, after 
bathing, puts on plain white linen garments instead of 
his elaborate vestments, for he is to appear as a humble 
suppliant before the Holy One whom only the pure may 
approach. Of course, before he can make atonement 
for the people he must first do so for himself and for his 
‘house’—7.¢., for the entire priesthood. On entering 
the Holy of Holies he is to envelop in a cloud of holy 
incense-smoke the place of God’s personal presence, 
lest he die. The ritual of blood-sprinkling, as far as it 
is peculiar to this day, is only an elaboration, required 
by the extreme closeness of the approach to God, of the 
usual procedure in sacrificial offerings. The conception 
has been explained by Robertson Smith?! as an inherit- 
ance from primitive ideas about sacrifice. See SAcRI- 
FICE, § 22. I. B. 

The Day of Atonement has been called by Delitzsch 
the Good Friday of the Law. This can hardly be 

ips maintained with regard to its earlier 
4, ted deo period. Good Friday was not in- 

TACUEL. stituted to restore the impaired cere- 
monial holiness of the community ; it had from the first 
a reference to the individual and to spiritual religion. 
It was otherwise with the Yom Kispurim, even if its 
institutors were not personally opposed to the supple- 
menting and counteracting agency of teachers of a 
nobler religion. We will not deny that the poetic 
prayers composed for the ‘great day’ during the 
Dispersion touch the Christian deeply from their extra- 
ordinary spiritual depth and their sense of individual 


3. Fundamental 
principle, etc. 


religion. These prayers, however, are no evidence 
of the spirit of the original institution. It is not 
necessary. to dwell on the hazel-ritual. The ritual 


of the Day of Atonement has grown (this can be shown 
by literary analysis as well as by archaeological con- 


1 Ret. Sem.) 40 f 
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siderations),! and the Azazel-ritual is the latest portion 
of it. We might perhaps suppose that those who con- 
tinued Ezra’s work were not up to his level ; but when 
we look at Lev. 1629-342, which is the earliest part of 
the law (cp97 7), we still find in it provisions opposed 
in tendency to the pure religion of the greatest prophets 
and psalmists. The procedure with the blood may be 
archzeologically explained so as to minimise the shock 
which it causes us; it may also be spiritualised, so as 
io assume a totally new appearance; but it is, as 
has been stated, out of harmony with that prophetic 
religion which is restated in Pss.40 50 5/. It is also 
in this part of the law that we find an expression which, 
when correctly explained, condenses the unspiritual 
elements of the law into a nutshell. It is the expression 
Sabbath Sabbadthén, which may well be more ancient than 
the day to which it is applied. RV renders Lev. 1631 
thus: ‘It is a sabbath of solemn rest unto you, and 
ye shall afflict your souls; it is a statute for ever.‘ 
Jastrow (Amer. Journ. Theol, \312 ff ['98]) has made, 
it probable that Sabbath and Sabbadthén answer—the 
latter more exactly? than the former—to the Baby- 
lonian ceremonial term Saéattum, which means a day 
of propitiation with reference to the dies nefast? of 
the kings. If so, the terms Saééath and Sabbathon, 
which are derived from pay, to rest, imply that by the 
usages on the day to which these terms are applied, 
rest is given to an angry God.? The expression ‘to 
afflict the soul’ (‘inn4nephesh), used in the same verse, 
is not less archaic in spirit, even if much later in use ; 4 
it was adopted by late theologians as a synonym of the 
old word py, ‘to fast.” This, too, implies an un- 
spiritual doctrine—viz., that by denying the body 
certain generally desired goods the mind of a deity 
can be influenced by his worshipper. 

To examine the full force of the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, archzeologically viewed, is not our 
purpose. Our purpose is to emphasise their strictly 
propitiatory character. That same character belonged, 
according to the Jewish liturgy, to the ritual of New 
Year’s Day( Rok ha¥Sanah). It was believed,® through 
the influence of Babylonian mythology, that the fate of 
man was decreed on New Year’s Day (the festival of 
Creation), and that on the Day of Atonement the 
decree was ‘sealed.’ No wonder that the nine days 
which intervened between the first day of the seventh 
month (New Year’s Day) and the tenth (the Day of 
Atonement) were regarded by the Jews as penitential 
days. Precisely when this view of New Year’s Day as 
the Day of Destiny began to be taken, we know not. 
Probably it began among the Jews of the Eastern 
Dispersion. It gives a new force, however, (1) to the 
collocation of Yim Kippiérim and Rok haS-Sandh in the 
same month, and (2) to the designation of both days 
(see Lev. 2324) as Sabbathén, To what extent, if at all, 
the ritual of these days is a revival of primitive custom, 
is obscure. It is quite possible that in primitive times 
Israelitish ritual, at any rate in certain places, approxi- 


1 The literary analysis of Lev. 16 is passed over in SBOT 
(Heb.; 1894); in the article ‘Day of Atonement’ in Hastings, 
DE Teso {'98], the omission has been supplied from Ben- 
zinger. Driver’s moderating remarks, however, do not affect 
the position taken up by Stade and Benzinger, who are both 

lly awake to the incompleteness of merely literary analysis 
of ancient laws. The. deficiencynoted in SBOT is also to be 
observed in the Leviticus in Kautzsch’s new translation(/7$). 
Cp Leviticus. Pane 

Sabbath, acc. to Jastrow, ‘is the distinctively Hebrew name 
cen to a particular Jabsathon’ (op. ctt. 349 4). Sabbathon= 

ah. Saba¢ium ; the terminations correspond (Jastrow, 332). 

3 The most common term for ‘propitiation’ was 2a Zddz¢ (lit. 
‘restof theheart’); ze (=p\», ‘ day’) za 27547 has the sense of 
‘day of propitiation’ (Jastrow, 330). 

4 It occurs in Is. 583 510 Ps. 3513 «also in Lev, 163] 2327 32 
Nu. 297. That the historical Isaiah,’in disparaging fasts, does 
not use His phrase (ls. 113, but cp &) is significant. 7, 

5 See K6314_ (Marduk comes at Zagmuk, the begronm 
of the year, ‘to destine the fate of my life’); cp Karppe 
on ‘Jewish New Year’ in Rev. Sévz., and Jensen, Kosz0l, 84- 
86, 238. 
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mated rather more to Babylonian than was afterwards 
the case. One could wish this to be true, for it would 
then be easier to account for the ceremonies of the 
Yim Kipparim, so archaic in spirit, and so contrary to 
the tendency of Jer. 3131-34 Ezek. 36 25-27 Mic. 7 19. 

At any rate, the propitiation-days of the post-exilic 
Israelites were nobler than those of the Babvlonians. in 
as far as they were for the benefit of 
the whole people, and not merely for 

nobility. that of the rulers. The Babvlonian 
regulations of the ‘days of appeasement’ (Jabadtum = 
yinay) bear upon the conduct of the king ; but, since ‘ the 


whole congregation is holy,’ those of the Yow Kippurim 
necessarily touch the conduct of all faithful Jews and 
even of ’sojourners (Lev.1629). In this respect the 
Jewish religion has a much closer affinity with the 
Zoroastrian than with the Babylonian or the Assyrian. 
If the provision for giving the uneducated populace 
a visible sign of the forgiveness of all its sins and the 
removal of their punishment appears to us barbaric and 
unspiritual (seeAZAZEL, § 1)—if, too, the populace was 
only too likely to misinterpret the comprehensive ex- 
pressions of Lev. 1616220, and to think that all sins 
whatever were cancelled by the ritual—we must remember 
(as regards Azazel} the compromising spirit natural to 
large educational churches, and (as regards the other 
point) the difficulty in an Eastern language of guarding 
against all possible misinterpretations of phrases. A 
misinterpretation it certainly is when a Mishua treatise 
declares that — 


‘The goat which is dismissed atones for all (other) trans- 
gressions, as well the light as the grave, the intentional and the 
unintentional, those foreknown and those not foreknown’ 
(Shebu‘oth 16). 


The analogy of Lev.4213 etc. Nu.1524 distinctly 
shows that in such propitiatory ordinances it is accidental 
transgressions (naw), not deliberate transgressions 
(non 13), that are referred to; and in Yédmd 8g we read, 
* He who says, 1 will sin, the Day atones; to him the 
Day will bring no atonement.’ + 

In NT times the Jews had advanced religiously 
beyond the contemporaries of Ezra. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and in that of Barnabas 
we meet with a Christian gnosis : but 
there was, no doubt, also an allegorising gnosis that was 
Jewish. There must have been both poetic symbolisers 
(cp Ps. 517[9]} and typologists. What Barnabas says 
(78) about the scarlet cloth tied on the neck of the 
‘scapegoat’ is absurd ; but it is an exquisite allegory 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews suggests in the words 
(Heb. 10 19-22 )— 

‘Having therefore boldness to use the entrance into the holy 
place with the blood of Jesus—the entrance which he dedicated 
for us—a fresh and living way — through the vail, that is to say, 


his flesh, and having a great priest over the house of God, let 
us approach,’ etc. 


Christians are, strictly, no priests (Christ is the 
‘great priest’); but the rending of the flesh of 
Christ, which brought him, the perfect one, near to 
God, enables his followers to make a nearer approach 
to the divine presence than the greatest priests and 
prophets of the age before him could make. The 
entrance of Christ into the heavenly regions through 
death is likened to the entrance of the high priest 
once in the year into the Holy of Holies. Of these 
two entrances the same epistle speaks thus (Heb. 
912): 

site yet through blood of goats and hulls,2 but through his 
own blood, he entered once for all into the holy place. 


The Jewish high priest entered the holiest through 
the blood of goats and bulls. The goat was the 
offering for the people; the bullock for the high 
priest himself (Lev.16xx15). Christ entered through 
his own blood. The high priest went in once in the 


5. Comparative 


6. NT references. 


1 So Heb.97, ‘not without blood which he offers for himself 
and for the errors (ayvonpdrwy) of the people.’ 


2 Sothe best MSS (ABKD). 
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year ; Christ once for all, as therepresentative of his 
reople, that they might ever after have free access to 
3zod, ‘Once for all’ (égdrat) is to be explained by 
Jas, ‘the high priest enters the holy place every year 
with blood not his own’ (év atuart dAdoTply). 

. The point is not how many times in the day the high priest 
sntered the holiest, but that he entered on one day in the year. 
3f course, he went in more than once on the ‘ great day’ 5 the 
Mishua says four times—{i) with the incense; (2) with the 
sleod of the bullock; (3) with that of the goat; (4) after the 
2vening burnt-offering, to bring away the censer and the 
incense-plate. Lev. 1613-15 also implies more than one en- 
wrance, 

There is a reference to the ritual in Heb. 1311, where 
the death of Jesus outside the gate is compared with 
the burning of the remnants of the sin-offering without 
the camp. This, however, as Davidson has shown,! dis- 
joints the ritual, and is really a mere isolated analogy. 

The treatise Yéwd (cp also Jos. Ant. iti. 103 and Ep. 
Barn. ch. 7)throws much fresh light on the details of the 

sto gq, Citual; we must not, however, suppose 
7. Details in that it is in all respects literally accurate. 

Mishna. In the Cambridge MS (Palestinian re- 
sension) it is called Masseketh Kippurim, which is its 
‘tue title, as the commentary of Maimonides on the 
Mishna also proves. J. Derenbourg has attempted a 
restoration of the oldest recension (see below, § 8). 

The minute directions for the purification of the high priest 
aeed not detain us. Three confessions of sin (av¢d@#y) form the 
nost beautiful part of the ritual; they are preserved in Yama 
3842 and 62, and have passed with slight changes into the 
Jewish liturgy. In each of these confessions the sacred 
Tetragrammaton (75) occurs; altogether it was pronounced 
ten times and as often as the high priest came to the name 
those whb sfood near fell on their faces, while the multitude 
responded : Blessed he the Name, the Name of the glory of 
his kingdom, for ever and ever.’ The first part of the service 
Gnclading the blood-sprinkling) was gone through close to the 
Most Holy Place. ‘I'he rest was performed close to the 
worshippers, in the eastern part of the court of the priests, north 
of the altar, where stood two goats and an urn with two lots. 
The high priest drew the lots, and it was held to be a good 
omen if his right hand drew forth the lot ‘for Yahwb.’ To the 
horn of the ‘goat for Azazel’ a ‘tongue ’ of scarlet cloth was tied. 

The high priest then went to the bullock, over which he had 
already confessed the sins of himself and his house, and now 
confessed those also of ‘the seed of Aaron, thy holy tribe.’ 
Hearing the censer and the incense, he was seen to disappear 
within the sanctuary. There he stood alone; he rested his 
censer on a stone called my 2 which stood in the place of the 
ark. Outside the Holy of Holies he uttered a prayer ; it had 
to he a short one, lest the people should become anxious.8 
Again the rite of blood-sprinkling is performed in the Holiest, 
and then the ‘goat for Yahwé’ is sacrificed. A third time the 
high priest enters the Holiest,,.and again there is blood- 
sprinkling in all parts of the sanctuary. _ Forty-three such 
sprinklings have purified the sanctuary. But the people at 
large have to receive the visible sign of forgiveness. The goat 
for Azazel’ now becomes prominent. A,zezdda#y or confession 
is uttered over the animal‘s head, which is now to he led to the 
precipice marked out for the destruction of the goat. Men of 
rank from Jerusalem accompany it; cries and curses hasten its 
progress (see AZAzEL, § 4) Meantime the high priest puts on 
his ‘golden vestments’ ;4 ‘then he puts them off again, and a 
fourth time (see above) enters the Holiest. 


The evening of the * great day’ closed with a banquet 
for the high priest and his friends, and with dancing 
in the vineyards for the maidens of Jerusalem. Prob- 
ably this dance was primitive; it attached itself to the, 
Day of Atonement, as a natural mode of relief to tired 
human nature (7aanith 48). See, further, DANCING, 
§ 8; CANTICLES, § 8. 

The treatise Voi (Adishna by Surenhusius 5 Vayee alone 
ed. Strack ;cp Wunsche, Per Jab. Tal. 134077); J. Deren- 

7 hourg, ‘Essai de restitution de l’ane, rédac- 

8. Literature. tion de Masséchet Kippourim, RZ/ no. 1 
1-80 (‘83); Maimonides, Hilchoth yom hak- 

Rippuriw, in Delitzsch, Hebrews 24647. ; Kuenen, Hex. 86, 
312; Oort, TAT 10 142- 165 (‘76) : Benzinger, 74 TW Q65-88 
(89); articles by Delitzsch in HW BQ), and inZAW 1173-183 
(#o}, reviewed by Kuenen, TAT 17 207-212 (‘83); Spencer, De 











1 See his instructive essay, Hebrews (82), 196-202. 
.-2 Commonly explained ‘foundation,’ and illustrated by Job 
38 6. 

3 Such a ‘short prayer’ is given in Jer. 
Gesch. der id. Poesie, 187 f.). 

4 Cp Ecclus. 50911, and the verses from the Ahodah in 
Del. Jad. Poesie, 21 f. 


Youd, 9% (Del. 
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ATROTH 


egy rit. iii. Digs. viii, ; D. Hoffmann in Rerliner's Magazin (76), 
19; Adler, ZA 7H’ 8 178-184 (83); Stade, GZ 2 182, 2587-5 
Schultz, OF Theod. 1 367 7, 2402 #3 Edersheim, The Yewsple 
{'74), 263-288 ; Driver, ‘Atonement, Day of,’ in Hastings, DZ 
lirgg-zor, and ‘ Leviticus’ in SBOT (Evg.): Di. on Lev.. and 
Nowack’s,and Benzinger’s Archzologies. 


§§1-31.B; §§48 TK Cc 

ATROTH (Nu.8235 AV). See ATROTH-SHOPHAN. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB (ANY M2 nindy—i.e., 
‘crowns of the house of Joab’; atapwO o1KOY 1WaB 
[B], a o- 1BaB [A], aTap@ K. BHOIWaB [L]?), an 
unknown locality, mentioned in 1 Ch.2sq along with 
Bethlehem and Netophah, in a Calebite connection; 
its people were sons of Salma b. Hur b. Caleb (see 
JABEZ). Salma was the ‘father’ of Beth-lehem. the 
burial-place of Joabs father ZERUIAH [g.v.]. Meyer 
(Zz. 147) suggests a connection with the valley of 
CHARASHIM. 

ATROTH -SHOPHAN, AV ATROTH, SHOPHAN 
(Bw! NMG; cwdap [BA] -an [Fi]. codap EL]. 
Eus. 21454), a town of Gad (Nu.3235); perhaps one of 


the two localities in Moab still called ‘Attartis, See 
ATAROTH, 4. 

ATTAI (‘FY, perhaps abbrev. of ATHAIAH). 

1. Son of the Egyptian Jarha by the daughter of Sheshan the 


Jerahmeelite; his son was Nathan; 1 Ch.235 4 (c@6e [B], 
cee [L], veb6fe}. [A]). See JaARHA, JERAHMEEL. 

2. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch.1211 (e@oe [BX], 66[e]}. 
IALR, See Davin, § 11, a, iii. 

3, Son ofRehoboam; 2 Ch. 1120 (ce66[¢]: [BAL]). 

ATTALIA (attadeta [-1a Ti. WH]). A town on 
the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attalus Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, for the Syrian and Egyptian trade, 
which it shared with Perga. There has been some 
discussion about the site, as Strabo (p. 667), enumerat- 
ing from west to east, mentions Olbia, the river Catar- 
rhactes, and then Att&lia; from which it would seem 
that Att&lia must be the modern Laera, Ptolemy, 
however, is more exact : he puts it west of the Catar- 
rhactes. Thus, it is equivalent to the modern Adalza, 
which is still a port with considerable trade. The town 
has a picturesque appearance, being perched on the 
long line of cliffs created by the calcareous deposits of 
the Catarrhactes, which pours over them in torrents to 
the sea. The remains are almost entirely Roman. 
The apostle Paul passed through the town on his return 
from his ‘first missionary tour’ in the interior (Acts 
1425). It is still a bishopric. [See PERGA, and 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asta Minor, 420.4 W.J. W. 

ATTALUS (attadoc [ANV]). Three kings of 
Pergamus bore this name; but we are here concerned 
with the last two—Attalus II., Philadelphus, 159-138 
B,C., and his nephew Attalus I1I., Philométor, 138-133 
B.C, The Pergamene kings were all allies of Rome, 
and the last made the Roman people his heir (see ASIA). 
In 1 Macc.1522 we read that * Lucius, consul of the 
Romans,’ wrote letters in favour of the Jews to Ptolemy, 
Attalus, Ariarathes, and others. Attalus II. is probably 
meant ; but, as the date of the letters falls in 139-138 
B.C., it is possible that they were sent to his successor. 
Attalus ITI. was the son of Eumenes by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was 
a close ally of the Romans, sharing the fate of Publius 
Licinius Crassus in the war with the Pergamene pre- 
tender Aristonicus, 1308.c, Josephus (Ant. xiv. 10 22) 
quotes a Pergamene decree in favour of the Jews about 
the time of Hyrcanus. W. J. W. 


ATTHARATES (attapatu [B], aréapatuc [A], 
adapacdac [L]), 1 Esd. 949=Neh. 89, TIRSHATHA. 


ATTHARIAS (ar@apiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 640, RV= 
Ezra 263, TIRSHATHA. 


ATTIRE. For Ezek.2815 (wap, #bilim) see 
TurBAN ; for Jer. 232 (nip, &ékirim) see GIRDLE; 
for Prov. 7 10 (my, 2th) see DRESS, § 1°(4). 


1 After @ we may assume a separate place-name Ataroth 5 
see ATARAH. 
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AVIM, AVIMS, AVITES 


ATTUS {artoyc [AL]), 1 Esd. 829, RV=Ezra82, 
HATTUSH, 1, 


AUGIA (ayrfe]ia [BAL]), t Esd.538. Not in|] Ezra 
26x1=Neh. 763. See BARZILLAI, 3. 


AUGURY (‘one who practises augury,’ RV Lev. 
1926 Dt. 181014 2K.216; AV ‘observer of times,’ 
j2UD). See Divination, § 2 (2). 


AUGUSTUS (ayroycroc [Ti. WH)]), an honorific 
title bestowed upon Octavian (27 8.c.), and from him 
handed on to his successors. It is applied to him, 
along with the title of Cassar (g.v.), in Lk. 2: ‘EV. 
For his reign, in as far as it concerns Jewish history, 
see HERODIAN FAMILY, 1, and ISRAEL; and for the 
difficultiesraised by Lk. 21 with regard to the census, see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 59/7. 

In Acts 252125 the AV ‘Angustus’ for ceBaords 
should rather be, as in RV, simply ‘ the emperor,’ or, 
as in RV™s, ‘the Augustus.” The reference is to 
Nero (see C&sar). For ‘ Augustus’s band,’ or rather 
(as in RV) ‘the Augustan band’ (Acts 271 owelpys 
ZeBaorhs), see ARMY, § 10. 

AURANUS (aypenoy [VA]; cp AvARAN), leader 
of the Assassins in Jerusalem in the time of Lysimachus 
(2 Macc. 440). 

AUTEAS (aytaiac [BA]), 1 Esd.948=Neh. 87, 
Hobian, 2, 


AUTHORITIES (eZoyciai 1 Pet.322). See 
ANGELS, §§ 1, 9. 

AVA (SAD), 2 K.1724 AV; RV Avva. 

AVARAN (ayapan [ANV]), 1 Macc. 25. See 


ELEAZAR, 7; MACCABEES, i. § 3; cp AURANUS. 

AVEN (}383 wn [BAQI] in Hos. 108 Am. 15, but 
HAIOY tTroAcwe [BAQ] in Ezek. 3017t). 1. In 
Ezek. 3017 the reference 1s doubtless to the Egyptian 
Heliopolis (see ON). 

2. In Hos. 108 (EV ‘the high places of Aven’) Targ. 
Jon. has $ym3, Bethel, which explanation is given by 
all ancient and most modern interpreters ; but, in con- 
sideration of the well-attested use of py (aven} in the 
sense of ‘ false worship,’ ‘ idolatry’ (see, e.g., Hos. 1212 
{x1]), itis a question (1) whether we should not render with 
G. A. Smith, ‘ Destroyed are the high places of idolatry, 
the sin of Israel,’ and (2) whether, when we have regard 
to the parallel passage Am. 79, and to the probably not 
infrequent occurrence of glosses in the MT of the pro- 
phetic writings (see, ¢.g., Mic.154), the words nxn px 
should not be either omitted or printed in a different 
type as an editorial insertion. The passage, as Well- 
hausen remarks, gains greatly by this omission. Vg.'s 
reading, excelsa idoli, favours the view here taken of 
ys Ibn Ezra paraphrases mbdys mpi ‘the high places 
of the Baals.’ 

3. In Am. 15 Maundrell (1697), Grove, W. A. Wright, 
and G. A. Smith (with Hitzig) are inclined, in com- 
pany with @&, to identify the ‘plain (or broad valley) 
of Aven’ (BIKATH-AVEN; so AV™8-) with the great 
plain between Lebanon and Antilibanus (the so-called 
Beka‘\, in which the famous temple of the Syrian Helio- 
polis (Baalbec)was situated. The vocalisation py will 
then imply a play on the name.—not On, but Aven. 
This, however, is a far-fetched supposition. On 
(=Egyptian Azz) represents the secular, not the re- 
ligious, name of the Egyptian Heliopolis (see BETH- 
SHEMESH, 4). It is very doubtful, moreover, whether 
the second Heliopolis (Baalbec)was an Aramgean city 
in the time of Amos, and it is a plausible view of Well- 
hausen that J ‘false worship,’ has been substituted 
for the name of somegod. Cp Winckler, A 7 Unter- 
such, 183, n. 


AVENGER (83), Nu. 8512. See Gort. 
AVIM, AVIMS, AVITES. See Avvim. 
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AVITH 


AVITH (MY, in rt Ch. Kt. MY; redealdm 
[BADEL]), the city of Hadad I., king of Edom, Gen. 
3635 1Ch. 146 (reOGam [A], €Y16 [L]). ’s reading 
of the Hebrew must have been p»q3, Gittaim, which is 
clearly correct. The city of the next king had a name of 
similar meaning (Masrekah). See GITTAIM. 1. K, C. 

AVVA, AV Ava (RAY or TAY; Vg. Avah); 2 K.17 24 
(aia [BA], atan [L]), RV; also Ivvah, AV Ivan, 
MW (omitted or only represented. in corrupt form in G; 
Vg. Ava), 2K.1834(aya [A]; not in @8"), 1913 
(oyAoy [B], ayta [A], om. L)=Is. 3733 (oyraya 
[BNOQ™2-], erroyraya [A]; oyte or oyta [Q*}). 
In the latter group of passages the punctuation implies 
an exegetical mistake (see commentators on Is.) : the 
name throughout should be Avva or Avvah, and it 
used to be thought that the city referred to the same 
as that from which the king of Assyria brought colonists 
to the ‘cities of Samaria’ (2K.1724). It is clear, 
however (Wi. AT Uniersuch. 1orf.), that 2K.17 24 31 
have been interpolated by some one who supposed 
SEPHARVAIM [g.v.] in 2K, 18341913 to be the Baby- 
lonian city of that name. It is only in- the speeches of 
Sennacherib‘s envoys that Avva has aright of existence; 
‘Avva or ‘Avvah, however, is surely a corruption of 
‘Azzah (nay), ‘Gaza.’ Tiglath-pileser, when he con- 


quered Gaza in 734 8.C., appears to have introduced 
the cultus of ASur (Wi. GBA 228, 333). ‘Where,’ 


then, ‘are the gods of Sepharvaim and of Gaza?’ (So 
Che. #2~. Times, June 1899. ) T. KC. 


AWIM (0%, so RV; AV Avim, Avims, AVITES 
[Avwvites, RV]). ‘1. According to Dt.223, the Avvim 
inhabited the Philistine coast ‘as far as Gaza’ before 
they were ‘destroyed’ by the Caphtorim—.e., the 
Philistines. The same late writer, in whom the anti- 
quary’s interest is prominent,! states that the Avvim 
dwelt in villages or settlements (on; see HAZOR); 


@ and Vg., however, read p»n7, ‘ the Hivites’ (ot evaroe 
[BAFL] ; Hevez). In Josh. 132-6 (an editorial insertion 
which expands the simple statement of JE in v. 1) we 
find the Avvim again introduced, and described (if 
RV is right) as belonging to the S. of Philistia; prob- 
ably, however, ‘on the south’ belongs to the whole 
region defined in vv. 263. Here & and Vg. once more 
read ‘the Hivites.’ Sir G. Grove (in Smith’s DB) 
suggests that the Avvim may be identical with the 
Hivites (cp @ Vg. above); but the latter name is 
uniformly found in the singular (anq). The word 
might, to a Hebrew ear, mean, yet probably does not 
mean, ‘ruins’ (cp lm). Not improbably it is a 
mutilated form of pany, ‘ Arabians " (Che. £x/. Times, 
June 1899). The Avvim (so-called) were Bedawin 
who had begun to adopt a settled life. 

2 gyyn, with def. art., ‘the ruins’ (ae [B], ave [AL], 
Vg. Avie), an unidentified placé:in Benjamin (Josh. 18 23). It 
is mentioned in immediate connection with Bethel and Parah, 
and on this account has been conjectured by Knobel to he the 
same as Ai. ‘i K 

3. In Josh. 1529 @AL reads Avvim’ for Tim,’ SeeI1m (0). 

4. The people of Avva (g.v.), 2K.17 31. @ again of evator 
[BAL (there is a second rendering, ares in L)j > Vg. Hever. 

T. KC 


AWL (U8, lit. ‘borer’; ’ormHtion [BAFL)). 
An instrument for boring, mentioned in the description 
of the ‘law of slavery‘ (Ex.216 Dt. 1517). It prob- 
ably resembled the Egyptian boring instruments de- 
picted in Kitto (s.v.}, or those more recently discovered 
by Bliss at Tell el Hesy (see A Mound of Many Cities, 
Sr). Such instruments were used by workers in leather 
(see Erman, Lie in Ancient Egypt, 4s0f:). Cp 
SLAVERY. 


AWNING (D319, cp Gen. 813), Ezek.277 RV, cor- 
recting the punctuation (O31), AV ‘that which covered 
thee’). Cp DRgss, § 1 (4). 

1 Cp Kue. Hex. 117-119; Mey. GA 1 217 (§ 179). 
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AXE. From the rude stone chisels and hatchets 
(‘Celts’) of palaeolithic man, bronze and iron axe, 
hatchet, tomahawk, and adze were gradually developed. 
Various early forms of these implements (needed alike 
in war and in peace) are found in our museums of 
Egyptian and Babylonian antiquities ; the monuments 
also give ample evidence of their existence. See HANDI- 
CRAFTS and WEAPONS. 

Of the OT words for ‘axe,’ three at least may be 
nearly synonymous : 

1. JOY, garzen (securis}; Dt.195 (a&iy)}; 2019 (oldypos) ; 
1 K.67 (méAcxus); Is.10r5 CaéGy) everywhere an implement 
for felling trees or‘hewing large timber for building. The word 


is used thrice in the Siloam inscription (// 2 4), in the sense of a 
quarryman’s or miner’s pick. Ong S.1231 2 K. 65, cpIRon, §2. 


2. op, kardim,’ agivn, securis(Judg. 948 Ps. 745 1 S.1820 4 


Jer. 46224), perhaps specially used for felling trees; if so, it 
would have a heavier head than the garzen, 


3. bewyia, Radsil, wédexvs, securis, Ps.746t 5 in Tg. Jer. 4622 
for Heb. op, RV gives ‘hatchet,’ apparently to suggest a 
diminutive axe. @, Sym., Pesh., however, read, not AB 
‘its carved work,’ but MAND “its gates.” Theratherimprobable 
word by should perhaps he {*D% ‘knife’ (Che. Ps.(2)), and 
in the light of the Tg. we should emend mada to nvabys 
‘two-edged’ (Herz, Che.(2), ‘with two-edged axe’). 

Somewhat different from these, and probably adze- 
shaped, is : 

4. SYD» ma' sad, xaveupa [BRAQ, reading Apsid?], ascia in 
Jer. 1031s. 44121 (cxemdpvy, dima, AV ‘ tone) and by emenda- 
tion of the text in Is, 10332 (Duhm) and Zech. 113 [2]) (see 
Forest). Kimhi understands something lighter than the 


kardon, or axe. In Jer. 103 ma'‘asdd is a tool suitable for 
fashioning or carving wood. 


Two other words are doubtful. 

5. J} In Ezek. 269, EV ‘axe,’ an insecure rendering. The 
text is possibly corrupt (see Co.; rats poyatpars [BAQI, rots 
SmrAors [Qme-]). 

6. MII, 2 $.1231 (woropeds [A])= 1 Ch. 203, 13, which 
Berth. and Kittel conformto Sam. The text, however, perhaps 


needs more extensive emendation. Che. reads Sasa npa 
a marginal correction of the sap9 (after gy) which found its 
way into the text (2xA. Yimes, x. 1899, p. 285), See Saw. 

Of the N T names the afivy of Mt,810 Lk.89 is the wood- 
man’s axe ; hut Rev. 204 (meAexigeg@ae 5 cp @ 1 K.518) refers 
to the axe of the headman (wéAexvs). 


Axes were among the emblems of high rank in Egypt 
and at Mycenz (see the axe figured in Erman, Egypt, 
73; Schliemann, AMycene, 252). In the OT it is rather 
the mace that is the favourite emblem of sovereign 
power (seeRoD). There is, however, asarcastic passage 
in Bar.6xz53 which suggests that the axe could he an 
emblem of divinity; and we may perhaps illustrate it by 
Frazer’s learned note on Paus.x.14x, The double- 
headed axe is characteristic of so-called Hittite sculptures. 
The Labrandean Zeus of Caria also is represented on 
coins as carrying a double-headed axe (daérus=axe in 
Lydian; Plut. Quest. Gree. 45). There appears on the 
coins of Tenedos a similar axe, which, being generally 
accompanied by a cluster of grapes, may be a symbol 
of the worship of Dionysus. Cp also Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Aypros, 1257.3 Of course, the bow and the 
sword, not the axe, are the emblems of Yahwé, though 
in Ezek.92 the supernatural agents of Yahwé carry 
mauls (or like weapons). See BATTLE-AXE. 


AYEPHIM (0°5'*Y), the rendering of RVs: in 2 S. 
1614, where the text has, ‘and the king and all the 
people that were with him camie weary.’ So &, 
éxderupévas [BL}, 6 éxAeAupevos [A]. The name of 


1 ‘“Wwyp as it stands does not make sense. For proposed emen- 
dations see Che. (SBOT, Isaiah, Heb.), Duhm, Di.-Ki, 

2 ‘With a terrible crash’ (;yyyp3) is only a conjectural 
rendering of MT. 

3 Perhaps, however. the axe was depicted as a survival of the 
time, before the introduction of coined money, when it may 
have been the unit of barter (Ridgeway, Origin af Metallic 
Currency, etc., 317 f.). Perhaps too the ‘tongue’ (yiy) of 


old in Josh.721 was in the shape of an axe ; see xf. Times, 
lov. 1897, p. 61. 
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some place seems to be required by the context. If 
Ayephim be indeed a place-name, the locality it indi- 
cates remains unidentified. On the other hand, it may 
be a corruption, or the place-name may have dropped 
out. Cp We. in loc.; @* adds rapa ror Lopddvqv. 
G. A. S, 
AYYAH (ip [Ba. Gi.]), 1 Ch. 728} RV™-=AV 
GAZA [g.v., 2]. See Al, 1. 


AZAEL (azaHAoy [BA]), 1 Esd. 924= Ezral015, 
ASAHEL, 4. 


AZAELUS (azaHAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 934=Ezra1041, 
RV AZAREEL, 5. 

AZAL, or rather RV AZEL yy ; tacod [BNT], 
acaHA [AQ]}, the point to which the cleft of the moun- 
tain is to reach when Yahwé descends upon the. Mt. 
of Olives in battle (Zech.145). This place, presumably 
situated near Jerusalem, is often identified with the 
equally obscure BETHEZEL. Kohler, Wright, and 
others (after Vg. Symm.), with less probability, take 
bey to be an adverbial expression, ‘ very near, hard 
by’ (cpOlsh. § 1676; but see also Konig, § 330 f- [y]). 
Clermont Ganneau thinks of the Wady Yasul, a little 
valley on the right of the “Ain el-L6z, in the Wady 
en-Nar (PEF Qu., 1871, p. ror). 


AZALIAH ambyy, ecceAloy [AL]), father of 
Shaphan the secretary, 2K.223 (eAioy [B]}=2Ch. 
348 (ceAla [BA]). 

AZANIAH (1388, § 32, ‘ Yahwe weighs,’ cp Jaazan- 
iah; azanfelia [BA] -nind [NX], azaioy [L]), a 


Levite signatory to the covenant (see EzRA, i. € 7), 
Neh. 109 [ro]. 


AZAPHION (accadeitwé [B]), 1 Esd. 533 AV= 
Ezra255 RV, HASSOPHERETH [g.v. ]. 


AZARA, RV AsaARA (acapa [BA]), a family of 
NETHINIM mentioned after Phinees (= P{h]aseah) in 
the great post-exilic list (see EzrA, ii. § 9), 1 Esd. 53x. 
Unmentioned in |} Ezra 249 Neh. 7 51. 


AZARAEL (ozeiHA [BA]), Neh. 1236 AV, RV AzA- 
REEL, 4. 

AZARAIAS. 1. AV SARAIAS, 1 Esd. 81 (azapaioy 
[B], caparoy [AL])=Ezra7 1, SERAIAH, 7. 

2. AV Azartas (2 Esd. 11) ; see AZARIAH, 3. 


AZAREEL, or rather, as in RV, Azarel ONW, § 
28; ‘Godhelps’; ezpiHd LAL], cp AZRIEL). 

1, One of David‘s warriors @ Ch. 126; ogperyA [BN], eAunA 
[A]; eenA TLD. See Davip, § TI, a. ii, 

2. One of the sons of Heman (see Levi), 1 Ch. 25 18 (agapra 
[B]; goen [L]; cp Uzzie). : 

3. A Danite ‘ prince’ under David (1Ch.27 22 5agapomA [B], 
agpimA [L]). See Davin, § 11, & i. * 

4. A priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ite 
§ 5 [4] § 15 [x] 2), Neh. 1113(eo8pund [BX]); in the procession 
at the) eae o of the wal Ger oun, > $132) Neh. 1256, 
AV AZARAEL (ogeund [BR*A], ogperna [XN p superser.]). 

5. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra 104r (egepyA [B], ecpinA [X])=1Esd. 934 (Esrit, RV 
Ezriz, e¢plekA [BA eopmd [L]), apparently repeated as 
AZAELUS (26. agama [A], -os [B], om. L). 

AZARIAH (PP, §§ 28 84 [or WAN; in nos. 1, 
2, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 19, 20; cp Baer on 1 Ch. 238], ' Yahwé 
helps’; cp ELEAZAR, AZRIEL ; azapiac [BAL]). 

1. b. Zadok; priest, temp. Solomon, 1 K. 42 (agapet 
[B]). See BEN-HUR. 

2, Chief priest, temp. Uzziah (2 Ch. 2617-20). 

3. Chief priest, temp. Hezelciah(2 Ch. 3120-13). 

In t Ch. 69-14 (535-39) the name of Azariah is borne by 
the twelfth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth in descent 
from Aaron in the line of Eleazar (vv. 9 11 13afapta [B]) ; 
of the fourteenth it is said that he ‘ executed the priest’s 
office in the house that Solomon built in Jerusalem’ 
(1Ch. 610 f, [536 f.]). Omissions and transpositions 
allowed for, the three Azariahs in this series may be 
held to be identical with nos. 1,2, and 3 above; at 
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the same time, it is difficult to suppose that the Hilkiah 
of 1Ch.613 f. (5397-) should be distinguished from 
the Hilkiah of 1 Ch.92 and Ezra7x ({apecov [B]) ; if 
we identify these, Azariah (3) was a contemporary of 
Josiah, not of Hezelciah. “This name appears also as 
Azarias, Azaraias, Aziei, Ezerias, and Ezias. 

4. Expounder of law (see Ezra, ii, § 1343 cpi, § 83 ii. § 16 
[5h $5 [t]e.), Neh. 87(om. BRA)=x Esd. 948 (Azartas), and 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i, § 7), Neh. 102 [3] (agapea. 
[BX &2A], Caxapeas [N*]). See also Neh. 323 (agapta [BNAD, 
24 (BynOagaple}ia [BNAI, otxov ac [L]), He is apparently the 
Ezra of Neh. 12 r 13. 

5. A Kobathite Levite (1 Ch. 6 36 [21], agapta. [BL}, cp 2Ch. 
2912, I¢7 » In 1Ch.6 24 [9] his place is taken by UzziAn, 2. 

6. Pan supervisor of Solomon's twelve prefects (7K. 4 
5). Probably he had to see that the contributions of the differ- 
ent departments were punctually furnished. His father was 
most likely the well-known prophet who in 2 S. 121 is called 
simply Nathan (so Ew., We., Klo.). Others (¢.g., Bahr} make 
Azariah Solomon’snephew 3 cpz S. 514(@ opv[e}ia [B*L]). See. 
however, ZaBUD. 

7. Ason of King Jehoshaphat, twice enumerated (as Azariah 
and Azariahu) in 2 Ch. 212, but omitted in @ [B]. 

8. A son of Jehoram, king of Judah in 2 Ch. 226 (oxosTeleas 
[BAL}); hut it is clear fromz K. 829, as well as from 2 Ch. 222, 
that Anaz1An [2} is meant. In 2 Ch. 2117he is called Jeno- 
AHAZ (9.., 3). 

g. King of Judah , otherwise known as Uzziau (¢.v., 4 

to, One of the ‘three children,’ companions of Daniel ; other- 
wise called ABEDNEGO [¢.v.] (Dan. 1671119 Song of Three 
Children, v. 66{@, Theod. Dan. 388}, AZARIAS, 1. 

11, A Judahite, son of Ethan, 1Ch.28 (ape [B]; agapen 
[A)). 

rz, A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 238A (agapea [B]). 

13. b. ODED, aprophet of Judah, whose prophecy to King Asa 
is recorded in 2 Ch. 151-8. The prophecy is attributed to Oded 
in v. 8. 

14. Son of Jeroham ; one of the captains who were associated 
with Jehoiada in deposing Athaliah (2 Ch. 23 5 

15. Son of Obed; another of the captains associated with 
Jehoiada (2 Ch. 2313 cp1 Ch. 2384). 

16. Son of Hoshaiah 5 an opponent of Jeremiah, Jer. 432 
(agaxapias [x*]). Cp JAAZANIAH, 1. 

17. Leader (see Ezra, ii, § 82) in the great post-exilic list (22. 
ii, g), Neh. 7 7 (agapia [BN], -pea [A])=Ezra22, SERAIAH ; see 
Ezra (apaias [BA*], raparas East Ly). 

18, In procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra, i. § 13 2), 
Neh. 1233, ¢axapeas [B¥] (see Baer), cp (4). 

zg. An Ephraimite, temp. Ahaz, who took part in restoring 
the captives of Judah, 2 Ch. 2822 (ovdera [B)). 

go. h. JEHALLELEL, a Merarite Levite, 2 Ch. 2912 (Gaxapras 
[BA}). 

AZARIAS (azapiac [BAL]), the Greek form of 
AZARIAH, 

1. t Esd, 921=Ezra10e1, Uzzian, 3. 

2. In list of Ezra’s supporters «@ Esd. 943), wanting in || Neh. 
84; see Be. ad loc. 

3. 1Esd. 948=Neh. 87 AzARIAH ). 

4. RV Azaraias (2 Esd.1n, b. Helkias; see AZARIAH (3). 

5. The name assumed by the angel RAPHAEL [¢.v.] when 
accompanying Tobit (Tob. 512 6613 18 92). 

6. A captain in the army of Judas the Maccahee, 1 Macc. 518 
5660 (in #. 56 Saxaptas [ANI). 

7. Song of Three Children, 66 (G Theod. Dan. 388); see Aza- 
RIAH (To). 


AZARU (azapoy [B]), 1 Esd. 515 RV; AVAZURAN. 
AZAZ (NY, ozoyz [BA] ; but L gives wazaz—z.e., 
Joazaz) : cp Azaziah, a Reubenite name (1Ch. 5 st). 


AZAZEL (reer). Of the two goats sgt apart for 
the great Day of Atonement (see ATONEMENT, DAY 
wine OF), one was chosen by lot for a sin- 
1, Levitical offering for Yahwé, the other for ‘Aza’zel 
practice. (Lev. 16 8-10). After the sin-offering had 
been made in behalf of the people, the high priest was 
to lay both hands upon the head of the goat for ‘Azazel, 
and confess over it-all the sins of the Israelites (cp the 
confession of sin in Mishna, Yémd 62), laying them on 
its head and sending it out into the wilderness to Azazel 
(v. 217). The meaning of this act, which is further 
described in the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan, is clear. 
The goat symbolically bears away the sins of the people. 
Something analogous is found in Lev. 144 7%, where, for 
the purification of the leper, one bird is to be killed, and 
the other, charged with the disease, is to be let loose 
1 AV renders ‘scapegoat.‘ For the renderings in @, see col. 
395, note 7, 
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into the open field. Cp also Zech. 5s /, where sin is 
carried away bodily into the land of Shinar.* 

The meaning of AzHzel is much disputed; it is, of 
course, a subject closely connected with the inquiry into 

the origin of the custom. + It is at least 

2. Who was certain that, as AzHzel receives one goat 

Azazel? while Yahwé receives the other, both must 
be personal heings. 

The theory of the Jewish interpreters (Tg. ps.-Jon., Rashi, 
Kimhi; cp Ibn Ezra's references to current views), that Azazel 
is a place in the wilderness, is inadmissible, and equally so are 
the views of Aq., Symm., Jer., AV, that it means the goat 
itself (rpdyos amepxduevos and Apeoes caper emissarius, ‘the 
scape-goat'), and of Merx in Schenkel's Bib. Lex. 1 256, and 
others, that it is an abstract term ='complete removal or 
dismissal’ (from diy) a view probably taken by 48.2 

It seems most natural to connect the belief in question 
with the demonology and angelology which developed 
so largely in the post-exilic age (Enoch678 196104). 
One group of interpreters, on this view, take AzHzel as 
a prominent member of the class of se'irim, or demons 
of the field and the desert, to whom sacrifices were 
offered in post-exilic times (Lev. 177; see SATYR, § 2), 
—to whom possibly all the sins of the people with 
their evil effects were symbolically sent every year (so, 
with various modifications, Ew. , Di. , Dr. [#os,], Now., 
Benz.). We need not, however (with the first three 
scholars), regard the conception as a primitive one, or 
as having been taken over by the religion of Yahwé from 
an earlier stage; and least of all is there any imitation 
of the symbolic vengeance taken by the Egyptians on 
Set-Typhon#® (see Brugsch, Relig. wu. Mythol. d. ait. 
Aeg. 710). Onthe other hand, Cheyne ( ‘ The Date and 
Origin of the Ritual of ‘Az&’zel’ in ZA ZW 15153-2156 
['95]) considers it to have been one of the objects of the 
ritual 'to do away with the cultus of se'irim by sub- 
stituting a personal angel for the crowd of impersonal 
and dangerous se'irim.'4 His arguments for this very 
attractive view are (a )the form of the name (deliberately 
altered from Syny, ‘ God strengthens’ ; cp wey, 1 Ch. 


1521), which seems to be akin to that of the other names 
of angels; and (6) more especially the passages of the 
Book of Enoch referring to AzHzel as a leader of the 
evil angels (Gen. 6124).  * AzHzel is therefore of literary 
not of popniar origin; he is due to the same school of 
speculative students of Scripture to which we owe the 
other names of angels, good and evil, in the later 
literature.' In any case, we must admit that the old 
interpreters who identified Azazel with Satan® had 
some plausibility on their side (Orig. ¢. Cels. 6305; 
Iren. Her. 112, followed by Spencer, Hengstenberg, 
Kalisch, and Volck). We may at least venture to say 
with Reuss4 that ‘the conception of AzHzel lies on the 
way which led later to that of the devil.' For Azazel 
is certainly described as in some sense a being hostile 
to God. LB. 
It is strange that so many modern critics should have 
failed to comprehend the ritual of the scapegoat, and 
have rejected with much positiveness the 
3. Recent only natural explanation of the name 
criticism. Azazel, so that it has become a kind of 
dogma that busty is not from bx ny, but either a weak- 


ened form of orbin, meaning <averruncus,' or <porro 
abiens,' or ‘ amotio’ (OL, Merx, Stade, Kautzsch-Ges., 
Volck),” or else a broken plural of difficult interpretation 


1 For extra-biblical parallels, see below, § 3 jalso Ew. Ant. 
158; WRS, Rel. ‘Semn.0) 422 [and for an Assyriological explana. 
tion of the reference to the wilderness, see RITUAL, § 10). 

2 Cp however, below, note 7. 

83 This view has left a trace in Smith, DB(2) 1 297, hut has 
received no sanction from Di, or Dr., whose names are mentioned. 
Against it see Diestel, 24. 6 List. Theol, (60), pp. 159.4% 

Prof. G. F. Moore suggests a reference to Nachmanides or 
Lev. 168. 

5 The Rabbinic identification of Satan with Sammael as‘ chie{ 
of the Satans' (Mid’. R. on Dt. 113) may here he chronicled. 

6 Gesch. der Schriften des A T(2), Sot. 

7 Some critics refer to @ as having initiated the theory of ar 
abstract formation. Certainly in Lev.1610 6, GRAF render: 


Sinty) eis Typ daromojurjy jand in v. 26, els ddeour. What the 
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‘perhaps some particular class of unfriendly demons ; 
see Steiner in Schenkel, Bid. Lex. 5599, and Bochart).* 
The truth is that the old derivation of Azazel 
from /ny, ‘to be strong' (see Tg. ps.-Jon., Saadia), 
needed to assume a new form in order to commend itself. 

The explanation of the name as by INTY (which was retracted 
vy Diestel its author) implies an un-Hebraic mode of formation, 
says Di., and the names of angels compounded with by 


selong to the later Jewish theology. The former objectinn is 
x0t absolutely decisive ; the name Abirel in /udzlees seems to be 


?8 ‘YEN (see ABRECH). Still, there is no necessity to follow 


Diestel 5 the later Jews could form names correctly, and the ex- 
planation offered above, which, with the connected theory, may 
claim to be virtually a new one, is not open to Li.’s objection. 
Di,’s second objection points the way to the true reason why 
modern scholars have often given such far-fetched and improbable 
[howeverlearnedly justified) etymologies. They feltthat aname 
formedon the analogy of Michael and Gabriel must be late; but 
their theory compelled them to suppose that Azazel was early, 
and that the name Azazel in Axoch (like Belial and Beelzebub, 
Delitrsch ventures to add) was simply borrowed from the O'T,2 
Thus the light thrown on the name by the Book of Enoch was 
missed. Nor was sufficient use made of the Mishna treatise 
called Ved, with its strange but not imaginary details, although 
the description comes from a time not very far removed from that 
of the later portions of the priestly code. Nor did critics give 


heed enough to the facts of comparative folklore, which illustrate 
certain details in the Vm, * 


The more we study the Priestly Code, the more we 
are struck by the combination of firmness and laxity 
which its compilers display. They are firmness itself as 
regards the essential principles of the law,? but very 
compliant to minor popular superstitions. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more probable than that the legal 
authorities to whom the later portions of Lev. 1 6are due 
gave their sanction to a custom which it had perhaps 
been found impossible to root out, on condition of its 
being regulated and modified by themselves. Assum- 
ing this to have been the case, we can explain the 
name Az&zel, and even account for the spelling, which 
has struck many scholars as inconsistent with the ety- 
mology $x s1y. From the point of view here adopted— 
viz., that the priestly code is not Mosaic, but a com- 
bination of diverseelements due to many different persons 
in the exilic and the post-exilic periods, and framed ina 
statesmanlike, compromising spirit— there can be no 
doubt that.the view here mentioned is correct. There 
is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the name Azazel, 
and very little as to the origin and significance of the 
rite. 

To supplement the account of the present writer's 
theory given above, it may be said that, like Diestel 


P formerly, he opposes the widely 
4. Jewishsuper- received view that AzHzel was a 
stitions. Kaxodaluwy to whom the sin of the 


people and the resulting calamities were sent, and that 
the belief goes back to pre-exilic times. 


The first part of this view was that of Benzinger (Arch. 478) 
in £894; it is, however, scarcely tenable. The sultan ofthe jz 
to whom the se‘z-iv« propitiated by the Jews in post-exilic time; 
correspond (see SATYR, § 2), has no personal name 5 he and his 
subjects are impersonal. If Azazel were a demon we should 
hear of him in other parts of Leviticus. Nor is it likely that 
even a later legislator would have adopted Azazel as an evil 
demon. 








translator meansby this,however, is dmomeprdjevos (so Theodoret, 
Quest. 22 in Lev.). In short, he agrees with Aq., Symm., Jer. 


in deriving the name from 1y and Dy, This gives the right in- 


terpretation of éromopratos [BAFL], which answers to Azazel in 
v. 10a, Averruncus in this view of the facts, is not the 
equivalent of @’s term, as Ew. (Ant. 363) supposes. 

- 1 Del. is not happy in his explanation, 'Defier of God.' He 
traces the name to Arabic mythology: ‘gz is used of a horse 
which successfully resists its rider (ZKW 1 182 [80]) 5 hut 
Kdnig is no more_successful—‘ fortis decedens' is his rendering 
(Lehrgeb. 2 a, 417). 

2 So Driver (Zxositor, 1885, 4, p. 215). In Hastings' DB 
(art. ‘Azazel') no’ very definite conclusion is reached; hut 
reference is duly made to the too generally neglected analogies 
of other popular religions. 

3 Kalisch rightly says that, 'although Azazel and his goat are 
a stain on the Levitical legislation, they do not taint the main 
eras of Judaism— Gods absolute sovereignty’ (Leviticus, 
2 294). 
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Azazel? to the Jewish theologians (including the authors 
of the scapegoat-ritual) was a fallen angel, evil no doubt, 
yet not altogether unfriendly to man, for he was the 
true Tubal-cain, one of the 'sons of El6him’ mentioned 
in Gen, 61f 47 (see Enoch 66 f 81 and especially 
104-8 131). He was said to have been bound hand 
and foot, and placed in * an opening in the desert which 
is in Dudaél’ ; rough and jagged rocks have been laid 
upon him. Now, Dudaél is not 'God's caldron' (Di.), 
but (Geiger, Charles) a fantastic modification of Hadudo 
in Beth Hadudo, where was the crag (jis) down which, 
according to Yomda (64; cp Tg. ps.-Jon. Lev. 1622), 
the * goat for AzHzel’ was pushed, which crag Schick# 
identifies with mod. Bét-hudédén, on the edge of a chalk 
cliff, overhanging a rocky chasm, at the right distance 
from Jerusalem. The coincidenceseems too striking to 
permit a doubt as to the true character of Azazel. 

It was this personal angel (the later Jews gave a 
quasi-personality to the angels) that the author of the 
scapegoat-ritual substituted for the crowd of se'irim (or 
earth-demons) to whom the people sacrificed; just as 
the scapegoat was the substitute for the sacrificial 
victims.4 The need must have been great indeed. In 
the marriage songs of the Canticles we twice find (it is 
probable) the strange appeal, 'I charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the fairy-hosts and by the 
tree-spirits.'# In such a poem the name of Vahwé could 
not be lightly used : all the world, however, knew of the 
supernatural beings who haunted thickets and some- 
times inhabited trees, and like the jéz to-day, were 
sometimes friendly to man, sometimes unfriendly.4 
The substitution appears to have produced an effect : 
at least, the Chronicler, in the third century, represents 
the custom of sacrificing to the se‘érém as pre-exilic 
(2 Ch. 111s). Certainly, too, we may infer from the 
details respecting the nbnwon ow (* the dismissed goat’) 
in Yomd that the popularity of the institution was great. 
The cries, ‘Take (them) away and get out,'? reported 
by the Gemara on Yomd@6 4, show how intensely the 
lower classes (Babylonians they are disparagingly 
called) believed in the removal of their sins by the goat. 
See also Ep. Barn. 7; Tertull. adv. Marc. 37; adv. 
Jud. '\4; Just. ¢ Trypk. 40. That the ‘goat for 
Aziizel’ was really pushed over the precipice (Vamd, 
6), we have no reason to doubt. It is instructive 
to notice, however, that the scribe who inserted the 
directions in Lev. 16 could not bring himself to put 
down all that actually happened. What we read is 
that Aaron was to confess all the sins of the Israelites 
(there is great emphasis on '‘all’} over the goat, and to 
send him away in the charge of a certain man into a 
solitary land (nua poy v. 2x7). This is explained in 
Tg. ps.-Jon., ‘and shall send him away by a man 
prepared from the preceding year, to take him into a 
rocky desert which is Beth-hadwe' (see above). In 
compensation for this, it is Leviticus that gives us one 
detail not preserved in Yémd, Inv, 10 it is said that 
the goat for Azazel is to be presented alive before Yahwe, 
that atoning rites may be performed over him (apd 


vdy) 5 which recalls the direction about the ‘living 


bird' (see § 1) that forms a parallel to the scapegoat in 
the law of cleansing the leper (Lev. 146 f.). 


2 Another formof the name may have been Wzziel (cp Tg. ps.- 
Jon. on Gen. 64 with Enoch 6). The form Azael also is found. 
2 It is not worth while to examine the Jewish inter retations 
of this strange passage (see Enoch, Tg. ps.-Jon., Jude?. 
&DPV 3 2x4 fF. ['80}. 

4 See WRS, Kel, Senz,(?) 418, 422, 468. 

5 Cant. 2735, moa ninas2. The change in the pointing 
is very slight : 4g should be », The usual explanation is very 
fanciful (see Budde). The sacred trees (especially the locust. 
orcarob-trees) are still reverenced in Palestine as being possessed. 

8 See WRS, Red. Sem.(?) 131-133; Baldensperger, PHF Qu. 
St., July '93, p. 204% Some of the 7z## are believed to be 
dangerous to newly married people. Don't play with love, say: 
the passage (Cant. 27),-——for fear of the si, 


7 yt bw ax din. 
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AZGAD 


Toresume and to supplement : the usages described 
n Yoma are a combination of a primitive sacrificeto the 
lemons of untilled or (especially) mountainous country 
with a superstitious custom still widely prevalent, accord- 
ng to which evils of all kinds were sought to be got 
‘id of by the device of lading them on some animal, 
which was thereupon driven away from the community 
ike the scapegoat (see Lyall, Fortnightly Review, 1872, 
), 131; Frazer, Golden Bough, 2 189-193 ; E. F. Knight, 
Where Two Empires Meet, 221 f.). Such customs, 
is Frazer points out, tend to become periodic, like the 
site of the scapegoat. See, further, ATONEMENT, 
Day OF. 

Diestel,' Set-Typhon, Asasel, und Satan' in 24. f. hist, Theol, 
1860, p. 1s9Z; Oort, Th. T 10 150-155 [’76}; Baudissin, 

: Studd. sur sent. Rel.-gesch. 1180, Driver, 
Literature. Expos. 1885 6. pp. 214-217; Cheyne; ZATH™ 


15 x . [95]; ‘and articles Driver in 
Hastings DB, and oe Vek in Hersos: PREQ®). “cp also Di. 
and Kalisch on Leviticus, and Nowack, He, Arch. 2 136. 
§ rf: LB; §3fT. KC. 
AZAZIAH (ATW, § 29, 'Yahwi: is strong,’ or 
‘ strengthens’; oz[e]iac [BKAL)]). 
1. A Levite musician, temp. David (see LEvr), 1 Ch. 1521. 
g, An Ephraimite, temp. David a Ch. 2720). 
3. A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 3113; Ogagas [A]). 
AZBAZARETH (acBacaped [A]), 1 Esd. 569 AV, 
RVms. ASBACAPHATH. 


AZBUK (PIA; azaBoy [N]. -x [B]. azBoyy [A], 
ezAoyk [L] 4zzoc), father of NEHEMIAH [2] (Neh.3 
6f). Possibly of non-Judzean origin; cp Mey. Ent. 
147 167. 

AZEKAH (1292, azHKa [BKAQL]), a town in the 
lowland of Judah (Josh.1535, "Iafyxa [B]), not far from 
tbd supposed scene of David's combat with Goliath (2 
$,172). This was in the VALE OF ELAw (DV, es-Sant, 
on the upper course of the Sukereir) near Socoh (Shu- 
weikeh), which is about rz m. S. from Aijalon and 2 m. 
S. from Jarmuth. Azekah is mentioned as one of the 
points to which the pursuit of the five kings by the 
Israelites extended after the battle of Beth-horon (Josh. 
1010). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 119, ’Agexa 
[L]}), besieged by Nehuchadrezzar (Jer.347), and re- 
inhabited by Jews in post-exilic times (Neh.1130). 
Perhaps an echo-of the name survives in Bir es-Zag, N. 
of Socoh (cp Buhl, Pad. 90, n. 92; and see, on the 
other hand, Seybold, MDPV, 1896, p. 26). 


AZEL (DYN), Zech. 145 RV=AV AZAL, ¢.2. 


AZEL Oxy, § 50; abbrev. from AZALIAH, ¢.v.; 
ecHA [BA], acaHA [L]), a descendant of Saul, in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. [8]), 1 Ch. 837 f 
{accanA [L])=943 (ecanA [BS]), 944 (ecaHA [X]). 

AZEM (P¥Y), Josh. 1529 AV, RV EZEM. 


AZEPHURITH, RV ArstpHuRitH (apceioypeld 
[B]), 1 Esd. §16=Ezra278, JORAH. 


AZETAS (azHtac [BA], om. L),a familyin the great 
post-exilic list (see EzRA, ii. § 9, § 8c) in 1 Esd. 515, 
but notin || Ezra216= Neh. 721 ; perhaps the name owes 
its presence to some mistake (Mey. Zz. 155 n.). 

AZGAD (7319, § 43—7.é., ‘strongis Gad' [cp Azbaal, 
C7S 1128, and see GAD], or, ‘fate is hard’ (2)5 
azrad [AL]). The Bne Azgad, in the great post- 
exilic list (see EZRA, ii. § 9), Ezra2z2 (reckoned at 
r222; aoyad [B], afy. [A], aotad [L]) = Neh. 7:27 
(reckoned at 2322; agyad [B], ayerad [A], acrad [K]) 
=1 Esd. 513, AV Sapas, RV AsTAD (apyat [B, where 
the number of the family is given as 1322], aoraa, [A)). 
A band of rzo males of them came up with Ezra, 
Ezra 812 (see EzrRa, ii, § 5 a; § 3) (ac7ad [B])=1 Esd. 
838, EV ASTATH, RV™8: Azgad (aera? [BA]), and 
they were represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see EZRA, i. § 7), Neh. 105 [16] (aovyad [B}, 
aorad [N]). 
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AZIA 
AZIA (ozeloy [B)), 
Uzza, 2. 
AZIEI (4Esd.12) in the genealogy of Ezra, see 
AZARIAH, 3. 


AZIEL (OSY, 1 Ch. 1520). See JAAZIEL. 
AZIZA (8}3Y, § 83; ‘strong’; oze1 [UL], -a [BN]. 


ogiga [A], in list of those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra 1027=1 Esd. 928, SarpEus, RV ZaRDEUS (Cepadvas {B], 
Gapsatas [A], ofer [L]). 

AZMAVETH (1, perhaps ‘ Death is strong” [cp 
Cant. 86], a possible name for a hero [see AHIMOTH, 
and cp Gray, HPN 231]; acc, to Kittel the ending 
should be -seoth or -mmuth [SBOT1 Ch.120]; om. BA, 
AZMOO [No ™], acm. LL]. A Benjamite place near 
Geba (Neh.1229), usually identified with e/-Hizmeh, a 
village 4 m. NE. of Jerusalem, between Jeba’ and 
‘Anata (ZDPV 2155; PEF Mem. 39). 

The b’ne Azmaveth occur in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii, § g), Ezra224(vioi aoww [B}. . aC. [A]... apod 
{L])=Neh. 7 28 (avdpes By0acy.08 [BX], b. Bn6’. [A], vioe acbj.wl 
[L]), BETHAZMAVETH (MDIY M3)=2 Esd. 518, RV Beruas- 
MOTH, which is preferable to AV BETHSAMOS (Battacuwr [B], 
Bavdacpw Gappwd [A}). 

AZMAVETH (fiyipt¥,! see above; acmweé [BL], 
azm- [A]). 

i One of David‘s thirty mighty men, 2 S.2331 (acBw6 [B*], 
ow. [Bb], -as gwd [A], ageAwor [L])=1 Ch. 1133 (agpwr [BN]), 
a native of BAHURIM [g.2.} (DNB 17 Ch.) and "DMB [2S.] being 
both miswritten, for ‘oma [We. Dr.}. Azmaveth, the ‘father‘ of 
JEZIEL and PELET, 2 (1 Ch. 123 jacpeé@ [N]), two of David’s 
warriors, may, however, be the place- name; cp above. See 
Davin, £11 (api, 


2. b. Jehoadah or Jarah 5a descendant of Saul ina genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (§ 9, il. [8]), Ch. 836 (cadpw [B])=9 42 (yagawd 


(BRD. 
b. Adiel, one of David‘s overseers (z Ch.2725). See 
Savin: § 11(c)i, 

AZMON ( (HOY), an unidentified site, marking the 
western portion of the southern frontier of Judah before 
the point where ‘it went out at the brook of Egypt’ 
(Josh.154 Nu. 3445+). @ has Acexwva [BAL], 
Zewova [BA], AceAuwva [AFL]; Targ. has ppp, on 
which last precarious reading Trumbull bases his 
identification of Azmon with ‘Ain el-Kaséme in the 
W. Kaséme. With Azmon cp Ezem (oxy). 


AZNOTH-TABOR (W2F MbtN—ie., ‘ears, or 
outliers, of Tabor’—§ 99 5 cp UzzEN-SHEERAH), a land- 
mark of Naphtali, doubtless near Mt. Tabor, Josh. 
1934 (ENA OaBwpP[B], azanwé 0. [A], 4zwé @, [L])- 
According to Oxom., afavwf (OS®) 224, 88) lay near 
Dioczesarea or Sepphoris ; cp CHISLOTH-TABOR, and 
see TABOR. 

AZOR (azwp [Ti. WH]), Mt. 113; see GENEALOGIES, 
ii. § 2, 

AZOTUS (azwtoc [ANV], Jos. Azz. xii. lla, ezac 
[ed. Niese], azac AZAPA), the ‘mount’ to which 
Bacchides pursued the Jews in the battle (Apr. 161 B. c.) 
in which Judas the Maccabee lost his life (1Macc. 915), 
is unknown. Michaelis has very plausibly conjectured 
that the expression may be due to a mistranslation of 
the Heb. inn nrwx (cp ASHDOTH-PISGAH), meaning 
the slopes where the hill country of Judah descends into 
the Shephélah. Ewald (Gesch.() 4 422, n. 2) compares 
Atara W. of Bir ez-Zét, a small hill. 

2, The Azotus(afwros [Ti. WH]) of Acts840 z Macc. 
415 568 1077 f. 84114 14341610 Judith 228 is AsHDOD 
[z.v.]. Some (including Bnhl, p. 188) also identify with 
Ashdod the Azotus of 1 Macc. 915, 

AZRIEL arty, 2 perhaps “help of God,’ § 29). 

1 On the vocalisation and @'s readings cp HazARMAVETH, 

2 “$Y is an Aram. pronunciation (cp YT), and it is note- 


worthy that here contrarily to its usual practice, @ prefers the 
Hebrew vocalisation (cp Kittel, SBOT ad loc.), 
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1 Esd. 531 = AV Ezra24o, 





AZZUR 


z. One of the chiefs of ica -beyond-Jordan, 1 Ch. 524t 
Gare [Bl, vegp. [A], eép. 
A Naphtalite, x Ch. Ps io ‘(eopemr [B]; but some Hebrew 
MSS have Uzzigt, a reading supported by Gar ogina). 


3. Father of Seraiah [2], Jer. 36 26} (eopend [BN], eos. [AI, 
eadp. [Q]). 


AZRIKAM (O?°Y, ezpixam [AL]). 

I. Levite, in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra, ii. § 5[4], $15 [1]a),Neh. 115 (eGepet [B], eexper [y* vid], 
coy [xc-a], exgpe [AD =x Ch. 914 feopeveas”| [B], a re {L)). 

g, A descendant of Zerubbabel, x1 Ch. 323 (e¢peccav [Bl], 
eopixau. [A], ap. (LI). 

3. Descendant of Saul in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. [8]), 
ay 838 (e¢pecxa, [B*), egpecxe [Bab])=1 Ch. 944 (eodpercay 
{ 


4. ‘Ruler of the house’ under Ahaz, 2Ch.287 (eydpeceav 
[B], egpucay [A]). 


AZUBAH (O34, ‘forsaken’; azoyBa [BAL)). 
1. Wife of CALEB [y.v.] in 1Ch.218 f (yafou8a 
[B, A in v 19], aBovta [L]). Thenames in this passage 
are as peculiar as the constructions. Kittel (SBOT) 
renders an emended text thus : ‘And Caleb b. Hezron 
took Azubah (deserted one) to wife, and begat Jerioth 
(tent-curtains); ‘and these are her sons, Jesher (up- 
rightness), Shobab (backsliding), and Ardon.’ As to 
the names of these sons, Jesher may be read Jojashar 
(Yahwé is right), and Shobab Jashub (one who turns 
to God), and Ardon Ornan (@ opva). But sy can 
hardly be thus used of God (in spite of Dt.824 Ps. 
119137), and Ornan, or (1 Ch.82r MT) Arnan, has 
a suspicious aspect. Hence Klostermann (Gesch. 
115} takes v, 18 to be a record of a shortlived colony 
of Calebites, founded on the spot where there had 
been a pastoral settlement. He renders ‘Caleb b. 
Hezron made the deserted one—the woman of tent- 
curtains —to bear children, namely, Upright. and Back- 
slider, and Destruction’ (reading my nwN we, and 


31x). The colonists began well, but ‘left the paths 
or uprightness’ (Pr.213), and were given up to ‘ destruc- 
tion’ (=She@l, Pr.15:1z). Wellhausen also (De Gent. 
33/:) notices the symbolic character of the names ; 
Ww, according to him, = pw Jeshurun ; my~na (so 
he reads) is a tent-dwelling woman ; TaN the desert 
region inhabited at first by the Calibbites, 

2. Mother of Jehoshaphat, 1 K.2242 (dfaeBa [B]) 
=2Ch. 2031. T.KC 


AZUR (741Y), Jer. 281 Ezek. 111 AV; RV better 
Azzur [¢.v., 1 f-]- 


AZURAN, RV Azaru, RV™s: Azurn ( (azapoy [B}, 
tue, [A], om. L), family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, 

+ §g, § 8c), ini Esd, 515, but not in|] Ezra 216=Neh. Vax 5 
probatlyidentical with Azzur, 2 (Neb. 1017[18}), _ Note in each 
case the occurrence of the preceding names, Adin, Ater, and 
Hezekiah. 


AZZAH, AV Gaza (TW, ratan [B], razue [A], 
aA, [L]),1Ch.728 RV. Many Hebrew MSS here 
read my (Ayyah; cp @8), a reading recommended 
by the context. The place was apparently N. of 
Shechem. See Gaza. 


AZZAN (ji, ‘ gifted with strength‘; oz [BAFL]), 
father of PALTIEL, 2 (Nu.8426}). 


AZZUR (WY [HY in 2], ‘helped [by God]’); see 
NAMES, § 56, and cp Azuri of ASHDOD. 


x. Father of Hananiah, the prophet, of Gibeon, Jer. 28 [@ ch. 
3511 La Cees [BKAQ]); AV Azur. 
ather of JAAZANIAH [4], ae aN (efep [B], vagep [A], 
adove| [Ql], agep [Qms-], vegep (EL); AZuR, 
2. One of the signatories to the’ Eve res (see Ezra,i, § 7): 
Neh. 1017 (adoup {B], ag. [NAL]); AV Azuran; perhaps also a 
Gibeonite? 
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BAA 


BAAL 


B 


BAAL! (2Y2; @ often 4 Baad, indicating that the 
reader is to substitute aicyynH; the substitute has 
: found j i i 
1. Meaning 78 1y 25!" ao" he Motta HES 
10 ain. has in the Heb. text of Jer. 324 and 
elsewhere; see Di. AZBBA Phil.-hist. 
KI. 1881)is a word common to all the Semitic languages, 
which primarily signifies owner, proprietor, possessor. It 
is used, for example, of the owner of a house, a field, 
cattle, and the like; the freeholders of a city are its 
bé‘dlim. In a secondary sense da‘af means husband; 
but it is not used of the relation of a master to his 
slave or of a superior to his inferior; nor is it synony- 
mous with the Heb. and Phoen. ddén, Syr. m&? Arab. 
rabé, in the general sense of lord, master. When a 
divine being (2) is called éa‘af it is not as the lord of 
the worshipper, but as the proprietor and inhabitant 
of some place or district, or the possessor of some 
distinctive character or attribute, and therefore a comple- 
ment is alwaysrequired. Each of the inultitude of local 
Bnnls is distinguished by the name of his own place. 
There was a Baal of Tyre, a Baal of Sidon, a Baal of 
Harran, a Baal of Tarsus; a Baal of the Lebanon, and 
a Baal of Mt. Hermon; a Baalat of Byblos,—and so 
on.2 We know that in some cases the Baal of a 
place had a proper name: the Baal of Tyre was 
Melkart ; in Southern Arabia Dhii Samawi was the 
Baal of Bakir, 'Athtar of Gumdan, and so on. In 
other cases the local Baal was distinguished in some 
other way. The god of Shechem was Baal-berith 
(perhaps as presiding over an alliance; but see BAAL- 
BERITH); Baalzebub (to whom was ascribed control 
of flies; cp BAALzEBUB) had a celebrated oracle at 
Ekron ; a Badpapxws, xolpavos xawv (Baal-marlsod), is 
known from inscriptions found near Beiriit ; a xpqp dyn 
(sanator ?} in Cyprus, and so on. In Baal-gad and 
Baal-zephon the second element seems to be the name 
of a god (see FORTUNE, BAAL-ZEPHON). On Baal- 
hanimon and Baal-shamem see below, $3f There is 
nothing in these peculiar forms to shake the general 
conclusion that Baal is primarily the title of a god as 
inhabitant or as owner of a place. 

There were thus innumerable Baals—as many as 
there were towns (Jer.228 1113), sanctuaries, natural 
objects, or qualities which had a religious significance 
for the worshippers. Accordingly, we frequently find 
in the OT the plural, Baalim, the Baals, which we 
must interpret not, as many still do,® of-.the multitude 
of idols, or of local differentiations of one god, but of 
originally distinct local numina. The Baals of different 
places were doubtless of diverse character; but in 
general they were regarded as the authors of the 
fertility of the soil and the increase of the fiocks (Hos. 
25 12), and were worshipped by agricultural festivals 
and offerings of the bounty of nature (Hos. 2813). An 
interesting survival of this conception is the Talmudic 
phrase, field of the baal, place of the baal, and the 
Arab éa'l, for land fertilised, not by rain, but by 
subterraneous waters (cp Rel, Sem.) 97 f-}. Proper 
names of persons such as Hannibal (Favour of Baal), 
Hasdrnbal (Help of Baal), Baal-yatan (Baal has given), 
Shama'-ba‘al (Baal hears), compared with similar Yahwé 
names, Hananiah, Azariah, Jonathan, Shemaiah, show 
that Phcenician parents acknowledged in the gift 


1 See WRS, Rel. Sem.(2) 92 
2 Cp in the OT Baal-hazor, 
and the like. 
8 For example, Baethgen. 
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‘aal-meon, Baal-peor,Baal-tamar, 





of children the goodness of Baal, as Israelite parents 
that of Yahwe. 

That Baal was primarily a sun-god was for a long 
time almost a dogma among scholars, and is still often 
repeated. This doctrine is connected with 
theories of the origin of religion which 
are now almost universally abandoned. 
The worship of the heavenly bodies is not the beginning 
of religion. Moreover, there was not, as this theory 
assumes, one god Baal, worshipped under different 
forms and names by the Semitic peoples, but a multi- 
tude of local Baais, each the inhabitant of his own 
place, the protector and benefactor of those who 
worshipped him there. Even in the astro-theology of 
the Babylonians the star of Bél was not the sun : it was the 
planet Jupiter. There is no intimation in the OT that 
any of the Canaanite Baals were sun-gods, or that the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh), of which we have ample 
evidence, both early and late, was connected with that 
of the Baals; in 2 K. 285 cp rr the cults are treated as 
distinct. 

The hammanim (o-26n), included in the inventory of 
places of idolatrous worship with massébas and ashéras 

Baal (Ez. 646 and elsewhere), have indeed, since 
i aat- Rashi, been connected with the late biblical 
ammon. ond Mishnic hamméd (nen), 'sun,' and ex- 
plained as sun images (RV), sun pillars ;? and it has 
further been conjectured that the Zammdanim belonged 
specifically to the cultus of Baal-hanimon, whose name 
occurs innumerable times in Punic inscriptions,® and is 
commonly explained ‘ the glowing Baal'’—7.¢., the Sun.4 
This translation, however, can hardly be right : the 
article would be expected : according to all analogy, 
hammén should be a genitive. ‘The deity which dwells 
in the sun-pillars* would be formally possible; but with 
the direct connection of Baal-hammon with the sun, one 
of the chief arguments for interpreting kammdanim to 
mean ‘sun-pillars’ falls to the ground. In this state of 
the case we cannot be sure that Baal-hammon was a 
solar deity; and if fresh evidence should prove that 
he was, it would be unwarrantable to infer that the Baals 
universally bore the same character. 

Another Baal; whose cultus was more widely diffused 
than that of Baal-hammon— in later times he rose 

above all the local Baals, and perhaps in 

4, Baal- 

hamem, ™20Y places supplanted them—was Baal- 

5 * shamem, whose name we must interpret, 
not ‘ Lord of Heaven,' but ‘The god who dwells in the 
heaven,' to whom the heavens belong.® Philo of Byblos 
identifies Baal-shamem (xéptos odpavod) with the Sun 
("Hatos ; see/*ragm. Hist. Gr. 35657.) ; Macrobius says 
that the god of Heliopolis was at once Jupiter and Sol 

(Sat .1 23); a Palmyrene bilingual (Vog., no. 16) seems 
to give "HALtos for jow>ya, but the reading is not quite 
certain. The Greeks and the Hellenised Syrians identify 
Baal-shamem with Zeus (¢g., Z. weyeoros Kepavyzos), 
which is better in accord with the obvions significance 
of the name. 

When the Israelites invaded Western Palestine and 


t. 2 
2, Bee 


1 See, for example, Creuzer, Syazb. 2. Myth.(3) 2413; Movers, 
Phén. 1169 7- 

2 It is singular that this interpretation did not suggest itself 
to any of the ancient translators. See further, MasszBa, § 6. 

3 In Pheenician also El-hammon. 

4 In a Palmyreneinscriptiona hamdnd is dedicated to the 
sun ; De Vogiié, no, 123 a. 

5 Thename is equivaient to Dhii Samawi in Southern Arabia. 

4 Baal-shamem in Dan, 1211 (perverted by Jewish wit to 

ikkiig SOmém, 'the appalling abomination’) was probably a 
Roman Jupiter (see ABOMINATION, ii.). 
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passed over from a nomadic to an agricultnral life, they 
5. Israel’s learned from the older inhabitants not only 

7 how to plough and sow and reap, but also 

Baal. the religious rites which were a part of 
Canaanite agriculture—the worship of the Baals who 
gave the increase of the land, the festivals of the 
husbandman's year. At first, probably, this worship 
of the Baals of the land went side by side with that of 
Yahwé, the God of their nomadic fathers. When 
Israel came into full possession of Canaan, however, 
Yahwé himself became the Baal of the land. Names 
like Jerubaal (Gideon), Eshbaal (son of Saul), Baal- 
jada (son of David), prove that Israelites in whom 
the national spirit was strongest had no scruple in 
calling Yahwé their Baal. The worship on the high 
places was worship of Yahwe in name; its rites were 
those of the old Baal cult. The prophets of the eighth 
century, especially Hosea, denounced this religion as pure 
heathenism. In whose name it is practised is to them 
immaterial : it is not the name but. the character of 
God that makes the difference between the religion of 
Israel and that of the heathen. 

In the preceding century Elijah had roused the spirit 
of national Yahwism in revolt against the introduction 
of the worship of the Tyrian Baal (Melkart) by Ahab, 
and Jehu had stamped out with sanguinary thoroughness 
the foreign religion; but this conflict was of a char- 
acter wholly different from that in which the prophets of 
the eighth century engaged with the Canaanite Baal- 
religion practised in Yahwb's name. In the seventh 
century, with the introduction of Assyrian cults, there was 
a marked recrudescence of the kindred Old Israelite and 
Canaanite religions, which provoked the violent measures 
of Josiah, but was only temporarily checked by them, as 
we see from Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

With the cultus of the Baals in Canaan we are 
acquainted chiefly through the descriptions which the 
prophets give of the Baalised —sitvenia 
verbo—worship of Yahwé, The places 
of worship were on the hill-tops, under the evergreen 
trees; they were marked by ashévas, massébas, ham- 
manim. Images were not always, perhaps seldom, 
present : an image required a shrine or temple. At the 
altars on the high places, offerings of the fruits of the 
land and the increase of the flocks were made ;! beside 
them fornication was licensed—-nay, consecrated. The 
Baals had their priests (CHEMARIM, g.v.) and prophets. 
At the great contest on Carmel they leap upon the altar, 
and cry, and gash themselves with knives 'after their 
manner.’ We may supplement these scanty notices by 
descriptions of Phoenician worship, especially of the 
Tyrian Baal, Melkart, and of the Punic ‘ Kronos,’ in 
Greek authors. See, further, HIGH PLACES, IDOLATRY, 
and, with reference to human sacrifices, MOLECH. 

Selden, De Dis Syvzs, 1617; Movers, Die Phénizter, i. 3 
Miinter, Religion der Karthager ; Oort, Worship:of Baalim 

in Jsrael, ti-anslated by Colenso, : 
Baudissin, art. Baal,’ PR£(@); Pietschmann, 
Phénisier, 1889 182 # 5 Baethgen Beitr. 2. 
semit, Rel.-gesch, 5E. Meyer, art."' Baal’ in Roscher,’ Lexdkon 
der Griech. 4. Rom, Myth. 2867 f- w. R. s,—G, F. M 

BAAL (bya, ‘Lord’ ; cp on, I Ch. 835). 

1. In a genealogy of REUBEN; 1 Ch. 55 (tw [B], 
Paar [A], Bara [L]). 

2. Ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., §9, ii. 8); 1 Ch. 
830 (Baorarary, 2.2, Bacra car? [B], Baad [Kar wap} 
[A], Baer [kar vadaB Kae vyp] [L])=936 (Baad [BA], 
BaeX [L]). It is more probable that MT, followed by 
some ancestor of ©, dropped Ner (27m [-n]} in 1 Ch. 8 
than that it has been added elsewhere (so SBOT), 
The conjecture (We. 7BS 31 n.) that Baal and Nadab 
are to be read together as a compound name is thus 
unsupported ; it is also unnecessary, since Melech 


6. Baal cultus. 


Literature. 


1 Punic temple inscriptions defining the dues of the priests 
for various kinds of sacrifice (so-called Tariffs of Marseilles and 
Carthage) show that both the animals offered and the classes of 
sacrifice were closely similar to those of the Hebrew laws. 
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BAALE JUDAH 


(abp) likewise occurs (1 Ch. 835 etc.) ‘alone as a proper 


name. See NAMES, § 42. 


BAAL (bya), I Ch. 433+. See BAALATH-BEER. 


BAALAH (ny, § 96). 1. See KIRJATH-JEARIM. 

2. A city in the Negeb of Judah, Josh. [529 (@ha 
[B], Baada [AL]). In Josh. 193 the name is written 
BALAH (aba; Bwdra [B], BeABwra [A], Boda [L]), and 
the place is assigned toSimeon. In 1 Ch. 429 it appears 
as BILHAH (anbs 5 aBedda [B], Saraa [A], Badaad 
Lp. The reading is uncertain and the site unknown. 

. Mt. Baalah, a landmark on the boundary of 
Judah between Shikkeron and Jabneel, Josh. 1511 (8pra, 
ért \Ba [B], Spos yAs Bada [A"], 0. y. yaBara [At 2%], 
o. THs Baadwy [L]). The site is unknown, unless with 
Clermont-Ganneau (Rev. Criz. '97, p. 902) we should 
read 4m3 for qm, and identify the ‘river of the Baal’ 
with the Nahr Riibin (see JABNEEL, 1). More than 
one river in Palestine, doubtless, was dedicated to Baal. 


BAALATH, See KIRJATH-JEARIM. 


BAALATH-BEER ("83 nbya, Josh. 198 Bapek 


[B*], Badek [B®], BaaddepHppamweé [A], Baadcé 
BHPPABMWA )} or Baal ct Ch. 433), also called 
RaMA4H# of the South (24) Nip}, Josh. 198) or RAMOTH 
of the South (18. 3027 paua [BL},,-@ [A] vérov) ; 
perhaps the same as the Bealoth (nidya, Barpawvapy 
[B], Badtw@ [AL]) of Josh. 1524 (and 1 K.416; see 
ALOTH), an unidentified site in the Negeb— probably 
its most southern part—of Judah. The name implies 
that it had a well and was a seat of Baal-worship. 


BAAL-BERITH (72 bya—i.e., ‘ the [protecting] 
Baal of the covenant’), a forni of the Canaanitish 
Baal worshipped at Shechem (Judg.94), called EI- 


berith (M2 Yo, 'God of the covenant’) in Judg. 946 
RV. 

@ has in Judg. 94 BaadrgeprO [B], Baar Ssa0yans [A], Baad- 
BeplerO] ScaOHens (Lu) -in v. 46 Bacéyp Bepeé [B], Baar SraOjens 
ret yA Sta. [LL]; in 833 Baad Peep (AP BaarBepead [L1, Baad 
Scadqenr [B]. 

The covenant intended was probably that between 
Shechem and some neighbouring Canaanitish towns, 
which were originally independent, but were at length 
brought under Israelitish supremacy (Ew., Kue., We. ). 
Of the rival views—viz., (2) that the covenant was 
between Baal and his worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce 
in Smith's D#)), and (a)that it was between the 
Canaanitish and the Israelitish inhabitants of Shechem 
(Be., Ki.)—the former gives an undue extension to 
a specially Israelitish idea, and the latter misconceives 
the relation of the Israelites within Shechem to the 
Canaanites. Gen. 1413 cannot possibly establish the 
former (Baethgen), nor can the name of Gaal's 
father, or the speech of GAAL (g.v.) in Jndg. 928, be 
used to support the theory of an influential Israelitish 
element in the population of Shechem. Any Israelites 
who might 'be dwelling in Shechem would be simply 
nea or protected strangers, and not parties to a covenant. 
The temple of Baal-berith had a treasury from which 
the citizens made a contribution to Abimelech (Judg. 
94). It was there that Gaal first came forward as a 
leader of the rebellion (927), and within its precinct the 
inhabitants of the tower of Shechem (the ‘acropolis,’ 
We.) found a temporary refuge from Abimelech at the 
close of the revolt (946). The deuteronomic editor 
mistakenly accuses the Israelites of apostatising to Baal- 
berith after Gideon's death (Judg. 833; see Moore's 
note). T.K.C 


BAALE JUDAH, See KirnJATH-JEARIM. 
1 ‘Or may not Baal-berith, El-berith, simply mean ‘ God of 
the community” (cp Covenanr § 5)? The original story 
robably gave the name of the'god of Shechern' (Prof. N. 
chmidt). 
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BAAL-GAD (73 bya, ‘Lord of Good Fortune’; cp 
Gudubal =Gud Baal [Hoffniann, UVeder eznige phon. 
inschrr, 27|; Baadrad [FL], and through corruption 
Bad(a)pad(a} [BA]),2 ‘in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mt, Hermon,’ is thrice mentioned in Joshua (1 kz 
127; 185 Tadyaa [B], yadryar [A], Baedyad [L]) as 
marking the northern limit of Joshua’s conquests. 
Though Sayce and others identify it with Ba‘albek 
because it is described as in the nypa of Lebanon, it is 
much more probably the BAAL-HERMON of 1 Ch. 523 
(cp also the ‘mount Baal-hermon’ of Judg. 33), now 
known as Bénids ; see CHSAREA, § 7 f., and DAN, ii. 

BAAL-HAMON (f27 YZ; BeceAamwn [B] 
BeeAA- EN], BeeA. [A]), a place where, according to 
a marriage song of no historical authority (Cant. 812), 
Solomon had a vineyard which he entrusted to keepers. 
Some (6.81 Del., Oettli) have identified it with the 
Balamo(n} of Judith83, which seems to have been 
not far from Dothan, It is obvious, however, that 
some well-known place is meant, and the references to 
N. Israelitish scenery elsewhere in the Song of Songs 
give some weight to Gratz’s conjecture that for * Baal- 
hamon’ we should read ‘ Baal-hermon’ (Judg. 33 1 Ch. 
523), If Socin (Baed.) 33x) is right, Baal-hermon 
and Baal-gad are the same, and are to be sought at 
the mod. Hasbeiya (see, however, CBSAREA PHILIPPI) : 
on the luxuriant terraces on both sides of the valley 
vines and other fruit-trees are still cultivated. Most 
probably, however, ‘in Baal-hamon’ is due to a corrupt 
repetition of ‘to Solomon.’ Bickell is right in omit- 
ting it. T. KC. 


BAAL-RANAN (})75D3, § 42, ‘Baal has been 


gracious’; cp Johanan, Ph. Syaon, and the well-known 
‘ Hannibal,’ also Ass. Baalhanunu, COT, 189). 

I. Ben Achbor; one of the kings of Edom, according to 
Gen. 86387. (Badaervwy [A], Badracver [DP], Baruevvwp 
[E], Baarevwr [L.])=1 Ch. laf. (Badraerywp [B], Ba- 
Aaevy@ [A], Baddevwr [L]). Strangely enough, the 
name of his city or district is not given. Moreover, 
the scribe’s error pay (‘ Hebrews’) for p»azy (‘ mice’) 
in 1S. 1411 (see Bu. SBO7) suggests that yazy 2 (ben 
Achbor) in v 38/ may be a variant to nya 2 inv 32. 
Now, as Hadad II., an important king, (probably) the 
founder of a dynasty, has no father’s name given, it 
seems likely that Baal-hanan is the lost father’s name ; 
and thus the text should run, ‘And Saul died, and 
Hadad, hen Baal-hanan, reigned in his stead’ (so 
Marq. Fund. so f-; see, however, BELA Pl. See 
Epo, § 4, HApap. 

2, A Gederite; according to the Chronicler, super- 
intendent of olives and sycamores in the Shephélah of 
Judah in the time of David; 1 Ch. 2728 (Badavas [B], 
Baddava [A], Baraavay [L]). See DAVID, § 116 


BAAL-RAZOR (77 Spa, §§ 93, 96), 2S. 1323. 
See Hazor, 2. 

BAAL-HERMON(}i970 bya; § 93, Barderm [B*], 
Baadetm [B®], Baad epmaNn [AL]), 1 Ch. 523 ; see 
BAAL-GAD, BAAL-HAMON, and, especially, CBSAREA 
PHILIPPI. 

BAALI o>y3), Hos. 216 EV; mg. rightly ‘my 
lord” AV, RV ‘my master.’ See HOSEA, § 6. 

BAALIM (DY 3M), Judg. 21x, See BAAL, § 1. 


BAALIS (DYYA; BeALelica [BX°*AQ], Beneca 
[8*] Baadtc [Q™8], cp Sw. ad loc.; Jos. Ant. x. 93, 
§ 164, Baadimoc—z.e., nidya as some Heb. MSS 
read), king of the Ammonites, the prime mover in the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 40 [47]14; cp 4110). The 
name is interesting as an etymological problem. Some 
render ‘ Son of exultation,’ on the precarious supposition 
that in this name and a few others 3 stands for }3 (see 


1 Through confusion of A, 2, and é in the uncial writing. 
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BAAL-PERAZIM 


BIDKAR); while Baethgen (Beitr. zur Sem. Rel.-gesch. 
16)compares the Phcenician ory (CIS 1,no. 308; pany, 
ib. no. 50) and renders ‘ husband of Isis ’—a still more 
precarious derivation. See AMMoN, § 8. W.R. &. 


BAAL-MEON (}iD9 bya ; 8§ 9396; Nu. 8238 Ezek. 
259 x Ch. 58), otherwise Beth-baal-meon (Josh. 1817), 
Beth-meon (Jer. 4823), or Beon (jY3; Nu. 323). 

®’s readings are : in Nu. 32 38, BecAuswr [BAL]; in Ezek. 
259, exapayaryns [B*], eravw mpyys [BabAQ]; 1Ch.538, Beed- 

agrowv (B], -pawy [A], -veor[L]; in Josh. 1317, ovxov pecdpwt 
{EL ou, Pedajswr [A], ouxovs BeeAuwd [LI]; in Jer. 48 23, orxov rawr 


(BAGH, 0. awd [N*), 0, yaya [NOB] 5 in Nu. 823 Bauer [BFVGL], 
Bapa[A)). 


The place is assigned in Numbers, Joshua, and 
Chronicles to the Reubenites. It is twice mentioned, 
once as Beth-baal-meon and once as Baal-meon, in the 
inscription of Mesha (22. 9 go), from which we learn 
that it was Moabite before the time of Omri and became 
so again under Mesha. It was Moabite also in the 
time of Jeremiah (Jer.4823}, and in that of Ezekiel. 
who names it with Beth-jeshimoth and Kiriathaim as 
‘the glory of the country’ (Ezek.259). It is represented 
by the modern M&‘in, in the W. Zerka Ma‘in on the 
Moabite plateau, 2861 ft. above sea-level, 5 m. SW. 
from Madaba. There are extensiveruins (Baed) 177). 

It may probably be identified with the Maccabaean 
BEAN [q.v.]. The Oxomastica (OS® 32 40 10132) quote 
the Reubenite city under the forms Satay, Beean, rrodis 
Tod ’Apoppatov. 

BAAL-PEOR (WB v3, Beedderwp GXFRL), 
or, rather, the Baal of Peor (so RV™& Nu. 253; see 
BAAL, § 1), the Moabite god to whose cult Israel yoked 
itself while in Shittim (Nu. Z¢. JE, Dt.43 Ps. 10620, 
thrice in later writings abbreviated to PEOR [¢.v., 2]}. 
The name occurs in Hos. 910 as a place-name—an 
abbreviation, it would seem, for Beth-Baal-Peor (see 
BETH-PEOR). The nature of the worship of this god 
is unknown, although it is not improbable that it was 
a local cult of Chemosh (Gray, #PN 131). For the 
old speculations, based mostly upon precarious ety- 
mologies, see Selden, De Dis Syris. See, further, 
Peor, and cp Baudissin, Studien, 2232, Baethg. Beztr. 
14 f. 261, and Di. Num. ad loc., Dr. Leut, ad loc. 


BAAL-PERAZIM (D'$}89Y3, § 89), a place men- 
tioned in connection with a battle between David and 
the Philistines in the valley of REPHAIM (g.v.), hard 
by Jerusalem, 28.520 (érdvw [or, ém’dvw] diaxordv 
[BAL]) ;+ 1Ch. 14:r bis (gaarpabioey . . . Staxom) 
gapicw [B}, paraad dade .. . axorhy papiew 
[N], Baar @apacev .. . dtaxorh dapacew [A], Bacd- 
@papacw bs [L]}. According to the narrator, the 
name was so called because David had said, ‘ Yahwé 
has broken through my foes before me as at a breaking 
through of water,’ Baal-perazim (2.2, ‘Lord of acts of 
breaking through’) being regarded as a title of the God 
of Israel. The same event seems to be referred to in 
Is.282z, where the place is called Mt. Perazim (8pos 
dceBév [BNAQ], ws dpet Staxdarrwy [Ag. in Q™E], év To 
bper Tor Staxordy [Sym. Theod. in Q™&]), This form 
of the name suggests the most complete explana- 
tion of David’s question, ‘Shall I go up against the 
Philistines?’ (v.29). He asks whether he shall come 
upon the Philistines from the chain of hills which bounds 
the valley of Rephaim on the east (inv. 20 read, ‘ And 
David came from Baal-perazim,‘ with @ and Klo.); 
he starts, be it remembered, from Jerusalem (see DAVID, 
§ 7), On the next occasion he did not ‘ go up’ (on the 
hills), but came upon his foes from the rear (v.19). 
In spite of this narrative, which is written from the later 
Israelitish point of view, the name Baal-perazim must 
have existed long before David. It is analogous to 
RIMMON-PEREZ, which means ‘ Rimmon (Ramman)} of 
Perez,’ and belonged properly to some point in the 
chain of hills referred to, which was specially honoured. 

1 érdpw cannot = >yp, being preceded in v. 20a@"by é« TH. 
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by Canaanitish Baal-worshippers. David, however, 
beyond doubt took Baal as synonymous with Yahwe ; 
the name gave him a happy omen, and received a fresh 
significance from his victory. Whether ‘ Perazim’ was 
originally a name descriptive of the physical appear- 
ance of the hills E. of the valley of Rephaim, or whether 
it had some accidental origin, cannot he determined. 
T.K.C. 
BAALSAMUS (Baadcamoc [BA]), 1 Esd, 943 RV 
= Neh, 84, MAASEIAH, 15. 


BAAL-SHALISHA, RV _ Baal-Shalishah, bya 
ney, Bardcaplelica [B*A%4- (ras oa A*)], BHOCOAI- 
ca [L]), in Ephraim, evidently near GILGAL (2 K.4 42), 
doubtless identical with the Sethsalisa and Baid- 
capicad of Jer. and Eus. (0.5 10711 23992), 15 R. m. 
N. of Diospolis (Lydda). These conditions seem to be 
met by Kh, Sirisid, which is exactly 13 Eng. m., or 
about 144 R. m. from Lydda (PEFQ, '76, p. 68). 
Four miles farther on is the village Kh. Kefr. Thilth, 
with which Baal-shalisha is now identified by Conder 
(PEF MM 2 285). In illustration of 2K. é¢. the Talmud 
(Sanh. 12 u) states that nowhere did the fruits of the 
earth ripen so quickly as at Baal-shalisha. See SHA- 
LISHA, LAND OF, and cp ZELZAH, 


BAAL-TAMAR (79h Sy3—i.e., « Baal of the Palm,’ 
§§ 96 103, Baad Camap [BAL]), an unidentified locality 
in the neighbourhood of Gibeah, where the Israelites put 
themselves in array against the Benjamites (Jndg. 2033). 
Some think of ‘ the Palm of Deborah' (Judg. 45), which, 
however, was too remote (Moore). Eus. (OS 238 75) 
speaks of a Beth-thaniar near Gibeah. 


BAALZEBUB (2)3} Sua; en tw [en TH A 
uv. 2, BA vv. 6 16; Ala TOY, Lv. tf] Baad MYIAN 
[BA], taking Zebub or myia as the name 

Fiy Neh. 


of the god; so Jos. Ant. ix. 21), a god 

of Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by 
Ahaziah king of Israel in his last illness (2K. 
1t2f 616+). The name is commonly explained 'lord 
of flies.’ True, there is no Semitic analogy for this ; 
but Pausanias (viii.267; cp J. G. Frazer's note on v. 
141) tells us of a Zevs daréuvios who drove away danger- 
ous swarms of flies from Olympia, and Clement’ f 
Alexandria attests the cultus of the same god in Elis 
(Protrept. 238); and we may, if we will, interpret the 
title ‘a god who Sends as well as removes a plague & 
flies’ (so Baudissin), which lifts the god upa little. Let 
us, however, look farther. 

Bezold (Catalogue, K. 3500) thought that in an 
Assyrian inscription of the r2th cent. B.c, he had met 
2. Not god with Baal-zabubi as the name of one of the 
of Zebub. gods of the Ebir nari (onwhich see EBER, 

§ 1), in which case Baal-zebub was a widely 
known divine name, adopted for the god of Ekron. 
The restoration of the final syllable ~42, however, is ad- 
mittedly quite uncertain, and the reading Baal-sapuna. 
(see BAAL-ZEPHON, I) seems much more probable.! 
Winckler, therefore, suggests that Zebub might be 
some very ancient name of a locality in Ekron? (no 
longer to be explained etymologically), on the analogy 
of Baal-Sidon, Baal-Hermon, Baal- Lebanon. No 
such locality, however, is known, and Ekron, not any 
locality in Ekron, was the territory of the Baal. It 

3. Real name |* therefore, more probable that Baal- 
Baal-zébtl. zebub, lord of flies (which occurs 
only in a 'very late’ narrative, one 

which has a pronounced didactic tendency)," is a 
contemptuous uneuphonic Jewish modification of the 
true name, which was probably Baal-zebul, ‘ lord of the 


1 Wi. GI1 223. 5H 1LANT 196, 255. h 
madea similar ee (see next note). 2 Haley: has 


2 Halévy (Rev. sé. 123) thought that he had proved this ; 
bur in Am. Zé. 174, 16, to which he refers for an Ekronite 
Zabubu, the right reading is Sapuna. 

® Kuenen, Ozd, 1409 (§ 25, n. & 
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high house' (cpt K. 823, and Schrader's note in COT). 
This is a title such as any god with a fine temple 
might bear, and was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron (in the Pananimu inscription of Zenjirli, |. 22, 
the god Raktibel bears the title m3 Sy, ‘lord of the 
house'). The second part of it strongly reminds 
us of E-sagila, the ‘high house’ of the god Marduk 
(see BABYLON, $5). ‘ High house’ (z&biil) would at the 
same time refer to the dwelling-place of the gods 
on the 4jy9 7 or ‘mountain of assembly' in the far 
north! (see CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF). There .is 
some reason to think that the Phoenicians knew of such 
a dwelling-place. The conception is implied in the 
divine name Baal-Saphon, 'Lord of the north' (see 
BAAL-ZEPHON), and in the Elegy on the king of Tyre 
(Ez. 2812 #7); and the Semitised Philistines also probably 
knew of it. At any rate, the late Hebrew narrator— 
or, if we will, an early scribe—may have resented the 
application of such a title as ‘Lord of the high house’ 
(which suggested to him either Solomon's temple [ma 
bar 1K. 813] or the heavenly dwelling of Yahwé [jive 


Dt. 26 1s Ps.686]) to the Ekronite god, and changed 
it to 'Lord of flies,| Baal-zebub. See BEELZEBUB. 
This explanation throws light on three proper names, — 
JEZEBEL, ZEBUL, and ZEBULON-—also on Is. 6315, 
‘from thy 2éaZ (high house) of holiness and glory.’ 
The same term sé42#Z could be applied to the mansion 
of the moon in the sky (Hab.811, We.). — T. K. C, 


BAAL-ZEPHON (BY bya), or, no doubt more 
accurately, Baal-Zaphon (})2¥ ‘3). 

1. The name of a Phoenician god, formed like Baal- 
Gad, Baal-Hermon, and meaning "Baal of the north.’ 
Though not mentioned in OT, it is important as enabling 
us to account for certain ancient Israelitish proper names 
(ZAPHON, ZEPHON, ZEPHONITES, ZIPHION), and also 
for the enigmatical reference to a mountain abode of 
the Eldhim, situated ‘ in the recesses of the north’ (Is. 
1413; see CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF). The latter 
conception was evidently believed by Ezekiel (2813 /- ) 
to be familiar to the Phoenicians, and is clearly con- 
nected with the divine name in question, which describes 
and designates 'the Baal whose throne is on the sacred 
mountain of thg gods in the north' (Baethg. Beitr. 23, 
261). The Assyrian inscriptions contain several refer- 
ences to this god. A text of Esar-haddon speaks of Bad- 
sapunu as one of the ‘ gods of Ebir-nari (see EBER, 1], 
and more than one mountain-district may have borne 
the name of Baal-Zaphon.?_ The chief seat of the god, 
however, must have been in the centre of Mount 
Lebanon. Elsewhere {COpPER,§ 3) other texts are 
referred to in which Ba‘ali-sapuna is described as rich 
n copper, which appears to have been the case with 
Lebanon. Altogether we cannot be wrong in identify- 
ng Baal-Zaphon with Baal-Lebanon, 'the Baal of 
Lebanon.’ The relation of this national deity of the 
Phoenicians to the Baal-Zaphon of Goshen reqnires 
separate consideration (see2). On the question whether 
Baal-Zaphon was known under another of his names in 
Philistia, and even perhaps among the Israelites, see 
BEEL-ZEBUL, § 2. T.KCG 

2, Beehkoetp@wr : so most MSS, but many MSS 
Bechcepuv ; Vg. Beelsephon (-sefon in Jer. OS; Targ. 
jay-Sya, cp Syr. Bé'el-Séphin ; Arab. Walton, ‘ Safin, 
the idol,' safan at-tagath), a place near the point where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and opposite their 
encampment (Ex.142 9 Nu.337). The name is usually 
understood to point to a national Phcenician god of the 


1 This is akin to the theoryof Movers, who makes Baal-zehul 
(‘Lord of the heavenly dwelling') originally a name of Saturn, 
a theory which lacks evidence. 

2 Tiglath-pileserIII. (A ii. 26 £) speaks first of the mountains 
of Lebanon and then of the Jand of Ba‘ali-sapuna as far as the 
mountains of Ammana. 

3 £.g., AF 710, perhaps L. This form also seems to be 
Hexaplaric (see the Boheiric version; the older Sahidic text 
has r@ for +). 
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same name ; but the Egyptians who mention a goddess 
Ba‘alt(i)-sapuna as worshipped at Memphis} connect 
this cultus, very significantly, with that of Sapa(z), a 
local god of Western Goshen (see GOSHEN, § 2). This 
divinity was, therefore, evidently not a Phoenician deity ; 
her domain, at any rate, was either in or near the 
region of Goshen. Consequently, the Baal whom this 
local Ba‘alt or Beltis implies was not also the Phcenician 
Baal-Zephon, though whether he had an independent 
origin or not, cannot as yet be determined. Like most 
of .the local names of Goshen, Baal-Zephon (or rather— 
see (1) — Baal-Zaphon)is clearly Semitic.? 

The honour accorded by the Egyptians to the consort 
of * Baal-Zephon’ no doubt proves the importance of that 
town of Goshen. It is difficult, however, at present, to 
determine the situation of the place (see EXODUS, i. §6. 
The expression ‘ defore Baal-Zephon, over against it' 
(obscured in Nu. 837 7) need not signify ‘ eastward of,' 
which in ordinary Hebrew would be the most natural 
meaning; it seems rather to indicate here some point 
not yet touched on the NE. (or S. ?). 

Such identifications as that with Heroopolis (Forster), ‘Ajrid 
(Niebuhr), etc. had to he given up even before the situation of 
Goshen and Heroopolis was determined by Naville’s excava- 
tions. For the value of more modern theories (Brugsch —Mount 
Casius; Ehers, on the ‘At&ka mountain, SW, of Suez': Naville, 
on Lake Tims&h, near Sheikh en-Nedek), see Exonus ,i. § 7/7: 

I,T.K. C.—2, W. M. M. 


BAANA (NINA, probably = BAANAH [below]; BaANd 
[BWA)). | : 

x h. Ahilud (or perhaps better Ahimelech ; see AniLUD, 25 
AHIMELECH, 1), Solomon's prefect in the valley of Jezreel; 
IK. Baer eects [B], eeoBaxa [L)]), 

2. h. Hushai, prefect in Asher; 1K.416 (Baovas [A], 


Bavacos {[L). His father, Hushat, is no doubt the well-known 
courtier of David (2 S. 1532). Cp Auttun, 2. 


3. Father of ZADOK [g.v., 3]; Neh. 34 (om. A} Bavaa [L]). 
4, rEsd. 58=Neh.77, BAANaAH, 3. 
BAANAH (722; cp Nabatean YI [CLS 2220] ; 


Baana [BRAL}). 


x. b. Rimmon, a Beerothite, one of the murderers of Isbhaal, 
28.42% (Bavara [L], and_in B Baap [we. 59], Boype [v. 613 
Jos. Bavas, Bavaca). See RECHAB, 1, IsHBAAL, I. 

z. Father of one of David's heroes, 2S. 2329 (Bevrapecy? [B], 


Paavact [A})=1 Ch. 1130 (vooga [BX] Bove [L]). 

3. A leader (see Ezra, ii. § 8¢) in the great post-exilic list 
(ib. it. § 9). Ezra2e2 (BaddAeca [B], Bavae [L})=Neh. 7 7=1 Esd. 
58, BAAna [4]. Possibly the same as Baana, 3 (above). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, 1. § 7; 
10 27 [28] (om. L). 


BAANI (Baanfelt [BA]), 1 Esd. 934=Ezra 1034, 
BANI, 2. 


BAANIAS (Bannaiac [BA]), 1Esd. 926, AV= 
Ezral025, BENAIAH, 7. 

BAARA (N7Y3), a 'wife' of SHAHARAIM (g.2.), in 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), 1 Ch. 88 (1Baada 
[B], Baapa [A], Badaa [L])- 

BAASEIAH (mvya, no doubt a textual error for 
TWD, see MAASEIAH), a Gershonite Levite ; 1 Ch. 
6 40 [25] (maacal [B], Baacia [A], Bacta [L]). 

BAASHA (NWYD or NYY, § 51 [cp Ba. on 2 Ch. 


161], Baaca [BAL]; Jos. Avd. viii. 123, BACANHC 
BAASA, Ba'sa occurs on the monolith inscription of 


Neh. 


1 Sall,41, rev. ; cp WMM, AS. #. Zr. 315. 
Ba aly (so Goodwin, Brugsch, etc.) Is incorrect. 

2 What Baal-Zaphon (at any rate the Baal-Zaphon of Goshen) 
signifies, is disputed. ‘ atch-tower’ (V nny) it certainly does 
not mean. Gesenius (after Forster) compared the Gk. Tudwy 
(originally a wind god), who was identified by the Greeks with 
the Egyptian $éé, 349 (Ecyrr, § 14), on the basis of the later 
cbnfnsion with the giant Tudwreds. Quite inadmissibly. Nor 
can the equation he supported by the unfortunate assertion that 
*Tep’ was a name of ‘Sét’ (cp Kenouf, #746. Lects. for 1879, 
p. 114), A much more reasonable explanation is 'master of the 
north? z.e., ‘north point’, Baal-Zephon was indeed near the 
north'end of the Gulf. Others (¢.g., Ebers) explain Zaphon as 
‘ the north wind,’ this wind being important for the sailors on the 
Red Sea, who would make their orisonsat the sanctuary of BAAL- 
Zapyon, Cp the name Baal sapuna on Hamathite territory 
(Tig.-pil, IIL), Hommel, 447, 255, WMM, As. #. Hur 
315. See also ZAPHON. 
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jhalmaneser II. as the name of an Ammonite king 
Del. Par. 294, Schr. AAT? 196, M‘Curdy, Hist, 
>yoph. Mon. 1273}),1 b. Ahijah, an Issacharite, became 
ing of Israel in succession to Nadab, whom he 
onspired against and slew at the Philistine town of 
zibbethon, afterwards killing all the rest of Jeroboam's 
amily (1K.15277-). The fact that the Philistines 
vere able to resume war against Israel leads to the 
upposition that there had been a military revolution 
n which Baasha, one of Nadab’s generals, was the 
eader (cp Ki. Aist. 2254). His reign was marked by 
iis energetic operations against ASA? (g-v.). By build- 
ng Ramah (1K.1517) Baasha had endeavoured to 
hut off Jerusalem from intercourse with the outer 
vorld, and Asa was saved only by the purchased aid of 
3enhadad (7.v., §2), who invaded Israel ‘unto Naphtali’ 
@. 20, CP 6). We know bnt little of his ‘ acts’ or of his 
might’ (inpaa 1 K. 165). He was one of the few 
sings who died a natural death. He was buried at 
Tirzah, which was still the royal residence (1K. 15 2133), 
iaving been made such by Jeroboam (see TIRZAH). 
3aasha was the head of the second dynasty, which 
vas extirpated at a later time by Zimri, ‘ in accordance 
with the word of Yahwé which he spake against Baasha 
vy Jehu the prophet’ (seeJEHU, 2, b. Hanani). The 
‘ate of the house of Baasha b. Ahijah, as also that of 
feroboam b. Nebat, is referred to by later writers; cp 
cK. 21222 K. 99. See ISRAEL, § 29, CHRONICLES, 
3.8, and, for his date -(about 9008.c.), CHRONOLOGY, 
3 32. 

BABEL,’ TOWER OF (Gen. 11s-9). The story of 
he tower (S139), when its lacunge have been filled up, 

is to this effect. All mankind had still 

1. OT story. one language, and kept together. On 
one of their nomadic journeys they found a spot which 
suggested the adoption ofa settled life; it was the plain 
of Shinar. Having no building material, they devised 
she plan of baking clay into bricks, and using bitumen 
for cement. They were the first city-builders. Their 
design, however, was to build, not only a city, but 
ilso a stupendously high tower which should be at once 
a monument of their strength and a centre or rallying- 
point that would prevent their ever being dispersed. 
Uneasy at their newly awakened activity, Yahwé ‘ came 
down’ to take a nearer view of the buildings, and then 
returned (to his lofty mountain abode, Ezek. 2814) to 
take counsel with the sons of Eldhim. This, he said, is 
but the beginning of human ambition; nothing will 
soon be too hard for man to do. Come, let us go 
down (together), and bring their speech into.confusion. 
Hence arose the present variety of languages and the 
dispersion of mankind, and hence the name of the well- 
known city called Babylon. 

This naive narrative, which is Yahwistic, probably 
comes from the same writer as the story of Paradise.4 


Both narratives present the same childlike 
2. General curiosity about causes, the same strongly an- 


thropomorphic and in some sense polytheistic 
character. conesption of the divine nature (pe. J with 








1 We. (Heid.{)) 62) suggests that xyya may he a contraction 
for »yw-Sy4, Similar contractions are seen in the Pheen, 
SRB (from the Hauran) tpyy. Sa is possibly acne 
name and seems to recur in the ‘names Abishai, Ammi-sha (for 
Amasa), etc.; see JERUSHA. It may also be the same as the 
god yy mentioned in a S. Arab. inscription (Z.xg. 7, 10 329). 
Its identification with a Palm. deity sy is open to question. 

2 Cp the tradition referred to in Jer.419 (@¥ omits thename). 

3 On the name aD, see BaByLon, § 1 and below, col. 
41r, n. 4, and § 6. St : ? 

4 According to the non-critical view, the survivors of the 
Deluge made their way from the mountain on which the ark had 
rested to the land of Shinar (so Sayce, Crit, Mon. 158). The 
Deluge-story however, makes Shem, Ham, and Japheth them- 
selves the progenitors of the different sections of mankind, and 
has thus no need of the Tower-story. Even if such a narrative 
had been introduced into the Deluge-stery, how could 'Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth' be called ‘all the earth’(111)? See We 
CH 13 but cp Stade, ZATW 14276 7% [’94]. 
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822) 5 both, therefore, have in all ages given occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. Philo (De Confusione Linguarum) 
thought that, to avoid ‘the most surpassing impiety,’ the 
anthropomorphisms must he interpreted allegorically. If we 
are not prepared to follow him in this, we must once more apply 
the mythological key (see ADAM AND Eve, § 4. 

It is perhaps the second extant chapter in the mythic 
chronicle of the first family that we have before us : the 
passage which originally linked the story of the Tower 
to that of Paradise has been lost (see NEPHILIM). _ It is 
clear, however, that the first men had not gone far from 
Paradise : they are still on their journeys ‘ in the east’ 
when-this ambitious project occurs to them (see GEO- 
GRAPHY, § 13). 

The narrative may be regarded in two aspects. 
While explaining how the city of Babylon, with its 
gigantic terrace-temples, came to be built 


i Pridaciee (see § 4), it accounts for the division of 
‘ pelea men into different nations, separated in 
ODgUeS. abode and speech. Not to be able to 


understand one’s neighbour seemed to the primitive men 
a curse (cp Dt. 284 Jer. 515). It is not improbable 
that there was an ancient N. Semitic myth which ex- 
plained how this curse arose. It is said that there 
are many such myths elsewhere,! and some of them 
(eg-, that reported by Livingstone from Lake Ngami, 
and that mentioned in the Bengal Census Report for 
1872—to mention only two of the best attested) have 
a certain similarity to the Hebrew story. It is credible, 
therefore, that the N. Semites ascribed the curse of many 
languages to the attempt to erect a tower by which men 
might climb up ‘ above the stars of God’ and ‘sit on 
the mountain of assembly’ and ‘ make themselves like 
the Most High’? (Is.1413 f.). 

The old myth, like that which seems to underlie the 
story of Sopom (¢.v.}, said nothing as to where the 
_ town to which the tower belonged lay. 
4, Origin of When, however, through some devastat- 

Babylon. ing storm, one of the chief temple-towers 
or Babylon (see BABYLONIA, § 27) fell in remote days 
into disrepair, wandering Aramzean tribes may have 
marked it, and, connecting it with the ‘babel’ of 
foreign tongues in Babylon, may have localised the 
myth at the ruined temple-tower.? Balbel, they would 
have exclaimed:“ it was here that God confounded 
men’s speech, and the proofs of it are the ruined tower 
and the name of Babel. 

It is remarkable that the polytheistic element in the 
old myth should have been so imperfectly removed. 
5. Character Even the writer who adopted and retold 

A the story was still far off from the later 

of myth. transcendental monotheism. Thechanges 
which he introduced consisted in omissions rather than 
in insertions. Yahwe still has to come down to inquire ; 
he still has to communicate the result to the inferior 
divine beings, and bring them with him to execute judg- 
ment; but, though he needs society, as ruler Yahwé 
stands alone: there is no triad of great gods, as in 
Babylon. It is also worth mentioning that the narrator’s 
idea of civilisationis essentially a worthy one. No city 
can be built, according to these early men, without a 
religious sanction. Enos, as another myth appears to 
have said, is at once the beginner of forms of worship 


1 See EB), art. BABEL, TOWER OF (Sayce), and cp Liiken, 
Die Traditionen, 318-322. 

2 In a Babylonian hvmn we find the eod Bel identified with. 
‘the great mountain whose top reaches to heaven‘ (Jensen, 
Kosmol, 21). 

3 In the original myth there was no hyperbole. In_the 
localised myth, however, the description ‘whose top reacheth 
unto heaven’ seems parallel to a phrase in Dt,128, and to 
similar descriptions of Egyptian obelisks (see Bragsch, ZeyAt 
under the Pharaohs, 310) and Assyrian and Babylonian temple- 
towers (so Tiglath-pileser ; ‘its temple-towers I raised to 
heaven,’ Del. Ass. HWB 162 ; and Hammu-rabi, ‘(the temple) 
whose top is high as heaven he built,’ KB iii, a, 129, 

4A popular etymology would connect Béef with Aram. 
éaléei much more easily than with Heh. da/a/ (see Olshausen 
Lehr, § 189a),as Bu. supposed in 1883 (UVrgeschk, 387). On! 
kelos on Gen. 119 gives $43 for the $4 of MT. 
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and the father of Cain the city-builder (see CAIN, § 1). 
On the other hand, the idea that God grudges man the 
strength which comes from union, and fears human 
ambition, is obviously one of the 'beggarly elements’ 
of ethnic ‘religionfrom which Jewish religion had yet to 
disengage itself. 
We have seen that there was not improbably an old 
N. Semitic myth of the interrupted building of a tower 
to account for the dispersion of the 
6. OT form not ntioné Should such a myth one day 
Babylonian. BaAScovered in Babylonia,} it will 
certainly disappoint many persons by not mentioning 
the ‘ confusion of languages,’ nor giving Babylon as the 
scene of the events, (1) because the Ass. zZ/zdu means 
‘ fundere,’ not ‘ confundere,’ and (2) because the city of 
Babylon was regarded as of divine origin, and its name 
Bébii was explained as Bab-iii, ‘the gate of God,’ or 
© of the gods’ (cp BABYLON, § 1). The latter reason is 
decisive also against the theory ® that the Sibylline story 
of the Tower of Babel and the cognate one of Abydénus 4 
rest on Babylonian authority. That two of the reporters 
of the story give the polytheistic of @eof proves nothing, 
for the plural was sufficiently suggested by the Hebrew 
narrative (v. 7). The non-biblical features of their 
version, though in one point (the object ascribed to the 
builders) probably an accurate reconstruction of the 
earliest myth, are of no authority, being clearly derived 
from the imaginative Jewish Haggada,* which is re- 
sponsible also for the part assigned by later writers 
to Nimrod (Jos. Ant.i.42 ; cp Dante, /zf. 31 76-81). 
Where was the tower referred to in the Hebrew 
7. Site of narrative? Few scholars have declared this 
. problem insoluble; but almost all have 
tower. missed what seems the most natural answer. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled about A.D. 1160, supposed 
it to be the mound called by the Arabs Birs Nimrid, which, he 
says, is made of bricks called @?-éjur.5 This agrees with the 
Midrash (Ber, rabba, par. xxxvili), and is probably implied in the 
strange gloss of @ in Is.109. In the sixteenth century Balbi 
and Ralph Fitch, and in the’seventeenth John Cartwright, give 
descriptions of the ‘ Tower of Babel’ which are plainly suggested 
by the huge mass of brickwork, 6 or 7 m. W. of Bagdad, known 
as Tell Nimriid or‘ Akarkfif (see Del. Par. 208 ; Peters, Nip ar 
j, 188). Pietro della Valle in the eighteenth century pre erred 
the great mound near Hillah called Béz?2, which, however, as 
Rassam has shown, represents the famous hanging gardens (see 
Basy on, §§ 48). Inthe nineteenth, C. J. Rich and Ker Porter 
revived the Birs Nimriid theory, and most scholars have followed 
them, largely influenced by Nebuchadrezzar’s Borsippa inscrip- 
tion. No one has put this view so plausibly as J. P. Peters, in 
an article which appeared since this article was written (/AL, 
1896, p. 106). The statements of the king are no doubt well 
adapted to illustrate the disrepair into which (see § 4) the tower 
originally intended must have fallen even though they do not 
as Oppert once thought, describe the ‘confusion of tongues.” 
Let us pause upon them for a moment. They tell us that the 
temple-tower (e¢kkurrat) of Borsippa had ‘fallen into decay 
since remote days,’ and indeed that it had never been quite 
completed by its original builder. ‘Rain and storm had thrown 
down its wall; the kiln-bricks of its covering had split; the 
bricks of its chamber were in heaps of rubbish.” ‘To restore it,’ 
says Nehuchadrezzar, ‘the great Lord Marduk impelled my 
mind.” 7 
Borsippa, however, is not the place we should natur- 
ally go to for the tower. Babylon, and Babylon alone 
(which was always distinguished from Borsippaj must 
cover the site. The late Jewish tradition is of no value 
whatever: it grew up, probably, during the Fxile, 
when Nebuchadrezzar’srestoration of the * temple of the 


1 The story as it stands is not, as Stade (ZA TW, 1895, p. 157) 
and Gunkel (Schdpf. 149) (not, of course, on_the ground of the 
pe gs discovery in TSBA 5303 77,, RP 1129 7% 5cp Sayce, 
Hb, Lect, 406) have held, Babylonian. 

2 Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. Mythen, 683 ;ZA TW 9154 
189) ;Sta, Z4 TW 15157 36x [95]. 

3 Carun Sibyll. 397 HF; Jos. Ant, i. 43 5 Syncellus, Chron. 
ed. Dindorf, 81; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, 1 33. Cp Bloch, Die 
oie til des FI. Josephus, 54 7. [79] 5 Freudenthal, Hellenist, 

tudien Lox. 

4 See Jubilees 10 19-26 (Charles, /QR 6208 7). 

5 The Arabic "durr comes through Aram, from Ass. 
agurru, kiln-bricks’ (often) 5 both words are used collectively. 

6 For Sir H. Rawlinson’s view, which differs from the views 
mentioned above, see G. Smith's Chaldean Genesis, edited by 
Sayce, 17t. 

KBS3 652-553 cp COT 1Liog fx 
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seven lights of heaven and earth' was recent. In the 
stkkurrat of the great temple E-sagila (see BABYLON, 
8§ 4, 5), represented, according to Hommel, by Tell 
‘Amran; we have the trne tower ‘of Babel. Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself speaks of this tower in the Borsippa 
inscription. ‘E-temen-an-lei,' he says, ‘ the 2¢furrat 
of Babylon, I restored and finished.’ An account of 
this building has been given from a Babylonian tablet 
by the late George Smith. He tells us that ‘the whole 
height of this tower above its foundation was 15 ger, or 
300 feet, exactly equal to the breadth of the base ; and, 
as the foundation was most probably raised above the 
level of the ground, it would give a height of over 300 
feet above the plain for this grandest of Babylonian 
temples.'2_ What vicissitudes this 2i42urraz, or its pre- 
decessor, passed through in early times, who shall say? 
T.K.C. 


BABI (8aB1 [A]), 1 Esd. 837=Ezra811, BeBAl, 1. 
BABYLON. The word 533 (G®4% BaByAwn), 


Babel, designating the city which, in course of time, 
1, Name, oto, became the capital of the country known 
as Babylonia, is the Hebrew form of 
the native Bab-ili (‘ gate of God,’ or ‘ Gate of the gods’). 
The Accadian or Sumerian name, Ka-dingira, is a 
translation of the Semitic Babylonian. Of the other 
names of the city, Tin-tir, ‘ Seat of life,’ and E or E-ki 
(translated ‘house’ or ‘hollow') are among the best 
known. The existence of these various names is prob- 
ably due to the incorporation, as the city grew, of out- 
lying villages and districts. Among the places which 
seem to have been regarded, in later times, as a part of 
the city, may be mentioned Su-anna (aname sometimes 
apparently interchanged with that of Babylon itself); 
Té, which, though it had, like Babylon, a pzfatu, or 
district of its own, is nevertheless described as being 
‘within Babylon’; and Suppatum and Litamu, ap- 
parently names of plantations ultimately included in the 
city. 

The date of the foundation of Babylon is still un- 
certain. Its association in Gen. 1010 with Erech, 
Akkad, and Calneh implies that according to Hebrew 
tradition it was at least as old as those cities, and con; 
firmation of this is to be found in the bilingual Creation- 
story (see CREATION, § 16 d) ,where it is mentioned as 
coeval with Erech and Nippuru, two primeval cities, the 
latter of which has been proved by the excavations to 
date back to prehistoric times. 

No detailed history of the rise of the city has yet 
come to light. Agum or Agu-kale-rime (about 1550 B.C.) 

7 speaks of the glorious shrines of Marduk 

2. History. and Zirpanitum, in the temple E-sagila, 
whichhe restored with great splendour. About 8928.C., 
Tukulti-Ninip, king of Assyria, took the city, slaying 
the inhabitants, and carrying a vast amount of spoil (in- 
cluding the property and dues of the great temple 
fi-sagila) back with him to Assyria. Sennacherib, how- 
ever, went farther than his predecessor. He says that, 
after having spoiled the city at least once, he devoted 
it to utter destruction. The temples, palaces, and city- 
walls were overthrown. The debris having been cast 
into the canal Arabtu, that waterway was still further 
dammed up, and a flood in consequence ravaged the 
country. Esarhaddon, when he came to the throne, 
began the rebuilding of the city, restoring the temples 
with much splendour ; and the work of beautifying them 
was continued by Sama’-Sum-ukin and A§ur-bani-pal, 
his sons, the former as king of Babylon, and the latter 
as his suzerain. Later, Nabopolassar continued the 
work; but it was left for his son Nebuchadrezzar to 
bring the city to the very height of its glory. Later 
still, Cyrus held his court at Babylon (Su-anna), where 
vassal kings brought him tribute and paid him homage. 
The siege of the place and the destruction of its walls by 


1 See Sayce, A765, Lect., App. ii; but cp Jensen, Kosmol, 
492.0. 
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Darius Hystaspis were the beginning of its decay. 
ferxes is said (Herod. 1183) to have plundered the 
emple of Bélus of the golden statue that Darius had 
1ot dared to remove, and Arrian (336) states that lie 
lestrcyed the temple itself on his return from Greece. 
-le relates also that Alexander wished to restore this 
elebrated fane,! but renounced the idea, as it would 
Lave taken ten thousand men more than two months 
o remove the rubbish alone. Be this as it may, 
\ntiochus Soter, in an inscription found at Birs- 
Nimriid, mentions having restored the temple E-sagila 
the temple of Bélus}, showing that some attempt was 
nade, notwithstanding Alexander's abandonment of the 
ask in despair, to bring order into the chaotic mass of 
‘uin to which it had apparently been reduced. The 
seople of the great city had, in all probability, by 
his time almost entirely migrated to Seleucia, on the 
Tigris ; but the temple services were continued as late as 
the third decade B.c., and probably even into the 
Christian era. The temple was still standing in 127 
3.C. (reign of the Kharacenian king Hyspasines), and 
aad a congregation, who worshipped the god Mardulc 
n combination with Anu, this twofold godhead being, 
tpparently, called Anna-Bél. A small tablet, dated 
‘groth year, Arsaces, king of kings,’ records the bor- 
-owing by two priests of E-sa-bad (the temple of the 
goddess Gula at Babylon) of a certain sum of silver 
yom the treasnry of the temple of Bél. This date, 
which is regarded as Arsacidean, shows that certain 
cemples, including the tower of Bélus, remained, with 
their priesthood and services, as late as the year 29 B,C. 
‘Bab. Or. Record, 4133). 

Rather more than 50 miles south of Bagdad, on the 
zast bank of the Euphrates, lie the ruins still identified 
by tradition as those of Babylon. These 
remains consist of a series of extensive, 
irregularly-shapedmounds covering, from north to south, 
a distance of about 5 miles. Babil, the northmost ruin, 
has, according to Ainsworth, a square superficies of 
120,000 ft., and a height of 64 ft. The next in order 
is the Mujellibeh, of about the same superficies and a 
height of 28 ft. After this come two mounds close 
together, the Kasr or ‘ palace,' and that called ‘Amrain- 
ibn-'Ali to the south of it. These two together have a 
superficies of 104, 000ft., and a height of 67 ft., or with 
the deres, or stone monument, 1x5 ft. Most of these 
two mounds is ‘enclosed within an irregular triangle 
formed by two lines of ramparts and the river, the area 
being about 8 miles’ (Loftus). Other remains, includ- 
ing two parallel lines of rampart, are scattered about, 
and there are the remains of an embankment on the 
river side. On the W. bank are the ruins of a palace 
said to be that of Neriglissar. 

According to Herodotus (1178-187), the city formed a 
vast square, 480 stades (554 miles) in circumference. 

Around the city was a large ditch of 

. Greek running water, and beyond that a great 
deter ptichs. rampart zoo cubits high and 50 trad, 
there being on it room enough for a four-horse chatiot 
to pass, and even to turn, in addition to space sufficient 
for ‘chambers facing each other.' The top, therefore, 
would seem to have resembled a kind of street. The 
wall was pierced by a hundred gateways closed with 
brazen gates. On reaching the Euphrates, which (Hero- 
dotus says) divided the city, it was met by walls which 
lined the banks of the stream. The streets were arranged 
at right angles. Where those which ran down to the 
Euphrates met the river-wall, there were gateways allow- 
ing access to the river. On each bank of the Euphrates 


8. Ruins. 


1 A confirmation of this occurs in the tablet Bu. 88-5-12, 619, 
which is dated in 6th year of Aliksandarris (Alexander), and 
refers to ro mana of silver as tithe paid ana dakt Sa Spiré sa 
E-sangil (so to be read, according to the Aramaic docket), ‘for 
the clearing away of the dust (rubbish) of E-sangil (E-sagila)’ 
(Oppert in the Comptes Rendus de f Acad. desIuscr. et Belles 
Lettres, 1898, pp. 414 77-)» 
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werercertain fortified buildings, the ‘royal palace being 
on one side, and the temple of Bélus on the other, The 
latter was a tower in stages, with an exterior winding 
ascent leading from stage to stage, and about half-way 
up a resting-place for the visitor. The top was sur- 
mounted by a spacious chapel, containing a richly 
covered bed and a golden table. None passed the 
night there, according to the priests, except a woman. of 
tlie country whom the god had speciallychosen. Lower 
clown was another chapel containing a seated statue of 
Zeus (Bel-Marduk) and a large table, both of solid gold. 
Outside were two altars, one of them of gold; and it 
was here that the golden statue that was carried away 
by Xerxes formerly stood. Herodotus speaks also of the 
large reservoir, constructed, he says, by Queen Nitocris, 
and of the embankments and the bridge that she made, 
the last being a series of piers of stone built in the river, 
connected by wooden drawbridges which were withdrawn 
at night. Nitdcris caused to be erected, over the most 
frequented gate of the city, the tomb which she after- 
wards occupied; but this, he says, was removed by 
Darius, who thought that it was a. pity that the gate 
should remain unused, and coveted the treasure that she 
was supposed to have placed there, which he failed to 
find. The houses of the city, according to Herodotus, 
were three and four stories high. He does not mention 
the hanging gardens. 

Ctésias (ap. Diod. Siculus, 27 7) makes the circuit 
of the city only 360 stades (41m. 600 yds.). It lay on 
both sides of the Euphrates, which was crossed by a 
bridge at its narrowest point. The bridge was similar 
to that described by Herodotus, and measured 5 stades 
(3032 ft.) in length and 30ft.in breadth. At each end was 
a royal palace, that on the E. being the more splendid. 
There was a part called the twofold royal city, which 

. Was surrounded by three walls, the outmost having. a 

circuit of 7 m. Theheight of the middle wall, which 
swas circular, was 300 ft.; that of its towers, 420 ft. 
The inmost wall, however, was even higher. The 
walls of the second enclosure and those of the third 
were faced with coloured bricks, enamelled with various 
designs. Among them were representations of Semi- 
ramis and Ninus slaying the, leopard and the lion. 
The two palaces were joined by a tunnel under the 
river as well as by a bridge. DiodGrus mentions the 
square lake, and describes the temple of Bélus, which, 
he says, had a statue of Zeus (Bél-Marduk} 40 ft. 
high, and statues of Hera and Rhea (probably Zir- 
panitum [see SUCCOTH-BENOTH} and the goddess 
Damkina). He describes the famous hanging gardens, 
which were square, and measured 400 ft. each way, 
rising in terraces, and provided with earth enough to 
accommodate trees of great size. (For other Greek 
accounts, see (1) Arrian, Amadé. 7251, and Plut. Alex. 
74; (2} Diod. Sic. 27-10, Curt. Ruf. 5124-35; (3)Strab. 
1625; (4) Diod. 19100, 7 and Plut. Demetr. 7; (5) 
Philistr. /4¢. Apoll. 125; to which may be added (6) 
Bérossus in Jos. Ant. x. 111, C. Ap. lig f-, and Eus. 
Prep. Ev. 9467 € d). 

The best native account of the glories of Babylon is 
probably that of the well-known king Nebuchadrezzar 
b. Nebuchad es much who "indeed, may’ be said to 

Hts have practically rebuilt it. The most im- 

_ portant edifice to him was the temple 
of Bélus (E-sagila, later called E-saggil or E-sangil), 
and with this he begins, speaking first of the shrine of 
Marduk, the wall of which he covered with massive gold, 
lapis-lazuli, and white limestone. He refers to the 
two gates of the temple, and the place of the assembly, 
where the oracles were declared, and gives details of the 
work done upon them. It was apparently a part of 
this temple that he calls E-temen-ana-ki, ‘the temple 
of the foundation of heaven and earth,' and describes 
as the 'tower of Babylon’ (z¢kurat Babi), stating 
that he ‘raised its head’ in burnt brick and lapis-lazuli 
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(cp BABEL, Tower oF,-§ 7). After referring to 
various other shrines and temples, he speaks of Imgur- 
Bél and Nimitti-Bél, the two great ramparts of the 
city, built, or rather, rebuilt, by his father Nabo- 
polassar, who, however, had not been able to finish 
them. ' Nebuchadrezzar goes on to describe what 
he and his father had done on these defences—the 
digging and bricking of the moat, the bricking of the 
banks of the Euphrates, the improvement of the road- 
way called Aa-ibur-Sabii, the elevation of which Nebu- 
chadrezzar raised ‘ from the shining gate to (theroadway 
called) IStar-sakipat-tébi-Sa,’ and soon. In consequence 
of the raising of this street, the great city gates of the 
walls Imgur-Bél and Nimitti-Bél had to be made higher. 
They were at the same time decorated with lapis-lazuli 
and figures af bulls and serpents, provided with doors 
of cedar covered with bronze. Then, to strengthen the 
city still further, Nebuchadrezzar built, 4000 cubits be- 
yond Imgur-Bél, another wall (with doors of cedar 
covered with bronze), surrounded with a ditch. To 
make the approach of an enemy to the city still more 
difficult, he surrounded the district with * great waters’ 
like unto the sea. After this he turned his attention 
to the royal palace, a structure which reached from the 
great wall Imgur-Bél to the canal of the rising sun, 
called Libilbegalla, and from the bank of the Euphrates 
to the street Aa-ibur-Sabi, It had been constructed, 
he says, by his father Nabopolassar ; but its foundations 
had been weakened by a flood and by the raising of the 
street. This edifice Nebuchadrezzar placed in good 
repair, and adorned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
and every token-of magnificence, after rearing it high ‘ as 
the wooded hills.' Other constructions that he made 
were a wall 490 cubits long (apparently intended to serve 
as an additional defence to a part of the outer wall) 
called Nimitti-Bél, and, between the two walls, a struc- 
ture of brick, surmounted with a great edifice, destined 
for his royal seat. This palace, which joined that of 
his father, was erected in fifteen days. After adorning it 
with gold, silver, costly woods,.and lapis lazuli, he built 
two great walls around it, one of them being constructed 
of stone. 

There is a substantial agreement between this _descrip- 
tion and the description of the Greek writers. E-sagila, 
'the high-headed temple,’ is the temple of 
Bélus ; the palace Constructed in fifteen 
days is that referred to by Josephus as 

accounts. having been built in the same short period 
(Azz. x. 11». Nebuchadrezzar does not refer to the 
reservoir mentioned by the Greeks; but we may recog- 
nise it in the ‘ great waters, like the mass of the seas,’ 
which he carried round the district, and designed for the 
same purpose — namely. defence against hostile attack. 
The walls, Nimitti- Bél and Imgur-Bél, are the outer 
and inner walls respectively, and the latter may be that 
which, according to Herodotus (above, § 4), ran along 
the banks of the river. The hanging gardens are not 
referred to by Nebnchadrezzar, and it is therefore very 
doubtful, notwithstanding the statement of Ctésias, 
whether this king built them. Such erections were not 
uncommon in Assyria, and it is even possible that they 
were due to the initiative of a king of that country. 
In the palace of ASur-bani-pal at Kuyunjik, which was 
discovered and excavated by Rassam, was a room the 
bas-reliefs of which were devoted to scenes illustrating 
that king's Babylonian war, one of which shows a garden 
laid out on a slope, and continued above on a structure 
of vaulted brickwork, an arrangement fairly in accord 
with the description of the Babylonian hanging gardens 
given by Diodorus and Pliny; and it is noteworthy that 
the latter attributes them to a Syrian (Assyrian) king 
who reigned at Babylon, and built them to gratify a wife 
whom he loved greatly. This bas-relief was regarded 
by Sr Henry Rawlinson and George Smith as repre- 
senting the hanging gardens at Babylon, and a neigh-~ 
bouring sculpture, which shows a series of fortified walls, 


6. Native 
and Greek 
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three or more, as well as a palace, probably represents 
the walls of the city as they were in the time of ASur- 
bani-pal and his brother Sama§’-Sum-ukin, with whom he 
waged war. The palace has columns supported on the 
backs of lions. 

A few additional details concerning tlie city are 
given bv some of the manv contract-tablets found on 

: the spot. he city gates, some of the 
7. Details from Candleo"and the streets and roadways 
COMbrAct- 
fa biets. seem to have been named after the 
gods. Weread of the gates of Zagaga, 
Ninip, and Sama3, and of the canal Nar Banitum. 
Others of the canals received the names of the cities to 
which they flowed (e.g., the Borsippa canal, and the old 
Cuthah canal). The tablets confirm the statement of 
Q. Curtius that the houses of the city did not fill all 
the space enclosed by the walls, the greater part of the 
ground being apparently fields, gardens, and plantations 
of date-palms and other trees, sufficient to furnish all 
the provisions that the city needed in event of siege. 
There is no mention, in the native records, of a bridge 
across the Euphrates, such as is described by the 
Greeks; but a contract-tablet of the time of Darius 
seems to refer to a bridge of boats. There is no con- 
firmation of the statement that there was a tunnel under 
the river. 

There have been various conjectures as to the 
identification of the different ruins on the site of 
Babylon, Rich thought that the hang- 
Bonstab isa, g, ne gardens were represented by the 

“mound known as Babil, and this is 
the opinion of Rassam, who found there ‘four ex- 
quisitely-built wells of red granite in the S. portion of 
the mound.’ They are supplied with water from the 
Euphrates, which flows about a mile away, and their 
depth is about 140 ft. Originally, he thinks, they were 


The country of Babylonia, called by classical writers 
BaByAWwNta, takes its name from that of its principal 
city BABYLON (g.v., § 1). In the OT 
the city and the country are not sharply 
distinguished; both are frequently included under the 


Hebrew baa. In other passages the country is termed 
“WY, Shinar (see SHINAR), while in post-exilic times 
the whole nation are referred to as DIYS, ‘Chal- 
deeans,’ and the country as D'IWD YR, ‘the land 
of the Chaldeans’ (see CHALDEA). Among the 
Babylonians themselves there was no single name for 
the whole country until the third Babylonian dynasty 
(eighteenth to twelfth century B.c.), when the Kassite 
designation of a portion of the country as Karduniash 
was extended and adopted in the royal inscriptions as a 
general name for the country,—a use of the term that 
was retained throughout the whole period of the nation’s 
history. _Thewhole of Babylonia could also be expressed 
by the double title Sumér and Akkad, which the Baby- 
lonians adopted from the previous non-Semitic in- 
habitants of the land, Akkad designating the northern 
half of the country and Sumér the southern half. The 
use of the former name was extended in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period, and the word in such phrases as ‘the 
king of Akkad’ and ‘ thearmy of Akkad’ was employed 
to designate the whole country. The terms &zdrat 
arba'tm, ‘the four quarters,’ and &£sSa¢u, ‘the world,’ 


which occur in the royal titles far hibrat arba’'im, : king 
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about 50 or 60 ft. higher. Rassam regards Mujellibeh 
as representing the palace begun by Nabopolassar and 
finished by Nebuchadrezzar in fifteen days. Remains 
of enamelled tiles of various colours and designs are 
found, he says, only on that spot. The Kasr he takes 
to be the remains of the Temple of Bélus, though he 
frankly admits that there are many difficulties in the 
way of this identification. As the latest opinions, 
carefully formed by one who has frequently been on 
the spot, they will probably be considered to possess 
a special value. 

The two queens, Semiramis and Nitécris, to whom 
so many of the wonders of ancient Babylon are attributed, 
are not mentioned on the native monuments of the 
Babylonians, as far as we are at present acquainted 
with them.+ In all probability, the explanation of this 
difficulty is that they suggested the erection of the 
works in question, and the reigning ruler (probably their 
husbands) carried. them out. Only careful exploration 
of the sites can decide satisfactorily the real nature of 
each ruin—by whom it was built, or rebuilt, or restored 
—and the changes that it underwent in the course of 
ages. The discovery of the wells at Babil seems to 
place the nature of that ruin beyond doubt, though 
Oppert (Comptes Rendus, 1898, p. 420) thinks that its 
distance from the other remains is too great, in view of 
the fact that Alexander, when suffering from a mortal 
illness, was carried from the castle to the baths and the 
hanging gardens (Plut. dex. ch. 76; Arrian, Zxp. Al. 
725). Much more may be expected from the German 
explorations. 

There is a thorough article on the history and the 
topography of the city of Babylon in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Xeabnc, der class. Alterthumswiss, ii. (96). On the 
Babylon of the NT see PETER, EPISTLES OF, § 7, and 
cp ROME. T.G.P. 


of the four quarters,’ and far Sati, ‘king of the 
world,’ were employed to express extensions of the 
Babylonian empire beyond the natural limits of the 
country (cp MESOPOTAMIA). 
The natural features that bound the country of Baby- 
lonia are the Persian Gulf on the S., the Arabian desert 
cts on the W., and the Tigris on the E., 
2. Description. while the limit from Assyria on the N. 
may be placed roughly at the line where the slightly 
elevated plain to the N. changes to the alluvial level. 
At the present day Babylonia. in the S. differs con- 
siderably in size and conformation from the ancient 
aspect of the country. The soil carried down by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates is considerable, and the 
alluvium so formed at the head of the Persian Gulf 
increases to-day at the rate of about a mile in seventy 
years ; moreover, it is thought by some that the rate 
of formation was considerably more rapid in ancient 
times. Thus in the early period of Babylonian his- 
tory the Persian Gulf extended some 320 to 130 miles 
farther north than it extends at present, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates each entering the sea at a separate mouth. 
The country was thus protected on the S. by the sea, 
and on the W. by the desert which, rising a few feet 
above the plain of Babylonia, approached within thirty 


I On Sammuramat the wife of Rammian-nirari (or Addu-nirari) 
III., see Assyria, §32. Apparently the only queen who reigned 
inher ownright was Kiaga-Bau or Bau-éllit, in whose reign or ens 
similar to those belonging to the time of Sargon of Agacé and 
his son were composed. She belongs to a very early period. 
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miles of the Euphrates; and it was only from the N. 
and E. sides that it was open to invasion. From the 
mountainous country to the E., across the Tigris, the 
Kassite and Elamite tribes found it easy to descend 
upon- the fertile Babylonian plain, while after the rise 
of the Assyrian empire the boundary between Assyria 
and Babylonia was constantly in dispute. 

The principal cities of the country'were situated in 
two groups : one in the north; the other in the south, 
3. Citi nearer the sea. The southernmost city was 
Bees Eridu, the modern Abu-Shahrein, situated 
on the Euphrates not far from the ancient coast-line of 
the Persian Gulf. To the W. of Abu-Shahrein the 
mound of Mukayyar marks the site of the ancient city 
of Ur (see UR}. Between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
to the NW. of Ur stood Larsam or Larsa, the modern 
Senkereh, and to the W. of Larsam the city of Erech, 
the remains of-which are buried under the mounds of 
Warka. To the E. of Warka, on the E. bank of the 
Shatt-el-Hai, the mounds of Telloh! represent the city 


of Sirpurla, or Laga’ (as it was known in the later 
period of its history); the two cities, Isin and Maru, 
the sites of which have not yet been identified with 
certainty, complete the list of the principal cities in 
the S. The N. group of cities consists of Babylon, 
situated on the Euphrates, near the modern town of 
Hillah (see BABYLON) ; Borsippa, marked by the mound 
of Birs-Nimriid, not far from Babylon, on the SW.; 
Cuthah, the modern Tell-Ibrahim (see CUTHAH), to 
the N. of Babylon; Sippar, the modern Abu-Habbah ; 
the city of Ki§, still nearer the metropolis ; and Nippur, 
the modern Niffer (the southernmost city of the group), 
to the N. of the Shaft-en-Nil. The site of the city of 
Agadé, which was in the northern half of the country, 
probably not far from Babylon, has not been satis- 
factorily identified. 

The present state of the country differs consider- 
ably from that presented by it in ancient times. All 

ancient writers describe Babylonia as ex- 
istaeeanleg ceedingly fertile and producing enormous 
* quantities of grain; but at the present day 
long neglect of cultivation has rendered the greater part 
of it an arid waste, varied in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers by large tracts of marsh land. There are still 
visible throughout the country embankments and 
trenches which mark the courses of ancient canals, by 
which the former dwellers in the land regulated their 
abundant water-supply, which was not allowed to swell 
the areas covered by the swamps, but was utilised for 
the systematic irrigation of the country. The whole 
land, in fact, was formerly intersected by a network of 
canals, and to the systematic irrigation of its alluvial 
soil may be traced the secret of Babylonia’s former 
fertility. 

The principal products of the country were wheat 
and dates. The former gave an enormous return. 
The latter supplied the Babylonians with wine, vinegar, 
and a species of flour for baking; from the sap of the 
date tree was obtained palm-sugar ; ropes were made 
from its fibrous bark, and its wood furnished a light 
but tough building material. Wine was also obtained 
from the seed of the sesame plant; and barley, millet, 
and vetches were grown in large quantities. In addition 
to the palm, the cypress was common}; poplars, acacias, 
and pomegranates grew in the neighbourhood of the 
streams; but the cultivation of the vine, and of oranges, 
apples, and pears, was artificial. The enormous reeds 
which abound in the swamps were used by the Baby- 
lonians for the construction of huts and light boats, and 
for fencing round the fields. 

The domestic animals of the Babylonians w-.e camels, 
horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and- dogs; while the lion, 
the wild ox, the wild boar, and the jackal were the 
principal wild animals found in the country; gazelles 
and hares were not uncommon; a great variety of birds 

4 Perhaps =Tell Loh, 
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haunted the marshes and the plains ; and fish, princi- 
pally barbel and carp, were abundant in the rivers. 

The language spoken by both the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians is usually referred to as ‘ Assyrian.’ It 

belongs to the northern group of the 

5, Language, ng yi SrOUP 

Semitic languages, claiming a closer 
relationship to Phcenician, Hebrew 
(see HEBREW LANGUAGE), Syriac, and the other Ara- 
maic dialects (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE), than to the 
more southern group, which comprises the Sabaean or 
Himyaritic, the Arabic, and the Ethiopic tongues. But 
while in its nominal and verbal formations it exhibits 
the Semitic idea of inflection from roots, and while 
those roots themselves are found in the other Semitic 
languages, it has been subjected to a stronger’ foreign 
influence and has assimilated, to an extent that is not 
met with in any other of the Semitic languages, a 
considerable body of non-Semitic words and expres- 
sions. The influence exerted by the previous inhabit- 
ants of Babylonia upon their Semitic conquerors was 
indelible, and throughout their whole literature, especi- 
ally in their mythological and religious compositions, 
words of non-Semitic origin are constantly met with. 

The language possessed the‘ vowel sounds, a,4, e, &, i, i, U, a, 
and the consonantal sounds b, g, d, z, h, t, k, 1, m, n, s, p, s, k, 

x, 8, and t, representing the Hebrew 3, 3,7, 1, 4 
6. Sounds. (2., &), 2,5, D3 DD) & Pw, and m 

The existence of the e sound in Assyrian has 
been questioned, and it is true that the signs containing e 
and i are constantly interchanged; but that the e sound 
was used at least for a certain period, may be regarded as 
practically certain, for not only is it,required to explain cer- 
tain vowel-changes which occur, but it is also vouched for by 
the Greek and Hebrew forms of certain Babylonian words, and 
by the occurrence of some twelve signs in the syllabary, the 
existence of which is more naturally explained by the supposi- 
tion that they contain the vowele, than by the assumption that 
they are merely duplicates for certain other signs which un- 
doubtedly contain the vowel i The pronunciation of the 
consonants is in the main the same as that of the equivalent. 
consonants in Hebrew. With regard to the pronunciation of 
the consonants 6, d, k, p, and Z, it is possible that in Assyrian, 
as in Hebrew and Aramaic, they were pronounced as spirants 
when coming between two vowel sounds, in writing, however, 
no distinction is indicated. It may be noted, that, while the 
Assyrians made no distinction in their pronunciation of k and 
k, the Babylonians pronounced the latter as g; that among 
the later Babylonians, at least, 7 appears to have been pro- 


nounced asv; and that the pronunciation of & by the Assyrians 
gradually approximated to s, The Semitic sounds represented 


by the Hebrew consonants x, 7, 1 n@e, 0), » and ye, & 
and ©, are not distinguished in the Assyrian syllabary, as will 
be apparent from the following examples given in transliteration, 
the equivalent roots in Hebrew or Arabic being added in paren- 
theses : akélu, ‘to eat’ (box); alaku, ‘to go’ (qb) ledéshu, 
‘to be new’ (yin); edér%, ‘to cross’ (pr) 5 erébu, ‘to enter’ 
(98); aladu, ‘tobear ’(53); and enkku, ‘to suck’(p3»). That 
these sounds were not distinguished is due to the fact that the 
Babylonians did not originate their own system of writing, but 


borrowed the system they found in use among the eartier in- 
habitants of the country. 


This method of writing has been termed ‘ cuneiform,’ 
since the wedge (Latin cuneus) forms the basis of the 
7. Writi written character in the later periods 

/ WIENS. oF its development. Each character 
or sign, in faci, consists of a single wedge, or is 
made up of different kinds of wedges in various 
combinations, the wedges of most common occurrence 


being the upright wedge if the horizontal wedge =~, and 


the arrow head G while the sloping wedges a v. and 


occur in several characters. The characters are 
written from left toright, and, except in some poetical com- 
positions, no space is necessarily left between the words ; 
every line, however, with one or two isolated exceptions, 
ends with a complete word. The following Assyrian 
signs will serve to’illustrate some of the methods of com- 
bination adopted in the formation of the later char- 


esters: yo EL EN, DEY CEN Basal, 
ly, <i, ey i. FEY. Tn the earliest forms 
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of the writing, however, there is no trace of the wedge : 


Peary we characters consist of straight lines. 
8. Origin. This is due to the fact that cuneiform was 
merely a descendant of a system of picture-writing. 

In the case of many of the characters which occur in the most 
ancient inscriptions it is still possible to recognise the original 
pictures which underlie them. For example the sign for ‘heaven,’ 

god,’ ‘high,’ is a star with eight points, or possibly a circle 
intersected by four diameters; the sign for 'sun' is a rough 
circle representing the sun's disk 5 the sign for ‘ ox’ is the head 
of an ox with horns ; the sign for ‘grain’ is an ear of corn. 

All the characters, however, did not descend from pictures. 
Some were formed artificially by combination. Thus the sign 
for 'water' when placed within that for 'mouth' gave a new 
sign with the meaning ‘to drink’ ; the sign for food placed 
within the sign for 'mouth' gave a sign with the meaning 'to 
eat'; the sign for 'wild-ox was formed by placing the sign for 
‘mountain * within that for ox’; while other signs were formed 
by writing a character twice or three times. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that the artificial formation of characters was customary to 
a considerable extent. According to a theory recently put 
forward by Delitzsch,1 certain strokes and combinations of strokes 
to be traced in the oldest forms of many of the characters had a 
meaning inherent in themselves, and formed the motive on the 
basis of which the signs containing them were developed. This 
question, however, is one on which it is impossible to form a 
conclusion until more of the inscriptions of the earliest period, 
recently discovered, have been published. 

In the later forms which the characters assumed the original 
lines gave way to wedges from the fact that the scribes employed 
extensively soft clay instead of stone as a material on which to 
write. A line formed by a single pressure of the style naturally 
assumed the form of a wedge, while the increased clearness 
and uniformity which resulted secured for the wedge its final 
adoption. In addition to the changes which occurred in the 
forms of the characters, there was a development in their signifi- 
cation. Originally representing complete words or ideas, they 
were gradually employed to express the sounds of the words 
they represented apart from their meaning; and thus were 
developed their syllabic values. 

The Babvlonians adopted this method of writing from 

9. Principles. the non-Semitic race (see below, §§ 43, 

71 2) whom thev found in possession of 
the country, and they adapted the system to their own 
idiom. 

Tocharacters or groups of characters representing Sumerian 
words they assigned the Semitic words which were equivalent 
to them in meaning ; they also employed the signs phonetically, 
the syllables they represented consisting either of a vowel and 
a consonant (simple syllables)—-e.$.,, ha, .1{ se—or of a vowel 
between two consonants(compound syllables)—e.g., meat, Kit, lal. 
The system was further complicated Lis the fact that the majority 
of signs were polyphonous— that is to say, they had more than 
one syllabic value and could be used as ideograms for more than 
one word. A sign, therefore, might be used in one of three ways = 
as a syllable in a word written phonetically, or as an ideogram 
for acomplete word, or as one sign in a group of two or more 
signs which together formed an ideogram & a complete ward. 

hat this mixed method of ideographic and phonctic writir 

was often found ambiguous is attested by the methods which tl 
Babylonians took to simplify it. (1) One of these methods con- 
sisted in adding to a word what has been termed its determzna- 
tive, a sign attached to a word to indicate the class of thing to 
which it refers. Thus a special sign was placed before male Droner 
names, another before female proper names ; the sign for ‘ god" 
was placed before the names of deities ; the sign for ‘country” 
regularly preceded the names of countrics ; similar determinalives 
were used before the names of cities, mountains, rivers, tribes, 
professions, woods, plants, stones, garments, vessels, certain 
animals, the names of the months; stars, etc., while in a few 
classes the determinative is placed after the word, as in the case 
of places, birds, fish, etc. A determinative was never pro- 
nounced ‘it was designed only asa guide to the reader, indicating 
the character of the word it accompanied. (2) Another aid to 
the reader consisted in adding to an ideogram what has been 
termed its phonetic complenzent—that is to say, the final syllable 
of the word for which it is intended. By this means the reader 
is not only assisted in assigning the correct word to the ideogram, 
but also, in the case of verbs, is enabled to detect with greater 
ease the stem and tense intended by the writer. Even with this 
assistance, the writing, with its list of more than five hundred 
characters, was necessarily complicated. The use of déograms 
was never entirely given up, and, although in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period simple syllables were employed in preference to 
compound syllables, the Assyrians and Babylonians never 
attained the further development of an alphabet. 


The decipherment of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions resulted from the labours 
of scholars who had previously devoted 
ment. themselves to the interpretation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in old Persian. 
From the sixth to the fourth century Bc. the Persians made 


10. Decipher- 


1 Die Entstehung des dltesten Schrifisystems (Leipsic, 1897). 
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ise for their inscriptions of a character which they had borrowed 
originally from the Babylonians. Other nations of W. Asia also, 
such as the Susians and the people dwelling around Lake Van, 
oorrowed from Babylon the idea of cuneiform writing, in some 
vases making use of the Babylonian characters, in others modify- 
ing them to a greater or less extent. The changes introduced 
oy the Persians when they borrowed the idea of writing by means 
of wedges were considerable, for, instead of employing a sign-list 
of several hundred characters representing syllables and complete 
words, they confined themselves to thirty-nine, each of which 
represented a single alphabetic value. Of the various systems 
of cuneiform writing, therefore, the Persian was by far the 
simplest. The Achzmenian kings who ruled in Persia at this 
period numbered among their subjects the peoples of Susia and 
Babylonia, these countries having by conquest been added to 
their empire. When, therefore, they set up an_ inscription 
recording their campaigns or building operations, they added, 
by the side of the Persian text, Susian and Bahylonian transla- 
tions inscribed in the cuneiform characters employed by these 
two nations. There are thus engraved on the palaces and rocks 
of Persia trilingual inscriptions In the old Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonian characters, and it will be obvious that as soon as 
one of these three characters could be read the way would he 
opened for the decipherment of the other two. Of the three 
the Persian, with its comparatively small number of signs, is 
(as we have said) the simplest, and it was therefore natural that 
it was the first to attract the serious attention of scholars. 

Grotefend, in a paper published in 1802, supplied the key to a 
correct method of decipherment. Taking two short inscriptions 

in the old Persian character which Niehuhr 
11. Grotefend. had copied at Persepolis, he submitted them 
to an analysis. The inscriptions, he found, 
coincided throughout, with the exception of certain groups of 
characters, which, he conjectured, might represent proper names. 
On this assumption each inscription contained two proper names, 
the name of the king who set it up, and, it might be supposed, 
that of his father. But the name which occurred first in one 
inscription was the name which stood second in the other—that 
is to say, the three different groups of characters must represent 
the names of three monarchs following one another in direct 
succession. From the fact that the inscriptions were found in 
the ruins of Persepolis it might be concluded that their writers 
were Persian kings; and when he applied, by way of experi- 
ment, the three names Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, he found 
that they fitted the characters admirably. On his further de- 
ciphering the name of Cyrus he obtained correct values for more 
than a quarter of the alphahet. 

Of the forty Persian si of which one is merely a diagonal 
stroke employed for dividing the words from one another, Grote- 
end's first alphabet included thirty. He subsequently sug- 
gested values for thirty-five characters ; hut he did not improve 
upon his original alphabet. He correctly identified a, #, d, p, 
47, 8, and §; his values &, dj, and ¢# were practically correct 5 
and his w was not far off the correct value 2, About 1822 St, 
Martin took up the investigation, working at the decipherment 
or the next ten years, but without much result jhe identified ¢ and 
v, however, and. for the vowel 7, which had been read as ¢ by. 
Grotefend, he gave the improvedreadingy. Thecharacters forse 
and # were identified by Rask in 1826,and Burnouf in hismemoir 
published ten years later, identified #, 6, and z, while his reading; 
4andgh for two other characters were great improvements on the 
suggestions of Grotefend and St. Martin. In the same year 
Lassen produced his first alphabet improvements on which he 
published in 1839 and 1844,in a few'cases making use of the sug- 
gestions of Jacquet and Beer which had been published soon 
after the appearance of his first alphabet. He suggested correct 
readings for at least ten characters, and improved readings of 
some others. This final alphabet did not contain many incorrect 
identifications. The scholar who did most, however, for 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions was the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. He first turned his attention to the subject 

: in 1835, when stationed at Kirmanshah, on 
12. Rawlinson. the western frontier of Persia. At that time 
he had only heard of Grotefend's discovery ; 
he had not seen a copy of his alphabet, and did not even know 
on what inscriptions it had been based. Thus he began the 
work of decipherment from the beginning. For his first analysis 
he took two short inscriptions similar to those used for the 
purpose by Grotefend, which yielded him the names of Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes. During the next year he had 
increased his list of names by the correct identification of 
Arsames, Ariamnes, Teispes, Achxmenes, and Persia. It was 
not until the autumn of 1836that he first had an opportunity of 
seeing the works of Grotefend and St. Martin. Then he per- 
ceived that his own alphabet, based as it was on longer in- 
scriptions, was far in advance of the results obtained by them. 
In 1837 he copied the greater part of the long inscription at 
Behistun, containing the annals of Dariys, and forwarded a 
translation of the first two paragraphs to the Royal Asiatic 
Society; but next summer, while at Teheran, he heard that 
Bnrnouf's publication had meanwhile anticipated many of 
his improvements. In the autumn of 1838 he obtained the 
published copies of the Persepolitan inscriptions, and with the 
help of the allied languages of Sanscrit and Zend, analysed 
every word in the inscriptions that had up to that time Been 
copied. He then found that Lassen’s alphabet confirmed many 
of his own conclusions; but he obtained assistance from it in the 
case of only one character. 
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1t will thus be seen that Rawlinson worked out the characters 
of the Persian alphabet for himself,independently of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries ; but if was not on this achievement 
that he himself based his title to originality. He justly claims 
that, whereas his predecessors had succeeded only in reading a 
few proper names and royal titles, he had been the first to present 
to the world a correct atical translation of over two 
hundred lines of cuneiform writing. This translation was in the 
hands of the Royal Asiatic Saciefy, and was being prepared for 
publication in 1839, when his duties in Afghanistan put an end 
to his studies for some years. It was not until 1845 that he 
found leisure to complete the work, in which year he published 
his memoir containing a complete translationof the whole Persian 
text of the Behistun inscription.t 

Now that he had completed the decipherment of the 
old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, Rawlinson turned 

13. Bab his attention to the Babylonian cuneiform. 
» BADY- comparison of the third column of the 
lonian. Behistun inscription with the now known 
Persian text occurring in the first column was the 
starting-point of his studies, and in 1851 he published 
the text and translation of the Babylonian part of this 
inscription, at the same time demonstrating the fact that 
the Babylonian characters were polyphonous. The his- 
torical inscriptions on cylinders, slabs, and stelai that 
had been found in Assyria and Babylonia meanwhile 
afforded ample material for study, and other workers 
lent their aid in the decipherment. In the years 1849- 
1852 Hincks contributed papers to the Royal Irish 
Academy. His most important discovery was the 
determination of the syllabic nature of Babylonian writ- 
ing. Subsequently Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris, and 
Oppert, while devoting themselves to the further interpre- 
tation of the historical inscriptions, classified the principal 
grammatical rules of the language, and so brought the 
work of decipherment to an end. 

The earliest explorers of Babylonia did not undertake 
systematic excavation. They devoted themselves to 
surveying and describing the ruins that 
were still visible upon the surface. The 
most valuable memoirs on the subject 
are those on the site of Babylon compiled by Rich, who 
from 1808 till 1821 was the Hon. East India Company's 
resident at Bagdad. Systematic excavations were 
first undertaken in Babylonia during the years 1849-55, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson assisted by 
Loftus and Taylor. 

In 1854 Rawlinson excavated at Birs Nimrod near the 
Euphratesa few miles SW. of Hillah, a mound that marks the site 
of a great zikkurrat erected by Nebuchadrezzar II. within the 
boundaries of the ancient city of tiles Here, in addition 
to tracing the plan of the ‘building, he found fine cylinders 
recording Nehnchadrezzar's building operations. He also suc- 
cessfully excavated the mounds Kasr and Babil, to the N. of 
Hillah, within the site of ancient Babylon ; and during the same 
period excavations were conducted ‘at the mound of Niffer 
to the SE. of Hillah, marking the site of the ancient city of 
Nippur, and _in S. Babylonia at the mounds of Warka, the’site 
of Erech, Senkereh the site of Larsa, and Mukayyar the 
site of Ur. While Rawlinson was carrying on these extensive 
excavations, the French furnished an expedition which was 
placed under the direction of Fresnel and Oppert, and during 
the years 1851-54 did valuable service, especiatly in surveying 
and describing the site of the ancient city of Babylon. In 1878 
the Trustees of the British Museum again undertook systematic 
excavations, which were continued down to the year 1883 under 
the direction of their agent H. Rassani. Excavations were 
undertaken in the neighbonrhood of Hillah, at Tell-Ibrahin, the 
site of the ancient city of Cnthah, and at Abu-Habbah, the site 
of Sippar, where exceedingly rich finds of tablets and cylinders 
were made. The various expeditions of George Smith and E. 
A. Wallis gt resulted in the recovery of many Babylonian 
inscriptions, The French have obtained rich finds of sculptures 
and inscriptions of the early period at Telloh, in consequence of 
the exertions of de Sarzec, who, since his appointment as French 
vice-consul at Bassorah (Basra) in 1877, has devoted himself to 
the thorough excavation of the mounds that mark the site of the 
ancient city of Sirpurla. _.The most recent excavations are those 
of the Americans at Niffer, which were begun in 1888; they 
were ably conducted by Haynes, and have only recently been 
discontinued. 

With the exception of those at Telloh, the mounds 


of Babylonia, unlike those of Assyria (g.v., § 10), do 
not yield many sculptures or reliefs; but the excavations 
have enabled us to trace the history of the brick-built 


1 See JRAS 10. 
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valaces and temples, while the ‘ finds’ comprise votive 
ablets of stone and inscribed alabaster vases, building- 
ascriptions upon cylinders, and thousands of inscribed 
lay tablets, many of which are of great literary, his- 
orical, and scientific interest. 
As the soil of Babylonia is alluvial, it is entirely 
vithout metals, and even without stone, both of which 
15. Buildi had to be imported from other countries. 
5, Building. this scarcity of stone had a consider- 
tble influence on the character of Babylonian architecture. 
The difficulties of transport prohibited its adoption as 
. building material except to a very small extent, and 
is excellent clay was obtainable throughout the whole 
of Babylonia, all the temples and palaces as well as 
srivate dwellings were composed throughout of brick. 
The bricks were of two kinds, baked and unbaked. 
The former, though merely dried in the sun, formed a 
serviceable building-material, and in some cases entire 
uildings are composed of them. The usual practice, 
iowever, was to build the greater part of the structure 
o€ sun-dried bricks and then to face it with bricks 
Jried in the kiln, the thin layer of harder material 
om the surface protecting the whole structure from 
cain and flood and change of temperature. Buildings 
of unburnt brick were often strengthened by thick layers 
of matting composed of reeds, while the interior struc- 
care of faced walls was in some cases strengthened at 
ntervals by courses of baked brick. The bricks them- 
selves vary considerably in size. Many of them were 
stamped with the name of the king for whose use they 
were made, which lends considerable aid in settling the 
date and history of many structures. For binding the 
bricks together two kinds of cement were employed, the 
one consisting of bitumen, the other of plain clay or 
mud, in some cases intermixed with chopped straw. 
The latter was used the more extensively, bitumen being 
2mployed only where there was special need of strength, 
as at the base of a building where injury from rain was 
to be feared (see BITUMEN). Conduits of baked bricks 
were employed for carrying off the water from the 
larger buildings (see also BRICK, § 4). 
The principal building with the Babylonians was the 
sikkurratw or temple, consisting of a lofty structure 
rising in huge stages one above the 
16. Temples. other, composed for the most part of 
solid brick and ascended by a staircase on the outside; 
the image of the god to whom it was dedicated was 
placed in the shrine at the top. The remains of these 
temple-towers at the present day are covered by huge 
mounds of earth and debris, and thus it is difficult to 
trace their plan and estimate their original dimensions. 
The larger ones, however, have beenexamined at different 
times. That at Warka, which at the present day rises 
more than a hundred feet above the plain, measures 
some two hundred feet square at its base, and consisted 
of at least two stories. The temple at Mukayyar is 
built on a platform raised about twenty feet above the 
plain; it is in the form of a parallelogram, the sides 
measuring 198 ft. and 133 ft., and the angles pointing 
to the cardinal points. Only two stories are at present 
traceable, of which the lower one is strengthened by 
buttresses. The upper story does not rise from the 
centre of the lower, but is built rather at one end. 
There are said to have been traces on it, at the beginning 
of the century, of the chamber or shrine which may 
have originally contained the image of the god. The 
zikkurrat at Nippur is of a somewhat similar construc- 
tion. It is built in the form of a parallelogram, on 
the NW. edge of a large platform, the four corners 
also pointing to the four cardinal points. In this temple 
three stages have been traced, and it is not probable 
that there were more. In the later Babylonian period the 
number of stages was increased, as in the temple of Bél 
or Marduk at Babylonia, and that of Nabi at Borsippa, 
both of which were finally rebuilt with great magnificence 
by Nebuchadrezzar 11. (see BABYLON, NEBUCHAD- 
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REZZAR). Rising on their platforms high above the 
houses of the city and the surrounding plain, these 
ancient temples must have been impressive, though in the 
earlyperiod they were entirelywithout ornament or colour. 

The remains of but few Babylonian palaces have 
been unearthed, that at Telloh being the one belonging 

to the early period that has been most 

17. Other systematically excavated, while the finest 

buildings. example of the later period is the palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar at Babylon with its hanging gardens 
(see BABYLON, § 55). Of the domestic architecture of 
the Babylonians not many remains have been recovered. 

The site from which the finest examples of early 
Babylonian art have been obtained is Telloh, where 

Art excavations have afforded evidence of an 

18. "art so highly developed that its origin 
must be set back at least 2000 years before the con- 
solidation of the Semitic kingdom of Babylonia (see 
below, § 54). Large seated statues, in diorite, of Ur- 
Bau and Gudea, carved in the round, stone slabs and 
plates sculptured in relief, small figures and carvings 
in marble, stone, ivory, and bronze, bronze and silver 
vessels, cylinder-seals, and ornaments of various kinds 
attest the skill of these early Sumerian artists, who were 
the teachers of the Semites by whom they were eventu- 
ally displaced. 

At a later period the Babylonians ornamented the 
interior of their palaces and houses by covering the 
brickwork with plaster, on which they painted ; or they 
coated the walls with enamelled bricks. The develop- 
ment of sculpture, however, unlike that of Assyria, was 
hampered by the lack of material in which to work, and 
it is not surprising that the carvings that have come 
down to us never approach the level attained by the 
reliefs of the later Assyrian kings. 

Of the many thousands of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions that have been recovered only a_ small 
proportion can be classified as literature 
in the strict sense of theterm. Perhaps 
the largest section of the inscriptions consists of the 
contract tablets, which throw an interesting light on the 
social and commercial life of the people, but in no 
single instance can be regarded as of literary value.! 
Similarly the many texts of a magical and astrological 
nature (see below, § 335), tablets containing forecasts 
and omens, tablets prescribing offeringsand ceremonies 
to be performed before the gods (§ 30). can hardly take 
rank as literature, though their classification and study 
is leading to a more accurate knowledge of Babylonian 
religion and belief; while the great body of letters and 
despatches dealing with both public and private affairs, 
written as most of them are in a terse, abbreviated 
style, are worthy of study from a philological rather 
than a literary standpoint.” 

When all these deductions have been made, however, 
there remains a considerable number of texts on the basis 
of which the Babylonians and Assyrians may justly lay 
claim to the possession of a literature consisting of both 

poetry and prose. The principal examples 

20. Poetry. of Babylonian poetry are presented by the 
legends, the majority of which are written throughout in 
metre, by mythological and religious compositions and 
penitential psalms, many of which are composed in 
Sumerian with interlinear Assyrian translations, and by 
the many prayers, hymns, incantations, and _ litanies 


19. Literature. 


1 See Oppert and Menant, Documents juridigues (Paris, 
1877); Strassmaier, Bad. Texte (Leipsic, 1 etc.) 5 Meissner, 
Beitr, sum alibab. Privatrecht (Leipsic, 1893); and KB 4. 

2 See Budge and Bezold, Te el-Amarna Tablets (London, 
1892); Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (Londan, 1893); AB 5; 
Del. Beitr. z, Assyr. 1; andR. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
fonian Letters (London, 1892, etc.). 

4 See George Smith, Chaldean Genesis (London, 1880) : 
IV. R 5 Haupt, Bab, Nimrodepos (Leipsic, 1884); E. T. 
Harper, Beitr. z. Assyr.25 Jeremias, /g¢ubar Nimrod (Leip- 
sic, 1891); Jensen, Keswologie (Strassburg, 1890); Zimmern In 
Gunkel’s Schéff (Gott., 1895); and Del. 46%. d. Kénigl. 
Sachs. Gesells. d. Wiss., Bd. 17, ne 2 (96). 
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vhich occur on tablets by themselves, or are preserved 
n the ritual texts interspersed with directions for the 
rerformance of ceremonies.! It has long been recognised 
hat Babylonian poetical compositions, like those of the 
debrews, are written in a rough metre consisting of 
verse and half-verse, the Babylonian scribes frequently 
smphasising the central division of the verse in the coni- 
dositions they copied by writing its two halves in separate 
columns. More recently it has been pointed out? that 
nm many compositions, in addition to this central division, 
2xach verse is divided by a definite number of accented 
syllables or rhythmical beats. 

The feet or divisions so fornied do not contain a fixed number 
of syllables, but consist of a single word or of not more than two 
or three short words closely connected with each other, such as 
repositions and the substantives to which they are attached, 
words joined by the construct state, etc., the metre in some 
cablets being indicated by blank spaces left by the scribe. The 
commonest metre is that consisting of four divisions, in which 
-he two halves of the verse are each subdivided; but this, in 


many texts, especially in some of the prayers, is interrupted at 
irregular intervals by a line of only three feet. 


In many of the legends, moreover, the single verses 
are combined both by sense and by rhythm into strophes 
consisting of four or two lines each. 

The best examples of Assyrian and Babylonian prose 
are the longer historical inscriptions belonging. to the 

later pésiodé This class of inscription 
at Wietawion] dutiands°d more detailed treatment. 

NSCFLpUONS, Apart from its literary value. it is the 
principal source of our knowledge of the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians themselves, and supple- 
ments and supports in many particulars the biblical 
narrative of the relations of Israel and Jndah to their 
more powerful neighbours. 

Unlike all other classes of inscriptions, which were 
written with a style on tablets made of clay, the 
historical inscriptions assume a variety of forms. The 
shortest form consists merely of a king's name and 
titles, which are stamped or inscribed on bricks built 
into the structure of a temple or palace which he had 
erected or restored. In some cases the actual stamps 
that were used for this purpose have been recovered. 
Similar short inscriptions were engraved during the old 
Babylonian period on door-sockets of stone. Another 
class of short inscription records the dedication of 
temples on their erection or when they have been re- 
built; these are frequently written on clay cones 
fashioned in the forth of pegs or nails, which may very 
possibly have had a phallic significance, The cones 
of Gndea and Ur-Bau are those most frequently met 
with, while clay cones of different shapes were engraved 
by Mnl-Babbar, patesi of Isban, Sin-gasid, Kudur- 
Mabug and other, early Babylonian kings; cones of 
bronze, ornamented with the figure of a god clasping the 
thicker end, have also been found at Telloh. Dedica- 
tory inscriptions were also written on circular stones, 
perforated through the centre; when these are small 
they are usually described as ‘mace-heads' ; but the 
use to which the larger ones were put has not been 
ascertained. The ‘mace-heads’ of Sargon I., Mani&- 
tusu, and Nammaghani are good examples of the 
former class. Small square tablets of diorite, but 
more commonly larger oblong tablets of limestone 
inscribed on both sides, were employed for votive in- 
scriptions; those of Rim-Aku and of his wife, of 
Hammu-rabi and of Samsu-iluna, are particularly fine 
examples of this class of inscription. In the later 
Babylonian period, when such a votive inscription of 
an early Babylonian king was found in the ruins or 
ancient archives of a temple, a pious Babylonian would 
frequently have an accurate copy of it made in clay, 


1 SeeIV. R; Haupt, Akk. und sum, Ketlschrifttexte (Leip- 
sic, 1881-2) : Zimmern, Bad. Bussps. {reaps 1885) and Suspu 
(Leipsic, 1896); Brunnow, Z4 4/3 Kniidtzon, Assyr. Geb. an 
den Sonnengott (Leipsic, 1803); Tallqvist, Mage (Leipsic 
1895); King, Baé, Magic and Sorcery (London, 1896); and. 
Craig, Ref, Texts (Leipsic, 1895-7). 

2 Pimero, ZA 8and 10, 
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which he placed as an offering in one of the temples in 
Babylon. Several archaic inscriptions have thus been 
preserved in Neo-Babylonian copies. The famous stone- 
tablet recording the endowment of the temple of the Sun- 
god at Sippar by Nabii-pal-iddina, which was found in 
a clay coffer with the sculptured portion protected by 
clay shields provided for it by Nahopolassar nearly three 
hundred years after it was engraved, is unique. 

Clay vases and' howls were employed by some of 
the Assyrian kings for recording their building opera- 
tions, the inscriptions running in parallel lines round 
the outside, while vases of alabaster which were pre- 
sented to the temples frequently bore the name and 
titles of the king who dedicated them. Inscriptions on 
statues are not frequently met with in the later periods 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history, the short inscrip- 
tions on the statues of ASur-nasir-pal, the longer 
inscription on the seated figure of Shalmaneser IJ., and 
those on the two large figures of the god Nebo, being 
the principal examples; at Telloh, however, long in- 
scriptions of the non-Semitic kings Gudea and Ur-Bau 
are found engraved on their statues of diorite. Slabs 
of stone, marble,. and alabaster were employed for 
longer historical inscriptions. These were sometimes 
treated as tablets and engraved on both sides, as in the 
memorial tablets of Rammén-nirari I.; but more 
frequently they were intended as monuments, and set 
up in the palaces of the kings who made them; parts 
of many are decorated with sculpture, and in some in- 
stances with portraits in relief of the king whose deeds 
they record. The later Assyrian kings also engraved 
their records on the colossal winged bulls and lions 
that flanked the entrances to their palaces, and by the 
side of, and even upon, the bas-reliefs which lined their 
walls. In some places on the borders of Assyria, as in 
the district of Lebanon and at the source of the Tigris, 
inscriptions to record the farthest point reached by some 
military expedition were engraved in the living rock. 

Clay, however, was the material. most .extensively 
employed, and for the longer historical inscriptions 

F some form of prism or cylinder was 

22. Viggen found to offer the greatest amount 

Cues of surface in the most compact form ; 

the two earliest prisms that have been discovered are 

those of Gudea, each of which contains about two 
thousand lines of writing. 


The annals of several of the Assyrian kings also were inscribed 
on clay prisms, good examples of which are the four eight-sided 
prisms] of Tiglath-pileser I. (see Assvria, 6 28), the famous 
six-sided ‘Taylor’ prism? of Sennacherib, which contains an 
account of his siege of Jerusalem (see SENNACHERIB), the six- 
sided prisms? of EsaRHADDON (g.v.), and the fine ten-sided 
prisms 4 of ASur-bani-pal. 

Smail barrel-cylinders were employe by some of the Ass: rian 
kings inelnaing Sargon, Wsarhaddon ASur-bani-pal, and Sin- 
Sar- Skun, and larger ones, containing accounts of his first three 
campaigns, by Sennacherih. Barrel -cylinders, however, are 
principally associated with the later Babylonian kings. Most 
of them contain accounts of the building operations of Nresu- 
CHADREZZAR II. (g.u.) and Nabonidus. The two latest barrel- 
cylinders that have been recovered are those of Cyrus (see 
below, § 69), describing his taking of Babylon (538 B.c,), and of 
Antiochus-Soter (280-260 B.c.), recording his rebuilding of the 
temple of E-zida in Borsippa. 

Large clay tablets with one, two, or three columns of writing 
on each side were employed for long historical inscriptions. 
Among the best examples are the tablets of Tiglath-pileser 
IIL., which were found in the SE. palace at Nimriid the tablet 
of Enarhaddon inscribed with his genealogy and an'account of 
his building operations, the tablet giving an account of ASur- 
b&ni-pal’s accession to the throne of Assyria, and of the installa. 
tion of his brother as viceroy of Babylon, and, those recording 
ASur-bani-pal’s conquests in Arabia and Elam, his campaign: 
in Egypt, and the embassy of Gyges, king of Lydia. 


The Assyrians and Babylonians themselves were 
ardent students of their own literature, compiling cata- 
23. Research. logues of their principal literary com- 
positions, and writing explanatory 

tablets and commentaries on many of the more difficull 
texts. Their language itself and their method of writing 


1 Translation in 4B 1 14-48. 2 Translation in AF 2 80-113. 
€ Translation in X42 124.140. , 4 Translation in KB2 152-236 
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vere studied in detail, archaic forms of characters being 
sollected. into lists and traced hack to the pictures from 
which they originally sprang. Syllabaries giving the 
values of the characters in Sumerian, and their Assyrian 
aames and meanings, were compiled. Collections of 
zrammatical paradigms for every class of tablet were 
nade for the use of beginners; examples of verbal 
‘ormations were collected and classified; and explana- 
cory lists of ideographs were made, arranged in some 
nstances according to the forms of the characters with 
which they began or ended, in others according to 
the meanings or roots of their Assyrian equivalents. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the grammatical tablets 
are the lists of synonymous words, which served the 
purpose of a modern dictionary. 

The most notable scientific achievements of the 
Babylonians were their knowledge of astronomy and 

their method of reckoning time. 
24. Astronomy. These two achievements ane toa 
great extent connected with each other, for it was owing 
to their astronomical knowledge ,that the Babylonians 
were enabled to form a calendar. From the earliest 
times, in fact, the Babylonians divided the year into 
months, partly of thirty and partly of twenty-nine days, 
and by means of intercalary months they brought their 
lunar and their solar year into harmony with each other. 
Their achievements in astronomy are the more remark- 
able as their knowledge of mathematics was not extra- 
ordinary : though we possess tablets containing correct 
calculations of square and cube roots, most of their 
calculations, even in the later astronomical tablets, 
are based principally on addition and subtraction. 

Herodotus and other ancient writers concur in tracing 
to Babylonia the origin of the science of astronomy, as 
known to the ancient nations of Europe and W. Asia. 
In more recent times some scholars have asserted, with 
less probability, that Indian and Chinese astronomers 
also obtained their knowledge, in the first instance, from 
Babylon. That the Babylonians themselves took astro- 
nomical observations from the earliest periods of their 
history is attested by general tradition ; and, though the 
forms this tradition assumed sometimes exhibit extra- 
ordinary exaggeration, — as in the calculations referred 
to by Pliny, according to one of which the Babylonians 
possessed records of astronomical calculations for 
490,000 years, and according to another for 720,000 
years,—there is not sufficient reason for rejecting the 
tradition as having no substratum of truth, and it is not 
improbable that the Babylonians, even before the era 
of Sargon I., were watching the stars and laying the 
foundations of the science. The first observations 
naturally belonged rather to the practice of astrology 
and can hardly he reckoned as scientific, and it is not 
until the later periods of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history that we meet with tablets containing astronomical 
as opposed to astrological observations. 

The Assyrians made their observations from specially 
constructed observatories, which were not improbably 
connected with the temples; the observatory was 
termed a dif tamarti, or ‘house of observation'; and 
we possess the reports of the astronomers sent from 
these observatories to the king recording successful 
and unsuccessful observations of the moon, the un- 
successful observation of an expected eclipse, the date 
of the vernal equinox, etc. The astronomers, as a 
rule, sign their names in the reports, and from this 
source we know that there were important astronomical 
schools at ASur, Nineveh, and Arbéla in the seventh 
and eighth centuries B.c.; the many fragments of 
tablets containing lists of stars, observations, and 
calendars, which date from the same period, are, how- 
ever, of an astrological rather than a scientificcharacter. 

Although we first meet with astronomical inscriptions 
on Assyrian tablets, it is probable that the Assyrians 
derived their knowledge originally from Babylonia, and 
we may see an indication of this origin in a fragment of 
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an Assyrian commentary referring to an astronomical 
inscription which had been brought to Assyria from the 
ancient city of Agadé. At a later period there were 
important schools of astronomy in Babylonia, at Sippar, 
Borsippa, and Orchoe; but it is from inscriptions 
obtained from the site of the first of these three cities 
alone that our knowledge of Babylonian astronomy is 
principally derived. Excavations undertaken at Abi- 
Habbah, the site of Sippar, resulted in the discovery 
of many fragments of astronomical tablets (belonging 
principally to the Seleucid and Ars&cid eras) written 
in the later cursive Babylonian; and these, though 
in but few instances unbroken, have sufficed to vindi- 
cate the scientific character of Babylonian astronomy. 
Though the Babylonians may have had no correct 
conception of the solar system, they had, at least in 
the later period of their history, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the movements of the heavenly bodies 
were governed by laws and were amenable to calcula- 
tion; and from the tablets we gather that they both 
observed and calculated the time of the appearance 
of the new moon, and the periodical occurrence of 
lunar and solar eclipses, that they noted the courses of 
the planets, and that they included in their observations 
certain of the principal constellations and fixed stars. 

As in all primitive religions, the gods of Babylonia 
were in their origin personifications of the forces of 

t The various phenomena of 
25. Religion: {¢''World were not regarded as the 
its general result of natural laws. They were ex- 
qvucs- “plained as due to the arbitrary action 
of mysterious beings of more than human power. The 
tempest with its thunder and lightning was mysterious 
—it must therefore be the work of a god; the light of 
the sun is the gift of the god, to whose unwearying exer- 
tion its movements in heaven are due; heaven itself is 
a realm as solid as the earth on which men walk; and 
each must be controlled by its own peculiar deity. In 
fact, Babylonian religion was a worship of nature in all 
its parts, each part the province of a deity, friendly or 
hostile to man, subject to human passions, and, like 
man, endowed with the powers of thought and speech. 
Many of the gods resembled mankind in having human 
bodies; some resembled animals; and others were 
monsters, partly man and partly beast. They differed 
from man in the possession of superhuman powers; 
but no one deity was all-powerful. The authority, 
even of the greater gods, was specialised, and beneath 
them were a host of demons endowed with various 
qualities, but of more narrowly limited influence. 

Such is the general character of the Babylonian 
pantheon regarded as a whole; but it was not in the 
mass that the Babylonians themselves worshipped their 
gods, and this fact serves to explain the varying 
theology presented by the Babylonian religious texts. 
Every city, for example, had its own special god (cp 
§ 68), who was not only the god of that city but also, 
for its inhabitants, the greatest of the gods; so too in 
the temple of any god a worshipper could address him 
in terms of the highest praise, and ascribe to him the 
loftiest attributes, without in any way violating the 
canons of his creed, and with no danger of raising the 
jealousy or wrath of other deities. In fact, in the 
Babylonian system, there was no accurately determined 
hierarchy, and the rank and order of the various 
deities was not strictly defined, but varied at different 
periods and in the different cities throughout the land. 
The tolerant nature of the Babylonian deities and the 
elasticity of their character explain the ease with which 
foreign deities were adopted and assimilated by the 
pantheon, while the origin of this elasticity may be 
traced back to the mixture of races from which the 
Babylonian nation sprang. 

In spite of the varying nature of the Babylonian 
pantheon, it is still possible to sketch the general 
character and attributes of the principal Babylonian 
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deities. At the head of the pantheon, from the earliest 
period, stood a powerful triad consisting of Anu, the god 
of heaven, Bél, the god of the earth, 
#6-.-The pods. and Ea, the god of the abyss and of 
hidden knowledge. Next in order comes a second 
triad, comprising the two chief light-gods and the god 
of the atmosphere: 7.¢., Sin, the Moon-god, Sama, the 
Sun-god, and Rammén, the god of storm, thunder and 
lightning, clouds and rain. All of these gods had their 
own. cities, which were especially devoted to their 
worship. Thus the worship of Anu was centred at 
Erech, that od Bél at Nippur, and that of Ea at Eridu; 
the oldest seat of the worship of Sin was Ur, though in 
Harran also there was an important temple of the 
Moon-god; and the cities of Larsa and Sippar were 
the principal centres of the Sun-god’s worship. The 
city-god of Babylon was Marduk, whose importance in 
the pantheon increased as that city became the capital 
of the country, until in process of time he came to be 
identified with Bel, ‘the lord’ par excellence. The 
nearness of Borsippa to the capital explains the close 
connection of Nabii, its city-god, with Marduk, whose 
attendant and minister he is represented to have been. 
The god Ninib, whose name is read by some as Adar, 
was of solar origin; the fire-god, who plays an 
important part in the magical beliefs and ceremonies 
of the Babylonians, was Nusku; and the god of battle 
was Nergal, the centre of whose worship was at Cuthah. 
The Babylonian goddesses were in most cases of 
minor importance; they were overshadowed by the 
male deities with whom they were connected, and the 
principal function of each was to become the mother of, 
other gods. In some cases their very names betray 
their secondary importance, as in that of Anatu, the 
spouse of Anu, and that of Bélit, the spouse of Bel. 
The spouse of Ea was Damkina; Ningal was the lady 
of the Moon-god, Ai of Sama3, Sala of Ramman, TaS~ 
métu of Nabi, Gula of Ninib, and Laz of Nergal. 


The relationships of the gods to one another are not accurately 
determined, in some cases contradictory traditions having been 


handed down; Sin, Sama, and Ninib, however, were regarded 
as the children of Bél, though Sama¥ also passed as the son of 
Sin and Ningal, Marduk was the son of Ea, and Nabi the son 
of Marduk. 

On a different plane from the other goddesses stands 
Istar, one of the most powerful deities in the pantheon. 
She appears in two distinct characters, under which she 
assumes different titles, and is credited with different 
genealogies. As the goddess of battle she was hailed 
as Anunitu, the daughter of Sin and Ningal, and was 
worshipped at Agadé and at Sippar of Anunitu ; as the 
goddess of love she was termed Bélit-ilani, the daughter 
of Anu and Anatu, and the chief seat of her worship 
was the temple of E-ana at Erech; it was here that the 
unchaste rites, referred to by Herodotus as having been 
paid to the goddess Mylitta, with whom I&8tar is to be 
identified, were performed. Her name was connected 
in legend with Dumuzi or Tammiiz, her youthful lover, 
on whose death, it is related, she descended to the 
lower world to recover him. 

The conception of the Babylonian deities as actual 
personalities endowed with the bodies and swayed by 
the passions of mankind, and related to one another by 
human bonds of kindred, was not inconsistent with the 
other and more abstract side of their character which 
underlay and was to a great extent the origin of the 
human attributes with which they were credited. Thus, 
the return of Tammiiz and [Star to earth was the 
mythological conception of the yearly return of spring. 
Moreover, as each force in nature varies in its action at 
different seasons, so each of its manifestations may be 
connected with a separate deity. The attributes af 
several gods can thus be traced to a solar origin. 


Whilst Sama¥ represented the sun in general, special 
manifestations of his power were connected with other 
deities; Nergal, the god of war, for example, represents 
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the sun's destructive heat in summer and at noon-day, 
Ninib the sun on the horizon at sunrise and sunset, and 
Marduk, the special friend of man, its temperate heat 
in the morning and in spring. The aspect of the 
heavens at night also plays a considerable part in the 
origin of the gods of Babylonia. Thus each of the 
planets was connected with one of the greater gods : the 
fixed stars represented lesser deities, and Bél and Ea, 
though ruling the earth and the abyss, also had astro- 
logical characters, in virtue of which they divided with 
Anu the control of the sly. 

The worship of their deities by the Babylonians was 
attended by a complicated system of ritual and ceremony. 
It formed one of the most important 
aspects of the national life, and, as 
their temples were the largest of their buildings, so the 
priests were the most powerful class in the community. 
In each city the largest and most important temple was 
that devoted to the city-god. Thus the chief temple at 
Babylon was E-sagila, the centre of the worship of 
Marduk ; the great temple at Borsippa was E-zida, the 
temple of Nabu; the principal temple at Nippur was 
E-kur, the centre of Bél’s worship; and E-bul-hul the 
temple of the Moon god at Harran, E-barra the temple 


of Sama both at Sippar and at Larsa, and E-ana the 
temple of [Star at Erech, were the principal temples in 
each of these cities. Situated on a lofty platform and 
rising stage upon stage, these ziggurats or temple- 
towers dominated the surrounding houses, and were 
more imposing than the royal palaces themselves. At 
the summit of each the image of the god reposed in his 
shrine, and around its base clustered the temple offices 
and the dwellings of the priests. To each temple was 
attached a trained and organised priesthood, devoted 
exclusively to the worship of its god, and preserving its 
own ritual and body of tradition. The temples were 
under the direct patronage of the kings, who prided 
themselves on the rebuilding and restoration of their 
fabrics as much as on the successful issue of their 
campaigns, while the priesthoods were supported by 
regular and appointed offerings in addition to the 
revenues they drew from the lands and property with 
98. Priests which the temples were endowed. The 
ic * influence of the priests upon the people 
was exerted from many sides, for not only were they 
the god's representatives, whose services were required 
for any act of worship or intercession, but they also 
regulated and controlled all departments of civil life. 
They represented the learned section of the nation, and 
in all probability the scribes belonged entirely to the 
priestly class. They composedand preserved the national 
records, and although some of the later Assyrian kings 
collected libraries in their palaces, this was probably 
accomplished only with the co-operation of the priest- 
hood and by drawing on the collections of tablets 
preserved in the great temples throughout, the country. 
A still more powerful influence was exerted by 
the priests on the common people in connection with 
their social life and commercial transactions, inasmuch 
as the administration of the law was in their hands. 

The religious functions discharged by the priesthood 
were twofold. On the'one hand, they carried out 
the regular sacrifices and services of the temple to 
which they were attached; on the other, they were 
always at the service of any one who wished to present 
an offering or make intercession in his own behalf. 
In their former capacity they celebrated regular feast- 
days in every month as well as the great festivals of 
the year, such as the New Year; in the latter their 
ministrations were more personal, and consisted in 
introducing the individual suppliant into the presence 
of the deity and performing for him the necessary rites. 

29. Claims Every Babylonian had his own god and 
of reli gion, goddess, to whose worship he dedicated 

* himself. They, in return, were his patrons 
and protectors. When any misfortune happened to 
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him it was a sure sign that his god and goddess were 
angry and had removed from him their countenance 
and protection, and in such a predicament he would 
have recourse to the temple of one of the greater gods, 
whose influence he would invoke for his restoration to 
the favour of his patron deities. The protection of his 
god and goddess were necessary to preserve a man 
from the spiritual dangers that surrounded him, for 
he believed that on every side were evil gods, spirits, 
demons, and spectres, who were waiting for any oppor- 
tunity he might give them to injure him. Any sickness 
or misfortune, in fact, he regarded as due to a spell 
cast upon him which had its origin in one of several 
causes. It might he the result of an act of sin or 
impurity committed by him with or without his own 
knowledge; or it was the work of an evil spirit or 
demon ; or, finally, it was due to the machinations of a 
sorcerer or sorceress. Whatever its cause, his only 
hope of recovery lay in recourse to the priests, through 
whom he could approach one of the gods. 
From the carvings on Babylonian cylinder-seals we 
know the attitude that the suppliant must assume when 
ear led into the presence of the god. He 
a Religious is epresented as standing eith both 
. Observances. hands raised before him, or, with one 
hand raised, he is being led forward by the priest, 
who grasps the other. The penitential psalms and 
incantations preserved on tablets from the library of 
ASur-bani-pal indicate the general character of the peti- 
tions he must make, consisting of invocations of the deity 
addressed, confessions of sin, and prayers for assistance, 
recited partly by the priest and partly by the suppliant 
himself. Many tablets record the offerings that must 
be made before the gods, comprising oxen, sheep, 
lambs, birds, fish, bread, dates,’ butter, honey, oil, date- 
wine, sesame wine, pieces of precious woods, gold, 
jewels, and precious stones, plants, herbs, and flowers. 
Many magical rites and ceremonies were performed by 
the priests, such as the knotting and unknotting of 
coloured threads, the burning of small images made 
of a variety of substances, including bronze, clay, 
bitumen, plaster, wood, and honey, to the accompani- 
ment of incantations; the throwing into a bright fire 
of certain substances, such as a fleece, a goat-skin, a 
piece of wool, certain seeds or a pod of garlic, a special 
form of words being recited by the priest as he per-' 
formed the rite; the dropping of certain substances 
into oil and the pouring out of libations. Such cere- 
monies and rites were not regarded as symbolical, 
but were supposed to be sufficient in themselves to 
secure the suppliant's release from the spell or ban to 
which his sufferings or misfortunes were due. 
The prediction of future events also plays an important 
part in the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
So far from being carried on in secret 
31. Augury. and by a few isolated soothsayers, augury 
was practised as a scienceby a large and organised body 
of the priesthood under the direct control and patronage 
of the king. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that a considerable portion of the native literature deals 
with the subject of omens and forecasts. Almost every 
event of common life was regarded by the pious 
Babylonian as perhaps a favourable or unfavourable sign 
requiring the interpretation of an expert, and necessitating 
ajourney to the temple. Those whose duty it was to 
furnish the interpretation of such an event did not 
necessarily pretend to second sight or rely on a vision 
or any divine communication; their answer was based 
on their own knowledge, acquired by special training 
and study. In the course of time all events and the 
consequences said to result from them had been written 
down; the tablets on which they were inscribed had 
been divided into classes according to the subjects of 
their contents; and many were collected into series. 
Thus an important temple would contain a small library 
dealing with the subject, requiring to be mastered by 
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the novice and always at hand for the consultation of 
the augurs themselves. Many of these tablets have been 
preserved, and it is to them that we owe our knowledge 
of this important department of Babylonian religion. 

The text of an omen-tablet consists of short sentences, 
each of which generally occupies one line of the tablet. 
The construction of the sentence is in- 

32. Omen- variably the same, and may be rendered 

tablets, by the following formula : *‘ when (or if) 
so and so is: the case, such and such an event will 
happen.' There are, therefore, two ways in which we 
may classify an omen—either by its protasis or its 
apodosis. Regarded from the latter point of view, 
all omens may be roughly divided into those that relate 
to public affairs and those that relate to the fortunes of 
an individual. Thus certain occurrences may be looked 
upon as foretelling the death of the king or the future 
condition of the country, whether there will be a plentiful 
harvest or a famine, whether there will be war or peace, 
and, if war, in what quarter it may be expected. Those 
which relate to private affairs, on the other hand, 
concern themselves with the health, sickness, or death 
of a man or of his wife or child, or foretell the stability 
or destruction of his house. Some few tablets indeed 
relate to special classes, such as those which foretell 
accidents that may happen to women during pregnancy; 
but in the majority of omen-texts the apodosis is couched 
in general terms and the same phrases regularly recur, 
In fact, the events foretold are not very many, and may 
generally be classed under the headings of death and 
life, sickness and health, famine and plenty, war and 
peace; the predictions are cast in a vague form, and 
details, such as the place or manner of a man's death, 
are but rarely specified. In the protasis, on the 
other hand, we find an almost bewildering variety of 
subjects, which admit, however, of a rough classification. 
What is perhaps the largest section centres round the 
phenomena of human birth, the predictions being based 
on the manner of delivery and on the appearance of the 
child; and not only were miscarriages and the births 
of monstrosities regarded as of peculiar import, but 
variations in the appearance of normal offspring also 
formed the basis of prediction. 


Different parts of the body of a newly-born child are dealt 
with independently, and to have grasped correctly the significance 
of every part must have required a long course of training and 
study of the tablets. The state of the eyes or the hair, the 
position and size of the ears, mouth, hands and feet, the re- 
semblance of the face to that of certain animals, were all carefully 
considered. The parturition of animals also was made a special 
study, the appearance of' the offspring of lions, oxen, horses, 
and other animals, the colour of their hair and the number and 
position of their limbs, being regarded as significant. Omens 
were drawn from the appearance of the various parts of the body 
of an adult, male or female, especially in sickness, such as the 
state and colour of the eyes, the ears, and the hair, the state of 
the heart, the lungs, the buttocks, and other members of the 
body, the resemblance of the head to that of a bird or beast, the 
condition of the urine etc. 5 with a view to predictions, studies 
were also made of thehctions of a man, suchas that of eating, 
and certain other of his natural functions. Another large class 
of omens were drawn from the appearance of animals such as 
the colour of the horns of oxen and the direction in which they 
curve, while the actions of certain animals (pigs, horses, etc.) 
were likewise studied. If a man is walking and wishes to know 
the future he must notice the direction in which an animal moves 
round him, and he must note if a lion, or a hyena, or a hird 
crosses his path. If he sees a snake at the entrance of a gate or 
at the doors of a temple, or dogs and calves as he is going out 
of a door, he must visit the augur for an interpretation. The 
appearance of animals, snakes, or scorpions in a man's house, 
orin a palace or a temple, was of significance, while the sting 
of a scorpion was a warning of various events, different results 
following from stings on different toes. The appearance and 
flight of birds were exhaustively treated, and a man was wise if 
he did not disregard the flappings of a bird’s wing and did not 
fail to observe the direction in which it flew should it flutter 
round his head. Another class of omens laid stress on the 
locality of certain events : those occurring in cities and streets 
received a treatment different from that of occurrences in the 
fields and open country. Predictions were made from'the state 
of a house, its walls, etc., and even from the state of the furniture 
which it contained. The time of the events or observations was 
in some instances considered important, and in these cases the 
month and day were specially noted. 
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As omens were taken from so many common objects 
and occurrences, it was natural that dreams and visions 
should be regarded as indications of 
future prosperity or misfortune, and that 
the objects or animals a man might behold in a dream 
had each a different signification. Thus, if he beheld 
in his dream certain people, or seemed to be fighting 
with a relation, such as his father or grandfather, the 
visions had a special meaning, while the fact that the 
person he fought with was alive or dead at the time was 
also of importance ; apparitions of spectres and demons 
in a house were indicative of the future. In the majority 
of omens the conditions on which they were based were 
chance occurrences and events; it was, however, possible 
to obtain information as to the future by artificial 
means, such as by observing the entrails of victims, by 
kindling fire on an altar and noting the direction in 
which the smoke rose, or by observing the flickering of 
the flame of a lamp. 

With omens it is difficult to say how far the facts on 
which the predictions were based were merely signs of 
prosperity or misfortune which would 
come in any case, and how far they 
were regarded as in themselves the actual cause of such 
prosperity or misfortune. In the case of astrological 
forecasts, however, which are closely connected with 
the omens, it seems probable that the latter conception 
preponderated. The astrological phenomena that are 
mentioned were not merely passive indications of the 
future, but active forces influencing the lives and fortunes 
of the individual and the state. The practice of astrology 
was based principally on observations of the sun and 
moon and stars, their relative positions at different 
times, and the various combinations presented by them. 
Another large body of forecasts was based on eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the results varying with the time 
of the eclipse, the appearance of the sun and moon 
during the eclipse, and the direction in which the shadow 
travels. Forecasts were based also on the appearance 
of meteors and shooting stars, on observations of light- 
ning, clouds, and rain, on the direction of the wind, on 
the various directions in which a cloud may travel, and 
on the colour and shape of clouds and their resemblance 
to animals, fishes, ships, etc. As in the case of the omen 
tablets, the Babylonians possessed a great body of astro- 
logical literature; observations and forecasts in course 
of time were collected, grouped, and classified; and 
large works upon the subject were copied out on con- 
secutive tablets for the training and use of the astrologers. 
Many tablets belonging to these larger works have come 
down to us; there are also preserved in the British 
Museum small oblong tablets containing the answers 
of astrologers who had been consulted as to the future, 
as well as thki reports on recent astrological observa- 
tions and the interpretation to be set on them. 

Around the figures of their gods the Babylonians wove 
tales and legends, which, originating in remote antiquity, 

were handed down through countless 
35. Mythology. generations. being added s and modi- 
fied by the hands through which they passed. They 
were collected and arranged during the later periods 
of Assyrian and Babylonian history, and it is in these 
comparatively recent forms that they are preserved 
in the literature that has come down to us. It is true 
that the tablets containing the legends of Adapa and of 
the goddess EriSkigal were found at Tell el-Amarna 
and date from the fifteenth century B.C. ; but not one of 
the tablets containing the other legends is earlier than 
the seventh century B.c. The antiquity of the legends 
themselves, however, is amply attested by the divergent 
forms which in some cases the same legend assumes, as 
related on different tablets belonging to the later Assyrian 
and Babylonian periods, or referred to in the works of 
classical writers. An additional interest attaches to two 
sections of the legendary literature of Babylon from their 
close resemblance to the narrative of the early part of 
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Genesis, relating to the creation and the deluge. 
Whether we are to trace the ultimate origin of both the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew versions of these legends 
to the previous non-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia 
need not concern us here: The contents of these 
legends and their relation to the Hebrew narratives will 
also be more conveniently treated elsewhere (see CREA- 
TION, DELUGE, CAINITES, ENOCH, NOAH). The 
legends of the creation and the epic of Gilgame$ are 
certainly the most famous portions of Babylonian myth- 
ology; but they form only a part of the legends and 
beliefs that were current in the various cities of Baby- 
lonia. Even those which have come down to us on the 
tablets present a great variety of subject and treatment. 
IStar's descent into Hades is one of the best preserved 
of these legends. It contains a description of the lower 
world, and records how at each of the gates that lead 
thereto the goddess is stripped of a portion of her 
apparel until she enters naked into the realm of Allatu, 
and how she is detained there but is eventually brought 
back to earth to put an end to the troubles of men and 
animals that had followed the departure of the goddess 
of love. The Plague-god was @ prominent figure in 
Babylonian mythology, the legends describing in detail 
the ravages he caused among the cities of the land. 
Two other legends may be mentioned briefly : that of 
the Zii’s theft of the destiny-tablets, and the legend of 
Adapa and the South-wind. In the former, Zii is 
recorded to have fled with the tablets to his mountain, 
and, although the other gods would not venture against 
him, he was eventually captured by Sama the Sun-god 
in his net. The legend of Adapa relates how Adapa, 
the son of Ea, was fishing one day in the sea for his 
father’s household when the South-wind blew and ducked 
him under; how in anger he caught the South-wind, 
and broke her wings; and how he came to heaven into 
the presence of Anu, who summoned him thither on 
noticing that the South-wind had ceased to blow. In 
many of the legends animals and birds 
86. Legends. endowed with thought and speech are 
introduced : as in the legend of Etana’s flight to heaven 
with the eagle, the legend of the Eagle, the Serpent and 
the Sun-god, the legend of the Fox, the legend of the 
Horse and the Ox, and the legend of the Calf. Not 
only do gods, heroes, and animals figure in the mythology 
of Babylonia, but also ancient kings, whose actual 
existence is attested by the remains of their buildings 
and inscriptions, were raised to the level of heroes or 
demi-gods in the popular imagination, and their names 
became centres round which in the course of ages legends 
have clustered. The most famousof these is the legend+ 
of the birth of Sargon of Agadé, who is said to have 
been of lowly origin; his father he knew not, and his 
mother set him floating on the Euphrates in a chest of 
reeds smeared with bitumen; but Akki the irrigator 
rescued him, and while he was serving as gardener to 
his benefactor, the goddess [Star loved him. Eventu- 
ally she invested him with the rule of the kingdom. 
Naram-Sin the son of Sargou, Dungi king of Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar I., and other ancient kings, figure 
in the legendary literature. 
The data available for the settlement of Babylonian 
chronology vary for each of the three periods (see below, 
§ 40) into which the history of the 
Crertod ® coun may be divide In the 
Spfest peny9 first pee: m single as has been 
fixed for,us by a reference in one of the cylinders of 
Nabonidus, from which we infer that Sargon I. lived 
about 3750 B.C. When Nabonidus states? that 3200 
years have elapsed since Sargon laid down an inscription 
which he himself found, he is naturally giving only an 
approximate estimate of the period during which it had 
lain buried. There is no reason, however, for doubting 
the general accuracy of the statement; forthe Babylonians 
were careful compilers of their records, and Nabonidus 
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had access to sources of information which have not 
some down to us. This one date, therefore, gives us a 
fixed point in the early history of the country. in 
settling the chronology before and after this point we 
do not gain much assistance from the list of dynasties 
preserved from the history of Bérdssus, who places in 
the earliest period ten kings who ruled before the flood. 
Similarly a tablet from Kuyunjili containing the names 
of certain kings, who, it states, ruled after the deluge, 
is not of assistance, especially as the names it does con- 
tain are arranged not chronologically but on a linguistic 
basis. In settling the chronology of this period, 
we have, in fact, to fall back upon the internal and 
external evidence of date afforded by the archaic inscrip- 
tions themselves. (1) The internal evidence consists 
principally of the royal genealogies contained by the 
inscriptions, from which the relative dates of the kings 
so mentioned can be ascertained. Good examples of 
the use of such evidence are afforded by some of the 
inscriptions of the kings and patesis of Sirpurla : as, 
for example, by the inscriptions of E-din-gira-nagin, in 
which he calls himself the son of Akurgal, and of 
Akurgal, who styles himself the son of Ur-Nina; or 
that of Entena, in which he is called the son of En- 
anna-tuma and the descendant of Ur-Nina, or the gate- 
socket of En-anna-tuma II, from which we learn that 
Entena was his father; or the circular stone plate con- 
taining an inscription of the wife of Nammaghani, in 
which she is referred to as the daughter of ,Ur-Bau, 
proving that Nammaghani succeeded Ur-Bau through 
his wife’s title to the throne. (2) The external evidence 
afforded by an inscription is obtained partly by a study 
of the general style of the writing, the forms of the 
characters, etc. ; partly by accurately noting its relative 
position with regard to other inscriptions near which it 
may happen to be found, the different depths at which 
inscriptions are unearthed in some cases giving a rough 
idea of their comparative ages. It must be admitted, 
however, that the evidence to be obtained both from 
palzeography and from systematic excavation is in its 
nature extremely uncertain and liable to various inter- 
pretations. Such evidence is of service when lending 
its weight to that obtained from other and independent 
sources; but when it is without such support it cannot be 
regarded as indicating more than a general probability. 
For the chronology of the second period we have the 
genealogies to be obtained from the historical inscriptions, 
as well as the chronological notices which 
38. Second occur in some of them. From the latter 
period. source, forexample, we gather that Burna- 
Buria3 lived some 700 years after Hammu-rabi,} that 
SagaSalti-Burias lived about 800 years before Nabonidus,? 
and that Marduk-nadin-ahé defeated Tiglath- pileser Ly 
418 years before Sennacherib conquered Babylon® (cp 
ASSYRIA, § 20). Our principal source of information, 
however, lies in the chronological documents of 
the Babylonians themselves. (1) One of the most 
important of these is the ‘ List of Kings,’ a list of the 
names of the kings of Babylon from about 2400 to 
625 B.c., in which the kings are divided into dynasties, 
the length of each ‘reign and the total length of each 
dynasty being added ;4 a smaller list of kings contains 
the names of the kings of the first two dynasties. 5 (2) 
From the document known as the ‘ Babylonian Chron- 
icle’® we obtain a record of events in Babylonia and 
Assyria from the early part of Nabonassar’s reign 
(about 745 B,C. ) to 669 B.c., the first year of the reign 
of SamaX-3um-ukin, and this information i is supplemented 
by (3)the * Ptolemaic Canon’ (seeCHRONOLOGY,§ 24 f- ), 
which also begins with the reign of Nabonassar. The 
fragment of a second Babylonian chronicle refers to 
kings of the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh dynasties, 
while part of a third chronicle supplements the narrative 
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of the ‘ Synchronous History’ for certain portions of the 
third dynasty. Finally, (4)the * Synchronous History *2 
(see ASSYRIA, § 21, beg.) itself connects the history of 
Babylonia with that of Assyria, with certain breaks, 
from about 1480 to 8z0 B.C, 

For the third period of the history the succession of 

the kings is known from the Ptolemaic Canon, which, 

;_,; in addition to the names of the kings, gives 

39. Third the lengths of their respective reigns; and 

period. the information so obtained is controlled by 

the many Babylonian contract tablets which have been 
found dated according to their regnal years. 

The history of Babylonia falls naturally into three 
main periods. The first period comprises the history 

- P of the country from the earliest times 
40. Historical down to the consolidation of its various 
periods. elements into a single empire ruled by 
Semitic kings with their capital at Babylon. The 
second period begins with the first dynasty of Babylon, 
to whose greatest king, Hammirabi, was principally 
due the consolidation of the Babylonian empire, and 
extends to the fall of the power of Assyria, whose later 
kings included Babylonia in their dominions. The 
third period comprises the history of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. 

The length of the first period can only be approxi- 
mately determined, for it reaches hack into remote 
antiquity ; the second period deals with the history of 
some seventeen hundred years, extending from about 
2300 to 625 B.c. ; the third period is by far the shortest 
of the three, for it contains the history of an empire 
which lasted for less than a hundred years, from Nabo- 
polassar's accession to the throne of Babylon in 625 B.c. 
to the capture of the city by Cyrus, king of Persia, in 
538 B.c. 

During the first period the name of Babylon is not 
known. The country is under the successivedomination 
of the more ancient cities of the land until the Semitic 
element eventually predominates. During the second 
period Babylon holds her place as the centre of the 
country in spite of the influx of Kassite and Chaldean 
tribes and the opposition of Assyria. In the third period 
the magnificence of Babylon became one of the wonders 
of the ancient world. 

In treating the earliest period of the history of the 
country we are, to a great extent, groping in the dark. 

é Our principal sources of information are 
41. Earliest the archaic inscriptions found on many 
period. of the sites of the old Babylonian cities, 
and these have been considerably increased by recent 
excavations. In order, then, to understand clearly the 
problems they present, it will be necessary to proceed 
gradually from the points that may be regarded as 
definitely fixed into the regions where conjecture still 
holds her own. As the earliest date that can be 
regarded as settled is that of Sargon I., it necessarily 
forms the basis or starting-point from which to re- 
construct the history of the period. 

Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, on a clay 
cylinder found at Abu-Habbah records the fact that 
while restoring the temple of the Sun-god in that city 
he came upon the foundation-stone of Naram-Sin, the 
son of Sargon, which for 3200 years no king that went 
before him had seen. As the cylinder of Nabonidus 
was inscribed about the year 550 B.C., we conclude 
that Nariim-Sin lived about 3750 3.Cc., and Sargon his 
father about 3800 B.c. 

During the French expedition to Mesopotamia (1851- 
1854) Oppert found in Babylon an alabaster vase in- 
scribed in archaic characters with the name of Naram-Sin, 
to which was added the title ‘king of the four quarters.’ 
The vase, which was lost in the waters of the Tigris on 
23rd May 1855, formed the only remains of this king 
that were recovered until the American expedition in 
1888. 
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Of Sargon, however, two inscriptions were known; 
the one on the cylinder in the possession of M. de 
Clerq, the other on a mace-head in the British Museum. 
Some doubt was thrown on the identification of this 
king with the Sargon of Nabonidus; for, whilst the 
name of the latter was written Sargina, that of the 
former was Sargani-Sar-ali. Such an abbreviation, 
however, was not unusual in the names of many of the 
early kings, and the identity of the two names is now 
put beyond a doubt by the discovery at Nippur of 
inscriptions of Sargani-Sar-ali in the same stratum 
which held bricks stamped with the name of Naram-Sin. 

That the empire over which Sargon ruled was exten- 
sive is attested by the legends that at a later period 
gathered round his name (see above, § 36). His-name 
and that of Nariim-Sin occur in an astrological tablet,+ 
in which expeditions against Phoenicia, Elam, etc., made 
by these two kings during certain lunar phases and 
astrological conditions, are recounted ; and, although it 
would be rash to regard such statements as historical 
on the authority of this tablet alone, they at least bear 
witness to the permanent hold which the name of Sargon 
had attained in the popular imagination. In acylinder? 
of Nabonidus found at Mukayyar (Ur) the title ‘ king of 
Babylon’ is ascribed to both Sargon and Naram-Sin ; - 
but it is probable that the city of Agadé, not Babylon, 
formed the centre of their empire, as ‘ king of Agade’ 
is the title by which Sargon invariably describes himself. 
The site of this city has not been identified; but it is 
probably to be sought in Northern Babylonia. 

Both Sargon and Naram-Sin were Semites, and the 
42. Semitic eee of their empire shows the progress 
kingdoms. ™ ich the Semitic invaders were making 

S towardsthe finalsubjugation of the country. 

The name of another king who was probably of Semitic origin 
is Uru-mu-uS possibly to be read as AlySarsid, and from the 
fact that his inscriptions were found at Nippur near those of 
Sargon, which they closely resemble in character, it may he 
assumed that he belonged to about the same period, ~ His 
name has been found on alabaster vases which he dedi- 
cated and placed in the great temple of Bél at Nippnr ; the 
vases he states, formed part of the spoil captured ona successful 
expedition against Elam and Bara’se to the E. of Babylonia. 
Moreover ManiStusu, whose name occurs on a mace-head 


preserved’ in the British Museum, must also be assigned to 
about the same period. 


In addition to the empire established by Sargon, 
there is not lacking evidence of the existence at this 
time of other Semitic kings and principalities. The 
inhabitants of Lulubi spoke a Semitic dialect, as is 
evinced by the inscription engraved on the face of the 
rock at Ser-i-pul, a place on the frontier between 
Kurdistan and Turkey. The inscription accompanies 
and explains a relief representing the goddess Nini 
granting victory over his foes to Anu-banini, king of 
Lulubi, and from the archaic forms of the characters 
the work must be assigned to a period not later than 
that of Sargon. It is also probable that the inhabitants 
of Guti, a district to the NE. of Babylonia, were 
Semites; for an archaic inscription of a king of Guti, 
which was found at Sippar, is written in Semitic 
Babylonian. This, we may assume, was carried to 
Sippar as spoil from the land of Guti, though it is also 
possible that the stone containing the inscription was 
a gift of the king of Guti to the temple at Sippar, the 
inscription being composed, not in the king's own 
language, but in the Semitic dialect of Sippar. 

Still, whilst a few of the inscriptions of this early 
period are undoubtedly Semitic and may be adduced as 

- evidence of the first settlements of the 

43. SumeriaD comites in Babylonia, the majority of 
rulers. the inscriptions that have come down 

to us are written in a non-Semitic tongue (to which the 
late Sir H. Rawlinson gave the name Accadian), now 
generally known as Sumerian. These inscriptions 

1 KB8a102f- 2 KB3684u. 

8 For many years a controversy has raged around the 


character, and even the existence, of this language. The 
theory put forward by Halévy that Sumerian was not a 
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have been found in the mounds which mark the sites 
of the ancient cities of the land, and were the work of 
the previous inhabitants of the country whom the 
invading Semites eventually displaced. One of the 
most important of their ancient cities is to-day repre- 
sented by the mounds known as Telloh, situated to 
the N. of Mukayyar and E. of Warka, on the E 
bank of the Satt-el-Hai. These mounds mark the site 
of a city called by the kings and governors who ruled 
there Sirpurla, but known at a later time as Laga§s. 
The excavations that were begun on this site by De 
Sarzec in 1877 have resulted in a rich harvest of in- 
scriptions on statues, cylinders, cones, tablets, bricks, 
etc., from which it is possible to trace the history of 
the city throughout a long period. Its earlier rulers 
called themselves 'kings,' the later ones bearing the 
title of patesi, which is equivalent to the Assyrian 
i8Sakku. The word patesi, whilst implying that the 
ruler is the representative of the national god, indicates 
the possession of a power less supreme than that 
attaching to the word lugal (Sem. Sarru), 'king,' and 
it has been ingeniously suggested that the change in 
title was in consequence of an actual change in the 
fortunes of the city, the rule of the patesis being held 
to mark the subjection of their city to another power. 
The manner in which the succession of the various 
kings and patesis was determined has been already 
referred to (see above, § 37); the following is a brief 
description of their history based on those results. 


The oldest king of Sirpurla known to us is in all probability 
Urukagina. After an interval, the length of which is unknown, 


we find Ur-Nina on the throne ; and, as he 
44, Rulers of gives to neither his father nor grandfather 


Sirpurla the title of king, it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that he was the originator of a new 
or Lagash. dynasty, a dynasty that we can trace through 


several generations. Ur-Nina was succeeded by his son Akurgal, 
who bore both the titles, king and patesi, and it was not until 
the reign of E-dingira-nagin, Akurgal's son and successor, that 
the title patesi appears to have ousted that of king permanently. 
It is during the reign of E-dingira-nagin, however, that we 
find the first record of any extensive military operations under- 
taken by the inhabitants of Sirpurla. To his reign belongs the 
famous stele of vultures, carved to commemorate his victory 
over the city the name of which is provisionally read as Ishan. 
E-dingira-nagin was succeeded by his brother En-anna-tuma I., 
whose son Entena and grandson En-anna-tuma IJ, con- 
tinued the succession. After a second interval comes Ur-Bau, 
from whom the throne passes through his daughter to his 
son-in-law Nammaghani. After a third hut shorter interval 
there followed Gudea, who conducted a successful campaign 
against Elam, but, like his predecessors, devoted most af his 
energies to building operations. He was succeeded by his son 
Ur-Ningirsu ; and finally there must he placed asecond Akurgal, 
and either before or after him Lukani, whose son Ghalalama 
may possibly have succeeded him on the throne. 


The monumental inscriptions of these old kings and 
patesis of Sirpurla are, with the exception of one of 
Ur-Bau and several of Gudea, com- 

aR iThain i 
he paratively short, and are generally 
inscriptions. concerned with the erection of build- 
ings and temples in the city, an object to which both 
kings and patesis without exception devoted themselves. 
The thousands of clay tablets, however, which have 
been discovered dating from this period, the high point 
of development attained in their sculpture and carving 
in relief, the elaborate but solid construction of their 
temples and palaces, are all evidence of a highly 
developed civilisation; and the question at once arises 
* as to what date must be assigned 
46. Their date. for the rise of the kingdom o 
Sirpurla. Additional interest is lent to the way in 
which this question may be answered by the fact 
that even the earliest inscriptions and carvings that 
language but merely a cabalistic method of writing invented 
by the Semitic Babylonians themselves was for years stoutly 
defended by its adherents, it has now, however, given way 
before the results of recent excavations. The thousands o: 
archaic tablets found at Telloh and elsewhere are written 
entirely in Sumerian by a people who both in their inscriptions 
and in their art exhibit no traces of Semitic origin. The exist- 


ence of Sumerian as the language of these early inhabitants o 
Babylonia is now generally admitted. See also below, § 77 (end). 
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have been discovered cannot have been the work of a 
barbarous race, but demand the assumption that at 
least one thousand years, during which they gradually 
attained their high level of civilisation and culture, had 
passed. 

It will be obvious that, as thé date of Sargon I. is 
already fixed, the simplest way of answering the question 
and of assigning a date to the earlier kings of Sirpurla 
is to determine the relation in which they stood to 
Sargon I. Until recently it was impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion, though it was generally held 
that the archaic forms of characters on the inscriptions 
of the kings of Sirpurla favoured the theory which 
assigned to them an early date. The excavations at 
Nippur, however, have now yielded sufficient data to 
justify a more conclusive answer. 

In the same stratum as the inscriptions of Sargon 
and AluarSid, and not far from them, was found a 
fragment of a vase inscribed with the name of Entena, 
patesi of Sirpurla, who is said to have presented the vase 
to En-lilla or Bél, the god of Nippur. It would be rash 
to conclude from this fact alone that Entena was the 
contemporary of Sargon I., though it may be held to 
indicate that approximately the same date may be 
assigned to Sargon and the earlier patesis of Sirpurla. 
Excavations, however, were subsequently extended below 
the level at which the records of Sargon had been found, 
and traces of a still more ancient civilisation were 
disclosed. An altar with a small enclosure or curb 
around it, two immense vases of clay standing at short 
intervals from each other, probably on an inclined 
plane leading up to the altar, and a massive building 
with an ancient arch, were the principal architectural 
remains discovered. However, there were also found 
inscriptions which, though occurring at a _ higher 
level and mixed with the inscriptions of Sargon, are 
probably to be assigned to a pre-Sargonic period. As 
the majority of these are broken into small fragments, 
it is not unlikely that' they were intentionally broken 
and scattered by some subsequent invader of the country. 
Gate-sockets and blocks of diorite, however, were not 
broken, and so were made use of by subsequent kings. 
Thus both Sargon I. and Bur-Sin 11. used for their 
own inscriptions the blocks which already bore the 
rough inscription of Lugal-kigub-nidudu, one of the 
kings of this early period. The characters in these 
early inscriptions, especially on the vases of Lugal- 
zaggisi, the most powerful of these early kings, bear a 
striking resemblance to those employed in the inscriptions 
of the earliest kings of Sirpurla (Urukagina, Ur-Nina, 
and E-dingira-nagin), sharing with them certain 
peculiarities of form which are not met with elsewhere. 
The conclusion that they date from about the same 
period is, therefore, not unwarranted ; and, as this period 
must be placed before Sargon I., we are justified in 
assigning to Urukagina a date not later than 4000 B.c. 

To trace in detail the history of the predecessors of 
Sargon I., whose existence was not suspected until the 

lowest strata beneath the temple of Ekur 

47.. Before at Nippur had been sifted, is a task that 

Sargon, requires some ingenuity. Our only source 
of information is afforded by the fragmentary inscrip- 
tions themselves; but, as many of these are dupli- 
cates, it is possible to reconstruct their original 
text. The earliest rulers of Babylonia, such as En- 
Hag-sagana, are found in conflict with the city of Kié, 
and spoil from Ki¥ was from time to time placed as an 
offering in the temple at Nippur. Sometimes Ki§ was 
victorious, and then the king of Ki’, as in the case of 
Ur-Sulpauddu, made a presentation to the temple at 
Nippur in his own behalf. The ultimate superiority of 
Kis, however, was assured by its alliance with the 
powerful city of Isban; for Lugal-zaggisi, son of Uku&, 
patesi of Isban, on coming to the throne, extended his 
sway over the whole of Babylonia. He has left us a 
record of his achievements in a long inscription carved 
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on more than a hundred vases, which he deposited in 
Nippur. Though he especially favoured his own city 
of Isban, Erech was probably his capital, while Ur, 
Larsa, and Nippur were important centres. Lugal- 
zaggisi’s empire did not long survive him, and the lead 
in Babylonian politics passed to the city of Sirpurla. 
E-dingira-nagin’s conquest of Isban, however, was not 
followed up by his successors on the throne; and the 
hegemony passed once more to the north, this time to 
Sargon of Agadé, who laid all Babylonia under his 
sway, the rulers of Sirpurla exchanging the title of 
king for that of patesi in consequence of their subjection 
to him. Such may be taken as a general sketch of the 
course of Babylonian history up to the time of Sargon I. 
It is impossible to say to what race or nationality 
Lugal-zaggisi and the earlier kings belonged, though 
we may mention the theory of Hilprecht, who sees in 
their successes against the cities of Babylonia the earliest 
Semitic invasions of the country; regarding Kis as 
their first military outpost, and Isban, which he is 
probably wrong in identifying with Harran, as their 
military base. Another patesi of Isban who may be 
placed in this early period is Mul-Babbar (in Semitic, 
Amél-Sama$), whose inscription on three clay cones is 
preserved in the British Museum. 
After the fall of Sargon’s empire, the first city that 
appears to have gained a considerable supremacy 
48. Ur throughout Babylonia is Ur. Under Lugal- 
ve’ kigub-nidudu Ur had already risen to some 
importance; but the city had been included in Sargon’s 
kingdom, and it was not until nearly a thousand 
years after his death that it again recovered 
its position. Only two of her kings at this 
later period are known to us, Ur-gur and Dungi. In 
addition to their title ‘king of Ur,’ both style themselves 
kings of Sumer and Akkad, a title implying that many 
cities throughout both southern and northern Babylonia 
had tendered their submission and acknowledged allegi- 
ance to them. The monuments themselves bear witness 
that this title was no empty-boast, but had its founda- 
tion in a real supremacy. 


A seal cylinder in the British Museum bears a dedication to 
Ur-Gur, ‘ the mighty hero, king of Ur’ by a ‘ patesi of the city of 
ISkun-Sin, , his servant,’ while there ‘is evidence that the later 
patesis of Sirpurla were subject to Ur, the Louvre possessing a 
fragment of a statue dedicated, to the goddess Bau by Ghala- 
lama ‘son of Lukani, patesi of Sirpurla,’ for the life of Dungi, 
‘the ’mighty Iring, king of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad’; an 
inscription with a similar purpose of the time of Ur-Ningirsu 
Gudea’s son and successor, is preserved in the British Museum: 
That Ur-gur was a great builder is attested by the many 
short inscriptions on brichs recovered from the ruins of the 
buildings which he either founded or restored. From these we 
gather that he built the great temple of the Moon-god in Ur, 
while in Erech he erected a temple to Nina, the goddess I&tar, 
On a brick from a tomb discovered by Loftus at Senkereh, 
the ancient Larsa, is recorded the fact that Ur-gur built a temple 
to the Sun-god there, and bricks found at Nippur record his 
rebuilding of the great temple of E-kur in that city. Excava- 
tions at the latter place show that this temple was larger than 
any of its predecessors; buildings that had been standing since the 
time of Naram-Sin he razed to the ground in order to erect his 
huge platform of sun-dried bricks, in the NW. corner of which 
he built a huge zikkurratu (temple tower) of at least three stories. 
Ur-gur thus appears to have erected or rebuilt temples in most 
of the principal cities of Babylonia, in his zeal for religion, 
however, he did not neglect to strengthen his own capital, for 
we have evidence that he erected, or at any rate rebuilt, the 
city-wall of Ur. His son and successor Dungi, ‘king of Ur, 
king of Snmer and Akkad, king of the four quarters,’ carried on 
the work of temple-building to which his father bad devoted 
himself, and restored the temple of i8tar in Erech. An in- 
teresting clay tablet in the British Museum contains a copy of 
an old inscription that once stood in atemple at Cuthah. The 
copy was made in the later Babylonian period by a scribe named 
Bél-ubaillit, and the archaic inscription, which his care has 
rescued from oblivion, records the erection by Dungi of a 
temple to the god Nergal in the city of Cuthah. 


With Dungi our knowledge of the city of Ur and its 
supremacy comes to an end for a time. Whether 
49. Isi Dnngi’s successors retained for long their 

481. hold over the rest of Babylonia, or speedily 
sank into a position of dependence to some other city, 
we have no means of telling. When we once more 
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some across inscriptions we see that the lead in Sumer 
ind Akkad has passed into the hands of the kings of Isin. 


At present we possess inscriptions of four kings of Isin 2 Ur- 
Ninib, Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin I., and ISme-Dagan. In the case 
a of each of them, before their chief title ‘king of 
47€@ 2500 Isin’ is given special mention is made of Nippur, 
Ur, Eridu, and Erech as being under their sway. The order in 
which these cities are mentioned is significant. The fact that 
Nippur heads the list proves that Ur sank greatly in importance 
2fter the days when she held the lead in Sumerand Akkad. 
4 fifth king of Isin, named ISbigirra, is known to us ; the only 
avidence of his existence, however, is the occurrence of his name 
and title on a fragment of a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The rule in Babylonianow passes once more to the city of Ur, 
which regains its old supremacy. I&me-Dagan was the last 
«ang of Isin who retained the title of ‘king of Sumer and 
Akkad,’ and held together the confederation of Babylonian 

cities which that name implies ; we find his son 
50. 2nd Dyn. erecting a temple for the life of Gungunu, king 


of Ur. of Ur, as a token of homage. Under Gungunu 

. began the second dynasty of Ur, to which the 
etYCa 2400. kings Bur-Sin 1I., he-Sin, and Gamil-Sin be- 
long. The many inscriptions on clay tablets 
that have been recovered, dated in the reigns of these three 
sings, testify to the great commercial prosperity of Babylonia 

atthistime. Therise of the city ot Larsa followed 

51. Larsa. the second dynasty of Ur. ‘The kings of the 

former city held Ur asadependency and appear 

to have extended their rule still farther afield, for’they assume 

also the title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.’ The two principal 

kings of Larsa were Nair-Rammén and his son Sin-iddina. 

pci BAOb, Both erected temples in Ur, and the latterfounded 

300. 4 temple to the Sun-godin his capital. Sin-iddina 

also, after meeting with success in the field, turned his attention 

to the internal improvement of his territory. He rebuilt on a 

larger scale the wall of Larsa, and by cutting a canal obtained 
for that city a constant supply of water. 

Sin-iddina does not mention the name of the enemy 
his victory over whom he records. It has been sug- 

gested, however, with great probability, 
52. Elam. that it was Elam whom he repulsed. This 
must have been the period of the Elamite invasion 
to which ASur-bani-pal refers. On taking the city of 
Susa, about 650 B.c., ASur-bani-pal relates that he 
recovered the image of the goddess Nana, which the 
Elamite Kudur-Nanhundi had carried off from Erech 
1635 years before—Le., about 2285 B.c. Though Sin- 
iddina repulsed the Elamites, he did not check them 
for long. A few years later we find.them under the 
leadership of Kudur-Mabug, son of Simti-Silhak, 
again invading Babylonia. This time they met with 
more success and obtained a permanent footing in 
the south. Kudur-Mabug was not king of Elam. He 
styles himself ‘ prince of the Western land’: that is to 
say, he was ruler of the tract of land lying on the 
W. frontier of Elam. From this position he invaded 
the country, and, having established himself as king of 
S. Babylonia, he erected a temple in Ur to the Moon- 
god in gratitude for his success. His son, Rim-ala, 
succeeded him and attempted to consolidate his 
kingdom, restoring and rebuilding Ur and extending 
his influence over Erech, Larsa, and other cities; his 
usual titles were ‘exalter of Ur. king of Larsa, king of 
Sumer and Akkad.’ It is a period of much interest for 
the biblical student (see CHEDORLAOMER). 

During the second dynasty of Ur the city of Babylon 
had enjoyed a position of independence, with her own 

kings and system of government; but her 
53 Babylon. influencedoes not appear to have extended 
beyond the limits of the city. It was not until the 
reign of Hammu-rabi, the contemporary of Sin-iddina 
and Rim-Aku, that she attained the position of im- 
portance in Babylonia which she held without inter- 
ruption for nearly two thousand years. The dynasty to 
which Hammu-rabi belongs was called by the native 
historians the ‘ Dynasty of Babylon,’ and, as far as we 
irca 2400, 2t Present know, forms the limit to which 
Ce * they traced back the existence, or at any 
rate the independence, of their city. 

The dynasty was founded about 2400 B.c. by Sumu-abi, who 
was succeeded by Sumula-iluand Zabum,his son. It is possible 
that on Zabum‘s death a usurper, Immeru attempted to ascend 
the throne, but his rule cannot have heen’for long, as scribes of 


contract tablets do not give him the title of king, and his 
name is omitted from the list of kings of Dynasty I., Zabum’s 
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$01, Apil-Sin, being stat d to have directly succeeded his father. 
Of the reign of Apil-Sin’s son, Sin-muballit, we know nothing, 
his only claim to remembrance being that he was the father of 
Hammu-rabi. 
It is difficult to determine accurately the position 
occupied by Babylon when Hammyu-rabi ascended the 
roti That she was already beginning 
54. Hammu- tend her sway over the districts in 
rabi. her immediate neighbourhood we may 
conclude from a reference on a cylinder of Nabonidus, 
who states that the temples of the Sun-god and of the 
goddess Anunitu at Sippar had been falling into decay 
‘since the time of Zabum'; the phrase implies that 
Zabum had at any rate rebuilt these temples, and must, 
therefore, have included Sippar within his sphere of 
influence. We may regard it as certain, however, that 
the authority of the city had not penetrated into southern 
Babylonia. On Hammu-rabi's accession he first 
devoted himself to the internal improvement of his 
territory. In the past both Babylon and 
Sippar had suffered from floods, and the 
recurrence of these he sought to diminish by erecting 
dams and cutting canals. One inscription of his, 
written both in Sumerian and in Semitic Babylonian 
on clay cylinders in the British Museum, reads as 
follows :— 

Hammu-rabi, the mighty king, king of Babylon, king of the 
four quarters, the, founder of the land, the king whose deeds 
unto the heart of Sama¥ and Marduk are well-pleasing, am I. 
The summit of the wall of Sippar like a great mountain with 
earth I raised. With a swamp I surrounded it. The canal of 


Sippar to Sippar I dug out and a wall of safety I erected for it. 
Hammu-rahi, the founder of the land, the king whose deeds unto 


the heart of Sama$ and Marduk are well-pleasing am I. 
Sippar and Babylon in a peaceful habitation T cause ‘to dwell 
continuously. Eammucrahi, the darling of Sama%, the beloved 
of Marduk, am I. That which from days of old no king for 


his king had built, for Sama& my lord gloriously have I accom- 
plished. 

In addition to his worlrs at Sippar we learn from 
another inscription that he cut the ‘ Hammu-rabi canal,’ 
on both sides of which he sowed corn-fields. : He 
erected a granary in Babylon, in which he stored grain 
for use in years.of famine or scarcity. The inscription 
recording the erection of the granary has perished; but 
we possess a copy of it in clay, made in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period by Rimitit-Gula, and deposited in Babylon 
in the temple E-zida. Hammu-rabi's works of improve- 
ment, however, were not confined to Sippar and Babylon. 
As he extended his authority throughout the country, 
he introduced the same enlightened methods, rebuilding 
the temples of the gods in the various cities, conciliating 
the inhabitants, and out of scattered principalities form- 
ing asingle and organic kingdom, with its metropolis 
at Babylon. The principal enemy to Babylonian 
independence at this period was Elam; but after a series 
of campaigns Hammu-rabi signally defeated her, and 
effectually hindered her advances to the S. and W., 
after which he was again at liberty to devote himself to 
the material improvement of his people. _Hammn-rabi 
was not the first king of Babylonia to form a great 
empire out of scattered elements. Lugal-zaggisi and 
Sargon I. had already made this achievement, and it 
is not unlikely that their empires considerably exceeded 
that of Hammu-rabi in extent. Hammu-rabi’s work, 
however, is distinguished from theirs by its permanence. 
Whilst Isban and Agadé soon sank back into compara- 
tive obscurity, Babylon remained the chief town of the 
kingdom throughout the whole course of its history. 

Hammu-rabi was succeeded by his son Samsu-iluna, the other 


kings of the first dynasty being Ehigum, Am- 

55 Hi mi-ditana, Ammi-zaduga and Samsu-ditana, 
suctessors, 
circa 2230. 


circa 2285, 


who follow one another'in direct succession. 
Samsu-iluna continued his father's work of ir- 
rigation, and we know from two inscriptions 
that he built many temples to the gods. Of his successors, 
however, we possess few inscriptions, though many contracts, 
dated in the reign of each of the kings of this dynasty, have 
been found which throw an interesting light on the private and 
social sides of Babylonian life at this period. 


The second dynasty consists of eleven kings— 
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Tluma-ilu, Itti-ilu-nibi, Damki-iliSu, I8-ki-bal, and his 
56. 2nd Dyn, brother Su-u5-si, Gul-ki-Sar and his son 

Kirgal-dara-maS, and his grandson A- 
Uru-Azag. dara-lralama, A-kur-ul-ana, Melam- 
elrea 2090. matati, and Ea-gii.mil. Of this dynasty 
we know nothing, though it has been conjectured with 
some probability that it was during this period that 
the Kassites first invaded Babylonia. Descending from 
the mountainous territory on the borders of Media 
and Elam, they overran the country and took posses- 
sion of the cities; and at the beginning of the third 
dynasty we find them firmly seated on the throne. 
So far as we know, they were never ejected by force, 
but were absorbed in process of time by the Semitic 
element of the nation, which gradually recovered its 
predominance. 

There were thirty-six kings of the third dynasty ; but 
only the names of the kings at the beginning and of those 

at the end of the dynasty have been pre- 
b7. 8rd Dyn. served in the Babylonian list of kings. 
Other sources of information, however, now become 
available; the ‘ Synchronous History’ gives a résumé of 
the relations between Babylonia and Assyria, which 
during the early part of the third Babylonian dynasty 
attained its independence (cp Assyria, § 25); the 
account furnished by the ‘Synchronous History’ is 
supplemented by the mutilated text of a somewhat 
similar Babylonian chronicle; the official correspond- 
ence between Babylonia and Egypt during a small part 
of this period is preserved on some of the tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarna; and, finally, inscriptions of 
several of the kings themselves have been recovered, as 
well as contract-tablets dated in their reigns. 

The first king of the d nasty. was wae who was ae 

. ry Agum-8i, Gu-ia-Si, US-8i, Adu-me-ur, and Uz- 
erred 1725. zi-u-ma&. Here the” gap occurs in the list’ of 
kings; and it is probably at some point in this gap that we 
must place Agum, who is known to us from a long inscription, 
a copy of which in Neo-Assyrian characters was preserved in 
the library of ASur-bani-pal ; from it we learn that he recovered 

- and restored to the temple of E-sagila in Babylon 
etrca 1500. certain images of Marduk and of the goddess 
Zaxpanitu, which had been carried off to the land of Hani. 

A later place in the same gap must be assigned to 
Kallimma-Sin (or Kadashman-Bél 7 cp Knudtzon, 74 
15269 f), four of whose letters are in the Amarna series; 
this correspondence serves to indicate the intimate re- 
lations between Egypt and Babylonia at this period, 
both the sister and daughter of Kallimma-Sin being 
among the princesses of western Asia whom the king of 
Egypt married. The order of the other kings, whose 
names have been recovered and must be placed within 
the same gap in the list of kings, has not yet been 
ascertained. 

It has recently been suggested, for example, that SagaXalti- 
BuriaS, the son of Kudur-Bél, should be placed before Kara- 
indaS, though a later date is possible; moreover, Kurigalzu 
I, the son of KadaSman-Harbe, is usually placed after and not 
before Kara-inda$, though a suggestion has lately been made to 
the contrary. According to the 'Synchronous History’ Kara- 
inda& was a contemporary of the Assyrian king, ASur-bél-nigi$u, 
between whom and A8ur-uballit a least two kings, Puzur-Agur 
and ASur-nadin-ahé, occupied the throne of Assyria ; from the 
same document we know that between Kara-indaS and Kara- 
harda¥, the contemporary of ASur-uballit, at least one king, 

urna~-BuriaS, occupied the throne of Babylon;. yet on the 


similar Babylonian chronicle Kara-inda& is mentioned, as the 
sou-in-law of ASur-uballit, and the father of Kara-harda’. It is 
possible to reconcile these two accounts only on the supposition 
that the Kara-indaX of the ‘ Synchronous History' is not to be 
identified with the son-in-law of ASur-whallit. On this assump- 
tion, and at the same time admitting that certain places in the 
order of succession are not definitely ascertained; we are still 
able to summarise the chief events of the period. Kara- 
inda& is the first Rabylonian king mentioned in the ‘ Synchronous 
History,’ wherghe is said to have formed a treaty with A&ur- 
circa 1480. ORO in BE RSrAhShh Bi gddm Were probably 
maintained by Kurigalzu I. and his father Kada’man-Harbe. 
: Burna-BuriaS, the son of Kurigalzu I., formed a 
e27ea L440. fresh treaty with Assyria concerning the frontier 
between the two kingdoms, and built a temple to the Sun-god at 
Larsa, as we learn froma brick that has been recovered from its 
ruins. ASur-vballit, who succeeded ASur-nadin-abé on the throne 
of Assyria, strengthened the ties between his kingdom and 
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Babylonia by marrying his daughter Muballitat-Serfia to a 
king of Babylonia, who bore the name of Kara-inda’ 3;and when 
hisgrandson, Kara-bardaS, the son of Kara-inda’, Succeeded 
to the throne of Babylon, the relations between the two coun- 
tries were still more cordial. The Kassite troops, however, 
possibly jealous of Assyrian influence, slew Kara-hardaS and set 
<s the usurper Nazi-buga& on the throne. The death 
elra T400. of Kara-harda¥ led to the invasion of Babylonia by 
A&ur-uballit, who avenged his grandson by slaying Nazi-hugas, 
and putting Kurigalzu- II., a son of Burna-Buria’, the former 
king of Babylon, in his place. Kurigalzu 1]. was ambitious to 
extend the boundary of his kingdom; and with this end in view 
he undertook a campaign against Elam, the capital of which he 
conquered and sacked, as we learn from an inscription on an 
agate tablet which was found at Nippur. On undertakin, 
hostilities against Assyria, however, he was defeated by Bél- 
“ 8 nirari, and was forced to accept the terms offered 
etrca 1390. by the latter with regard to the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. The next defeat by the Assyrians which the 
Babylonians sustained was in the reign of Nazi-maruttaS, the son 
. of Kurigalzu II., when Ramman-nirari inflicted a 
trea 13409. signal defeat on the Babylonian forces and extended 
the Assyrian boundary still farther southward. KadaSman- 
Turgu, whose name was also written KadaXman-Bél, the son 
of Nazi-maruttag succeeded his father on the throne, and 
was in turn succdeded by his son, whose name, occurring in 
a_broken inscription from Nippur, may probahly be restored 
[Kada’man]-Burias. The Babylonian List of Kings furnishes 
the names of the last kings of the dynasty. Of Is-am-me- .. . 


-ti we know nothing, and of SagaSalti-Suria8 only the fact that 
he dedicated an object to Bél and placed it in the temple at 


Nippur. SagaSalti-SuriaS was succeeded by his son Bib’, and 
the names of the next three occupants of the throne are Bel- 
Sum-iddina, KadaSman-Harbe, and Rammén-Sum-iddina. We 
do not know the relations between Babylonia and Assyria dur- 
ing the early part of this period 5}ut it is probable that the last 
three kings acknowledged the supremacy of Assyria. Tukulti- 
Ninib, king of Assyria, to whom Rammé&n-nirari III. ascribed 
the title ‘king of Snmer and Akkad,’ invaded Babylonia, cap- 
tured Bahylon, and for seven years maintained his hold upon 
the country. On the death of Ramman-Sum-iddina, however, 
the Bahylonian nobles placed his son Ramman-Sum-usur on 
the throne, and proclaiming him king, threw off the As- 
syrian yoke. Subsequently, during the reign of Ramman-Sum- 
ee; usur, the Assyrians suffered a crushing defeat 5 
etre L210. their king, Bel-kudur-usur, was slain in the battle ; 
and although Ramm4an-Sum-usur, on following up his victory by 
an invasion of Assyria, was repulsed by Ninib-pal-ESara, he 
recovered a considerable portion of Babylonian territory. Dur- 
ing the reigns of Meli-Sihu, and of his son, Marduk-pal-iddina, 
the Assyrians made no attempt to wipe out the reverse they had 
sustained. On the accession of Zamama-Hum-iddina, however, 

. ASur-d&n crossed the frontier and recaptured 
cured 115. several Babylonian cities. Zamama-Sum-iddina 
reigned only one year, and was succeeded by Bel-Sum-iddina II., 
the last king of the Kassite dynasty. Under this king the 
country suffered attacks from Elam, and the discontent and 
misery which followed the defeats sustained by the Babylonians 
brought about the fall of the dynasty. 


The fourth dynasty is called the dynasty of Pa&é ; 
who its founder was we do not know, though an early 
lace in it must be assigned to Nebuchad- 
Bs. ae yu. paste I. In one of the two monuments 
(Paid). that we possess of this king he styles 
himself ‘the Sun of his land, who makes his people 
prosperous, the protector of boundaries’; and it is certain 
that to a great extent he restored the fallen fortunes of 
the kingdom. He successfully prosecuted campaigns 
against Elam on the east, he.conquered the Lulubi on 
. the north, and even marched victoriously 
circa 1130. into Syria. Against Assyria, however, he 
did not meet with similar success. 





On Nebuchadrezzar’s crossing the frontier, ASur-réS-i8i, 
king of Assyria, marched against him, and Nebuchadrezzar, 
who was not then prepared to nieet an army of the As- 
syrians, burnt what engines of war he had with him. in order 
to facilitate his retreat, He soon returned with ’reinforce- 
ments ; but ASur-ré8-i8i, who had also strengthened his army, 
defeated him, plundered his camp, and carried off forty of his 
chariots. A‘king who reigned early in the dynasty and may 
possibly have succeeded Nehuchadrezzar is Bal-nadin-aphi, 
whose name is known from a ‘boundary stone’ dated in the 
fourth year of his reign. Under Marduk-nadin-ahé Assyria 
and Babylonia were again in conflict. It is probable that this 
king enjoyed a temporary success against Tiglath-pileser I., 

: during which he carried off from the city & 
CUea I LLO, Ekallati the images of the gods Ramman and 
Sala which are mentioned by Sennacherih in his inscription on 
the rock at Bavian, This campaign is not mentioned in the 
‘Synchronous History,’ though in the beginning of the account 
of the campaign there mentioned, which ended disastrously for 
Bahylonia. the two kines, it is said, set their chariots in battle 
array ‘as’econd time’ (see AssyriA, § 28). This second cam- 
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aign consisted of a series of successes for Tiglath-pileser, who, 
frez defeating Marduk-nadin-abé in Akkad, capturcd Babylon: 
‘sel: and other important sities. the northern half of the 
ig . ASur-béel-l . . [iglath pileser’s ce on 
lc 30f Assyria, changed his father’s nolicy and formed 
vith tL Bibylni king Mardus-sapik-zér-matit 

i Yiig death B lAN-apiti-iddil t, a man of OD 
CA TLOO. « sre ‘igin, was raised to the throne of Babylon, 
ind ASur -bal-hala, in pursuance of his policy, allieé himself to 
he new king by a marricze vith his daughter, Only the 
vez mi gt ofthe =:  &k ae by the Jast thre Lives ff th 
ty0: sty are preserved in the List of Kings, 

‘Lhe filth d was called the dynasty of the ‘Sea. 
and,’ and was a short one, consisting of only three 

kings, Simmas-Sibu, Ea-mukin;zér, and 
59. Ath Dyn. po” 8. Pas A A 
(Sea). KaSSu-nadin-abi. It is not improbable 
that the Chaldean tribes, who are not 
actually mentioned in the inscriptions be- 
‘ore the time of ASur-ndsir-pal and Shalmaneser II., 
were even at this early period making their influence 
‘elt, overrunning southern Babylonia and spreading 
themselves throughout the country; and the fact that 
at a later time we find them especially connected with 
the district termed the ‘ Sea-land’ in S. Babylonia lends 
solour to the suggestion that the dynasty of the Sea- 
land was of Chaldean origin. 

Of the three kings of the dynasty Ea-mukin-zér reigned: but a 
Few months, the other two kings, who occupied the throne for 
longerperiods, are mentioned by Nabii-aplu-iddina in connection 
with the fortunes of the temple of the Sun-god at Sippar. At the 
time of SimmaS-Sihu this temple was in ruins in consequence 
of the troubles and disturbances in Akkad, the powerful trihes 
of the Sutu having previously invaded the country, laying the 
temple in ruins and breaking up the sculptures. Simmas Sibu 
partially restored the structure of the temple, and placed it in 
charge of a priest for whose maintenance he appointed regular 
offerings. In the violent death of Simma¥-Sihu, of which we learn 
from the fragment of a Babylonian Chronicle, and in the short- 
ness of the reign of Ea-mukin-zér, we may probably see additional 
indications of the disturbed state of the country at this time. 
Under Ka&Su-nadin-ahi the general distress was increased by a 
famine, in, consequence of which the regular offerings for the 
temple of Sama at Sippar ceased. : 

The first king of the sixth dynasty was E-ulbar-Sakin-Sum 
and on his accession to the throne E-kur-Sum-uSab8i, the pries; 
whom Simmag-Sihu had placed in charge of 


On this 


circa 1050. 





60. 6th Dyn. the temple at Sippar, complained to the king 
(ofBazi). that the offerings had ceased. On hearing the 
circa 1028. state of the temple’s resources E-ulbar-8akin- 


Sum increased the regular offerings and endowed 
the temple with certain property situated in Babylon. The 
sixth dynasty consisted of only three kings, ,E-ulbar-&kin-Sum 
being succeeded by Ninib-kudurri-usur and Silanim-Sukamuna } 
it was termed the dynasty of the House of Bazi, and each of the 
three kings ona fragment of a chronicle is termed a ‘son of Bazi.‘ 


From this point onwards for nearly a hundred years 
there is a gap in our knowledge of Babylonian history. 
After the dynasty of the House of Bazi an 

61. Gap. Elamite occupied the throne for six years; 


civea 1005. but his name is not known, nor are the 

circumstances that attended his accession. 

He did not perpetuate his hold upon the country; 

for on his death the rule again passed 

26. 8th Dyn. to native Babylonians, the tings of the 

(Babylon). eighth dynasty, which was the second 
to hear the title ‘ the dynasty of Babylon.’ 


The names of the early kings of the dynasty are not preserved 
though Sibir, a Babylonian king whom ASur-nasir-pal mention; 
as having destroyed a city which he himself rebuilt, is probably to 
he placed in this period. The first king of this dynasty of whose 


5 reign details are known is SamaS-mudammik, who 
Crea O10, suffered a serious defeat at the hands of Ramm4n- 
nirari 11., king of Assyria. Against Nabti-Sum-i8kun, his suc- 
‘ cessor on the throne, Rammdn-nirari scored 
e2re@ 900. another victory, several Babylonian cities falling 
into his hands, though we subsequently find him on good terms 
with Assyria and allying himself to Nabii-Sum-i8kun, or possibly 
his successor, each monarch marrying the other’s daughter. 

: 88 Nabit-aplu-iddina is the next king who is known 
ctrca 880. to have ruled in Babylon, and, though he aided 
the people of Suhi against ASur-nasir-pal, his relations with 
ShalmaneserII, were of a friendly nature. He is the king who 
restored and endowed sorichly the temple of Sama% at Sippar, 
digging in the ruins of former structures till he found the ancient 
image of the god. He restored and redecorated the shrine, and 
with much ceremony established the ritual and offeringsfor the 
god, placing them under the direction of Nabii-nadin-Sum, the 














1 The name has also been read Marduk-Sapik-kullat, 
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son of the former priest E-ktir-3um-wSab%i, Marduk-Sum- 
iddina succeeded his father on the throne; hut his brother 

‘yea 8 Marduk-bél-usati headed a revolt against him, and 
t7EA 959. cco to call in the aid of Shalmaneser 
of Assyria, who defeated the rebels and restored the land to 


order. Shalmaneser's son and successor, Sam%i-Ramman Ll, 
was not on the same terms of friendship with Babylonia. He 
directed an expedition against that country and fate many 
cities before meee rot serious Suposiicn, arduk-balatsu- 
cat 8 ikbi, the Babylonian king, had meanwhile col- 
etred O12. ected his forces, which included hands from Elam 
Chaldea, and other districts ;and the two armies met near 
city of Dir-Papsukal. Marduk-balatsu-ikbi was totally de- 
feated : 3090 of his troops were slain ; 2000 more were captured 5 
and rich booty, including roo chariots of war, fell into the hands 


of the Assyrians. Ramman-nirari ITI., the successor of Samyi- 
Ramman, also subjugated a considerable portion of Babylonia, 
‘carrying away to Assyria Bau-ab-iddina, the Babylonian king, 
together with the treasures of his palace. 

Here the record of the § Synchronous History’ ceases, 
and there follows another gap, of about fifty years, in 
our knowledge of the history of the country. 

The next king of Babylon whose name is known 
is Nabit-Sum-i8kun-—the first name which occurs after 


the break in the List of Kings. His suc- 
63. Nano- cessor was Nabii-nasir, the: Nabonassar 
747 


of the Ptolemaic Canon; and with this 

king our knowledge of the Babylonian 
succession becomes fuller, as, in addition to the evi- 
dence afforded by the List of Icings, the information 
contained in the Babylonian Chronicle and the Ptolemaic 
Canon becomes available. In the third year of Nabo- 
nassar’s reign, Tiglath-pileser III. ascended the throne 
of Assyria; and one of his first acts was an invasion 
of Babylonia, during which he overran the northern dis- 
tricts and captured several cities, carrying away many 
of their inhabitants. The distress in the country due to. 
the inroads of the Assyrians was aggravated during 
this reign by internal dissension: Sippar repudiated 
Naboniassar’s authority, and the revolt was subdued only 
after a siege of the city. 

The Babylonian Chronicle tells us that after a reign of 
fourteen years Nabonassar died in his palace at Babylon, 

and was succeeded by his son Nadinu, the 
733 Nadios of the Ptolemaic Canon, who is to be iden- 
tified with Nabii-nadin-zér of the list of kings. The 
eighth dynasty ended with the country in confusion. 
Nabi-nadin-zér, after a reign of only two years, was slain 
ina revolt by his son Nabi-Sum-ukin or Sum-ukin, 
73" who had hitherto held the position of governor of 
a province. After his accession the dynasty soon came 
to anend. He had not enjoyed his position for more 
than a month when the kingdom again changed hands 
and Ukin-zér ascended the throne. 

From the fall of the eighth dynasty until the rise of 
the Neo-Babvlonianempire Babvlonia was overshadowed 
by the power of Assyria, the kings of 
the latter country frequently ruling both 
at Nineveh and at Babvlon. Ukin-zér 
had reigned only three years when Tiglath-pileser again 
invaded Babylonia, took him captive, and ascended the 
throne of Babylon, where he ruled under the name of 

Pulu (see TIGLATH-PILESER). On his death, 

729 which occurred two years later, he was succeeded 
in Assyria by Shalmaneser IV., who, according to the 
Babylonian Chronicle, also succeeded him on the throne 
of Babylon, though in the List of Kings Pulu is succeeded 
by Ululai. The two accounts can be reconciled 

727 by the supposition that Ululai was the name 
assumed by Shalmaneser as king of Babylon (see 
SHALMANESER). Shalmaneser died after a reign of 
five years, and, while Sargon held the throne, Mero- 
dach-baladan, a Chaldeau from southern Babylonia, 
freed Babylonia for a time from Assyrian control. He 

72] sided with Ummaniga’, king of Elam, in his 

* struggle with Assyria; but ten years later was 

himself captured by Sargon after being besieged in 

the city of Ikbi-Bél (see MERODACH-BALADAN, 

799: SarGON). Sargon then ascended the throne of 
Babylon, which he held until his death in 705. 
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According to the Ptolemaic Canon, the next two years 
were-a period ‘of interregnum, though the List of Kings 
assigns the throne to Sennacherib. However this may 
be, we know that in 703 Marduk-zakir-Sum_ proclaimed 
himself king; but he had reigned for only one month 

when he was murdered by Merodach-baladan, 

7°3: who had escaped from Assyria. Merodach- 

baladan thus once more found himself king in Babylon; 
but Sennacherib marched against him, defeated him, 
and caused him to seek safety by hiding himself in 
the Babylonian swamps. After plundering Babylon 
and the neighbouring cities, Sennacherib returned to 
Assyria,: leaving the kingdom in the charge of 

702. Bél-ibni, a young native Babylonian who had 

been brought up at the Assyrian court. On the death 
of Merodach- baladan, shortly afterwards, a _ rising 
headed by Suzub, another Chaldean, brought Sen- 
nacherib again into the country. Bél-ibni also. must 
have displeased the king; for, after defeating Suzub. 
Sennacherib carried B@l-ibni and his nobles to Assyria, 
leaving his own son Agur-nadin-Sum upon the 

700. throne. Sennacherib next planned an expedition 

against the Chaldeans whom Merodach-baladan had 
settled dt Nagitu, on the Elamite shore of the Persian 
Gulf, whence they were able in safety to foment insur- 
rections and plan revolt. Sennacherib, determined to 
stamp out this disaffection, transported his troops in 
thips across the Persian Gulf. Disembarking at the 
mouth of the Eulzsus, they routed the Chaldeans 
and their allies, and returned with much booty and 
many captives to the Babylonian coast. Meanwhile 
Suzub, who had previously escaped Sennacherib's pur- 
snit, collected his forces and with the help of Elam 
captured Babylon and placed himself upon the throne. 
6 He is to be identified with the Nergal-uSézib 

94 of the Babylonian Chronicle and the List of 
Kings. He, however, ruled for only one year. Sen- 
nacherib, on his return from the Persian Gulf, defeated 
his army and sent him in chains to Nineveh. 'Turning 
his forces against Elam, he plundered a _ considerable 
portion of the country, and was stopped in his 
advance into the interior only by the setting in of 
winter. In his absence a rebel bearing the name 

692 of Suzub—the MuSézib-Marduk of the Chronicle 
“and the List of Kings—seized the throne of 
Babylon. Allying his forces with those of Elam, he 
attempted to oppose Sennacherib in the field; but the 
combined armies were defeated at Halule. Next year 
Sennacherib returned to Babylonia, captured the city 
of Babylon, and deported MuSézib-Marduk and _ his 

68 family to Assyria. According to the Babylonian 

9: Chronicle and the Ptolemaic Canon, there now 
occurred a second interregnum, though the List of 
Icings credits Sennacherib with the control of Babylonia. 

On Sennacherib's murder in 681 his son Esarhaddon 

6 was proclaimed king of Assyria. He succeeded 

83. to the rule of Babylonia also, though a son of 
Merodnch-baladan made an attempt to gain the throne. 
He came to Babylon and personally superintended the 
restoration of the city, rebuilding the temples and the 
walls, and placing new images in the shrines of the 
gods. During his reign Babylon enjoyed a season 
of unusual prosperity, and was free from the internal 
feuds and dissensions from which she had been suf- 
fering. 

On Esarhaddon's death the throne of Babylon passed 

66 to his son SamaS-Sum-ukin, his elder son, ASur- 
9 bani-pal, having already been installed on the 
Assyrian throne during his father's lifetime. For some 
years the two brothers were on friendly terms, and when 
Urtaku and the Elamites, with the aid of some discon- 
tented Babylonian chiefs, invaded the country, Agur- 
bini-pal assisted his brother in repelling their attack. 
During all this time Samag-Sum-ukin acknowledged. the 
supremacy of Assyria and acquiesced in his brother's 
active control of the internal affairs of both kingdoms. 
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At length, however, he wearied of this state of depend- 
ence, and seizing an opportunity, organised a general 
rising against Assyria among the neighbouring tribes 
and nations who had hitherto owned her supremacy. 
He bought the support of Ummaniga’, king of Elam, 
contracted an alliance with Arabia, and at the same 
time enlisted the services of smaller chiefs. Though 
one half of the Arabian army was defeated by the 
Assyrians, the other half effected a junction with the 
Elamites. This powerful combination, however, was 
neutralised by the revolt of Tammaritu, the son of 
Ummanigas, the king of Elam. In fact, the dissensions 
in the Elamite camp proved of great service to A8ur- 
bani-pal, who completely crushed the confederation that 
Samas-Sum-ukin had brought against him .(see ASUR- 
BANI-PAL, §7). Sama&-Sum-ukin himself was besieged 
in Babylon, and, on the capture of the city, he set fire to 
his palace and perished in the flames. According to the 
List of Kings, he was succeeded by Kandalanu, the 
Kineladanos of the Ptolemaic Canon; but this 
* king is probably to be identified with ASur-bani- 
pal himself, who, on this supposition, like Tiglath-pileser 
IiI. and Shalmaneser IV., ruled Assyria and Babylonia 
under differentnames. The last years of his reign are 
wrapped in obscurity; but on his death the throne was 
secured by Nabopolassar, who was destined 
65. Nabo- to raise the fortunes of his country and to 
polassar. found an empire, which, though it lasted for 
less than one hundred years, eclipsed by its 
magnificence any previous period in the 
varied history of the nation. Nabopolassar, in fact, 
was the founder of the Neo-Babylonian empire. 

During the early part of Nahopolassar's reign Agur- 
bani-pal's successors on the throne of Assyria did not 
relinquish their hold upon the southern kingdom. They 
retained their authority for some time over a great part 
of the country (see AssyriA, § 33 f-). Though we do 
not possess historical documents relating to this period, 
we may conclude that Nabopolassar during all these 
years was strengthening his kingdom and seeking any 
opportunity of freeing at least a part of it from the 
Assyrian yoke, and it is not improbable that conflicts 
between the Assyrian and Babylonian forces were 
constantly occurring. Towards the end of his reign he 
found the opportunity for which he was waiting in the 
invasion of Assyria by the Medes. He allied himself 
with the invaders by marrying Nebuchadrezzar, his 
eldest son, to the daughter of Cyaxares, and on 
the fall of Nineveh had a share in the par- 
tition of the kingdom. While N. Assyria and her 
subject provinces on the N. and NW. fell to the Medes, 
S. Assyria and the remaining provinces of the empire 
were added to the territory of Babylon. 

Before Nabopolassar could regard these acquisitions 
of territory as secure, he had first to reckon with the 
power of Egypt. Necho IL, the son and successor of 
Psammetichus I., soon after his accession to the throne 
had set himself to accomplish the conquest of Syria. In 
608, therefore, ‘xe had crossed the frontier of Egypt and 
begun his march northwards along the Mediterranean 
coast. Vainly opposed by JostAH (g.v.), he pressed 
forward and subdued the whole tract of country between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. For three years 
he'retained his hold on Syria, and it was only after the 
fall of Nineveh that Nabopolassar successfully disputed 
his possession of the country. Nabopolassar did not 
himself head the expedition against the Egyptians, for 
he was now old; but he placed the troops under the 
command of Nebuchadrezzar his son. The two armies 

605. met at Carchemish, where a decisive battle took 

* place. Necho was utterly defeated; thousands 

of his troops were slain; and Nebnchadrezzar pressed 
after his flying army up to the very borders of Egypt. 

While Nebuchadrezzar was still absent on this ex- 
pedition Nabopolassar died. His son, therefore, returned 
to Babylon and was duly installed as king in his 
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stead. It is probable that during the early part of 
iis reign Nebuchadrezzar consolidated his rule in Syria 
and on the Mediterranean coast by 
36. Nebuchad- yearly expeditions in those regions. 
rezzar. After a few years, however, the country 
showed signs of repudiating Babylonian 
control. Nebuchadrezzar returned to 
-he coast to suppress the rising. For some years things 
‘emained quiet; but soon after the accession of Apries 
see EcypT, € 69) to the throne of Egypt the ferment 
vevived. After a siege of a year and a half Jerusalem 
fell (see JERUSALEM). 

Tyre, the siege of which also Nebuchadrezzar under- 
took, held out for thirteen years, 585-572 (see PH@- 
NIcIA). Built on an island, it was practically im- 
pregnable from the land, while the blockade instituted 
by the Babylonians did not prevent the entry of supplies 
by water. More successful were Nebuchadrezzar's 
campaigns against Egypt. We do not possess his 
own account of them; but an Egyptian inscription 
records that on one of them (undertaken against Apries) 
he forced his way through the country as far as Syéné, 
the modern Aswan, on the borders of Ethiopia: and 
it is not improbable that the country was subject to 
Babylonia during the first few years of the reign of 
Amasis II., who succeeded Apries on the Egyptian 
throne (see EGypT, § 69). Nebuchadrezzar's hold 
upon Egypt cannot, however, have been permanent : 
a fragment of one of his own inscriptions mentions 
his sending an expedition to Egypt in his thirty-seventh 
year. During his reign the relations between 
Babylonia and Media were of a friendly nature, as was 
not ‘unnatural from the close alliance that had been 
established between the two kingdoms before the fall 
of Nineveh. In a war between Media and Lydia, some 
twenty years later, the Babylonians did not take part ; 
but, when an eclipse of the sun on the 25th of May in 
the year 585 put an end to a battle between the Lydians 
and Medes, Nebuchadrezzar, in conjunction with the 
king of Cilicia, used his influence to reconcile the com- 
batants and bring the war to a close. 

While constantly engaged in extending and solidi- 
fying his empire, Nebuchadrezzar did not neglect 
the internal improvement of his kingdom. He re- 
built the cities and temples throughout the country, 
and in particular devoted himself to the enlargement 
of Babylon, completing its walls and rebuilding its 
temples with such magnificence that the city became 
famous throughout the world (see NEBUCHADREZZAR, 
BABYLON). Nebuchadrezzar died after reigning forty- 
three years, and was succeeded by his son Amél-Marduk, 

mentioned as Evit-MERoDACH (g.v.) in 2 K. 

561. ec ‘ eas 
2527 # Of this king we possess no inscription, 
though contracts dated in his reign have been found. 

He was assassinated after a reign of two 

67. His years in a revolt led by Neriglissar, his 
successors. brother-in-law, who succeeded him upon 
559. the throne (see NERGAL -SHAREZER). 

His inscriptions that have been recovered 

are' concerned merely with his building operations. He 
was succeeded by his son LabaSi-Marduk, who, 

556- after reigning nine months, was murdered by 
his nobles. Nabu-na’id or Nabonidus, the son of Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi, was placed upon the throne. 

Nabonidus was a ruler more energetic than his im- 
mediate predecessors on the throne. He devoted himself 

to rebuilding the ancient temples 

68. Nabonidus. throughout the kingdom, and dug in 
their foundations until he found the 

555° ancient inscriptions of the kings who had 

first founded or subsequently restored them. In his own 
inscriptions recording his building operations he re- 
counts his finding of several such inscriptions, and, as he 
mentions the number of years that had passed since they 
had been buried by their writers, his evidence with regard 
to the settlement of Babylonian chronology is invaluable. 
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Nabonidus, however, in spite of his zeal for rebuilding 
the temples of the gods, incurred the hatred of the 
priesthood by his attempt to centralise Babylonian 
religion. Although the rise of Babylon to the position 
of the principal city of the land had been reflected in 
the importance of Mardulc in the Babylonian pantheon, 
the religion of the country had never radically changed 
its character. It had always remained a body of local 
worships, each deify retaining his own separate centre 
of ritual. Nabonidus set himself to centralise all 
these worships in Babylon. He removed the images of 
the gods from their shrines in the various cities through- 
out the country and transported them to the capital. 
By this act he brought down upon himself the resent- 
ment of the priests, who formed the most powerful 
section of the community, and they, by the support 
they gave to Cyrus on his capture of Babylon, con- 
siderably aided the Persian conquest of the country. 

Cyrus, who had previously conquered the Medes. im- 
prisoning Astyages and sacking Ecbatana, next turned 

his attention to the conquest of Babylonia. 

69, Cyrus. The Babylonian army was commanded 

by Bél-Sar-usur (Belshazzar), the son of 
549- Nabonidus; but it did not offer an 
effective opposition to the Persian forces. After 
8 suffering a defeat at Opis on the Tigris, it was 
53° broken. Cyrus marched on and entered Sippar 
without further fighting, and Nabonidus fled. Babylon 
itself was taken two days later, and Nabonidus fell into 
the hands of the conqueror (cp Cyrus, § 2). In restor- 
ing order to the country, Cyrus adopted the wise policy of 
conciliating the conquered. He restored to their shrines 
the images of the gods which Nabonidus had removed. 
The popularity he acquired by this act is reflected in 
the inscription on his cylinder recording his taking o! 
the city, which was probably composed at his orders by 
the official scribes of Babylon. Although naturally 
couched in flattering terms, it bears ample witness to 
the pacific policy of Cyrus, who therein allows himself 
to be represented as the vindicator and champion o 
Mardulc, the principal deity of his conquered foe : 

‘He (ze. Marduk) sought out a righteous prince after his 
own heart, whom he might take by the hand 5; Cyrus, king o 
Angan, he called by his name, for empire over the whole world 
he proclaimed his title. ‘he land of Kutii, the whole of the 
tribal hordes he forced into submission at his feet, as for the 
men whom de had delivered into his hands, with justice and 
righteousness did he care for them. Marduk the great lord, 
the protector of his people, beheld his upright deeds and his 
righteous heart witl joy. Tohis city of Babylon he commanded 
him to go, he made him take the road to Babylon; like a friend 
and helper he went by his side. His wide-spreading host, the 
number of which, like the waters of a river, cannot he numbered, 
girt with their weapons advance at his side. Without contest 
and battle he made him enter into Babylon his city, Babylon 
he spared from tribulation. Nabonidus, the king that did not 
fear him, he delivered into his hand. All the people of Babylon, 
the whole of Snmer and Akkad, princes and governors beneath 
him bowed down, they kissed his feet, they rejoiced in his 
kingdom, bright was their countenance. ‘T'o.the lord who 
through his strength raises the dead to life and from destruction 
and misery had spared all, joyfully they paid homage, they 
reverenced his name.” Other passages in the cylinder refer 
to the zeal displayed by Cyrus for Marduk and the other 
Babylonian gods.—* When into Babylon I entered favourably 
with exultation and shouts of joy in the palace of the prince; 
I took up a lordly dwelling, Marduk the great lord [inclined] 
the great heart of the sons of Babylon to me and dailydo I 
care for his worship. . . . And the gods of Sumer and Akkad, 
which Nabonidus to the anger of the gods had brought into 
Babylon, at the word of Marduk the great lord one and all in 
their own shrines did I cause to take up the habitation of their 
heart’s delight. May all the gods whom 1] have brought into 
their owncities pray daily before Bél and Nahii for the lengthen- 
ing of my days let them speak the word for my good fortune, 


and unto Marduk my lord let them say : ‘‘ May Cyrus the 
king that feareth thee and Camhyses his son [have prosperity].”” 


With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the history 
of the Babylonians as an independent nation comes to 
d The country ‘never regained her 

70. End. iudpenidence, but remained a_ province 
subject to the powers which succeeded one another 
in the rule of W. Asia. Under Cambyses, indeed, 
and still more under Darius Hystaspis, discontent be- 
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came very prevalent in Babylonia. Soon after the 
accession of Darius a certain Nadintu-Bél put himself 
at the head of a revolt, declaring himself to be Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the son of Nabonidus, the last king of 
Babylon. Darius stamped out the rebellion and exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bél. A few years later he quelled a 
second rebellion headed by Arahu, who was captured 
and crucified, and during the reign of Xerxes a similar 
rising proved equally unsuccessful. These rebellions 
were the last struggles of the national spirit to reassert 
itself. They met with no response among the general 
body of the people, who were content to serve their 
foreign masters. Babylonia, in fact, remained subject 
to the Persians until the conquests of Alexander brought 
her under Greek control, which she exchanged only for 
the Parthian supremacy. 

(a)For the history of Babylonia, see the worksby Tiele, Hom- 
mel, Delitzsch, and Winckler cited under Assyria. For the early 

a period these histories maybe supplemented 
71. Bibliography. by reference to the inscriptions which are 
being published in E. de Sarzec’s Dé- 
couvertes en Chaldée (1884, etc.), The Bab. Exped. of the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania (1893, etc.), edited by Hilppcht, and Cusezforne 
vtts from Babylonian tablets, etc. in the British Museum 
(1896, etc.). Among English histories reference may he made 
to George Smith‘s Szdylonia (SPCK, 1877) and G. Rawlinson’s 
Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World, vols. i, and ii, 
(1871). In Schr,’s KA, vol. iii., translations of many of the 
historical inscriptions of Babylonia are given, while the same 
author’s COT describes the principal points in the O'l which 
are illustrated by the monuments. For other works dealing 
with the inscriptions of Babylonia, the bibliographies mentioned 
in the article Assyria (§ 34) may he consulted. 

(6) [On the religion of the Babylonians we have as yet only 
one students’ handbook, Jastrow’s Religion of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia (reviewed by D.’G. Lyon, New World, March, 1899). 
Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures (for 1887) on the same subject are 
less systematic. On the cosmology of Babylonia, Jensen’s 
Kosmologie der Babylonier is still the most complete authority 5 


hut editions of religious texts must he consulted by the adyauced 
student.] 

(c) With regard to books for the study of the language, the first 
dictionary to appearwas Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary (1868-72), 
which he did not live to complete. In his 4Yhabetisches 
Verseichniss der Assyrischen und Ahkadischen Worter (1886), 
Strassmaier published an immense collection of material, which 
has been used in subsequent dictionaries ; among these may 
be mentioned Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Wérterbuck T1887, etc. 5 
unfinished), the same author’s Assyrisches Haudwérterbuch 
(’96), Muss Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary € the Assyrian Lan- 
guage , etc., in progress), and Meissnet's Supplemente suse 
Assyrischen Worterbuch (1898) 5 Briinnow’s Classified List of 
Cunetforin Ideographs, 1889 (Indices, 1897), contains a full list 
of ideographs with their values. The best Assyrian grammar 
is Delitzsch’s Assyr. Gramm. (x889 ; transl. by Kennedy). 

(@) The existence of the Sumerian language, which for long 
was disputed,,is now generally acknowledged ; hut a grammar 
of the language has yet to be written ; it should be noted that 
the views on Sumerian which Delitzsch expressed in his Assy7. 
Gram. he has since completely changed. A list of the Sumerian 
values of the cuneiform signs is given by Briinnow in his 
Classified List, while Weissbach‘s Die susmersiche Frage (98) 
may he consulted for the history of the controversy. 


L. W. K. 
‘BABYLONIANS (533 22; yioi BaByAwNnoc 
[BAQ], Ez. 2815 [BA om. BaB.], 17 [-onoc, B], 23 ; in 
Aram. 87233, BaByAWNio1 [BAL], Ezra 49), in every 
case the land, not the city, is referred to : cp especially 


Ez. 2315, ‘the Babylonians, the land of whose nativity 
is Chaldea.’ 


BABYLONISHGARMENT,RV Babylonish Mantle 
(WIY NVIN, lit. ‘mantle of Shinar,’ so RVme), 
Josh. 721. See MANTLE. 

BACA, VALLEY OF (83393 PIU, § x03), or Valley 
of Weeping (RV, @ EN TH KolAadl TOY KAayé- 
MWNOC[BN*R], el¢ THN KOIAQAa T. K. [NAAT]; 
ep Aq. Vg. Pesh.), mentioned only in Ps. 846[7]. For 
the meaning given above cp the Wady of Weeping 
(Sait cot '4 found by Burckhardt near Sinai. ‘The name 
is frequently explained ‘balsam vale’ (soRV™8-); but 
cp Cheyne, who reads 035 (cp@ here and at Judg. 25), 
and supposes a play on the name Béka’'im. Thepl. mx23 
occurs in 2 Sam. 522 f- (= 1 Ch. 1414 f°), apparently 
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as the name of a spot (see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF) 
where there were Baca-trees. David took his stand 
there to wait for YahwB's signal to attack the Philis- 
tine’s.} @ (2S.524) speaks of it as a ‘ grove,’ mean- 
ing an Asherah; there is no mention of trees in @. 
On the meaning of Baca trees see MULBERRY. 


BACCHIDES (BaxyiAnc, also BalylytAHc; Bapaky- 
tz Mace. 78, A], Kaky. [23. v. 2, A], Bakyy. [25 91, 
X*A)}), the chief general of DEMETRIUS I. [g.v.,, 1, who 
was sent to Judaea to enforce the claims of Alcimus to 
the priesthood (1 Macc.78 #). Almost immediately 
after the death of NIcANOR, he was sent again with 
Alcimus, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Maccabzean 
party at Elasa,? who lost their leader Judas (chap. 9, 
161 B.C.). Judaea suffered heavily at the hands of 
Bacchides; nor did any real advantage accrue when 
Jonathan took up the leadership (932%). The capital 
and other important strongholds remained in the hands 
of Bacchides, who was engaged in fortifying them until 
the death of Alcimus (159 B.c.}, when he returned to 
Demetrius (957). At the end of two years the opponents 
of the Maccabzean party (whose hands had become 
strengthened) agreed to betray Jonathan and his fol- 
lowers to Bacchides. This piece of treachery was 
discovered and avenged (958 f). Bacchides set out 
against Judzea (158 B.c.) and besieged Beth-basi, but 
met with ill success everywhere, until at last he was 
only too glad to accept Jonathan's overtures of peace 
(968). The Jewish: captives of the former wars were 
restored, and the Maccabees had rest for four or five 
years. 


BACCHURUS (8akyoypoc [BA], cakyoyp [1], 
ZACCARUS), singer in list of those with foreign wives 
(see EzRA, i. § 5, end), r Esd. 924; but not in || Ezra 10 24 
[MT EV @884], though @* adds zaxyoyp- 


BACCHUS (Zzéer), the equivalent of the Greek 
Dionysus (so RV™8: Atonycoc [AV]), is mentioned 
in 2 Macc. 67, where it is said that on the occasion 
of the birthday of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) 
the unhappy Jews were compelled to attend the feast 
of Bacchus (AioNyc!a; RV™8: ‘feast of Dionysia’) 
wearing the ivy-wreath (xiooés), the peculiar emblem 
of the god. A few years later Nicanor (the general of 
Demetrius) threatened to pull down the temple and 
supplant it by one dedicated to Bacchus unless Judas 
was handed over to him (24.1433, Avavueos [A]). The 
worship of Bacchus seems to have been introduced 
first by the Ptolemies, of which family he was the 
patron-god, and according to 3 Macc. 229 several years 
previously the Jews in Alexandria had been branded 
by Ptolemy Philopator (222-204) with the sign of the 
ivy; the object of this obviously being forcibly to 
identify the unwilling Jews with the detested worship of 
Bacchus. See CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 6. His 
worship would he specially abhorrent to pions Jews, 
since one of the greatest of the Dionysian festivals fell in 
the month Elaphebolion (March-April),thus synchronis- 
ing closely with the passover. In course of time the 
Hellenising Jews and Greek residents were more attracted 
by the cult, and when Jerusalem became a Roman 
colony (Alia Capitolina) we find Dionysus with his 
thyrsus and panther figuring upon the coins as one of 
the patron gods. 

The worship of Dionysus flourished at Cezesarea, 
at Damascus, and in the Elauran. He was the special 
patron of Scythopolis, and from him the town Dionysia 
(Soada) received its name. Dionysus, however, soon 
became identified with the Nabatzean deity Dusares 
(the Baal, the god of heaven, and of wine). The 


1 Inv. 24 emend My to MYD (cucceopds [L} for ovr. 
xAeconds [BA]), ‘when thou hearest the sound of a stormy wind 
in the tops of the Baca trees.' If is in the tempest that Yahwé 
‘goes out against the Philistines. 

2 Doubtless an error for ADASA, 

3 See Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, p. 252/. 
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Dionysiac character which the latter presents is not 
1ative : it is directly due to the northern influence.! 
Che priest of Dionysia (see above) calls himself the priest 
£ Dusares, and on the coins of Bostra the latter appears 
vith the Dionysian emblem of the wine-press. Figures 
f the vine and wine-cup are still found upon the lintels - 
n many of the villages in the Hauran. Although the 
vorship of Yahwé had little in common with that of 
Bacchus (eguaguam congruentibus institutis, Tacit. 
Wist.55), classical writers, observing the musical and 
oyful nature of their ceremonial rites, now and then 
ell into the error of making Bacchus a Jewish god 
hat had been worshipped by the earliest patriarchs (cp 
ig. Plut. Sywpos. 146). 

For the various mythological forms of Bacchus, see 
Ency. Brit.) s.v, ‘ Dionysus'; and Roscher, s.v. 


BACENOR occurs in an uncertain passage, 2 Macc. 
1235, Awaifeos 8é rts Trav rob Baxjvopos [VA]. It is 
loubtful whether it is the name of a captain or the 
sognomen of a company or division in the army of 
Judas. See DOSITHEUS. 


BACHRITES, THE ("13373 ; Nu. 2635, @®4" [v. 39] 
om.). See BECHER. 


BADGER, ROCK (j}BM), Lev. 11s RV™-; DV 
CONEY. 


_ BADGERS' SKINS, RV_sEALskins (DYNA MY, 
YAW, VOR, Aepmata YAKINGINA LIANGINS Aq, 
Sym., Ezek.1610} [BAL]; Ex.255 2614 35723 3619 
[BAL om.] 3934 Nu. 468 [depuarivy taxwOivy] 10-12 
1425 Ez.16x0}'), are mentioned as the fourth or outer- 
most covering of the tabernacle (next above the 'rams' 
skins dyed red'), and as outer wrappings for the ark 
and different vessels of the tabernacle during journeys. 
In Ezekiel’s figurative description of YahwB's adorning 
of Israel as a beautiful maiden, shoes of this material 
are included. As to the meaning of ¢a#as there have 
been many opinions : five chief views may be indicated. 

(z) The ancient versions with one consent understood 
a colour : @ Syr. Chald. Vg. render ‘ blue’ or ‘ violet,’ 
Ar. Samar. ‘ black" or * dark.' This view, which has 
been strongly 'maintained by Bochart, rests, however, 
on no philological ground, and is refuted by the syntax 
of the Hebrew words. Apart from the versions, all 
Hebrew tradition is in favour of the view that faka¥ 
is an animal. 

(2) In the discussion on this animal in the Talmud 
(Shabb. c. 2, fol. 28) the opinion prevails that it is a 
species of ioe xbn (prob. =‘ ferret '), a description which 
would roughly suit the dadger,; and the claim of this 
animal has been supported (by Ges. and others) by 
comparison with late Lat. Taxus or taro (Ital. ¢asso, 
Fr. zazsson} and Germ. Dachs.? The common badger, 
Meles taxus, found throughout Europe and Northern 
Asia, reaches its southernmost limits in Palestine, where 
it is common in the hilly and woody parts of the 
country. It is, however, improbable that the reference 
is to the skins of these animals. They would be diffi- 
cult to procure either in Egypt or in the desert, and 
there is no evidence of their being used in those regions 
for such a purpose.* 


1 For the god Dusares(Aoveapys, on Nab. inser. xii); seo 
ZDMG 14465, 41711, Baethg. Bezty. 92 7, WRS, Kins. 292 f7,, 
and We. Hed.) 48 7 The name means‘ possessor (2) of yyw.” 
The latter is often taken to he equivalent to 'Sarah,' in which 
case Dusares is equivalent to Abraham—a hazardous theory. 


2 vena is obviously gen. after nhy—z.e., equivalent to D?*S» 
not to D’DAN, in the phrase for 'rams' skins dyed red.' 
3 Philological explanations involving roots common to the 


Aryan and Semitic languages are, however, notoriously pre- 
carious. . 

4 How little value attaches to the opinion of the Rabbis may 
be gathered from another view, strongly supported in the 
Talmud, that the ginn was a kind of unicorn which specially 
appeared to Moses for this Purpose, and immediately afterwards 
disappeared (Bochart, i. 3 30). 
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3) -A more scientific etymology is that which com- 
pares the Ar. tubas or dufas, ‘a dolphin.’ This would 
indicate a marine animal,— probably (u)the seal (RV 
text), or (6) the porpoise (RV™8-), or (c) the dugung or 
sea-cow. (a)has in its favour the adaptability 
of sealskins to the purposes referred to, the statement 
of Artemidorus (in Strab. 16776) that seals abounded 
in the Red Sea, one island there being called vjcos 
gwxoy, and the actual use of a sealskin covering in 
antiquity to protect buildings, because it was supposed 
that lightning never struck this material {e.g., Pliny, 
HIN 255, Suet. Oct, 90). One species of seal, Afona- 
chus albiventer, undoubtedly occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and some authorities are of opinion that the 
same is true of the common seal, Phoca vitulina, 
(6)The Zorpoise, like the seal, is as a rule a denizen of 
the colder waters of the globe; but Phocena communis, 
the common porpoise of the British coasts, occasionally 
enters the Mediterranean, whilst the Indian porpoise, 
Ph. phocenoides, inhabits the shores of the Indian 
Ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, and may 
have been captured in the Red Sea. (c) The 
Dugong, being more like the dolphin, has the etymology 
in itsfavour. According to Knobel (Comm. on Ex. 255) 
this animal (Halicore tabernaculi) ‘is found in the 
Red Sea, attaining a length of 8 to ro or more feet, is 
hunted like the whale, and has a skin well adapted for 
sandals or coverings.’ Friedr. Del. sought to strengthen 
the case for this identification (Prol. to Baer’s Zze&, p. 
xvi f.) by comparison with Ass. ¢a#s, an animal whose 
skin, according to various Ass. inscriptions, was used 
to cover the beams of ships in the manner described by 
Herodotus (1194). He has since (Proi. 77-79 ['86}), 
however, abandoned the view that ¢afs«e was the 
dugong, and supposes it to mean wetver.1 The dugong 
of the Indian Ocean, with the Manatee of the Atlantic, 
composes the class Sirenia. They are usually found 
in the estuaries of large rivers browsing on sea-weed, 
and they are still actively sought off the coast of 
Queensland for the sake of their blubber and hide. 

(4)Much less probable is the opinion of Bottcher 
(Neue Aehrenl, 32 f-) that won is a form of wp (he- 
goat) with the middle radical hardened; he supposes 
that goat-skin was manufactured into a kind of morocco 
leather. It is natural that ‘rams’ and ‘he-goats’ 
should come together as in Gen. 3215 [x4] 2 Ch. 17:1 ; 
but apart from this the explanation has little to recom- 
mend it. 

(5) The latest and perhaps most probable view is 
that put forward by Bondi (.2gyAtiaca, 1 f°), who 
makes vinn a loan-word from Egyptian ¢ks, ‘ Egyptian 
leather,’ and gives a thorough discussion of views. 
This meaning is especially suitable to Ez.16x0, but 
is also appropriate in the other passages. 

Of all the explanations those by Ar. dufas or tugas, 
by Ass. fagsu, and by Eg. ¢#s, most deserve attention. 

N, M.—A. E. S, 

BAEAN (Balan [ANV]), 1 Macc. 547 RV; AV 
BEAN. 

BAG. Several of the Hebrew words are much more 
general in signification than the English ‘ bag.’ — (1) p»3 
Ais (Dt. 2513 Pr. 1612 Mi.611 Is. 466) for holding money, 
or the weights employed by merchants. In Pr. 114 
(Badddvriov), EV renders PURSE. (z) om harit (cp 
At. faritat*, bag of skin, etc., and see Frank. 296) 
in 2 K. 523 (@bdaxos) of Naaman’s bag which con- 
tained a talent of silver. In Is. 322 it is mentioned 
in the list of ‘women’s adornments, and _ signifies 
probably a satchel (so RV; AV ‘crisping pin’). (3) 
Sy Réli, a word of very general meaning (see VESSEL), 
used of a sack for containing corn (Gen.4225 &yy.ov} or 


1 Cp Shalmaneser; Monolith inser. ii. 56, ixa elétpe *a 
masak ahs, ‘on boats of skins of wethers ; so Wi, for good 
reasons; but see references in Muss-Arnolt, dss. Dict. s.v. 
* gab-Su-u." 
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if .the instruments carried by a shepherd (Zech. 11/5). 
(t is rendered ‘bag’ only in 1S,174049 (AV™s- 
vessel‘) : see SLING. (4)3i3 séror { bind, cp verb in 
2K.12x0[2r], myn, ‘and they put in bags’), Job1417 
‘BaddAdwriov), Pr. 720, pd ’y, ‘a bag with holes‘ (Hag. 
Lé). It is rendered ‘ bundle’ in 1 S.2529 Gen 4235 (of 
noney) and Cant. 113 (of myrrh, RV™8- ‘bag’). (5) 
3ad\dvriov, Lk. 1233, RV ‘purse’; and (6) yAwood- 
konov (In. 12613829, RV™& ‘box’). See Box, 3. 


BAGO (Baro [A]), 1 Esd. 84o.=Ezra814, Bicval, 3. 


BAGOAS (from Pers. daga, ‘God’; see Ed. Meyer, 
Ent. 157; cp Bigvai, Bigtha, Abagtha), a eunuch in 
the household of Holofernes; Judith12i: # (Barwac 
[BA]; inv. 73 Barwe [A”)). 

BAGOI (Baror [A]), 1 Esd. 514= Ezra2e, BIGVAI, 2. 

BAGPIPE (RV™:- of MBIDID Dan. 35 1075 [inv 
1o NBD, Kr. ‘mo, Gr. cymoonia, EV ‘ dulcimer’). 
The Aramaic word is from cup@ewvia, a late Gr. word, 
used, curiously enough, by Polybius in his account of 
the festivitiesin which Antiochus Epiphanes (who is so 
frequently alluded to in Daniel) indulged (xxvi.l05 xxxi. 
48; see DANIEL, § 7). For the form of the Aram. cp 
poo, c¥upuwvot, ‘agreed,’in the Fiscal Inscription from 
Palmyra, 137 A.D. (col.3,é/.1445). See Music, § 4(c). 


BAHARUMITE, THE (‘2902, 1 Ch.1133; 0 
Beepmeln [B, &“7], o -pBein [S*], 0 Bapcami [A], 
O Bapamat [L]), evidently a scribe’s error for ‘the 

ahurimite’—7.e., ‘the man of BAHURIM’ (*D WMT). 
The same reading should be restored in 2 S.2331. See 
BARHUMITE. 


BAHURIM (O° 313 and DMM; Baovpep [A]; 25. 
316 Bapaxe [B], + L];.165 Bovpe [B], xo LI; 1738 
Boop EB Batxongur [1]; Bs pee des fe [Li; 
1K.28 Bacbovpee [B], Babovpes [AL], Boxxopys [Jos. Ant. 
vii.97]), a place in Benjamin (z S. 1916 [17]), not included 
in the list of Benjamite towns, which appears prominently 
in two very interesting narratives— that of the return of 
MICHAL to David, and that of the flight of David from 
Absalom. Michal had been given by David‘s angry 
father-in-law to PALTI (g.v.) or Paltiel of Gallim, and 
David in his returning prosperity demanded her back. 
Followed by her weeping husband, Michal went from 
Gallim! to Bahurim. There Abner commanded Paltiel 
toreturn. It may naturally be asked, Why was Bahurim 
selected as the scene of this leave-taking? The answer 
is furnished by the story of David’s flight. It is clear 
from 2 S.1615 (cp 1724) that Bahurim lay near the road 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan valley. Abner would have 
to take this road on his return to Mahanaim, and would 
naturally wait at Bahurim until he knew for certain that a 
visit to Hebron would he acceptable to the king. Mean- 
time the envoys of David conducted Michal to Hebron. 
Later it was David’s turn to pass by Bahurim, when 
he sought the Jordan valley as a fugitive (2 8. 1528). 
At Bahurim he would apparently have made his first 
halt had not the insults of SHIMEI compelled him to go 
farther? (2 S.165-14). It was at Bahurim also that 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay hid in a well, when pursued 
by the servants of Absalom (2 S.1718). The spot 
which best answers the topographical conditions is (as 
Barclay was the first to see) SE. of the village of e/- 
‘/s@wiyeh (see LAISHAH). Here, to the S. of the old 
Roman road, van Kasteren found in the upper /W’a.7y 
er-Rawaby a ruin without a name, which he believes to 
be on the site of Bahurim (ZDPV 13101 #). — For 
a less probable view, fully discussed by van Kasteren, 
see Marti, ZDPV 338 f- T.K.C. 

1 Sir G. Grove (Smith’s D&) thinks this may he doubtful. 
The renderingof GL, however, in 2 8.315 (viod ceAAeuu.) suggests 
that the verse originally closed with ordaty, ‘from Gallim.’ That 


Palti was with Ishhosheth at Mahanaim seems very improbable. 
2 The name of the village where he ‘refreshed himself’ (2 S. 
1614) seems to have dropped out. See AYEPHIM. 
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BAITERUS (BaitHpoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 537 RV, AV 
METERUS ; see GIBBAR. 

BAJITH, RV BayitH (M377, ‘the temple’; text of 
@ differs), is taken in EV of Is.152 as the name of a 
place, the article being neglected (cp AIN, 2). It is 
perhaps more defensible to render the stichus containing 
the word thus : ‘ They go np to the temple, Dibon (goes 
up) to the high places to weep’ (so Ges. and formerly 
Che.). The temple referred to might be the Beth- 
bamoth of the inscription of Mesha (Z. 26 ; cp BAMOTH- 
BAAL). 4 and pa, however, are so easily confounded 
(see, e.g., Is.1032 Kt.) that it is still better to read anby 
yavt na, ‘the daughter (=people) of Dibon is gone up,’ 
with Duhm and Cheyne (SBOT). 

BAKBAKKAR (73723, form strange, probably 
corrupt; BaKkap [B], BaKB [AL]; Pesh. has DAM}, 
which in vu. 812, etc. =: Heb. ony, Jeroham), a Levite 
in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. § § [4], 
§ 15 [1] a), 1 Ch.915; not in |} Neh. 1116, but perhaps 
transposed to v 17 (where MT and @¥¢@g- read 
BAKBUKIAH [g.v.], though @®4 omits, © Borxeas). 

BAKBUK (1323, §§ 38, 71, ‘pitcher’; but see 
below; BakBoyk [AL]). The b’ne Bakbiik, a family 
of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra251 (Baxovx [L], Bax. [B]) = Neh. 7 53 (SaxBou 
[B], vexoug [8])=1 Esd. 53rt (axovd [B], axoug [A]; 
EV, ACuB). lhe name can hardly be Hebrew. It 
may be corrupted from Assyr. Habbakuka, a plant name 
(see HABAKKUK). TK G 

BAKBUKIAH (7)4p3, § 38, ‘pitcher of Yahwé'? 
[or else= Bakbuk, 7» being probably a simple afforma- 
tive (Jastrow, /BL 13 127)], cp BAKBUK ; BakBakiac 
[Xo ™e- sup. L], BX*A om.), one of the Nethinim ; 
a singer in list of Levite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. § 5 [4], § 15 [1] a, and cp Herstel, 105), 
Neh. 11:7 (Bokyelac [LJ]; omitted in || 1 Ch. 926 before 
Obadiah == Abda of Neh.); and porter in Zerubbabel’s 
baud (see Ezra, ii. § 6 6, § 11, and Herstel, 110), 
Neh. 1225. In Neh.i1127, of the three persons named, 
Mattaniah is a ‘son’ of Asaph, and Abda is a ‘son’ 
of Jeduthun. It is plausible, therefore, to take Bak- 
bukiah to be the same name as arpa (cp @*) and identify 


“with BUKKIAH [g.v.], one of the sons of Heman, The 
three great guilds of temple-singers will then be repre- 
sented. 
BAKEMEATS. In his dream Pharaohs chief baker 
carried on his head ‘three baskets of white bread’ 
2 an bp, Gen.4016—so RV and most 
i. Baking. modern scholars; AV ‘three white baskets‘), 
in the uppermost of which were ‘all manner of bakemeats 
for Pharaoh,’ literally, as we read. in the margin of AV, 
«meat [food] of Pharaoh, the work of a baker’ (4017). 
The best commentary on these verses is the representa- 
tion of the royal bakery on the tomb of Ramses HI. at 
Thebes, which has been reproduced by Wilkinson (Axe. 
 &g., 1878,1176), and more recently by Erman (Ane. 
£g. 191). The process of making the ordinary house- 
hold supply is described under BREAD ; here it is pro- 
posed to bring together the scattered notices in Scripture 
regarding other products of the baker’s skill. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note.the remarkable variety 
of shapes assumed by the bread and pastry in the repre- 
sentation referred to. Additional varieties are collected 
by Erman from other sources and represented on the 
same page. How far the Hebrew court bakers (18. 8 
13) were able to imitate those of Egypt we do not know. 
There is certainly no lack of names for different species 
of bakemeats in the OT; but it is now impossible to 
2. Cakes identify them (cp BREAD). Thus we can 
‘ " only conjecture, although with a fair amount 
of certainty, that the cake named 2ikedr (133, AV 
1 Cp Akkus, 2. It is possible, however, that BA omit the 


name (L has fa«four), since axov, etc. may be a duplicate 
of Haxupua (¢.v.). 
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morsel,’ RV ‘ loaf’), 1 S.236, must have been round, 
ike a Scottish ‘ bannock’; which, from the context, 
nust hold good also of the barley-cake (bis) of Gideon’s 
iream (Judg. 7134). The zifhadim (n-py, possibly 
rom “p}, to prick) may have been thin cakes pricked 
yver like a modern biscuit, or dotted over with the seeds 
of some condiment (see below). They were part of the 
yresent which the wife of Jeroboam I. took to the 
srophet Ahijah (1K.143), and are rendered by EV 
sracknels, for which the American revisers prefer to 
vead ‘cakes.’ Still, judging from etymology, we may 
consider the Aadla (nbn), the cake which so frequently 
occurs in the sacrificialritual, as having been perforated 
‘btn, to pierce) like a modern Passover cake. It was 
made of the finest flour (nbp). Mention is made of 
mother kind of sacrificial cakes, apparently of foreign 
origin, which the women of Jerusalem kneaded and 
baked in connecrion with the idolatrous worship of the 
‘QUEEN OF Heaven’ (g.v.), Jer.718 4419. © merely 
transliterates the Heb. word (o°2, xavOvas [BKAQ] ; 
xauBdvas [X*], xavavas [Q”] in Jer. 4419), and the 
exegetical tradition varies. That these awzdnim were 
some kind of bakemeats is clear from the kneading of 
the dough in their preparation (718). It is generally 
thought that they may have resembled the selénai 
(cehjvac), cakes shaped like the full moon, which were 
offered in Athens to Artemis, the moon-goddess, at the 
time of full moon (see especially Kue.’s essay ‘De 
melecheth des hemels,’ translated in Bu.’s edition of his 
Gesammelte Abh. 208, and the comm. of Graf and of 
Giesebrecht in Joc.). A similar custom is said to have 
prevailed in the worship of the Arabic goddess Al-“Uzza 
(We. Ay. Heid. 38 7., 2nd ed. 41 f.). 
With regard to what may be called the pastry of the 
Hebrews, all that can be said with any degree of certainty 
is that a more delicate relish was imparted to 
3. Pastry. the preparation of certain kinds of bakemeats 
in three ways. (1)The dough was baked in olive oil. 
Thus the taste of the manna is said in one passage (Nu. 
i418 JE) to be, like the taste of ‘calces baked with oil’ 
(RV™:, wea wh), generally understood of some dainty 
cooked in oil (but EV ‘like the taste of fresh oil’). (2) 
The dough was prepared by being mixed with oil an 
then fired. This mode of preparation was extensively 
used in the ritual of P : see, for example, Lev. 24 7, 
where a distinction is made between cakes ‘mingled 


(réaba—see 55a in BDB Lex. } with oil’ and cakes merely 
* anointed {onvin) with oil.’ (3) In the passage parallel 
to that quoted ‘above (2), viz., Ex.163x [P], the taste of 
the manna is likened to ‘wafers (Ppa for which sec 


BREAD) made with honey.’ From this passage, from 
the prohibition of honey in the ritual (Lev.211), and 
from the post-biblical use of the verbal stem yja7 (DBS), 
we learn that honey (d¢as)—no doubt both the product 
of the bee and the artificial grape-syrup (the modern 
dibs; see HONEY)—was used in the preparation of certain 
kinds of bakemeats. 845 in both the passages dis- 
cussed (Nu. 118 Ex. 1631) renders by éyxpls, which, 
according to Athenzeus (in Di. on Ex. 1631) denoted ‘a 
balcemeat made with oil and honey.’ Saadia’s word 
here is hat@’ if ( pastilli dulciarit), a species of confec- 
tion still made in Syria. Landberg (Proverbes et Dictons, 
125} defines it as ‘a flaky paste (p&tisserte genset) 
made with walnut and sugar and, in spring, with cream.’ 

Some sort of dainty confection is evidently intended by 
the obscure /2bzbath (niaab ; 2 S.1368x0f; EV ‘cakes') 


which Tamar baked for Amnon. If the etymology 


1 For Josh. 95, the only other passage where D°3}93 occurs 


(EV ‘mouldy’), see Di. i Zoc. 

2 The curious in these matters are referred to Landberg’s hook 
for a detailed list of modern Arab confections,123-128 5 cp Wetz. 
ZDMG 115177. 

3 On the reading in v. 9 see CooKING UTENSILS, § 5 [i.} 
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from aad (heart) were more secure, we might conclude 
that the tit-bit in question was heart-shaped. , 

In Ez.2717 we find among the trade-products of 
Tyre a substance called pannag (13) which, according 
to the Targum, was a ‘kind of confection’; so RVmge-t 
The meaning is quite uncertain, and probably the text 
is corrupt (Co. would read 334, wax; see PANNAG}. 
For the frequently mentioned pyr or grape-cake, see 

- aie 
FRUIT, § 5; and for the use of condiments in baking, 
see Foop and SPICES. 'A. R. S. K. 
BAKING. See BREAD, § 2; OVEN. 


BAKING PAN (2!719), Lev. 25 79. 
UTENSILS, § 7. 


See COOKING 


BALAAM (DY92 ; etymology uncertain ; Winckler’s 
Bel-‘am [GZ 1:20} seemsimprobable; cp perhaps Ba-lum- 
me-e (Am. Tab.) and see IBLEAM, BELA, 
NICOLAITANS; BaAaam [BAL]; Joseph. 
BaAamoc), b. Beor ; a soothsayer or prophet 
whom BALAK, king of Moab, made anxious by Israel's 
victory over the Amorites, summoned to curse his 
enemies. Instead of doing so, Balaam bore himself as 
the prophetic mouthpiece of Yahwé, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his God (Nu.2218), and by the spirit of 
Elohim (242) foretold the future glory of Israel. No 
wonder that a prophet of Judah, writing probably in 
the dark and idolatrous days of Manasseh, recalled the 
history of Balaam, when he would remind his ungrateful 
countrymen of YahwB's ‘ beneficent deeds’ (Mic. 65). 
Balaam's character has long been regarded as an enigma, 
and from Bishop Butler's time onwards many subtle 
solutions have been offered. The enigma, however, is 
mainly produced by the combination of two traditions 
belonging to different periods, and it is the duty of the 
critic to distinguish, as far as possible, the two traditions 
which, though one in spirit, present a palpable difference 
in details. 

According to J, Balak, king of Moab, dismayed by 
the number of his new and unwelcome neighbours, 
called Balaam from the land of the b’n@ Ammon? to 
curse Israel. Balaam protested that he could not, for 
all the royal treasure, go beyond Yahwe’s word; but he 
saddled his ass and set out.2 On the road, the angel 
‘of Yahwé, invisible to Balaam, but visible to the beast 
he rode, stopped his way with a drawn sword. Yahwé 
endowed the ass with speech, and at last opened the 
prophet's eyes to the apparition, and, had it not been 
for the fear which held the animal back, Balaam would 
have paid for his rashness with his, life. Still, he re- 
ceived permission to go, and was only warned to report 
YahwB's oracle faithfully. The Elohist has no 
occasion for these marvels. In his account, Balaam, 
who is an Aramzean of PETHOR (g.v.) on the Euphrates 
(or perhaps rather a N. Arabian of Rehoboth by the 
river of Musri), did not yield to Balak’s repeated solici- 
tations till God (Eléhim) appeared in a dream and told 
him to go with the Moabite ambassadors. 

From this point it is not possible to separate the 
E and J documents with full confidence. In what 
follows we have four great prophecies concerning Israel's 
future, besides three short oracles on the destruction of 
the Amalekites, the Kenites, and the Assyrians. Prob- 
ably the first two of the four great prophecies come to 
us in their present form from the hand of the Elohist,# 


40 Tuy, 
accounts. 


' 


1 The word ‘ confection’ here used in the RVmg. refers every- 
where else in E V toperfumes or spices(Ex, 80 35, RV 'perfume’ ; 
x Ch. 930, AV ‘ ointment,’ RV ‘ confection’ ;Ecclus. 38 8) scp the 
‘confectionaries’ or perfume-compounders of z S. 8 13. 

2 2256; read yoy for iy with Di. after Sam. Pesh. Vg., 
and some Heb. MSS. For a third view, however, see PETHOR. 
_ ® Nu. 2219-21@ belongs to, E. The reason why Balaam went 
is not told in the extant portions of J. 

4 The Elohistic account of the prophecies must, however, have 
made some reference to Moab, and must therefore, have con- 
tained more than is now given in chap. 23.' 
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while the last two are derived from the narrative of the 
Yahwist. 

Balaam prepares for his work rather after the fashion 
of a sorcerer’ than in accordance with the spiritual ideas 

of Hebrew prophecy. In order to influ- 

2. wri ence Eldhim, he directs Balak to offer 
1 and [ }- sacrifices of special solemnity! (seven 
altars, seven oxen, seven rams; cp BEER-SHEBA). 
Bamoth-baal, the scene of the sacrifices, was no ordinary 
‘high place,’ but (probably) one of those high hills 
where huge dolmens still suggest primgeval communing 
with God, and, as we learn, it commanded a view of at 
least ‘ the utmost part' of the Israelitish encampment. 
This was important, for a curse must be uttered in sight 
of those upon whom it is to fall (cp 2813 a). When 
Balaam returns to Balak and his princes after meeting 
God, he can but break forth into jubilant praise of 
Israel. Curse it he cannot. The people has a destiny 
of its own which parts it from the surrounding nations. 
The Israelite hosts N. of Arnon are the token of a 
mightier multitude unborn. All individual desire loses 
itself in the sense of Israel's greatness. Happy is 
he who dies in Jeshurun, and, dying, knows that his 
people is immortal ! In vain Balak changes the seer's 
place of outlook. As Balaam beholds all Israel from 
the top of PisGau,” he receives a divine oracle which 
confirms and transcends the former blessing. God, 
says Balaam, is not a man : he does not change his 
mind. Nor can trouble touch Israel, for Yahwé himself 
reigns in their midst; and the people (if we may trust 
the reading?) greet this divine king with exultant shout. 
With the strength of a wild-ox, they fling their foes to 
the ground. No magical arts avail in Israel's case : even 
‘now all has been decided, and one can but cry ' What 
has God done !’_ Like a lion, Israel rises up to devour 
the prey. 

Again sacrificialrites are performed, and again Balaam 
has to disappoint the king (see PEOR). The third 
prophecy (J), together with some striking 
gand 231 parallels to the second,‘ has characteristic 

’ features of its own. The poet still dwells 
on the numbers and prowess of Israel, but adds a 
panegyric of its well-watered and fruitful land, and 
surprises us by a definite mention of the kingly power 
as distinct from the reign of Yahwe. Theking of Israel 
is described as raised even above AGAG (g.v.). Still 
more definite is the fourth prophecy. The seer beholds 
in spirit the rise of David, and chaunts the victories 
which are to crush Moab and subdue Edom. 

The basis of the story of Balaam is evidently a patri- 
otic legend, which, as we now have it, presupposes a 

4. Origin comparatively advanced historical period. 

f tor It is true, the story of the ass, which sees 

Of SUOTY- the angel invisible to man, and _ speaks 
(Nu. 2222-34; cp 2 Pe. 216), has a highly primitive 
flavour.® Still, this story, though welded with some 
psychological skill into the surrounding narrative, is a 
decoration derived from folklore, and the narrative as 
a whole is designed to accentuate the uselessness of 
jealous and rebellious feelings in the Ammonitish and 
Edomitish neighbonrs of Israel. Ammon and Edom 

1 Itis Balak, not Balaam, who sacrifices, ‘ Balak and Balaam* 
in Nu. 282 should evidently be omitted (ag in @BAL), 

2 This is certainly E's meaning in Nu. 23134, _ The second 
part of v. 13, which limits Balaam's range of vision to ‘the 
utmost part of the people,’ must be due toa redactor. Its 
object is to harmonise % 13@ [EH] with 242(J), which tells us 
that Balaam is zow taking his first complete view of the people 
of Israel. In reality, however. v. 136 destroys the progress 
which E intended from 224z to23813. Since a limited view of 
Israel had not resulted in the utterance of a curse, Balak deemed 
it necessary to try the effect of the wider outlook from Pisgah. 

3 Cheyne, however, reads paxpm, ‘and the glory of the king 
is among them.’ 

4 It is doubtful, however, whether Nu. 28 22 23 is not a Vah- 
wistic fragment (see Bacon, 7¥#¢/e Tradition, 228, and cp Di,’s 
note). According to Cheyne, paypp occurs both inw, az dand 
in v. 22 4, 

5 Cp the Babylonian beast-stories, the s; eaking horse in 
Hom. /é, 19 404, and the speaking serpent in Genesis. 
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were older as hations ; but Israel alone had secured 
permanent foothold W. of Jordan, and for a timereduced 
the oldest nationalities to vassalage. The story of 
Balaam points out that Yahweé had ordained these 
privileges of Israel long before. The Moabitish king 
and the Ammonitish, Arabian,’ or Aramzan_ sooth- 
sayer had striven to turn aside the irreversible decree, 
and Yahwé had turned the very means they took into the 
instrument by which he announced the triumphs and 
the unique destiny of his people. 

It is much harder to fix the date and origin of the 
poems. Wecan scarcely attribute them without reserve 
to J and E, for the points of contact 
between the prophecies (cp especially23 22 
and 248) suggest that an ancient poem 
has been expanded and changed in diverse ways. The 
kernel of the poem may go back to the early days of 
the kingdom, — even, it may be, to those of Solomon. 
The national fortune is painted in glowing colours, and 
the historical references stop short at David, who was 
the only king to conquer both Moab and Edom. On 
the other hand, the clear sense of Israel’s separateness 
from the nations (239) had not arisen, so far as is 
known, before the time of the literary prophets, and 
the phraseology does not permit us to place the poems, 
as we now have them, earlier: 

The appendix (2420-24), at any rate, is generally 
admitted to be comparatively modern (note the exag- 

geration respecting the Amalekites). The 

6. The ap- structure shows that the oracles are from 

pendix. one hand (cp2420, end, with v, 24, end). 
The writer was quite familiar with the Assyrian power, 
and speaks of the deportation of the Kenites by the 
Assyrians. He speaks of the Kenites, rather than more 
famous peoples, becanse he considers them to be (like 
the Amalekites; cp 1S. 156) within Balaam’s horizon. 
He also (if the text of 2424 be correct) predicts that 
Assyria in its turn will be destroyed by ships from 
CuiTtim (g.v.). Was he thinking of the Persian 
empire (Assyria= Persia, Ezra622), and its overthrow 
by Alexander the Great (cp 1 Macc. 11)? The theory 
has hcen widely accepted, and much controversy as to 
the limits of prophecyhas grown out of it. It seems 
bolder than the evidence as a whole warrants (see Di.), 
and it has lately been pointed out that ‘they shall 
afflict ' (say, v.24) is a misreading which has arisen out 
of the loss of an ethnic name in v. 23. Analogy requires 


that the last of the three little oracles in vv, 22-24 should 
begin thus : 


5. Origin of 
joems. 


And he saw . . . and began his oracle, and said, 

Alas who will live (survive) of . . - 
And the discoveries of the Tell of Zenjirli enable us to 
‘restore the missing name, which was, not ‘ Samuel’ 
(bsnnw, as many MSS and some editions), but 
*Sham’al." Then in v, 24 we may continue : 


And there shall he ships from the direction of Cyprus, 
And Assyria shall afflict him (\2y), and Eher shall afflict him, 
And he too (shall come) to destruction.2 


The kingdom of Sham’al in NW. Syria was not so very 
far from Balaam’s native place Pethor. (The poet, 
at any rate, placed Pethor in Aram.) That it was 
destroyed by Assyrians and peoples from the other side 
of the Euphrates (= Eber), and plundered by shipmen 
from Cyprus, was probably within the recollection of the 
author, who is, therefore, not to be regarded as post- 


1 See above, $ 1, second paragraph. Cp Gen. 3632, and see 
BELA (2), Mizraim. 

2 The importance of this correction will appear if we compare 
the alternative explanation of Hommel (AHT 2454), which 
produces the following most unnatural and unworthy distich : 


‘Jackals(Q") shall come from the north 
And wild cats (Q"¥) from the coast of Kittim,’ 


where ‘jackals and ‘wild cats’ are figurative expressions for 
wild invaders, and Kittim is, Hommel says, ‘the familiar term 
for the Hittites (var. chittim).’ See AssHurim, EBER. 
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exilic. Assyria may have been no longer at the height 
of its prosperity, but was still a conquering power. 

We have passing notices of Balaam’in Josh. 249 (E,) 
and in Dt. 2347, cp Neh.181/. (see AMMonirzs, § 3). 
7. Allusions A Dt. 4¢., as in aoe an ee 

to Balaam, {°™ Mesopotamia, ired to curse Israe : 

: but Yahweé turned his curse into a blessing. 
The Priestly Writer represents Balaam in a much more 
unfavonrable light, Nu. 31816 Josh.1322 (cp Nu. 
256-18). He is a sorcerer, at whose instigation the 
Midianite women seduced the Israelites into sensual 
idolatry ; and he died in the battle between the Israelites 
and the Midianites. Jos. (Ant. iv.66) dwells at great 
length on the corrupting advice of Balaam, given in the 
first instance (cp Rev. 214} to Balak, and in Rabbinical 
literature Balaam is the type of false teachers (4do0¢h, 
519; cp Rev.éc¢.) and sorcerers. Cp also g Pet. 215 
Judeli. For Arabic parallels to the efficacy of 
Balaam’s oracles, see Goldziher, Adsandl. zur arab, 
Philologie, 26 77: 

See Di,’s Cowen. and cp Tholuck, ‘Die Gesch. Bileams’ 

Vermischte Schriften, 1 406-4325 Oort, Disput. de Nu. xxii.- 

«xxiv., 1860; Kalisch, Bible Studies, pt. 1, 
8. Literature. 1877: Kue. 7heol. Tijd. 18 497-540 ['84]; 

van Hoonackes, ‘ Observations critiques con- 
cernant Bileam,’ Le Muséon, 1888; Halévy, Rey. sé, 1894, 
pp. 201-209 ; Schr. COT 1143-145; We. CH 346%; Kit. Hast. 
1 202,214, 229; Kautzsch, 4dziss (sketch of literatureappended 
to ZS), 143 ; Hommel, GBA 9; Che. Zz. 7 zizes, June 1899, 
PP- 399-402. W.ELA. . 


BALAC (BaAak [Ti. WH]), Rev.214. See BALAK. 


BALADAN (J9N53), 2 K.20:2 Is. 391. See Mero- 
DACH-BALADAN. 


BALAH (7193), Josh. 193 See Baaan, 2. 


BALAK (P23, Badak [BAL]; #42-4c), b. Zippor, 
an early king of Moab (Nu. 22-24 Judg. 1125, and else- 
where; cp Rev. 214, BALAC), inseparably connected with 
Balaarn. For the alliteration cp Jabal and Jubal, Bera 
and Birsha, Eldad and Medad, etc. See BALAAM. 


BALAMO, RV Balamon (BaA&man [BXA]), Judith 
83. See BELMEN. 


BALANCE. (1) d@é'séndim (D*N1D,—the dual 


refers to the two ear-like pendants 2} are scales for 


weighing money (Jer.3210), hair (Ez. 51, bein ITN), 
etc. ; cp the metaphor of weighing calamity (Job6a), 
men (Ps.629 po, cp Dan.527),? and hills (Is. 4012). 
Thedust of the balance is a simile for an insignificant 
or negligible quantity (Is.4015). ‘The frequent metaphor 
of a just or even balance (pyy 'p, Lev. 1936, cp Job316 


Ez. 4510; pawn ‘nm, Prov. 16xz, RV «scales ’), as opposed 
to one that is false (apy ‘p, Prov. 11z1, cp 2023 Am. 85 
Hos. 127[8]; yey ">, Mic. 621), is analogous to the well- 


known Heb. and Aram. idiom which expresses honour 
and integrity by the simile of ‘heaviness’ (cp a3 and 


(2} For kind, mp (Is.466: only here in this sense), 
see REED, 1, n. Other words are (3) déles, nbp, Prov. 
l6xrz RV, AV ‘weight,’ Is. 40x12 (cra6uds [ BNAQ]), EV 
“scales' 5 cp the verb in Ps. 582[3]; but hardly tywbpp in 
Job8716, ‘the balancings (wSyp) of the clouds?’ (see 
Budde). (4) {vyév, Rev. 65, frequent in @& for the 
above. 

The balances used in Palestine were probably similar 
to those found on Egyptian monuments. One type 
consists of an upright pole rising from a broad base with 


1 Che. E-xfositor, 1896, pp. 77-80 (following D. H. Miller, 
Die Propheten, 1215 f). 

% In Ar. mizdén with e, whereas udz (= TI) has ¢@; 
Frankel, 198. 

8 Cp Phcen. pbabys, ‘B. hath weighed out.’ 

4 Cp the deprecation of unfair weights (0°38, lit. ‘ stones’) in 
Lev. 1935 Prov. 111 Mic. 611. 
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cross beams turning upon a pin. Anarm on either side 
ended in a hook to which the article to be weighed was 
attached in bags (cp Wilk. Aue. Hg. 2246, fig. 415, 
sd, see BAG, 1). Small ones of a particularly ingenious 
nature, as well as hand-scales, are found (Wilk. 1 285 
fig. 95). Above the pole is sometimes placed the 
figure of a baboon representing Thoth the regulator of 
measures. The steelyard (in Egypt) does not seem to 
have been known until the Roman period. 


BALASAMUS (Baadcamoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 943= 
Neh.84. MAAsEIAH, 15 


BALD LOCUST (DBD; attaxHe [BAFL]). The 
sol‘dm is apparently a species of edible locust, or a 
locust in a particular stage of growth. See further 
LOcusT, 2. 


BALDNESS. See Curtines, § 1; Hair. 


BALM (38 or 8; patina (pit, AEF] prrHNu 
[E' once] : cp Ezek. 2717 AV™8- 'rosin'; Vg. resina 
- Gen. 87 25 4811, Jer. 822 4611 518, Ezek. 

L of Sori. 2717), a valuable product of Palestine, 
the identification of which has given much trouble. 
EV’s rendering, ‘balm,’ is an unfortunate inheritance 
from Coverdale's Bible (see New Eg, Dict. s.v.). Let 
us look first at the Hebrew name “ly (sdrz). The Arabic 


darw or dirw? is identical with it, and since the root 
nyeans to ‘drip’ or ' bleed,' the product referred to must 
be vestxous, but it need not be aromatic. From the 
OT notices we learn that sdr¢ (EV ‘ balm’) was found 
abundantly in Gilead, that it was in early times exported 
thence to Egypt (Gen. 8725), was sufficiently prized to 
form an appropriate gift to alord of that country (Gen. 
431r), was applied as a remedy for violent pain 
(Jer. 22. ce.), and was among the chief products of Pales- 
tine that were brought into the Tyrian market (Ez. 2717). 

Next, we must point out that the modern commercial 
name ‘balm of Gilead” has, like the botanical specific 
name Gileadense, no foundation but the hypothesis that 
the substance so designated is the OT ‘ sé7z of Gilead’; 
and that from the earliest times resins and turpentines 
have been used in medicine, as stimulants and as anti- 
septics for wounds, arid as counter-irritants for pain. 
‘The sdrz (EV ‘ balm’) of Jer. 822 4611 is clearly a local 
product in Gilead; its association with mér (EV 
« myrrh’) in Gen. 3725 43:1 proves that it was a valuable 
article of commerce. 

It has been shown elsewhere (BALSAM) that the so- 
called 'balsam of Mecca,' produced by the Balsamo-~ 

dendron Opobalsamum, is most probably 
a ereeenly not the ‘ séri of Gilead’ but the Hebrew 
*  mér, which EV mistakenly renders 'myrrh' 
(see BALSAM, Myrru). Sdré (EV balm), then, must 
be something else. 

(1) Arabic usage is in favour of the rendering of RV™8- 
Gen. 3725 etc., MASTIC-—~¢.¢., the resin yielded by the 
mastic tree, Pistacia Lentiscus. 

This tree ‘is a native of the Mediterranean shores, and is 
found in Portugal, Morocco, and the Canaries’ (Fliickiger_ and 
Hanbury's Pharmacogr., 161). According to Tristram (WHB 
362), it is extremely common in all the Mediterranean countries, 
especially on the African coasts and in the Greek islands, where 
it overruns whole districts for many miles. Tristram states, also, 
that it is indigenous in all parts of Palestine, though, according 
to Post (Hastings, 8D 236 4), it is not now tohe found E. of the 
Jordan. The mastic of commerce is mainly derived from the 
Isle of Scio. Down to the sven oni century mastic was an 
ingredient of many medicines. nlike. most resins, it readily 
softens with moderate heat, even that of the mouth. 

As the Arabic word darw (or dirw) is used mainly of 
this tree and its products, we are not rash in concluding 
that a substance of this kind is intended in the biblical 
passages, though it seems unnecessary to limit "1g s7é 


to the resin of P, Lentiscus: it may include the resins 
of the terebinth (P. Terebinthus) and Aleppo pine 
(Pinus halepensis ; see ASH). “The former yields ‘ Chian 
1 The Syriac sa7zvé must he a loan-word from Arabic (Lag. 
Mitth. 1234). 
30 are 
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turpentine,’ which has recently been brought into notice 
as an .alleged remedy for cancer. According to Tris- 
tram (of. ¢é¢. 400), the terebinth is not now tapped for 
turpentine in Palestine, ‘where the inhabitants seem to 
be ignorant of its commercialvalue.' There is abundant 
evidence of the medicinal use of these resins in antiquity 
(see Movers, PAdn. Al. iii. 1223). 

(2.) Balanites zgyptiaca, called zakkiim hy the Arabs (Tris- 
tram, af. cé#, 336), yields an oil ‘prepared by the Arabs of 
Jericho and sold in large quantities to the pilgrims as balm of 
Gilead.’ This, however, was the mepoéa. of Greek writers, and 
clearly, therefore, distinguished by them from BéAcapoy or 
antimm. [tis merely a modern substitute. 

PUTA ‘ i : ae 

(3.) Lastly must be mentioned Lagarde's view that Gr. 
ortpag = “IS (sdr7). There is great probability in this 
identification of the words, for @7- is employed in several 
instances to transliterate y(s); but evidence is wanting to con- 
nect 1X with the substance orvpak, which seems to have been 
called in Hebrew aay (Zbhnek). See further Srorax. 

W. T. T.-D,—N. M. 


BALNUUS (BaAnyoc [B], BaANoyoc [A]), 1 Esd. 
931=Ezral030, BINNUI, 4. 


BALSAM appears in RV™8-, once for ows basam 
(Cant. 57+, apa@mata), and twice in rendering the 
oe hrase QDWAN NINW ‘arugath hab- 

1. Heb. basam. P” en Dany fe 
bésem, 'bed of balsam' (Cant. 51362, 
iadat TOY apwmatoc). RV text and AV have 
‘spice,’ 'bed of spices.’ The verb (in Aram. déséyt) 
signifies to ‘have pleasure,’ ‘be attracted by desire,’ 1 
and in Heb. the nominal forms2 denote enjoyment con- 
nected with one particular sense—that of smell. From 
one or other of the Semitic forms comes Gr. BdéAcapor. 
Although dasa¢m and édsem in the above passages may 
have the general sense of spice or perfume,? it is more 
probable that, like asa and BdAcapoy, they denote the 
balsam tree or plant par excellence. We now know 
that the proper source of Mecca balsam is Balsamoden- 
dron Opobalsamum (see§ 4); and a tree of this kind 
seems to be intended in the passages from ancient 

writers which are here sunimarised. 

(a) Theophrastus (His#. Plant. 96) has a long passage about 
the production of balsam. It is produced, he says, 'in the 
- hollow about, Syria’ (év 7@ abAGre 7@ sept 

2. Ancient Zupiav), This phrase Stackhouse explains 

References. from Strabo as, meanlny Bois 2p put 

i at the present day Satamodentron Ofo- 

CEE 3B2 EG balsam does not grow farther N. than 
Suakim ; it is essentially a tropical plant. Theophrastus, who 
is so minutely accurate in all his other details (note his happy 
expression p¥Adov é¢ . « « iuovoy myydve, ‘with leaves like 
rue'), cannot have meant what Stackhouse supposes. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the term Caiz-Syria [g.v.} in the Greek 
period had ,a wider application, and Veslingius (Ofedbalsanzd 

‘indicie 243) rightly remarks, ‘ Vallem hic intelligendam esse 
Hierichubtis . . . persuademur.’ The fruit, Theophrastus 
continues, resembles the terminth (turpentine) in size, shape, and 
colour. The 'tear' is gathered from an excision made wit’: 
iron at the season when the stems and the upper parts are 
tensest (wvfyn). The odour is very strong ; the twigs also are 
very sweet-smelling. No wild balsam is met with anywhere. 
The unmixed juice is sold for twice its weight in silver jeven 
the mixed, which is often met with in Greece, is singularly 
fragrant. 

(6) Strabo (763) is somewhat less full; but there can he no 
doubt that it 1s the Mecca balsam plant which he describes as 

24 B grown in a qapdSetoos at Jericho. He saysthat it is 

4 B.C. Shrub-like (@o.viides), resembling cytisus and ter- 
minth, and sweet-smelling. The juice is obtained by means of 
incisions in the bark; it is very much like a viscous milk 
(yAtoxp@ ydAaxre) and solidifies when stored in little shells 
{xoyxapta). He praises its medicinal use, and says that it is 
produced nowhere else. 

Diodorus Siculus (248) mentions 'a certain hollow’ in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea as the habitat of the balsam, 

apc and adds that great revenue is derived from this plant, 
*“* because it is met with nowhere else in the world, and is 
of great value to physicians. 

Pliny too (/7.V 1223) affirms that the balsam plant is confined 














1 Curiously enough, Ar. dasa has the contrary sense of 
louthing (see Lag. Vebers, 143); hut da¥%n2 denotes the balsam 
tree. 

2 Heb. does not possess the verb. 

3 See Spice, Seseve is the word used in 7 K. 1021023 
(Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon). 
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to Judaea. 'In former times it was cultivated only in two 
oO A.D gardens, both of them royal; one of them was no more 
7 **"* than twenty jugera in extent, and the other less. ‘The 
emperors Vespasian and Titus had this shrub exhibited at 
Rome; ... it bears a much stronger resemblance to the vine 
Zé. in the stems; here Pliny seems to borrow from 'l'rogus 
Pompeius] than to the myrtle. The leaf bears a very close 
resemblance to that of [rue]! and it is an evergreen. ... At 
the present day it is cultivated by the fiscal authorities, and the 
plants were never known to be mpre numerous. They never 
exceed a couple of cubits in height. 
Josephus makes several references to the balsam. He says 
(Ant. vil, F6) that the first routs of balsam (@roBaAgémov) were 
Oo A.D. brought to Palestine by the queen of Sheba. To 
90 bse give an idea of the site of Pompey's camp (at Jericha), 
he says it is where that balsam (ér0BdéAcapov) which is of all 
unguents (uSpa) the chief grows, and describes how the juice 
(omés) is obtained (Ant.xiv.4). Again, when speaking of the 
districts around Jericho assigned to Cleopatra, he speaks of the 
preciousness of this plant, which grows there alone{A ##. xv. 42). 
Lastly, in a second reference to Pompey, he says that the region 
of Jericho bears the balsam tree (BéAcayoy), whose stems 
(7péuva) were cut with sharp stones, upon which the juice ‘drops 
down like tears’ (B/ i. 66). 
‘Trogus, an author of the time of Augustus, is reproduced by 
Justin (363). He describes the closely shut-in valley in which 
alone the opobalsamum grows; the name of the 
Ist cent. A.D. place is Jericho (Hierschus), *Jn_ that valley 
is a wood, notable alike for its fertility and its pleasantness, 
being adorned with a palm grove and opobalsamum. The opo- 
balsamum trees have a form like pine trees ( giceis), except that 
they are less tall (agis fm, and are cultivated after the 
manner of vineyards. 
balsam.’ 
It is remarkable that the Greek and the Roman writers 
dwell so constantly on the uniqueness of the balsam-tree 
¢ Jeri Some of them, at any rate 
3. Balsam in fb.ds Eh 8bo, Pausanias, Diodorus), were 
Arabia. not unaware that the plant grew on the 
coasts of Arabia; and Josephus, in his legendary style, 
actually attributes to importation from Arabia its 
presence in Palestine (Ant.viii,66). No doubt this is 
substantially correct. Prosper Alpinus (De Balsamo, 
1592) and Veslingius (Opobadsami Vindicie, 1643) long 
ago investigated the subject. In the time of the former, 
balsam plants were brought to Cairo from Arabia; 
Alpinus himself (of. ¢c¢#é. 64) apparently possessed a 
living specimen. The Arabic writer ‘Abdallatif (d. 1231) 
also speaks of the balsam tree as in Egypt at ‘Ain 
Shems (‘Fountain of the Sun’)—z.e., in the gardens of 
Matariya, close to Heliopolis. It was about a cubit 
high, and had two barks; the outer red and fine, the 
inner green and thick. When the latter was macerated 
in the mouth, it left an oily taste, and an aromatic 
odour. Incisions were made in the barks, and the 
amount of balsam oil obtained formed a tenth part of 
all the liquid collected.2 The last balsam tree cultivated 
in Egypt died in 1615; but two were alive in 1612. 
This was the only place in Egypt where the balsam 
tree would grow. Wecan well understand, therefore: 
that the neighhourhood of Jericho was the only habitat 
of the tree in Palestine. 
It would, however, be unreasonable to suppose that 
the needs of the luxurious 'class in Palestine in pre- 
Roman times were altogether supplied 





‘hese at acertain time of the year sweat 


pl eg from Jericho. The precious unguent 
derived from the balsam tree, not less 
myrrh. than the costly frankincense, was doubt- 


less always one of the chief articles brought by Arabian 
caravans. The tree that produces the so-called ‘ balsam 
of Mecca' is the Balsawodendron Opobalsamum. This 
tree, as Schweinfurth reports,® ‘ averages above rg ft. in 
height, possesses a yellow papery exfoliating bark, and 
produces thin, grayish black twigs, from the ends of 
which a small quantity of balsam exudes.' ‘ It is widely 
distributed over the coast territory of Arabia, the adjacent 
islands, and S, Nubia’; hut ‘the balsam is collected 
only in the valleys near Mecca.’ It is thus described by 
Dymock (Pkarmacogr. [nd. 1317) : * Balsam of Mecca, 
when freshly imported into Bombay, is a greenish turbid 
1 Rute in old editions; but Mayhoff prefers tudusd (tudert). 
2 See ‘Abdallatif, ed. De Sacy, 88 (Budge, The Nile, 18r). 


3 We quote from a rés#é of his researches in Phare. 
Journ, April 1894, p. 897. 
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fluid of syrupy, consistence, having a very grateful 
odour, something like oil of rosemary.' Jewish tradition 
seems to have held that Mecca balsam is what the OT 
writers call sévi--whence the rendering ‘ balm” of AV 
and RV (text); but the tradition was impugned long 
ago by Bochart (HZeroz. i, 251), and does not agree 
with the use of the Arabic cognate word garw (mastic; 
see BALM, 1). Schweinfurth holds that the OT name 
for Mecca balsam was not séri (EV balm, perhaps 
really mastic; see BALM, 1), nor &ésew (see above, 
§ 1), but wd” (see MYRRH). Certainly 7dr was (like 
Mecca balsam) strongly aromatic and also a “guid 
substance (Ex. 3023 Cant. 5513), whilst the OT refer- 
ences do not necessarily imply that sdr~ was aromatic. 
It is not unlikely that both désem (§ 1) and mér mean 
Mecca balsam. (Cp Kew Bulletin for Mar.-Apr. 1896, 
p- 89.) See MyRRH. N. M.—W, T. T.-D,-T. KC. 


BALSAM TREES (O°X32; RV8 2S, 523 1 Ch. 
1414 Ps, 846). See MULBERRY. 


BALTHASAR, RV Baltasar (Badtacap [BAQI'), 
Bar. lix ff See BELSHAZZAR. 


BAMAH (ia, Ez.2029). See HIGH PLACES, § 5. 


BAMOTH (mina; Bamw@ [RAFL]), a station of 
the Israelites between NAHALIEL (g.v.) and ‘the glen 
(G4 vday) which is in the field [plateau] of Moab, 
[by] the summit of [the] Pisgah, etc.' (Nu.2119).  Eus. 
(OS101 22) describesit as 'on the Arnon' (like Nahaliel), 
which must be wrong. See BAMOTH-BAAL. 


BAMOTH-BAAL (by 3 NiD}—i.e., ‘the high places 
of Baal') lay in the Moabite territory (see Nu. 224r, 
RV; ctHAH TOY Basar [BAFL]), to the north of the 
Arnon, and was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 1317: 
BaIM@N Badd [B], Bama B [AL]). The order of 
enumeration in Nu. 2ligf{, where it is called simply 
Bamortu, leads to the supposition (so Di.) that it must 
have lain somewhere on or near the Jebel ‘Attariis, on 
the south side of the Wady Zerk& Ma'in (cp Is.152 : 
‘the high places'). Conder (Hetk and A€oab, 144) 
and G. A. Smith (HG 562), however, find the Bamoth 
in the dolmens immediately north of el-Masltibiyeh, 
near the Wady Jideid. The Beth Bamotb of the 
Moabite stone is perhaps the same place (cp BAJITH); 
but this whole region is thickly strewn with the remains 
of ancient altars and other religious monuments (Conder, 
op cit. 140 f-). The name Bamoth-baal is suggested 
also by Nu. 2128, where the 7398 nina bys (EV ‘ lords 
of the high places of Arnon’—but see 6} are mentioned 
in parallelism with Ar of Moab. G. A. § 


BAN, RV™: BAENAN (BAN [A], Baenan [B]), = 
Esd. 537 = Ezra260, TOBIJAH, 2 


BAN (DV), to Ban (DY). 


@ renders by dvdGeua, avdOnua, dvarcOcnariopévov, and 
in a few instances @m@Aeéa, and other words denoting destruc- 
tion; dvaeparigey and more rarely avariévar 
1. Terms. once 1Esd.9 4, évepodv, Sponaepeiety; and ina 
aw j eT? or | 
few instances other verbs denoting ‘kill’ or 'de- 
stroy.' Vg. has anathema, consecratio, etc. 5 occido, consunto, 
consecro, etc. AV translates curse, utterly destroy, accursed 
thing, etc.; RV, devote, utterly destroy,devoted thing. 

The root HRM in Hebrew denotes devoting any- 
thing to Yahwé by destroying it : kévem is any person 
or thing thus devoted. The root is found in a similar 
sense in all the Semitic languages, of sacred things 
which men are partly or wholly forbidden to use. It is 
especially common in Arabic : e.g., the sacred territory 
of Mecca and Medina is karvam, and the Aavim (harem) 
is ground forbidden to all men other than the master 
and his eunuchs. It may be noted that the exclusive 
use of the root in the strong.sense of devoting by 
destroying is characteristic of Hebrew (and of the dialect 
spoken by the Moabites; see §§ 3 /), and that in other 
languages 4rv bears a meaning more nearly approaching 
NDY (unclean), wap (consecrated). 

a 
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(a): Idols are hérem in themselves. In Dt.72g the 
Israelites are ordered to burn all heathen idols and not 


2. Law of to bring them into their houses. The idols 
Haren OF are hérem, and make those who keep them 
uereMm. herem. (6) Public hérem. The Israelites 


or their rulers are ordered to treat as hérem in certain 
circumstances, guilty citizens or obnoxious enemies. In 
Ex. 22 19[20] (Book of the Covenant, E) any one sacri- 
ficing to any deity other than Yahwb is to be made 
hétem. So in substance Dt. 136-11, though the term 
hérem does not occur till v.16. In Dt. 1313-29 [12-18] 
any idolatrous Israelite city is to be made herem : all 
living things are to be killed and ‘all its spoil’ is to be 
burnt. So far, in (a)as in (4), the hérem is something 
abominable in itself and distasteful to God. Its de- 
struction is a religious duty, and an acceptable service 
to Yahwé. Similarly, in Dt. 2016-18 all Canaanite cities 
are to be made hérem, that they may not seduce Israel 
to idolatry. In Dt.20Qx10-r4, if any distant city refuses 
to surrender when summoned, all the males are to be 
slain, and all other persons and things may be taken as 
spoil. The term 'herem' is not used in that paragraph, 
and is perhaps not applicable to it. (c) We gather 
from certain passages that individuals might devote 
some possession to destruction as a kind of service to 
Yahwb, and that also is called herem (see VOW). Ina 
section of P concerning vows, Lev. 27, two verses (28 f- ) 
deal with this individual hérem. Other vows may be 
redeemed; but individual (like public) herem must be 
destroyed —it may not be sold or redeemed : it is most 
holy (26desh Ridashim) unto Yahwb. Among the objects 
which an individual may make hérem, men are specially 
mentioned : they must be put to death. It is startling 
to find such a provision in ,one. of the latest strata of the 
Pentateuch. Possibly only criminals could be made 
hérem ; or the text may be fragmentary. Cp Dillmann 
and Kalisch on Lev. 272829, 

In Josh. 624 we have a provision that metal hhem 
(obviously because indestructible) is to be pnt into the 
treasury of the sanctuary. By an extension of this 
principle, Nu. 4814 (P)and Ez. 4429 ordain that hérem 
shall be the property of the priests. 

Hérem is met with in Hebrew literature in all periods. 
The sweeping statements that all Canaanite cities E. 

Practi and W. of the Jordan were made herem 
3. Practice. oe late generalisations; but Nu. 212 
(JE) and Judg.1:7 (J), though otherwise discrepant, 
agree that the city on whose site Hormah was built 
was made hérem. Other instances of hérem are Jabesh- 
gilead (Judg.2liof}, Jericho (rebuilding forbidden 
under supernatural penalty, Josh.6 2% f.), the Amale- 
kites (1S.15), and the children of Ham at Gedor 
c1Ch.441). Similar cases—in regard to which, however, 
the term hérem is not used—are Gibeah and Benjamin 
(Judg. 20) and Saul's attempt to execute Jonathan (1S. 
1424-46). On the Moabite stone (2. 16 7) Mesha’ says 
that he made the whole Israelite populace of Nebo 
hérem to Ashtarchemosh. The prophets speak of 
Israel or Yahwé making hérem of enemies (Is.34z2 
etc.) or of enemies' property (Mic.4 3), or, conversely, 
of the heathen (Jer.259), or Yahwé ([s.4328), making 
herem of Israel. In the later literature the root rm 
often only means exterminate (2 Ch. 2023). The old 
meaning, however, was not quite forgotten, and in 
Ezra 108, if any Jew failed to obey Ezra's summons 
to Jerusalem, his property was to be made herem and 
he himself excommunicated. In post-biblical Hebrew 
hérem came to mean excommunication as well as pro- 
perty set apart for the priests and the temple (Levy and 
Jastrow's Dictionaries, s.v.; S, Mandl, Der Banz, 
‘98, pp. 24-51) See, further, EXCOMMUNICATION. 

The character of hérem, the diffusion of the root in a 
similar sense throughout Semitic languages, and its use 
in the Hebrew sense by the Moabites, show that it was 
an ancient Semitic institution belonging to Israel in 
common with its kinsmen. Stade (Gesch.1 490) holds 
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that a Semitic people besieging a city vowed to make it 
: aie hérem to,their god in order to secure his 
4. ee aid. Mave. the idea of hérem— 
parallels. as the use of the root in allied 
languages shows—was kindred to that of sanctity and 
uncleanness. Like these, it was contagious (cp CLEAN, 
§§ 2, 14) : the possessor of hhem became hhem (Dt. 7 26 
Josh. 618; Achan). OT legislation, as we have seen, 
converts the bribe to a venal deity into a legitimate 
penalty. The various degrees of severity are not im- 
portant in relation to the principle. 

Hérem has something in common with taboos, 
especially in its fatal effect on its possessor—e.g., in 
New Zealand tabooed food is fatal to any one who eats 
it (Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii. ‘ Taboos’) ;—but it is 
not so closely allied to taboos as the idea of uncleanness 
(son; WRS, Rel, Sem.) aso f-). The Arab karim 
often assimilates to hérem : e.g., clothes used at the 
circuit of the Kaaba are harim, and may not be worn 
or sold. Cp also the Roman ceremony of devetie, by 
which an enemy was devoted to destruction as an 
offering to the infernal gods (Preller, Rim, Myth. 124, 
466). The instance of Kirrha and the Amphictyonic 
council, in which the cultivation of land laid under a 
curse was made the pretext for a holy war, may also be 
compared with the case of Jericho. W. HL B. 


BANAIAS (Banaiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 935=Ezra1043, 
BENAIAH, Io. 


BAND. 1. In the sense of a troop or company of 
men, soldiers, etc. (see ARMY, § 3). 

The rendering of *dgagpi, OBIN (prop. wings, cp Bab. 
agappu), Fiz, 1214, etc. ; gédad, Wa, 1K. 1124 AV 2K. 1321, 
etc.; hayil, bon (prop. force), 1S.1026 AV Ezra8e22; smahkdneh, 
MIMD, Gen. 827 [8] AV (prop. camp), see MaHANnatM 3 aiid 745, 
wry, 1 Ch.1223 AV Job 117; ‘by bands,’ Pr. 3027, represents 
a participle ysin, hoses, ‘dividing (itself).' In this sense the 


common Gr. word is ometpa (cp Mt. 2727 Mk. 1516, etc.), 
‘cohort’ (so RVmz., Acts 101). 


2. In the sense of a ribbon. 

So hékebh, 20M, Ex. 288, RV ‘cunningly woven band'; AV 
‘ curious girdle. 

3. Finally, to denote anything that connects or 
encloses, the following words (also rendered ‘bonds,’ 
etc.) are employed. 

"Esty, WON, Judg. 1514, cp Aram. “WON, Dan. 415 23[r2 20]; 
hebhel, 53N, Ps. 11961(RV Corps, g.v.), and esp. Zech. 117 14, 
where ‘ Bands "(mg. ‘binders’ or 'union') is the name of one of 
the prophets staves; harsudbbath, magn, Is. 586 and Ps.734 
(RVmg. ‘pangs,’ doubtful); saZah, TIBI, Lev. 2613 Ez. 3427, 
RV ‘bars? (AGRICULTURE, § 4)} mdse, TOP, Job 5 Ps. 23, 
mosékhith, njawin, Job 8831}, of the 'bands' of Orion; see 
Stars, § 34; ‘abhaoth, nay, Job 3910, elsewhere (in plur.) 
rendered 'cords, ‘ropes, etc. 


BANI (°33, §§ 5, 52; cp Palm. and Nab. ‘32; 
probably shortened from BENAIAH, ‘ Yah hath built 
up'; cp Gen.303 Dt.259 Ruth4:, and see Haupt, 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc. Ap. 22 ['92]; Banfe]i [BXAL], 
-at [L], -aia [BL], -aiac [SAL], Baanleli [BXA]) 
is a frequently occurring name (chiefly post-exilic), and 
in some cases it is difficult to separate the persons 
bearing it; there is often confusion between it, the 
parallel names BUNNI and BINNU! [gg.v.], and the noun 
B'ne (33), See Mey. Znésteh. 142. 

rA Gadite, one of David's 'thirty'; 2S. 2336 (vids yadaadder 
B}, vi. yaS8e [A], ut, aynpce {L)=xz Ch.1138, on which see 

AGRI. Cp Davin, 11G1.). 

2. A family of Bne Bani occurs in the great post-exilic list 
(see Ezra, ii, §§ 9 86), Ezra 2 10(Ravov [B], -ve [A]) =Neh. 715 
(favour [BNA], -ovov [L]) AV Binnur @.v.j=1 Esd. 512 5 and 


various members of it are enumerated in Ezra 102) (Bavove: {[BS]} 
=1 Esd. 9 30(aver [BA]) EV Mant and among those who had 
married foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5) in Ezra 1034-42 :viz., 


in v. 34 (Aver [BN}, Bavarer [L])=2 Esd. 934 AV Maan, RV 
Baanl, and in v. 38 (of ‘yiot Bavovt [BNA]. Bovve, Kai viol 
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Bovve: [LJ=]MT 2333 °338, EV Bani and Binnut)=1 Esd. 934 
(EV Banxnus, Evian; Revers, EétaAets [B], 8., BAuaAee (AJ, 
Bevvet, Kat vioe Bovvet tL ). It is plausible, however, to correct 

ani into Brnnur or perhaps Bigvai in v. 34 (cp 214). The 
family is also referred to on important occasions in Neh. 317 
and 1013(Savoure [L1?)and as in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i. 
§ 2, ii, §15 (a) d), 2 Esd. 636, AV Bawip, RV Banias (Baveas 
[Bl], -voras [L], -ve ae- [A])= Ezra8 to (vidy [Badepovd, Bl, vi. 


Sarywd, Ll, Baaves [eActupovd’., Avz@-]) where Bani should be 
pacer in Me (see Be. ad foe., , ; 


3. One of the expounders of the Law (Neh.87; see Ezra ii. 
§ 13.4 Icpi. § 8,41 § 16 [5] 15 [2] ¢) who officiated at the ion- 
stitution of the ‘congregation’ (943 see Ezra, ii, $ 12, § 
73{A4D)- In 94 (Bani Kadmiel 5 @BNAL yiot xaducyd) the name 
1s repeated, probably by an error (gp Ryssel); Gratz, after 
Pesh., reads Binnui for the. second Bani. In 95 @BNA has 
simply xadpend. Cp also Ezra 240 (‘and Kadmiel of the children 
of Hodaviah’)= Neh. 743 with 1 Esd. 526 (kadjtyAov nat Bavvov 
[A]). In Neh. 1122, Uzz1 (5) h. Bani (Bovet [N“4], Bovves [L]) is 
called overseer of the Levités at Jerusalem. 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i, § 7), Neh. 1014 [15] 


ean {L]; viot Baye [BNA]; 2 Bunni, 0). 


. A Merarite; 1 Ch. 631 [46}. 
6. A Judahite ; 1 Ch. 94 Ky, (@BAL omit). 


BANID, RV Banias (Banelac [B]), 4.2, BANI (¢.v- 
2 [end]). 


BANISHMENT. On various forms of temporary or 
permanent exclusion from the community as a con- 
sequence of crime or ceremonial disqualification, see 
BAN, § 3; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 15/2; SYNA- 
GOGUE ; EXCOMMUNICATION. 


In a S.1414 allusion-is made to Absalom in the word m7] 
(®V 'banished'), elsewhere usually rendered ‘outcast’ (‘out-" 
casts' or ‘dispersed of Israel'); see DISPERSION, S$ 1. The 
nature of the punishment threatened in Ezra7 26t (yyny) RV ms. 
‘rooting out’ (radefa [BA], maideiev [L]) was already ob- 
scure to the editor of 1 Esd. (8 24 : rtpzmpia [BA], &(L]). 
Ezra 108 (‘separated [44°] from the congregation of the captiv- 
ity ’) may give an explanation of the phrase. 

BANK. For séléah, MOYD, in 28.2015 2K. 1932 
Is. 3733 AV (elsewhereEV always MOUNT) and xépak 
in Llc.1943 (AV TRENCH, RV": PALISADE) see FoR- 
TIFICATION. 


BANK (tpatteza, Lk. 1923 EV), BANKER (tpa- 
tTrezitHc,; Mt.2527 RV). See TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE. 


BANNAIA (BaNNaroye [A]), 1 Esd.933 AV= 


Ezra1033, ZABAD, 5 


BANNAS (Bannoy [BA], 1Esd.§26 RV=Ezra 
240, BANI, 3 


BANNEAS (BanNatac [BA]), 1 Esd. 926 RV=Ezra 
1025, BENAIAH, 7. 


BANNER (D}, 529, MN). See ENSIGNS, § 1, 2,5, ¢ 


BANNUS (Bannoyc [BA]), 1 Esd, 934=Ezra1038, 
BANI, 2. 


BANQUET, Banqueting House. See MEALS. 


BANUAS (BANNoy [BA]), 1 Esd. 526, apparently a 
misprint for Bannas (so RV). See BANI (3). 


BAPTISM (Battticma, BamTizein). Among 
the permanent witnesses to the birth of Christianity 
-- out of Judaism is the primary institu- 

1. Origin. tion of the Christian Church, the rite of 
baptism. With the Jews the bathing of the whole body 
in pure cold water—if possible, in a running stream— 
was a recognised means of restoration from a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness. Passages like Num. 1911 /,, 
31z9, also Is. 116 Zech. 13z, and especially Ezek. 
36247, may be compared. The pouring of water on the 
hands —a symbolic representation, perhaps, of baptism 
in a running stream—was a Pharisaic precaution in- 
sisted on before every meal (cp Mk. 73 Lk. 1138}. The 
Gentile, whose whole life had been ceremonially un- 
clean, was required to submit to baptism among other 
conditions of his reception as a Jewish proselyte (Schurer, 
Gesch,\) 2569 f7.; 3rd ed. 3129). See PROSELYTE, § 5. 
The connection between Jewish and Christian baptism 
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s strikingly illustrated by the regulations prescribed for 
the latter in the Didaché, to be noticed presently; but, 
the ceremonial baptisms of Judaism, though they lie 
behind Christian baptism and exert an influence on its 
history, are not its immediate antecedent. The Jewish 
baptisms were the outcome of the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean—a distinction which was 
done away by Christianity (cp WASHINGS). Christian 
baptism is a purification, not from ceremonial, but 
from moral impurity. The historical link is found 
in the baptism of John in the river Jordan. John 
adapted the familiar ceremony of baptism to a 
moral purpose : his was ‘a baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins,’ a purification of the nation 
from that moral uncleanness of which ceremonial un- 
cleanness was properly typical. It was by means of 
this development of its true significance that baptism 
was rescued from mere formalism, and prepared to ~ 
become the initiatory rite of the new Christian society. 

As Jesus' work took up John's, and as he him- 

self had chosen to be baptized by John, it was natural 
that his first preaching of repentance should be coupled, 
like John's, with a baptism. It is significant, how- 
ever, that he did not perform the rite himself: only 
his disciples did so (In. 417). Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted; and when it came it was to 
add a spiritual element which John's baptism lacked. 
Meanwhile Jesus was indicating by his own action, and 
by his defence of the action of his disciples, that the 
frequent Pharisaic baptisms—the ceremonial washing 
of the hands, and the ‘ baptisms’ of vessels and dishes 
(Mli.7 4)—had no permanent claim on the conscience; 
and certain of his words are directly explained by one 
of the Evangelists as repealing altogether the ceremonial 
distinction of clean and unclean, and as ‘ cleansing all 
meats’ {Mk.719). Only when the whole purport of 
Jewish baptisms was annulled was the way clear for the 
institution of the Christian rite, one of the essential 
principles of which was that it shonld be performed once 
for all, with no possibility of repetition. 
» On the day of Pentecost Peter answers the inquiries 
of the multitude in words which, whilst they recall the 
baptism of John, indicate the fuller significance of 
Christian baptism : ‘ Repent ye, and be baptized, each 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
fF your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
pirit” (Acts238). About three thousand were there- 
pon added by baptism to the original band of believers. 
t is expressly stated that at Samaria, as the result 
Philip's’ preaching, both men and women were 
aptized ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’; but the gift 
f the Holy Spirit did not follow until the arrival of Peter 
and John from Jerusalem (8 z2-17). The eunuch after 
Philip's instructions asks for baptism; and 'they go 
down both together into the water’ (83638). Saul is 
baptized by Ananias at Damascus (916). When Peter 
preached to Cornelius and his friends ‘ the Holy Spirit 
fell on all that heard the word’ ; whereupon the apostle 
"commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ".(1044 7.). Special stress is laid on this incident 
as the first occasion of the baptism of Gentiles as such 
(1045 11128). It was justified by the apostle on the 
ground of the,previous gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
was the baptism promised by Christ in contradistinction 
to John's baptism (1116 %}. 

Baptism was thus recognised as the door of admission 
into the Christian Chvrch for Jews and Gentiles alike ; 
and certain disciples of the Baptist whom Paul found at 
Ephesus were baptized afresh ‘ in the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (195). Of Lydia, the purple seller of Thyatira, 
found by Paul at Philippi. we read that she 'was bap- 
tized, and her household' (1615) ; and of the Philippian 
gaoler, that he was baptized, ‘he and alJl his straight- 
way,'—Le., in the middle of the night (1633). At 
Corinth a few of the earliest converts were baptized by 
Paul himself—-Crispus, Gains, and the household of 
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Stephanas ;—hut the apostle's language shows that this 
was'quite exceptional (1Cor. 114-17). In 1 Cor. 1529 
Paul mentions a custom; apparently prevailing in 
Corinth, of vicarious baptism in. behalf of the dead. 
He neither commends nor rebukes it, and it 'would 
seem to have soon died out.' 

The earliest notice of the method of baptism is 
perhaps that which is found in the Didaché, and, as we 

have already said, it illustrates the recog- 
2. Method. nition of a connection between the Jewish 
and: the Christian baptisms. The édaché, here as 
elsewhere, is strongly anti-Judaic in its tone, and at the 
same time shows the influence of Jewish practices upon 
the community which it represents. The Mishna draws 
six distinctions in the kinds of wafer available for 
various purificatory purposes (A/ikwa’dth 11-8, qnoted 
by Schiirer, 2403 f.), and in certain cases it insists 
upon the full stream of running water, in which the 
whole body can be immersed. The Didaché (chap. 7) 
recognises ‘living water’—z.e., the running stream— 
‘ other water,’ 
a triple pouring, where a sufficiency of any water for 
immersion cannot be had; but, though it indicates a 
preference in the order here given, it admits the validity 
of baptism under any of these conditions. 

It is sometimes urged that, because Bawrlfew means 
‘to dip,' Christian baptism must originally have been 
by immersion. In the NT, however, as in classical 
writers, the usual word for ‘ to dip’ is Bdéarev (Lk. 1624 
Jn. 1326). Bamrrlfew had a wider usage, and could 
be used even of a mere ceremonial handwashing, 
as we see from Lk. 1138, ‘he marvelled that he had not 
first washed (éBamrric@y) before dinner." Already the 
partial ablution would seem to have been regarded as 
symbolical of the whole. It is difficult to suppose that 
the 3000 converts on the day of Pentecost could all have 
been baptized by immersion. Such a method is indeed 
presupposed as the ideal, at any rate, in Paul's words 
about death, burial, and resurrection in baptism (Rom. 
637}; but pouring water on the head was in any case 
symbolical of immersion, and tantamount to it for ritual 
purposes. 

(a)in the Name, not ‘into the name.’ Although els 
is the preposition most frequently used, we find éy in 
Acts 238 1048; and theinterchangeability 
3. of the two prepositions in late Greek 
may be plentifully illustrated from the NT. Moreover, 
the expressiou is a Hebraism; cp ¢y dvéduare kuplov 
Mt. 219 (=Ps. 11826 ova); so in the baptismal formula 


of Mt. 28 (othe Syr. ,versionhas @a@> (Lat. in nomine). 


(6) Zn the name € Jesus Christ, or of the Lord Jesus. 
The former expression is used in Acts 238 1048; the 
latter in Acts 816 195; cp also Acts 2216, * Arise and 
be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on his 
name.' From these passages, and from Paul's words 
in 1 Cor.113(*Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul?'), it is natural to conclude 
that baptism was administered in the earliest aines ‘in 
the name of Jesus Christ,' or in that * of the i: , 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the ear OFM 
of the.baptismal confession appear to have been single 
—not triple, as was the later creed. When Philip's 
baptism of the eunuch appeared to have been abruptly 
narrated, the confession was inserted in the simple form, 
‘T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God’ (Acts 


Formula. 


1 Tertullian (Res. 48 c. Marc. 510) assumes that the custom 
was currentin Paul's time, hut is wrongly cited as attesting it for 
his own day. Chr sostom (ad@oc.) says that Marcionites prac- 
tised it; and Epiphanius (Her, 28 6) had heard of a tradition 
that the Corinthians had done the same. This is very weak 
evidence for a second-century custom, and it is most probable 
that if the practice was found it was due to the passage nm Paul's 
Epistle, and cannot be regarded as independent testimony to 
the existence of the custom among primitive Christians. 

The difficulties in which Commentators who reject the obvious 
meaning of the words find themselves involved may he seen at 
length in Stanley's Corinthians (ad loc.). 
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837); and the forniula ‘Jesus is Lord’ appears soon to 
have become a stereotyped confession of Christian faith 
(cp Ro. 109 1 Cor.123 Phil.21r); moreover the 'ques- 
tion and answer’ (érep#ryua) connected with baptism 
in 1 Pet.82: would appear to represent only the central 
section of the later creed. 

On the other hand, we have in Mt.28x9 the full 
formula, ‘in the name of the Father and of the.Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.' We have no synoptic parallel at 
this point; and thus, from a documentary point of view, 
we must regard this evidence as posterior to that of 
Paul's Epistles-and of Acts. 

The apparent contradiction was felt by Cyprian, who 
suggested (£~.7317 7.) that in baptizing Jews the 
apostles may have been contented with the one name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as they already believed in the 
Father ; whilst in baptizing Gentiles they used the full 
formula, which was given (as he points out) with the 
command to 'make disciples of. all the nations’ or 
‘Gentiles’ This explanation, however, breaks down 
in face of Acts 1045-48, the opening of the door to.the 
Gentiles. 

Three explanations deserve consideration-: (1) that 
in Acts we have merely a compendious statement —;.e., 
that as a matter of fact all the persons there spoken of 
were baptized in the threefold name, though for brevity's 
sake they are simply said to have been baptized in the 
single name; (z2} that Matthew does indeed report 
exactly the words uttered by Jesus, but -that those 
words were not regarded as prescribing an actual formula 
to be used on every occasion, and that the spirit of them 
was fulfilled by baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus ; 
(3) that Matth' tes not here report the ¢sésstma 
verba of Jesus, bufftransfers to him the familiar language 
of the Church of tf evangelist's own time and -locality. 

The first of the4#™®xplanations cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory in the absence of any historical evidence of 
the employment of the threefold formula in the earliest 
times. A decision between the second and the third 
would involve an inquiry into the usage of the evangelist 
in other parts of his Gospel, and belongs to the dis- 
cussion of the synoptic problem; but in favour of the. 
third it may be-stated that the language of the First 
Gospel, where it does not exactly reproduce an earlier 
document, shows traces of modifications of a later kind. 

It has been argued that when. Paul (Acts192/.), in 
answer to the statement of the Ephesian disciples of the 
Baptist, ‘We have not so much as heard if there be a 
Holy Spirit’ (ef rvedpua dyidv orev), said, * Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized?” he presupposed the use of the 
longer formula which 'expressly named the Holy Spirit. 
The statement can hardly mean, however, that they had 
never even heard of a Holy Spirit, for disciples of the 
Baptist could scarcely so speak (Mk 18) : it must refer to 
the special gift of the Holy Spirit which Christians were 
to receive. Accordingly, Panl's question simply implies 
that Christian baptism could scarcely have been given 
without some instruction as to this gift which was to 
follow it. In any case, it would be exceedingly strange 
that at this point Lk. should not have referred to the 
threefold formula, had it been in use, instead of simply 
saying, 'When they heard it, they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts 195). 

The threefold formula is attested by the Didaché 
(chap. 7), both in express words and by the mention of 
the alternative practice of triple effusion; but, as the 
Didaché shows elsewhere its dependence on Matthew, 
this is not independent evidence. 

Justin Martyr (chap. 153), in describing baptism to 
heathen readers, gives the full formula in a paraphrastic 
form (Afol. 16x), ‘in the name of God, Father of the 
Universe and Ruler, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit.'. Such a paraphrase was neces- 
sary to make the meaning clear to those for whom he 
wrote. 

We find the full formula again in Tertullian some 
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forty years later (De Bapt. 13, Adv. Prax. 26); and 
when the First Gospel was widely known it was certain 
to prevail. Exceptions are found which perhaps point 
to an old practice dying out. Cyprian (#%. 73) and the 
Apostolic Canons (n. 50) combat the shorter formula, 
thereby attesting its use in certain quarters. The ordin- 
ance of Can. Agost. 50 runs—' If any bishop or pres- 
byter fulfil not three baptisms of one initiation (rpia 
Barriopara pds pviocews), but one baptism which is 
given (as) into'the death of the Lord, let him be 
deposed.' This was the formula of the followers of 
Eunomius (Socr.524), ‘for they baptize not into the 
Trinity, but into the death of Christ’ (for other refer- 
ences see Usener, Relig. Untersuch., 1889, 1184); they, 
accordingly, used single immersion only. 

No statement is found in the NT as to the age at 
which baptism might be administered. Circumcision, 
4. Ave which Paul regards as fulfilled in Christian 

» Age. baptism (see below, § 5), enrolled the Jewish 
boy in the covenant of his fathers on the eighth day 
after birth, so that there could be no doubt that young 
children were truly members of the holy people. Thus, 
if children had been excluded from baptism when 
whole families were won to Christianity, we should 
almost certainly have had some record of the protest 
which would have been raised against what must have 
seemed so inconsistent a limitation to the membership 
of the new ‘ Israel of God.” It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose. therefore, that where ‘households’ are spoken of 
as being baptized (Acts 16 x5 31-33 1 Cor. 116), there must 
have been, at least in some cases, instances of the 
baptism of infants. That Paul could speak of the 
children of a believing husband, or of a believing wife, 
as ‘holy' is an indication in the same direction. 

Paul, as we might expect, sees in baptism the means 
by which the individual is admitted to his place in the 
one body, of which he thus becomes a 
member; ‘ For as the body is one and 
hath many members, but all the members, 
many though they he, are one body, so also is the 
Christ; for indeed by one Spirit (oy évi mvetpuars) we 
all were baptized into one body — whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether bondmen or free’ (1Cor.1212 f.). Bap- 
tism was thus the fundamental witness af Christian 
unity (Eph.4s, ‘one baptism’); and in both the 
passages here referred to it is emphasised as such in 
view of the variety of spiritual gifts. A parable of 
Christian baptism might be found in the cloud and the 
sea through which all the Israelites had alike passed ; 
‘they were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea’ (1Cor. 102}. 

In Rom. 61 % Paul regards baptism as effecting a 
union with the death of Christ : ‘we were baptized into 
his death.'. It was a kind of burial of the former self, 
with a view to a resurrection and a new life. The same 
conception recurs in Col. 211, where it is immediately 
preceded by the thought that'it corresponds in a certain 
way to the circumcision of the old covenant. It is ' the 
putting off'—totally, not merely partially and symbolic- 
ally—of the whole ' body of the flesh" ; and so it is the 
fulfilment of the old rite : it is ‘ the circumcision of the 
Christ. 

In Gal. 326 f# Paul further speaks of baptism as involv- 
ing a kind of identification with the person of Christ, so 
that the divine sonship becomes ours in him; ‘ For ye 
are all sons of God, through faith (or 'the faith’) in 
Christ Jesus ; for as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ put on (or‘ clothed yourselves with’) Christ.'. The 
old distinctions, he again reminds us, thus disappeared 
—Jew and Greek, bond-man and free, male and female 
—-‘ for ye all are one [man] in Christ Jesus” (els éoré év 
xp. 'L.). 

Eph. 526 speaks of Christ as cleansing the Church 
by the ‘washing (dourpdy = ‘washing,’ probably 
not ‘laver.' [In @ +3 is always Aourip : Aourpdy is 
nym Cant. 42 65 Ecclus. 8425 ; so Aquilarenders ym in 


K Tnter. 
pretation. 
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Ps. 6010 10810]} of water with the word' (év pjuari). 
This last expression finds its interpretation in the fjya, 
or formula of faith, to which we have already referred— 
which, whether as the confession in the mouth of the 
oaptized or as the baptismal formula on the lips of the 
baptizer, transformed the process of ablution into the 
rite of Christian baptism. With this passage we may 
compare Tit. 35, ‘ He saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewal of the Holy Spirit’ (6:4 Aourpod 
mwadwyerectas kal dvaxaivwoews Tv. dry.) 

This last passage reminds us of the teaching of Jn. 3. 
The relation of that chapter to the sacrament of baptism 
is exactly parallel to that of chap 6 to the sacrament of 
the eucharist (see EUCHARIST). We are secure in 
saying that the evangelist's interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of baptism must have followed the line of Jesus' 
conversation with Nicodemus as there related. That 
a Gentile, or even a Jew who had been neglectful of 
the Rabbinical discipline of ablutions, should need to 
begin entirely anew in the religious life, to be 'born 
again of water and the Spirit,’ as a condition of entry 
into ‘the kingdom of God,' would seem natural. The 
marvel and the stumbling-block was that this should be 
required of those who, like this ‘ teacher of Israel,’ had 
been strictest in their ceremonial purity ; * Marvel not 
that I said ‘unto zkee > ye must be born again.' 

Jn., then, recognises, with Paul, the universal character 
of the initial rite; whilst at the same time the narrative 
teaches the radical nature of the change in the individual 
soul. JL ALR. 


BAPTISMS (Batrricmot)) Mk. 74, etc., RV™&, 
EV WASHINGS (¢.z.). 


BARABBAS (BapaBBac [Ti. WH], § 48), the name 
of the prisoner whom, in accordance with a Passover 
custom, Pilate released at the demand of the Jews while 
condemning Jesus to death (so Mt. 27 15-26 Mk. 156-15 
Lk. 2317-25 Jn. 1839 f). 

More precisely than Mt., who simply calls him a 
‘notable’ (érienuov) prisoner, and Jn., who calls him 

1. Story. 2 robber, Mk. describes him as lying 

i ¥- «bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion (era Ty oraciacrGy Sedeuévos), men who in the 
insurrection had committed murder.' As Mk. has not 
previously referred to these insurgents, it seems all the 
more probable that he is borrowing verbatim from 
another source, although about this particular insurrec- 
tion we are in as complete ignorance as about the 
Galileans mentioned in Lk. 131. Lk. (2319), whofollows 
Mk., adds that the insurrection had occurred in Jeru- 
salem, but says nothing about any fellow-prisoners with 
Barabbas, and thus leaves the impression that Barabbas 
personally had committed murder. Mk. is entitled to 
the preference, not only on this point but also when he 
represents the Jews as having demanded the release of 
a prisoner on their own initiative, as against the less 
probable view that Pilate offered them this of his own 
accord. 

Refergmme is sometimes made to the analogy of the Roman 
Lect gi but of these all that Livy (v. 138) says—and that 
only reference-to their first celebration—is that during those 
days such also as were bound (zizctis) were relieved of their 
chains (vincula), and such was the religious awe inspired by the 
proceedings that no one dared afterwards to rebind (wzscir?) the 
recipients of this divine favour. Thus he says nothing about 
release from prison ; and his contemporary Dion. Halicar. (129 
[=1o]), on the authority of the Annals of a certain Piso, who 
himself had been censor, while he does indeed speak of such 
release, limits it to the case of slaves who had been laid under 
arrest by ‘their masters (AeAupévwy pév Tv Oepandvtwy, boovs 
apérepov év Tots deapors etxov oi Seomdrar). 

Those who find some difficulty in accepting the 
narrative as it stands may perhaps find themselves 
better able to explain its origin on the lines 'indicated 
by W. Brandt, by whom every detail has been discussed 
with great care (Hvangelische Geschichte, 1893. pp. 


94-105). Brandt takes the kernel of the story to be 
that acertain prisoner who had been arrested in con- 
nection with some insurrection, but against whom no 
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crime or at least'no grave crime could be proved, was 
released on the application of the people, who intervened 
in his behalf because he was the son of a Rabbin (see 
below, § z). The incident, even although it was not 
simultaneous with the condemnation of Jesus, gave 
occasion in Christian circles for the drawing of this 
contrast : the son of the rabbin was interceded for and 
released, Jesus was condemned. In the course of 
transmission by oral tradition the statement of this con- 
trast might gradually, without any conscious departure 
from historical truth, have led to the assumption that 
the two things occurred at the same time and on the 
same occasion. Finally, the liberation of a seditious 
prisoner—in any case a somewhat surprising occurrence 
—seemed explicable only on the assumption of some 
standing custom to account for it; this assumption 
must presumably have arisen elsewhere than in Palestine. 

The above theory presupposes that BapaSBas stands 
for NBN 2, ‘son of the father'—Le., here, of the 


2. Name rabbinical ‘ master.’ (It was not till after- 

. * wards that 442 began to come into use 
as a proper name [of rabbins], explained by Dalman 
[Gram. 142] as an abbreviation, like ‘ay, Of ppgy ¢ in 
the time of Jesus it was a title of honour [Mt. 239]. } 

Jerome, indeed, in his commentary on Mt.»7 16-18 says that 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews (gvod scribitur juxta Hebraos) 
Barabbas is explained as‘ son of their teacher’ (ius smagistré 
eorunt), where eorum apparently implies an etymology similar 
to that found‘in a scholion of a Venice MS in WH App. 194-—~ 
viz., that Bapau8av (only another form for BapaBBav ; see Winer 
Grai.\8) § 5, n. 70) means 'son of our teacher.’ In that cad 
we mnst (with Syr. hr.) write BappaBfay, taking the second 
element as being 'teacher,' and assume that paBBav was explained 
as =N3%, ‘our teacher,’ or [\73%, ‘their teacher.’ The mean- 
ing, however, is not essentially changed by this, as?] (as also 
psd is, like NBN, a title of honour for a great teacher. 

The most remarkable fact in connection with the 
name of Barabbas is that Origen knew MSS, and did 
not absolutely reject them, in which Mt. 2716 7 read 
‘Jesus’ (Tycofv} before ‘ Barabbas '—a reading still 
extant in some cursives, as well as in the Armen. vers., 
in Syr. sin., and partly also in Syr. hr. Whether the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, referred to by Jerome, also had 
this reading is uncertain (see WH). In this reading 
‘ Barabbas’ would be only an addition made for the 
sake of distinction, as in Simon Bar-jona, but not yet 
with the full force of a proper name. 

Some support for it might perhaps he found in the fact that 
the first mention, of the name in Mk. is preceded by 6 Acydmevos. 
The meaning would then be 'He who, for distinction'’s sake 
(though it was-:not his proper name), was called Barabbas.' 
Only, in that case, in Mt. the Acydpevoy (here without the 
article), since it is followed, on the reading at present in question, 
by “Incoty Bapagpay, would simply mean ‘whose name was 
Jesus Barabbas', and it may be so in Mk. also. In any case 
1t isremarkable that in all the MSS in question Barahbas should 
have the name *Iygots exclusively in Mt. and there only in two 
verses, while vv, 20 and 26 simply give Tov BapaBBay, toy ¢ 
*"Iycoty as an antithesis. Thus we may be tolerably certain that 
the name Jesus as given to Barabbas has arisen merely from 
mistake. 

A fairly obvious explanation would be the conjecture 
of Tregelles. that a very early transcriber had 'per 
incuriam’ repeated the last two-letters of duty and that 
these were at a later date taken for the familiar abbrevia- 
tion of the name of Jesus. If this theory be adopted we 
must assume further that a later copyist inserted also in 
v. 16 the name Iyoofv, which he had found in w 17; 
but it is specially interesting to observe that in the 
Latin translation of Origen the word Jesus stands in 
v. 17 but not in v, 16also. Cp Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
Kanons, 2697-700. P. W. S. 


BARACHEL (OND3, ‘God blesses,’ § 28; BapayiHA 
[BKA)]), the father of Job's friend Elihu (Job3226). 
BARACHIAH (79393, 47393), Zech.117, the 


reading of AV ed. 1611,and some other old editions. 
See BERECHIAH (4). 


BARACHIAS, RV _ Barachiah (Bapaytac  [Ti. 
WH)), Mt, 2335. See ZACHARIAS. 
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BARJESUS 
BARAK (7a, ‘lightning,’ § 66, cp Sab. DPI 


Palm. P11, Pun. Barcas [the snrname of Hamilcar], 
tnd the Ass. divine names Ramman-birku and Gibil- 
hirku (Del. Ass. HHWB 187]), b. Abinoam (Judg.46- 
322; Bapak [BL], Bapax [A]). See DEBORAH. 


BARBARIAN (BapBapoc), primarily, one who 
speaks in an unintelligible manner : hence a foreigner 
cp 12.2867), in which sense it is employed by Paul in 
t Cor. 14:1 Acts282. This usage was not restricted to 
the Greeks alone : it is met with among the Romans 
‘cp Ovid, Trist. v. 1037), and (according to Herod. 
2158) among the Egyptians. In agreement with this, the 
people of Melita, who perhaps spoke some Pheenician 
jialect, are called ‘barbarians’ (Acts2824), and @ 
uses BdpBapos to render the 1yib of Ps. 1141—a people 


‘of strange tongue' (Targ. *x1252 roy)? The not 
uncommon" HAAnves kal BdpBapo., accordingly, includes 
the whoie world : cp Rom.114 (also Jos. Ant. xi. 71) 
and the similar ‘ Barbarian, Scythian,’ Col. 821; see 
HELLENISM, § 2. 

The use of BapBapos became so customary that the term was 
ased actually in peer to the speaker's or writer's own 
people; cp Philo, Vit. Mos. § 5, and Jos. (B/, pref., § 1», who 
applies the designation ‘upper barbarians’ to his countrymen 
beyond the Euphrates.2 At a later date the word gets the 
meaning ‘ cruel,’ 'savage,' etc. (cp Cic. Fontez, 1021, ‘immanis 
ac barhara consuetudo’), in which sense it recurs in 2 Macc. 221 
425 152 and in the @ of Ez.2136 [32] (for MT nya, ‘brutish’). 


BARBER (253, Ph. 253, Ass. gadlabu), Ev. 51.4 
See BEARD. 


BARCHUS (Bapyoye [A], 1 Esd.532 RV=Ezra 
253, BARKOS. / 


BARHUMITE, THE (%207377, 28.233; 0 Bap- 


AtameitHe [B], 0 Bapaiam. [Mai], 0 Bapwm. [A] 
0 ABENNi LL]). See BAHARUMITE. 


BARIAH (73, maper [B], Bepta [AL]), a de- 
scendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 322). 


BARJESUS, the Jewish sorcerer and false prophet 
in the train of the proconsul Sergius Paulus at Paphos, 
in Cyprus, who (Acts136-12) withstood the preaching of 
Paul, and was punished with temporary blindness. 

At the outset, the names present great difficulties. 
In 136 his name (&voga) is expressly said to have been 
LN Barjesus (Bapenoods), and such a compound 

» Names. (son of a father named Jesus) can quite 
easily have been a proper name (cp Barabbas, Barnabas, 
Bartholomew). Inv. 8, however, he is abruptly called 
«Elymas the sorcerer, for so is his name by interpreta- 
tion (Edupas 6 pdryos, obrws yap MeOepynveterar 7d 
dvoua abrod). A translation has relevance only when 
it is a translation into the language of the readers : in 
any other case it would be incumbent on the author to 
state what foreign language he is translating into. 

(2} This being assumed, we must take it that 'the 
sorcerer’ (6 4d-yos) is the translation. Elymas (HAvpas), 
in that case, would be the word translated. Accord- 
ingly, the name has been identified with the Arabic 
‘alim, which occurs in the Koran (7106 [109] 2633 and 
36 [34 and 37}) as an adjective following the noun sahir 
which denotes a sorcerer, and has thus been taken to 
mean ‘ wise,’ ‘able.'. Less appropriate is the derivation 
from Aram. aby or ody, meaning 'strong.' Equate 
payos, however, etymologically, with Ehupas as we 

1 Del. (Ass. HB) explains Ass. darbare ‘jackal.' 

2 Akin to this are the expressions of é&w(x Cor. 12, A)and ré& 
€Ovy (like the Heb. oa, see GENTILES, $1) to denote those 
outside the Christian world. Cp the Talm. use of nivik. 


ployed ‘[x]ow, Syr, 







3 Similarly, the Jews frequently 
armayd—i.e., ‘Avamzan,' in the sensé<of ‘ barbarian,'— and so 
the Syr. translations of the NT, under their influence, retain the 
term to translate "EAAnves, e@rexod,—etc, In process of time it 
was felt that a word which was used in the NT to designate 
‘heathen’ could hardly he borne by a Christian people, and 
the old name was modified into 4&dmdyd; cp. NO. ZDMG 
25113, Wright, Comp. Gram. 15. 
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may, it still has to be explained how Bxrjesus came 
suddenly to be called by the other nanie, Elymas. 
'The only way in which a plausible explanation could be 
reached would be if Elymas (in the sense indicated) 
could be taken as a title Or cognomen assumed by Bar- 
jesus—a foreign tongue being used to heighten’ still 
further the prestige which he sought to acquire by it. 
It is not as a title, however, that the author employs it. 
On the contrary, he gives the word without the definite 
article, and expressly adds that the word which he is 
translating was the actual name (8voue) of the bearer. 

(3) It was quite sound method, therefore, to take 
Barjesus for the name translated, and Elymas for the 
translation. 


Even Pesh., in #, 8, for Ehvpas b wéyos arbitrarily has 'this 

sorcerer Barshuma [so Pesh. reads for Bapinoous in 7, 6; see 
below, (c)], whose name, being interpreted, means Elymas.' 
Klostermann (Probleme tin A posteltexte, 1883, pp. 21-33), how- 
ever, is able to support this view only on three assumptions, 
each one of which is bolder than the other. We must read, he 
holds, not Ehupas, hut “Eroczos . secondly, we must read, not 
Bapiycots, hut Bapeqoovay, or, ‘to be exact, the Latin Bar 
jesuban; and, in the third place, the }$: "8 so transcribed 
(whether we derive it etymologically from the root sy}, or, with 
more probability, from the root yy which underlies >, Jresto 
est) means ‘son of preparedness' or 'son of fitness,' and thus, 
by the same Hebraism as we find in the name Barnabas (.v.), 
paratus, éro.os. 
a. As to the first of these assumptions, it has to be noted 
that the reading ’Erotjos is met with only in Lucifer of Calaris 
(ob. 372), and even there not as Heteemus but as Etcemus; D 
has Eroiuwas, which, indeed, we cannot explain, but which, 
from its ending, is clearly intended to be taken as a proper 
name ;paratus is found only in Lucifer, one Vg. MS, and two 
Latiu MSS, in which in many places is found the markedly 
divergent text of Acts which Blass takes to be Luke's earliest 
draft (see Acts, § 17) 

8. Next, as regards the second assumption. Bapiycovay is 
found only in D; Baryeswave, only in the Latin translation of 
D; Barjesudan or rather, according to the one MS known to 
us, Barjesubane, only in Lucifer. The corrector of D has re- 
stored Bapenoour, which, as accusative, fits his reading dvé,are 
kahovpevor for @ voj.a, but, in spite of @ dvoza, is found also 
in AHLP and the Greek margin of the Philoxenian 58, Vg., 
Copt., Armen., and the Philoxenian version as well as‘ zonzeulli" 
known to Jerome read Bapiyrov—that is to say, the simple 
Hebrew form without a Greek termination. On this Jerome 
(on the Hebrew names in Acts; Opera, ed. Vallarsi, 399) 
remarks, ‘nonnulli Barjesu corrnpte Jegunt,’ himself declaring 
the right reading to be Barieu or Berieu, for which, by very 
daring etymologising from the Hebrew, he obtains the meanings 
maleficiunt, ornialejicus, orin malo. Perhaps, however, even 
Jerome's aversion to Bapenrov rests upon the very obvious 
dogmatic ‘consideration put forward by Beda in the eighth 
century, ‘non convenit hominem flagitiosum et magum filium 
Jesu, id est, salvatoris, appellari quem e contrario Paulos (v. 
to) filium diaboli nuncupat.' The form Barjeu in Jerome can 
readily be accounted for as merely a clerical error for Barjesu, 
or as arising out of the Greek abbreviation IHY which is met 
with in the oldest MSS along with the more frequently occurring 
TY for "Iygod. The explanation in the case of the readings 
preferred by Klostermann is much less easy. On this account, 
in spite of their weak attestation, one might he inclined to 
regard them as the true ones; hut all the authorities for the read- 
ingparatus have the word, not in v. 8 instead of Ehupas, hut as 
an interpolation after Bapuyvous in v. 6, ‘quod interpretatur 
paratus." This addition is met with elsewhere only in E, in 
the form 6 peOepunvevderas EAvjos—rendered in the Latin of this 
MS : guod interpretatur Elymas. It is evident that in neither 
case have we more than a late attempt to obviate the impression 
that Elymas, first introduced inv, 8, was the name of another 
person. Blass, on the other hand, regards the added words as 
part of Luke's earliest draft. He sees, however, that Luke 
could not have written at the same time in v. 8 ‘for thus is his 
name interpreted’ (otrws yap peOcpunveterar ro dvoj.a abrot); 
and, accordingly, he rejects these words from Luke’s earliest 
draft. For this he has not a single authority ; and how can he 
explain Luke's having, after all, introduced the words into his 
second transcript, Jeoving out those in v. 6 instead? Are we 
really to believe that with hisown hands Luke changed his good 
and thoroughly intelligible first text into a positively misleading 
after-text? Cp Acts, §17 (£) . If, however, the addition ‘guod 
interpretatur paratus at the end of z, 6 is to be regarded asa 
late interpolation, Lucifer also, who has it, lies open to suspicion : 
his form Etcemus inv. 8 may be not taken from an authoritative 
source, but a mere conjectural adaptation to allow of the word's 
being rendered paratus and itself regarded as a rendering of Bap- 
tmaous. What etymology he was following when he preferred 
(or perhaps conjecturally intrcduced) the form Baryesudan is 
a matter of indifference. In ancient times, as the Oxomastica 
Sacra abundantly show, people made out Hebrew etymologies 
in a most reckless way. 
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+. Klostermann's proposed etymology, favatus, rests upon a 
very weak foundation, as no such word as pyyiy (YiSwan) caw be 
shown to exist (the proper name jyis, IsHVAH, in Gen. 4617 has no 
mportance in this connection), and the root sy or yi which is 
ised in Syriac frequently for d&tos, tros, duadds, as also for 
ruv-, 60°, a€co-, in compounds,:is never used for €romos.t 
Besides, as we have said, the codex has not Barjzesuban but 
Barjesubant. Above all, however, Klostermann's hypothesis 
‘emains untenable as Jong as one is unprepared to accept the 
‘urther assumption that b pzdyos after EAvyas (or "Erocjos) in 
7 8is amere gloss to he deleted for 6 jadyos necessarily leads 
o the assumption dealt with under (a). This had no doubt 
ilready been perceived by the scribe of H, who wrote b péyas 
the great) for 6 mdyos, and so also by Lucifer, if the eaztio 
svinceps (of eee) is right in attributing the reading magnus 
o him (the only MS of Lucifer at present known has magus), 
{f Lucifer really wrote stagnzs, this increases the suspicion 
hat the other variants in Lucifer are in like manner arbitrary 
and unauthorised alterations of the text. 


(c} In order to make out Elymas to be a translation 
of the name of the sorcerer, stress has been laid on the 


cemarkable Peshitta rendering Barshuma for Bapiyaous. 

Already, in the seventeenth century, we find Castell (Lex. 
Heptagl. s.v. ow) and Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) inter- 
preting Bapiyoovs as filius zwelneris, and deriving Elymas 
from the Arabic ’adima=dolutt (ody). Over and above the 
teasons to the contrary that have already been urged under 
‘6), however it has to be observed (see above) that a trans- 
ation into Arabic would explain nothing to the readers *it 
would itself require to be explained. A somewhat 
different turn is given to the matter by Payne Smith (74es. 
Syr. 598). _ Barshuma was in the first instance given in v. 8 
as arendering of Elymas, and only later introduced by copyists 
also into v. 6 in substitution for Barjesus in the erroneous 
belief that it was the man's proper name. But the Peshitta in 
its arbitrary change of text inz, 8 (see above (2), ad zit.) says 
precisely the oppasite,—that Barshuma was the proper name, 
and Elymas the translation, It must, therefore, from the outset 
have held Barshuma to be a reproduction of the proper name 
Barjesus. Thus Barshuma probably means merely 'son of the 
name jand ‘the name' is most easily to he accounted for as a 
substitute for 'Jesus' from the feeling of reverence which we 
have already heard expressing itself in Beda [see above (h)f], a 
reverence similar to that shown by the Jews when they said 
‘the name’ instead of ‘ Yahwé.* 

(d)Van Manen, contrariwise (Paulus 1, Leyden, 
1890, pp. 98 7 147), holds Elymas to be the proper 
name, and interprets Barjesus in the Hebrew sense as 
meaning ‘son of Jesus ’—+#,e., ‘ follower of Jesus.’ 

In this he assumes that the primary document here made 
use of by the author of Acts did not refer to the man as a 
Jew, or as a sorcerer, or as a false prophet; that it simply 
contained the information that at Paphos Paul came into 
opposition with one of the older and very conservative disciples 
of Jesus, and got the better of him with Sergius Paulus. This 
hypothesis admittedly departs so widely from the trxt of Acts 
that it is impossible to control it thereby. 

(e) Dalman (Gram. 129, n. 1 [’94]) proposes a 
purely Greek explanation. 

‘EAvpas (so accented) he regards aseontracted from’EAugatos 
(on these contractions see Names, § 86a¢ fiz.). In G [except 
the Apocrypha] and NT_ indeed, the Elamites are always 
"Eda, "EAawtrat 5; hut with the Greeks the forms are as in- 
variably “EAvgats, "EAvpator; su in Tobit 210 Judith 16 ; 
1 Macc. 6 1 has *EAvpae. 

Philologically this derivation is the simplest of all; 
but it contributes nothing towards the solution of the 
riddle. 

The failure of all the attempts enumerated above 
renders inevitable the suggestion that here the author of 

7 Acts has amalgamated two sources, one 

2. Different of which called the man Barjesus while 
sources? the other called him Elymas. Even 
Klostermann, in order to explain the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the names in vz. 68, seeks the aid of this 
hypothesis in addition to the hypotheses already referred 
to [above (a), beg.]. The addition, ofrws yap pebep- 
penveterat 76 bvoua adrof (for so is his name translated), 
however, would in any case be a very unskilful way of 
amalgamating the two sources unless 6 pad’yos (sorcerer), 
as suggested above, be deleted as a gloss. Still, it 
once it Is agreed to assume two sources, a further and 
larger question arises 2 the question, namely, whether the 
addition itself be substantially right— that is to say, 
whethet the one name be really atranslation of the other. 
Nay, more ! it is even conceivable that the two names do 
not denote the same person ; that accounts relating to 











1 So Nestle, in private letter to the present writer. 
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two different persons have been transferred to’a 'single 

‘person. ‘This inference is suggested also by the epithets 
applied ; for, though it is not- altogether inconceivable 
that a ‘sorcerer’ (drys) should be a "false prophet" 
(Wevdorpogyrys), the two ideas are widely different. 

- Of.the critics mentioned in Acts, § rz, who discuss our 
present passage with reference to the distinction, of sources, 
only Spitta and B. Weiss regard 186-12 as all of one piece, 
Clemen and Hilgenfeld are convinced of the opposite, but make 
no definite suggestions as to separation of the portions ; Sorof 
and Jiingst derive v. 6% from a written source, vy, 8-12 from 
the pen of the redactor or from oral tradition. Jingst. further 
attributes to the redactor the word péyov inv, 6. Yet not even 
so are all the difficulties cleared up. 

‘How far the narrative as a whole is to be accepted as 
historical becomes a serious question as soon as it has 

3. Credibility ey ca ere ei one pease : 

of Narrative. open i Spitta, 24 Weiss, ‘and others 
who defend its unity. . As regards the miracle in 
particular, one is not only surprised by its suddenness, 
but is also at a loss to see its moral justification. On 
the other hand, a misunderstanding would account for 
it readily enough. A sorcerer, a false prophet— nay, 
any Jew(Acts 28 27)|—is, in the judgment of the Christian, 
spiritually blind, and this is what Paul and Barnabas 
proved of Barjesus in their disputation with him. In 
being handed down by tradition this thought could 
easily undergo such a change as would lead to the 
representation that physical blindness had been brought 

‘on as‘a punishment: by the words of Paul. On the 
other hand, one would expect the blindness, if it is to 
be regarded as merited, to be permanent, or, at least, 
would expect to be told of some reason for its subse- 
quent removal, as, for example, that the sorcerer had 

‘ceased to withstand’ Paul and Barnabas, or even had 
become a convert to Christianity. It is very noticeable 
that the narrator shows but little interest in the subse- 
quent history of the man. The conversion of the pro- 
consul (not his existence ; see ACTS, § 13 ad fn. } also 
is doubtful to many. 

All the more does it now become incumbent to 

enquire whether the narrative reveals 
4. Tendency. in ae measure the tendencies dis- 
cerned elsewhere in Acts. 

(z) In the first place, and generally, it is clear that 
ithas a place in the parallelism between Peter and Paul 
(Xcrs,§ 4), in respect alike of the miracle of chastise- 
ment, the confutation of a sorcerer, and the conversion 
of a high Roman officer (cp Acts 61-10 8 18-24 101-48). 
It is also in harmony with that other tendency of Acts, 
to represent the Roman authority as friendly, and the 
Jews as hostile to Christianity (AcTs,§ 5 (1); § 4 ad 
init. ; compare very specially the Jewish exorcists in 
close relation to sorcery, Acts 19 13-16). 

(4} A conjecture of wider scope? connects itself with 
what is said of Simon Magus (see SIMON MaGus). 
If Paul was the person originally intended in the story 
of Simon. then in Acts 89-24 we find attributed to 
shim the one deed which used to be flung in his teeth 
by his Judaistic adversaries—that, by his great col- 
lections made in Macedonia and Achaia, he had sought 
to,purchase at the hands of the original apostles that 
recognition of his equality with them which they had so 
-persistently withheld. The romance of Simon Magus, 
however, of which we still possess large portions (see 
SIMON MAGUs), had for its main contents something 
different, viz., that the sorcerer had spread his false 
doctrines everywhere and supported them by miracles, 
but in one city after another was vanquished in dispute 
and excelled in miracle by Peter. Thus, apart from 
the repetition of the occurrence in many cities, we are 

1 See for example, Hilgenfeld, Z1”7, 1868, pp. 365-67; De 
Wette-Overbeck on Acts136-12; Lipsins, Quellen der &xi- 
schen Petrussage, 1872, pp. 28, 32, also /P 7", 1876,p. 573; Holtz 
mann, ZWT, 1885, p. 431 ; and very specially Krenkel, Josephus 
uw. Lukas 180-190 [’94]. _Lipsius afterwards withdrew his 
earlier view; see Apokryph. Ap.-gesch. ii, 1 (87), p. 523 CP. 
51, m2 
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told of Barjesus in Acts 136-12 exactly what is told in 
the romance about Simon (that is, Paul), and of Paul 
exactly-what is told in the romance about Peter. Hence 
the belief that in 136-z2 we can discover the same pur- 
pose on the part of the author as we discover in 818-24. 
He was acquainted with the unfriendly allegation about 
Paul, did not believe it, and wished to set forth another 
view. In the two passages, however, the method is 
not the same. ‘In 818-24 it is shown that Paul could 
not possibly have been the infamous sorcerer, inasmuch 
as Simon the sorcerer was a Samaritan and was quelled 
by Peter indeed, but before the conversion of Paul. In 
186-12, on the other hand, it is shown that it was Paul 
himself who victoriously met a sorcerer of this kind. 
One of the reasons for this divergence is seen in the 
desire, already noted, to establish a close parallelism 
between Paul and Peter. It is believed possible also'to 
explain on the same lines why in Acts 186-12 the scene 
is laid in Cyprus, with a Jew in the entourage of a high 
Roman officer as one of the dramatis persone. To 
Cyprus, according to Josephus (Ant.xx. 7 2, §§ 141-143), 
belonged the Jewish sorcerer Simon, who, at the instance 
of Felix of Judaea, procurator (z.e., highest Roman 
officer), had induced Drusilla to quit her husband, King 
Azizus of Emesa, and marry Felix. The purpose of the 
narrator would have been sufficiently served had he 
been able to say that the sorcerer in question— Simon, 
to wit—under whose name the Judaisers imputed to 
Paul so much that was shameful, had been met and 
vanquished by Paul himself. That, however, was im- 
possible; the tale had already been related of Peter. 
Accordingly (so it is supposed) the narrator found it 
necessary to give another name to the sorcerer worsted 
by Paul. 

(c) His choice of the names Barjesns and Elymas is 
still unaccounted for. There is, therefore, a motive for 
our attributing a historical character to a certain other 
sorcerer, Barjesus (or Elymas), as well as to a Samaritan 
sorcerer named Simon. Although it is not easy to 
believe that Peter met the Samaritan Simon, there is no 
reason for assuming that Paul did not meet Barjesus. 
Indeed, it can easily be conceded that in Acts 136-12, 
just as,in Acts 89-24, the author was not consciously 
giving a false complexion to what he had heard. He 
believed himself able to offer a material correction. He 
assumed, that is to say, that what the Judaisers were in 
the habit of relating of Simon the sorcerer, while really 
intending Paul and his opposition to the * true" Gospel, 
rested in actual fact upon a mistaken identification with 
this Barjesus (or Elymas), and that the latter was van- 
quished not by Peter but by Paul. It is less easy to 
suppose that Cyprus was given by tradition as the scene 
of the occurrence. Even without any ‘tradition, the 
name could be suggested by Josephus's mention of the 
native place of the Jewish sorcerer, and the name of 
Paphos would naturally present itself from the fact that 
the Roman proconsul had his residence there. 

(d)The hypothesis has received developments to a 
point where we have to depend on less clear indications. 
If the accusations in Acts against Simon and Barjesus 
had originally been brought against Paul, what is said 
of the intimate relations of Barjesus with Sergius Paulus 
would belong to 'the sameclass. Now, in Acts 2426, it 
is said that Felix often sent for Paul and communed 
with him. It is assumed that the Judaisers had gone 
so far as to allege that Paul had purchased the friendli- 
ness of Felix with money; or even, perhaps, to insinuate 
that he had been negotiator between Drusilla and Felix. 
It is to meet those accusations (soit is assumed) that 
the writer of Acts alludes to bribery by Paul as merely 
a hope on the part of Felix, and informs us that Paul 
had stirred Felix's conscience by a solemn ‘ reasoning’ 
with him about.his sinful marriage (2425 / ). 

(e) There are two more explicit indications that what 
we now read about Barjesus was originally told of Paul. 
"ExOpds, ‘enemy,’ the epithet applied by Paul to Bar- 
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jesus (13:0), is, with or without the substantive dvOpwros, 
the standing designation for Simon (that is, Paul) in 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 
The name, ‘ enemy of righteousness,’ fits Paul and his 
doctrine of the abrogation of the Mosaic law through 
Christ (Rom.104) all the more because his Judaistic 
opponents in Corinth came forward as ‘servants of 
righteousness,’ that is, men of strict observance of the 
law (2 Cor. 115). In that case, the temporary blind- 
ing of Barjesus will represent what befel Paul at his 
conversion ; even the expressions wy BAérwr (without 
sight) and yepaywyodvres (leading by the hand) in 
98 f. have their parallels in 181x. Here, then, unless 
the whole hypothesis under consideration be rejected, 
we may say, with reasonable probability, that the 
blindness of Paul at his conversion (whether historical 
or not is immaterial) was originally represented by the 
Judaisers as a divine visitation for his hostility to the 
‘true’ (that is, the legal) gospel, and that it was simply 
passed on by the author of Acts to Barjesus the Jew. 

Whatever else be the result of what has been said in 
the present section, one thing at least is clear: it is 
impossible to reach a definite conclusion unless the 
tendency of the author is taken into account. 

According to the sreptodo: BapyaBa—a legendary work 
composed by a Cyprian abont 488 — Barjesus opposed the 

work'of Barnabas when, along with Mark 
Peg hither? 


({Acts15 39), Barnabas visited Cyprus for 

a second time. He withstood him in 
various ways at his entrance into the cities where he 
desired to preach, and at last stirred up the Jews to 
burn him at the stake at Salamis. (Cp Lipsius, Apo&r. 
Ap. -gesch, ii. 2, pp. 283-286 278 297. ) P. Ww. S. 

BAR-JONA, RV Bar-Jonah, the patronymic of 
Simon Peter (Mt.1637+ Bap ttond [Ti. WH]) - See 
PETER. 

Tova is a Gr. contraction of twévvngs (cp Jn. 142 Einwy 6 vids 
*Iwdvvou [Ti.], &. 6 vi. ‘Iwdvou [WH]; 2116 2.°*Iwdvvov [Ti.],2.- 
"Iwdvoy [WH] 5; Elzev. etc. present va; see Var. Bib.), which 
corresponds to an Aram. gsr “4.5 cp B. Talm. HeéZ, 133 a, 
Dalm. /#d@.-Pal. Aram. 142n. 9, and see JOANNA. 

BARKOS (Dip73, § 82, BepKwe [L]). The Bne 
Barkés, a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra253 (Bapkoye [B]. -Koc 
TA) = Neh. 755 (BapKoye [BKA], L om.)=1 Esd. 5 32, 
CHARCUS, RV BARCHUS (Bayoyc [B], Bapyoye [A]. 
The NETHINIM (g.v.) were mainly of foreign origin, 
and the name Barkos seems to be Aramaic and to 
signify ‘son of the God Kos or Kaus.’ The name of 
this god occurs in many theophorous proper names 
among the Northern Semites; we have Kaus-malak 
as king of Edom on an Assyrian inscription (Schr. 
KAT 150), Kosnathau (porp) in Euting’s Madad. 
Inscr. n. 12 1, 1, and a variety of Semitic names on 
Greek inscriptions from Egypt containing the same 
element {Rev.-Archéol., Feb. 1870, p. 109 #-). Cp 
also the Edomite Kostobaros! (Jos. Ant xv. 79). 
Names designating the worshipper as son of his god are 
common in Aramaic—e.g., the biblical BENHADAD 
[probably], the Palmyrene ama, ‘son of Nebo’ (cp 
BARNABAS, § 1), wow 25, ‘sons of the son of the 
Sun-god,’ the Syrian Bat-ba‘Smin, ‘son of the lord 
of heaven,’ Barlaha, ‘son of God,’ etc. W.R. S. 


BARLEY (7])Y, DMIYY,? pion, Kpr@ar [BAL], 
Ex.93: Lev.2716 Dt.88 Judg. 713, etc.) was m 
on biblical times one of the most character- 
1. gam istic products of Palestine (Dt.88), re- 
garded as one of the necessaries of life 
(Joellzz). It comes second in the series of grains 
1 [xoeroBapos may perhaps be ascribal error for coryoBapos— 
Z.é., I230)p—which findsa striking parallel in the name Kau&- 
pabri, an Edomite king mentioned on an inscription of Esar- 
addon (cp Schr. 4¢.).] ‘ 
The less common singular form is used for the growing 
crop. The name, which Hebrew has in common with Aramaic, 


but not with Arabic, is derived from a root meaning ‘to be 
rough’ or § bristling.” 
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mentioned in Ez. (49) as ingredients to be used in 
bread-making — wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and 
spelt (cp BREAD). It may be inferred from a variety of 
passages, such as Ru. 217Jn. 6913, that barley was, even 
during the times when it was cultivated along with wheat, 
the staple food of the poorer class (cp FOoD). Such a 
reference as that in 1 K. 428 {5 8)shows us bow largely it 
was used to feed horses and cattle! It may also be 
gathered from the part played by the barley-cake in the 
dream of the Midianite, overheard by Gideon (Jndg. 
713), where jt stands as a type of the Israelite peasant 
army, that as in other countries, so in Palestine, the 
cultivation of barley preceded that of wheat, and was the 
earliest stage in the transition froma nomadic to an agri- 
cultural life.2 (Cp Pl, AN xviii. 72, ‘ antiquissimum in 
cibis hordeum.’) This is, on the whole, more probable 
than the view of Jos. (Azd. v.64). which has been very 
generally accepted, that barley-cake represented the 
feebleness of Gideon’s three hundred, and we are entitled 
to conclude that there was a time when barley was the 
staple food of all classes among the Israelites. The 
fact referred to in Ex.931f, that in Egypt barley 
ripens some time earlier than wheat, is supported by 
the testimony of Pliny (4 xviii. 106) as well as of 
modern writers (see references in Di. ad loe.). 
In the single case in which the use of barley is pre- 
scribed in an offering under the ritual law (seeJEALOUSY, 
2), it is somewhat difficult to 
2. Ritual. QRDEAL OMS a Some (¢.g., Bahr, 
Symbolik, 2.445) have regarded it as expressive of the 
sordid nature of the alleged offence and the humilia- 
tion of the accused? (a wife suspected of adultery). 
A reason which has recently found more acceptance 
is that in the case of a simple appeal to God for 
a judicial decision a less valuable offering was sufficient 
than was requisite when a suppliant besought God for 
the bestowal or continuance of his divine grace* (Di. 
on Nu. 1x, etc.). The prohibition to mingle oil or 
frankincense with the offering will, of course, receive a 
similar explanation. 
Two-rowed barley (Hordeum distichon), which may 
be presumed to be the feral form, is a native of W. 
2 Asia, It may have been cultivated by 
3. Variety. Semitic races; but it is not represented 
on Egyptian monuments. The kind most frequently 
cultivated in antiquity was six-rowed barley (Hordeum. 
hexastichon). This occurs on the most ancient Egyptian 
monuments and on the coins of Metapontum six cen- 
turies B.c. It was no doubt derived by cultivation from 
the two-rowed kind (cp De Candolle, Orig.) 294-297, 
and authorities quoted there). 


The word ‘gerah’ (Ex. 8013) ‘is defined b 
writers as equal to sixteen barley-corns’ 5 hut see 
MEASURES. 


Rabbinical 
EIGHTS AND 
N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


BARN (i733)), Hag. 29 ; see AGRICULTURE, § ro. 
Also for Job 3912(713) and (AV BARNFLOOR) 2 K. 627; 
RV correctly ‘threshing floor.’ 


BARNABAS (Bapnabac [Ti. WH]; § 48), otherwise 
JOSEPH (or JOSEs). 

According to the author of Acts (436), the name Barnabas 

(Svids tapaxdjoews) is derived from the Aram. 73 (son) and 

the same root as the Heb. 8°23, mpodijrns — the 

1, Name. duty of rapdékanots (‘address, ana ac- 

cording to 1 Cor. 143, and also according to Acts 

1531 f, being one of the duties of the mpodyjrys. When more 








1 Soin the Phystologus (Land, Anecd. Syr. 424 7, cited hy 
Léw, 277) barley is called the food of cattle as apposed to wheat 
the food of man. 

2 Cp, especially, the parallel cited by Budde (ZDPV18 93) 
from Radloff’s Aus Sibirzen, 1329. Cp also Moore on the 
passage. 

3 It is noteworthy that barley formed part of the price paid by 
Hosea to redeem his adulterous wife (Hos. 32) ; hut this may be 
a mere coincidence. 

4 See, especially, the full discussion by Nowack (Arch. 2 
2407-), who agrees with Dillmann’s view, and points out that the 
offering in question is neither a sin-offering nor a guilt-offering 
in the ritualistic sense. 
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closely examined, however, this etymology is not without its 
difficulties. It combines words from two different languages, 
and moreover fails to account for the form -vaBa. Klostermann 
(Probl, int A posteltext, 1883, pp. 8-14) seeks to derive the mean- 
ing wapéxAynots from the Aram. 73 2, Ailius guietis, but finds 
in it no further reference than to thesatisfaction which Barnabas 
caused to the apostles by becoming a convert to Christianity. 
Ualman’s etymology (Gram. a. jid.-palist. Aramitisch, 1804, 
Pp. 142), which makes mwapdxAnors a rendering of Ni3M3, this last 
being an abbreviation (not elsewhere met with) of a proper name 
MOM or JOM (22ND), takes us very far from the form to be 
explained. Deissmann comes nearer the sound when (Bzéel- 
studien, 175-178 [95]; Neue Brbelstudien, 15-17 ['97]) he 
compares the Barnebo (5345) of a Palmyrene inscription of the 
year 114 AD. (see De Vogiié, La Syrte Centrale no. 73) and 
the Semitic BapveBods (son of Nebo) on a North Syrian inserip- 
tion of the third or fourth century a,p.2 In Is.46 1, as also 
in Nafovxodoverop, NaBovgapday, Nebo is transliterated into 
Greek with a instead of ¢, and the termination -as may possibly 
have been substituted for -ovg with the view of disguising the 
name of the heathen divinity. (For examples of such acustom, 
see Winer, Gram. a NT lichen Sprachidioms,(8} § 5 27a.) On 
this theory the rendering rapdéxAyats is merely a piece of popular 
etymology: Nestle (PAzlol. sacr., 1896, p. 19,7) is inclined to 
take the Syr. yyn, which signifies mapaxadeiy, as the starting- 
point of the etymological interpretation ; but ‘he refrains from 
explaining more minutely the structure of the form. 

If Joseph really did first receive the surname of 
Barnabas from the apostles, this seems to have been on 
account. of his distinction as a speaker. In this re- 
spect, however, the author of Acts (131516 1 4x2) invari- 
ably subordinates him at least to Paul. Many Jews, 
with a view to their dealings with Greeks and Romans, 
assumed in addition to their Jewish name a Greek (or 
Latin) or at least Greek-sounding surname (e.g., Acts 
123 1225 1319 Col. 422, and “Ilavvaios = +»); and it may 
at least be asked whether this cannot perhaps have 
been the case with Barnabas also (see NAMES, §§ 48, 84). 

According to the Epistle to the Galatians (our 
primary source),Barnabas was a companion of Paul in 

his missionary journeys for at least 

2. References : some time ior the council of 

in Galatians. Jerusalem. In the councilhe joined 
Paul in supporting- the immunity of Gentile Christians 
from the Mosaic Law (Gal.219), which makes it all 
the more surprising that he afterwards retreated from 
the position he had taken long before, that a Jewish 
Christian was at liberty to eat at the same table 
with a brother Gentile freed from the law (Gal.2 13). 
As in the case of Peter, so also in that of Barnabas, 
the reproach of hypocrisy hurled at both by Paul 
on this account may safely be toned down into 
one of inconsistency (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
§ 3). In point of fact, Barnabas had shaken off the 
Mosaic law; but he had never thought out all the 
bearings of the step so fully as to be able to vindicate 
it when the venerable and sacred duty of observing the 
whole law was so authoritatively pressed upon him. 
From this date it was, of course, no longer possible for 
him to work along with Paul on the same lines; and 
thus the dispute at Antioch more than sufficiently ex- 
plains why the two separated. The mention of Bar- 
nabas in 1 Cor. 96 only proves that at that time also 
he was a prominent missionary, and that he held 
to the Pauline principle of supporting himself by his 
own labour ; it is no evidence that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians, or that he had again become 
one of the companions of Paul. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the separation of Barnabas 
from Paul is explained as due not to a difference on a 

matter of principle, but to a personal 

3. In Acts. question; Barnabas wished to take John 
Mark—a near relation of his, according to Col. 4 To—as 
companion on a second journey planned by Paul and 
himself; but Paul objected, because on a previous 
occasion (Acts 1313} Mark had left them in the lurch 





L In Die Werte 3, 32 (98), Dalman comes over to Deiss- 
mann’s view, which is also ably defended by G. B. Gray, Exp. 
Times, Feb. 1899, p. 232 4 Cp also Amold Meyer, Jesz 
Muttersprache, 477, (%. 
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Acts 1536-39). Even if this be accepted as a historical 
‘xplanation (and we have no means of controlling it), it 
‘annot be said to have been the chief one (see above, 
}2); as to which Acts (see ACTS, §§ 4, 6 )is scrupulously 
ilent. In virtueof the intermediate position, —asbetween 
?auline and Jewish Christianity, — which was held, as 
ve have seen, by Barnabas, he is admirably fitted for a 
nediating réle in Acts. * Although a native of Cyprus, 
ye is regarded as a member of ’the church of Jerusalem 
436/; on the sale of his estate, see COMMUNITY OF 
x00Ds, §§ 1, 5}; it is he who negotiates Paul’s admis- 
sion to that church (927); it is on that church’scommis- 
sion that he inspects the church which had been founded 
oy dispersed Christians at Antioch in Syria (1122-24); 
t is he who fetches Paul to Antioch from Tarsus and 
ntroduces him to his field of work (lles/), and he 
also is the apostle’s travelling companion when the 
collection for the poor Christians there is being brought 
o Jerusalem (1130 1225); as in this case, so also in 
-he so-called first missionary journey, undertaken along 
with Paul through Cyprus and the south of Asia 
Minor, his name is placed first, at least till 137, and 
then again in 1414 and even 151225. |All this is 
not easy to reconcile with Paul’s well-known inde- 
pendence as shown in his letters; but the journey in 
Acts1130 1225 must also on other grounds be pro- 
nounced’ unhistorical (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
3 1), and the rest of what is related in Acts11 is in- 
consistent with the order ris Zuplas xat rijs Kidexlas 
in Gal. lax, as is the rest of what we read in Acts 9 
with Gal.1z5-20 (cp ACTS, § 4, and, for the doubt- 
fulness of the contents of Acts13 £, and the probability 
of a Barnabas source there, §§ 13 and ro). But, 
although the object of the narrative in Acts is incon- 
sistent with history in as far as it seeks to suggest 
that the missionary activity of Paul among the Gentiles 
was no departure from the views of the primitive 
church,— that on the contrary it was authorised and 
even set on foot by it, —we may without hesitation accept 
as historical (see ACTS, § 4) not only the co-operation 
of Barnabas with Paul shortly before and at the Council 
at Jerusalem, which is vouched for by the Epistle to 
the Galatians, but also the part which he took in the 
first missionary journey (Acts 13}, and even perhaps 
in Paul’s introduction to Jerusalem (of course accord- 
ing to Gal.118 /) at his first visit to that city three 
years after his conversion. We may also accept in all 
probability the second journey of Barnabas to Cyprus 
in company with Mark (Acts 1539). From this point 
his name disappears from the NT. 

Our later notices of him are of little value. Accord- 
ing to Clem. Al. (Strom. ii. 20, § 116; cp Fus. HE 
4. Lat ii. 14), he was one of the Seventy of Lk. 101; 
Satine. in the frankly anti-Pauline Clem. Homilies 
" {i.g-16), which date from the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century —or rather, in the 
sources from which these Homilies were drawn—he was 
a personal disciple of Jesus, Palestinian by origin, but 
Alexandrian by residence, a strict adherent of the law; 
according to Nom. i. 8, ii. 4, Clement meets him in 
Alexandria, but in Clem. Recog. (17) the meeting was 
in Rome. According to this presumably earlier (but 
none the less unhistorical) representation, he pro- 
claimed the gospel in Rome even during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and therefore before Peter. In Nom. 17 this 
statement is made only of some person who is left 
unnamed, and later means were found for the com- 
plete suppression or any such tradition, so full of 
danger to the authority of Peter and his alleged 
successors. From the fifth century onwards its place 
was taken by the statement that Barnabas was founder 
and bishop of the Church of Milan—a statement, how- 
ever, accompanied by the clause, ‘after he had been the 
first to preach the gospel in Rome.’ It was upon this 
allegation that the archbishops of Milan afterwards 
based their claims to metropolitan authority over the 
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whole of Northern and part of Central Italy. In the 
interests of Roman supremacy (which had originally 
been helped by it), the allegation was violently disputed 
by Roman theologians of the eighteenth century. 

In complete independence of the Roman and 
Milanese tradition, there arose, after 431 A.D., the 
legend that Barnabas had been the missionary to his 
native island of Cyprus, and had suffered niartyrdom at 
Salamis, where he was buried. On this plea the 
Cyprian church, between 485 and 488 A.b., obtained 
from the Emperor Zeno its independence of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch, The implied assumption is that 
Barnabas was an apostle in the full sense of the word. 

Ecclesiastical writers often substitute him for Barsabbas 
(Acts 123; cp BARsaBAs, § 2), perhaps on account of 
the name Joseph, common to both (the Sahidic and 
Philoxenian versions have, on the other hand, Joses in 
both cases, and there are isolated authorities for 
Barnabas alone), but perhaps in order to bring him 
nearer the apostolic circle. This object is effected in 
a more pronounced way by Clem. Recog. (160), which 
identify him with Matthias (Acts] 26). There is an 
isolated notice in the (Gnostic) Actus Petri Vercellenses 
to the effect that Barnabas was sent along with Timothy 
to Macedonia before Paul's journey to Spain. Cp. 
Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 2, pp. 270-320 (especially 
310), 260, 373. 

Tertullian's claim of the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews for Barnabas is quite inadmissible. It is 

5, Alleged user: to attribute to a born abn 
auth orship. (Acts 36} such grave errors about e 

temple (or tabernacle) as occur in Heb. 
93 f 727 5 or to any member of the primitive church of 
Jerusalem any such declaration as that in Heb. 23, that 
he had first received the gospel at second hand through 
hearers of Jesus. Nor is such an origin consistent with 
the thoroughly Alexandrian character of the Epistle. 
Even, however, if we must refrain from basing any 
argument on the statements about Barnabas in Acts 
436, we are still confronted by a decisive fact : the man 
who at a critical moment was so much subject to the 
Mosaic law (Gal.213), could not have spoken of its 
abolition and even of its carnal character, as the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks in 7 12 18 16, 
Doubtless the Epistle to the Hebrews was attributed 
to Barnabas because it was supposed that tlie Néyos 
Ths wapaxAjoews of Heb. 1322 could only have come 
from the vids apaxdjoews of Acts 436. 

That Barnabas should have written the anonymous 
epistle which since the time of Clement of Alexandria 
has borne his name, and on that account bas been 
included among the writings of the ‘ apostolic fathers,’ 
is still more inconceivable than his authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It goes far beyond Paul in 
its assertion of freedom from the law. As to its date, 
see under ACTS (§ 16). a P. W. S. 


BARODIS (BapwaAeic [BA]), a group of children of 
Solomon's servants (see NETHINIM) in the great post- 
exilic list (EZRA, ii. §§ 9 8c, 15 1a), one of the eight 
inserted in 1 Esd. 534(om. 6") after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of |] Ezra257—Neh, / 59. 

BARREL (73 yApia [BAL]; 1 K.17 121416 1833). 
See COOKING UTENSILS, § 2; PoTTERY. 


BARRICADE (53919), 1 S.1720 RV™ See Camp, 
§1 : 

BARSABAS or BARSABBAS (§§ 48, 72). The 
etymology is doubtful. BapsaSas has been derived 
from a (‘son’) and x3 or xap (‘ Sheba,’ 
—which, however, as far as we know, is 
always the name of a country, never of a person), from 
na and yay (=‘ warrior; cp Nu. 3153), or from "3 
and x20 (‘old man's son,'). BapsaSBas ((Ti. WH] the 
better attested form of the name) suggests ‘ child of the 
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Sabbath.'. Dalman (Gram. d. jid.-palist. Aramédisch, 
1894, p. 143) instances analogies to show that ‘nag or 
‘naw could by contraction become Nav, though NDBY 73 
is what we should more naturally expect in such a case. 

I. Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus (Todoros [Ti. 
WH]), was nominated, though not chosen, for the 
vacancy in the apostolate caused by the 
death of Judas. The account of the election 
in Acts115-26 could not be held to be historical if we 
regarded the number twelve for the original apostolate 
as having been fixed, and invested with special dignity. 
only after the controversy as to Paul's equality in privi- 
lege with the apostles of Jerusalem. But even were we 
to set aside the reference to the éddexq, in 1 Cor. 155, as 
being unparalleled elsewhere in the Pauline writings, we 
should still be at a loss to explain why Paul never 
vigorously protested against an innovation—-if inno- 
vation it was—-so arbitrary and so derogatory to his 
own position. Occasion enough for doing so presented 
itself in Gal. 2 and 2 Cor.10-18. We must, accordingly, 
ascribe to Jesus himself the choice of twelve of his 
disciples who stood in peculiarly close relations to their 
Master. But in that case it was very natural that these 
should seek to keep up their number — that'of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 


2. Joseph. 


Whether the election was in Jerusalem is more open 
to question. On the arrest of Jesus all the disciples, 
according to Mk. 1450 Mt. 2656, had taken to flight, 
and that they should have returned to Jerusalem so soon 
is not likely. The view of Lk. and Jn., according to 
which they are present in Jerusalem on the day of the 
resurrection of Jesus (and remain there), cannot be 
reconciled with what we are told by Mk. and Mt. ; the 
explanation is .that the third and fourth evangelists 
found the statement of the first and second incredible. 
According to this last, Jesus, in,Jerusalem, through the 
women, sends the disciples, who are also in Jerusalem, 
to Galilee, in order that he may there show himself to 
them. The kernel of historical fact, however, is not as 
Lk. and Jn. have it, but the reverse : namely, that the 
apostles were not in Jerusalem at all, but in Galilee, and 
thus in Galilee received the manifestations of their risen 
Lord. It may even be questioned whether they were 
again in Jerusalem and able to come forward publicly 
and unopposed so early as at the following Pentecost 
(see GIFTS, SPIRITUAL). 

In a still higher degree must the discourse of Peter 
in Acts1 16-22 be regarded as entirely the work of the 
author (see ACTS, § 14). 

Instead of ’Iwo4gp in Acts123, there is some (though 
inferior) authority for ’Iwofs, a reading due perhaps to 
a conjecture that the ‘brethren of Jesus’ named in Mk. 
63 wereof the number of the Twelve; the same con- 
jecture, if in Acts123 the reading Twond be retained, 
appears to find support in the fact that in Mt. 1355 the 
brother of Jesus in question is called, not as in Mk. 63 
"Iwoys, but according to the best MSS ’Iwa#g. The 
assumption, however, is quite inadmissible (see CLOPAS, 
§§ 4: 5). 

According to Papias (Eus. HE iii, 399), Justus 
Barsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. From 
the fifth century onwards he is named as one of the 
seventy of Lk.101; in the list of these preserved in 
Chron. Pasch, (Bonn ed. i. 400) he is identified with 
Thaddeeus= Lebbzeus; in that of Pseudo-Dorotheus 
(24, ii. 128), with Jesus Justus (Col.4x1), to whom the 
see of Eleutheropolis is assigned. In the Passio Pauli 
(attributed to Linus, but really dating from the 5th or 
6th cent.) ‘Barnabas et Justus,’ in another redaction 
* Barnabas Justus,’ and in a third 6 BapraBas "Ioferos, 
are enumerated among servants of Nero who, converted 
by Paul, are cast into prison and condemned to death 
by the emperor, but afterwards released after an appear- 
ance of the risen Paul to the latter. The identification 
of this Justus with the biblical Barsabas seems to have 
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been made at a comparatively late date. See Lipsius; 
Apokr. Ap.-gesch. i. 201-3, 24; ii. 194-96, 150, 161, 
281 7 
2, Another Barsabbas called Judas appears in Acts 
1522-34, along with Silas, as a prominent member of the 
early church in Jerusalem, and as a mpo- 
3. Judas. pirys—that is to say, as a man endowed 
with the gift of rapdxAyots (see BARNABAS, § 1). The 
mission ascribed to him—that of conveying the decree 
of the council of Jerusalem — cannot, of course, be more 
historical than the decree itself (see COUNCIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, § 10). P. W.S. 


BARTACUS (Baptaxoy [BA], Bazakxoy [L]. 
BEzZACIS [Vg.]), father of Apame, a concubine of Darius 
ai Esd. 429). His title or epithet rod Gavpacrod is 
obscure. Jos. (Anz. si. 35) gives it as To0 Pepactov, 
which may possibly be for pafecrou=old Pers. mathista 
(simply 'colonel'), and, at any rate, is hardly a mis- 
understanding of the rod @avpagrod in I Esd. (RV ‘ the 
illustrious B.'}, which is not a very natural epithet. 
The form given by Josephts, PaBefaxov (cp Syr. 

9) Js}, seems nearest to the original name, 
which was probably Artabazak. Out of this 'Bartacus' 
may have arisen in this way : the MS had Bafaxov, 
and over the first four letters was written apra—a 
correction which the scribe misunderstood (so Marq. 
Fund. 68). 


BARTHOLOMEW (Bape@odAomaioc [Ti. WH]) is 
enumerated in Mt.103 Mk.828 Lk.614 Acts] 13 (see 
APOSTLE, § 1) as one of the twelve apostles 

1. In NT. of Jesus. The second portion of the name 
represents the OT proper name vocalised by MT as 
‘pon (OoAwec; for the variants see Tatmat) In 


Josephus (Azz. xx. 11 § 5) the name Tholomaios {@oAo- 
patos} occurs as borne by a robber-chief. It is not 
necessary to derive from Ptolemy (wroAeuatos) ; the ? 
instead of + is against this, though the second o for £ 
presents no difficulty (Winer,® § 520d). Bartholo- 
mew may have been either a genuine proper name like 
Barnabas, Barjesus, etc., or a mere addition to the real 
proper name of the bearer, given for the sake of dis- 
tinction, like Simon Bar-jona (cp BARARBAS, § 2); on 
the latter supposition we do not know the true name of 
Bartholomew. _ It is the merest conjecture that identifies 
him with Nathanael [see NATHANAEL). If we neglect 
this conjecture the NT has nothing further to tell us 
about Bartholomew. 
Ecclesiastical tradition makes him a missionary to the most 
widely separated countries, and attributes to him a variety of 
martyrdoms. The oldest writer from whom we have 
2. Post- an account of him is Eusebius (HE v. 103), who 
biblical. tepresents him as having preached in India (in those 
days a very wide geographical expression, including, 
for example, Arabia Felix), and as having left behind him there 
the Gospel according to Matthew in Hebrew; but Lipsius(4fokn. 
Ap vgesch. ii, 254-108; cp Erganz.-heft, 1304, 189-191), from the 
closely related character of the tradition regarding him and 
Matthew, assigns an earlier date to a tradition that the shores of 
the Black Sea were the scene of the labours of both, although 
this tradition is found only in authors later than Eusehius. 
According to other accounts he preached the Gospel among 
the Copts, or (with Thomas) in Armenia, or (with, Philip) in 
Phrygia, and, after the death of Philip, in Lycaonia. In the 
lists of the apostles his name is always coupled with, that of 
Philip, —a fact which makes it all the more remarkable that in 
this group of legends he is expressly designated as one of the 
* seventy’ disciples of Lk. 101. On the other hand, the Parthian 
legend which gives Mesopotamia and Persia as the field of 
his labours, identifies him with Nathanael. A heretical Gospel 
of Bartholomew is mentioned by Jerome in his preface to Mt. 
P. W.S. 


BARTIMEUS (Baptimaioc [Ti. WH]; on the 
accent see below, § 2, end), the name of the blind 
beggar whom (according to Mk. 1046-5} 

1. Story. Jesus healed as he was leaving Jericho 
for Jerusalem. The parallel narratives of Mt. and Lk. 
show various discrepanciesin points of detail. According 
to Lk. 1835-43 the healing happened as Jesus was enter- 
ing, not when he was leaving, Jericho, and according 
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2 Mt, 2029-34 two blind men were healed. It might 
‘erhaps be suggested that each of the two evangelists, 
rat least Mt., was thinking of some occurrence other 
aan that recorded by Mk. ; but, as against this, the very 
lose coincidence with the text of Mk. shows clearly that 
roth are dealing with the story which is associated in 
Ak. with the name of Bartimzeus, 

As regards this pardcular class of miracle, our judgment on 
vhich must depend on our doctrine of miracles in general, so 
iuch at least may he remarked, that in speaking to the disciples 
f Johm (Mt. 115=Lk.7 22) of his giving sight to the blind, and 
ther similar wonders, Jesus meant to be understood in a 
piritual, not in a physical, sense. Otherwise the closing words, 
and to the poor the gospel is preached,’ would have no force ; 
or no propf of supernatural physical power is involved in this 
rowning instance. It is plain, however, that the evangelists 
inderstood his words in a physical sense. For in Mt. there.is 
ecorded, before the account of the message to John, not only 
he healing of a leper (81-4) and of a lame man (9 1-8), as in Lk., 
vat also the bringing to life of Jairus's daughter (918-26), which 
uk. records after that message (Lk. 8 40-56), the healing of a 
swds (932.4), which Mk. does not record at all and which Lk. 
elates, like the raising of Jairus’ daughter, after the message to 
fohn (1114), and, above all, the healing of two blind men (927-31), 
vhich does not appear in the parallel narratives. It thus appears 
hat, in the first gospel, instances of all five classes of miracle 
we recorded as having occurred before Jesus appeals to them (if 
ve may disregard the consideration that in Mt.932 / kadds is 
ised in the sense ofdumb} while Jesus in the message to John 
ises it in the sense of deaf). Lk., on the other hand, in whose 
yarratiye the message to John is preceded only by the raising of 
he widow's son at Nain (711-17), in addition to the healing ofa 
eper and a lame man (512-26) relates in 727 that Jesus wrought 
ipon many persons in the presence of the disciples of John the 
niracles to which he was immediately afterwards to appeal. 
Df these miracles we have no indication in the other evangelists. 
I'he conclusion is that the words ‘to the poor the gospel is 
oreached’ cannot have been the addition of the evangelists or of 
my of their predecessors. The words destroy the physical- 
iupernatural interpretation which rhe evangelists seek to put 
ipon the preceding clauses. They are the authentic words of 
Jesus himself, and they prove that he did not claim to be a 
iealer of the physically blind. 

Some of the critics who argue that the evangelists 
lave misapprehended Jesus's words do not deny the 
iistoricity of the story of Bartimzus, They point 
out that, in Mk.’s narrative at least, Bartimzeus, 
‘casting away his garment, sprang up and came to 
Jesus’ (and thus cannot have been completely blind); 
also that the event helps to render intelligible the 
popular enthusiasm at the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
immediatelyafterwards. They account for the divergence 
of Lk. by pointing out that for the story of Zacchzus 
a great concourse of people éfore the entry of Jesus into 
Jericho is required, and that the evangelist (erroneously) 
believed this to have been due to the healing of the 
blind man; Mt.’s divergence they account for by 
supposing that he had fused together the story of 
Bartimaeus and that of the blind man, recorded in Mk. 
822-26, which he had previously passed over. Finally, 
they appeal to the express mention of the name of the 
person healed—a rare thing in the gospels —as guaran- 
teeing a genuine reminiscence. 

This last argument would, of course, lose its validity 

2.N should the name prove to be no real name 

» Name. put merely a description. 

According to Payne Smith's 7kes, Sy. 588, 1461-2, the 
Syrian lexicographers Bar'Ali (circa 8854.D.) and Elias of Anbar 
(circaga2) interpret Timeeus as meaning blind (saya), similarly 
Onom. Sacr., ed. Lag.) 17635 ; Baprysatos, vids Tupads ; 
and Jerome (7. 6610) even gives the corrected form ‘ Barsemia 
filius ce@eus’ and adds: ‘quod et. ipsum conrupte quidam 
Bartimzum legunt.’ The reading Barsemia, however, has no 
support except in Barhebreeus (08. 1286 A.D.), who found in two 
Greek MSS ‘Samya bar Samya’;! and the interpretation 








1 The reading is suspicious for the veryreason that it depends 
on that of the Syriac translation, which could not render o vlts 
Tipatov Baprimatos otherwise than by the awkward and meaning- 
less repetition of 13. It accordingly left 4véés untranslated, thus 
making Timzeus the blind man's own name, and designating 
him ‘9% 12 49°! (so in Syr. sin. and nearly so in Syr, hr. 3 cp 
Land, Axec, 4141 2 yp» INDY). This might he held to 
indicate that the combination 0 vids Tywaéov Bapryatos cannot 
he due to the evangelist, who habitually introduces the Greek 
translation of an Aramaic expression by 6 ¢otw (817 711 34) or 
& ory peOepunvevduevoy (541 152234). Thus 6 vids Tipaiov is 
the marginal note of some very ancient reader. 
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‘blind’ cannot he established. Hitzig, who upholds it, has 
only inferred an Aramaic y34, “to he blind,” as being the inter- 
mediate step between the Syr. sez and the Arabic ‘azya 
of this meaning (in Merx’sArchiv, 1107 f,, and Avitik pauli- 
nischer Briefe, 1870, p. 94); but the mference is not sound, 
It would appear, then, that the ancient interpretation “blind 
was hit pen simply because ruvpAds stood near. Neubauer 
(Stud. Bib, 1 57), without expressing any view as to the 
etymology, gives Ni2*A 1B as the original form. This rests, 
however, only on the writing of the name in some MSS of the 
Vet. Lat. with 4 instead of 4, and the termination -eas instead of 
-@us,—to which, however, the unanimous testimony of the Greek 
MSS is surely to he preferred (only D hasBapireiutas). Thus the 
most likely rendering of the name would he ‘xe 12, ‘son of 
the unclean” | 7 ‘ 

Accepting this interpretation, Volkmar still regarded the name 
as only a description of the actor in the story. Uncleanness, 
he armed, is the characteristic of the Gentile world : what 
Mk. means to say is, not that an individual man, but that the 
whole Gentile world, is freed from spiritual blindness by Jesus— 
that is, hy the preaching of his gospel (AZarcus u. d. Synopse, 
422, 502-6, 675, 7116 ;Jesus Nazarcnus, 2667). But in the 
sight’ of Chrisfianit , Judaism, as well as heathenism, is blind, 
and Volkmar finds Judaism, too, represented, in the blind man 
whose healing is described in an earlier chapter ibaa 3 
see Marcus, 338/,, 403-115 Jesus Nazarenus, 2435). The 
text, however, supplies not the slightest indication or hint that 
in the one place the Jews, in the other the Gentiles, are intended 5 
in fact, as Bartimaeus uses the words ‘son of David’ and 
*Rabbuni,” Vol finds himself constrained to pronounce him 
not a Gentile in the full sense of the ward, but a proselyte— 
thereby, however, destroying his own position, which is that 
the two healings taken together express the deliverance hy the 
gospel of the whole of humanity from spiritual blindness. 


Weareshut up, then, to the conclusion that Bartimaeus 
is a proper name like Barnabas, Barjesus, and the like, 
and it is a matter of indifference whether the second 
element be the appellative *xpy, ‘unclean,’ or the 


personal name »9% (Levy, Neuhebr. Warterb. 2 154),2 
or the place name x‘py (26. 166), or the second part of 
the Syriac place-name 9 mq ( Thes. Syr. 486, 1462), 
and whether any or all of the last three forms admit 
of being traced to a Jewish-Aramaic root py, ‘ to close 
up’ (Syr. non). 

Bartimaeus remains a proper name, also, if the second part of 
it be supposed to he the Greek name Tijasos (found ¢.g+,, In 
Plato). Origen seems to have had this derivation in his mind 
when he called Bartimzeus 6 rs ry%s émdvupos, Such ablending, 
however, of Aramaic and Greek is_ unlikely. the other 
hand, it is not impossible that the Greek word may have had 
influence on the accent. With a Semitic derivation this would 
naturally be Bapriacos, as in Mar@atos, Zaxxatos, and so forth. 
But just as, on the logy of the very common Greek termina- 
tion -ayés, the accepted pronunciation of Urbanus and Silvanus 
Was OdipBavds and ZAovavds (Rom. 169 2 Cor.1 19), although in 
Latin the accent lay on the pollinate, so conceivably the 
name under consideration may have been accented Bapripavos, 
even without supposing it to be etymologically derived from the 


Greek. 

For the philology see, especially, Nestle, Marg. u. Mat., 1893, 
Pp. 83+92, and for’ the subject in general, Keim, Gesch. Jes. vou 
Waz, 351-54 (ET 5 61-64). P. W.S, 


BARUCH (71032, ‘blessed [of God]’; Bapoyy 
[BNAQ]; Bapoyyoc [Jos.]), son of Neriah and brother 
of SERAIAH (g.v., 4), one of Jeremiah’s most faithful 
friends in the upper class of the citizens of Jerusalem 
(cp Jos. Ant. x.91, €& émtoipov oddpa oixias). 
We hear of Baruch first in 604 B.C. as the scribe who 
committed to writing the prophecies delivered by his 
master up to that date, and then in 603 B.c. (?) as 
the fearless reader of those prophecies before the 
people, the princes, and the king (Jer.36). After the 
roll from which he read had been burned, Baruch 
wrote down the substance of the former roll afresh 
—a fact not without significance for the criticism 
of the Book of JEREMIAH (g.zv.). In 587 B.C., it was 
to Baruch that Jeremiah when in prison committed 
the deeds of the land which he purchased from his 
cousin Hanamel at Anathoth (82 xa), and after the fall 
of Jerusalem it was this faithful scribe who was charged 


1 This personal name 4%, however, is not certainly made 
out, for, according to Dalman (Teo. Lit.-Glatt, 1893, Pp. 2575 
and Aran. wu. neuhebr. Worterbuch, 1898, p. 162), in the sole 
proof-textcited, the reading in the first edition is yy, which he 
explains from yoy. 
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vith having induced Jeremiah to dissuade his country- 
nen from seeking a refuge in Egypt (433). The 
lisciple appears to have been similar in character to his 
naster. In the language of strong emotion he com- 
ylained of the troubles which had come upon him, and 
of the wandering life which he was forced to lead. 
Seekest thou great things for thyself’ (i.e., the leader- 
ship of a new and better Israel)? : ‘Seelc them not’ was 
he answer ; for still worse troubles are in prospect ; 
ut Baruch‘s own life will be spared (451-3 5 cp 121-5). 
We may be thankful for this brief record of Baruch‘s 
nner life, Its genuineness has been too hastily doubted :+ 
-he date given in 451 is, of course, too early to suit the 
contents, and must be interpolated; but the prophecy 
tself is altogether in character with Jeremiah. 

No other trustworthy facts neopets Bae have reached us 
In the Midrash Shir ha-Shirim (on Cant. 55> and in Megilla 
:6é, he is said to have been the teacher of Ezra ; and the AfZidrash. 
adds that Ezra did not go up to Jerusalem directly after the 
adict of Cyrus, because he did not like to miss the instructionsof 
his teacher. This is obviously an attempt to prove the unbroken 
transmission of the oral tradition. An equally great and 
equally groundless honour was conferred on Baruch when 
Bunsen represented him as the ‘great unnamed’ prophet, who 
composed Is.40-u6. That sanpasaporypbal writings claimed 
Baruch as their author is not surprising ? Ezra and Baruch, the 
two great scribes, were out for such distinctions. See 
ApocryPHA., § 20; APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 5 ./, and 
Barucu, Book of. : . a 

2, In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii, 
§ 52, § 15 41.4); Neh.11s. Not mentioned in {| 1 Ch.92 77 

3. b. Zabbai (or Zaccai), in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
rf, Ezra, di. §§ 16 £23, 15 d); Neh, 820, : 

4. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7); Neh. 
106 [7]. T, KG 


BARUCH, Book of, a short book which in the LXX is 
placed immediately after Jeremiah, and is reckoned by 
the Roman Catholic Church as one of the so-called 
deutero-canonical writings. 

Its contents may be summarised as follows :— 

(Chap. 11-2.) The book is said to have been written 

1. Contents by Baruch the son of Neriah at Babylon 

: "in the fifth year, at the time when Jeru- 
salem was burned by the Chaldeans. 

(Chap. 13-14.) Baruch reads his book in the presence 
of Jeconiah (z.e., Jehoiachin), the son of Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, and in the presence of the other Jewish exiles 
who dwellat Babylon by the river Sud (Zové [?]). After 
mourning and fasting, they send money to Jerusalem to 
the priest Jehoiakim (Iwaxety), the son of Hilkiah, com- 
manding him to offer sacrifices in behalf of Nubuchodo- 
nosor (Nehuchadrezzar) king of Babylon and his son 
Belshazzar, in order that Israel may find mercy. At 
the same time, the Jewish exiles send the following book, 
which is to be read publicly on feast days in the Temple. 

(Chaps.115-88.) This section is a confession of sin, 
put into the mouth of Israel and accompanied by prayers 
that God will at length pardon his people whom he 
has so justly punished. Special stress is laid upon the 
sin which the people committed in refusing to serve the 
king of Babylon, notwithstanding the solemn injunctions 
of the prophets. 

(Chaps. 39-59.) Now follows a discourse addressed 
to the Israelites dispersed among the Gentiles. It begins 
by showing that the calamities of the people are due 
to their having forsaken God, the only source of wisdom, 
and then proceeds to console them with promises of 
restoration —Jerusalem will he gloriously re-established 
for ever and ever, and the oppressors of Israel are to 
be humbled to the dust. 

It will be seen that the book is very far from present- 
ing the appearance of an organic unity. After the 
heading of chap.1, ‘ These are the words 
of the book which Baruch wrote,’ etc., 
we might expect the book itself to follow immediately ; 
but, instead of this, we have a long account of the effect 
produced upon the people by the reading of the hook. 
Nor are we clearly informed whether ‘the book’ sent 


2. Integrity. 


1 Schwally, ZA TW 8217. 
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by the Jewish exiles to Jerusalem (114), which they 
cite at full length in the following section (1rs-38), 
is or is not identical with ‘ the book’ written by Baruch. 
Moreover, the historical situation described in the 
narrative (13-13) does not agree very well with the sub- 
sequent portion, since the narrative assumes the con- 
tinued existence of the temple, whereas 226 implies 
its destruction. Finally, the discourse which occupies 
all the latter half of the book begins quite abruptly and 
stands in no definite relation to what precedes : it pre- 
supposes, indeed, the dispersion of Israel ; but to Baruch 
and to the special circumstances of the Baébylonian 
captivity there is no allusion. 

To these general considerations may be added several 
difficulties of detail. The date given in 12 is so ob- 
scurely worded that several modern commentators (e.g. , 
Ewald and Rneucker) have felt obliged to emend the 
text. Even if the omission of the month be explained, 
we still have to decide whether ‘ the fifth year’ means 
the fifth year of Jeconiah’s captivity or the fifth year 
after the burning of Jerusalem ; and to both views there 
are serious objections. Chap.18 disturbs the sense, 
and if it be genuine must originally have stood in some 
other place. 

Though the Book of Baruch never formed part of the 
Hebrew Canon (for which reason Jerome excluded it 
8. Oris from his Latin translation of the Bible), it 

» OTIS. vas regarded as authentic by many of the 
Christian fathers, from the second century onwards. 
Sometimes, owing to the place which it occupies in the 
LXX, it is cited as a part of Jeremiah. Even in quite 
regent times, it has been maintained by Roman Catholic 
theologians that the book is a translation of a genuine 
work of the well-known Baruch, the friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. All competent 
critics, however, have long ago concluded that it dates 
from a very much later period, ’and belongs to the 
large class of Jewish books which were put forth 
under false names. Its origin and history remain, how- 
ever, in some respects obscure. That 115-88 and 89- 
59 are by different authors is generally acknowledged : 
both in substance and in style there is a marked con- 
trast, the language of the former section being simple 
and full of Hebraisms, while that of the latter is highly 
rhetorical. The dates of the various parts, however, and 
the question whether the whole or any part was originally 
written in Hebrew are matters about which critics differ. 

Ewald ascribed the first half (1-8 8) to a Jew living in 
Babylonia or Persia under one of the latter Achzemenian 
kings, and regarded the rest of the book as having been 
written soon after the capture of Jerusalem by Ptolemy 
Soter (320B.C.); 432 Ewald explained as areference to 
the deportation of Jews to Alexandria. Very few critics, 
however, are now in favour of so early adate. Kneucker 
thinks that the work, in its original form, was com- 
posed in the reign of Domitian, and consisted of only the 
heading (2.¢., 1x2 in part, 3), and the discourse contained 
in 39-59; the confession of sin (1zs-88) was, according 
to Kneucker, probably written a little earlier (in any case 
after the year 73 of our era) as an independent work, 
and was subsequently inserted into the Book of Baruch 
by a scribe, who himself composed 14-14. Schurer, on 
the contrary, whilst admitting that the middle of chap. 1 
does not harmonise very well with what precedes and 
follows, thinks it on the whole probable that.all the first 
half of the book (1 1-38) is by the same author, whom 
he places soon after the destruction of Jerusalem (70 
A.D.), the second half being by a different hand but of 
about the same period. With regard to the 
original language, Ewald, Kneucker, and others believe 
the whole to be a translation from the Hebrew, whilst 
Bertholdt, Havernick, and Noldeke regard the Greek 
asthe primitive text. Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, and 
Schiirer maintain the theory of a primitive Hebrew text 
in the case of the first half only. In favour of this 
hypothesis, it niay be mentioned that on the margin of 
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the Syro-Hexaplar text of Baruch there are three notes 
by a scribe stating that certain words in 117 and 23 
are ‘not found in the Hebrew’ (cp APOCRYPHA, § 6 


I)}- 
ue to the question of historical credibility, it is obvious 
that if, with the majority of critics, we ascribe the book 
gids to the Roman period, its value as a record 
&. poring of facts isreduced to nothing. Whether, 
r for example, thestatements about Baruch‘s 
residence in Babylon, the river Zové, and the priest 
Jehoiakim are based upon any really ancient tradition 
it is impossible for us to decide. The author of the 
first half borrows largely from Jeremiah and from Daniel ; 
in the second half we find many reminiscences of Job 
and of the latter part of Isaiah; and it may be that 
sources now lost also were employed. It is par- 
ticularly important to observe that the closing passage 
(46-59) bears a striking resemblance to one of the pieces 
in the so-called ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ (Ps.I 1—see the 
edition of Ryle and James, pp. ]xxii,-Ixxiv.}, which prob- 
ably date from about the middle of the first century B.C, 
Since there is every reason to believe that the Psalms 
of Solomon were originally composed in Hebrew (cp 
APOCALYPTIC, § 83), the close verbal agreement seems 
to indicate that the author of this part of Baruch 
used the Psalms of Solomon in their present Greek 
form. 


The most important of the MSS containing the Greek text 
of Baruch are B, A, and the Marchalianus (Q). InX this hook is 
missing. Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha 

6. Texts and (Libri apocryphi veteris testamenti grace, 1871) 
comm does not accurately represent the B text of 

. Baruch ; but trustworthy information about this 

MS may be obtained from Swete’s Seszwagint ili., in the pre- 
paration of which the photographic reproduction of B was used. 

The ancient versions are--(1) the old Latin, contained in the 
editions of the Vg.; (2) another Latin version, first published at 
Rome in 1688 by Joseph Maria a Caro Tommasi ; (3) the Old 
Syriac, edited by Paul de Lagarde in his L7bré veteris testa- 
menti apocryphi syriace, 1861, from a MS in the British 
Museum, Add. 17,105 3(4) the Syro-Hexaplar—z.e¢., the Syriac 
translation of Origen’s Hexaplaric text— contained in the Codex 
Ambrosianus, which was reproduced in photo-lithography by 
Ceriani in 1874: 5) the Ethiopic—a much abridged form of the 
text—ed. by Dillmann (Berlin 1894) in the 5th vol. of his Vetus 
Yestamentuim A thiopicum 3(6) the Armenian, of which the best 
edition is contained in the Armenian Bible published at Venice 
in 1805; (7) the Coptic, edited by Brugsch in ZA x.-xii, 

Of ‘modern commentaries the most valuable are those of 
Fritzsche (in Kwrzgef Handb., 1851), Reusch (Erkdirung des 
Buchs Baruch, 1853), Ewald (Propheten des alten Bundes,®) 
ili. 1867-68), Kneucker (Das Buch Baruch, 1879), and Gifford 
(in Wace’s Apocrypha, 1888). The best general: account of the 
book will be found in Schiirer (G/V, 1886-90, ii, pp. 721-726, 
ET). The reader may consult also Bertholdt (Bintettung 
1812-19, pt. iv.), Havernick (De “bro Baruchi commentatio 
critica, 849) Hitzig (in ZWT 3 262-273), Hilgenfeld (ibid. 5 
199-203, 22 37454 23 412-422), Ndldeke (A7Vche Lit., 1968, 
p. atqn.), Reuss (Gesch. d hecligen Schriften ATs.,(2) 1890), 
and the article on this book in Smith’s D&,(?} :893—an article 
valuable chiefly on account of the additions made by Prof, ae 

In many MSS and printed editions the apocryphal Epéstle € 
Jeremiah is appended to Baruch, and it is reckoned inthe Vg. as 

the sixth chapter of the book. The Book 
6. Appendices. of Baruch is not to be confounded with the 

Apocalypse af Baruch (see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, § 5%). The work known as ‘The Rest of the 
words of Baruch,’ extant in Greek, Ethiopic, and Armenian, 
seems to be a Christian imitation of the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
We possess, moreover, a third apocalypse of Baruch extant in 
Greek and in Slavonic, and a fourth extant only in Ethiopic. 
The Greek text of the former has been puhlished by James in 
his Apocrypha Anecdota, second series[’97](7exts and Studies, 
vol. 5, 20. 1), where some information will be found also about 
the Ethiopie apocalypse (lii.). ALA. B. 


BARZILLAI (113; BepzeAAleli [BNAL]). The 
meaning can scarcely be ‘iron,’ for such aname would 
be without a,parallel. According to Nestle (ZDPV 
15257; cp Kampfmeyer, 74, 9), the name is Aramaic 
(«son of ?') ; but the latter part of it is still 
obscure. : 

x. A wealthy Gileadite of Rog&lim, who befriended 
David in his flight from Absalom at Mahanaim (2 S. 
1727). He refused David’s offer to live at the court at 
Jerusalem, but entrusted to him his son CHIMHAM 
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(g.v-; 28,1932). David on his death recommended 
the sons of Barzillai to Solomon (1 K. 27). 

2, A Gileadite [see({9)J, Ezra 2 6x 6 (Bepgedrale|i [B], -AAac [AD = 
Neh. 7634 (-AAG (A])=x Esl. 5384 (BERZELUS, RY ZoRzEL- 
Leus, RVing. PaaizeLpaus; dangedsorov [BI], go, pes [A}. 

3. A man who married one of the daughters of i} and changed 
his name to Barzijlai,! In post-exilic times the b’ne Barzillai 
were among those deposed from the priesthood because they were 
unable to prove their pedigree. In 1 Esd. 538 the original name 
of the founder of the family is said to have been Javpus, AV 
AvDUS (ca8dous [B], 1088. [A])—z.2., Jaddua (cp Jos. Ant. xi. 84; 
.aS8ous) ;—but in the parallel passages he is simply called Bar- 
zillai ; Ezra261a (GapBedder BI. SepBeddar [A])= Neh. 763 
(BepgedArot [A]), and so L in z Esd. 538 (BepgeAAer). The same 
passage gives Aucia as the name of his wife. 

A. man of Abel-meholah (not far. therefore. from Gilead), 
whose son AprizL (g.z.) also has been thought to bear an 
Aramaic name (28, 21 9. 

BASALOTH (Baadwe [A]), 2 Esd. 53: =Ezra2 se, 
BAZLUTH, ¢.v. 


BASCAMA (Backama [ANV]; Backa, Jos. Azz. 
xiii. 6), an unknown place, in Gilead, where Jonathan 
the Maccabee was put to death by Trypho (1 Macr. 
132). Furrer’s identification(ZDP V12 151) with 7ed/- 
Bdzik on the W. Goramaye (tothe E. of the extreme N. 
of Lake Tiherias) is precarious (see Buhl, Paf. 241). 
Equally unsubstantiated is the identification with BE- 
ZEK, 1. 

BASE. For mynan, 29, m¢&khondh, the word em- 
ployed to denote the structure upon which each of Solomon’s 


lavers rested (1 K.7 27 f. 30 32 34.4 37 F 42 f. 22 K.1617 
2513 16 2 Ch. 414, jexwvw6 Tsing. and pl.j; Jer. 27(84]19 om. 


BNA, pexwvwd [Theod.] ; Jer. 52 17 Baress [BNQT)), see LAVER 3 
also for }3, #22, Ex.819 etc., RV [AV ‘foot’]. For 75), 
warékh, Ex. 25 31 8717 RV [AV ‘shaft’], see CANDLESTI 
§ 2, n. 3 sand for 33, g#, Ezek. 4313 RV, see ALTAR, § _ 


BASEMATH (nY3), Gen.363 RV; AV BasHE- 
MATH. 


BASEMENT (7123), Ez. 418 RV. 
PAVEMENT. 


BASHAN (Wa, always in prose [except 1 Ch, 523], 
and sometimes also in poetry, with the art. jeza: the 


TF- 


appellative sense of the word, to judge 
* from the Arab. duthainat”, was probably 
* fertile, rich and stoneless soil’ : see Wetzstein, in Del. 
Hiob®) [App.], 556 : G84 Bacay or } Bacavetris), 
the name of the broad and fertile tract of country 
on the E. of Jordan, bounded (somewhat roughly) 
on the S. by the Yarmiik and a line passing through 
Edre'i and Salchah (mentioned as border cities in 
Dt. 3x0), on the E. by the imposing range of extinct 
volcanoes called the Jehel Hauriin, on the W. by 
Geshur and Ma‘acah (see Josh.125), and on the N. 
stretching out towards Hermon (cp Dt.38822: see 
further, on the limits of Bashan, Guthe, ZDPV, 1890, 
pp. 231-4). The name (in its Gk. form Baravaia,? 
and its Arabic form Bathaniyeh*) was, however, after- 
wards restricted to the southerfi portion of the area thus 
defined, other parts of the ancient ‘ Bashan" being dis- 
tinguished as TRACHONITIS (y.v.)——z.e., the remarkahle 
pear-shaped volcanic formation in the NE. now called 
the Leja—aAuranitis (probably the Jebel Hauriin and 
its environs in the SE.), and Gaulanitis (which, how- 
ever, may have included parts of Geshur and Ma‘acah, 
beyond the limits of Bashan proper) in the West. The 
principal part of the Bashan of the OT must have 
been the broad rolling prairie now called by the Be- 
dawin ex-Nukra, a word properly denoting the ‘hollow 
hearth’ dug by the Bedawi in the middle of his tent, 
and applied to this great plain because, though it is 


See GABBATHA, 


1. Name 


1 The adoption of the family name of the wife suggests that 
she was an heiress. 

2 See Schiirer, GJ/V 1353. 

3 Wetzstein, Hauran, 83-88, and in the app. to Del. Hi0é,(2) 
553-558, where it is shown also that the modern ‘’ard el- 
Bathantyeh,’ or ‘Land of Bathaniyeh,’ is the name of a com- 
paratively small district N. of the Jebel Hauran and E. of the 
Leja, which can never (as was supposed by Porter and others) 
have formed part of either Bashan or the province of Baravaia, 
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some 1800-2000ft. above tlie level of the sea, it forms 
a depression between the hilly Jaulan (across the Nahr 
er-Rukkad) on the W., the Zumleh range on the S., and 
the Jebel Hauran and the Lej& on the E.;1 the S. and 
SE. part of en-Nukra also hears the special name of 
EIAURAN (¢.v.}. 
Bashan, as defined above, is distinguished geologically 
from the country S. of it. The Yarmiik forms a natural 
Character dividing line, on the S. of which the 
2. * limestone comes to the surface, while 
on the N. it is covered by volcanic deposits. Jebel 
Hauriin, on the SE., is simply a range of extinct vol- 
canoes ; volcanic peaks extend from N. to S. in Jaulan, 
along the edge of the Jordan valley, on the W.;? and 
there are isolated volcanic hills in other parts of the 
country. The Leja, that strange ‘ petrified ocean’ NW. 
of the Jebel Hauran, which measures some 25 m. from 
N. to S. by 19 from E. to W. (see TRACKONITIS), 
owes its origin entirely to streams of basaltic lava 
emitted from the Ghararat el-Kibliyeh, a now extinct 
volcano at the NW. corner of the Jebel Hauriin. The 
soil both of the slopes of the Jebel Hauran and of the 
Nukra is a rich red loam,? formed by the lava scoria, 
which has become disintegrated under atmospheric 
action. The soil thus constituted is celebrated for its 
fertility : the best corn grows upon it, and in summer 
time the plain is covered far and wide with waving crops. 
The country is, however, in general almost entirely 
destitute of trees : only on the slopes.of Jebel Hauran, 
especially in its central and southern parts, are there 
abundant forests of evergreen oak 4 (cp the allusions to 
the ‘ oaks of Bashan’ in the OT : Is. 213 Zech. lla Ez. 
27 6, also Is. 339 (@ #Tadfe}tAara), Nah. 14). In ancient 
times, also, it must have supplied rich pastures : the 
strong and well-nourished herds of Bashan are men- 
tioned in Ps.2213[12] (@ omits) Am.41 Ez. 39:8 (@ 
omits) Dt. 8214 (@ ratpwy) ; cp also Mic. 714 Jer. 5019 
(@ omits). The lofty conical summits of the volcanoes 
forming the Hauraén range (cp Porter, 183, 186, rgo, 227, 
250) are no doubt the ‘ mountains with peaks,’ which the 
poet of Ps.6816 # [zs f] pictures as looking enviously 
at the comparatively unimposing mountain of Zion. 
The principal towns of Bashan mentioned in the OT 
are the two royal cities of “Og (Dt.14 Josh. 124 Baca 
T [B]), ‘ASHTAROTH, now probably either 
8. Towns. Tell ‘Ashter& or Tell ’Ash‘ari, in the middle 
of en-Nukra, and EDRE'l, now Der‘at, on its S. border, 
Gotan (Dt.443), somewhere in the W., and SALCHATI 
(Dt.310), how Salchad, a frontier-fortress in a com- 
manding position overlooking the desert in the SE. 
corner of Bashan, S. of Jebel Hauriin. Bosra, between 
Edre‘i and Salchah, though not mentioned till 1 Macc. 
526 f (Booop [ANV*]; but see BosOrR), also was, no 
donht, an important place: the site is still marked 
by extensive remains belonging to the Roman age. 
‘ Threescore fenced cities, with high walls, gates and 
bars,’ forming the kingdom of ‘Og, are likewise men- 
tioned in Dt.34 (cp1 K. 413) as situate in the ‘region 
of Argoh,’ in Bashan. The position of Argob, and, 
consequently, the positions of those cities as well, are 
uncertain (see ARGOB, 1); hut there are remains of 
many ancient towns and villages in these parts, especi- 
ally in the Leja, and on the sloping sides of the Jehel 
Hanriin ; according to Wetzstein, for example (auran, 
42), there are 300 such ancient sites on the E. and 8. 
slopes of the Jebel Hauriin alohe. 
The dwellings in these deserted localities are of a remarkable 


character. Some are the habitations of Troglodytes, being 
caverns hollowed out in the mountain-side, and so arranged as 








1 Wetzstein, Hawran, 87 n., Htob, 552; GASm. HG 5367 
See the excellent map of this district published in the ZDPV, 
1890 Heft 4, chiefly on the basis of Stiibel’s survey. 

§chumacher, The Jaulin, 18-20. 

3 Wetzstein, Hauran, 407, Cp the map at the end of the 
volume. 

4 Porter, Five Years in Dasmascus,®) 186.190, 200, 202, etc. 5 
GASm. Geeg. 613 4 The mountainous region of Jaulan, W. of 
the Rukk&d, also is well wooded. 
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to form’ separate chambers 5 these are found chiefly on the E,:of 
the Jebel Fiauran, Others are subterranean abodes entered by 
shafts invisible from,above ; these are frequent on the W. of the 
Zumleh range, and at Edrei the dwellings thus constructed 
form quite an underground city. Commonly, the dwellings 
are built in the ordinary manner above ground; but they 
are constructed of massive well-hewn blocks of black basalt 
—the regular and indeed the only building material used in 
the country —with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside stair- 
cases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same material } of this 
kind .are, for example, the houses at Burak, on the N. edge 
of the Leja, at Sauwarah, El-Hazm, Deir Nileh, Hiyat, Hit, 
Bathaniyeh, Shaka Shnhba, E. of it, Kanaw&t and Suweideh, 
on the W. slopes'of Jebel Hauran, Salchad, Kureiyeh, and 
Bosra_on its SE. slope, and Nejran, Ezra’, Khubab, Dama, 
and Mismeiyeh, within the Leja itself? Many of these cities are 
in such a good state of preservation that it is difficult for the 
traveller to realise that they are uninhabited, and in the Leja 
especially, where the ground itself is of the same dark and 
sombre hue, unrelieved by a touch of green, ora single sign of 
life, a feeling of weirdness comes over him as he traverses their 
desolate and silent streets. 

The architecture of the buildings contained in these 
cities (comprisingtemples, theatres, aqueducts, churches, 
etc.) stamps them as belonging to the Graeco-Roman 
age, and is suchas to show that between the first and 
the seventh centuries A.D. they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy people. May any of these cities 
date from a remoter antiquity, and be actually the 
fortified places pointed to with wonder in Dt.34 7 and 
1K.413? The question was answered in the affirma- 
tive by Porter# and by Cyril Graham,’ who believed 
that they had really rediscovered the cities * built and 
occupied some forty centuries ago’ by the giant race of 
the Rephaim ; hut this view cannot be sustained. The 
best authorities are unanimous in the opinion that, 
though in some cases very ancient building materials 
may be preserved in them, the extant remains are not, 
as a rule, of a date earlier thap the first century, a.D.® 
Dt.34f. and 1K. 413 are sufficient evidence that in 
the seventh century B.c. there were in Bashan strongly 
fortified places which were popularly supposed to have 
belonged to the ancient kingdom of Og; but none 
of the existing deserted cities Can be as ancient as this. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that some of 
the cities built during and after the reign of Herod 
may have stood upon the sites of cities belonging to 
a much earlier age, and that in their construction the 
materials employed in building the more ancient cities 
may in some cases have been utilised and preserved. 

As regards the history of Bashan, it is stated in Nu. 
2133-35 that the Israelites after their conquest of Sihon, 

4. Histor king of Heshbon, turned in the direction 

Z sory. of Bashan, defeated Og its king, who 
came out to meet them as far as his frontier fortress of 
Edrei, and took possession of his territory. The 
passage'is in the context of JE; but it agrees so closely, 
in form as well as in substance, with Dt. 81-3, that 
Dillmann and other critics consider this to have been 
its original place, supposing it to have been inserted 
afterwards into the text of Numbers for the purpose of 
supplying what seemed to be an omission. 

All other notices of the same occurrence in the historical books 
gre Deuteronomic (or later) : Israel's ancient victories over 

Sihon king of the Amorites and Og the king of Bashan " being 
two national successes, to which, especially, the writers of the 
Deuteronomic school were never weary of referring (Dt. 14 
817% 447 296[7] 814 Josh.210 910 124 f. 18114 1K. 4193 
see also, later, Nu. 32 33{R], Neh. 922 Ps 13511 13659,/) 

The territory of Bashan fell to the possession of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh (Dt. 313 443 Josh. 18 29-31 [Bacavet 
B v. 30]). Golan and 'Ashtaroth are stated in P to have 

1 See more fully Wetzstein, Hauran, 44,4; on Edrei, also, 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121 9. 

2 See for particulars Porter, Damascus, chaps. 10-14; Heber- 
Percy, A Visit to Bashan andArgob, 1895, pp. 40, 47, etc. (with 
photographs). 

3 Damascus,(2) 257 7, 263 £3 Giant Cities of Bashan, 12, 7 
30, etc. [82]. 

4 Cambridge Essays for 1858, p. 160.4 

5 Wetzstein, Hauran, 49, 1034 : Waddington, Inscriptions 
Grecques et Latines, etc., iii, 1534; and De Vogtié, the 
principal authority on the architecture of Hauran, Syrde 
Centrale, Archit. Civile et Relig. 4 (cited in Merrill, East 
of Jordan, 63); GASm. AG 624. 
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been Levitical cities (Josh. 2127, cp 1 Ch. 656[71]) ; the 
former also is named as a city of refuge (Dt.443 Josh. 
208 2127}. 

Bashan played no prominent part in the history ; and 
it is rarely mentioned in a historical connection. In 
1K. 413 it forms one of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts; and in 2 K. 1033it is included in the enumera- 
tion of trans-Jordanic regions which were ‘ smitten’ by 
Hazael. Its inhabitants may be presumed to have 
suffered, like their neighbonrs in Gilead, on other 
occasions during the Syrian wars, and finally to have 
been carried into exile by Tiglath-pileser in 734 (2K. 
1529} ; but in neither connection are they expressly 
mentioned. Apart from the prehistoric 'threescore 
cities” of the Argob, settled civilisation appears to have 
begun for the region of Bashan about the time of the 
Christian era, when its Semitic inhabitants first fell 
under Greek and Roman influence. The most im- 
portant event in the history of the country, however, 
was its incorporation by Trajan, in 106 A.D., in his 
newly-founded province of Arabia. Then it was that 
Roman culture impressed itself visibly upon both the 
surface of the country and the character of its in- 
habitants; and towns, with great public buildings, of 
which the remains, as described above, survive to this 
day, sprang up in every part of it and continued to 
thrive for many centuries,+ 

The most important works on the topography of Bashan are, 
Wetzstein's Retsebericht tiber Hauran und die Trachonen 

; ’60), and Guthe and Fischer's art: in the 
6. Literature. Z DPV, 2890, Heft 4, pp. 225-302 (containing 
Dr. Stabel‘sitineraryand map, and numerous 
bibliographical references) ; on Southern Bashan, or the Nukra, 
Schumacher, ZDPV, 1897, pp. 65-226 5; on Western Haur&n also, 
Scbumacher, Across t#e Jordan, 20-40, 103-242, Porter Five 
Years in Damascus; GASm. 4G 575 77, 611% _ Inscriptions 
(chiefly Greek and Latin) have been published by Wetzstein in 
the “40h. of the Berlin Ac. 1863, p. 255-368 5 Waddington, of. 
cif. Nos. 2071-2548 ;Clermont-Ganneau, Recueild Arch. Orient. 
11-23 5GASm, Crit. Rev., 1892, p- 55,7 5W. Ewing, PEFO, 
1895 (4 papers); C/S 21, fasc, 2, Nos. 162-193, s, R. p, 

BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR (48! D7 JY) occurs 
in Dt. 314 (Baccemad dywe taeip[B*], BACAN AYwO 
1aeip [Ba> vid) (ut vid.) AFL]), where AV renders, 'and 
(Jair) called them after his own. name, Bashan-havoth- 
jair.' This version does justice to the present text, but 
certainly does not represent the mind of the original 
writer. The awkward (indeed, impossible) expression 
Bashan-havoth-jair can be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that the first element in it (Bashan) is a mis- 
placed gloss from the margin. RV seeks to evade the 
difficulty by rendering, ‘ called them, even Bashan, after 
his own name, HAVVOTH-JAIR.' On the geographical 
difficulty which still remains, see HAVVOTH-JAIR. 


BASHEMATH, or, as RV, correctly, BASEMATH 
(NIV =apwmartinH? § 54; Bacemmad [AD)). 

Other readings are: Gen. 264 paceupo? [AE] Bacevenad 
Dvid. paceGay, [L; elsewhere Barenaé] 5 363 paceppad fis) 5 
fo. ..[D] 54 pocreupeo [D] paceOu08 [El ; 10 Baroeupad[E]; 
uae’ [A] pagroeuad [DEI 5 17 paceppod [AE] [Baloenad 

1. Daughter of Ishmael, and wife of Esan, called 
MAHALATH in Gen.289 and Hittite (eyaroy [A]: 
xetra. [E]; yetra. [L]) in Gen. 2634 [P]. The 
names and tribal origin of Esau's three wives are given 
twice (cp ANAH) : by P in Gen. 2634 289, and by R (?) 
in Gen.362/ A wife Basemath, and descent from 
Ishmael and from Elon the Hittite occur in both 
accbunts (see CAINITES, § 9), but differently assigned ; 
while the other names have no connection whatever : 


thus — 
P Beeri- Hittite Elon-Hittite Ishmael 
1. Judith 2. Basemath 3. Mahalath 
RorJ) £lon-Hittite  Zibeon-Hivite Ishmael 
| [Horite?} | 
1. Adah Anah 3. Basemath 


| 
2, Oholibamah 
1 See, further, GASm. HG 616 4% 
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BASILISK 


2. (AV Basmatu, RV Basematn), daughter of Solomon, 
1K. 415(Macenad [A]). 


BASILISK, RV rendering of DDY (Is.1429), WEY 
(Is.118), for which AV has COCKATRICE [g.w. }. 


BASKETS of various kinds were used by the Hebrews, 
and were doubtless not unlike those which are often 
found depicted upon Egyptian monuments — largeopen 
baskets for fruit etc. (cp illustration, Wilk. Axzc. Egypt. 1 
379), which could be borne upon the head (24. 383, cp 
Gen. 4016 f.), baskets to collect earth in the manufacture 
of bricks (ona supposed reference to which in Ps. 816, 
see BRICK), or deep wicker ones slung upon a yoke (24. 
380). Especially noteworthy is the large carpenter’s 
tool-basket made of rush (a kind common throughout 
W. Asia), a specimen of which is now in the British 
Museum (cp 24 401). The references to baskets 
present many points of interest ; suffice it to refer to the 
difficult saying in Prov. 2511, which RV renders, ‘A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets (AV 
‘pictures’; RV™g- ‘filigree work’) of silver,” where 
the implied notion is that the golden-hued apples look 
all the more beautiful in silver baskets. But (1) golden, 
not golden-hued apples (quinces) must be meant, if the 
text be correct ; ‘ gold’ and ‘silver’ must both be taken 
literally. (2) ‘ Baskets’ is an impossible rendering, and. 
‘filigree work,’ though more plausible, is still hypo- 
thetical. (3) :Fitly’ has no sound linguistic basis. 
This is a casein which no weak emendation, affecting 
one or two letters, suffices. 

Frankenberg has tried such a one ; the sense produced is— 

Golden gravings (»m np) On silver chased work, 

(So is) a word spoken to the trustworthy (o-noe-by, cp 8), 
2.é@, @ word spoken to the receptive is as ineffaceable as the 
chased work referred to. Not very natural, and not a good 
parallel toz, r2, 

By emending the text more boldly (but avoiding 
arbitrary guessing, and following parallels fotind else- 
where) it is possible to reach this excellent sense1— 

A necklace of pearls in sockets of wreathen gold, 
(So is) a word of the wise to him who hears it. 
It is really only a slightly different version of the next 
proverb : 
A ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold, 
(So is) a word of the wise to a hearing ear. 

Of the other Hebrew words rendered ‘basket,’ dud (799), fene’ 
(N39), and saZ (bp) were used for general purposes, see CooKING, 
§ 2. Nowack (Arch. 1146) suggests that. these were similar in 
character to the clay and straw A@zwééz of the modern fellahin. 
The former may perhaps denote—looselyany pot orjar_ since we 
find it used for cooking in 1S.214 (cp BDB s.z.). ’The last- 
named (sal), areed basket (equivalent to the Gr. cavoty [by which 
itis rendered] and Lat. caséstrsem),2 has been brought into con- 
nection with the reduplicated form nibobo, Jer. 69 (EV “ grape- 
gatherers’ baskets’, @ «épradXos).3 This, however, is doubtful, 
and indeed the text is uncertain (cp Pesh.). RVmg. renders 
‘shoots’; but this is mrotdr 5 cp VINE. For aba (Am. 81 5 
dyyos 4 [@]}, used also of a bird-cage, see CAGE. 








1 helps a little: capSéov=003, which should take the place of 
ADE: but ev dpudoxm="2Na, which must have come from z, x2. 
ny2wn3 is a corruption of nisawing (Ex. 2817, see OUCHES). 
sn ‘mn evidently conceals the name of some precious stone 
or the like. If so, there is but one possible explanation 5 99pq 
comes from 97147 (just as any 1p, Gen. 3639, comes from psi 5 
see BELA, 2), which means pearls strung together (see NECK- 
LACE). Lastly, }»n probably comes from yp (string or necklace). 
Thus vw. r1@ corresponds closely to vw, 12a; consequently v. 116 
must correspond tov, 124, where, with Bi, (Prov.(2)), we should 
read p31 335 (see ®)3 map is based on pap. ysaBN-by might 
come from Jagd, ‘for its purpose,’ hut more probably comes 
from ipoe 7¥, which is equivalent to nybw qoedy (@. x12) 
Render as above, and ep Gop. 

2° On the sacred canistrum of early Christian times, see Smith, 
Dict. Christ, Ant., 8.v. 

3 The xdpraddos (also in 2K. 107 for bp, and in Dt. 2624 for 
8319) was a basket with a tapering extremity. 

4 &yyos (cp Dt. 2325 1K. 1710, MT +55) used of vessels 
of various kinds :cp in NT, Mt. 1348 254(WH prefer ayyetov). 
In Am. &¢, Sym., more suitably, has eéAaos (cp @& in Jer. 24r 
for 4)7), a vase-shaped basket ; especially the basket upon the 
head of Demeter in ancient statues. 
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In the N T mention is made of (a) capydyy, a basket of braid- 
work (used especially of fish-baskets), in which Paul escaped 
From Damascus (2 Cor. 113). In Acts 925, however, the word 
is (6) omupis (WH prefer o@upis), the basket in the miracle of 
the 4000 (Mt. 1537 etc.). Both were probably larger than (¢) the 
xépevos, in the miracle of the 5000 (Mt. i420 etc.). The last- 
mentioned was an essentially Jewish article (guorune cophinus 
fenumque supellex, Juv. 314), whose size may perhaps be 
determined from the use of the word to denote a Beeotian measure 
of about 2 gallons (vide Cor, Jase, Gr., 1625, 46). T. KC. 

BASMATH (Mina), 1 K.415 AV; see BASHE- 
MATH, 2. 


BASON (Amer. RV BASIN). That all the words 
(one Greek and four Hebrew) denote hollow vessels 
adapted to receive and contain liquids is certain; but 
what was the general form, and wherein the peculiarity 
of each consisted we have no means of determining. 
This uncertainty is sufficiently proved by the frequent 
variations in the EV renderings. * On the whole subject, 
see BowL, Cup, GOBLET, and cp ALTAR, § 10; 
COOKING UTENSILS, Foop, MEALS, § 12 ; POTTERY. ° 

1. ]38, aggan (see BDB Lex.s.v.; xpanjp [BNA etc.]), a large 
bason (EV) or bowl used in the temple ritual (Ex. 246). In Is. 
2224 EV. ‘cups’ (om. BRAQT, ved [Theod. Q™mg.]). On 
account of its shape, .it isemployed in Cant. 72{3]f as a simile 
inthe eulogy of the bride (EV “goblet ’); see Che. ad foc. JOR, 
April 1899. 

2. shy, 27ar (cp MH “AbD goblet), for which AV ‘ bason, 
RV ‘bowl’ consistently, occurs only as a vessel used in the 
temple. @ found it unintelligible. 1 Ch.2817 (om. Bb, 
xedpoupe [A] xepp. and cep pwp [L]) Ezral ro (keppoupys [3], 
xepoupy [A], cemPodpar [L}=1 Esd. 2 13(prdiAae ypveas [BAL}), 
and Ezra 827t (xahovdné [B], kapoupy [A], Lo as in lio)=1 
Esd. 857(xpuvodpuara [BAL]. 

3- PID, mzzra% (a vessel for throwing or tossing a liquid, 
gtdAn).1 With the exception of Am. 66 (@BAQ, roy duvAcopevor 
otvoy, as though Ppp; see MEALS, § rz and 2 Ch.411), this 
utensil is used only in the temple sacrificial ritual. EV renders 
varyingly ‘bason’ (¢.g., Ex. 273883 2K. 1213[14] etc.) or 
‘bow!’ (Am. Ze., Zech. 9151420 Nu. 7 13 etc); see ALTAR, § 9. 

4. 4D, sagh, a temple utensil @ K. 750 2 K. 1213f{14] Jer. 
5219 [where Aq. (Qimg:) bdpia, Sym. diddy]; AV ‘howls,’ but 
RV ‘cups’ [so EV in Zech. 122}), used also in the ritual of 
the Passover (Ex. 1222), The pl. Mi5Q, evidently denoting 
domestic utensils, occurs in 2 S. 1728(@BAL AgByres) 32 but see 
Klo. ad loc. 

5+ verrip used in Jn. 135 of the ‘bason’ (EV) in which Jesus 
washed the feet of the disciples (cp virrey= Ym} Gen. 184 etc.). 
The utensil must have been larger than any of the above. 
The Pal.-Syr. (Evang. Hierosol.) renders by Joo; cp 
Heb. 75D, and see BOWL, 7. 


BASSA, RV Bassai (Baccai [B]), 1 Esd. 5 16= Ezra 
217, BEZAI, g.v. 


BASTAI, RV Basthai (Bac@a: [BA], 1 Esd. 53x 
= Ezra249, BESAI. 


BASTARD ("t1919)._ The mamzér is mentioned along 
with the Ammonite and Moabite as excluded from the 
‘congregation 4 (Dt.282 [3]}. The Heb. word is of 
uncertain derivation, and the EV rendering is based 
upon the Vss. (é« mépyys [B#> ™g- et sup ras AaL], 
B*F om.). More probably the word means one of 
mixed or alien birth (so Zech. 96, &\X\eyevs [BKAQ]), 
and among the Rabbins it was the term applied to 
relations between whom marriage was forbidden (cp 
Mish. Yedan, 413). It is presupposed by € in Nah. 
317 (6 oimmtxris cov [BNAQ]), where MT has y»130 
(EV ‘thy crowned ones’), and is rather infelicitously 
accepted by Wellhausen who thinks that the refer- 
ence is to the mixed population of Nineveh, Ruben 
is certainly right in conjecturing y74yp, ‘ thy measuring 


1 In some cases where several vessels are named & appears 
to have transposed pid = see 4g. Nu. 414. 

2 Apart from the two exceptions mentioned, @ regularly 
thinks of AD ‘threshold,’ and renders @dpa mpd6upoy (in Jer. 
2.c., cappus), 

3 The only kind of joveig marriage which D contemplates 
seems to be found in Dt. 2110-14. In Dt. 71-4 only Canaanitish 
peoples are excluded 5 but 1K. 1112 assumes the exclusion of 
other nations, and so, in Ezra9, D’s law is extended to cover all 
foreign neighbours (from MS note of WRS). 
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clerks’ (see SCRIBE). For bastardy, in its religious 
connection, cp COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § Io. 


BAT (7)200Y, 22. ‘night-flier’?+ NyKrepic; vesper~ 
tilio;® Lev. 111g Dt. 1418 Is. 220; also Bar. 621). 
The bats form a well-defined and very numerous order 
of mammalia, termed by naturalists the Chetroptera. 
The position of the name at the end of the list of un- 
clean birds, and immediately before the list of reptiles, 
accords with the universal opinion of antiquity that the 
bat, in Aristotle’s words, ‘belonged both to birds and 
to beasts, and shared the nature of both and of 
neither’;# nor is it in any way surprising to find 
them included, apparently, amongst birds, for bats 
alone amongst mammals have developed the faculty 
of true flight, and have become so modified by their 
aerial habits that their power of progressing on” the 
ground is markedly inferior to that of most birds and 
insects. They show, in fact, a strong aversion to 
being on the ground, and, as a rule, at once try to 
leave it,“-by crawling up some wall or tree from which 
they can take their flight. 

The nature of their food (either insects or fruit) 
makes it necessary for those bats which inhabit tem- 
perate climates either to migrate at the approach of 
winter or to spend the cold months in a long winter 
sleep, for which purpose they often collect in large 
colonies in caves, ruins, or disused buildings. As a 
rule the bats of the Old World choose the latter alter- 
native, and this seems to be the case with many of 
those found in Palestine. When food again becomes 
abundant, they as a rule sleep during the day sus- 
pended head downwards by their feet, and leave their 
homes only to search for food at the approach of twi- 
light. The majority of the bats of Palestine (and they 
are very numerous) inhabit caves, caverns, tombs, ruins, 
and disused buildings of all kinds, where they can avoid 
the light, a fact referred to in Is. 220 /, 

As many as seventeen distinct species of hats, belonging to 
four different families and eleven different genera, have been 
described. by on Tristram. Two or three of these. may he 
mentioned by name. The only representative of the fruit-eating 
bats (Megacheiroptera) is Xantharpyia (Cynonycteris) agyptt- 
aca, a species which is elsewhere arboreal in its habits, but in 
Palestine is found living in large colonies in caves and tombs. 
A further peculiarity of this species is that individual specimens 

erentlocalities vary markedly in size, those from Kurn 
in the plain of Acre being much smaller than those from the hills 
near 


yre, which resemble in size the variety found in Cyprus 
and Egypt. This species is very commonly found inside the 
Pyramids of Egypt and is believed to be the one so often figured 
in Egyptian frescoes. : 

The horse-shoe bat Rhdnolophus ferrum-equinum is the 
commonest hat in Palestine, swarming in_immense nunibers in 
the cavernsalong the Jordan and the Red Sea. It hasa wide dis- 
tribution, extending England to Japan and all over Africa. 
It collects in, a colonies (180 have been found eee) in 
caves and ruins for its winter sleep, and these colonies are 
peculiar as they are exclusively of one sex. 

Another British bat very common in the hill country about 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the Sea of Galilee, is’ the long-eared 
bat, Plecotus auritus, usually found in caverns, It_is always 
very late in leaving its resting-place, not appearing till twilight 
has changed to night; but it Continuesto bunt forthe insects on 
which it feeds the whole night through. N. M,—A. E. S. 


1 According to Schultens, Clar. Dial. 322, from the root 


which appears in Ar. as gefila ‘to be dark’ (of night), and my 
‘to Bye it must, however, be said that compounds are ved 
rare in Hebrew; and the modification of form involved in this 
case isimprobable. It might be thought, from the absence of 
the word in the cognate languages (in the language.of the Tar- 
gums it is simply borrowed from Hebrew), that it is a loan-word 
which came in froma ngn-Semitic source’ hut there is much to 
be said for the view that it is connectdd with . ‘artel, 
‘naked’ (from the character of a hat’s wings), assuggested by 
Téw (see Ges. HWBOY), or with the root p»yy, which in 
Hebrew has the sense of being covered or darkened. . 

2 The Peshitta has in Leviticus and Deuteronomy the curious 
tendons “Peco ‘hut in Is. 220 Bar. 62r employsthe proper 
Syriac word for ‘bat’ » the Arabic versionhas ‘bat’ in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, but (like the Targum) goes astray in a mis- 
taken paraphrase of Is. 220, 

% De Part. Animal. 4 13. 


For other references see Bochart, 
fierozoicon, 
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BATHSHEBA 


BATH (3, deriv. uncertain; cp BDB. s.v.), Is. 
510. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BATH-RABBIM (O°31N3, ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,” [BDB]; @yrarpoc TOAAWN [BRA]; @ke 
multitudinis, Cant. 74[s]t). The eyes of the bride are 
likened to the ’pools in Heshbon by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.’ With true insight, Gratz in 1871 
recognised the impossibility of the reading Bath- 
rabbim ; he suggested Rabbath-Ammon, Certainly 
this is possible; and NW. of Heshbon, in a lateral 
valley of the Wady Hesban, old reservoirs have been 
found. We cannot, however, suppose that these reser- 
voirs were so famous as to be celebrated in a popular song 
beside Carmel and the Tower of Lebanon. ‘ Heshbon' 
as well as ' Bath-rabbim’ must be wrong. Winckler’s 
suggestion ‘Helbon’ (AOF 1293 7-) fits in with the 
mention of Lebanon, but has no other recommendation. 
Considering that there is deep-seated corruption in the 
next verse (see HAIR, GALLERY, 2), we are justified in 
making an emendation which might otherwise seem too 
bold. The most famous pools in Palestine, outside of 
Jerusalem, were no doubt those known as the Pools of 
Solomon (see CONDUITS, § 3). In the long green vale 
of ‘Artas, unusually green among the rocky knolls 
of Judeea,’ Solomon, according to post-exilic belief, 
‘planted him vineyards, and made him gardens and 
paradises . . and made him pools of water, to water 
therefrom the forest where trees were reared’ (Eccles. 
24-6). Probably it is this scenery that has suggested 
several descriptive passages in Canticles (Stanley; Del.); 
it was worthy to be mentioned beside Carmel and 
Lebanon. Read nbby for pavna, and (with Wi.) 
sy: for "ye, and render 

Thine eyes are like Solomon’ spools 

By the wood of Beth-cerem. 
Beth-cerem, ‘ place of a vineyard,’ was probably the 
name of some part of the garden-land referred. to in 
Eccles. 2 4-6, See JOR, April 1899. Cp BETH- 
HACCEREM. T.ICc 


BATHSHEBA (yav-na, ‘daughter of the oath’ (2), 
§ 48; in 1 Ch. 35 DIWTNA, where the pointing should 
be corrected to bien ; in @®4L, by a strange con- 
fuson, BHpcaBee = Beersheba), wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, afterwards wife of David and mother of Solo- 
mon 28. 112-1224 (BHOcaBeef[A]) 1 K.1/ (BHOcaBee 
in lizzg5). Some think that she was a granddaughter 
of AHITHOPHEL (g.v.). 

When David first saw Bathsheba, Joab was engaged 
in the siege of Rabbath Ammon. The king himself was 
reposing, after his years of hardship, atJerusalem. The 
story (which is omitted in Chronicles) is that, walking 
one evening on the flat roof of his palace, David saw a 
beautiful woman bathing in the court of a neighbouring 
house. He asked who she was, and, learning that her 
husband Uriah was away with the army, ‘sentmessengers 
and took her’ (2 S.114). To avert the shock which an 
open act of adultery would have caused to the ancient 
Israelitish sense of right, he devised the woful expedient 
related in 2 S.116-25. First he had Uriah sent to him. 
ostensibly with a message from the camp. He dismissed 
him to his house with a portion from the royal table ; 
but Uriah remained with the guard of the palace : he 
scrupled, if Robertson Smith maybe followed (Re?. Sem. @) 
455, 484), to violate the taboo on sexual intercourse 
applied to warriors in ancient Israel. Thenext night the 
king plied him with wine; but still Uriah was obstinate. 
Driven desperate, his master sent the brave soldier back 
to Joab, bearing a letter ordering his own destruction. 
Uriah was to be set in the place of danger and then 
abandoned to the foe. The cruel and treacherous plan 
was carried out, and, when Bathsheba’s mourning for 
her husband was over, David made her his wife. 

The story of the rebuke of Nathan, of the revival of 
the king’s better self, and af the sickness and death of 
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the child of Bathsheba. is wellknown. It is a question, 
however (see Schwally, 24 TW 12153 7; Bu. SBOT 
89), whether, in the original form of the narrative, 2 S. 
12154 did not follow on 1127, which means treating the 
most edifying part of the story as a later amplification 
(see DAvib, § tz). Considering what we know of the 
gradual idealisation of the life of David (whichculminates 
in Chronicles and the titles of the Psalms), this appears 
far from impossible. The story gains in clearness by the 
omission. At any rate, Wellhausen is right in regarding 
12r0-z2 as an interpolation in the narrative of the colloquy 
between David and Nathan. It was suggested by an 
intelligent reading of the subsequent history. David's 
evilexamplewas imitated in exaggerated form by Amnon ; 
and Amnon's sin was fruitful in troubles, which cul- 
minated in Absalom's rebellion, and darkened all David's 
remaining years. 

We meet Bathsheba for the last time, just as David's 
end was at hand, in the full glory of a queen-mother. 
Solomon rises to meet her, bows down before her, and 
sets her on a seat at his right hand. She gained her 
object, and it is interesting (if Nathan really took the 
part assigned to him in 2 S. 121-15) to notice that Nathan 
was one of her chief supporters. W. E. A. 


BATHSHUA (u"N3, § 48). 1. See BATHSHEHA. 

2, The words yyyi-nq rendered ‘daughter of Shua’ in Gen. 
88212 (cave, omitting ND [ADEL]) are treated in RV of 1 Ch. 
23(r. Buy. cavas [B®A]; 7. 8. avas [B*] ; cove [L]) asa proper 
name, Bath-shua. See SHua, 

BATHZACHARIAS (Be@zayapia [A]), = Macc. 
632 f. See BETHZACHARIAS. 


BATTERING RAM (8°93 [plur.]), Ez. 42 2122[27}t-. 
See WAR. 


BATTLE AXE. The rendering is not very happy, 
as will at once be seen. 


1. PBD, mappes Jer.5l20 (Scarkopmiges ov [BNAQT)); or 
TDD, wéphig (Prov. 2518 péradov [BNea A] -rayoy [X*]). EV’s 
rendering 'maul " introduces an arbitrary distinction. Better, 
‘battle hammer,’ or ‘club’ (cp A¥B}), In Ezek, 92 \sBD 3 
(wéAvé) should possiblybe corrected into innwiD va, ‘his destroy~ 
ing weapon’! (Che.); ‘battle axe'(RV™g.), ‘slaughter weapon’ 
(EV), 'a weapon of his breaking. in pieces' (AV™g-) are all diffi- 
cult to justify. 

2, "30 Ps. 353RVmg. The usual rendering (Del., Ba,, etc., 
accepting M'‘l’s vocalisation [lip] and Verss.) is ‘ stop the way' 
(G civedrccgov). This involves a double ellipsis— <shutup [the 
way], [going] against my pursuers.’ It is improbable, however, 
that 432 means ‘battle axe' » edéyapts may mean the battle axe 
used in upper Asia; but this does not justify the inference of 
critics(Mrus., Grot., Kenn., Ew., Dri, We., etc). The text needs 
emendation (see JAVELIN, 7). 

BATTLEMEBT. For spy, wa'akeh, Dt.228 EV, see 
Housr, § 4. For pyan, pémndth, 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 116 36 RV, 
sand ping, Semasoth (plur.), Is. 5412 SBOT, RV pinnactes’ 


(cp wipy) Ps.8422 [Ba.]), see Fortress, § 5. 5, kandph, in 
Dan. 927 RV2ng. is rendered 'battlement.’ It id beiter to read 
yap, Annno (see Bevan, ad Zoc.). 


BATUS (Batoc), Lk. 166 AV™s-; RV™s- BATH. 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BAVAT (*13), Neh. 328, RV Bavvai. 


(3). 
BAY (vids), Zech.637. See Corours, § 17. 


BAYITH (N'3n), Is.152 RV; AV BagirH. 
BAY TREE (118? Ps. 3735), or, more plausibly, as 


1 nnwd, ‘destruction,’ we know; but 73D, ‘breaking in 
pieces,’ is unattested elsewhere. Co. recognises that theclosing 
words of Ezek. 91 are no part of the true text, but represent a 
variant to the equivalent words in ~, 2, 


2 @ has no rendering of RT in this passage, since for ;NI 
pn it reads pad Ww (os Tas KéSpous TOD AvBdvov [BRART)). 


Aq. Symm., and Editio Sexta all render in the sense of ‘in- 
digdnous tree’; and neither Pesh. nor Targ. supports the 
rendering of AV or that of RV. 


5°93 


See BINNUI 
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RV, ‘a tree in its native soil.'| The word 38, ‘native 
vorn,” however (from the root mu, ‘to arise,’ "spring 
srth' [Barth, 152 ¢.]), cannot be applied to a tree, 
vhence Celsius (Aeros. i, 194 #.) supposed the phrase 
o mean dvhp émexwptos. 

As Hi., Gr.. Che., Ba., We., Dr. agree, the right 
eading is mx ‘cedar.' On the (probably) corrupt 
vords mynp (Dr. ' putting forth his strength’) and 2 
Dr. ‘ spreading'), see Che. Psadms(®), 


BAZLUTH cmbya, ‘stripping'?; BacaAw®@ [RA)). 

The b'ne BazLutu, a family of NETHINIM in the 
meat post-exilic list (see EZRA, il. § 9) Ezra2g2 
Bacadwe [B], Badovw8 [L])=Neh.754 Bazlith 
Bacaw [B], Badova? [L])= 1 Esd.53r BASALOTH 
Bacarep [B], Baadrwé [A], Badrovwé [L]). 


BDELLIUM (ndha ; Gen.212 anOpaz [AEL]; 


Nu.l17 kpyctadAoc} [BAFL]), appears in Gen.212 
1. Bédhdlah along with gold and onyx or beryl (see 
— S2\\Lov. ONYX) as a characteristic product of the 
=B 6oV. Jand of Havilah; whilst in Nu. 117 its 
‘appearance’ (soRV, lit. 'eye,' not CoLouR [g.w, § 3); 
as AV) is likened to that of manna—a comparison the 
appropriateness of which is obvious if, as is in all prob- 
ability the case, the OT 4édhdlak is the resinous sub- 
stance known to the Greeks as BdéANor, pddedxor, 
3orxév 2 (Dioscor. 180) or BANG (Peripl. Mar. Eryth., 
88 37 39 487). ; 

Peiser identifies _544 with Bab. 47¢2, a spice obtained in 
Babylonia, and often mentioned in contract-tablets (ZAT YW” 
17 347 7); this is important in connection with the Eden- 
story (see Parabise). As Glaser has shown (Séizze, 2.364.0-)> 
bdellium was distinct from storax (against Hommel, G. 613 
n. 3 Beoghart, identifying Havilah with the Arabian coast 
opposite Bahrain, in the Persian Gulf, naturally explained 
ny as meaning pearl (Aeroz. ii. 65). This view, however, 
lacks the support of any ancient version, and, though upheld 
by several Jewish authorities (cp Lag. Or. 244), has no solid 
foundation. Therenderinw of G (av@paé and xgva7aAdos) point 


to some kind of precious stone; but, as Di. remarks, ]28, ‘stone,’ 
is prefixed to Dat, the word following, and not to nora. The 
Pesh. bérudha@ (in both places) seems to be due to a mere 
scribe’s error :7 ford. It cannot be supposed to he a genuine 
Aramaic word. 
Bdellium is described by Dioscorides (2.¢.} as dd&xpvoy 
dévdpou dpaBixob%; the best sort being ‘ bitter in taste, 
fom su aS transparent, gelatinous (ravpoxoAA des, 
2. Descriptions ji, «ike bull's hide glue }, oily through- 
of BSeAALov. out and easily softened, unmixed with 
chips or dirt, fragrant when burnt as incense, resembling 
onyx';4 he speaks also of a black sort found in large 
lumps, which is exported from India, and of a third 
kind, brought from Petra. Pliny (WH 129) gives 
some further details : the best sort grows in Bactriana 
(N. Afghanistan), on a ‘ black' tree ‘ of the size of an 
olive, with a leaf likethe oak and fruit like the wild fig'; 
it also grows in Arabia, India, Media, and Babylon, 
that of India being softer and more gummy, while that 
brought through Media is more brittle, crusted, and 
bitter. The author of the Peripl. mar. Erythr. speaks 
of it as growing largely in Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and 
Barygaza (Gujerat), and as exported westwards from 
the month of the Indns. In the older classical literature 
bdellium appears to be mentioned only in Plautus 
(Cure. 101),® in a list of perfumes. 
Two of the kinds of bdellium described by Dioscorides 
3 8 are generally identified by the authorities 
: rR hee with the two substances described as follows, 


which are still met with in commerce :— 


1 In both places of Aourot, ie, Ag., Symm., and Th., have 
BSeAALOV, So Vg. Sdellium. Cp Jos. Ant, iii. 16. : 

2 The exact form of these two words is uncertain. Pliny 
(129) has szaddacon, brochon. On the connection of this group 
of names with dédolah, see Del. Par. 16/1, 10%. Pott in IF ZAAL 


7987. 
% hie reading of this word is uncertain. 
4 Perhaps a nail’ or ‘hoof.’ 
‘Tu mihi stacte, tu cinnamon, tu rosa, 
Tu crocinum et casia ’s, tu bdellium.' 
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x Ordinary Bdediivee (African). — ‘Thedrug is exported from 
the whole Somali coast to Mokha, Jidda, Aden, Makulla the 
Persian Gulf, India, and even China’ (Fliickiger and Handury, 
Pharmacogr(?) 145). Hanbury says he had it sent him for 
sale in London from China. hut in matters of this kind the 
immediate port of origin is bften substituted for the ultimate 
source. 

Dymock (Pharmacogr, Ind, 1yo) says: ‘From Berhera 
-also comes BdelMiune.” Farther on he explains that:‘to a 
certain extent’ it ‘resembles myrrh,’ but that it is darker... 
less oily .. . strongly hitter and has hardly any aroma’ (Zc. 
310). According to Mohammedan writers (Zc. 312), ‘Good 
bdellium should be clean, bright, sticky, soft, sweet-smelling, 
yellowish, and bitter.’ Its botanical source is Badsammodendror 
africanum (see Kew Bull, 1896,p. 91 f). 

2. Indian Bdeddium,—Dymock ae 310) ‘describes this as 
somewhat resembling the African drug ;‘hut the colour is lighter, 
often greenish.’ Dioscorides, therefore, must have had a very 
dirty sample4—a not infrequent experience still. Its source is 
Balsamodendrou Mukul, a plant the botanical distribution of 
which— NW. India, Beluchistan, and possibly Arabia— exactly 
agrees with the statements of the old authors. The only 
difficulty is the description of Pliny, which it does not fit very 
well, as it is a small tree; hut Pliny’s statements cannot be 
pressed from the botanical point of view: Lemaire (Flore de 
Virgile, 125) calls Dioscorides ‘ bien préférable & Pline.’ 

As to the third kind of bdellium spoken of by 
Dioscorides, Dymock (310) conjectures that it was 


* probably a kind of myrrh.’ N. M.-—-W. T. T.-D. 


BEACON (}), perhaps for {NN from ms see ASH; 
tcToc [BNAOQT)), or rather, as in EV™8-, Mast (cp 
Is. 3323 Ez.275), employed in Is. 3017 as a simile of 
nakedness and desolation. The reference is to the 
poles, etc., erected in prominent places for signalling 
purposes ; cp ENSIGNS (§ 2). 


BEALIAH (7°03, § 35, ‘Yahwé is Lord’), a Ben- 
jamite, one of David‘s warriors, 1Ch.125 (Badala 
[BN], Baadia [A], Badatac [L]). See Davip, § 11 
a iii. 

BEALOTH (MYA), Josh. 1524. 
BEER. 


BEAN, or rather Bran (RV), The children of (yi01 


Baian [ANV]; Bzav [Vg.]; «b>; Baanoy, Jos. 
Ant. xii. 8r), an otherwise unknown tribe or community, 
who in the pre-Maccabzean period were a ‘snare and 
offence’ to the Jews ‘in that they lay in wait for them 
in the ways.’ Their robber castles or ‘towers’ lay, 
apparently, somewhere between Idumzean and Ammon- 
ite territory. This would suit the Beon of Nu. 323 (see 
BAAL-MEON). _ In one of his warlike expeditions against 
the unfriendly surrounding peoples after the reconsecra- 
tion of the temple, Judas the Maccabee utterly de- 
stroyed the children of Bean and burnt their towers 
(x Mace. 54 f, ; cp 2 Macc. 10:8 #). 


BEANS Op, kyamoc [BAL] 258.1728 Ez.49) 
are twice mentioned as material for food, along with 
wheat, barley, and lentils; in the second passage 
Ezekiel is instructed to make bread of a mixture of 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and spelt. The 
Hebrew name is found also in post-biblical Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. Beans are 
the seeds of Vicia Faba (Linn.), the cultivated 
plant— not certainly known in the wild state, but 
in all probability a domesticated form of Vicia nar- 
bonensis?—which is a native of the whole Mediterranean 
region and extends eastward to N. India. It was the 
xUayos of the Greeks, which is mentioned as far back as 
the Iliad (xvamor wedavdxpoes, 13589). Virchow found 
the seeds in the excavations at Troy, and the plant was 
cultivated in Switzerland and Italy in the age of bronze. 
Beans are, without doubt, one of the earliest articles of 
vegetable food among the European races of mankind. 
Cp Foon, § 4, COOKING, § 7. N. M.—W. T. T,-D. 


See BAALATH- 


1 Fliickiger and Hanhury say (Zc. 146) that it is regarded 
both in London and in India ‘as a very inferior dark sort of 
myrrh.’ 

2 On this point see Sir Joseph Hooker in the Botanical 
Magazine, 7220. 
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BEAR 
BEAR, 1. (349). The name, common to Heb., 
. Aram., Ar., and Eth., is from a root signify- 
1. Name. 


ing to move slowly and softly,1 and thus 
defits the bear, which has a stealthy tread. 

The Heb. word is generally masc,, even when the she-bear is 
ntended; thus ‘a bear robbed of her whelps’ is always 44 
‘aw. On the other hand, the pl. o°34 takes a fem. verb in 
?K.224, and the sing. is apparently fem, in Is. 117. G 
‘enders dpxos [BAL], but in Prov. 17 12 wrongly pépepva [BRA} 
connecting prohably with 3N%, ‘to be anxious’); Theod. has 
ipxros. In Prov.2815 @ has Aveos [BNA twice], easily ex- 
zlained when we remember that the Aram. form of ant, wolf, is 
75bh, 

The animal is frequently mentioned in OT (in the 
A\pocr. in Wisd. 1117 Ecclus.2517 [NA; but cdxxov 
p, Allusions, (B) {and 473+) and once (Rev. 132) 

~ * No difficulty arises in con- 
jection with any of the OT passages ; the attacks 
of the lion and the bear on David’s flock (1S.17 3436), 
and of the she-bears? on the’ children who mocked 
Elisha (2K. 224), accord with the ravenous habits of 
the animaf“a bear robbed of her whelps’ (2 S.178 
Prov. 1 7x2 Hos. 138) or a ranging hear’ (Prov.28z5} 
is naturally regarded as the most dangerous possible 
object to encounter; one of the signs of profound peace 
in the Messiahs kingdom is that the cow feeds side by 
side with the bear, its natural enemy (Is. 117. Thevzogr- 
ing, or rather moaning, of the bear is well expressed by 


the verb 797 (Is. 5911, @BX4Q grevdtw), which is ap- 
plied also to the howling of a dog, the cooing of a 
turtle-dove, the sighing of a man, and the moaning of 
the sea. The stealthiness of a bear’s attack is men- 
tioned in Lam. 310. By the likening of the second 
(probably the ‘Median)kingdom in Dan.75 to a bear— 
which ‘was raised up on one side, and three ribs 
were in his mouth between his teeth; and they said thus 
unto it, Arise, devour much flesh,’ —the extreme de- 
structiveness of the Median conquests is probably in- 
dicated (see further Bevan's Danze, in loc.). In Am. 
5x9 ‘as if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him,’ we have, as Bochart remarks, a Hebrew equivalent 
to the classical 
‘Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin.’? 

In the combination of the ‘feet of a bear’ with the 
body of a leopard and the mouth of a lion in Rev. 132, 
we have an instance of the characteristic re-combination 
of elements borrowed from OT apocalyptic. The hyper- 
bolical treatment of old history in later Jewish literature 
is illustrated by the mention in Wisd.1l17 of wild 
beasts, such as lions and bears, among the plagues sent 
upon the Egyptians, and by the statement about David 
in Ecclns. 473 that ‘he played (Heb.... pnw oypad 
oa, ‘he mocked at . . .’} among lions as among 
kids, and among bears as among lambs of the flock.’ 

Finally, we notice the interesting reading of @8A4 in 
Ecclus, 2517 : 

A woman’s wickedness altereth her visage 

And darkeneth her face as doth a bear (@s dpxos). 
If this reading be correct, the verse will allude to 
the ¢vzs¢t¢#7a or moroseness often attributed to the bear, 
which several ancient writers speak of as expressed in 
its countenance. On the whole, however, it’ is more 
probable that @§® (supported by the Syr. and Ar. ver- 
sions) is right in reading 

And maketh her face dark like sackcloth (as gdixcov), 

The Syrian bear, sometimes called Ursus syréacus, is 

not specifically distinct from the brown bear, Ursus 

although somewhat lighter in 

3. Natural eeTets and smaller than the typical 

history, varieties. It has a wide distribution, 

1 The other meaning of the Ar. verb, ‘to have a bristly skin,’ 

is probably, as Ges. thinks, secondary, and derived from the 
noun @bd, 

2 It was a common opinion in antiquity that she-bears were 
fiercer than the males; thus Pliny (1149), Mares in omni 


genere fortiores praeterquam pantheris et ursis. 
3 Cp also Is. 24 18 Jer. 48 44. 
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being found in several parts of Europe, — formerly all 
over that continent,— and throughout Asia N. of the 
Himalayas. It is unsociable in its habits, though some- 
times male and female are seen together, and the cubs 
accompany their mother. Bears are omnivorous, kill- 
ing and eating other animals ; but they have a vegetable 
dirt also. They are particularly fond of fruit and 
honey. In cold climates they hibernate during the 
winter months, and during the period of hibernation 
they subsist on the stored-up fats. The young are 
generally born towards the end of this period. They 
are now practically extinct in S. Palestine, but are 
still to be met with in the Lebanon and Hermon 
districts. 

2. RV rendering of wy (Job99) and wry (Job 38 32), 
AV ARCTURUS (g.v.). N. M—A. E. S. 


BEARD. The importance attached by the Hebrews 
to the beard is fully borne out by the many references 
to it found in the OT. 

Twoworus are thus rendered : (a)|pl, 2ékan, GBNAQTL rdywv, 


used of the heard proper, cp 2S. 1044 =1Ch.194/ Is. 720 
152(=Jer. 4837) etc., and also of the chin (in Lev. 13297, 149 


of both man and woman). (6) DBY, sapham (from MBY, lip’), 
rendered ‘.beard’ in 2§.19 24 [25], is more properly the mous- 
tache or ‘upper lip’ (so @BAL pdiorag ; EV Pew. 18 45, and AV 
mg. Ez. 2417 22 Mic. 37 where EV ‘lip’). 

The beard was, and still is, in the East, the mark of 
manly dignity. A well-bearded man is looked upon as 
honourable, and as one who in his life ‘has never 
hungered’ (Doughty, .47. Des. 1250). By touching the 
beard, or by swearing by it, a man’s good faith was 
assured (of. cif, 1268)—a fact which may possibly throw 
light upon Joab’s treachery towards Amasa (258. 209). 
To cut it off wilfully was an insult (28.1047, cp Is. 16), 
and to cut it ceremonially was strictly forbidden; see 
CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 3. To shave it was an 
outward sign of mourning (Is.152 Jer. 415 4837; cp 
Ep. Jer. [Bar.6} 31) : see MOURNING CUSTOMS, § 1.? 

Although barbers are mentioned only in a late pass- 
age (Ez. 41, mraba tnba, ‘to shave,’ on the other hand, is 
frequent, Gen. 4114[E], 28. 104Judg. 161722, etc.), they 
were doubtless in great request. In Egypt the barber 
is described as, industriously journeying from place 
to place seeking employment, carrying in an open- 
mouthed bag the tools of his craft—a small short hatchet 
or recurved knife (cp RPl)3148). The razor is fre- 
quently mentioned in the OT, where it is called syp, 


ta‘ar (Nu. 65 87 Is.7 20 Ps. 523 [4] ; but ‘sheath’ or 
‘scabbard’in 1 S.17 51 2S. 208 Ez. 214[9]ete.), or min,4 


morah (Judg.185 1617 1S.111) ; see KNiFE,5 


In Egypt, apart from priests (and high officials,Gen. 4114), 
the practice of shaving the hair does not seem to have been 
very general (cp Ecyrr, § 39). On the other hand, the heard 
was regularly shorn, and only the shépherds and foreigners 
let it grow, apparently to the disgust of the cleanly Egyptians. 
Hence the negligent Rameses YII. is caricatured in his tomb 
at Thebes wearing an unshorn beard of two or three days’ 
growth. Nevertheless, the beard was looked upon as a symbol 
of dignity and on solemn occasions the want was supplied 
by an artificial one. Such beards were made of a piece of 
hair tightly plaited and fastened by two straps behind the ear. 
The king wore a longer beard, square at the bottom; one 
even longer and curled at the end was the distinguishing mark 








1 Unless ‘chin’ is the primary meaning of 4/]pt. The word [pt 
‘old man,’ is perhaps a derivative, lit. ‘gray-beard.’ 

2 In 2S.1924 [25] Meribha‘al to show nis grief leaves his 
beard untrimmed. 

3 Herod, according to Jos. (Ant.xvi. 116), was nearly as- 
sassinated by his barber, Trypho. In MH the barber is 12D; 
cp Shabb, 1a, 

4 For mnyp (We. TBS 146) :hence both names are from the 
same root, pry, ‘to lay bare” ; : 

5 A Phcenician inscription, fifth-fourth century 3.<., from 
Larnaka in Cyprus, mentions the ord} in a list of charges in 
connection with a temple of Ashtoreth. Unless thev were there 
to attend to ceremonial tonsures, it is possible that Renan is 
right in taking them to he physicians whose business it was to 
heal the self-inflicted wounds of the worshippers (cp 1 K.18 28, 
and see CV/S'1 96 a3 cp 95). 
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of a god.t he people of Punt followed the Egyptians in all 
such'customs. Canaanites, Assyrians, and Babylonians,? on the 
other hand, wore long hair and plaited beards, and in strong 
contrast to these are the monumental representations of the 
desert nomad with pointed moustache (cp WMM, As. #. Aun 
140, 296).3 


BEAST. For (1) d¢hémah (MDB) and (2) hayyah 


(@n), ‘living creature’ — including my and Apna, Gen. § 17 (P), 
but more particularly: wild beasts, Gen.714 (P} 372033 etc,— 
see CATTLE, § 2 (2). For Ps. 6830[31], ‘wild beast of the reeds’ 
[RV], see CrocopiLe, Dracon. For (3) d¢"év (1Y3), ‘beast of 


burden,’ see CATTLE, §2 (3). For (4) Is.1822 (D"&; ‘wild 
beasts of the islands’ [AV]) see JackaL (4), Worr. For 
(5) Is, 18 az 3414 Jer. 5039 (O"S; ‘wild beasts of the desert’ 
{EV]), see Cat (end). 

(6) 11 ztz, ‘wild beasts’ [AV] Ps. 5011 [12] 8023[14] is more 
scrupulously rendered ‘that which moves (or roams)’ by Dr., 
Bethg., We. [SBOT). BDB recognises 4/1} ‘to move. 
“Small creatures‘ would also be possible: cp Talm. yyy 
‘aworm,’ Ass. 2iz@nz, an animal like alocust. The probability 
of such a word in bibl, Heb., however, is not great. The two 
passages have to be considered separately. gives different 
readings :Ps.50 dpasdrys(cp yy Is.66 11), Ps. 80 dvos dyptos [B), 
peoovios & [Bc] povios 2. [NAAT], povos 2. [R*]. The Targ. 
in both passages) finds a reference to the HoopoE. See further, 

DB s,z., and (on the text, which is corrupt) Che. Psads(2), 

NT. For Rev.§&7 etc. 1831 etc. (the two mystical @npia) 
see APOCALYPSE, §§ 40 43-47, ANTICHRIST, § 47 and cp BEHE- 
MOTH AND LEVIATHAN, §2 3; Dracon, § 2. For Rey. 46 da: 
the four Er Seo see CHERUB, § 3. For Rev.1813 
etc. (xrjvm) cp CATILE § 2, (2), (3). 

BEATING (with rods), Dt. 251-3 etc. 
AND JUSTICE, § 12. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE (H wpaia tryAH [Ti. WH)), 
Acts310; see TEMPLE. 


BEBAI (134, § 57; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Bib& on a tablet from Nippur; BuBar [BA], 
Boxyer [L]). 

1. The h‘ne Bebai, a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii, § 9, §8¢), Ezra21z (reckoned at 623) (Rafer [B], -Bor 
[A])= Neh. 716 (reckoned at 628) (SnAle]t [BNA])=1 Esd. 513; 
of whom twenty-eight are included in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra, i. § 2, it. § 35 [1] 2) Ezra811 (Rafer [BA] BaBree (L- once]) 
=z Esd.837, Bavi [once] (Baryp, Bhat [B], BaBe [A once], 
BaBy [L once]) and four in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra, i. § 5 end) Ezra1028 (Saff{e]i [BRA] =1 Esd. 929. It was 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. 
$7) Neh, 10x5 [16] (@ySac [BN] ByBat [L]). 

z. An unidentified place mentioned with CHopar and CoLa 


lgg.u.], Judith154 (BnBar [A], aBeABary [N*N*]), perhaps a 
repetition of the following name CHopai (B and Vg. omit; if 


the reading of x%*, yc he considered trustworthy, Be. men 
[g.v.], a locality not otherwise improbable, may he intended. 

BECHER (134, ‘first-born’; § 61, or cp, perhaps, 
Ass. bakru, Ar. bakr, ‘camel’ [so BDB Lex.]). A 
Benjamite clan, Gen. 4621 (xo8wp [A], -Bop [L], -Bwr 
[D]) and 1Ch.768 (Boxop [A], xoSwp [L]; aBepa 
[B v, 6, omitting all mention of Bela] and afaye, 
auayerp [2. v. 8]). The name is wanting in || Nu. 
26 38-42, but it is possible that the name BECHER (gen- 
tilic p23, BACHRITE, RV Becherite) in the Ephraimite 
list, 73. v. 35 (@®4 om.) was originally a marginal 
addition to the Benjamite clans, which after being 
misplaced has crept into the text (cpBERED, ii.). To 
the clan Becher (gentilic BicHRI [g.v.]) belonged the 
rebellious SHEBA [g.v. ii. (1)], and, if we adopt two very 
probable emendations (see‘BECHORATH, M ATRI), also 
Saul. A descendant of the latter bears, according to 
the MT, the cognate name Bocheru (but see BOCHERU). 
It is possible that the name recurs under the form 
Micurl [g.v.]. See also BENJAMIN, § 9. 


BECHORATH, RV Becorath (m33), apparently 


1 See Erman, Zg. 226n. 4; Wilkinson, 2333. 

2 The sculptures represent, however, not only eunuchs, but 
also what seem to he people of the lowest rank — peasants, 
Jabourers, and slaves—withoutheard. In the oldest Babylonian 
sculptures, on the other hand, the head is completely bare. 
The ancient custom was perhaps given up through the beard 
becoming a sign of the military caste (see Perrot and Chipiez, 
Art in Chald. 2137). 

3 Illustration, Benz. Arch. 100, 109. 
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See LAw 


BECTILETH 


the son of APHIAH [¢.¥.], an ancestor of Saul, 1 S.9x 
(Baye: [B], Bexwpad [Al], mayeip? [L} The name 
is really to be read as BE'CHER [g.v.}; it is the name of 
Saul's clan. Cp Klo. on 18,91 and Marq. Fund. 14. 


BECTILETH (BaixteiAaie [B], BexteAe@ and 
traxtadar [A], BartoyAia [N*], BexTiAe@ [Xo]; 
Beth-K¢tilath, ‘house of slaughter’ [Syr.]), THE 
PLAIN OF, three days' journey from Nmeveh, ‘ near 
the mountain which is at the left hand of upper 
Cilicia’ (Judith221). Grotius has suggested Ptolemy's 
Baxraaddy in Syria (Pfol. v. 1516; cp the Bactiali of 
the Tub. Pexé. 21 R. m. from Antioch); but this does 
not agree with the situation as defined in the text. 
The name of the mountain is given as Ange, Agge 
by It. Vg. and as hag by the Syr. (so Lag.). 
For the latter Walton gives fats, ‘mountain of 
pots,’ which suggests that the name may have arisen 
from reading yn, ‘potsherd,' for an original xyan, or 
avon bn, which actually occurs as a place-name. See 
TEL-HarsHA. 


BED. Oriental beds in the olden time cannot always 
have been so simple as we are led to suppose that they 
generally are to-day. Both the frame- 
work and the trappings of the bed were 
sometimesrichly ornamented. Of course, 
manners changed and luxury grew. Egypt was perhaps 
in advance of other nations; but even in Egypt the 
priests were wont to use beds of a very simple kind. 
If they had any frames at all, they were wicker- 
work of palm-branches, resembling the #afas of the 
modern Egyptian (cp Wilkinson, Axe. Ag. 1 1857, 
419 f.).2 ‘The early Israelites were naturally slow in 
their material progress. Shepherds, for example, 
sleeping in the open air (cp Gen, 38140}, would wrap 
themselves in their sé#dah or rug 4 (Ex.2226f25]), and, 
if need were, used stones for their head-rests (Gen. 
2811). Tent-dwellers too would be content with that 
useful article—the s?#Za#, and this was probably what 
Sisera was wrapped in when he lay down to sleep 4 
(Judg. 418). | Those who dwelt in the house were 
protected from the weather, but knew no luxury. 
Great persons had special sleeping-chambers. Ishbaal 
for example, was murdered in such a room (23¥ vn), 
28.47; ep Ex. 83 [728], 2 K. 612; also wy 25.1810; 
1K.ixs Ps.i0530 (corr. text), and in the highly 
civilised period represented by Ecclesiastes it was per- 
haps the usual arrangement (Eccles.1020), Considering, 
however, how rare special bedrooms are in Eastern houses 
now, and also the poor construction of the houses in 
ancient Palestine, we can hardly ventnre to suppose that 
a ‘chamber of beds,’ (nivd vin, 2 K. 112 2 Ch. 2211) 
was common among the Israelites. Guests, however, 
enjoyed privacy in the so-called upper-story (vmep@ov 
in @& and NT), which was on a part of the flat roof, 
where coolness could be enjoyed (arp my, 2 K.410 
Klo. my, 1 K.1719 23). And in such rude houses 
as may still be seen in parts of Palestine, and were 
doubtless common in antiquity, the upper chamber would 
necessarily be the sleeping-room of the family, as long as 
the weather permitted (see Houss, § 2). During the 


1. General 
conditions. 


1 paxetp might point to>379; but 4 is not unfrequently read 
asp; cp Yan, dapacte]le [BA], Oapeooe [L], 28.1121, and 34, 
tape, Hos. 106 [BAQT*), : ‘ 

2 Porphyry calls them by the name éa%s, from the Coptic dai, 
‘palm-branch.' Cp Baia, x Macc. 135: (where the form of the 

reek is doubtful) Jn.1213 and Symm. Cant. 79. 

3 Sothe modern Arab sleeps, ¢.g., on the roof of the mosque 
(Doughty); a 82/azt (nbpiy) is still the chief article of his 
wardrobe —an oblong piece of thick woollen stuff, used for an 
outer garment hy day and fora coverlet by night. See Dozy, 
Dict. des Vétements des Arabes, 39. 

4 For the unintelligible n2’D¥ (Judg.418) read with Che. 
Awe ; a more technical term than #83 (Gratz) is required. 
Moore (ad@ee.) frankly states that the main exegetical tradition 
points to a coarse rug or wrap. 
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summer, in the absence of a latticed upper chamber, huts 
of boughs on the flat roof could be used (for a descrip- 
tion of such see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 89) . 

The bed itself is called generally (¢) per mittah 

(from my, ‘to stretch.' cb «Aum from xXivw: Gen. 
482 etc.); (b)nzwin, miskabh (properly ‘place 

2. Terms. for lying,’ Gen. 494 etc.); and (c) bry? ‘eres 

(properly bedstead, Prov. 716. i 

mer (once LITTER {g.2. @, Cant.37 RV) és used in 2 §,33r 
of a bier. avi is used collectively of the bedding, etc. in2 S. 
1728 (where read pl.) There seems to be no distinction 
between these three words : 6 and c occur together in parallelism 
in Job713, aandc similarly in Ps,66 [7]. The variant render- 
ing 'couch' is employed arbitrarily, for the sake of differentia- 
tion, by EV in Job713 (ayn), by AV in Am.312 (yy), by 
RV 2. (ay), and by EV in Am. 64 (ny). 

Other words rendered 'bed' are (d) yyy» s’ési#a’ (properly 
‘spread out,’ Ps. 636 [7], Job.1713), used also of the bed of 
wedlock in Gen. 494 (cp 1Ch.51); an extension of meaning 
similar to' that borne by «oéry in Heb. 134 (but cp Lk. 117 etc.); 
cp Ar. ‘irs, conjux, From the same root is derived also (e) pyp 
mass@, Is. 2320 (see below on 2 K. 315). 

In NT «oéry (cp above), kAtévy (Mk. 730 etc.2), eAuwidioy 
(Lk. 519 24, EV ‘couch’, and xpéS8aros = Lat. grabdatus, 
Mk.2 4 etc.). The Book of Judith adds orpwuvy (189), which 
may perhaps="I2 71D. 

For pues, Cant.39 AVing., see PALANQUIN, and for NY, 
26. 5 13, cp GARDEN. 

To-day the divan, or platform, which goes along the 
side or end of an Oriental room serves as a rest for the 
bedding. This arrangement may have been 
known in N. Israel as early as the time of 
Amos (see below § 5); but, if so, it was con- 
fined to the rich. What we know for certain is that the 
beds were movable (1S. 1925 : Saul wishes to have David 
brought to him in the bed), and this characterises all 
periods (see Lk. 5r3 and cp orpwrytw in Mk. 1415 Acts 
934). Thus (cp helqw, § 5) they could be used by day 
as seats or couches (Ezek. 23 41). In some cases the bed 
was fitted with a head (cp Gen. 4731), such perhaps as 
we find represented on Egyptian monuments (cp Wilk. 
op. cit. 1416 fig. 191). That Og, king of Bashan, 
had an iron éedstead, according to Dt. 8:11, is a state- 
ment of EV which most scholars would question. The 
wide application of Semitic words for ‘bed' justifies 
the rendering ‘ couch of death '—z.e., sarcophagus.4 

Basaltic sarcophagi abound in the E. of Jordan, and 
a giant could well be enclosed in 'Hiram's tomb,' as 
the Bedouins still designate one of them,® which is said 
to measure twelve feet by six. 

The cloths or rugs spread over a bedstead were 
called ayyanp (Prov.7 26), and very possibly the singular 


of this word is to be substituted for the obscure ap 
and 339 found in 1 S.19:3 16 and 2 K. 815 respectively 


(see above, § 2, on Judith 139), Neither of the latter 
words was understood in antiquity,® and the revisers 


lows ‘couch, 
cradle, bier,' new Heb. py, 'a bower in the vineyard’; Ges.- 
Bu. illustrates by Ar. ‘a7¥, * wooden frame.’ 

2 In 74 the word does not appear in the best texts (so RV). 

3 For M81), however, ‘3 Pesh. Gei. read Mh, ‘staff’; cp Heb. 
1121. 

4 We can hardly say with Driver (Dew#. 53) that 'the 
supposed meaning of vy is little more than conjectural.' The 
evidence from a comparison of usages is overwhelming. If 
E&Smunazar can use 351 forhis death-couch, the Deuteronomic 
‘writer may of course use #7) for that of Og. Nw iy, indeed, 
occurs in a Palmyrene bilingual from et-Tayyibeh, in this 
Cp also 78D in 258,331, and the Syr. use of Jory. 
(n. 1 above). It must be remembered too that the Deutero- 
nomist assumes an oratorical:style. He ought not to be required 
to use the technical Hebrew term for sarcophagus, Tx (Gen. 
5026). Cp Schwally, ZA TW, 1398, p. 127, n. 3 (who would 
render either ‘ bed’ or [cp Aram. yp ‘bier '). 

5 So Rohinson. The huge size of the sarcophagus indicates 
the importance of the man whose body is placed in it. There 
1§ a vast sarcophagus of a saint near Samarcand. 

4 It should he mentioned, however, that in 2 K. 81s whilst 
GB represents the Hebrew word by xaBfa, Aq. and Symm. (and 
through them perhaps L) give 7} erpaya a4pn). 
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2 ftan_ 
struction. 


1. CpAss. eX, ‘bed, couch,’ Aram. xpry, 


sense. 








BEDAD 


have shown their perplexity in the former passage- by 
giving three alternative renderings. 

Of pillows we hear nothing in OT. In Mk. 438 we 

‘ have apooxepddatoy (cp Ezek. 13:8 G, 

4. Pillows. AV ‘pillow’ ; but it was an extemporised 
pillow; RV better, ‘ cushion.’ 

AV—even sometimes RV—does indeed assume the use of 
pillows. Thus (a) YONI (with suffix) is rendered ‘holster’ 
by AV in 1S.19%3 16 267 xx 1G and by AVmg. in x K. 196° 
and ‘pillow’ by AVin Gen. 28 1118. The word, howeves, denote; 
properly ‘the parts about one’s head,’ and is thus rendered by 
RV everywhere (¢.g., 15.1913, ‘at the head thereof’), and 
once even by AV in 1K. 196. The Heb. word finds its exact 


parallel in the ynda (withsuffix), ‘the parts about (one’s) feet’ 
(Ruths 14). 6) For Yd in 1§.1913 16, EV has ‘pillow,. 
while RV™mg. offers “quilt” or ‘network’ (so Ew., cp 735, a 
sieve); but see § 3. @ The ‘pillows’ of the prophetesses (so 
® mpooxepddacoy 5cp Vg. Pesh. Targ.) in Ez, 131829 are purely 
imaginary. nino appears to mean some kind of magical 
amulet carried by the prophetesses; cp Ass. sasé#, ‘to bind,’ 
kasitw (Del. in Baer, Hzek, xii. A). 

It is impossible to separate the subiect of beds from 
that of couches or divans. Amos, as a dweller in the 
country, directs his scorn against the luxury 
of the rich grandees ‘ that sit in Samaria in 
the corner of a couch, and on the silken cushions of 
a bed’ (Am. 3124, RV). The rendering of RV is 
indefensible: Damascus and damask haye no connec- 
tion (see DAMASCUS, § 6 n.). The passage has 
been cleared up with an approach to certainty by 
critical conjecture : it should run thus, ‘that sit in 
Samaria on the carpet (mBy3) of a couch, and on the 
cushion (avin) of adivan.’? From another passage, 
which also can be restored very nearly to its original 
clearness (see DAVID, § 12 n,), we learn that the conches 
of the great were richly adorned. The selfish grandees 
are described as those ‘ that lie upon conches (or beds, 
ning, of ivory,’ Am. 64). Such couches were sent as 
tribute by Hezekiah to Nineveh (XB 2 97, 1. 36), and the 
Amarna Tablets (520; ep 272028) speak of ‘beds’ (iru) of 
ivory, gold, and wood sent to the king of Egypt. Sotoo 
in Esther (16; cp 1 Esd. 36)we read of couchesadorned 
with gold and silver, and covered with rich tapestry and 
deckings from Egypt (cp Prov.716). Some of these 
couches would of course be used as beds. Such, at any 
rate, was the gorgeous bed («Aivy) in the tent of Holo- 
phernes. The description of it contains the first mention 
ofa‘ canopy’ (kwrdmior, Judith 10 21 139 16 19, originally 
a fly-net)—one of ,the results of Greek influence; 
HELLENISM, § 15. 


BEDAD (77a ;BapaA[BADEL]}, thefather of Hadad 
I, king of Edom, Gen.3635 1Ch.146 (BaApam IL). 
The name is seemingly a corruption of Bir-dadda—d.e., 
probably, Bir is Dadda (two names of the storm-god 
best known as Ramman) : cp with this Bir-zur (4g12, 
Panammwu inscr, from Zenjirli, 1, 3). Waiti, the ‘ king 
of Arabia’ conquered by~ ASur-bani-pal, had for his 
father Bir-dadda (KB 2222), a name which answers 
to the Assyrian name Bir-ramman (the eponym for 


5. Divans. 


848 B.c.). Hommel (Beitr. g. Ass., 1897, p. 270) 
derives from Be-(Ha)dad—z.e., by Hadad; —cp 
BAANA, BE-ESHTERAH, T.KC 


BEDAN (}'72 ; sapaw, or [Cod. Am.] s&wvEDAN). 

1. In an address ascribed to Samuel we find Bedan 
mentioned between Jerubbaal and Jephthah as one of 
the chief deliverers of Israel (1S.1211 MT). No such 
name occurs in the Book of Judges, however, and the 
form of the name is suspicious. 

Ew. supposed that the initial letter had been dropped, and 
that we should read Abdon (j33y, Judg. 1213). Abdon, how- 
ever, is one of the six ‘minor Judges’ introduced into the 





1 Cp Amos, §5 n. ;Che. Expositor, vi. 8, 366, JOR 10572, 
andon my, ‘mat,’ rug,’ ‘carpet ’see/#ér, Is.t26n, For I3wp3 
Gratz and Nowack give N32Y3, ‘on the covering of’ But 
is non-existent ; in Judg. 418 it is corrupt (see above). 
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historical scheme of Judges at a later time. The Targ. fanci- 
fully understands the name as ben-Dan~-z.e., Samson. F 
-The mention of Sisera in v, 9 entitles us to expect 
Barak, which name is actually read by & (Bapax [BAL]), 
Pesh. So We., Dr., Klo., Bu., Moore, H. P. Smith. 
2,’A Manassite, 1 Ch. 717 (Badap. [B), Sar [AL]) 5 perhaps a 
corruption of Abdon (nay). See MACHIR. 


BEDEIAH (1°13, more probably a textual corruption 
for NID, 1 Ch. 82zr} [so Gray, HPV 285, n. 12, who 
cites @® and Pesh.], than an abbreviation for 7'T3y 
[so Olsh. 277 6, 4, followed by BDB], a Levitical name 
in the list of those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. § 5 end) 
Ezral03s (Bapaia [B], Badald [AL], ma. ENT; 
aa( =1 Esd. 934 PELIAS, RV Pepias (treAtac [8B], 
traidelac [A], Badata [L]). By reading BERAIAH 
(g.v.) as above, we gain a second name in which 
creation (\/xr3) is referred to by the distinctive exilic 
and post-exilic term. See CREATION, § 30. 


BEE (7p34 meAicca; Dt.14¢ Judg. 148 Ps. 
118x2 Pr. 68 [@] Is. 718 Ecclus. 57 [N°] 113 4 Mace. 
1419}) has for its Hebrew name a word derived 
from a root meaning to lead (or to be led) in order. 
Thus it means properly a member of a swarm (cp 
examen from ex-ago). Besides the familiar incident of 
Samson finding a swarm of bees in the lion’s carcase 
(recalling Vergil’s story of Aristzeus and other classical 
allusions, see below), we have in the OT two references 
to the angry ‘assaults of bees on those who meddle with 
their hives (Dt.144 Ps. 11812 [MT] ;? cp 4 Mace. 1419), 
and a likening of the Assyrian power to a bee summoned 
by the sound of a hiss to settle on the land of Israel* 
(Iis.718). In Prov. 6, at the close of the exhortation 
to the sluggard to learn from the ant and her ways, 
G has the following addition to the Hebrew text :— 

Or go thou to the bee 
And learn how diligent she is 
And how noble (aweumjv) is thk work that she doeth ; 
Whose labours kings and private men use for health, 
And she is desired and honourable in the eyes of all = 
Though she be weak in strength, 
By honouring wisdom she is advanced. 
We may compare the words of the son of Sirach (1 b). 
The bee is little among such as fly, 
But her fruit is the chief of sweet things. 

The common bee of Palestine is Apis fasciata, Latr. ; 
some authorities regard it as a distinct species, others as a 
sub-speciesof the cosmopolitan honey-bee A pis mellifica. 
In favour of the latter view it is stated that when crossed 
with races of the same species it breeds freely; but, on 
the other hand, it differs in size and colour from the 
English bee, being smaller and lighter, and beautifully 
striped. The colonies are large and very many, Pales- 
tine being a country well adapted for the needs’ of 
insects which flourish in the sun and feed on flowers. 

Bees are found wild, making their hives in crevices of 
the rocks and hollow trees, etc.; and, even at the present 
day, many of the Arabs make a living by collecting wild 
honey and bringing it into the towns for sale. Bee- 
keeping is much practised in the East (where honey 
is largely used in cooking), the hives, according 
to Canon Tristram, being tubular structures 3 or 4 ft. 
long, and some 8 in. in diameter, roughly made of 
sun-dried mud. The ends of the tube are closed with 
a tile perforated with a hole for the access of the bees. 
Many of the hives are piled up together and covered 
with boughs for the sake of shade. When the combs 


1 This fem, word is a nomen wnttatis; the collective appears 
in Arab, as @iér or daby, a swarm of bees, also probably in 
emended text of 1$. 1426, 134, its bees (for ¥32) ;soG@, We., 
Dr., Bu., H. P. Smith. 

2 @ has ‘asbees about wax,’ which Ba., Che.) adopt ; but 
ayv1 comes from 439, a rival reading to yxy3 (Che. Ps.@)). In 
cod. & Ecclos. 57 a corrector has added ws peatooat extprByoy. 

3 The ancients believed that it was possible to summon bees 
by sounds, such as the beating of metal : see Verg. Georg, 465, 
and the other passages cited by Bochart (Azevoz. 410). 
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are stored with honey the end is removed and the comb 
pulled out with a hook. , It is possible .that this method 
of apiculture is of considerable antiquity —the art was 
well known in classical times, and the bee has been, as 
Darwin points out, ‘semi-domesticated from an ex- 
tremely remote period,'— but there is no reference to 
it in the OT or the NT. 

The temper of this race of bees is very irritable, and 
they are very revengeful; indeed, it seems that the 
farther East one travels, the more the bee is to be 
avoided. This eagerness to attack may explain such 
passages as J)t, 144 Ps.118122, which, if they referred 
to the English bee, would seem exaggerated. - A few 
years ago some hives of this Eastern race were introduced 
into the South of England, but proved so aggressive that 
they had to be destroyed. They are very active on the 
wing and fly great distances. 

The passage in Judg. (148), which describes Samson 
finding ‘a swarm of bees and honey in the carcase of 
the lion,' reads strangely. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that in the hot dry climate of Palestine the 
body of a lion might dry up quickly, and it is possible 
that the flesh of the animal might have been removed 
by ants. The skeleton might then form an attractive 
shelter for a hive. On the other hand, Baron Osten 
Sacken! has recently drawn attention to the widely- 
spread myth called Bugonia, which is that bees are 
generated in the bodies of dead animals, more especially 
in the carcases of 'oxen. This myth frequently occurs 
in ancient and medizeval literature,2 and was believed 
and quoted by distinguished naturalists as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its explanation, 
according to our author, lies in the fact that a true fly 
(Eristalis tenax, one of the Diptera), which mimics a 
bee so closely as to deceive those who are not entomo- 
logists, lays its eggs in decaying meat. This provides 
food for the maggots. After the pupa stages emerges 
the mature insect. As it flies away, it would be almost 
certainly taken for a bee. The theory is ingenious; but 
it does not account for the honey in the lion's carcase, 
and at present, although the #rista/is undoubtedly lays 
its eggs in filth, the evidence that it does so in dead 
bodies is somewhat scanty. 

A story parallel to Samson's is to the effect that 
recently, when the tomb of Petrarchat Arqua was opened, 
it was found that a swarm of bees had made their 
honeycomb on the remains of the poet. 

The Palestine bee, which is found S. of Mount 
Carmel, differs from the Syrian bee found in Asiatic 
Turkey N. of that district. The latter is of a deeper 
gray. Both races are larger than the Cyprian bee, 
which is slender and wasp-like. The Egyptian bee 
resembles the Syrian in size, but is yellow and of an 
unusually fierce temperament. See also HONEY. 

N. M.—A. E. S. 


BEELIADA (U'POUR, § 42, i2., "Baal knows,’ or 
‘whom B. deposits’ [for safe custody; cp Ar. wada‘a, 
‘deposuit’; see Kerber, Ligenz. 39]; the Massoretic 


vocalisation intentionally disguises the word 723), one’ 


of the sons of DAvID [g.v.,§ 11¢] (1Ch.147, Badreydae 
[BX], -AA\cada [A], Baarcada [L]; Ti.’stext evade). This, 
the original form of the name, was later altered by the 
scrupulous copyists to ELIADA in 2 8. 536 (but BaakiAad 


[L] and -e:ua@ in B's secondary [see DAviD, § 11 (d) 
list) and 1 Ch. 38, when Baal had become Beenie 


as a name of God (WRS, O7/C® 68). Cp BAAL, i. 
5 5 

BEELSARUS (BeeAcapoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 58=Ezra 
22, BILSHAN. 


BEELTETHMUS (BeeATe@moc [B]), 1 Esd. 216. 
See REHuM, 5. 


1 Bullettino della Socteté Entomologica Italiana, tom. 25 
(931. 
2 See the references in Bochart, Higrez, 4 10. 
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‘BEELZEBUL, as in RV™&:; EV Beelzebub: a 
aame of the ruler of the demons (ApywN TWN AdI- 
MONIG)N), Mt. 1025 122427 Mk. 322 Lk. 1115 18 ft. 

-EV follows Text. Rec., which has BeeAgeBovB (so Pesh.); but 
inal ¢@ is better, attested (BeeAgeBovdA [cA Syr,Hcl.J 5 so Ti. 

Treg) WH, following B and partly », read 

1. Form everywhere BeegeBoua, which, Weiss insists, must 

of name. be original; but this scepticism as to the A in 

feed is paradoxical. The word BeegeBova is in- 
2xplicable and hardly pronounceable, and ‘the famous passage 
n Mt.1025, where the otxodeowdrys is said to he insultingly 
railed Bee()zebul, implies the speaker's consciousness that 
?¥3 is one element in the title. 

The name differs in two respects from the traditional 
name of the god of Ekron : (1) its first part is Aramaic, 
2 ti and (2) its last letter is not 6 but 4 

» Explanation. Still, we cannot doubt that Béelzébiil is 
identical with Ba&l-zébiib. This heathen god seemed 
at one moment to be the rival of Yahwé (2 K.13), and 
his name naturally rose to Jewish lips when demoniacal 
possession was spoken of, because of the demoniacal 
origin assumed for heathen oracles. The title occurs 
nowhere in Jewish literature, and must, therefore, have 
lost its popularity after the time of Christ. There were, 
in fact, so many names of demons that we cannot he 
surprised that some once popular names passed out of 
use. If we ask how the name Beel-zebub, or rather 
Beel-zebul, carrie to be popular, the answer is—first, that 
the title Baa-zebul was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron, but was once known in Palestine pretty widely, 
so that a traditional knowledge of it, as well as of the 
synonymoustitle BAAL-ZEPHON [g.v. ], can be presumed 
among the Jews and their neighbours even apart from 
2K. 1; andnext, that Lk. 954shows that special interest 
was felt by the Jews of the time of Christ in the strange 
narrative in which the name Baal-zebub occurs. That 
the form Baal-zebiil was generally preferred may be 
presumed from the best accredited Greek text of the 
Gospels —the knowledge of this form must have come 
to the Jews by tradition and by intercourse with their 
neighbours — but it is probable enough that Béel-zebab 
also was current, and from Mt.1025 we are obliged to 
assume that some teachers pronounced the name Beel- 
zebud, with the view of interpreting it Beel-débaitha = 
olxodeorérns, ‘lord of the house’—" and n being easily 
interchanged. (An analogy for this can be found in 
the Elohist's play upon Zebulun, as if Zebudun, in 
Gen. 8020.) The interpretation was correct (see BAAL- 
ZEBUB, § 3), though the ‘house’ of which Jesus and 
his contemporaries thought was, not on the mountain 
of God (cp BAAL-ZEPHON, ‘lord of the [mansion of 
the] north), but in the ‘ recesses of the pit' 4 (Is.14z5). 
Though the demons might be allowed to pervade 
the upper world (cp Eph.22), the place from which 
they proceeded was the 'abyss' (the Abaddou of Rev. 
Our 6 

He things now stand, therefore, it is best to suppose 
BAAL-ZEBUB [¢.¥., § 3] to be a modification in the direc- 
tion of cacophony for religious reasons (cpGog, Magog) 
which did not hold its ground. Ba&l-zébiil is probably 
the original form, and it meant ‘lord of the mansion '— 
z.e,, to the Jews of NT times, "lord of the nether world.’ 
The reading of the received Greek text is assimilated to 
the reading of the traditional Hebrew text. 

Over against this view stands that of the old scholar 
Lightfoot (still defended by Arn, Meyer, Jesw Mutter- 

sprache, 49), which connects -zebul with 

3. Other ex- ban, ‘ dung,’ bist, Soa, ‘dung-making,' in 

planations. new Hebrew; cp ba, ‘to offer to idols.’ 
The idea is that ‘lord of flies’ was changed into ‘ lord 
of dung,' to show abhorrence of henthenism. Such 
transformations are, no doubt, in the later Jewish spirit; 

1 Cp &,’s ZaBové for ZABup [¢.v., 1]. 

2 She’dl, on this theory, is ironically described as the bin, the 
‘palace’ or ‘mansion’ of the demons, as in Ps. 4915 (according to 
one possible view, see PSALMS, SBOT where We. reads BD) of 
the wicked rich. 
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but this particular one is improbable.t ‘Lord of flies’ 
(could we assume that this was the original meaning) was 
itself, as a title, bad enough; nor would the people, who 
feared the demons so much, have ventured to speak too 
disrespectfully of the archdemon (cp Ashmedai or 
Asmodéus, which to a Hebrew ear meant the ‘ destroyer' 
—not a disrespectful title); lastly, on Lightfoot's 
theory the name ought to be Beel-zebel : it is shown 
elsewhere that a late editor detected the new Hebrew 
word zede/, ‘dung,’ in the name I-zebel (JBZEBEL). 
Lightfoot's theory, then, must be abandoned, as Baudis- 
sin holds. But Baudissin's own theory (adopted from 
Hitzig) is not really more satisfactory. He thinks that 
Baal-zebul is simply a euphonic modification of Baal- 
zebub, the consonant which closed the first syllable 
being repeated at the close of the second part of the 
word.2 

This, however, leaves Baal-zebub unexplained, for 
Baudissin's theory of the name is scarcely admissible. 

See Selden, De Dis Syris, 26; Lightfoot, Hore 
Hebraice, on Mt. 1224Lk. 1115; Movers, Die Phinizier 
(41), l260f. ; Riehm's article in WB), The latter 
revives an old theory of Storr and Doderlein that éé'ef 
débaba in Aramaic might mean either ‘lord of flies’ or 
‘an enemy,’ éx@pds dvOpwiros (Mt. 13 28) = did Bodos. 
This is doubtless plausible. We must at least admit 
that the common people cannot without instruction have 
attached a meaning to -sedz/, But how has Beelzebul 
(half Hebrew, half Aramaic) fixed itself in the Gospel 
tradition? Pesh. too retains Beelzebub. Baudissin's 
article in Herzog, P2Z@) (learnedand thorough) adopts 
the ordinary view, as far as Baal-zebub is concerned. 

T. K. Cc. 

BEER (383, ‘well,’ § ror). 1. (7d @péap [BAFL]). 
A station of the Israelites, apparently between Heshbon 
and the Arnon (Nu.2116 [JE}). See NAHALIEL ; 
WANDERING, § 8; and cp, below, BEER-ELIM. The 
interest of Beer is not geographical but literary. The 
discovery of the well was commemorated (the narrator 
gives us to understand) by a song. The song with its 
context runs thus, according to MT,— 

And from there to Beer: that is the well whereof Yahwé 
said unto Moses : Assemble the people, and I will give them 
water. Then sang Israel this song = 

Spring up, O well ; greet ye it with a song. 

Well, that the princes have dug, 

The nobles of the people have Bored: 

With the sceptre— with their staves. 
And from Midbar {EV the wilderness] to Mattanah; and from 
Mattanah to Nahaliel; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth. 

The historical character of this statement has generally 
been assumed. Ewald, however, is on the road to a 
very different theory when he remarks that such a well- 
song would become a source of joy to the labourers who 
thenceforward used it (Hist.2204). He sees, in fact, 
that it is essentially a popular song. Robertson Smith, 
too, finely speaks of ‘the exquisite song in which the 
Hebrew women as they-stand round the fountain, 
waiting their turn to draw, coax forth the water which 
wells up all too slowly for their impatience."? We 
should not expect the origin of such a song to be 
remembered; nor is there anything in the words to 
suggest the occasion ascribed to it in JE. More prob- 
ably it arose in the dry country of the south of Judah, 
where springs were the most valued possession (cp Judg. 
115 Josh. 1519 Gen. 2619 #). The * princes,’ ‘nobles,’ 
and ‘captains' (for ppnoa we read mppno; cp Judg. 
59-14) referred to are the sheikhs of the clan. When 


1 avdaba, the present writer thinks, has no connection with 


bba, ‘dung.’ It is pointed in imitation of O'yipy, 'abomina- 
4 a PY 
tions,’ and should really he read BY; ba, ‘heaps of stones,’ z¢., 
altars of stone. Cp, however, Ipor., § 2 (6). 
2 Hitzig (KL Proph., by Steiner, 267) compares @.’s Ap Paxoup 
(Habakkuk) ; Baudissin adds Bab el-mandel for Bab el-Mandeh. 
3 ‘The Poetry of the OT,' Brit. Quart, Rev. Jan. 18773 cp 


RS(2} 135. The expression ‘coax_ forth' was suggested by 
Herder. The fountain is credited by primitive races with per- 
sonality. 
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a fresh well has been found, the sheikhs go through the 
symbolic form of digging for it with staves, and the poets 
of the clan greet the well with a song. 

Does MT give us the whole of the song? Can 
Midbar be used as a proper name?, Surely not. And, 
when we examine the MSS of @, we find some justifi- 
cation for the hypothesis of Budde, that the text of the 
itinerary originally ran, ‘ And from there to Beer ; and 
from Beer to Nahaliel and from Nahaliel to Bamoth,' 
and that an editor who knew the song of the well, and 
desired to do it honour, inserted it between the first and 
the second items in the list, with the additional line, 
‘Out of the wilderness a gift’ (see MATTANAH). See 
Budde, New World, March 1895; Preuss, Jahrbb., 
1895,p. 491 # ; Franz Del. ZK W, 1882,p. 449 7 

2. A place to which JorHAM ty fled from his brother 
Abimelech, Judg. 92x (8acnp [B], papa [A], Bypa [L]). 
In OS (23873; 10620} it is identified with a village 
called Bera, 8m. N. of Eleutheropolis. The context, 
however, gives us no data for determining the site of 
the ‘ well’ in question. 


BEEROTH (¢.v.) and even Beersheba have been suggested. 
Kh. el-Bireh, W. of ‘Ain Shems, is considerably more than 
8m. N. of Beit Jibrin. T.K.C. 


BEERA (NIN, ‘well’; Batata [B], BeHpa [A]; 
om. L.), b. Zophah, in genealogy of ASHER (1 Ch. 
737). 


BEERAH (83, 'well'), a Reubenite prince, son 
of Baal, carried off by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Ch. 56 (BeHA 
(BI, -Hpa [A], Bapa [L]). He is identified by the 
rabbins with Beeri, the father of the prophet Hosea. 


BEER-ELIM (0° SN3 [Ba. Gi], ‘well of tere- 
binths' (?) or 'of sacred trees’; cpeap TOY aidLelim 
[BNAQI']), a place apparently on the northern border 
of Moab, answering to EGLAIM on the south (Is. 158). 
It is generally identified with the Brrr of Nu. 2116, 
Some identify it also with the Alema of 1 Macc. 526; 
but see ALEMA. 


BEERI (°N3, ‘ belonging to the well’ or "BEER,' § 
76; cp above). 

1. A Hittite, the father of suUDITH (i. 4 Esau's wife, Gen. 
2634 (Benp [AD], BaimrA [E] Batwp [L]). It is impossible to 
reconcile this description with that of Adah in the genealogy in 
Gen. 362, for which see BASHEMATH, 1. 

2, The fatlier of Hosea, Hos. 11 (6 Benple}t, [BAQ]). 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI (°85 ‘1? (83), a well in the 
Negeb, famous in Hebrew tradition as the scene of 
Hagar’s theophany (Gen. 1614), and no doubt connected 
with a sanctuary (St. ZA TW 1349['82]). Beside this 
sacred well was the abode of Isaac (Gen. 2462 2511). 
The name is mentioned only by J; E, who 
gives nearlythe same account of the theophany 
(218-21), speaks simply of ‘a well.' According to RV, 
Beer-lahai-roi means ‘well of the living one who sees 
me.’ 

So the Versions (16 14 : hpéap of évesacov [e]iSov [ADL], 2426 
25 xx 2. vis $pdccws [ADEL]; Pesh. in all three fame? Joho 
tS fas). Thisrendering, however, is inconsistent with that given 
of El Roi in 1613, '4 God that seeth'; we should expect, not 
+84 °n, but '85 "7, and, even apart from this, +4 cannot be equiva- 
dent to be, ‘God ’ (the phrase ‘0 by is late). Probably, there- 
fore, we should render with We. (Prod.(4} 330; ET 326), ‘living 
is he who sees me,” and explain this by the light of Hagar’s 
words in v.13, which, as they stand, are unintelhigible, hut may, 
by the correction of nbn into ombe,1 and the insertion of *nx} 
between ‘TN and “MN (the resemblance of these three words 
accounts for the omission of one), be interpreted thus 7‘ Haye I 
seen God and remained aliveafter my vision (of God)'?' El Roi 
(lit. God of vision’) will then mean ‘ the God who is seen’ (cp 
Gen. 22 4. 

These explanations of E]-Rd'i and Beer-lahai-ro'i 
are too plainly not original. According to analogy, 
snd (wrongly vocalised. /ahaz) ought to be a noun in the 
construct state. Instead of dakai we should doubtless 





1. Name. 


2 Cpond in MT of 1S. 333 Zread p»qby with @BAL. 
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vocalise 22/, ‘jaw-bone' ; vod (?)is some animal's name, 
not known in the later Hebrew, and perhaps of Arabic 
origin. , The name misread Lahai-roi should; therefore, 
be rendered’ ‘ Antelope's (?) jaw-bone.' 

Another explanation is proposed by Hommel (AA7, 209). 
Adhering to the points as regards the syllable Zaz, he compares 
the S. Ar. name Luhai-‘atht. He does not account for 70% 


Should *w" be 1! (see REu)? Samson's Lehi, however, supplies 
a more obvious clue. 

Léhi, ‘jaw-bone,' was a name given to any prominent 
crag, from a fancied resemblance to a jaw-bone. See 
Leni ; and cp Onugnathos (8vou “yvdos}, a promontory 
on the coast of Laconia, and * Camel's jaw-bone' (an 
Arabic name, Yakiit, iv. 3589 7 ; cp We. Vakidi, 298, 
n. 2).2 

According to E, the well was in the 'wilderness of 
Beersheba (Gen.2114); J, more precisely, states that it 

©. Site, WS ‘on the way to Shur' (167), ‘between 

. * Kadesh and Bered' {v. 14). Jerome knew of 
a ‘well of Hagar' (OS1013}; does he mean the tra- 
ditional well in the W’ady e/-Muwetleh? This strangely 
formed wady is at the foot of mountains of the same 
name, and Palmer thinks that there was once a large 
city here (‘ perhaps one of the ‘* cities of the south”’’), 
One of the wells has special sanctity, and is connected 
by the Bedouin with Hagar. Two caves appear to be 
ancient. The smaller,.at the upper end of the wady, 
on the right hand, was apparently a Christian chapel; 
the other, on the: opposite side, seems to have served 
as the hermitage (Palmer, Desert ¢ the Exodus, 2 
354). As to the ‘jaw-bone' rock no positive state- 
ment can be ventured. On the geographical state- 
ment in v.14, see BERED, i. To the suggestions there 
made it may be added that the ‘ way to SHUR’ (g.v.) 
would be one of the regions called by the Assyrians 
Musri, According to the original tradition Hagar 
seems to have fled, not to Egypt, but to a N. Arabian 
district called by a name which was confounded with 
Mizraim (Egypt). This, and not Egypt, was really her 
native country; this too was the country from which, 
according to E, she took a wife for her son Ishmael 
(2121). SoWi. AQF 30 f, See HaGar, §1; Isaac, 
§ 2; MIZRAIM, § 2 ; MORIAH. T.K.C. 


BEEROTH (M83; BHpwe [BKAL]), a city of 
Benjamin. 

In Josh. 18 25, Benpw6a [E], BnOwewe [L], 2 S.42 [A omits] 5 
gentilic Beerothite (nhwan; Bypwéaos [BAL], 2 Sam. 424 
59 ;BnOwp. [EA], Bape: (LI, 2 Sam. 2337; ‘Ngan, EV Bero- 
vTHITe, tCh. 119 36 Bepée. [B], 6 Bypwd [A], 6 Bnpwés [L)). 

According to Josh. 9 17(Beipwr [B*], ByOwp [B2>™8-]), 
it belonged originally to the Gibeonite confederation ; 
and, according to 2S.43, there was at one time a 
migration of its inhabitants to Gittaim (see ISHBAAL, 1). 
Men of Beeroth are mentioned in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. §9,§ 8c); Ezra2es=Neh. 729 (Bypws 
[B], a8ypwd [L.]} 2 Esd. 519 (Bnpoy [B]-Bypwe? [A}). 
It ig named by Eus. (cp Reland, 618-19), and is now 
represented by the modern £7 Sixeh (which still owes 
its name to its abundant supply of water), a village of 
about 800 inhabitants, in a poor district, about 9 m. 
N. from Jerusalem, on the Shechem road. _ Tradition 
assigns it as the place where Joseph and Mary missed 
Jesus from the company of returning pilgrims (Lk. 
2 43 45). : 

BEEROTH OF TEE CHILDREN OF JAAKAN, 
RV Beeroth Bene-Jaakan ({Py"2 NTSB, ‘wells 
of the b'ne Ja‘&kan'), a halting-place in the desert, Dt. 
106 (BHpwO yiwNn 1aKelm [BAL]), where it is men- 
tioned before MOSEROTH.% This notice is pré-Deutero- 
nomic, and belongs to a fragment of E's list of stations 


1 So first We. Prof. lc. . cp Moore, Judges, 347. It seemsa 
natural inference that El-roi originally referred to an antelope- 
god (so Ball, Genesis SBOT) . 

2 The Samar, text'has for this verse :'And the children of 
Israeljoprneyed from Moseroth and encamped among the b'ne 

aakan, 
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which has been inserted hy the editor (Bacon, 77##. 
Trad. 207 f.; cp Meyer, ZA TW 1118; Dr. Deud. 
120). In Nu.333z/ the same name occurs (shortened 
into BENE-JAAKAN, JPM? yal Bavaca [B] ; -vixav [A]; 
-(\)axay [F] ; javex. [L]) after Moseroth ; but the list 
of stations in Nu. 33 is of late editorial origin (cp Kue, 
Hex. 98, 102). The spot probably lay somewhere on 
the edge of the Arabah. Cp JAKAN, and WANDER- 
INGS, § 8. 


BEERSHEBA (PAY "83, § 107—#.e., ‘well ofseven,’ 
rather than 'seven wells' — see below, §3; BHpcaBee 
1. References. [BAL] ; in Josh. 1528 BupcaBed [A]; 
; in Gen. 213: gpeap opKkicmoy 
[ADL], 2633 . opxoy [ADEL], it is taken as mean- 
ing ‘ well of the oath’).1_ One of the Simeonite towns 
in the southern territory of Judah (Josh.192), on the 
border of the cultivated land, came to be regarded, 
for the greater part of history, as the remotest point 
of Canaan in that direction; whence the phrase 
‘from Dan to Beersheba’ (28.1721), which, after 
the fall of the N. kingdom, became from 'Geba to 
Beersheba’ (2 K,288), or ‘from Reersheba to Mt. 
Ephraim' (2 Ch.194 BenpeaBee [B]), and in the post- 
exilic period 'from Beersheba to the valley of Hinnom ' 
(Neh. 1127 BenpoaBee [B], Bepo. [A], 30 BenpoaPee [B], 
Bepo. [A]). Yet Beersheba, though the practical, was 
not the ideal, border of the Holy Land. This ran 
along the 'river of Egypt,' the present WBdy el-‘Arish, 
nearly 60 m. SE. of Beersheba. 

An account of the origin of the name and the planting 
of the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba is given in the story 
of Abraham (Gen. 2122 7. E); but another story belong- 
ing to another document (J) assigns the origin of the 
well and its name to Isaac (Gen.26 26-33). It was the 
scene of more than one theophany in patriarchal times. 
It was an important sanctuary frequented even by N. 
Israel in the time of Amos (55 dpéap rof 8pxou [BAQ]), 
‘who refers with disapproval to those who swear by the 
life of the divine patron? of Beersheba (814). It was 
in Beersheba that the two sons of Samuel are said to 
have exercised their judgeship (1S.82), and a day's 
journey thence into the wilderness is placed the incident 
of the 'juniper' tree in the life of Elijah (1K.193 7 
BepoaBee [A]). Beersheba was the birthplace of the 
mother of King, Joash (2K. 121[2] 2Ch.241). In 
post-exilic times it was inhabited by men of Judah. 

The ruins at‘Beersheba, belong apparently to early Christian 
days. The Oxomastica describe it as a large place with a 
Roman garrison (103 32 234100). In the time of Jerome the 
place was of some importance ; later, it became an episcopal see : 
but by the fourteenth century it had become deserted and ruined: 

It is represented by the modern Bér es--Seba’, on the 
W. es-Seba', 28 m. SW. from Hebron (Rob. BF# 1300 

: ~). Whilst the arable land of Palestine 

2. een: Fy ait comes to an end with Beersheba, 

cation. and the country to the south of it is usually 

barren, there are, for nearly 30 m. S. of Beersheba, 

ruins of old villages gathered round wells; they 
evidently date from Roman times. 

On Josh. 192, ‘ Beersheba and Sheba,' seeSHEMA (i.). 

[WRS (Rel. Sem. () 181) remarks ‘ The sanctuary of 
Beersheba properly consisted of the '*Seven Wells” 
which gave the place its name.' Among 
the Arabs a place called * Seven Wells’ 
is mentioned by Strabo (16424). Robertson Smith ha5 
also given abundant evidence of the sanctity attaching 
to the groups of seven wells among the Semites. Even 
to-day seven wells or cisterns seem to have the power of 
undoing witchcraft (ZDPV 7106). This view is due 
to Stade (Gesch. i, 127}, who thinks that the postposition 
of the numeral was Canaanitish ; but, as in the case of 
Kirjath-arba (see HEBRON, i.), the theory is doubtful. 
"Well of Seven’ is not inexplicable; 'Well of (the)Seven 


3. Derivation. 


1 The Hebrew verb ‘ to swear" means literally 'to come under 
the influence of seven things.’ See WRS, Red, Sem.(?) 181 f. 
2 MT gives ‘ way’ (cultus) : see Amos, § no. 
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gods’ is intrinsically a probable meaning. Few persons, 
it is to be hoped, go to Beersheba looking for seven 
wells. Gautier affirms that there are now only three, 
though there may once have been more (Souvenirs de 
Terre Sainte,) 147; but cp his letter in Erp. Times, 
10328 (Apr. 99). Trumbull (4x. Times, 889 [Nov. 
*96]} also states that he saw three wells, but adds that 
at some distance he saw the remains of a fourth and a 


fifth. He admits that there may once have been more 
than five. Cp also Dr. Exp. Times, 7567 f- (Sep. 
°96). For descriptions of Beersheba as it is to-day, 


see Rob. BR 1204; Guérin, /udée, 2 278 283; Séjourné, 
Rev, bibligue, 1895, p. 265.1 G.A.S, 


BE-ESHTERAH (TIAYY } in Josh. 21 27 (BOcOpaNn 


[B], -pp. [L1, Bee@apa [A], perhaps an abbreviation 
for FWY M2, ‘house of Astarte’ (cp Ges., Nestle, 
Lig, 114,etc.). Hommel, however (Beitr. f. Ass., 1897, 
p- 268), explains ‘ by Ashtar’; cp the S. Ar. snfiya, ‘ by 
Athtar (z.e., Ashtar).’ Gray (HPN 127)also is against 
the supposed abbreviation of dé into 64. See ASH- 


TAROTH. 


BEETLE, RV Cricket bin ; odiomayue? 
[BAFL] : Lev.1l22t). By the word so rendered is 
almost certainly intended a species of locust or grass- 
hopper ; the name is one of four used in the verse to 
denote ‘ winged creeping things that go upon all fours, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal upon 
the earth.” The Hebrew name has passed into Aramaic, 
post-biblical Hebrew, and Armenian; in Arabic avjala 
means ‘atroop of horses’ or ‘a troop of locusts’ (cp 
Joel24), and the connected verb means ‘to proceed in 
a long train,’ as do locusts. ‘ Beetle’ is at all events a 
wrong rendering ; for the Coleoptera have, as arule, legs 
ill adapted for ‘ leaping upon the earth,’ and are seldom 
or never eaten ; whereas certain kinds of crickets, as of 
locusts, are fried and eaten by Eastern nations. It is 
impossible, however, to identify the species (if any) 
referred to. Cp also Locust, § 2. 


BEGGAR, BEGGING. See ALMs, § 4. 
BEHEADING. See LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12. 


BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN. two real or sup- 
posed animals grouped together in Job 4015-41, but 
1. Menti £ nowhere else in the canonical books 

» Menston OF (see however below).2 Béhémoth (nioa) 

Behemoth. is no doubt an intensive plural form, and 
means ‘a colossal beast.’ It occurs (@} in Job 4015-24, 
probably (4) in Is. 306, but hardly (c) in Ps. 7322.8 

In (a) the animal so called is described at length. This 
description is followed by a sketch of Leviathan, and most 
critics have thought, specially on the ground of the ‘hyper- 
bolical’ expressions, that the two pictures are later insertions in 
the speeches of Yahwé (see Jos). Whether the expressions 
are fitly called ‘ hyperholical,’ we shall see presently. Almost 
all modern critics, whether they separate Job 4015-41 from the 
main body of the speeches of Yahwi: or not, have thought that 
Béhémoth is a Hebraised form of an Egyptian word for the 
hippopotamus (J-ehe-wedu, ‘water-ox ’), hut there is no philo- 
logical basis for this opinion.4 In (6) Is. 306 333 niona Rvp 
is probably to be rendered ‘Oracle of the monster (béhémith) 








1 ’Axpis according to the order in @BAFL; drrasis is men- 
tioned in hexaplaric MSS as arendering by dAdos.’ 

2 It will be seen that on one strongly supported theory there 
are parallels to this combination. 

3 The versions render Béhéméth as follows:—n (a) Onpta 
[LXX], xz¥vq [Aq. Theod.], in (6)r&v rerparddwr [LXX], eTyv7n 
[Aq. Sym. Th.], in (¢) erqvodys [(LXX, Sym.]. 

4 So independently WMM (Eeypr,§ 9). The objections are 
as follows:—-(z) The final #4 in Behemoth is unaccounted for 
(Lepsius). (z) The Egyptians had several names for the hippo- 
potamus (¢.g., ert, ‘abeast that rolls itself in the mud’)‘ But 
the texts nowhere mention che Teh (3) The form, if it 
existed, would be s@u-ehe (P. C. Coak). It is strange that 
Jablonski, who died in 1757, and could know only Coptic, and 
that imperfectly should he consulted in preference to Birch, 
who, after supposing himself to have found the old Egyptian 
original of Behemoth in dekhanea, discovered afterwards that 
the name was really &feé (Renonf, Z.xositer, July 1897). Cp 
RemPHaN. Onan analogous attempt to justify the interpreta- 
tion of Leviathan as a crocodile, see col. 520, n. 3. 
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of the south land.’! This is the heading of a short fragmentary 
passage of prophecy, and refers to the description of Egypt at 
the end of v. 7as ‘Rahab the quelled one’ (see RawaB, 1 § 1D. 
‘The south-land’ (Negeb) is here, as in Dan.89 lls 7, a 
designation of the second of the two empires which endangered 
Palestine,—z.¢,, Egypt, —the other being Safin, ‘the northland’ 
(Jer. 1615 Zech. 26 [xo])—z.¢., in a large sense, Babylonia. So 
Del, The heading in v, 6 may be very late. 

Delitzsch finds Béhémoth also in (¢) Ps. 7322, ‘As for me, I 
was senseless and ignorant, I was a Béhémoth toward thee’ 
(Del., Nowack). This rendering is correct, if the text is sound, 
and if the speaker is an individual. If, however, the speaker 
is to he understood collectively, we may perhaps render, ‘ 1 was 
(like) the beasts toward thee.’ So Ba.; but the absence of the 
particle of comparison is a difficulty. If we compare 49 10[11} 
926{7] it becomes plausible to read, with Gratz, misan 
‘On, ‘I was devoid of understanding toward thee.’ 

Leviathan (;n}, livydthan, ‘wreathed'—i.e., ‘gather- 
ing itself in folds’ ; or perhaps of Bab. origin) is a 

: designation of a mythic serpent in 
2. Of Leviathan. all the passages in which it occurs, 
unless Job 411 be anexception.2. See also LEVIATHAN. 

It is found (2) in job ete (4025) ‘Canst thou draw up3 
Leviathan with a hook, (and) press "down his tongue with a 
cord? y (e)Job 38, ‘Let those who lay a ban upon the sea 4curse 
it, (those) who are appointed to rouse up Leviathan’; (/) Is. 
271, ‘In that day shall Yahwi: punish Leviathan the fugitive 
serpent, and Leviathan the coiled serpent, and he shall slay the 
dragon in the sea’., .(g)Ps.7414, ‘Thou didst shatter the heads 
of Leviathan, and gavest his [carcase] to be food for the jackals’ 55 
(h) Ps. 10426,6 ‘There do the dragons move ,along, (there is) 
Leviathan whom thou didst form to be its ruler. To these refer- 
ences, two supplied by apocryphal writers may be added :() 
En. 607-9, cp 24,43 (7) 4 Esd. 649-523; cp Apoc. Bar. 29 4. 

In the present article we shall desert the zoological 
explanation of B&éhémdth and Leviathan, leaving the 

field open to another writer to represent the 


@ Rath, more generally received opinion (see HIPPO- 
mythical 

POTAMUS, CROCODILE). Strong reason 
monsters. 


will have to be shown for not interpreting 
these strange forms with some regard to mythology. 
No one would assert that the author of Job had an 
altogether distinct mythological conception; but modern 
commentators who disregard the mythic basis of the 
descriptions make a serious mistake. 

It was natural in 1887 to look for illustrations of the 
Jnb passages, (d)and (e),to Egypt,’ though reference 
should have been made, not to the fantastic griffins on 
certain wall-paintings, but to the idealisation of the 
ordinary monsters of the Nile in the mythic narratives 
of R& and Osiris. ‘There are supernatural as well as 
natural hippopotamuses and “crocodiles, and it is a 
specimen of these which the poet has given us. The 
descriptions are hyperbolical and unpleasing, if referred 
to the real monsters of the Nile; they are not so if 
explained of the ‘‘ children of defeat,” with the dragon 
Apopi at their head,’ which the poet, by a fusion 


1 The alternative explanation ‘Oracle of the beasts of the 
south’—7.¢., of the desert which’ adjoins the south of Judah— is 
less natural. Why ‘the south’ instead of ‘ the desert’? And why 
are serpents called nipq2, ‘beasts’? mM)" would have been 
more in place. Cp SBOT on Is. 306. 

2 G renders Leviathan as follows :—in (d) Spéxovra (Aq. Sym. 
Aavrabay), in (e) 7d wéya Kiros (Aq. Sym. Aeviaday, Th. dpa- 
xovra), in (1) ror Spaxovra. (Aq. Sym. Th. AsueaGav) [twice], in 
(g) trav dpaxcdvrwy (Aq. Acutadav), in (2) dpdxav. 

a yeiona for MT 7A. The final letter of v. 24 (now SBR, ‘his 
spout) and the first letter of v. 25 became effaced. Ewald 
(Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr. 791) makes an elaborate attempt to 
account for the absence of the interrogative particle (7) in MT. 
based on the theory that the Arabic word for crocodile (d2msa%) 
existed in the Hebrew vocabulary of Job. Similarly Budde ; 
Duhm leaves the point undecided. Against this, see Che. Ex- 
positor, July 1897. 

4 Read DB} for O\, with Gunkel, to restore parallelism ; cp Ps. 
7413 1de5 £ Is. 271, 

5 Reading Dye? Saxn [nth yam. Cp Fox. 

6 Reading D°P3A for the scarcely possible nvix, ‘ships’; and 
correcting 13 pniyd into sarwatd, See Che. Ps.(2) 

7 Che. /oé and Sol. 56, where the firstrecent critical protest 
was made against the dominant theory. Cp the fantastic forms 
described in Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 84. 

8 See Maspero, of. ¢z#, 159+ 
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historically most justifiable,+ identifies with the monsters 
of Babylonian origin called elsewhere Rahab and his 
helpers (Job913). And even in the uncorrected but 
still more in the corrected text there are expressions and 
statements which are hardly explicable except on the 
mythological theory.” How, for example, can the hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile be said to be, not merely 
dangerous to approach, but beyond the range of hunters? 
There is evidence that even in early times the Egyptians 
were skilled in attacking and killing them. How, too, 
can the ordinary hippopotamus be called ‘ the firstling 
of the ways of God’ (Job40r9), and the ordinary 
crocodile be said to be feared by all that is lofty, and to 
be king over all the sons of pride? (Job4134 [26]} ? 

The Babylonian elements in Béhémoth and Leviathan, 
however, are more important than the Egyptian. They 
have been pointed out, though with some exaggeration, 
by Gunkel, who also noticed how much the text of the 
accounts of Béhémoth and Leviathan has suffered in 
transmission. It may be hoped that by the light of the 
mythological interpretation the corruptions may be 
partly removed. For example, Job 419-1: [1-3] may be 
plausibly emended thus (see/Q#, April, 1897) :— 

Surely thy self-confidence proves itself vain ; 

Even divine beings the fear of him lays low. 

An angel shudders when he would arouse him ; 

Who then (among mortals) would dare to meet him as a foe? 

Who ever confronted him and came off safe? 

Under the whole heaven, not one | 
The un-emended form of this passage, it is true, does not 
favour a mythological interpretation; but it is very 
difficult to give it any plausible meaning, whereas the 
emended text is in perfect harmony with all that we 
hear of Leviathan elsewhere. One more proof of the 
helpfulness of tlie new theory may be given. No 
passage has puzzled interpreters more than 40:19 4, 
The RV renders thus, ‘He(only)that made him can 
make his sword toapproach (untohim).’ 433m, however, 
should be 1935 (Giesebrecht). The real meaning is, ‘that 
was made to be ruler of his fellows’ Un wud ney) —z. Can 


Béhém6th is the king of all land animals. Take this in 
connection with Job 4125 [33]* and Ps. 10426, and it 
would seem that Leviathan was regarded as lord of the 
ocean, and Béhémdth of the dry land. The former 
notion was borrowed from the Babylonians; the latter 
perhaps from the Egyptians. 

Thus the Béhémdth and Leviathan passages in Job 
represent a fusion, from every point of view most 
natural, of Babylonian and Egyptian elements. The 
dragon is primarily Babylonian : it is Tidémat (=ninn; 
see CREATION, § 27.}. Béhéméth may be ultimately 
identified with Tidmat’s consort Kingu. Being ignorant 
of the mythic monsters in question, the poet naturally 
filled up the gaps in his knowledge from two monsters 
of the Nile which the Egyptians regarded as represent- 
atives of the evil god Sit.® 

Coming now to (/)}, Is. 27, we note that the writing 
belongs to a prophetic passage which has a strong 
apocalyptic tinge, and stands at the head of the period 
which produced the apocalypse of Daniel.6 Nowhere 
perhaps in the OT is the phraseology more distinctly 


1 Hommel (Der bab. Urspr. der dgypt. Kultur, 1892, p. 40) 
connects, Apopi or Apep with Bab, abzibu, ‘ storm-flood.’ Apopi 
is the Tiamat of heaven. His head is split by the conquering 
Ré‘ into two parts; Tidmat’s body is so treated by Marduk. 

2 Reading 87 72x52 ink, with Budde (improving slightly 
on Gunkel). The ‘sons of pride’ (if pnw is correct) may he a 
phrase equivalent to ‘ Rahab’s helpers. If so, mythic monsters 
are referred to. 

3 nnvbad is probably a corruption of mn bynd (Che.). 
Leviathan was made to be lord of living creatures (é.¢., those of 
the ocean-depth, téhdm, just mentioned), 

4 Che Expositor, Waly 7897. 

5 Cp Maspero’s Struggle of the Nations. Plutarch (De Zs, 
et Osir. 56) well knew the connection of the two Nile-monsters 
with Typhon or Sit. 

6 Che. Jt, Is. 150, 1553 Lyon, /BL, 1895, p. 131, 
quoting Smith‘s Chaldean Genesis, ed. Sayce, p. go. 
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mythical. ‘Leviathan the fleeing serpent’ finds its 
explanation in the carving on a seal representing Marduk 
with a dagger pursuing the dragon which flees before 
him in the shape of a serpent, and ‘ Leviathan the 
coiled serpent” is the mythic phrase for the ocean which 
surrounds the earth,? 

In (g) Ps. 7414, a psalmist gives a somewhat different 
view of Leviathan. Tohim the destruction of Leviathan 
is past. This is, of course, the original view represented 
in the Babylonian Creation-story (see CREATION, § 2). 
The passage should most probably be read thus :— 

Thou didst shatter the head of Leviathan, 

And gavest up his [carcase] as food for the jackals. 
There is no reference to the unburied corpses of the 
Egyptians (Ex. 1430); ‘the people inhabiting the wil- 
derness’ is an impossible rendering of a corrupt text 
(see Fox). We have here simply an amplification of a 
mythic detail in the story of Tiamat (see the Babylonian 
Creation-tablet iv. 4. 104)—-the same detail which 
explains a fine passage in the latter part of Isaiah 
(Is. 519). 

Taken by itself (1),Ps. 10426, it must be admitted, 
gives no confirmation to our mythological interpreta- 
tions. Leviathan appears as one of the monsters of the 
sea, and we are told that Yahwé himself ‘ formed’ him as 
its ruler. The writer may know nothing of mythology. 
He has heard this said, and repeats it. 

We now turn to (z} and (/), the apocryphal passages. 

The former (Enoch 607-9) runs in Charles’s translation from 
the Ethiopic version (155) —‘And in that day will two monsters 
he parted, a female monster named Leviathan, to dwell in the 
depths of the ocean over the fountains of the waters. But the 
male is called Béhéméth, who occupies with his breast (?) a 
waste wilderness named Déndain, on the east of the garden. . . « 
And I besought that other angel that he should show me the 
might of these monsters, how they were parted on one day, and 
the one was placed in the depths of the sea and the other in the 
mainland of the wilderness.’ 

The latter (4 Esd. 6 49-52) is as follows:—‘ Et tunc conseruasti 
duo animalia, nomen uni uocasti Behemoth et nomen secundi 
uocasti Leuiathan. Et separasti ea ab alterutro, non enim poterat 
septima pars ubi erat aqua congregata capere ea. Et dedisti 
Behemoth unam partem qua: siccata est tertio die, ut inhabitet in 
ea, ubi snnt montes mille; Leuiathan autem dedisti septimam 
partem humidam : et seruasti ea ut fiant in deuorationem quibus 
uis et quando uis.’, (Behemoth becomes uehemoth in cod. M and 
Enoch in codd. SA [soA¥).) 

It is needless to pause long on the purely Jewish 
elements in these descriptions.? That Béhémdth was 
created on the fifth day was an inference from Gen. J at ; 
the reference to the ‘thousand mountains” comes from 
a faulty reading in Ps. 5020 (where mby should be by) 
combined with an absurd interpretation of mpra in the 
same passage. The chief points to notice are these : 
Béhémoth and Leviathdn are not two great water- 
monsters, but have their habitation, the one on the dry 
land, the other in the deep ;% the Déndadin of Enoch 
may possibly be the Babylonian daxninu, which is a 
synonym of zrszt7m, ‘the earth,’ and is literally ‘the 
firm.’4 According to Gunkel, the female monster 
Leviathan is Tiamat, and the male monster Béhéméth 
is Kingu, Tiamat’s husband (on whom see Creation- 
tablet iv, 72, 119-122). In the Babylonian story these 
monsters met their fate at creation; in Enoch the 
assignment of their respective dwellings is an incident of 
the judgment at Noah’s flood; in 4 Ezra again it isa 
detail of creation. It is not safe, however, to dogmatise 
too freely on the sources of the apocryphal writers. 
Their notions were probably a strange compound, in 
which there were exegetical inferences side by side with 
corrupted statements of Oriental tradition. One of 
these statements appears to have related to the habitation 
of Behamath—at least, if we may accept Zimmern’s 
explanation of Déndain, which Dillmann and Charles 





1 Cp the mythological serpent in one form of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story (see DELUGE, §§ 6-9). 

2 For details on the late Jewish fancies, see Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 352-355}; Weber, Jad. Theol, 160, 202, 402, 404. 

3 C. H. Toy, Judaisne and Christianity, 162. 

4 So Zimmern, in Schdfgf 63; cD Jensen, Keswol, 161, Del. 
Ass, HWE 225, 
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unconvineingly connect with }'3 j3 (comparing Dudael, 
Enoch 104, which is certainly not a mere ‘ fiction of the 
author’). The view here taken is, of course, quite con- 
sistent with Charles’s theory (Bar. 53) that the writers 
of 4 Esd. 630-725 and Bar. 27-30 both used the text of 
an earlier work which contained the story of the six days 
of Creation. This, lost hexahemeron, just as much as 
4 Esd. 638-64, represents not a homogeneous tradition, 
but a medley of,notions derived from different sources, 
Jewish and Oriental. 


On the subject of this article consult Gunkel, Schdsf 41-695 
Di.’s, Bu.’s, and Du.’s commentaries on Tob Che, ‘The Book 
of Job,’ etc., Hxposttor July, 789% and ‘The Text of Job,’ 
JOR, April 1897. See also Dracon, § 4§., RaHas, i, and cp 
Hippopotamus, CrocopiLe. On the oscillation of mythic and 
semi-mythic statements between the dragon and the crocodile 
as the enemy of the Sun-god, cp Clermont-Ganneau, Horus et 
Saint Georges (extrait de Ia rev. archéol.), 1877, pp. 8, 25. 

T. 


K.C. 


BEKAH, RV Beka (Up), Ex.3826. See WEIGHTS 


AND MEASURES. 


BEL (52 ; G82 BHALOc], Nad), Ass. 422i, like 
bys (Baal), is a simple appellative meaning ‘lord’ 
quite as often as it is a proper name (see PHENICIA). 
In the Assyrio-Babylonian pantheon it is borne by two 
deities (see BABYLONIA, § 26), the younger of whom, 
identified with Marduk (see MERODACH), finds mention 
in writings of the Babylonian and Persian periods (Is. 
461Jer. 502 [y7h4p], 5144 (G@ omits)).‘ 

The extent of the cultus of this god in later times 
appears from the many proper names compounded 
with Bél in Phcenician, and more especiallyin Palmyrene 
inscriptions.2. Jacob of Seriig states that he was the 
god of Edessa (ZDMG 29 131). 


BEL AND THE DRAGON. See DANIEL, ii. § 21, 
and cp §§ Io, 19. 

BELA (wba, ‘that which is swallowed up’?: cp Jer. 
5144; Badak [ADL], -AAa[E in Gen.142]), one of the 
five royal cities in the vale of Siddim at the time of 
the invasion of CHEDORLAOMER (g.v., § 2), Gen. 142 8, 
where the name receives the geographical explanation, 
*that is Zoar.’ In fact, in Gen. 1920-23 we hear of a 
small city near Sodom, the name of which was called 
ZOAR (g.v.), to commemorate the escape of Lot from 
the catastrophe of Sodom and the other ‘cities of the 
plain.” The writer of the explanation in Gen. 1428 
evidently means us to suppose that the original name 
of Zoar was Bela. The author of Gen. 19 (J), however, 
does not appear to have known this. In 1310 the same 
writer speaks of Zoar as bearing that name before the 
catastrophe of Sodom, and a comparison of the phrase- 
ology of 2530 makes it probable that the etymological 
myth in 1920-22 does not really presuppose a change 
of name. It is probable that, had the name of Bela 
been known in the comparatively early period when 
Gen. 19 was written, an etymological myth would have 
grown up to account for it—‘ Therefore that region is 
called Bela, because the ground opened her mouth and 
swallowed it up’ (cp Nu. 1630). 

Such a myth did, as a fact, spring up, but long afterwards, 
and not as a fruit of the popular imagination. In the Targum 
of Jonathan the phrase ‘the king of Bela’ (Gen. 142) is para- 
phrased as_ the king of the city which consumed its inhabitants.’ 

he same interpretation was given by R. Meir and his con- 
temporary Joshua h. Karcha (Bacherg Die Agada der Tan- 
naiten, 38), and is repeatedly ‘given & the authority of ‘the 
Hebrews’ by Jer. (Quest. in Gen, 142 1930; Come, in Jes. 
155); it has also naturally enough found a place in the Midrash 
(Ber. rabba, par. Q. Hommel (AHT 195-198) boldly identifies 
Bela with the ancient city of Malk& which he surmises to have 
been in the trans-Jordanic region; but his authoritv for giving 





1 The evidence of some proper names, however, may seem to 
show that Bel was not unknown in Canaan at an earlier date 
(see ASHBEL, Bitpap, Epat, and cp, doubtfully, Balaam and 
Reuben). 

2 Whether the Palm. 323s abye-formof *2=53, as Hoffmann 


supposes (Auszége ausd, Syr, Act. Pers, Mért., 1880,p. 21, n. 
159), is uncertain. 
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shis situation to Malka is a tablet which refers not to Malka but 
:o Melkart (Johns, #.xZos., Aug. 1898, p. 160). 

It is remarkable that no name is given to the king of 
Bela. When we consider the (probable) corruptness 
of other names in the passage, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the name, being uncouth, early dropped 
aut of the text. To supply ‘Bela,’ with Bishop 
Hervey (Smith‘s DB@)), is-unnatural. T.K.C 


BELA (va). 1. {BaAak [ADEL], -AeK [E in Gen. 
3633]). The first Edomite king, son of Beor (or perhaps 
Achbor; see BAAL-HANAN [1]), of the city of Dinhabah 
(Gen. 3632 f. =1 Ch.143 7). Itis singular that a diviner 
famous in legend was called ‘Bil‘am (Balaam) son of 
Beor.’ With Noldeke (U/xzersuch. 87) and Hommel 
(AHT 153) we may venture to identify Bela’ and Bil‘am, 
and all the more confidently if Bil’am belonged to a 
region adjoining Edom (see PETHOR). Obviously the 
temptation which the name presented to an imaginative 
narrator must have been irresistible. Targ. Jon. and 
Targ. 1 Ch. 144 had already suggested the identifica- 
tion. The list which contains the name Bela ben-Beor 
is regarded by Sayce as a piece of an Edomite chronicle. 
It comes before us, however, as a thoroughly Hebrew 
document, and is correlated with the history of the b’ne 
Israel (Gen.3631-39; probably JE). Certainly it is no 
sport of the idealistic imagination; a true interest in the 
fortunes of a kindred people prompted its preservation. 
It may be incomplete, or it may have had some lacunze 
filled up ignorantly, not to speak of the undeniable 
corruptions of the text. Let us take the list as it stands, 
and see what we can gather from it. 

The list contains eight names (or rather seven, for 
Baal-hanan has come in through a scribe’s error). 
Four kings have their fathers’ names given;! six are 
distinguished by the name of their city, and one is 
described as pf a certain region (HusHAM). The names 
both of the cities and of the persons (or apparent persons) 
are not all correct. DINHABAH, MATRED, and ME- 
ZEHAB are corrupt, and the corruptions efface the im- 
portant fact that Bela (whose city was not Dinhabah 
but Rehoboth, cp v. 37) and Mehetabel came from the 
N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see MIZRAIM, 
§ 26). It will be noted that one of the names occurs 
twice (in v.39, ‘Hadar’ is certainly a wrong reading) - 
it is properly the name of a god—of the Aramsean god 
Hadad. From this name, and from two other items — 
“Bela the son of Beor’ and ‘Saul of Rehoboth by the 
river ’—BishopA. C. Herveyinferred (Smith’sDB,@ s.v. 
‘ Bela’) that there had been an Arameean conquest of 
Edom. The references to Bela and Saul, however, are 
not really in point (cp BALAAM, § 3), and all that the 
doubly attested Hapap, 3 [i. 2]—together with BEDAD 
—can be held to suggest is that Aramzean influence was 
early felt as far south as Edom. 

More important is the historical notice connected with 
the name of Hadad, son of Bedad (see also HusHAmM). 
It tells us of the early occupation of what afterwards 
became the land of Moab by the Midianites, whom the 
Edomites under Hadad defeated. We can understand 
this notice in the light of Gideon’s defeat of the same 
plundering hordes, described in Judg.7. To make the 
two events contemporary, with Kautzsch in Riehm’s 
HWB®) (art.* Midian’), seems needless and hazardous. 

Our most interesting as well as most certain result, 
however, is the antiquity of regal government among 
the Edomites ; and, from the fact that there is no trace 
of dynasties, and from the continual references to the 
cities of the respective kings, we may probably infer, 
with Winckler, that the kings were of the type of 
Abimelech, or at the most of Saul, and that their rule, 
except in time of war, was little felt save by their own 
tribe. It is true that this will not apply to Saul of 
Rehoboth of the River, for this place seems to have 

IT BAAL-HANAN (g.v.) was perhaps really the father of 


Hadad IJ,; hen Achbor is a variant to ben Beor which has 
attached itself to the wrong name. 
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been in Musri, not in Edom ; but we should observe the 
variation in the phraseology of the account of Saul. It 
is not said that his city was Rehoboth, but that he was 
‘of Rehoboth.” We may suppose that he entered by 
marriage into an Edomite family and then obtained a 
tribal sovereignty. He was a Musrite (a native of the 
N. Arabian Musri). Thename of the last king (Hadar, 
or rather Hadad) is unaccompanied by the historical 
notice which we should have expected; it is, however, 
followed exceptionally by the name of his wife, of whom 
we are told that she was a daughter of MaTReED, and a 
daughter of ME-ZAHAB. The former name is a corrup- 
tion of Mizran (Misran), the latter of Mizrim (Misrim). 
Misrim was really a correction of Misran. Mehetabel, 
as well as Bela and Saul, was a Misrite. This is a fact 
with important historical bearings (see HADAD, i. 2). 

T. K. C. 

2, In genealogy of BENJAMIN [§9G.)] (Bde [BAL]); Gen. 
4621 (RV Bevan, Bada [ADL])=Nu. 26 3840 5 cp 1Ch. 76 
Badrat[L; BA omit] 7 (Badae {L}, Bade [A], Badee [BJ 5in 7, 6 
aBecpa in B takes the place of Bela and BECHER [g.v.]) and 81 
(BeAeAena [B)), and the gentilic Belaite or rather Balite cya), 
Nu. 2638 (BaAc[e]: [BAFL]). 

3. b. Azaz, in genealogy of REUBEN (BaAex [B], -Ae [A], -Aaa 
[L]), 1Ch. 58. 

BELAH (023), Gen. 4621 AV, RV BELA, ii. 2. 


BELEMUS (BHAeMmoc [BA]), 1 Esd.216=Ezra47 
BISHLAM (¢.7.). 


BELIAL. This is an imperfect reproduction of the 


Heb. Sysba (x8 times in historical books, once in Job, 
thrice in Proverbs, thrice in ‘Psalms, twice in the psalm- 
like passage prefixed to Nahum (1-15 [21 see RV)). 
On 2 Cor. 615, see below (§ 1). 

It is generally taken to mean ‘ worthlessness,’ whether 
moral or material, so that the familiar 
phrase, ‘sons (or men) of Belial,’ would 

tradition. mean ‘ good-for-nothing fellows’; RV™z 
gives ‘ base fellows.’ - 

So BDB, from ba, ‘not,’ and by x, ‘profit’ (?); so, too, 
RVmg. in 2S, 236and elsewhere. This rendering, however, is 
not supported by the earliest tradition ; for @ renders ‘ Belial’ 
by dna, dvouia, awooragia (Aq. also gives admorracia), 
and the qualification ‘of Belial’ by doeBys, ddpwr, Aotuds, 
mapdvou.os, with or without dwfp as the case may be. We 
find also viol rapayduey (often, and (Symm.) dvuréraxrot, 
avunéoratot, These renderings may imply the etymology 7a 
biy, adsque sugo (Jer.), and this etymology, though impossible, 
is yet more in harmony with biblical usage. Tg. gives yyby, 

oppressors. 

Another tradition, however, favours the use of Belial 
asaproper name. So in @4 Jud. 2013 (Beda), Theod., 
Judg. 1922, and occasionally in Vg. ; so, too, in the 
English versions including even RV (on RV™8-, see 
above). This came about in the following way. How- 
ever we account for it, it is a historical fact that in the 
interval between the OT and the NT Belial (sometimesin 
the forms Beliar or Berial) was used as a synonym for 
the arch-demon Satan; it is so used in 2 Cor. 625, where 
Paul asks, What harmony is there between Christ 
(parallel to ‘ light’) and Beliar (parallel to ‘ darkness’) ? 
[Sedcap (BKC); cp Jer.’s explanation, cecuve lumen, 
as if wx oa, in OS,@ 764). Beliar stands for Satan 
also in Test. xi. Patr. {often ; eg. Test. Rub. 2, 4, 6), 
the Ase. Zsa. (Berial), and Jubilees (ch. 15, ed. Charles). 
In the Sib. Oracles (iii. 63 f. iv.137 #-) Nero, under 
the name of Beliar, is to lead the armies of Antichrist! 
(see ANTICHRIST, § 15); and, according to Bousset, the 
phrase 6 dv@pwros ris dvoulas (id. § 4) in 2 Thess. 23 
(BK, Tisch., Treg., WH; duaprias for dvoulas has 
also good authority) may be a translation of Belial. 

W. H. B. 

Both for the sake of exegesis and on account of the 
importance of Jewish semi-mythological modes of 
“ thought, it is needful to be clear as to 
2. Meanings the course of development of the mean- 

of word. ings of Belial, and to form a probable con- 


1 Cp Deane, Pseudepigr. 22, 168, 249, and Bousset, Der 
Antichrist. 


1. Usage and 
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jecture as to the origin, or at least the nature; of the 
word. G. F. Moore (on Judg. 1922} gives a better 
rendering of bynba ‘34. than most commentators, viz., 
‘vile scoundrels’ ; this recognises the fact that ‘3 sug- 
gests not merely worthlessness or ordinary viciousness, 
but gross wickedness. He also describes the different 
etymologies of Belial as extremely dubious, and cannot 
find in the Hebrew language any analogy for the word. 
In fact the seemingly compound word yn»b3 (Job 267) is 
imaginary ; it is a corruption of pay, ‘utter vanity.’ 
But Moore passes over Lagarde’s acute suggestion (in 
Proph. Chald., p. 47, cp Uebers. 139), that 555 909 
in Ps.418[9] (cpZ. 2) suggests an etymology (a popular 
one?) from by oby, ‘no rising up. In Expos. (95% 
435-439) the present writer sought to show that Belial 
(by-5n) is found in the OT in three senses : (1) the sub- 
terranean watery abyss, (2) hopeless ruin, (3)great or 
even extreme wickedness. The third meaning is com- 
mon ; the first and second are rare, and found only in 
late passages (see Ps. 184[5]=25, 225, Ps.418[9] 1013 
[583 Sy-5, so read, =deeds of destruction] Nah. Iz: 15 
[22]}), but should, if naturalness of development is to 
count for anything, be more nearly original than the 
third. It is only in Ps.184[s] that Belial is used to 
denote the abyss,! and it may be objected to the view 
that this is the primary meaning that in Asc. Jes. 42, 
Berial, like Sammael in 79, appears as an angel of 
the firmament (cp Eph. 22). However, as Bousset has 
shown,? the eschatological tradition of ANTICHRIST 
[g.v., §13 f], one of whose names is Belial, is derived 
ultimately from the old Babylonian dragon-myth, and 
we know that-the mythic dragon has for his proper 
sphere the sea, though in some mythic developments 
he appears as a temporary inhabitant of heaven, from 
which at last he and his angels are cast out (Rev. 127-9). 
It is, therefore, in perfect harmony with the old myth 
to suppose that Belial may have been originally an angel 
of the abyss, not of the firmament. 

We now come to the origin of the word. Beliyya‘al 
seems to be a Hebrew modification of some earlier word, 
planned so as to suggest a popular etymo- 
ogy, nby> +b, ‘(from which) one comes not 
up again’ (cp mat dé tarat, the Ass. equivalent of a 
Sumerian title of the underworld meaning ‘the land 
without return,’ Jensen, Aosmol. 218, 222). This 
earlier word was most probably borrowed from the 
Babylonian mythology of the underworld. The original 
word, which was Hebraised just as adudu, * deluge,’ was 
Hebraised (see DELUGE, § 7),may very possibly have 
been Belili,? which is the name of a goddess of vegeta- 
tion, and hence of the underworld, the sister of Du’uzu 
or TAMMuz, from whom she differs in being unable to 
ascend again to earth (see Descent of IStar, 4 51 in 
Jeremias, Bad.-ass. Vorstell. 23; and cp Jensen, Kosmol, 
225, 272, 275). There may have been a middle form 
between Belili (which appears to be Sumerian—z.e., 
non-Semitic) and Beliyya‘al which has been lost; cp 
NeEpuHiLtm, § 2. The Canaanites and Israelites prob- 
ably took the name (which three times [158.2525 28. 
167 1K. 2113] has the article) as a synonym for the 
abyss of Sheol, Afterwards it seems to have,become 
a symbol of insatiable and malignant destructiveness 
(cp nia), and hence the phrase ‘sons (son, daughter) 


3. Origin. 


of Belial’; but the older meaning was not forgotten, 
as we see from Ps.184[s]. The objection of Bau- 
dissin (Herzog,@) s.v. ‘Belial’), that ‘streams of 
the under-world’ (Ps. Zc.) would be a unique phrase, 
is of no moment, for the whole context is in some 
important respects unique. It is not a flood from 
the sky that overwhelms the speaker; it is a flood 
from below—z.e., the ‘waters of death,’ which are 


_ in aw 4tslé mo, dyrds, die, and mop are parallel, mn 
is the world of the dead (or its ruler), as 49 15[x6] 5 yrsg and 


biew should have the same meaning. 
2 Of. cit. 60/7, 867, 99-10%. 
8 Che. Exp. Times, 8423 f ['o7) 
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a primitive element in Babylonian mythology (see 
CAINITES, § 6). 

Hommel, while accepting this identification, proposes 
amodification of the theory. He thinks that the Assyrio- 
Babylonian phrase quoted above was simply translated 
byb3 by the Canaanites, from whom the name was 


borrowed again by the Babylonians as Belili (#x/. 
Times, 8472). This is plausible; but we should like 
to know how far this theory would lead us. 

In Exp. Times, 9 40, Baudissin returns to the subject. He 
still maintains the derivation of Beéiyya' al from *sy and yr *, 
and thinks that some of the occurrences of the word may 
possibly be due to editorial manipulation, and that the word 
(explained as ‘worthlessness '=‘ wickedness’) does not look very 
ancient. He also quotes a communication of Jensen, which 
Cheyne in his answer regards as favourable rather than other- 
wise to the new theory, though Jensen_himself expresses his 
agreement with Baudissin. See #xg, Times, ix., x., and also 
Che. Psadws,@) on Ps.1$4[5] (popular etymology from pba; 
‘to swallow up.’ y, however, is intrusive, ep Kénig, Lehrged. 
ii. 1402). §1,WHB; §2f,R.KC 

BELLOWS (1151), properly ‘instrument for blow- 
ing’ > PYCHTHPp), mentioned only in EV of Jer. 629 
in connection with lead-smelting ; see METALS, § 2, 

In Egypt bellows were used as early as the time of Thotmes 
III, A leather bag was fitted into a framefromwhich extended 
along pipe tothe fire. Two bags were used, upon each of which 
the operator placed a foot, pressing them alternately, while he 
pulled up each exhausted skin with a string that he held in his 
hand (Wilk. Avec. Eg.2312/). In one illustration Wilkinson 
notes that when the man left the bellows they were raised as if 
full of air, thus implying a knowledge of the valve. The earliest 
forerunner of the bellows seems to have been a mere reed or 
pipe, which was used by smiths in the age of Usertesen (2 234, 
illustration 413, fig. 3). 

Whether hand-bellows were used by the Hebrews for 
domestic purposes is quite unknown; for a description 
of a primitive kind still used in Egypt see Wilkinson 
(ii. 313). 

BELLS, in the modern sense of the word, though 
used as ornaments at the present day in Syria, do not 
seem to have been known to the ancient Hebrews. 
The words so rendered require examination. 

L pioyD pa'démin (,/=to strike), used of the golden orna- 
ments which, alternately with POMEGRANATES [9.2], were worn 
upon the lower part of the Ephod (Ex. 28334 8925 7, «ad8wves 5 


cp also in the Heh. of Ecclus. 4674 and 92, and see Cowley and 
Neubauer ad Zoc.), Their purpose fs related in Ex. 2835. 


2. mid mésilloth (cp onde, ‘ cymbals’), upon which were 
ing hee worde « PBIN ED | ahwb,” were worn by the 
horses in Zechariah’; prophecy (Zech. 1420, AV™g. ‘bridles’; 
so @® yadivds and Vg. fren), 

In both cases small discs or plates are meant, the 
mbsp being possibly similar to the osiy or crescents 


(see NECKLACE) of Judg. 816. 


BELMEN (RV Belmaim) is mentioned, in connection 
with the defensive measures of the Jews against Holo- 
fernes, in Judith44t. The readings are BeAmain [A], 


Bard. [B], aBed. [SN]: Syr- Messe Nef Pel- 
meholah) ; Vet. Lat. Adelmam. Belmen would thus 
appear to be the same as the Belmain [EV] (BEABalm 


[BA}, aBeA, [XN]. Syr- Hams Ssas?: Vg. Belma, Vet. 
Lat. Abelme) of Judith 73, which, obviously, is re- 
garded as lying near Dothan, and therefore cannot be 
the Abel-maim of 2Ch.164, nor perhaps the BAAL- 
Hamon of Ct.811. The place meant is probably 
Ibleam (modern Bir Bel‘ameh), a town of strategical 
importance. In Judith83 this place is probably in- 
tended by BALAMO, RV BALAMON (fadauwr [BRA], 
Syr. ¢ anmSxo hus), and if we might assume that the 
translator had a correct text and understood it rightly, 
we should be justified in restoring BaAapwr for Behuaw 


in 44. Certainly none of the readings in 44 can be 
accepted as reproducing the original name. T.K. C. 


BELSHAZZAR, or as, following the Greek form, he 


1 G, however, not inaptly, finds a reference to the ‘bellows of 
the smith’ in Job. 3219, where pun MIX, ‘new bottles,” is 


rendered ¢, xaAxéws (reading Dyn). 
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s called in Baruchli:f£, Balthasar, RV Baltasar 
saNwa, or, less correctly, WYWNP3; BadTacap 
“@® Theod.], which is also used as the equivalent of 
awyxvinds, Belteshazzar,' see DANIEL ii. §§ 2 13), was, 
according to the Book of Daniel, a son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The length of 
the reign of Belshazzar is not given; but we read 
n Dan. 81 of ‘the third year’ of his reign. In Dan. 
530 ft [31 f.] it is stated that he was slain, and that on 
his death the empire passed into the hands of Darius 
the Mede. Allreferences to Belshazzar in other authors, 
including that in the apocryphal Book of Baruch (1i1/-), 
appear to have been suggested by the passages in 
Daniel; and, since it is now recognised that the Book 
of Daniel was composed in the second century B.c., 
the narrative is open to question. 

Till quite lately it was the fashion to follow Jos. (Az#. 
x. 112) in identifying the Belshazzar of Daniel with the 
last Babylonian king, NaBodvdyros, whom Jos. else- 
where calls Na@évvydes (in a citation from Bérossus ; 
see c. Ap. 120); in Herod. 177188 this king appears as 
AaBdvnros, and in Abydénus (quoted by Eus. Pr, Zv, 
94r} as Nafayvidoxos. Against the identification of 
Belshazzar with Nabonnédus it was urged that the 
latter, according to Bérdssus, was not even a relation 
of Nebuchadrezzar, but ‘a certain Babylonian’ who 
usurped the throne in consequence of a revolution; nor 
was Nabonnédus slain, like the Belshazzar of Daniel, 
on the overthrow of the Babylonian empire, but is stated 
to have been sent to the province of Carmania (the 
modern Kirmé&n). These objections were so serious 
that a few writers, in their anxiety to defend the narra- 
tive of Daniel, identified Belshazzar with Evil-merodach 
(2 K. 2527). 

The discovery of the Babylonian inscriptions has re- 
futed both of the above-mentioned theories, and has at 
the same time confirmed the opinion that the narrative 
in Danielisunhistorical. An unhistorical narrative, how- 
ever, is not necessarilya pure fiction, and in this case it 
appears probable that the author of Daniel made use of a 
traditional story. It is now known that Nabonnédus, 
the Nabii-na’id of the inscriptions, who reigned from 555 
to 538 B.c., had a son called Bél-Sar-usur (z.¢., ‘ Bel, 
preserve thou the king’), a name of which Belshazzar is 
evidently a corruption. In a celebrated inscription 
Nabi-na'id offers up a prayer in behalf of ‘ Bél-Sar-usur, 
the exalted (or, my first-born) son, the sprout of my 
body (4#. heart)’: see Schr. COT 2131, and also ABP 
36967 Moreover, in certain contract-tablets, dating 
from the first, third, fifth, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth 
years of Nabii-na'id, Bél-Sar-usur, the son of the king, is 
expresslynamed. Several other tablets of the same reign 
speak of a ‘son of the king’; but whether in all these 
cases Bél-Sar-usur is meant cannot be determined, since 
Nabii-na’id appears to have had at least one other son.” 
It is, however, generally believed that Bél-Sar-usur must 
be identical with the prince mentioned in an inscription 
of Cyrus, which informs us that in the seventh, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh years of the reign of Nabi-na'id, 
‘the son of the king’ was at the head of the army in 
Akkad—i.e., Northern Babylonia. Unfortunately, this 
very important inscription is mutilated, so that we learn 
nothing of the years twelve to fifteen of Nabti-na'id, and 
in the account of the sixteenth year only a few words 
are legible. Of the seventeenth and last year of 
Nabi-na’id there is along account; but it would seem 
very doubtful whether ‘ the son of the king’ is mentioned 

1 [Bapracap @Th. (Aa?mg.) in Dan. 17 and in @A Dan. 2 26 
456 16 thrice 51 81.J 

2 Darius Hystaspis tells us in one of his inscriptions (Spiegel, 
Altgers. Keilinschr.(2) 10 f. ['81]) that early in his reign a 
rebellion was raised at Babylon by an imposter who orofessed 
to be ‘ Nabukndragara, son of Nabunita’—~z,e., Nebuchadrezzar, 
son of Nabi-na’id. This proves, at least, that at the time in 


question Nabiti-nw#id was believed to have had a son named 
Nebuchadrezzar. See Che., Jew. Ref. Life, Lect. i, 
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again.’ In any case, it is implied that Nabi-na’id, not 
Béel-Sar-usur, was at this time commander of the army 
in Akkad (see TSBA7 139-176, KB 3b 128-137, and 
O. E. Hagen, ‘ Keilschrifturkunden zur Gesch. des 
Konigs Cyrus’ in the Beitrige sur Assyr. [ed. Delitzsch 
and Haupt] 2214-225 ['94]). We possess, moreover, 
another inscription of Cyrns, describing the conquest 
of Babylonia at considerable length and expressly men- 
tioning King Nabina’id, but without any reference to 
a ‘son of the king’ (see /RAS, new series, 1270-97, 
KB 3b 120-127, and Beitrége sur Assyr. 2208-215). 
Hence there is nothing to prove that Bél-Sar-usur 
played any important part at the close of his father’s 
reign, and it is even possible that be may have died 
some years earlier. 

Thus it will be seen that, apart from the similarity 
of name, the historical prince Bél-Sar-usur bears hut a 
very slight resemblance to the Belshazzar of Daniel. 
The one is the son of the usurper Nabuna’id ; the other 
is the son of Nebuchadrezzar. The oneis, at the most, 
heir to the throne; the other”is actually king, for docu- 
ments are dated from the year of his accession (Dan. 7 1 
8m. Moreover, if the ordinary rendering of Dan. 57 
1629 be correct, Belshazzar is represented as sole king, 
for a man who can of his own authority make any one 
he pleases ‘ third ruler in the kingdom" must clearly be 
supreme in the state. Since, however, the word trans 
lated ‘third ruler’ occurs nowhere else, and is of very 
doubtful meaning, it would be unsafe to press this 
argument. 


In order to prove that Bél-Sar-usur reigned conjointly with his 
father, it has sometimes been asserted that king Marduk-Sar- 
usur, who is mentioned on certain Babylonian tablets, must he 
identical with Bél-Sar-usur ; but Assyriologists now admit that 
king Marduk-Sar-ugur reigned Jefore Nabiina'id, and identify 
him with Nergal-Sar-nsur (559-555 B.c. isee TSBA 6108, and 
Tiele’s BAG 476 n. [1886-88}), It has likewise been urged 
that, though Bél-Sar-usur was not a son of Nebuchadrezzar, he 
may have been a grandson of Nebuchadrezzar through his’ 
mother; but the theory that Nabina’id married a daughter of 
Nebuchadrezzar rests upon no evidence whatever. 


It remains, therefore, altogether uncertain how the 
story in Daniel really originated; but, besides the 
similarity of the names Belshazzar and Bél-Sar-usur, 
there is at least one reason for thinking that King Bel- 
shazzar was not invented by the author. Herodotus, 
as has been mentioned, calls the last Babylonian king 
Labynétus, representing him as the son of an earlier 
Labynétus, the famous Nebuchadrezzar. Further, in 
a Chaldzean legend related by Abydénus, the last king 
of Babylon seems to have figured as a son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (see Schr. ‘ Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebuchad- 
nezar's,”’ in the /PT, 1881, pp. 618-629). The date 
of the historian Abydénus is indeed doubtful; but he 
can hardly have borrowed either directly or indirectly 
from the Book of Daniel. so that the agreement of these 
three accounts in wrongly describing the last Babylonian 
king as a son of Nebuchadrezzar must he due to their 
having followed some popular tradition. ‘See also AsH- 
PENAL, SHAREZER. A. A. B. 


BELT (119) Jobl2er7t RV, AV ‘strength.’ 
GIRDLE, 3. 

BELTESHAZZAR crswvinda), See DANIEL, ii. 
§ 13. 

BELTIS (Is. 104 corr. text). See GEBAL. 

BEN (3, § 64), a Levite, enumerated between Zecha- 
riah and Jaaziel (1Ch. 15:8). @™ renders ‘ Zax. vids 


Tem’; but GAN4, no doubt rightly, omits. The name 
is wanting in the parallel list in 1 Ch.1520. Cp 
JAAZIEL. 


See 


1 The passage which Schrader in 1890 translated ‘the wife of 
the king had died’ is supposed by Pinches to mean ‘the son of 
the king died’ (see Smith’s DB), 1893, article ‘Belshazzar’), 
while Hagen renders ‘he [4¢., Gubarv} slew the son of the 
king’ (he is careful, howeves, to indicate that the word ‘son’ is 
doubtful). It is therefore obyious that no argument can be built 
upon the clause in question. 
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BENE-BERAK 
BEN-ABINADAB (AIDAN YZ, *son of Abinadab, 


30 AV), the name of one of Solomon’s prefects, 1K. 
422 RV AV™s (yioy aBINAAOB IA] yinanaa. [LE]; 
§® is corrupt, but perhaps YEIN ANASAAN represents the 
aame [Swete reads—yein ANd AaN]); see SOLOMON. 
Klostermann, however, suggests aYax, * Abiner’; 3 and 


1 are easily confounded, and the final 3 in a39°nx% may be 
ceally the preposition (‘in’) prefixed to ‘all Naphath- 
dor,’ or ‘all the height of Dor‘ (EV), words which 
lJefine the extent of the prefecture. 

BENAIAH (3794 in Nos. 1 7. 4 f. 11, and M33 in 
Nos. 1-3, 6-11; ‘Yahhath built up,’ § 31 [see BANI] ; 
Ranatalc] [BAL], Baneac, Beniac [&* in 1 Ch. 

5]). 

I. (anya ; but ina S.2023 rCh. 1lee 33) b. Jehoiada, 
a ‘valiantman’ (see ISH-HAI, THE SON OF), onlysecond, 
on David‘s roll of honour, to ‘the three.’ He was a 
Judahite of KABZEEL, and commanded the so-called 
CHERETHITES and PELETHITES (2 S.8:8 Bavae [B], 
Bavaryatas [A], 2023 1 Ch.1817), and David set him 
over his bodyguard (nypwip 2 S.2323). He gave valu- 
able support to Solomon against ADONJJAH (1),and 
after executing the sentence of death on Joab, was 
appointed to the vacant post of general (1 K. 132-38 
234 [om. @®] 35 Baryatov [BA] 44 [om. G*]).! Three 
(or at any rate two) special exploits were assigned to 
him in popular tradition (zS.2320 f= 1 Ch. lle f 
[xavyora Bb}). On the first two see ARIEL, 1; a correction 
of the text is indispensable. The other feat consisted 
in his slaying a ‘ Misrite’ (ZS.232)—+.e,, a man of 
Musr or Musri (see MizRAtm, § 2}. This hero is twice 
mentioned in a list of no value in 1 Ch. 27(sf 34). Each 
time there is an inaccuracy. In wv 5 (RV) Benaiahs 
father is described (by an obvious confusion of names) 
as ‘the priest’; in v, 34 ‘Jehoiada son of Benaiah’ 
takes the place of ‘Benaiah son of Jehoiada.’ Cp 
JEHOIADA, 2, and see DAVID, § 11 (c)i. 

2. One of David‘s thirty, a Pirathonite 52 S,2330 Gaya; & 


corruptly rov Edpadacov [B], om. AL); 1 Ch. 1131 27 14(m993). 
See PrraTHON. 

3. A Simeonite chief (1 Ch. 436 [om. @8]). ‘ 

4. A Levite singer of the second grade, one of those who 
played with psalteries set to ALAMOTH (.v.), I Ch. 151820 24 
(Bavat [BRAL]) 165. 

s. An overseer in the temple in the time of Nezekiah (2 Ch. 
8133). 

6. Anancestor of JAHAZIEL [4} 52 Ch. 2014 (om. @®), 

7-10. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 end), 


viz.—7. One of the b‘ne Parosu (¢.v.), Ezral02 Syavara [xD= 
1 Esd. 926, Baantas, RV Banneas Bavvnuan | Ay). 8. One 
of the b’ne Panatu-Moas (.v.), Ezral030; in || 1 Esd. 93x 
perhaps Narpus (vacéos [B], vac [Al, Bayacos, and padeas 
L}). 9 One of the b’ne Bani, Ezral03s, in || 1 Esd. 934 

ABDAL RV MAmDAI (papdar (Bi, poavdar TA] Bavata iL 
to. One’of the b’ne NERo (.v., iv.) (Bava (Lp, Ezra ld 43 
=r Esd. 935 Banatas (Bava [L]). 


uz, Father of PELATIAH (.z., 4), Ez 112 (mya), v. 13 Gran, 
6 Tod Bavatov). 


BENAMMI ("2Y7}3), Gen. 1938. See AMMON, § 1. 
BENCH (U3), Ez.276f AV. See SHIP. 
BEN-DEKAR, RV Ben-deker (4277}3); one of 
Solomon’s prefects, in charge of NW. Judah (1K. 49, 
yioc pHxac [B], . . . -yaBLL], y- Aaxap [A]). The 
name is improbable; nor is 6§"’s Ben-Rechab any more 
probable. It is reasonable to hold that, as in other 
cases, the father of this prefect was an influential officer 
of the crown. The prefect’s real name has certainly 
dropped out. Klostermann suggests that we may re- 
store thus : ‘Elihoreph, son of Shisha the secretary’ 
v. 3). Ben-dekar is not impossibly a corruption of 
eneberak [g.v.]. The locality suits. 

BENE-BERAK (P7373), a Danite city, the 
modern Zbn Jéraz, about an hour SE. from Joppa 
(Josh.1545 > BANAIBaKaT [B], BaNHBapak [AL]; 

1 Inthe list given at the end of chap. ii, by GB he is described 
as émt Tis avAapxtas Kat ért 700 wAvOciov, 2.6., jaan of 28. 
1231, for which, however, GL has padeBBa. 
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bane et barach [Vg.]3 ya >>>’). It appears in Ass. 
(upon an inscription of Sennacherib) as danatbarka (cp 
KAT 172). Jerome mentions a village Bareca, which 
was situated near Azotus. The name (properly a clan 
name) may be paraphrased, ‘ Sons of the storm-god? 
Ramman or Rimmon' (who was sometimes called 
Rammiéan-birku ; see BARAK), and is thus of interest as 
a survival of the old Canaanitish religion. 


BENE JAAKAN ({pY" °33), Nu.333r ft 
BEEROTH Of THE CHILDREN OF JAAEAN. 


BEN-GEBER (933°}3), 1 K.413 AV™ RV, AV 
GEBER, I. 

BEN-HADAD (117 }2, §§ 43, 48; yroc aAep[BAL] 
y. adep [A] in 2K.1824; adad [A] in 2K. 1825; 

99 ae hice z A 
990d), or rather Bir-’idri; @ is at least a witness 

N to the letter R at the end of the name. 
1. Name. the divine name Bir was confounded by a 
Hebrew scribe with the Aramaic bar, ‘son,' and trans- 
lated into Hebrew as Ben (=@ viés), and DR was 
miswritten DD ; hence arose the wrong form Ben-hadad. 
The name in Assyrian is (zd) YM-idri, where the 
ideograph IM is most naturally read Ramman (the 
Assyrian thunder-god ; cp EN-RIMMON), but may of 
course be read (and probably was read also) Bir or Bur 
(cp the name Bir-dadda, and see BEDAD). The mean- 
ing is ‘Bir is my glory.' See Wi, ATUnters. 68 77, 
who controverts Schr. and Del. ; but cp Schr. KA T@ 
zoo, Del. Calwer Bib. Lex.@) 97, and Hilprecht, As- 
syriaca, 76-78. 

The name Ben-hadad is used as a general name for 

the kings of Damascus in Jer. 4927; but as this passage 

occurs in a very late oracle, made u 
2. Benhadad I. of borrowed nt the use is of Hs 
historical significance. In fact, Amos, from whom the 
author of Jer. Zc. borrows the phrase ‘the palaces of 
Benhadad,’ means most probably by Benhadad (Am. 
14) the first king of Damascus who bore that name : he 
speaks, in the parallel line, of ‘the house of Hazael.' 
Hazael was certainly a historical person : he was the 
successor of Benhadad I. (others say Benhadad 11.). 
Consequently, Beuhadad —in Amos's phrase 'the palaces 
of Benhadad '—cannot be a merely typical name, as in 
the imitative passage, Jer. 4927. There are two (some, 
however, say three) Benhadads in the Books of Kings, 
just as there are (really) two Hazaels (see HAZAEL). 

1. BEN-HADAD I., son of Tab-rimmon, was the ally 
of ASA [g.v., 1], king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel ¢1 K. 1518 #). He was an energetic king, and 
constantly involved in warfare, nét only with Ahab of 
Israel, whom he appears to have besieged in Samaria 
@ K.6/), but also with Shalmaneser II. of Assyria. 
In 854, at the head of a Syro-Palestinian league which 
included Israel, he opposed Shalmaneser, not without 
success. For, though Shalmaneser claims to have been 
victorious at Karkar (near Hamath), he certainly had 
to return to Assyria to prepare for a more decisive 
campaign. Again in 849 and in 848 Shalmaneser, 
though nominally victorious, had to return. Convinced 
that he had no ordinary opponent, the Assyrian king 
entered on his next campaign with a much larger force 
than before. Bir~idri, however, had taken his pre- 
cautions, and again it was only an indecisive victory that 
was gained by Shalmaneser. On the relations between 
Benhadad and Ahab, in which there was apparently a 
change for the advantage of Israel, see AHAB, § 4% 
Benhadad is sometimes referred to, not by name, but 
as 'the king of Syria'; see 1K.22 2K.5 687 
Some unnecessary trouble has been produced (1) by .the 
supposition that the period between ‘Benhadads’ 
assistance to Asa and 'Benhadad's' death (which 


See 


1 Pesh. seems to point to the reading prabya, ‘the lightning 
Baal.' 
2 Cp the obscure name Boanerges. 
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yecurred between 846 and 842) was too long to be 
issigned to a single king of Damascus, and (2) by the 
eading of the name of the opponent of Shalmaneser 11. 
is Dad-’idri, which, again, is supposed to be equivalent 
o Hadad-ezer, On the first point it is enough to 
‘emark (after Wi.) that Tab-rimmon may (Rezon and 
Hezion not being identical) have been for a long time a 
sontemporary of Baasha and Asa, so that only about 
brty years may have elapsed between Benhadad’s war 
with Baasha and his death. On the second point, it 
may be doubted whether the reading Dad-idri is 
tenable ;4 the equation IM= Ramméan (or Bir) appears 
to have been made out (see above); and even were it 
stherwise, it could hardly be held that "dvi is ‘the 
Aramaic form of ezer' in niytin (Sayce, Crit. and Mon. 
316), for an y would have made the alteration of "éd¢ 
into 335 impossible. “fdr ('idiru), whence 7idré 
(«my . ..’}, seems in fact to be derived from ’adarz, 
‘ to be wide, grand’ (43x; cp Heb. san). On the narra- 
tive of the death of Benhadad (z K. 87-15), see HAZAEL. 

2, BENHADAD 11. By this king is here meant, not 
the contemporary of AHAB (often wrongly so designated), 
but the son of Hazael (possibly the 


ig hea grandson of Benhadad I.). The op- 
mm oan pression of Israel, begun by Hazael, 
Ay, has continued by &is Ben-hadad 
(2K.133). But was his name really Ben-hadad? 


Ramméan-nirari III, (see Assyria, § 32) mentions a 
king of Damascus named Mari’, whom he besieged in 
his capital, and compelled to pay tribute. This event 
must have occurred between 806 or 805 and 803. 
Now Benhadad II. is represented as a contemporary 
of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, who probably reigned 
(see CHRONOLOGY, § 34) from 814-798. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that another king named Mari’ came 
between Hazael and Benhadad. More probably Mari’, 
and not Benhadad, is the right name of the son of 
Hazael. This king may have sought to compensate 
himself for the blow inflicted by Assyria, by exercising 
tyranny over Israel. (Fora different view of the Ben- 
hadads see DAMASCUS, § 7.) T.K.C. 

BEN-RAIL Oona, ‘son [man] of might'), one of 
Jehoshaphat's commissionersfor teaching the Law (zCh. 
177). The name, however, is suspicious. Bertheau 
quotes Ben-hesed (‘son of lovingkindness'), 1 K.4z0 
(MT); but the reading there is doubtful (see BEN- 
HESED, § 3). @§84© and Pesh. read -'?? for 72 (rovs 
vlods rav Suvarav ; but G" adds Tov vidy ath) ; cp Gray, 
HPN 65 n. 2. If the story of Jehoshaphat's commis- 
sion is only ‘ ideal,’ we may surmise that the name Ben- 
hail is equally unhistorical. 


BEN-RANAN (j3f"ja—z.e. ‘son of a gracious one’ 
—a patronymic; yioc mana [B], y. aNan [A], -NN. 
[L]), a son of SHIMON (g.v.), a Judahite (1 Ch. 420). 

BEN-HESED (75173, ‘son of kindness' ; an im- 
possible name, see below), the third in the list of 
Solomon's prefects (1 K.410, AV ‘son of Hesed'; 
rege ecwé [B], ... ecA [A], maxyel yioc exwLBup] 


His prefecture included, at any rate, Socoh; but 
which of the different Socohs? If we look at the sphere 
of the prefect whose name precedes his 

1. Prefect of in the Mist we shall think. of one of 
Hebron? the two southern Socohs mentioned in 
Joshua, either that in the mountains near Hebron, or 
that in the Shéphélah, SW. of Jerusalem. If, on the 
other hand, we consider the sphere of the two prefects 
whose names follow his, a northern Socoh, which is 
possibly referred to in early Egyptian name-lists (see 


1 Del. (Cakver Bib, Lex,(®} 97) conjectures, as the original 
form of the name of Benhadad IJ., Bin-Addu-'idri, which be 
interprets 'the son of Addu(=Ramm4n) ..  Pincthes has, in 
fact, found the names Bin (?} -Addu-natan and Bin (?) -Addu- 
amar, which occur on tablets of King Nabin#id. See, however, 
Wi. ATUnters, 69, n. 1 
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Socou, 2), will be more suitable. The decision must 
be in favour of one of the two southern places of the 
name, because otherwise the land of Judah will have 
had no prefect. Which of the two southern Socohs, 
then, is the right one? Probably that in the rich corn- 
growing country of the Shéphélah, because the prefects 
had to supply provisions for the court. 'The whole 
land of Hepher’ also fell to his lot. There are traces 
of this name‘in the N. (HEPHER, i. 2; cp Gathhepher, 
Hapharaim). But if this prefect is the only southern 
one, we must expect the land of Hepher to be some 
large district (this, indeed, is implied by "the whole 
land'). In 1Ch,418 we hear of a Heber (nan) who 
was the father of Socoh. Plainly this Heber is closely 
connected with Hebron (as the heros eponymus). 3 and 
® are easily confounded 'from a phonetic cause : we 
should, therefore, probably read “an pad, * the whole 
land of Heber,’ or, better, 'of Hebron’ (jap) 


2. His place of residence is in MT called Arubboth. 
Arab in Josh. 1552 (see Klo.) does not help us. 4 
zs apaBwF cut the knot by reading many 

2. Residence f Analogous phenomena else- 
at Mareshah ? Whdl2 Biggest that pj_ should be pn, 


and that it has been misplaced. yma (cp Barwp 
in wv. 8 [BL], perhaps for 'Beth-horon') could, of 
course, be only a mutilated form of aname. To read 
* Bethlehem” would be much too bold, and Baetogabra 
(mod. Bé¢ Jibrin) would not suit, since the name occurs 
late, and (as Buhl points out, Pad. 192) the description 
of the battle of Mareshah in 2 Ch. 149 is opposed to the 
assumption that there was a town on the site of Besto- 
gabra in early times. It is quite possible, however, 
that the neighbouring town of Mareshah had a second 
name—scarcely Beth-gibbdrim, but perhaps Beth-horim, 
‘place of caves'!—that has been corrupted into Arub- 
both. pnmnms may have been partly mutilated and 
partly corrupted in the record into =yn°2, whence msa5x, 
especially if p4n was written with the mark of abbrevia- 
tion (“sn or ‘sn). The conjecture is geographically 
plausible. At the present day Bét-Jibrin is rightly 
described as ‘the capital of the Shephélah’;*® this is 
set forth more fully elsewhere (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS). 
Suffice it to remark here that if Bét-Jibrin became the 
‘centre of the district' after the fall of Mareshah, the 
earlier city cannot have been less important in the time 
of Solomon. If Taanach and Megiddo are mentioned 
in the record of the prefectures, surely Mareshah, 
under this or some other name, must have been men- 
tioned too. Now, Bet-Jibrin is only 20 min. N. of 
Mer‘ash (Mareshah). 

We have spoken of Beth-horim as possibly an early 
name of Mareshah. This designation would harmonise 
excellently with the natural features of the neighbour- 
hood of Mareshah and Betogabra. The excavation of 
the caverns which now fill the district must have begun 
in ancient times. The Christian and Islamic marks 
and inscriptions which are sometimes found do not 
oppose this obvious supposition. See ELEUTHERO- 
FOLIS, § 2. 

We now turn to consider Ben-hesed's real name. 
Klostermann has made it probable that the first two 

3. Real name prefects were described as sons of 

a Zadok, the priest, and Shisha (Shavsha), 

Ahijah? the secretary, respectively (cp ¥v. 2 St )- 
It is very possible that yory3 should be read “aby. 
‘son of the secretary,’ and that the prefect was in fact 
the Ahijah mentioned in v, 3. This is slightly favoured 
by @"'s (4)axee, but really rests on internal probability 
(cp BIDKAR). The misreading ypp7yg is touching, as a 


1 Beth-horim 'place of caves,' would naturally come to he 
explained ‘place of the Horites’ (see ELzUTHEROPOLIS, 5 2)3 
the Horites were no doubt regarded as giants (gibbor=yiyas ©), 
like the Anakim, Hebron is called in Targ. Fon. Gen.232 ‘the 
city of the giants." 

GASm. HG 231. 
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monument of the sufferingsof the later Jews under a 
vornd ‘gz, an unkindly (cruel) people’ Ps. 431. 
T.K.C. 

BEN-HINNOM (03i3°}3), Josh. 1581826; EV 'son of 
Hinnom’ (9.v.). 

BEN-HUR, AV 'son of Hur’ [g.v.] (M7]Q, ‘son of 
Horus’?; Barwp [BL], BEN yioc wp[A}, oypuHc [Jos. 
Ant. viii. 2 3]), one of Solomon's prefects (1 K. 48); 
see SOLOMON. The prefect's own name is omitted; 
probably his father's name also; for the evidence tends 
to show that most of the prefects were the sons of 
famous men. The name of his city also is wanting. 
Yet the hill-country of Ephraim was not deficient in 
places of importance. Consequently either Hur or 
Ben-hur must be incorrect. Either 'Hur' stands in 
the place of one of David's and Solomon's heroes, 
or Ben-hur is a corruption of the name of the prefect's 
city. @4’s rendering may seem to protect Ben. But 
nowhere else in @'s version of this section is Bev 
given instead of vids (ués is of course an interpolation); 
if the 73 represented by @4 is correct, we must suppose 
that it is a mutilated form of yi, ‘priest’ (as 3D in 
son in v. 10 may be of spb). 
son of Zadok the priest (v. 2), will be the prefect's 
name, and his city will be yn=Beth-horon. Azariah, 
therefore, stands first in both lists, which is intrinsic- 
ally probable. If, however, we follow the Batwp of 
@=2L, the prefect's city alone has come down to us; 
fa:wp may represent Bethhoron. ‘yy may easily have 
come from }}\n Horon (abbrev. from Bethhoron). So, 
in the main, Klostermaun. T.KC 


BENINU (13°33,§ 79 (3), ‘our son’?; BENIaMeEIN 


[BX], Banoyatat [A], -oyia [L]), Levite signatory to 
the covenant (see EzRA, i. § 7), Neh. 1013 [x4]. 

BENJAMIN (}''9932 often ; but} $3 [sze, see Ba. 
note] 15. 92 Kt.; NAMEs, §§ 48, 73; Benlam[elin 
or Bain. [BAL]). 

The gentilic is Benjamite, ‘rorya [1S.9er], ‘p72 
[Judg. 3z5], also *3D? ina S. 201 1S. 91]and 18.94 ; perhaps 
also in 18.412 [cp @; MT fora); pl. 3D" 23 [Judg. 1916 
I eT i a Te dee hag canes and BL 
tabu; in 2S, 201 GL has apaxer; in 2S.2329 GA Baavaae} 
in Ne. 1234 GL propery; in Zech. 1410 GN* Byrapev. 

Though popularly explained as meaning the propitious 
or sturdy tribe!—‘ the son of my right hand 2~Ben- 

jamin was probably at first a geographi- 

1. Name. tal name for the people of the southern 
portion of the highland district called Ephraim (cp the 
expression *}49» yqx_ in the old narrative 1 S.9-1036), 
just as a district of Gilead (Gad) seems to have been 
called Safon, ‘North' (see ZEPHON ; cp also Teman, 
Temeni, Yemen, and on the other hand esh-Sham). 

It is not impossible indeed that this district was already 
known to the Canaanites as ‘ the South'; but there is 
nothing to suggest that it was. Indeed, it is a good 
deal more probable that the name means ‘south of 
Joseph,' the Hebrews who settled in the highlands of 
Ephraim being known as ‘the house’ or ‘sons’ ‘ of 
Joseph,’ a designation which retained this general sense 
till quite a late date. ‘The question is rather whether 
Benjamin, at first a distinct tribe, afterwards became 
the southern part of Joseph {¢.g., by the energy and 
success of Saul; as Winckler supposes), or whether it 
was not rather the southern part of Joseph that, under 
the influence of forces immediately to be described,’ 


In this case, Azariah, 


? Another interpretation was probably 'son of days—z.e., of 
old age’ (so in Test. xii, Patr. Benj. 1 ;—cp Gen. 4420 'child 
of his old age,' 9°391 1»). 

2 In the uncertainty how the present text of Judg. 2016 arose 
(cp Moore, ad éoc.), there is perhaps hardly sufficient ground 
for connecting with this etymology the story of the 700 /eft- 
handed warriors. Cp however also Exup, and the story of 
the Benjamite deserter; to David, who could use the bow and 
the sling with either hand a Ch. 122). 
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came gradually to he distinguished from the rest of the 
highlanders of Ephraim by the special name of Ben- 
jamites, ‘men of the south,' the S. part, as being 
the smaller (cp 1 8. 92r), receiving the distinguishing 
epithet. 

It is not difficult to conjecture how this would 
naturally come about. Theplateau of Benjamin, if it is, 

2. Land as we have seen, historically connected with 

eae Joseph, is hardly divided physically from 
Judah. Indeed, although no mean country (erevdraros 
5e 6 kdfjpos otros fv bid Thy THs ys dperjy: Jos. Ant. 
i, 522), it differs materially in its physical features from 
the northern part of Ephraim, being sterner and less 
fruitful—in fact, more Judzean. Moreover, valleys, 
running down to the Jordan (Suwénit, Kelt) and to the 
sea (Merj ibn *Omér}, exposed it to attack from the E. 
(Moab)and from the W. (Philistines), whilealine of strong 
Canaanite fortress-cities (Gibeon, etc.) constituted an 
additional source of danger to its highland peasants. 
That these southerners had a certain traditional fierce- 
ness! (Blessing of Jacob)? was, accordingly, only a 
natural result of their position and history. We cannot 
be surprised, then, that they won the right to a special 
name and place. 

It is thus hardly necessary to assume, with Stade 
(ZATW 1348 ['81]), some specific attempt or series 
of attempts to overcome by force the Canaanites of the 
cities (Jericho, Ai), perhaps under the leadership of the 
clan of Joshua, in order to account for the origin of a 
separate tribe : the general situation might be sufficient. 

Mixture of race may, however, have helped to 
differentiate the tribe, although at least the Canaanite 

. elements took a very long time to 
3. Population. become thoroughly amalgamated, as 
we see fromthe story of Gibeon (Josh. 9; St. GV/ 161), 
and still more from the hints about BEEROTH (g.z., i.),? 
which appears to have retained its distinctively Canaan- 
ite population at least till the time of Saul: indeed, 
even the radical policy of the latter seems to have been 
only partly successful (see IsHBAAL, 1). If the name 
CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAI (g.v.) indicates the presence of 
immigrants from across the Jordan we must look for the 
explanation to much later times (Josh. 1824 P). The 
position of Benjamin on the marches of Joseph, however, 
doubtless provided opportunities for mixture-also with 
other tribes. 

Benjamin is, ¢.g., explicitly brought by E (Gen. 8518) into 
connection with a tribe called BENONI (.v.), while the first 
appearance of one or both of them is connected in some way (at 
least stymologically) with the disappearance of RacHEL (g.v.). 
If Simeonreally cone settled in this neighhourhood before 
making his way south (cp ISRAEL, § 7), it is at least worthy of 
note that in a Simeonite list we find aclan name, JAMIN 2 (1Ch. 
424), and a place name Bilhah (% 29 5see BAALAH, 2) Nor 
is it ipoible to find suggestions of some connection with 
REUBEN 7a famous landmark on the borders of Benjamin is con- 
nected with his name (though the genuineness of the text is per- 
haps not beyond question),4 as is also BILHAH (y.v.), the hand- 
maid of Rachel. “In Bilhan, on the other hand to which the 
Chronicler in his first genealogy assigns a prominent place 
« Ch.7 1, we cannot safely see the remains of a Bilhah clan 
(see, Bina), for the name may have been taken from the 
Horite genealogy, as Jeush was taken from the Edomite (below, 
§9 ii, a). Historical probability is certainly in favour of the idea 
that, after Dan failed to establish himself, Benjamin eventually 
spread westwards— although some of the apparent actual traces 
of this are not to be trusted (see Husutm, Gen, 46 23 [Danite; 
see, however, DAN, § 8] compared with 1 Ch. 8811 [Benjamite] 5; 
A1jaLton_ tq, Josh. 1942 [Danite] compared with Judg. 135 


[house of Joseph] z Ch. 8 13 [Benjamite ;see BERIAH, 3}). The 
confused connection with Manasseh, however, that seems to 





1 The historical figures belonging to the tribe, too, have a 
certain passionate vehemence (Saul, etc.). 

2 For a suggestion of a possible original connection between 
the metaphor employed in the Blessing and the constellation 
Lupus right opposite Taurus (=Joseph), see Zimmern's art. 
"Der Jakohssegen u. der Tierkreis,’ 7A 3 168 [’g2]. 

3 A late editor may be following trustworthy tradition when 
he adds CuEPHIRAH in his list (with which cp Ezra 229 25= 
Neh. 7 25 29=1 Esd. 517 19) 

4 ‘Son (y5) of Reuben' may be a corruption of ‘stone (95x) of 
Reuben,’ which may he not an alternative name of the stone, but 
an alternative reading for BOHAN (y.v.). 
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‘esult from the present text of 1 Ch. 713 compared with v. 12 
s perhaps due merely to corruption of the text. (Shnpham and 
Hupham may have had no place in the original system of the 
Benjamite list, 1Ch.7 6-11, and being perhaps supplied on the 
nargin [see below, § 9 ii, aJmay, by some confusion, have made 
their way into the text also in Manasseh, z, 15 [cp Be. ad Zoc.].) 
What connection with Moab is intended in z Ch. 88 the present 
zondition of the text makes it impossible to divine (the clause 
nay be a gloss; see below, § 9 ii, 8). Cp PAHATH-MoaBs. 
Nor perhaps can we venture to interpret historically the sugges- 
tion of the Chronicler with regard to a later transference of clans 
Hom Benjamin back to Ephraim (see BERIAH, 2, 3 Clan 
names common to Benjamin and other tribes are not rare. 

The memory of the derivative or at least secondary 
character of Benjamin still lived in the earlier days of 
4. A the monarchy, as we see from 2 8. 1920 [21} 

+ ABO. (cp also 20 1 with 2021) and (apparently) from 
Judg. 122,1 and seems to be reflected in the patriarchal 
story (JE) which tells how, last of all, Benjamin was 
born in Canaan.? That the differentiation of Benjamin 
was relatively ancient, however, we should be prepared 
to believe from the fact of the other branches of Joseph 
being called not brothers but sons. The reference in 
the Song of Deborah is too obscure (not to speak. of its 
perplexing connection in some way with Hos. 58) to ke 
of much use as positive evidence; while the story of 
Ehud, if it is perhaps hardly necessary, with Winckler 
(Gesch. 1138), to regard the single explicit reference to 
Benjamin as an interpolation (see below, § 5), may 
perhaps reflect the conditions of an age when no very 
clear line was drawn between Benjamin and the rest 
of Joseph (Judg.327)—the men of the south and the 
men of the more northern highlands. At all events, 
by the time of David Benjamin was, owing to the energy 
of Saul, a distinct political element to be reckoned 
with, although we must not forget that, e.g., in the story 
of the first appearance of Jeroboam, the ‘house of 
Joseph' is an administrative unit (t K. 1128).4 

The peculiar condition of the legends relating to 
this tribe provokes an attempt to explain it. This 
5. L a must take account of two inconsistent 

» LESeNAS. tendencies—a tendency in favour of the 
tribe (Judg. 315 1 S. 412 1 K. 34 92), and a tendency 
against it (Judg. 19-21). When we bear in mind the 
central position of the tribe, and the abundence and 
importance of sanctuaries within and near its bounds (see 
below, § 6), it cannot surprise ns that there were many 
traditions of incidents in which the tribe played a part. 
It is, however, remarkable that some of them have no 
special reference to sanctuaries. 

We can hardly suppose this due to contending political 
interests (those of Ephraim and Judah) leading to a sort of 
diplomatic flattery of the boundary tribe with a view to secu 
ing its adhesion—just as there evidently was rivalry of a less 
peaceable kind (¢.g., z K.1577 2. A. Bernstein, who worked 
out this view in great detail in his able, if unequal, essay 
Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, [saak 2. Jacob, 1871 (see 
especially 61), does not take account of the stories unfavourable 
to Benjamin outside of Genesis; and it*seems clear that 
Benjamin was naturally a part of the northern kingdom a K. 
122 belongs to a much later date than vw, 20). The later 
history of the tribe, especially after the fall of Samaria (see below 
§ 7), would go a long way towards accounting not only for the 
preservation but also for the mixed character of much Benjamin 
tradition. If we wish any further explanation, it seems reason- 
able to seek it in a natural interest, friendly or otherwise, in the 
great tribal hero, the mysterious Saul and his house. 

The interest in the tribe is undeniable. 

Israel will run any risk rather than that of losing Benjamin 
(Gen. 42 38 J) the narrative delights in detailing the various 
signs of special affection on the part ef ‘ Joseph,’ and even Judah 
offers himself as surety for him (Gen. 439 J) or, according to E, 
Reuben the first-born offers his two sons (Gen. 423). Onthe 
other hand all the tribes led by Joseph reprove and chastise 
Benjamin, but relent and find a substitute in Jahesh Gilead 





1 St., however, supposes that the account of Benjamin has been 
lost (Gesch, 1 13). 

, however, ignores this (Gen. 83 26). 

3 Noldeke (in a private communication) thinks that at an early 
time Benjamin was a powerful tribe, and that the rise of the 
story of its late origin (as also Judg. 19-21) is to be accounted 
for simply as the result of the crippling of its power by David. 

4 It has been argued by St. fromz K,418 [19] that it did not 
include Benjamin(ZA 7W 1115n,); but could we argue from 
48 that it did not include Ephraim? 
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(Indg. 19-21),—a story thatis strangely parallel to Joseph's accus- 
ing Benjamin (falsely), the others interceding, and Judah offering 
to become substitute (Gen. 4433). What historical substratum 
may underlie this Gibeah story we have not the means of 
determining. Its late date and its untrustworthiness in its present 
form appear in its practically wiping out the tribe that was not 
so very long after able to give its first ruler to a united Israel’ 
(see also below, § 7, end, on post-exilic interest in Benjamin). 
Benjamin was in a sense at the centre of the religious 
life of the land. What the religious history of 
ae ANATHOTH (g.v., I) may have been we 
6. Religious ean only rae but there were sacred 
position. massébas and trees that bere the names 
of DEBORAH (Gen.358 Judg.45) and RACHEL (Gen. 
35 16 20 Jer. 31.15); and Ramah, Geba, Gibeah, Mizpeh, 
Gibeon, Gilgal not only were Canaanitish sanctuaries 
but also continued to be of importance as such in Israel ; 
indeed, Geba, which (or perhaps it was the neighbouring 
Gibeah) one writer calls 'Gibeah of God’ «1S, 105). 
was perhaps selected by the Philistines as the site of 
their n¢sib because of its sanctity (1S. 133 and especi- 
ally 105; cp SAUL, § 2 n.) as well as because of its 
strategic position.3 
More important still, perhaps, Bethel itself, the 
famous royal sanctuary (Am. 733), where, according to 
the story, Israel encamped after crossing the Jordan 
(see BOCHIM), is said by P to have belonged to 
Benjamin (Josh.1822). No doubt the Chronicler 
afterwards (1 Ch.728) assigns it to Ephraim; but 
(though it may well have been a border town with 
connections on both sides) that is perhaps only 
because he could not conceive of Benjamin, a tribe 
that he regarded as belonging to the southern kingdom, 
extending so far north. At all events, there was reason 
enough for the words used of Benjamin in Dt. 3312 
(cp Di. ad doc, and see below, § gy, 
‘The beloved of Yahwé, he dwelleth secure’ 
He(z.e., Yahwé) encompasseth him all the hay, 
And between his shoulders4 doth he dwell.’ 
It seems, therefore, not unfitting that this tribe, martial 
though it was, should for all time, whatever view we 
take of the character of Saul, be associated with two of 
the greatest names in the history of Hebrew thought 
and religion, representatives of two of the gréatest of 
religious movements : Jeremiah, who was a native of a 
Benjamite town, and Paul, who at least believed that he 
was sprung from the same tribe (Rom. ll Phil. 35; 
cp Test. xii, Patr., Benj. ch. 11). 
Saul's career ended in gloom; yet his work was not 
entirely undone. It was, therefore, a matter of course 
Lat that the men of Benjamin (especially the 
irs -_ Bichrites. see below, § 9 ii. g), even more 
TY than the rest of the house of Joseph, should 
dislike being subordinated to the newly-risen house af 
Judah (SHIMEI, 1), and should embrace any good oppor- 
tunity to assert their claim (SHEBA, ii. 1), and that, 
along with the rest of the house of Joseph, they should 
throw in their lot with JEROBOAM (1). Wehave, accord- 
ingly, no reason to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment in r K, 1220: ‘there was none that followed the 
house of David, but the tribe of Judah only,’ (cp Ps. 
802 [3] and Hos. 58 with We.’s note, and see ISRAEL, 
§ 28; Jericho is regarded as north Israelite in 1 K, 
1527 16157). However, as Jeroboam was not a 
Benjamite, and the capitals of the northern kingdom 
were always in the northern parts of Joseph (cp 
ZARETHAN II.), Benjamin does not appear to have 


1 On the stone of Bohan or Reuben, see above (§ 3). 

2 Baal-tamar also was probably a sacred place. On the special 
importance of Gilgal in early times, see CIRCUMCISION, § & 

Wi. has even tried to show that Gibeah was believed by 
some to have been the seat of Israel's famous shrine, the 'ark' ; 
but he takes no account of the discussion of Kosters (747° 
‘27 361-378 [’93]; cp Ark, § 5). 

Note the Arabic metaphor, WRS, Kin. 46 (foot). 

5 We cannot argue from 2Sam.2419, for ‘Judah’ here 
means, not, as the Chronicler (1 Ch. 216) oddly supposed, a tribe, 
but the southern kingdom (the Chronicler thinks it necessary 
to try to explain—see the attempts of @BAL to understand 
him—why Benjamin and Levi were not numbered). 
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really gained by this step. In fact, it seems to have 
aventually gravitated more and more southwards. 
Indeed, lying on the border between the two king- 
doms, it was important strategically rather than politic- 
ally; and, although we cannot very well follow the 
details of the process,? some of its towns seem to have 
been, at one time or another, and more or less 
permanently, incorporated in the southern kingdom. 
The blow that the northern kingdom received in 722 
was favourable to this process, and in another sense the 
sack of Jerusalem in 586. Thus in Jer. 3313 ‘ the land 
of Benjamin’ is included in an enumeration of the 
various districts of the territory of Judah—viz., the 
Shephélah, Megeb, etc.—just as in 2 K. 238 ‘from 
Geba to Beersheba,’ like ‘from Geba to Rimmon’ in 
Zech. 1410, stands for the whole land of Judah, and in 
Jer. 61 Jeremiah's clansmen are living in Jerusalem ; 
and so, in the century following the rebuilding of the 
temple, Benjamin is regularly mentioned alongside of 
Judah, the combination of names appearing often to 
mean the families that were not taken to Babylon (cp 
Kosters, Herstel, passim), and the Jews came to 
believe that Rehoboain's kingdom had from the first 
consisted formally of these two tribes (cp Ps. 6827 [28]# 
Chron. fasstm, and a late writer in 1 K. 122123). 
Hence we need not be surprised at the fulness with 
which Benjamin, as compared with the other Joseph 
tribes, is treated in the book of Joshua (Di. 505), or 
at the frequent and copious Benjamin lists in the 
Chronicler (see § 8). Only we must remember that 
these tribal distinctions were in later times theoretical ; 
Simon (2 Macc. 34). Menelaus, and Lysimachus were 
Benjamites; for the explanation of Mordecai's mythic 
genealogy (Shimei—_Kish— Benjamin} see ESTHER, 
2]. 
8 7 ) Although the priestly writer's conception of the 
frontser of Benjamin is not even self-consistent, Beth- 


"Tate Arabah, a point in Judah's N. 
boundary (Josh. 156), being assigned 
Writers’ first (v. 6} to Judah and then (1822, 


ghgtisticgsy if the text is correct; see BETH- 
8 BP “ ARABAH, 1) to Benjamin, it can be 
identified roughly. 

From the Jordan near Jericho he makes it pass up to 
Beth-aven and Bethel (Zez¢é), where it turns S. to Ataroth- 
addar (possibly ‘47é7@) and thence W. to Beth-horon the nether 
(Beit‘Ur), returning by Kirjath-jearim and Nephtoah (Zita), 
circling round the south of Jerusalem through the vale of 
Hinnom and the plateau of Rephaim, and by the spring of 
Rogel, and finally returning by En-shemesh (/a¢@-el-‘Azaviyeh) 
and the valley of Acbor to the Jordan at Beth-hdglah (42, or 
Kasr-Hajla). 

What led P to fix on this line, the southern stretch of 
which he repeats with greater fulness in the delineation 
of Judah (Josh. 155-10), we cannot say; nor can we' 
say why he makes the boundary run south of Jeru- 
salem.? The 'Blessing of Moses' has indeed been 
taken to imply (Dt.3312; see above, § 6) that in the 
latter part of the eighth century Jerusalem was held to 
lie inside the boundary of Benjamin; but 'by him’ in 
the first line is probably due to a clerical error, and 
line 3 is quite indistinct : nothing points specially to 
Jerusalem.4 Stade (GV 1162) proposes Gibeon; per- 
haps Winckler would suggest Gibeah ; Oort, however 
(TAT, 1896, pp. 297-300), pleads vigorously for Bethel, 
and nothing could be more appropriate in a poem so 
markedly north-Israelitish. It is plain enough, on the 
other hand, that Jerusalem is assigned to Benjamin by 
P (though he avoids giving the name of the town, speak- 

4 See the account in GASm. AG, ch. 12, 

‘2 On the other tribes mentioned in this verse see ZEBULUN, 
NAPHTALI. 

3 According to the Talmud the Holy of Holies and some 
other parts of the temple stood on Henjamite soil (Sazhedr. 54); 
but the site of the altar, though within Benjamin, was a 
piece of land that ran into Benjamite territory from Judah 
(Yoma, 12). 

4 Unless Jerusalem may be thought to be implied in the 


mention of Benjamin before Joseph (Dr. Dt. 389). But on the 
order of the tribes ep Di. 
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ing simply of ‘the Jebusite’); and, if we do not know 
precisely why he does so, we can at least see that he 
has a purpose of some kind, for in Judg. Lex it is quite 
clear that the editor has for the same reason twice 
substituted ‘ Benjamin’ for the original ‘ Judah,’ which 
we find in the otherwise identical Josh.1563. We 
must conclude that, whatever conceptions prevailed in 
later times, in the days when tribal names were really 
in harmony with geographical facts of one kind or 
another, Jerusalem was counted to Judah. 

(6) Many late lists of Benjamite towns have been 
‘preserved. 1. The only early one is the rhetorical 
enumeration of twelve places on the path of the 
Assyrian invader (Is. 1028-32). 

Of the six names in it which are not mentioned in any of the 
other lists, two are those of towns the sites of which are known 
with certainty : Micumasn (Afusnds) and Grsio (£2-/26), 

2, Ps list (Josh.182r-28) comprises an eastern and a 
western group—viz., a group of twelve (to which he 
adds in 2118 two others) and a group of fourteen towns. 

Of these twenty-eight the following sixteen may be regarded 
as identified, some with certainty, others with a high degree 
of probability : JERICHO, BETH-HOGLAH, ZEMARAIM, BETHEL, 
Parau, Gress, Gipzon, RAMAH, BeeroTH, MizPEH, CHE- 


puirau, ‘the Jepusits,’ GIBEATH, KigiatH, ANATHOTH, 
Aumon (see ALEMETH). 


3. Neh. 1131-35 contains a list of some sixteen towns 
alleged to be settled by Benjamites. The list, which 
may be incompletely preserved, is more and more 
assigned, by scholars of various schools, to the time 
of the Chronicler (see Torrey, Comp. and Hist. Value 
dé Ezra-Neh. 42 f. ; Mey. Ezétsteh. 107, 189); at all 
events, it cannot be early. 

Of the eleven new names (unless the Aija of v.31 be the 
Avvim of Josh. 1823) not in the Joshua lists, four may be re- 

arded as identified beyond dispute: Hapip, NEBALLAT, Lop 
fsee Lyppa), ONo. 

4. In the list Neh. 7==Ez. 2=1Esd. 5 (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9), vv. 25-37 20-34, and 17d-22 respectively, seem to 
enumerate places (apparently places where members 
of Ezra's ‘ congregation’ were resident), mostly within 
old Benjamite rather than old Judahite territory. 

In this list, excluding- NEBo (iv.) as being probably merely a 
transposition of Nos, we have still five other new names, of 
which, however, some seem to be spurious, and only NETOPHAH 
and BETH-AZMAVETH (see AzMAVETH (2) gan he regarded as 
identified with any certainty. 

Other places perhaps in Benjamite territory are BAAL- 
HAZOR (28.1823) and NOHAH (see Moore, Judges, 443) . 
1 Esd. also adds a CaapiIAS and Ammipor (CHapI- 
ASAI). 

Lists of Benjamite clan or personal names (sometimes, 
9. Genea of course, including place names) are many. 

lo ical They have mostly, however, suffered much 

B1Cad. at one stage or another in transmission. 

(i.) P's two (Gen. 46 = Nu. 26) are,‘as usual, different 
versions of the same list. _ 

They probably contain two triplets (a) BeLA— BEcHER— 
Ashhel, and (6) GEra—-Naaman—Ahiram jand a third triplet, 
not quite so certain, (¢) Shuphan—:Hupham—Ard, 

(ii.) The Chronicler's two (1 Cb. Tand 1 Ch.8) are 
more difficult to understand, but are Constructed more 


or less on the same scheme. 

(a)In 1 Ch,76/% (sons of the first triplet!—of which, how- 
ever, Ashhel, Man of Baal,"becomesJediael, Intimate of E1’)2 
we have what is of all the lists pei-haps the most symmetrical. 
Certain peculiarities (such as apparent doublets) make it plausible 
to suppose that the symmetry was once even greater. Abijab, 
a name that occurs elsewhere in the Chronicler's genealogies 
only in priestly families,3 should perhaps be read 'the father of' 
(cp ‘ fatber of Bethlehem,’ 1Ch. 44). _ In that way the two places 
Anathoth and Alemeth would be assigned to the last-mentioned 
son of Becher,just as in v. 12 Shnppimand Huppim are ascribed 





1 Verse r2@ in a sense represents the third triplet, and rad 
has names connected in chap. 8 with the second. 
2 Cpbym, 1 Ch. 27 32=Syqy» 2S. 238 (Marquart in aprivate 


communication). We can‘hardly argue from the Ashbal or 
Ashbdl of the Peshitta that the change af Ashbel to Jediael is 
due to an accident 5 for in the Peshitta 1 Ch. 76 simply substi- 
tutes the corrupt Genesis list (46 2z) of nine names (with its 'Ehi 
and Kosh Muppim’ for 'Ahiram Shuppim’) for the Chronicler's 
list of three sons. 

% On the supposed Abijah, wife of Hezron, see CALEB, ii. 
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to Ir=TIri the last-mentioned son of Bela. Marquart,) to whom 
the detection of this analogy is due, suggests that s»4x) should 
be read 739 yin. If some form of this theory be adopted it will 
he only natural to look for a name (or names) assigned to the 
last-mentioned son of Jediael (the remaining branch of Benjamin) 
and to find itin Hushim the son of Aher (v.z2). This will be 
still more plausible if we may adopt the rest of Marquart's 
theory, that Aher 4px is a miswritten 4pmy—ze., Abihor—and 
that Ahishahar, spynx, isa corruption of the same name (47*74H)- 
If Uzzi and Uzziel in v. 7 are a doublet ‘five’ in the same verse 
is not original. Perhaps Ehud etc., 'in v. 10 are brothers of 
Bilhan, the intervening words being a parenthesis.2. Whilst v. 
12 is thus required to give symmetry to the genealogy, it may 
nevertheless be in a sense an appendix. 

(8) Chap. 8 has in parts the appearance of being constructed 
in a very schematic form (though efforts to detect a general 
scheme have not been markedly successful), and this seems to 
warrant the conviction that the present obscurity is due to 
textual corruption. For remedying that some help can be had 
from the versions; but it is not sufficient. Certain suggested 
emendations (see an article by the present writer in /QR 11z02- 
114 [’98]) so greatly reduce the disorder that now prevails that 
there seems to be reason to believe that the genealogy was at 
one time markedly regular in structure, and that considerable 
boldness in attempts to restore it is warranted. It has always 
seemed difficult to explain how the historically important Benja- 
mite clans—theclan of Saul and Sheba(wviz., Becher), and that 
of Shimei (viz., Gera)—are so subordinated in this extraordinarily 
copious list (they appear to be omitted altogether in Nu. 26; 
see, however, BECHER). It is probable that the subordination 
is due to corruption of the text. When emended in the way 
already referred to, 1 Ch. 8 1-76is reduced to P’s three triplets 
with the additional statement that Gera was the father of [EJHup 
g) and Shua[l], or rather, as Marquart acutely suggests, 

HIMEI (¢.¥. >cp GE [aBer]-capas). What follows is obscure — 
the reconstruction proposed in /QR, éc., is in parts not much 
more than a guess—but it seems extremely probable that the 
names in vv. 1-27, beyond P’s three triplets, were originally 
attributed to Gera through Ahishahar (once corrupted into 
Shaharaim , see above, {«])and Hushim (, 12 being an intrusive 
repetition of a later part of the list). Then vy, 30-38 gave the 
genealogy of the Bichrites (for 31327 493), ‘and his firstborn,’ 
read 45574 933) ‘and the sons of the Bichrite’), v. 326 being 
perhaps a marginal gloss due to some bewildered reader of wz. 
30-32 (in their new position after the intrusion of v, 28 / from 
chap. 9). Marquart suggests that these nine verses originally 
followed the mention of the sons of Bela. For fuller details and 
other suggestions the reader is referred to the article already 
cited.8 It is difficult to avoid the conviction that some recon- 
struction is necessary. 

(ili.} In Neh. 117 and 1Ch.97-9 we have two 
versions of a list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the original of which it is quite impossible to restore. 

The names are grouped in the form of genealogies of a few 
persons. for which, among other reasons, Meyer pronounces 
the list’ an invention of the Chronicler (Zdstek., 189). 
Kosters, however, suggests that the genealogical form is not 
original (Herst¢eZ), and that the authority was a list of Jerusalem 
Benjamites living 'in Jerusalem before the arrival of Ezra. 

(iv.) On the list of Benjamite warriors in 1 Ch. 123-7, 
see DAVID, § rx (a)iii. On relations of Benjamin to 
other tribes, see, further, RACHEL, BILHAH, JOSEPH. 

z, A Benjamite b. Bilhan, 1 Ch.7 10} (see No. 1, § 9, ii. a). 

3. A Levite, ofh eb'ne Harim, in the list of those with foreign 
wives, Ezra1032 (see Ezra, i. § 5, end). 

4. A Levite, in the list of wall-builders, Neh.323 (see NEHE- 
MIAH, § 17, Ezra, ii. §§ 26111 15 O), perhaps the same as No. 3. 

5. In the procession at the hedication of the wall (Ezra, i. 
§ 13 g), Neh. 1234 (utapewy [L]); on which see Kosters, “let 
Herstel, 59. H. W. H. 


BENJAMIN, GATE OF (yi334 we), Jer. 202 87 x3 
387 Zech. 1410. See JERUSALEM. 


BENO (494) is taken as a proper name in 1 Ch. 2426 f, 
by EV, in# 26 by & (yioi Bonne [A], BONNEIA yloc 
aytoy [L]. B om. ; in v 27 G®4 has yioi aytoy, 
G* ytoc ay-) and by Jer. and Targ. ‘That the list 
of the sons of Levi is in a most unsatisfactory state 
is evident from a comparison with Ex. 617% 1 Ch. 
6x7[2] F 29 f. [14] and 2327 f% The MT is most 
obscure, and, according to Kittel, vv. 20-31 are one of 
the latest additions; one rendering is to take v. 26 
as follows:—‘ Of Jaaziah, his (Merari's) son, (even)the 
sons of Merari through Jaaziah his son,' etc. 


BEN-ON1 (248°}3; yioc oAyNHc moy [ADEL], 


1 Ina private communication to the present writer. 
2 So Marquart. On foreign names in this list see above, § 3. 
3 See now also Marquart's important article on the same 


subject (/QR xii.) 
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rightly interpreting the mind of the writer), the first 
name of BENJAMIN (§ 3), given to her new-born child 
by the dying Rachel (Gen.3518). Ben-oni must, how- 
ever, have been an early tribal name. We find the 
clan-names QNAM and ONAN (both in Judah, the 
former also Horite); also a Benjamite city ONO; nor 
can the existence of an ancient city called BETH-AVEN 
(Beth-on?)be denied. Toassume, however, with Prof. 
Sayce (Patriarch. Pal. 191 f-), first that Beth-el was 
also called Beth-on, and next that the names Beth-on 
and Ben-oni imply that the name of the, god worshipped 
at Luz was On, and next that this divine name was 
derived from On=Heliopolis in Egypt, is purely 
arbitrary. Cp BETH-AVEN, AVEN (3). T. K.c. 


BEN-ZOHETH (nmr y2, etym. doubtful, probably 
corrupt). ZOHETH and Ben-Zoheth are mentioned in 
I Ch. 420 (ulot fwa8 [B], wi. fwxad [A], ul. faw6 [L]), 
among the sons of Ishi of JUDAH. 


BEON ({¥3), Num. 823. See BAAL-MEON. 


BEOR (WB, possibly miswritten for ACHBOR ; see 
BAAL-HANAN [1]; Bewp [BAL ; WH in 2 Pet. 215}). 
1. Father of the Edomite king Bewa fii. 1], Gen. 3632 
(Batwop [L])=2 Ch. 143 (Barwp [A], cetrowp, %e., 
Zippor [L]). 

2. Father of BALAAM (Nu.22s, etc., Bacwp [A], 
except in Dt. 234 [5] Josh.1822 Mi.65; in Josh. 249 
[@*®4 omits}}, called Boson in 2 Pet.2x53 AV (Bocop 
[Ti. following ANSC]; Vg. Bosor; cp theconflate reading 
Bewopoop [(X%*]), RV Beor ([Bewp WH]). In Nu. 2422 
GPAFL reads r@ Bewp (Saewp [A]) for Heb. sya. 


BERA (y93, scarcely, ‘with evil,’ cp BIRSHA ; these, 
like other names in Gen. 14, may be mutilated and 
corrupted forms; Ba&AAd [ADL], Bapa [E], Badac 
[Jos. Ant. i. 9]), king of Sodom, who joined the league 
against Chedorlaomer (Gen. 142). See CHEDOR- 
LAOMER, § 2, end. 


BERACHAH, RV _ Beracah (1373, ‘blessing’ ; 
Bepyeid [BN], Bapayia [AL]), a Benjamite, one of 
David's warriors (1 Ch. 123). See Davrp) § x1 [a] iii. 


BERACHAH (RV Beracah), VALLEY OF (piQV 
MI, KoiAac eyAoyiac [BAL]), the scene of the 
great thanksgiving of Jehoshaphat and his people 
(2 Ch. 2026; in 262 6 addAay ris eddoylas [BA], % 
Konas THS edN. [L}). The geographical knowledge of 
the narrator was evidently good; but that, of course, 
does not make his narrative any more historical (see 
JenosHAPHAT). At no great distance from Tefdé‘a 
there is a broad open wady, on the west side of which 
are extensiveruins named Berezk#t. Just opposite the 
ruins the wady itself is called the Wady Bereckat (Rob. 
LBR, 275). From the form Bereiktit we gather that 
the true ancient pronunciation was probably Beréchoth, 
‘reservoirs.’ T. KC. 


BERACHIAH (3712998), 1 Ch.624 [39], RV BerE- 
CHIAH, 8. 

BERAIAH (i873, § 32, ‘ Yahwi: creates’; Bapata 
[L], Beptra? kat B- [BA]}. 1. A Benjamite, assigned 
to the b’ne SHIMEI (8); 1Ch.e21. The name is prob- 
ably post-exilic, ‘creation’ being one of the great exilic 
and post-exilic religious doctrines. 

2, See BEDEIAH. 


BEREA, 1. An unknown locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, where Bacchides encamped before 
the battle in which the Jews were defeated and Judas 
the Maccabee was slain (Apr. 161 B.c.). The camp of 
Judas was at Elasa, Eleasa, or Alasa, also unknown, 
but probably 4%. //asé between the two Beth-horons 
on the main road from Sharon to Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
947). The best reading seems to be as [ASV]; 
but there is MS authority also for Benp-{a@ and 


1 That is nya sep 1Ch.7 30. 
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Benpéaf; Vet. Lat. has Berethitm. Josephus (Ant. xii. 
102) has ByOfnOw, or, in some MSS, Bupgynd. Ewald 
thinks of the modern Bir ez-Zeit, 14 m. ‘Nw. from 
Jufna, or of Beeroth (mod. el Bireh). 

2. RV Bercea, Bépouw [A], -pevo. [V]}, the scene of 
the death of MENELAUS, the modern Aleppo (2 Macc. 
184). 

4 Bépora [Ti. WH] (some MSS Bépp.}, now Verria, 
or Kara Verria, in Lower Macedonia, at the foot of 
Mt. Bermios, 5 m. above the left hank of the Haliac- 
mon (Véstritza). It has a splendid view over the 
plains of the Haliacmon and the Axius; plane-trees 
and abundant streams make it one of the most desirable 
towns of the district. Yet it did not lie on the main 
road; which perhaps accounts for its being chosen as 
a place of refuge for Paul and Silas in their midnight 
escape from Thessalonica (Acts | 710). 

A curious parallel is found in Cicero’s speech against Piso. 
Unable to face the chorus of ery apes at Thessalonica, Piso 


‘fled to the out-of-the-way town of Bercea’ (dv opprdrume devine 
Beream. In Pis. 36). 


In the apostolic age Bercea contained a colony of 
Jews, and a synagogue (Acts1710. They were of a 
‘nobler’ spirit (ed-yeréorepot} than those of Thessalonica 
—possibly because they did not belong to the purely 
mercantile class. Not only were many of the Jews them- 
selves converted, but also not a few of the Greeks, both 
men and women (réyv EAAqvider yuvaKkdy roy eboxn- 
udvev Kal dvdper otk éNyot, Acts 17r2 : the language 
seems to indicate that the apostle was here dealing 
with an audience at a higher social level than elsewhere). 
Paul’s stay here seems to have been of some duration 
(several months, Rams. Pazd, 234), partly in order to 
allow him to watch over the converts of Thessalonica, 
only 50 m. distant; he may have been still at Bercea 
when he made those two vain attempts to revisit them to 
which 1 Thess. 218 alludes, and Timothy may have been 
sent to them from Bercea, and not from Athens, on the 
occasion mentioned in 1 Thess. 32. The apostle was at 
length obliged to quit the town, as the * Jews of Thessa~ 
lonica’ heard of his work and resorted to their usual 
tactics of inciting to riot (sadevovres rods dxAous, Acts 
7113). Silas and Timothy were left in Macedonia; but 
Paul was escorted by certain of the converts to the sea 
.and as far as Athens (Acts17147). This hurried de~ 
parture(ed@éws, v. 14.) may have been bytheroad to Dium, 

The omission of the harbour is noticeable. In other cases the 
name of the harbour is given : so in Actsi425 16111818, The 
omission, however, affords no proof that the journey to Athens 
was performed by land—a view which derives some colour from 
the AV ‘to go as it were to the sea’ (RV ‘as far as to the sea’). 

Possibly one of his escort was that Sopater, son of 
Pyrrhus, a Bercean, who is mentioned in Acts 204 as ac- 
companying Paul from Corinth to Macedonia. The 
Sosipater of Rom. 16 21 is probably anotherperson. We 
read in Acts205 that the escort from Corinth preceded 
Paul to Troas : this may have been partly due to his 
making a detour in order to revisit Bercea. Ww. J. W. 


BERECHIAH (P74, in Nos. 4f: wey2, § 28, 
“Yahwi: blesses’ = Jeberechiah, Bapaylela [BHA], 
-ytac [L]). 

1. Son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3 20(Bapaxva [LI, -cat [B]). 

2, One of the Levites that dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophathites, 1Ch.916 (-xee [B} -xeas [A], a8. [LJ}) not 
included in || Neh. 11. Probably thk same as the doorkeeper for 
the Ark, 1Ch. 1523. 

3. Father of Meshullam in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
§ 17, Ezra, ii., §§ 16[r}, 15¢), Neh. 34 (-xuas [8A], om. B), 
50 (Bapxera [BN] Bapea [A]); ep 618. 

4. Father of ’the prophet Zechariah, Zech. 117 (Sapaxtas 
(BRAG). Omitted in the [] EzraS 1. _On the question of his 
dentity with the Baracuias (AV), or BARACHIAH (RV) of Mt. 
23 35, see ZACHARIAS, 9. 

5. Father of Asaph, a singer, 1 Ch. 6 24[39](AV Beracuian), 
1517(¢-xva (LI). 

6. b. Meshillemoth; one of the chief men of the b’ne Ephraim, 
temp. Ahaz, 2Ch, 2512 (Zaxaptas [B], Bapaxeas [A]). 


BERED (T33; Bapad [AD]; -pax [lL]; B4R4D 
[Vg.}. A place in S. Palestine, or perhaps rather 
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N. Arabia, between which and Kadesh lay BEER- 
LAHAI-ROI [g.v.} (Gen.1614). Three identifications 
deserve mention. (1) The Targums represent 
it by the same word as that given for Shur in v, 7—Onk. 
by wan Hagra, and Jer. Targ. by xyibq Hiltisa. The 
former word, however (cp Ar. hijr, * a wall, enclosure’), 
seems to be meant for a translation of the name Shur, 
not for an identification of the place. The second 
name is clearly the Elusa of Ptol., which is now 
probably Kk, Khalasa in the Wady ‘Asliij, about 
za m. from Beersheba on the way to Kuhaibeh or 
Rehoboth (see Palmer, PA/Q, 1871,p. 35; Guérin, 
Judée, 2 269-273). (z) Eus. and Jer. (OS 299 76 
145z) identify a certain ‘well of judgment’ with the 
village Berdan in the Gerarite country (in which Beer- 
sheba also is placed). This ‘well of judgment’ seems 
like a confused reminiscence of Enmishpat—z.¢., Kadesh. 
(Gen.147). Is this Berdan the samespotwhich Jerome 
(OS 1013) calls Barad, where, he says, a well.of Agar 
was shown in his day? (3) If, with Rowlands, 
we find BEER-LAHAI-ROI (g.v. ) at ‘Ain Muweileh, Bered 
may be some place in the Wady esh-Sheraif, on the 
E. side of the Jebel Dalfa‘a (see Palmer's map). 
T.KC 
Baier (773), an Ephraimite 1 Ch. Tzo 
apad [A], paam [L] om. [B]), apparently called 
Nu 26 35, BECHER—a well-known Phonan clan 
name. When we consider the close relation between 
the two tribes, the occurrence of Becher in Ephraim 
seems not unnatural (cp BERIAH, 2 /. ). See, however, 


clan, 


BECHER, 
BERI (3, prob. =I83, § 76, ‘belonging to the 
well’ [or to a place called Be’ er]; the name occurs 


twice in Phoenician ; caBpet [B], Bapr [A], BHpet [L]), 
an Asherite family-name (1Ch. 7 36). 


BERIAH (¥"4, perhaps ‘prominent,’ § 7; cp the 
play on the name in 1Ch.723 with the play on the 
name BERA [g.v.] in Targ. ps.-Jon.; Bapfelia 
[BAL}). 

1. An Asherite clan individualised ; Gen. 4617 Nu. 2644/4 
Cs v.28; in v.28 Bepe [L], in v. 29'it is omitted); 1 Ch. 40 
Repeyal (Bl, vw, 3x -xa [E]; gentilic, Beriite, Nu. 26 44 re 
Bapafel.[Ba vid Fy, Baie. [B* vid}, -par [A], Bepe. {Ly. 

2, An Ephraimite clan-name, in a story of a cattle- 
lifting raid in 1 Ch. 7 21-23 (beginning at ‘and Ezer and 
Elead'; v.23 Bapyaa [B], -pee [L]); cp 813. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler, Beriah was a son of Ephraim, 
born after his brother had been slain, and he was called 
Beriah because ‘it went evil with his [father’s] house’ 
(note the assonance nyyia—nyna). This notice of the 


conflict with the men of Gath is enigmatical; were 
there family reminiscences of the border strifes of the 
early Israelites which were recorded in documents 
distinct from our canonical books and accessible to the 
Chronicler? 


We. preserves a sceptical attitude (Pro/.(4), 214); Bertheau 
and Kittel, however, think that there is here a genuine tradi- 
tion, and that, on the destruction of the clans Ezer and Elead, 
the Ephraimites of the border districts applied for help to the 
Benjamite clans, Shema and Beriah @Ch. 813. Accordin: 

Fries, the basis of this story is an early tradition deali tae 
with a raid made hy Ephraimites into Palestine from the land 
of Goshen? in the wider sense which Hommel and he himself 
give to this term (see GosHEN), 


It would be unsafe to use these unsupported state- 
ments of the Chronicler as historical material. See 
below. 

3. A clan of Benjamin (§ 9 (ii.) (8)), 2 Ch. 813 
(Beprya [B], Bap. [A], Bapaa [L]), x6 (Baple|eya [BA]), 
probably to be identified with No. 2, It appears to be 


1 Note that in Bepyya (rCh. 730 [B], and 813 [B]), Bapyaa 
a Ch. 723 [B]} and Baple]eya (813 [A] 16[BA}), Y= soft y (Zé., 
Ar. ‘aé), which is usually represented’hy a breathing. For y= 
rough y (z¢., Ar. §) see Gaza, Zoar, ZIBEON, etc. 

2°Pesh. reverses the statement of the MT; cp Barnes, Pesh. 
Text Chron, xi. 
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stated that the Benjamite clan Beriah was adopted into 
Ephraim in recognition of the service it had rendered 
to the im periljed territor So Bertheau ; : ep Bennett, 
Chron. 8 Cp also EPHRAIM 


4. A Gershonite (Levite) family, 1Ch. 2310 f Cae a 3 
om. A inz. Io). 

BERITES, THE (8'73213), appear, feieiee a cor- 
ruption of the text, in 25.2014 (MT), where Kloster- 
mann, Kittel, Budde, and (with some _ hesitation) 
Driver, read DYRAi}, ‘the Bichrites (see BICHRI). 
The consonants “33 are, in fact, presupposed by the 
strange rendering of @®4 (kal adres} év xapper; B» 
xal waoa mods). The description of the progress of 
SHEBA (g,¥. ii.} now first becomes intelligible. 

BERITH (1"J4), Judg. 946 AV, RV El-berith. See 
BAAL-BERITH. 


BERNICE (BepNikH [Ti. WH] for’ BepeNnikH, the 
Macedonianform of epeNIKH ), eldestdaughterof Herod 
Agrippa I., and sister of the younger Agrippa( Acts 25 1323 
2630). She was married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Chaicis ; and after his death she lived, not without sus- 
picion of incest, with her brother Agrippa. She next 
became the wife of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This 
connection being soon dissolved, she returned to her 
brother, and afterwards became the mistress of Ves- 
pasian and Titus (Jos. Ant. xix.51; xx.72ft; Tac, 
Hist. ii. 81; Suet. Tit. 7); cp Sch. GYTi,, and see 
HERODIAN FAMILY, 9. 


BERODACH BALADAN cba 7283), 
2012 EV; EV™S: MERODACH-BALADAN. 

BEROEA (Bepota), 2 Macc. 134 RV, AV BEREA, 2. 

BEROTH (BHpw6? [A]), 1tEsd. 519 = Ezra2zz, 
BEEROTH. : 

BEROTHAH (anna), a place mentioned by Ezekiel 
{47165 aBOHPA [BQ], wceHpa [A], Bupwo'a- [Q™*']) 
in defining the ideal northern frontier of the Holy Land. 
It is apparently the same as BEROTHAI (g.v.), and 
may he regarded as a lengthened form of Bérdth= 
Béérdth, ‘wells.’ As yet it has not been certainly 
identified. Ewald (Hist. 3153) connected it with the 
well-known Berytus (the Bi’rute and Bi’runa of the 
Amarna letters, the Bz’arutz of the List of Thotmes III. 
[so W. M. Muller], and the mod. Beira}; bur it seems 
clear that a maritime city would not suit Ezekiel’s 
description. Tomltins would, therefore, place Berothah 
in the neighbourhood of the rock-hewn inscriptions 
in the Wady Brissa, NW. of Baalbec, down which 
wady a stream is marked in the Carte de Liban as 
flowing to the Orontes (PEFQ Ap. 1885, p. 108}; 
but his philological argument seems unsound. Fnrrer 
(ZDPV 834), Socin (Pad), 369), and v. Riess 
(82s. Ati.) have thought of Berestdx, a village not 
far to the S. of Baalbec; but this is only a plausible 
conjecture, and must be judged in connection with 
Furrer’s general theory of the frontier (see HOR, MOUNT; 
RIBLAH; ZIDAD). Cp ARAM, § 6. 


BEROTHAI (‘N73 ; Klo. would read *173), a town 
belonging to Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 2 S.88 (GBA 
éx rev éx\exr@v wodewr, perhaps reading nap from 
“pg ‘to separate, select” [so Klo.]), possibly” ‘another 
form of BEROTHAH (see, however, Klo. and the article 
TEBAH). In 1 Ch. 188 (where 64 has the same trans- 
lation), which is parallel to 25,88, for Berothai we 
find the name CHuN, which must be a corruption, 
either of the first three letters of Berothai (2. é., non) in 
one of the earlier alphabetic stages, or of some other 
name which the Chronicler found in his copy of the old 
narrative} For asuggested emendation see MEROM, end. 


2K. 


1 The reading ‘44 ,is probably supported by @ in doth 
places, and by the KadAiorats (=éxAexrav of GBAL) of Jos. Ant. 
vii, 53. The latter’s text, however, must have represented a 


conflate reading, for he reads Méxwvr(t), which points to pap 
‘from Cun.’ 
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BEROTHITE ('F) 1333), 1 Ch. 1139. 


BERYL. The Beryl as a mineral species? includes, 
«3s. besides the common beryl, the aquama- 
1. Description. rine or precious beryl, and the coeald. 

The similarity between the beryl and the emerald 
was pointed out by Pliny (8720); the only points of 
distinction are the green colonr of the emerald and the 
somewhat superior hardness of the beryl (7.5 to 8 in 
the mineralogical scale; specific gravity from 2.67 to 
2.732). 

If we leave out of account the emerald, the colours of 
the beryl range from blue through soft sea-green to a 
pale honey-yellow, and in some cases the stones are 
entirely colourless. The aquamarine is so named on 
account of its bluish-green colour, ‘gui viriditatem 
puri-maris imitantur' (Pliny,éc.). The beryl crystal- 
lises in six-sided prisms with the crystals often deeply 
striated in a longitudinal direction. The great abun- 
dance of aquamarine and other forms of beryl in modern 
times has very much depreciated its value; but it is 
still set in bracelets, necklaces, etc., and used for seals. 

That the beryl was known to the ancients there can 


See BEEROTH. 


be no doubt. Some of the finest examples of ancient 
- 9, Greek Greek and. Roman gem-engraving are 

» Gres found executed in beryl (see King's de- 
names, etc. 


scription of a huge aquamarine intaglio 
over two inches square, Prec. Stones, Gems, and Prec. 
Metals, p. 132): the Romans cut it into six-sided prisms 
(cylindrt) and mounted them as ear-drops. It is also 
clear from the evidence of Pliny (Le., derydiz) that, in 
later times, at least, beryl was called by the same name 
as now, though apart from @ (see below) the name 
does not appear in any Greek writer till considerably 
after Pliny's time.2 It appears, however, to have been 
called also opdparydos ; Theophrastus seems to know 
three Binds of smaragdos, which may well be our true 
emerald, our aquamarine, and our common beryl 
(Zap. 23). In Herodotns, too, smaragdes is the 
material not only of the gem engraved for the ring of 
Polycrates (341), but also of the pillar in the temple of 
Heracles at Tyre (244), which cannot have been of true 
emerald, as the noble Binds of beryl are never found 
of large size. 

The Hebrews must be presumed to have known the 


beryl. We may perhaps identify it with the shékavz 
3. Hebrew (on); for P tells us that the ornaments 
name. on_the high priest's shoulder (Ex. 28920 


= 85927) were of skdhav, and @§ renders 
this cudpaydos. We cannot always trust ’s rendering 
of stone names (see PRECIOUS STONES); but in this 
case the identification seems suitable. We are told that 
on each shdkam-stone were inscribed the names of six of 
the tribes of Israel, for which purpose a natural hexagonal 
cylinder of beryl would be admirably fitted if, as has 
been suggested, the six names were inscribed longi- 
tudinally on the six faces. The s#éham-stones mounted 
in ouches of gold were probably therefore beryls pierced 
or simply mounted at the end with bosses (xaebilict) of 
gold, like the beryl cylinders described by Pliny. 

The importance given to the beryl among the Baby- 
lonians and the Phcenicians (see above) makes it all the 
more probable that the Hebrews would specially value 
it. From Gen. 212 (later stratum of J?) it would appear 
that the s#é#a# was known in Judah before the exile, 
and believed to abound, with good gold and bdellium, in 
HAVILAH. The Chronicler brings skéham-stones into 
connection with the construction of the pre-exilic temple 
(1Cb. 292; but the reading may be incorrect, see 
Esony, ¢), while the writer of Job 2816 classes it with 
gold of Ophir and other precious substances. 

The etymology of the word skézam (which occurs in 


1 On the stone called Beryl in EV see § 4. 

2 The chrysoberylus, chrysoprasus, and chrysolithus of ancient 
jewellery appear, to some extent at least, to have been names 
applied to different shades of beryl. 
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Chronicles as a proper name; 
present uncertain. 
Ges.-Réd. ve hes. s.v.) traces it to a root 
4. Etymology meaning ‘ paleness,' as‘ if 'the pale,stone ’ 
and versions. While Haupt, connecting it with the Assyrian 
sdmtu, renders‘ pearl,” Delitzsch, however. 
argues that sé#z¢ means a ‘dark-coloured [stone]’ (Ass: 
AWB 4886; cp Par. 60 f£ 130%) and Halévy connects Assyr. 
sdmtu with Syr. Xm rather than) Heb. siz (Rev. Crit., 1881, 
P- 479). 
Shoham 
follows :— 
@BAL BypvAAvov (as in Targ. ipbrval, Saad. etc.) in Ex. 2820 
=39 13, reproduced in Ezek. 2813 (see Precious STONEs) 5 


Z, 


AlOos [ris] ouapdySov in Ex. 28g 3527 396; A. & wpagwos (leek- 
green) in Gen.2125 A, cépdcov in Ex. 359; A. coop [BA], bvuxos 
[L] in x Ch. 292; éy dyvyx: (asin Aq. at Ex., Theod. and Symm. 
at Ex. and Gen., and Vg. [oxychinus, but onyx in Ezek.] except 
in Job) in Job 2816; Pesh. everywhere |] (BRWLA) or 
pl Now except in 1 Ch. 292 where its text differs; Aq. in 
Gen. 2 12 and Vg. in Job 2816 sardonyx. 

RV™S-‘adds as an alternative the rendering BrryL,! 
thus supporting the identification argued for above. 

EV fgllows throughout the usual Vg. rendering, giving every- 
where onyx (see Onyx), reserving beryl’ for the Hebrew 
Tarshish (see TARSHISH, STONE OF). In the NT however, 
‘beryl’ is naturally the EV rendering of BypyAdoy (Rkv. 21 zot). 


W. R. 
BERZELUS (zopzeAAeoc [A]), 1Esd.538 AV= 
Ezra261, BARZILLAI, 2. : 


BESAI (*D3, § 52; Bacep [L]). The bne Besai, 
a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii, § 9), Ezra249 (Baole}) [BA]}=Neh. 752 
(Byoe. [BA], Baio. [X]}= 1 Esd.531 Bastar, RV 
BASTHAI (Bac@at [BA], Beooep [L]). 


BESODEIAH (71"7}ba, ‘in the secret of Yah,' § 22; 
the form, however, is very improbable [see BEZALEEL] ; 
read, rather, 7JDN, Hasadiah), an Israelite, father of 
Meshullam in the list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
Gif, EZRA, ii. §§ 16 [1], 15 d.}, Neh. 36 (Badia [Bl 
aBdeid [NX], BacwaAia [AW], BaciAia [L])- 

T.K, c. 

BESOM (SSD), Is. 1423+; Pesh. jatoro ; Veg. 


Scopa;; THAOY BApaepon [BNQT'], tr. BAOpon [A]), 
a word occurring nowhere else in Hebrew or, in this 
sense, in any Semitic dialect.? According to Talm.B. 
Rosh ha-shand, 26 b., the word, though unknown to 
the Rabbis (who called the article nyaby), was still in use 
among the women (cpJer. Avegila, ii, 2). There is not, 
therefore, any reason to doubt that Vg. and Pesh. are 
right in understanding something to sweep (away) with 
(cpthe metaphor in Is. 3028 [sieve] ; on which see AGRI- 
CULTURE, § 10). The besoni of death is not unknown 
to mythology (Otto Henne Am Rhyn, Die Deutsche 
Volksage,"") a11 f.); but the figure hardly needs any 
mythological warrant (Che. ad Joc. ). 


BESOR (733, Bocop [BAL], Jos. Ant. vi. 146, 
BaceAoc), a wady (bn), mentioned in the account of 
David's pursuit of the Amalekites, 1S.309 f. 2x (uv. ar 
Beava [B], Beywp [A]). It was probably this wady 
that Saul ‘ crossed' when he chastised the Amalekites 
(18.155; read Snap soy’, Klo.); and in the two 
definitions of the Amalekite territory in 1S.157 (‘and 
Saul smote the Amalekites, from Havilah,' etc.), and 
278 (* for those were the inhabitants of the land, which 
were from old time,' etc.), we should probably read 
‘from the torrent Besor even to the torrent [land] of 
Musri." See TELEM (i.). According to Guérin (Judée, 
2213), it is the modern WBdy Ghazza which issues from 
the WBdy es-Seba’ and empties itself into the sea SW. 
of Gaza. T.K.C. 


BETAH (M93), a city of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
28. 88(MT)=1 Ch. 188(MT), TrpHaTH. Pesh., how- 
1 Omitted (through oversight?) at Ex.35 9 29613 Ezek. 28 13. 


2 In Arab. the root means ‘incline (the head)," in Eth, 'set 
in order. 


see SHOHAM) is at 


is rendered in the various versions as 
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ever, reads Tebah, and this is also favoured in 2 S. Le. 
by © (wacBax [B], -Bax [A], wareBax [L], where pa 
arises from a corrupt repetition of the preceding letter 
in this translator's Heb. text). Cp Ew. Hist. 3153, and 
see TEBAH. 


BETANE (Bartany LB], Bat. (S], BAT. [A]), one 
of the places to which, according to Judith 19, Nebuchad- 
rezzar sent his summons. The BETH-ANOTH (g.%.) 
of Josh. 1559 appears to be meant. 

BETEN (}Q2—z.e., 'vale'or ‘hollow’ ;—Batne[A], 
Bai@oKk [B], BereA [L]), an unidentified site in the 
territory of Asher (Josh.1925) called Be@Beten by 


Eusebius (OS 236 4t), who places it 8 R. m. to the E. 
of Acco, 


BETH (M3, st. constr. ,of M3, see BDB); the 
most general term for a dwelling; used of a tent in 
Gen. 27:5 3317, but generally of houses of clay or stone ; 
also of temples (cp BAJITH, Beth-Bamoth (MI, 4 27]). 
Combinations of Beth with other words are frequent in 
Hebrew place-names (see NAMES, § 96). In Assyrian, 
compounds with Bit are used as names of countries: 
e.g., Bit-Humri= the kingdom of Israel; Bit-Yakin(z.e., 
Babylonia, the country of Merodach-Baladan). 

Among other interesting compounds with Beth are BEESH- 


TERAH (2), Beth-eked Beth-haggan, Beth-lehem, Beth-meon (see 
Baa.-meon), Beth-$or. 


BETHABARA (BH@aBapa [C2 KT? UATI]), In. 128 
AV, is the place where John baptized, according to the 
reading which became widely current through the ad- 
vocacy of Origen, who could find no Bethany across the 
Jordan, but found a Bethabarawith a tradition connecting 
it with the Baptist. Origen, however, admitted that the 
majority of MSS were against him. See BETHANY, 2. 

Origen was followed hy Chrysostom, Epiphanius, like Arm. 
(Lagarde), has BynOaBpé. In the present text of Origen the form 
varies between Bydapd, Baddpd, ByéaBapa, and Byéapafa. (the 
latter also in Ne-b. syr.hel.(mg.), eth, ; see WH 274); in OS 
24012 1086 we find BnbacBapa, Bethabara, 

The traditional site of the baptism af Jesus is at the 
Makhadet Hajla (see BETHARABAH, 2, where, too, it is 
suggested that we should read Bethabarah in Josh. 18 22). 
The two monasteries of St, John attest the antiquity of 
the belief in this site. 

Conder suggests the Makhadet ‘Abara, NE. of Beisan, partly 
because of the nearness of this ford to Galilee and Nazareth, 
and partly because the river-bed is here more open, and the 
banks of the upper valley more retired (PEFQ., 1875 p- 73). 

Another suggestion of the same explorer @., 1877, p. 185) is 
philologically weak. 

As stated elsewhere (BETHANY, 2), the true reading 
in Jn. 128 was probably Sy ¢ava8pa—z.e., BETH-NIMRAH, 
now Tell-Nimrin, NE. of Jericho. 

BETH-ANATH (fly MYa—z.e., ‘temple of Anath'; 
in Josh. Bald8ame [B], Bainadae [A], BHOANae[L]; 
in Judg. Bar6anay LB], -@ene@LBAL], Bedenex [A]), 
an ancient Canaanite fortress, with a sanctuary of ANATH 
(cp BETH-ANOTH), Josh. 1938, It is mentioned unmis- 
takably by Thotmes III., Seti I., Rameses II., and 
Rameses III. in the lists of places conquered by these 
kings (see RP@) 552 638; Sayce, Pat. Pal. 160, 236, 
239; WMM, As. w. ELur. 193, 195, 220). Accord- 
ing to Judg.133, it adjoined Naphtalite territory, but 
(like Beth-shemesh) remained Canaanitish down to the 
regal period, subject only to the obligation of furnishing 
labour for public works. Eus. and Jer. (OS23645 
10520) inappropriately refer to a village called Batanzea, 
r5R. m. E. from Caesarea, possessing medicinal springs. 
But the site now most in favour— Aizéha, in a valley 
6 m. WNW. from Kedesh— is hardly strong enough 
to have been that of such a fortress as Beth-anath 
(Buhl, Pa?, 232; but cp Conder, PAF Men, 1200). 


BETH™ ANOTH (MUR; Bareanam [BI], 


“OANWN [A], BHOAPwE [L]). A town in the hill 
country of Judah (Josh.15 59), towards the eastern border 


of that region, identified by W. M. Muller with the 
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3i-t-'n-t of the list of places conquered by Shishak (As. 
t. Hur. 168). If the form Beth-anoth be correct, it may 
1¢ explained as= Beth-anath, ‘house of ANATH' (¢.¥. ); 
‘Pp pray Gosh.2122) and pay, pw and jinw. To sup- 
yose a popular etymology ' place of answering’ (7.¢., of 
wn echo?), with Kampffmeyer (Z2DPV 163; cp Is. 
L030, SBOT), is needless. 

But is the form correct? Conder and Kitchener (PEF 
Mere, 8311 351) identify Beth-anoth with Beit ‘Aindn, 
5m. N. of Hebron, near the sites of HALHUL and BETH- 
“UR (cp BETANE). This appears reasonable, and sug- 
gests a doubt whether the ancient name may not have 
been payrn’a, Beth'enun. It is true that @§® favours 
2y, and @4 poy (> in the first syllable being unex- 
pressed); but the case of Anem (see EN-GANNIM, 2} 
shows that the absence of » both in MT and in the 
text implied by @ is not decisive. A spring is men- 
tioned to the west of the ruins of Beit ‘Aintin, 

T.K.C. 


BETHANY (BHO@aNIA[TI. WH]). 1. A small village 
first referred to in the Gospels, 15 furlongs to the E. of 
Jerusalem on the road to Jericho (Jn. 1118 Lk. 1929, cp 
v, 1, and commonly identified with the Beth-Hini? of 
the Talmud. It is no doubt the mod. e/-Azariyeh 
(from Lazarus or Lazarium—the 7 wrongly taken as 
the article). El-‘Azariyeh lies on a spur SE, of the 
Mt. of Olives (cp Mk.111 Lk.1929). Its fig, olive, 
and almond trees give one at first a pleasant impres- 
sion; but a nearer inspection of the few houses is dis- 
appointing. 

There are various romantically interesting spots connected 
by old tradition with Lazarus (cp the Itin. Hieros. ed. Wessel, 
56, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, and OS(®} 108 3 239 10). The 
Castle of Lazarus (based on casteddume, the Vg. translation of 
the Gr. «déy) is a ruined tower, presumably anterior to the 
time of the Crusaders. and hard by is the tomb of Lazarus; the 
house of Simon the Leper also is shown. 


2, The Bethany where John baptized (Jn.128, Ti. WH 
after &*BAC*, edd., RV) is distinguished from the 
Bethany mentioned above by the designation ‘ across 
Jordan’ (répav roé ‘Iop.) ; its exact situation is un- 
known. The reading of TR and of AV is BETHABARA 
(g.v.). _,Another suggestion is that Bethabara (‘ house of 
the ford ) and Bethany {= 723 n'2, ‘house of the ship’) 
are one and the same place (seeGASm. 4G §42, n. 42). 

The analogy of some corrupt OT forms (cp KISHION) 
suggests, however, that the true reading in the traditional 
source of Jn.128 would be one combining in the second 
part of the name the letters N, B, and R—such a name 
as BnOavafpa. We actually find BawGava8pa in 6 
Josh. 1827 for the Bethnimrah of the Hebrew text. 
Now, the site of BETH-NIMRAH [g.¥v.] is well known. 
It is accessible alike from Jerusalem and from the 
region of Jericho (cp Mt.85), and the perennial stream 
of Nahr Nimrin, which flows into the Jordan, would 
supply abundance of water. This theory belongs to 
Sir George Grove; it has been adopted by Sir C. W. 
Wilson (Smith's DZ, s.v. ‘Bethnimrah'), and has 
strong claims to favourable consideration. Of course, 
the insertion of the words répay rod ’Top§. would be a 
consequence of the faulty reading Byfavia. TT. K.C. 

BETH-ARABAH (739U7 2 or M2W NF; once, 
Josh. 1818, by a scribe's error [see 6] simply N2WN ; 
Josh. 1818, BaidapaBa [BAL]; 1561 GapaBaam [BI], 
BHOapAaBa [AL], 1822 BaisaBapa [B], -apaBa [AL]}. 

1. One of the six cities in the ‘ wilderness’ of Judah 
(Josh. 15 6x), mentioned also as on the boundary lines of 
Judah and Benjamin (156[fac6apafa BA; ByPapaBa 

1 We may therefore dismiss the interpretation 'place of the 
wretched one’ (cp the play upon Anathoth, Is.1030 MT). Beth- 
Hini is generally explained ‘place _of unripe fruit’ (cp xyAK, 
‘unripe fruit,’ esp. of figs). The Talmud, however, says that 
figs ripened better at Beth-Hini than anywhere else (Neub., 
Géog. Talm, 150). If so, these figs may have led to the name 
BETHPHAGE—Le., possibly, ‘house of young figs '—but the name 
Beth-Hini remains unexplained. Another form of the name 
is Beth-oni (y1x7n3)- 
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L] 18:8); see also BeTH-BaAsi, The reference jn 18 22 
must be considered separately (no. 2. The wilderness 
of Judah in 156: is the deep depression adjoining the 
Dead Sea, together with the overhanging mountains 
and the barren country beyond, including probably a 
district in the neighbourhood of Arad (see SALT, CiTy 
OF). Beth-arabah may have been the first or principal 
settlement in that desolate corner of the Araébah or 
Jordan valley which forms the N. end of the Dead Sea. 
Though mentioned twice, if not thrice, with Beth- 
hoglah, it must have been considerably to the S, of 
that place, for unless, with Knobel, we put it at Kasr 
-Hajla (which seems rather to have been Beth- -hoglah), 
there is no other suitable site for it till we come to 
the copious fountain of ‘42m el-Feshkha, near the 
NW. corner of the Dead Sea (31”43’N., 35° 26’ E,). 
The name Beth-arabah (! the house, or homestead, in 
the Arabah’) has, therefore, a special significance (cp 
that of BETH-JESHIMOTH, ¢.¥v.), This indication of 
the site was made in writing by Robertson Smith. 
Perhaps, however, it is best to suppose that there 
were two settlement: > one near the fountain (viz., 
Beth-arabah), the other (see MIpDDIN) at the fountain. 
2. It will be still easier to adopt this identification 
if we may follow @® in reading not ‘Beth-arabah’ 
but ‘Beth-abarah’ in Josh.1822, The ford (‘abérak) 
referred to in the name (‘ house or place of the ford'} 
might then be the famous Makhadet Hajla near the 
mouth of the Wddy e&Kelt, the bathing- place of the 
pilgrims, where tradition places the baptism of Jesus 
Christ. Such a Beth-abarah would be more naturally 
mentioned between Beth-hoglah and Zemaraim than 
a place situated at ‘4in el-Feshkha. The confusion 
of the two names was very easy (note the variant By@- 
apaBa in Jn. 128). Cp BETH-ABARA. TK. Cc. 


BETH-ARAM (077 M1’), Josh.1827AV, RV BETH- 
HARAM (9.2). 


BETH-ARBEL Orage M2; ek TOY O1KOY lepo- 
Boam [B], . . . TOY 1epoBoam [Q*], . + IEPOBAdA 
[A], TOY lepoBaad [Q4], Symm. 7@ otk Tob apBenr), 

lace cruelly destroyed’ by ‘Shalman’ (Hos.10z4+ ; 


wobe Baer yoy; cadamaNn [BAQ]). Robertson 
Smith in 1881 (#20) 12296) favoured an identification 
of Beth-arbel with the trans-Jordanic Arbela (see O.S() 
21472 886); now /+é¢d, in which case there might be 
a reference either to Shalmaneser 111. or to a Moabite 
king Shalamanu mentioned in an inscription (KB 220) 
as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser 111. Schrader (44 7?) 
440-442) argues ably for identifying Shalman with the 
latter king, who very probably made an incursion into 
Israelite territory. The combination of Beth-arbel with 
the trans-Jordanic Arbela (Zrbid), however, is improb- 
able : Shalman should be a more important king, and 
Beth-arbel (if this compound phrase maybe accepted) a 
more important fortress, than Schrader’s theory sup- 
poses. Wellhausen and Nowack think that Shalman 
may be Shalmaneser IV.—the first Shalmaneser known 
to the Israelites. If so, the latter part of Hos. 10z4 
will be a later insertion. The reference to Beth-arbel, 
however, remains a difficulty. Surely the reading must 
be corrupt. 

@® suggests a correction. Read pys5* nn, and, as 
a consequence, for qobw read mibvi. The murder of 


Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., by SHALLUM [¢.¥., 1] 
is probably referred to (-¥i, or 718 ?, points to a fate like 
that of Sisera; cp ar, Judg. 527). 
justly assumed that Zechariah was not the only person 
who was murdered, and took the massacre of the royal 
family to be a fulfilment of the stern prophecy in v, 15, 
which ends : ‘in a storm (ayy, We.) the king of Israel 
shall be cut off’ The words ‘mother and children 
were dashed to pieces’ may, however, refer to the 
cruelty of Menahem to the women of TAPPUAH 
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A reader of Hosea 
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[g.v, 2], as related in 2 K. 1516. If so, the inter- 
polator combines two striking events which equally 
formed part of the divinely threatened judgment upon 
Israel. See Che. Zxfos. Nov. 1897,p. 364. 

For a new but difficult theory of Hos. 1014 see Herz, Amer, 
J. Sen, Lung. 14207 f. (98). The versions give little help 
except as to ‘ Arbeel’ (GB), A preserves a trace of a theory 
that the reference is to the slaying of Zalmunna by Gideon, in 
which case Ps. 8311 [12] would be parallel. 2oAapayv [BAQ], it 
is true, does not accord with this theory; but Syro-Hex. points 


to pindy codpave. is GAR rendering of Za and 
bas some authority in Hosea. Vg. gives Sicut vastatus est 
Salmana a domo eius gut tudicavit Baal. The.conclusive 
exegetical objections to this view need not here be stated. See 
also Field‘s Hexapla. Tr KC 


BETHASMOTH (Baidacmwé [A]), 1 Esd. 528 RV. 
See AZMAVETH (i.). 


BETH. AVEN ({INN'A, cp. Benj. ‘ben-Oni’), a 
place to the E. of Bethel near Ai (Josh.72, Byéaw 
[A], y@av [L], from which, indeed, it has been pro- 
posed, following @®F, to eliminate the name, but on 
insufficient grounds’), and to the W. of Michmash 
(28,185; where BalowPwN [B*L], Balace- [B>] 
are obviously wrong; 18.1423 Bamweé [B], THOAYN 
[or rH Gaur, aed Baid@paon [L]). The site has 
not been identified;? but it must have been the last 
village on the edge of the desert country, for to this 
it gave the name Wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812 
Babaw [A]; -@wy [B]; -@aovw [L]). All the data 
point to the neighbourhood of Deir Diwén—either 
that village itself, or K4, Haiydn, immediately to the S. 
For the rest see BETHEL, § 4. G.A.S 


BETH-AZMAVETH (ny2}P"N'S), Neh, 728; see 
AZMAVETH (i. ). 


BETH-BAAL-MEON (jw Sy3 m3), Jos. 13:7. 
See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-BARAH (773 N°, Bar@npa [BA], -Bupa 
[L]; the form of the second part of the name is obscure) 
is not to be identified with the Bethabara of Jn. 128 
(Reland); it occurs only in the story of Gideon (Judg. 

24), who sends to his fellow-tribesmenin the hill country 
of Ephraim, bidding them cut off the Midianites’ retreat 
by holding against them ‘the waters as far as Beth- 
barah, and (also) the Jordan.’ The latter words 
(j77-nN)) seem to be a gloss on ‘the waters’ (gpm). 
By “the waters,: however, are really meant, not the 
Jordan, but the streams emptying themselves into the 
Jordan which the Midianites would have to pass. _Beth- 
barah must have been situated somewhere in the wady 
formed by one of these streams, and there are points in 
the narrative which suggest locating it near the mouth 
of the Wddy Fari‘ah, between which and the Jordan 
the Midianites would find themselves in a cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 


BETH-BAS1(Be@Baci [A], BaleBaiccer LN], -Bacc. 


[NV], -Bacl [V], qae 2 Kas [Pesh.], Beth-desswen [Vet. 
Lat.]), a fortified vity city in the desert (év 7H épyuq), the 
ruinous parts (r& xa@ypnuéva) of which Jonathan and 
Simon repaired, when menaced by Bacchides (1 Macc. 
96264). The Syriac (see above; cp Vet. Lat.) reads 
Beth-yashan (cpJESHANAH). This is probably correct ; 
the corruptions can be easily accounted for. Jos. (Ant. 
xiii. 1s} calls the place Beth-alaga (#e., Beth-hoglah), 
which is too far from the MS readings, but may be 
a correct identification, though BETH-AaRABAH also 
suggests itself. G. A. Smith, however, thinks that the 
second 6 in Beth-basi may be correct. ‘In the wilder- 
ness of Judea, E. of Tekoa, there isa Wady el-Bassah, 


which name as it stands means “marsh,” an impossible 
1 We. supposes Syno4b nipp to be a gloss, and yy, a con- 
temptuous distortion of $y in the manner & Hos. 41 5) - (CH 


x25). So Albers, but not Di. or Bennett, SBOT 

4 Possibly it was early destroyed. This, as Mihlau remarks, 
would account for the disparaging transformation of the name 
Bethel into Beth-aven (Kiehm, 4#7B(2) 1 213). 
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term, and therefore probably an echo of an ancient 
name.’ TEC 


BETH-BIREI, RV Beth-biri (“83 M*B), 1 Ch. 43r. 
See BETH-LEBAOTH. 


BETH-CAR (13°32; BaiOxop [BL], BeAy. [A], 
[mexptl] Koppatwn, Jos. Ant. vi. 22; TW [Targ.]), a 
place, presumably in the district of Mizpah, to which 
the Israelites pursued the defeated Philistines (1S, 71x 
[Dt.]). The phrase ‘under Beth-car’ is remarkable. 
Does it mean ‘under the gates of Beth-car’ (so We. 
TBS 68)? or does it mean ‘to the foot of the hill on 
some part of which Beth-car stood’? No such name 
as Beth-car is mentioned elsewhere; hence it is at first 
sight too bold to identify it (as PEF, not disapproved by 
GASm. AG 224) with ‘Ain Karim, the name of a flourish- 
ing village a good way to the 8, of Nebi Samwil, and 
W. of Jerusalem. The name Beth-car, however, is 
self-evidently corrupt, and if we may emend it into 
*Beth-haccerem’ the identification with ‘Ain Karim 
becomes probable (see BETH-HACCEREM). Only 1§ m. 
to the N. of ‘Ain KHrim is Dér Yasin, not improbably 
to be identified with the Jashan or Jeshanah of 4 12 (see 
SHEN), which need not be the same as the Jeshanah of 
2 Ch. 1319. 

The alternative is to read ‘ Beth-horon’ (Klo.) 55 and pwere, 
from phonetic causes, easily confounded. ‘Under Beth-horon’ 
would be a very intelligible expression: hut Beth-horon is 
certainly too far north. The reading ‘ Beth-jashan,’ quoted 
from Fee ) by G. A. Smith (HGe224), is no reading at 
all, but a corruption of the text of 18.712, as We. has pointed 
out. T.K.C. 

BETH-DAGON (})34 M93, § 95, ‘House of Dagon,’ 
BHOAarwN [AL]). 1. A city of Judah, enumerated 
in the third group of ‘lowland‘ towns (Josh.15 41, 
Bayadind [B]). The list is so scattered and irregular 
that nothing can with certainty be inferred from it as to 
the site of Beth-dagon; but MAKKEDAH (g.v.), which 
is mentioned in the same verse, must have lain off the 
mouth of Aijalon (Josh.1028). Here we find, 6 m. SE. 
from Joppa, a Beit-Dejan, and, 14 m. farther 8., Dajtin. 
Each of these has been identified with Beth-dagon (see 
Rob. # 3298, Clermont Ganneau, PEFQ, 1874), 
and one of them (the former, according to Friedr. Del.) 
is probably the Bit-daganna mentioned in Sennacherib‘s 
prism-inscription (col. 24.65; KA2 92). It must be 
remembered, however, that the name occurred in several 
places through Palestine — Beit Dejan nearly 7 m. E. of 
Nablus (see PEF map), and, according to Jos. (Ant.xiii. 
8:1 Bfi. 2 3), Dagon near Jericho, each on an important 
trade route from Philistia to the Jordan Valley. There 
may, then; have been more than one Beth-dagon on 
the borders of Philistia, and it ought not to be over- 
looked that neither Dajiin nor Beit Dejan lies in the 
Shephélah proper. On the doubtful phrase ‘land of 
Dagon’ in Eshmunazar's inscription, and on the god 
Dagon, see DAGON, § 1. On Dajiin see especially 
Cl. Ganneau, Arch. Res. in Pal. 126 ff: 

a <A locality not yet identified (but cp Conder, Ha@dz. to the 
Bible, 268), on the border of Asher (Josh. 1927 » BatSeyeved [B]). 

3. The temple of Dagon in Ashdod (z Macc, 1083, BynOéaywov 


[ANG2 CDV], BoSaywy [N*]). G. AS. 


BETH-DIBLATHAIM( pnbay-na ; cpAss. dublu, 
‘foundation’ ; but see NAMES, § 107), a town in Moab 
mentioned along with Dibon [1] and Nebo [iii.] (Jer. 
4822=@ 8122, et o1kOn AatBAaearm [BQ], € o- 
AeBAabaim [KA]), evidently the same as ALMON-D1IB- 
LATHAIM, which also occurs in connection with Dibon 


(Nu.33 467}. This place (called jndat na), Mehedeba, 
and Ba‘al Me‘on are stated by Mesha on his stele to 
have been fortified by himself {2Z. 30) . 

BETH-EDEN, AV™8:, EV ‘house of Eden’ (M2 
TY; €Z anApan yappan [BAQT']}, an Arameean 
city or land, with a ruler of its own, but presumably 
allied to Damascus (Am.15). No satisfactory identifi- 
cation of this place has been made. The vocalisa- 
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tion (ay not ry) forbids us to see in it the Tlapddeuos 


of Strabo and Ptolemy, and equally forbids us to regard 
it with Wetzstein (Del. /as.@: 702; cp Vg. ae domo 
voluptatis) as a poetical name of Damascus. The view, 
however, adopted by Schrader (4 7'® 327) and favoured 
by 649r (see above), that Beth-eden is the Bit-adini 
of the inscriptions (see EDEN), is not less inadmissible, 
for this is too far to the N. of Damascus, and had, 
in the time of Amos, long been subject to Assyria (Wi. 
AT Unters. 183; cp Nold. ZDMG 33326['79]). No 
doubt there were other .places called EDEN (g.., ii.). 
There is equal uncertainty as to the name Bikath-aven 
(see AVEN, 3), which corresponds to Beth-eden in the 
parallel line. T.K.C. 

BETH-EKED (72) ‘a, EV ‘shearing house’; 
RV™g- ‘house of gathering’),1 where Jehu met Aha- 
ziah’s brethren, is either a place-name or (more probably) 
the designation of an isolated house used on certain 
occasions by the shepherds of the district (2 K. 101214 ; 
Bar6akae [BJ]; but in 2 14 é& Th oKnyy [Bab mg-], 
-KaA [AL]; Pesh. has ‘and he was overthrowing the 
altars that were on the way ’ [v. x2], and in 40.1479 na, 
cp Cod. Vind. of Vet. Lat. Bethacar). 


BETHEL (ONM2, §§ x, xo, always one word [Ba. 
on Gen. 128 Josh.72}, RV wrongly with a hyphen ; 
1. Site ‘house of God'—#.é., BaiTyAION—(cpP Bal- 
: * royAla, BETHULIA); see IDOLATRY, § 2, 
MASSEBA; Bal@HA [BADEL]; hut Gen.357, Bed, 
[D]; gentilic Bethelite, see Her). 1. A town 
on the border between Benjamin and Ephraim, W. of 
the wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812; on 1216, where 
@A4 omits the clause, and €§8F has HAaé for Bethel or 
Makkedah, see TAPPUAH, 2), without doubt the present 
Beitin (from Beitil, by the common interchange of 7 
and z), a small village (said to have 400 inhabitants), 
with ruins of early Christian and Crusaders’ buildings, 
about 10 m. N. of Jerusalem. It lies on the back- 
bone of the central range, a little E. of the watershed, 
and 2890 ft. above the sea. From the village itself 
the view is confined to the plateau, which, like most 
of the territory of Benjamin, presents a bleak prospect 
of gray rocks and very stony fields, relieved by few 
trees and a struggling cultivation. A few minutes SE., 
however, lies one of the great view-points of Palestine, 
the Burj-Beitin or Tower of Bethel (probably the ruin 
of an early Christian monastery), supposed to mark 
a traditional site of the tent and altar of Abraham 
‘to the E. of Bethel’ (Gen.128), and of Lot’s view 
of the ‘ Circle of Jordan’ (133-10). Four good springs 
eye and a great reservoir amply certify the 
2. Traditions. ence village as the sie oF thie wee 
which ‘was called Luz at the first’ (Gen. 2819; olkos 
@eo0 [ADEL]). The sanctuary, ‘God‘s house,’ the 
* place’ (as it is called in Gen. 2811, where it is distinct 
from the city) which grew famous enough to absorb 
the city’s name in its own, may have lain either on 
‘the site of the Burj-Beitin, or on one of the neigh- 
bouring slopes, where there is a natural stone circle 
(PZ£FQ, 1881, p. 255); and the curious formation of 
the rocks in terraces and ramparts has been taken as 
the material suggestion of the ‘flight of steps’ (see 
LADDER) which Jacob saw in his dream (Gen. 
2810 TT). There he raised a pillar, or massébah, 
to Yahwe, and afterwards is said (Gen.85:1-8) by the 
same narrator, E (itis J who gives the previous story of 
Abraham’s altar), to have built an altar and called the 
‘place’ (notyet ‘city’ )‘God of Bethel’ (for which @4P£+, 
Pesh., and Vg. read ‘Bethel’). Here Deborah, Rebecca’s 
!'Cp the Targ. x9 nwYD ma, ‘place of the gatherin 
together of the shepherds.’ For ‘Zed, however, we shoul 
perhaps read 2aRédine (D713), and omit the next word (in v. 12, 
not inv, 14) hé-vo'i (VIN) as a gloss; nakédim was a less 
common word for ‘ shepherds’ than 7d‘i#. 


2 Schlatter (Zur Tofog. 236) infers from Gen. 128 Jos. 72 
(om. G4) that the sanctuary lay E. of the town, in Deir Diwan, 
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foster-mother, died. She was buried ée/ow the town, 
beneath an oak called ‘ the oak of weeping’ (see ALLON- 
BACUTH, MULBERRY) : trees, it is probable, would not 
be found on the stony plateau above. The next notice 
of Bethel is in the JE narrative of Joshua’s conquests 
(Jos.7 2 8912 [om. BAF; 8y@av L]), in which Bethel is 
not yet the name of a city (soalso the Deuteronomist in 
Jos. 129 [Te@ [A]; inv 16 ‘ Bethel’ is with @§84F to be 
omitted), but is still distinct from Luz (162 [G34 does 
not distinguish them, reading Aovge (B in v.1, A inv. 2) 
after Bat@nd}). The later priestly writer, however, 
makes them the same (1813, cp 22 [Bycava [B], ByOyd 
(A)]; in Judg. 123 the parenthesis is probably a gloss).‘ 
In Judg. 45 the prophetess Deborah is said to have sat 
under the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah and 
Bethel—a statement which the critics who understand 
the song of Deborah to imply that she belonged to the 
tribe of Issachar suppose tn have arisen from confusion 
with the other Deborah (see DEBORAH). There is no 
cogent reason, however, for their inference from the song, 
and while a palm is an unusual, it is not an impossible, 
tree at the altitude of Bethel : there is one at Jerusalem. 
In the story of the crime of the Benjamites the priestly 
writing tells of a national gathering before God at Bethel 
(Judg. 212). 

In the records of the period after the Judges the 

name Luz does not occur; we may suppose it by this 
3. Hist time to have been absorbed in that of 
ASUOTY: Bethel\ which was still a sanctuary (1S. 
7x6 103). The divisibn of the kingdoms brought Bethel 
a new opportunity : its ancient sanctity was taken ad- 
vantage of by Jeroboam for political ends, and he made 
it one of the two national shrines which he established 
in North Israel in order that his people might not go 
over to Jerusalem. In these shrines he set up the golden 
calves—-‘Thy God, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt’ (1K.1229). A priesthood, not 
Levitical, was established, and a new altar, pilgrimages, 
and feasts were ordained (1K. 1230f). In the words 
of Amaziah to Amos, Bethel became a royal and national 
temple (‘ sanctuary of the king,’ * house of the kingdom,’ 
Am. 733 

A later (perhaps post-exilic) narrative records a 
prophecy as made by a prophet from Judah, by which 
Jeroboam was judged according to the Deuteronomic 
standard, and Yahweé's overthrow of Bethel was predicted 
(1K. 13; cp 2K.1029). There was no such feeling of 
guilt or foreboding of doom, however, among the 
prophets of the northern kingdom, for we find a 
company of them settled in Bethel, and the place 
visited by Elijah and Elisha (2K. 22/. 23). 

For a national sanctuary the position was convenient. 
The present village lies about a furlong off the most 
easterly of the three parallel branches 
into which the great north road here 

position. divides, very near its junction with the 
road by Michmash to Jericho, and not many miles from 
the heads of those two other roads which come up 
from the coast by the Beth-horons, and by Goplina, 
respectively, to meet the north road just mentioned. 
That is to say, the main lines of traffic N. to 8, and 
E. to W. crossed at the gates of Bethel. Like other 
ancient sanctuaries, it must have had a market ; its mer- 
cenariness and wealth are implied by Amos (84, etc.). 
Moreover, Bethel lay upon the natural frontier between 
the two kingdoms on the plateau ‘between the passes of 
Beth-horon and Michmash (on the Chronicler’s story of 
its capture by Abijah of Judah, see ABIJAH, 1). The 
prophets Hosea and Amos appear in opposition to 
Bethel, not on the ground (taken by the later Deutero- 


nomists) that it was the seat of a schism, but because of 
ft 


1 In Judg. 2 1a Bethel ought probably to be read for Bocuim 
@.v.). 

2 aan nade mar sin qbewape °9, AV ‘for it is the king’s 
chapel, and. it is the king’s court’ RV ‘for it is the king’s 
sanctuary, and it is a royal house.” 
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the superstitious and immoral nature of its cult, even 


though the object of this was Yahwk himself. They 
regard it as apostasy from Yahwk (Am.44, ‘Come to 
Bethel and revolt’; 55 [BadyA Q*vid], ‘Seek not 


Bethel, seek Yahwk ), and its crimes culminate (Am. 713) 
in the silencing of his prophet Amos by its priest Amazixh 
[seeAmos, § 20). It shall, therefore, bear the brunt of 
the‘impending doom (Am. 3:4 Hos. 10z5 [elkos rod 
s¢payA BAQ]). In scorn Amos had said ‘ Bethel shall 
become AVEN’—z.é., vanity, falseness, false worship, 
idolatry (55):—so Hosea calls it Beth-aven (415 58 105) 
oftener than he calls it Bethel. The nickname was the 
readier because of the actual BETH-AVEN (g.¥.), which 
once stood, and perhaps in the eighth century still stood, 
in the neighbourhood. After the fall of the northern 
kingdom the heathen colonists naturally adopted the 
cult of the ‘god of the land,’ and Bethel retained its 
importance as a religious centre (2K. 1728). Isaiah 
and Micah do not mention Bethel; it is very doubtful if 
Jeremiah does so (GiesebrechtonJer. 4813) . The frontier 
of Judah, however, must have been gradually pushed N. 
so as to enclose it, for when Josiah put down ‘ the high 
places in the cities of Judah’ he destroyed the altar in 
Bethel and desecrated the site (2K. 23.415). The city 
itself must have been inhabited by Jews, for its families 
are reckoned in the great post-exilic list [see EZRA, ii. 
8¢; Ezra228 (ya@nA [B]) = Neh. 732 (BnOydr 
PBs Esd. 521 (8erodww [B], Byr. [A]]. It was the 
most northerly site repeopled by Jews (Neh.1131; ByOyp 
[e-4 ms. inf; om. BN*A]).2 We hear nothing more of 
Bethel till it is described as one of the strong places of 
Judah which Bacchides refortified in 161 B.C. (1 Macc. 
950; Jos. Ant. xiii.13), and then it disappears from OT 
history. 
In €g AD. Vespasian garrisoned Bethel before his advance 
on Jerusalem (Jos. 2/7 iv. 99); and ¢frvea 132 Hadrian placed a 
post there to intercept Jewish fugitives (Midrash, 
6. Post- Pehal, ii, 3; Neub. Géog. Talm. 115). The Bor: 


deaux Pilgrim (333 ives it as Betthar_zz R. m. 
biblical. from J eae Rd Binson’ s theory (LBR 270), 


that Bethel is therefore the Bether of Hadrian’s war, is un- 
founded. Euseb, and Jerome call it a village: the latter 
adds (under Aggai) that where Jacob dreamed there was 
built a church—perhaps part of the ruins at Burj-Beitin. The 
Crusaders exhibited the rock under the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem as Jacob‘s Stone; hut the Cartulary of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre’ gives Bethel as a casale ceded to that 
church in rz6o0, and the site of a tower and chapel built a 
Hugues d’Tbelin (Key, 378). See Guérin, /waée, chap. 58 
Mem, 2295 f. 305 f. 5 Stanley, SP 217; GASm. ae oN 
and pp. 289 7. 298. 

2) A place to which David sent part of the spoil of 
the Amalekites (18.8027): probably the same as 
BETHUL, if we are not with @® (and Budde) to read 


BatOcovp—z.e., BETH-ZUR. G.A.S, 


BETH-EMEK (j%9Y0 Nia, § 99, ‘house in the 
valley’), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 1927). 
Before Beth-emek some words appear to have dropped out: 
perhaps they are represented by @’s kai eigeAsvioeran {ra} ¢ dpe. 
(After pia ‘BE continues gadbatBarbue, where gadGat seems to 
ee a corruption of yarpbatyAr [= yar tepBayd], prefixed ‘Sucre 
pees [=Bardepex]; arap0a. Bydacuex [A), aha Pybacnex 
Symm. es thy xoiddéa). The descrip tion in v. 27,7 is not 
eae there would seem to be two descriptions of the northern 
boundary (if ‘on the left hand,’ v. 28 means ‘northward,’ and 
the equivalent of kat eigeA, Spua “is to be inserted before 
northward’ in v. 27). 

Robinson was struck by the resemblance of the name 
to that of ‘Amka, 69 m. NE. of ‘Akka (Acre); but, as 
he himself points out (B# 4103 108), the situation of 
‘Amka is too far N. of Jefat (Jiphtah-el?),and, even if 
this objection be waived, ‘Amka is at any rate too far 
N. of Kabiil (which must be the ancient Cabul). 

TK C 


BETHER (@¢@Hp [BL], BaldHp? [A]), one of the 
additional cities of Judah m Josh. 1559 G (cp SBOT), 
mentioned after Karem (‘Ain Karim) and Gallim (cp 
GIBBAR). No doubt it is the modern Sé¢#ir (7 m. SW. 


1 On this list see Ezra, ii, 555 (21, 15 [1] a. 
2 Ba@éyp also occurs in ’1Ch. 659 [A], as a substitute for 
array [B]—2.2., Juttah. 
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of Jerusalem), which” stands on the slope of a steep 
projecting hill between the WZdy Bittir and a smaller 
valley. If we ascend higher we shall reach a site 
admirably adapted for a fortress, where there are still 
some ruins connected by popular legend with the Jews. 
On the E. side are chambers in the rock and old cisterns. 
Neubauer (Géog. Talm, 103-114, cp 90) and Guérin 
(Jud. 2387-395) had all but demonstrated that this was 
the Bether (na) or rather Beth-ter (4pn°), within whose 
walls Bar Cochba so obstinately resisted the Romans 
under Julius Severus (A.D. 134-5). The proof has now 
been completed by the discovery of an inscription stating 
which divisions of the Roman army were stationed 
there.! It is, therefore, no longer possible to maintain 
with Gratz (7st. 2417) that the Beth-ter of Bar Cochba 
was identical with the Bettbar of the itineraries, which 
was situated between Antipatris or Diospolis and 
Ceesarea (see ANTIPATRIS, § 2, end). See GIBBAR. 
Only two ancient statements respecting the position of Bether 
need be here quoted. Eus. (HE 56) describes Be@@npa in 


these terms : roAéyyy tis Hv dbyupwréryn, TY ‘TeporoAdpwv ob 
addipa réppw Stect@oa, and tite Talm. of Jers, (Taantth, 


48), ‘If thou thinkest that Beth-ter [spelt with two N almost 
always in this section] was near the sea, thou art in error: 


truly it was go m. away from the sea.’ TKC 


BETHER, The mountains of (1912 J), Cant. 217 
EV, following Vg. (ether). The word Bether, how- 
ever, all recent critics agree, is not a proper name : it 
qualifies the preceding words. Putting aside the old, 
forced ae of the phrase, such as ‘ mountains 
of ravines" (@8N4C Spy Kochwudrwy—i.e., ong “I; CP 
BITHRON), and ‘ mountains of separation’ (between the 
lovers), one might conjecture that * Bether’ was the 
Syrian plant malobathron, from which a costly oil was 
procured, used in the toilet of banqueters (Hor. Od. ii. 
77), and also in medicine (Plin. WA xxiii, 448). So 
Symm. (Field, Hex. on Cant. 217), RV™s-; ellh. 
Prol.4 399; ET 39. Others emend pq into ppya, 
‘spices,’ in conformity with 8:4 (so Pesh., Theod., 
Meier, Gratz). The best solution, however, has yet to 
be mentioned : 42 is miswritten for [p*Inta, ‘cypresses’; 
cp 117(Che.). ‘Mountains of cypresses' is an appro- 
priate term for Lebanon ; cp ‘mountains of panthers’ 
(48). See J/Q# 10571, and cp CANTICLES, § rg n. 


BETHESDA (BHOecAa [cod'*id4]_i.¢,, NID Ma 
— -‘houseof mercy’; BH@ZA0a [Ti. WH]), the reading 
of TR in Jn.52, for which the best authorities have 
BETHZATHA or BETHSAIDA. On the topographical 
question, see JERUSALEM. 


BETHEZEL Oyxn Td | G42 olkov exdpuevov adrfs, 
z.é.,J28N, ‘near her’), an unidentified place in the 
Shephélah mentioned by Micah (1zz), who foresees the 
captivity of its noble ones (voy, emended from inayy, 
G's reading [85¢vys], where MT has ympy : so Che., 
JOR, July 98). It is scarcely the same as Azel (cp 
AZAL). 

BETH-GADER (77) Mba; Bardraidwn [BI], 
-reAwp [A], BH@reAAwp [L]), a town, whose 
‘father’ Hareph was of Calebite origin (1 Ch. 251); 
the genealogy seems to represent post-exilic relations. 
On the analogy of the other great divisions Shobal abi 
Kirjath-jearim and Salma abi Bethlehem, Beth-gader 
was perhaps no unimportant place, and we may possibly 
identify it with Gepor, r.? It is noticeable that the further 
divisions of Hareph are not enumerated, as they are in 
the cases of Shobal and Salma. 


BETH-GAMUL (ya N'A, ‘ place of recompense’? 


[cp Gamaliel, bydg]; OIKON PaAImMWATB], 0. rAMWAY 

[A], 0. -A [QO], 0. -waB [8&4], om. &*). In Moab on 

the table-land E. of the Jordan (Jer. 4823), identified by 
1 CL Gan. Acad. desinscr., Comptes rendus, 1894, p. 3h, 


2 The position of GEDER, with which it might ‘otherwise be 
connected, is unknown. 
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some with A%, JemazZ, which lies to the east of the well- 
known DIBON ; according to others, it finds its modern 
representative in Umm. ej-Jemal, about five hours S. of 
Bosra, 


BETH-GILGAL (53531 °B), Neh. 1229 RV; see 
GILGAL, § 6 (5). 


BETN-HACCEREM, AV Beth-Haccherem (M3 
D3/), § 103, ‘vineyard place’), is expressly called, not 
a town, but a ‘ district” (A? D), near Jerusalem, Neh. 3 14 
(BHOayam TB], -@axyapma [A], -Oakam [NX], -ay- 
yapamI[L]). From Jer. 61 it appears to have included 
a conspicuous height to the S. of Jerusalem which was 
used as a beacon-station (Ba:0@axapya [B], Be@@. [K], 
Byéa, [Q], ByOOaxap [A]. 

Jerome (in his comment on the latter passage) says that it was 
one of the villages which he could see every day with his own eyes 
from Bethlehem, that it was called Bethacharma, and that it lay 
on amountain. Hence, many since Pococke have placed it on 
the so-called Fureidis or ‘Frank Mountain’ (2487 ft. above the 
sea-level), between Bethlehem and Tekoa, and very near the 
latter (so even Giesebrecht). Jerome’s statement we are unable 
tocriticise; but there is now no name near the‘ Frank Mountain’ 
which confirms this theory, and the special fertility which the 
name Beth-haccerem implies to have characterised the district 
suggests lookingelsewhere. Afterall, it was rather hasty to infer 
fromJer. 61 that Beth-haccerem was bound to be near Tekoa. 

Since we have found reason elsewhere (BETH-CAR) 
to correct * Beth-car’ in x,S.711 into Beth-haccerem, 
and to identify this with the beautiful village of ‘Ain 
Karim, about an hour and a half W. of Jerusalem, 
it becomes difficult to resist the conclusion that the hill 
referred to by Jeremiah was the Jebel ‘Ali, at the foot of 
which lies the village in question. The fruitful olive- 
groves and vineyards of ‘Ain KHrim are watered from a 
superb fountain, and would justify the name Beth- 
haccerem. The summit of the Jebel ‘Ali commands a 
view of the Mediterranean, the Mount of Olives, and 
part of Jerusalem (Baed.) 1x2), | Conder mentions that 
there are still cairns on the ridge above ‘Ain Karim which 
may have served as beacons (PZEFQ, 1881,p. 271). 
One is 40 ft. high and 130 ft. in diameter, with a flat 
top measuring 40 ft. across. 

Two more references to Beth-haccerem may be indi- 
cated. In the Mishna treatise, Aé¢ddoth 3 4, it is 
stated that the stones for the great altar in the second 
temple came from the valley of Beth-cerem, which Adler 
(J@R 8390) identifies with Beth-haccerem and ‘Ain 
Karim; and among the eleven towns which @§BAL has 
(but not MT) in Josh.1559 occurs Karem (Kapep), 
which, from the context, can only be ‘Ain Karim, Cp 
TAHCHEMONITE. For another (probable) Beth-carem 
see BATH-KABBIM. T.KLC. 


BETH-HAGGAN (a0 N'A, domus horti [Vg.], EV 
‘the garden-house’; better in @ as a proper name, 
BalOan [B], Baratran [A?¥* sup ras], Bal@wPwn = 
Beth-horon [L]), a place, apparently to the S. ,of Jezreel, 
on the road to which Ahaziah fled in his chariot when 
he saw Jehoram slain by Jehu (zK.927). Jenin, the 
first village which one ,travelling southwards would 
encounter, may very well be Beth-haggan (= Beth-hag- 
gannim, ‘ place of gardens‘), z.€., EN-GANNIM (g.v., 2). 
If, however, we hold with Conder that Megiddo, which 
Ahaziah reached at last—to die—was Mujedda’ at the 
foot of Gilboa, a little to the S. of Beis&n, it will become 
natural to identify Beth-haggan with a northern Beit 
Jenn, between Mt. Tabor and the S. end of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Beit Jenn is, in Arabic nomenclature, a 
favourite name). Against this view of the flight of 
Ahaziah, see GASm. HG 387,n. 1. T.K.C 


BETH-HANAN. See E-.ON-BETH-HANAN, 


BETH-HARAM, AV incorrectly BETH-ARAM (TV"2 


DI; o8aprael, or perhaps -adkwm [B] BHOapam 
[AL]), Josh.1327 (P). For the true form of the name 
see BETH-HARAN. 
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BETH-HARAN 


BETH-HARAN (}20 3; probably ‘house of 
HaRAN,’ Bal@apan [B], -appa [A], -N [FL], Nu. 
8236 [E]), the correct and original pronunciation of 
the name of the place also called BETH-HARAM (Cp 
GERSHOM for GERSHON). The place thus designated 
was an ancient Amorite city, fortified by the conquering 
Gadites. .The site is occupied by the modern Teéd/ er- 
Réaémeh, which stands up in a wady of the same name, 
between Hesbin and the Jordan, at no great distance 
from the river. The objection to this raised by Guthe 
{ZDPV 23, n. 1) is not decisive. 

_Rameh does indeed imply a form, Beth-haramah; but this 

form is vouched for by the existenceof the Aramaic Beth-ramtha 
(see below). It arosé out of BETH-HARAM (aphonetic modifica- 
tion of Beth-haran) when the older and correct form of the 
name had passed. out of use, and so the later form, Beth-haram. 

came to he misinterpreted. Moreover, Tristram’s discovery of 

a ‘conspicuous mound’ called Beit Harran (Land of Moab, 348) 

has not been verifiedby subsequent travellers 1_ though it fs still 

recognised in Baed.(3) (map of Persea), and the identification 
(which stands in Di,’s comm.) is retained by von Riess _in B7éed- 

Atias(), on the assumption that Beit Harran (or Haram) is 
nearer to the outlet of the wady than Tell er-Rameh, 

The really conspicuous mound is surely that of Tell 
er-RA&meh, which is 673 ft. above the sea-level, and 
certainly marks the site of an ancient town of importance 
(Conder, PEF Mem., E. Pal. 1238). Such a town 
was the Beth-ramtha of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géog. 
Talm. 247), the name of which is attested by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jeroe.2 “i 

Herod had a palac4 here (Jos, Ant. xvii. 106, B7 ii. 42) 5 
Herod Antipas walled it and called it Julias after the wife of 
Au gusts; at the same time that Herod Philip rebuilt Bethsaida 
and gave it the same name after the emperor’s daughter (Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 21 5B/ii.9 3. Jerome, however, enablesus to correct 
this statement (OS 10317). Theoldername of the city was Livias ; 
the aoe soe ed to Julias when ee was, ee a 
the gens Julia by the emperor’s testament (see Schiirer, 77s7, 
heitag). Eus. (OS 53488) and Theodosius(530 A.D.) also call it 
Livias, the latter (De Situ Terre Sancte 65) describes it as 
iz R. m, from Jericho, near warm springs that were efficacious 
against leprosy. T.K.C. 


BETH-HOGLAR, once (Josh. 156) AV Beth-hogla 


(7230 M3, § 104, ‘place of partridge,’ cp Hocian),3 
a Benjamite city on the border of Judah (Jos. 156, 
BardarAaam [B], -ha [Le], -@adka [A]; 181921, 
Badaccan and Bederaiw [B], Baldadara [A], 
BHOarAa [L, and A in 2t]). It is the modern ‘Ain 
(and Kasr) Hajla, a fine spring and ruin situated be- 
tween Jericho and the Jordan S. of Gilgal (cp Di. on 
Gen. lrr and Baed.@) 154).- Under the form Beth- 
alaga it is, according to Jos. (Ant.xiii. 15), the place 
to which Jonathan fled before Bacchides, 1 Macc. 963 
(but see BETHBASI). The Oxom. erroneously identifies 
Beth-hoglah with Atad (see ABEL-MIZRAIM, end). The 
interpretation ‘ Bethagla, locus gyri’ of Jer., according 
to WRS (Red. Sem.) 191, n. 1), may rest upon a local 
tradition of a ritual procession around some sacred 
object there (cp Ar. ajala, ‘hobble, hop ‘)—similar 
perhaps to the Ar. ceremonial fawaf (for which see We. 
Heid.) xx0).4 The form &ajée survives also in Ma- 
khadet Hajla (see BETH-ARABAH, 2), a noted bathing- 
place for pilgrims at the mouth of the WHdy el-Kelt 
(Baed. 169) . ; ; 1 

BETH-HORON (}"10 M13, also 13 and fan 3, 
and in Ch. JWT; Barewpan or Bed. [BAL}, 

1. Site, BEOWPA, Bale-, -@~wpa, BHO. in Jos. [ep 

the modern form Beit ‘Ur], probably ‘the 
place of the hollow’ or ‘hollow way’) was the name 
of two neighbouring villages, upper Beth-horon (‘MN ‘A 
oy, Josh. 165; By@wpwy [L]) and lower Reth-horon 
(DANA A 13, Josh. 163 ; but in 2 Ch. 85 JOU and 

1 1, Schi P Sepp 2. 

2 Ss Pe ae, nina and Bybapaydba 5 once 
(Ani. xvii. 106) the text gives dupaba. Eus, (OS 23487) Bnd- 
paupia., with a fragmentary reference to the aoovpiot. | Tee 
(OS 2511 5103 16), ‘Betharam domus sublimium vel montiudt?, 

quae aSyris dicitur Bethramtha ’), . : 

The g¢ in Bogle isnot Supported, and all the evidence points 
tothe sean aglah, | 

¢ For another explanation see EN-EGLAIM. 
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hnANA—hence the dual form preserved by wpwrev? [B ; 
but By@wpwv AL], Josh. 1010 /-}, near the head and the 
Coot, respectively, of the ascent from the Maritime Plain 
to the plateau: of Benjamin, and represented to-day by 
Beit ‘Ur et-foka and Beit'Ur et-tdhta (large PEF Surv. 
Map, Sheet xvii.). The road leaves Beit Sira finwhich 
some see Uzzen-sheerah : seeSHERAH), 
2. Beth-horon 840 ft. above sea-level, on the a 
road. plain of Aijalon : climbsup the spur of 
the Benjamite hills in about 50 minutes to the lower Beth- 
horon, 1240 ft. ; and thence, dropping at first for a 
little, ascends the ridge, with the gorges of Wady 
Selman to the S., and WHdy es-Sant and Wady el- 
‘Imeish to the N., to the upper Beth-horon, 1% m. 
from its fellow and 2022 ft. above the sea ; and thence, 
still following the ridge, comes out on the Benjamite 
plateau about 44 m. farther on, to the N. of el-Jib 
(Gibeon), at a height of about 2300 ft. The sdyp or 
ascent to Beth-horon (Josh. 1010) may be the road 
towards the upper Beth-horon from Gibeon : it does 
rise at first from the plateau before descending; the 
snip or descent to the two Beth-horons (Josh.102z, @8) 
is the whole road from the edge of the plateau. More 
probably, the two are the same taken from opposite 
ends. This Beth-horon road is now no longer the high 
road from Jerusalem and the watershed to the Maritime 
Plain ; but it was used as such from the very earliest 
times to at least the sixteenth century of our era, and 
indeed forms the most natural, convenient, and least 
exposed of all the possible descents from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem to the plain of Sharon. The line of 
it bears many marks of its age and long use. Carried 
for the most part over the bare rock and rocky debris, 
it has had steps cut upon it in its steeper portions, and 
has remains of Roman pavement. Standing as they 
do upon mounds, the two Beth-horons command the 
most difficult passages of this route and form its double 
key. 

The constancy with which the Beth-horons appear in 

history is, therefore, easily explicable (they do not occur, 
ea however, in either the lists of the conquests 
8. Military of Thotmes 111. or the Amarna letters). 
history. According to JE, after Joshua had won 
for Israel a footing on the Benjamite plateau and made 
peace with Gibeon, the latter was threatened by the 
Canaanites. Joshua defeated them at Gibeon, and 
pursued them all the way down by the Beth-horons 
(Josh. 10z0 f%}. In the days of Saul the Philistines must 
have held the pass from their camp at Michmash (15. 
1318), Solomon fortified Beth-horon the nether, along 
with Gezer, on the opposite side of Aijalon (1 K. 917 
[om, BL, Jos. Byrxwpa; in 1K.233¢ BarOwowd, A]; 
2Ch. 85 adds Beth-horon the upper [BatOwpwy, B)). 
During his son Rehoboam’s reign' Shishak or SoSenk of 
Egypt invaded Judah by the Beth-horon passage, 
it would appear, for both Ai-yu-ru-u (Aijalon) and 
Bi-tj-h-va-ru-n’ (Beth-horon) occur in his lists of the 
towns he conquered (Nos. 26 and 24; see WMM, As. 
u. Fur. 166) . 

In the Syro-Maccabean wars, Seron, a Syrian general, 
advanced on Judah by Beth-horou ; Judas with a small 
force met him on the ascent, defeated him, and pursued 
him out upon the plain (1 Macc.813-24 [@4 v. x6, 
peOwpwv]; Jos. Ant. xii. 71). A few years afterwards, 
Nicanor having retired from Jerusalem upon Beth- 
horon, Judas attacked and slew him, and routed his 
army as far as Gezer (1 Macc. 739 % ; Jos. Ant. xii. 105). 
Beth-horon was among the places fortified by Bacchides 
(rMace. 950 [Bydwpwr, V*), Jos. Ant. xiii, 13). See 
also Judith44 (Be@wpw [A]). 


1 A similar dual (0°35) is to be read in 2 S. 1334 with We., 
Dr., and Bu. SBOT;, following @B’s wpwrny (opewv 9 [Avid], 
wpaty [LJ). 
2 TS probably by the Beth-horons that_the Philistines 
were routed by Saul (a S. 1314) and ‘from Gibeon south to 
Gezer,’ by David (2 S. 525). 
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In 66 A.D. a Roman army under Cestius Gallus, ascending by 
Beth-horon, had their rear disordered by the Jews, and after a 
short and futile siege of Jerusalem retreated pell-mell by the 
same way. Josephus describes the difficulties of the ground in 
a manner that leads us to suppose that the Romans in their 
haste cannot have kept to the high road by the Beth-horons, but 
were swept down the gorges on either side(8/ii. 19). Perhaps 
because of this experience, Titus, in his advance upon Jerusalem 
two years later, took another road; and Beth-horon is not again 
mentioned in the military history of Palestine. 

In the division of the land among the tribes of Israel, 
the border line between Benjamin and Ephraim ran by 
4, ‘ the Beth-horons (Josh.1635 [L v5, 

Population. BnPwpwr], 1823 77) which were counted 
to Ephraim (Josh. 2122). They remained part of the 
N. kingdom; and we do not read of any Jews settled 
there in post-exilictimes. That is to say, they were held 
by the Samaritans. Sanballat, one of the chief foes of 
the Jews in Nehemiah's day, is called "the HORONITE' 
(Neh. 210, apwrfe]e [BA]. avpaves [N¥4], wpwrirns [L] 
19 1328, om. BNA, wpavirns [N°2™S-], etc.). Schlatter 
(Zur Topog. u. Gesch, Pal. 4, 'War Beth-horon der 
Wohnort Sanballat’s?’) seeks to prove that Horonite 
means 'from Horonaim,' the town in §, Moab (Is.155 
Jer. 483534, and Moabite stone), partly on the ground 
that Sanballat is associated with Tobiah the Ammonite ; 
but Ammonite may mean ‘from CHEPHAR-AMMONI’ 
(atown of Benjamin, Josh. 1824); and Buhl (Geog. 169) 
points out that b's form of Beth-horon ‘Qpwrew (Josh. 
1010 [B], cp 2 S. 1334) confirms the possibility of Hordnt 
meaning ‘from Beth-horon.' By 161 B,C, Beth-horon 
had become a city of Judsea (1Macc.9yo; Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 13, cp 71). 

According to the Talmud it was the birthplace of many rabbis 
(Neub. Géog. Tal, 154). ‘Jerome gives itin the itinerary of S, 

ee Paula, who came to it from Nicopolis Cdipit. 
6. Post-biblical S. Paud., Hier. Op., ed. Migne, i. 883). There 
are the ruins of a mediaeval castle in upper 
references. Beth-horon, but the substructions in both 
villages are probably more ancient. The name is given by very 
few mediaeval travellers (Brocardus, ch. 9 5 Marin, Sanutus, 249), 
and not at all, it would appear, by the Arab geographers—unless 
the ‘Uramah mentioned by Yaktit but not Jocated, he the same 
place. The mediaeval pilgrim'sdent to Jerusalem by Ramleh 
and the present line of road. In 1801 Dr. Clarke (Tvaveds, pt. 
ii. vol. i, 628) rediscovered the name. 

See Rob. BX 359; Guérin, Jud. 1338,346; Stanley, SP212 5 
GASm. AG 210-213, 254- G.A.8, 

BETH-JESHIMOTH, once (Nu. 3349) AV Beth- 
jesimoth (MDW N32, Bucimoye [AL], is assigned 
in Joshua (123aclelimwé [BA], aicim. [F"4], BHo- 
aclelim. [L], 1320 Baiedacernwe [B]) to the 
Reubenites (cp Nu. 3349, dvd péoov aotuwe [BFL], 
& M. ac. [A]); but probably it was, like most of the 
neighbouring places, in the possession of the Moabites 
during a considerable period of the Hebrew monarchy. 
We know that it was Moabite in the time of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 259, olkoy Sacipov? [B], 0. Bebac. [B>-(vid)A}, 
o. Bada. [Q*], 0. Bard’ cao. [Qa]), who speaks of it 
along with Baal-meon and Kiriathaim as ‘the glory of 
the country.' As Byotuwé it is mentioned by Josephus 
(B7iv. 7 5) as having been taken by Placidus ; Eus. writes 
BnOoipot0 (OS®, 26627) and ByPacimovd (23381); 
Jerome (24. 1039), writing Bethsimutk, describes it as a 
village bearing in his day the name J/stmuth, opposite 
Jericho at a distance of 10 R. m. ‘in meridiana plaga, 
juxta mare mortuum.' Thename and description point 
to the modern Khirdet es-Suweimeh. The name Jeshi- 
moth may be compared with the Jeshimon ‘on the face’ 
of which ‘the headland of Pisgah looked down’ (Nu. 
2120); for probably this Jeshimon (= ‘ desolation’) is 
not the Jeshimon of Judah, but the barren land off the 
NE. end of the Dead Sea. With this name Hommel 
(AHT 197) compares, Yasumaznu, the name of a 
Palestinian district mentioned by an early Assyrian king. 
Cp GASm. HG 564, n. 1. 


BETH-LE-APHRAH (mpd 3), Mic. lroft RV, 
AV APHRAH, HOUSE OF. a 

BETH-LEBAOTH cnisad MS, §§ 93, 104,—zZ.., 
‘abode of lions,'—Josh. 196, BaSapwd [B], Bal@ad- 
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Bag [A], BH@AEBAw6 [L]}, or, simply, LEBAOTH (Josh. 
1532, AaBwc [B], -w6 [AL]), an unidentified site in 
the Negeb of Judah (Josh.15 32), assigned to Simeon 
(Josh.196). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 431 has 
BETH-BIRI (*xqa ma), which has probablyarisen from a 
corruption of the text. For ‘and at Beth-biri and at 
Shaaraim’ @ has xat oixoy Bopnovpoewpe [B], Kk. 0- 
Bapouw’ .o. [A], k. &v BaOBapep x. év caapiy [L]. 
BETHLEHEM (Q99"N'2 Ru.iio, etc. ; ONS M2 
1S. 206, etc.; BHO@AceEM [L commonly] some codd. 
BeOAeem, BarOAcem [BA]; Jos. BHOAcsmH and BHO- 
Aema; gentilic Bethlehemite, *onborms, BHE- 
AeemeitHc, IS. 1618, etc.) meant, to the Hebrew, 
‘house of bread’; NAMES, § Io; on a less obvious 
explanation of H. G. Tomkins, see ELHANAN, 1, end. 
x. Beth-lehem-judah (am’s Judg.177 #/, etc.), 
the modem Beit Lakm, 2350 ft, above sea-level, 5 m. 
Sit S. of Jerusalem (Jos., zo stadia, Ant. vii.124), 
1. Sibe. 2 little off the high road to Hebron, on a spur 
running E. from the watershed, surrounded by valleys 
among the most fertile of Judzea. The site is without 
springs (the nearest being one 800 yards SE. of the 
town, and others at Artés 1} m. away), but receives 
water from an aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon 
(CONDUITS, § 3) compassing the SE. end of the spur, 
and from many cisterns—of which the greatest are 
three in front of the great basilica; there are three 
others from r2 to 2r ft. deep, on the N., called Bi’ar 
Da'iid. The immediate neighbourhood is very fertile, 
bearing, besides wheat and barley, groves of olive and 
almond, and vineyards. The wine of Bethlehem 
(‘Talhami') is among the best of Palestine. 
So great fertility must mean that the site was occupied, 
in spite of the want of springs, from the earliest times ; 
f but the references to it in Judges —as the 
2. OT refer- home of the Levite who sojourned in 
ences. = — Micah's house (1779), and of the young 
woman whom the Benjamitesmaltreated (19: /. 18)—and 
in the Book of Ruth are of uncertain date, and into the 
clear light of history Bethlehem firstemerges with David, 
It was his home (18, 20628, very early), for the waters 
of which, when it was occupied by the Philistines, he 
expressed so great a longing —probably as a pledge of 
his fatherland's enfranchisement— thathis three captains 
broke the enemy's lines, and drewwater from the cistern 
‘in the town's gate’ (2 S.2314 %, from the same early 
source), which tradition has identified with the Bi'ar 
Da'tid (but Guérin, /ud. 11307, following Quaresmius, 
prefers those in front of the basilica). Other references 
to Bethlehem as David's home are 1S. 1614 1712 1558 
(from later strata). Asahel, brother of Joab, was buried 
in Bethlehem in his father's grave (zS.232). Thus, 
Joab, like his leader, was a Bethlehemite. Except for 
a statement of 2 Ch. 116(@8*4 BaOceeu), that Reho- 
boam fortified Bethlehem, the town is not mentioned 
again till Micah, who describes it (52) as still one of the 
smallest of the townships of Judah, but illustrious as 
the birthplace of the Messianicking (see MICAH, ii, §2 4). 
According to Jer. 4117. the Jews who in 586 B.c. fled to 
Egypt rested at Gidroth-chimham (see CHIMHAM), near 
Bethlehem. The Bethlehemites carried into captivity 
by Nebuchadrezzar repeopled their town after the return 
(Ezra2er Bapadaeu [B], BeOraeu [A]; Neh. 726 Bom., 
Be@dAcew [K], Bacoadecpy [A], cpv. 6; 1 Esd. 517 paryeb- 
Awpwrv [B], BaP\wuwy [A], BiPr\eeu [L]). Bethlehem 
is the scene of the beautiful story of Ruth, in connection 
with which it is necessary to note that Moab is clearly 
visible from about Bethlehem: thus, Ruth in her 
adopted home must often have had her own fatherland 
in sight. In the lists of the MT of Joshua (P)Beth- 
lehem is not given ; but it is added with ten. others in 
the @®4™ text of 1559 (kas e@pada aury eort BarOreem) 
@'s reading must be genuine, since the group which it 


1 If it does so even then :see Davin, § 1 a.” 
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includes is too important to have been omitted from the 
original. 

The name Ephrathah or Ephrath of this passage is 
assigned to Bethlehem also in Mic. 62 [1] (the reading 

IDS OF mMy is not certain ; but the refer- 
3. Ephrath. ence to Betnlchens is clear), in Ru. 421, 
virtually in Ru.i2 (L om.) in 18.1712 (Bom.),! and 
probably also in Ps. 1326. Apart from Micah, the 
documents in which Ephrath[ah] occurs are probably 
so late that we might reasonably suppose that Bethlehem 
was the earlier name of the town. On the other hand, 
these documents are probably based on very early 
material: Micah (if Mic. 62 is his work) takes the 
name as well known. It is possible to argue from 
1 Ch. 21950 44 (BacOAadev [B], BarO\aew [A]), that 
Ephrath[ah} was the name of the whole district in 
which Bethlehem lay. 

Bethlehem is not mentioned by Josephus after Solo- 
mon’s time, nor in the Books of Maccabees; which 
proves how insignificant it continued to be. As the 
place commanded the fertile wadies and water-supply 
around it,—the Philistines had deemed it important 
enough to occupy—this silence is very remarkable. 
4, Christian aa reappears in Mt. 2Lk. 2as the 
times. irthplace of Jesus, distinguished still as 

ByOhredu ris Jovdaias (Mt.21 5, cp 686), 
‘the city of David’ (Lk.2 415 cp Jn. 742). Lk. de- 
scribes the new-born child as having been laid in a 
manger (RABDL& omit the definite article of 72), 
“because there was no room for them in the X#d2"; 
they had retired then ‘toa stall or cave where there 
was room for the mother and a crib for the babe.’ 

It is significant that Bethlehem appears to have been 
chosen, along with the sites of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, for special treatment by the Emperor 
Hadrian. As he set up there an image of Jupiter and 
an image of Venus, so he devastated Bethlehem and 
planted upon it a grove sacred to Adonis (Jer. fist. ad 
Paul., 583). This proves that even before 132 A.D. 
Bethlehem was the scene of Christian pilgrimage and 
worship, as the birthplace of Jesus. (The Talmud also 
admits that from Bethlehem the Messiah must come : 
Berachoth, 5a.j About rjo A.D. Justin Martyr (Déad, 
¢. Tryph. 7078) describes the scene of the birth as in a 
cave near the village. This tradition may be correct : 
there were many ancient cave-stables in Palestine 
(Conder, Tent |Vork, chap.10), and caves are still used 
fas stables. In 315 A.D. the site of Bethlehem was 
still ‘a wild wood’ (Cyr. Jerus. Catech. 1220). Con- 
stantine cleared it and built a basilica. Soon after, in 
Jerome’s time, a cave in the rock near the basilica was 
venerated as the stable, and in a neighbouring grotto 
Jerome himself prepared his translation of the Bible. 
From that day to this the tradition has been constant. 

The centre of interest in modern Bethlehem is, there- 
fore, the large basilica. Maria a Preesepio, surrounded 
and fortified by the Latin, the Greek, and the Armenian 
monasteries. Although the architecture is mixed and of 
many periods, the bulk of the church is that built by 
Constantine. Cp De Vogiié, Aglises de la Palestine, 

w/a 
: atic (circag37, quoted by Guérin, 2161) asserts indeed, 
that the church is a building of Justinian, who Dulled ddwn Con- 
stantine’s as too small and raised a grander edifice. DProcopius, 
however, in his De Wdific. Justin., whilst recording that this 
emperor built the walls of Bethlehem (8), does not mention any 
basilica there of his construction as, had there been one, he must 
have done. Probably Justinian only added to Constantine’s 
church, and the building is, therefore, the most ancient church 
in Palestine and one of the most ancient in the world. The fine 


mosaics are from the court of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus 
(circaz169 A.D.), and the rafters by Philip of Burgundy (in 142). 





1 In the Intter two passages Ephrathite means, of course, ‘of 
Ephrath{ah} ’=Bethlehem. It is interesting that in PEF Q, Jan. 
2398, Schick attempts to prove that Ramathaim-zophim the 
town of Samuel ‘an Ephrathite,’ was in the neighbourhobd of 
Bethlehem. ‘Ephrathite’ in1§,11 probably means Ephraimite 
(cp Judg. 125 where for *MD¥ GB has EdpaGerrys but GAL éx 
Tov Edpaty): 
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Under the chancel is the Grotto of the Nativity, called 
also the Milk-Grotto and the Grotto of our Lady; 
‘mgharet el halib’ and ‘ mghdret-es-Seiyide." We have 
seen the precariousness of the tradition which sanctions 
it : it is only probable that Jesus was born in a cave, and 
there is nothing to prove that this was the cave, for the 
site lay desolate for three centnries. 

Among recent works, consult Tobler’s monagraph, Bethlehem 


in.Paléstina, and Palmer, ‘Das jetzige Bethlehem,’ ZDPV 
1789 7, with map and name-lists. 


2. Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 1925, BasOuev [B]), 
now Beit Lahm, 7m. NW. of Nazareth, ‘a miserable 
village among oak woods’ {Guérin, Gadz?dée, 1303 ; Rob. 
BR 3113). In the Talmud it receives the designation 
my, perhaps a corruption for psy3, ‘of Nazareth’ 
(Neubauer, Géog. Talm. 189 f-} The combination, of 
two names so famous in the Gospel history is remark- 
able. Most scholars take this Bethlehem to have been 
the home and burial-place of the judge Ibzan (Judg. 
12810). Josephus and Jewish tradition assign him to 
Bethlehem Judah (Ant.v. 7 13). G. A. Ss. 


BETHLOMON (BatOQAWMQN [A]), 1 Esd. 517= 
Ezra 221, BETHLEHEM, § 2. 


BETH: MAACHAH (13Y27MR), 2S. 2014. 
ABEL-BETH-MAACHAH. 


BETH-MARCABOTH (33731 M3, § 96—2.e., 
‘the house of chariots’) and Hazar-Susan (V¥1] 
MDID,—z.e., ‘ station of horses’) are mentioned together 
in Josh. 195 (P) in the list of Simeonite towns. 

The @ readings are : for Beth-marcaboth ; in Josh. 195 Bacé- 
Ge rahore he Tice anise sortie Bestueietned 1B 
~pXaB Kat ev paproBwd{L], -6’* wapxa8w8 [A]. For Hazar-susah 5 
in Josh. 195 gapgoveay [B}, avepoovorp [Al, Aloalpoover[L]}; 
in 1 Ch. 431, Hazar-susim [see below) nutovoeoopap [B], iurrus 
ws dpau [Bab], nurovewory [A], avepooucr [L). 

The names seem to indicate posts of war-horses and 
chariots, such as Solomon is said to have established 
«1 K. 9191026). The two places may possibly be 
identical respectively with MADMANNAH and SANSAN- 
NAH, ‘cities’ in the Negeb towards Edom. The 
latter are the older names; for Madmannah, at least, 
appears in 1 Ch. 249 (whichbelongs to the list of pre- 
exilic settlements of the Calebites), whilst it is impossible 
to assign a very early date to 1 Ch. 431, where Beth- 
marcaboth and HaAZAR-susIM (n*Di0 xn) are mentioned 
as Simeonite towns ‘before the reign of David.’ That 
the two places actually were regular stations for horses 
and chariots may be taken for granted; but it may be 
questioned whether they were so before post-exilic times, 
when the Persians ,established post-stations on the route 
from the Sh&phélah into Egypt (by Gaza to Pelusium).+ 
On this view Sansannah may very well be the modern 
Simsim, a village in an olive-grove on the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza (94 m. NE. from the latter 
town), and Madmannah may be conjectured to be the 
modern Xhdn Yzinus, 14 m. SW. from Gaza (so 
Guérin, Jud, 2230). Khan Yanus has always been 
an important station. It may be noted that in the time 
of Micah (113) Lachish (about 8 m. from Simsim) also 
was a chariot city. Cp MARCABOTH. W. R. S. 


BETH-MEON ({i¥) NR), Jer. 4823. See BAAL- 
MEON, 

BETH-MERHAK, AV ‘a place that was afar off,’ 
RV™e- ‘the Far House,’ (PIN Na, EN aK 
TW MAKPAN [BAL], procul a domo). Beth-merhak 
is either the proper name (so Ges. (4), BDB doubtfully), — 
in which case the name is Beth-hammerhak, like Beth- 
haccerem,—or a description(Ew., The., Ke., Kau. 4S, 
‘the last house’) of the place outside Jerusalem where 
David waited with his attendantsuntil the people and the 
body-guard had passed, 2 S.1517(on the text, which 
is doubtful, see Dr. HPSm, and Klo. ad foc.). 


1 It is evident that chariots went down to Egypt by this way 
at least as early as the eighth cent. Bc. Cp Gen. 465 Mic. 113. 
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See 
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BETH-MILLO (xi$t9 n'R), Judg. 96 RV; see 
JERUSALEM. 


BETH-NIMRAH (17) "3, perhaps ‘ place of pure 
water‘; cp Ar. zamir, Ass. namri, ‘transparent’; but 
see NIMRIM and NAMES, § 104; Nu. 8236 NAOMPa&M 
[BF], AmBpan [A], [NJam. [LE]; Josh. 1827 Bain6an- 
aBpalB], BHOANAmpa LL], BHOAmNa [A]), or Nimrah 
(Nu. 323 NamBpa [B], -mp- [F], amBpam [A], mam- 
Bpan [L]), one of the Amorite cities which were after- 
wards ‘built? by Gad (Nu. 3236), is the BnOvayuPpes 
and Bethamnaris of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 23243; 28, 
1021), a village still extant in their day, about 5 R. m. 
N. from Livias (BETH-HaRAN, g.%.), the Jwo3 n'a and 
‘p3 nn of the Talmud (cp Del. ad éc.), the modern 
Nimrin, a well-watered oasis on the brink of the Jordan 
valley some 13 miles E. of Jordan (cp Baed. Pad.(®) 162). 
Beth-nimrah is nowhere mentioned under this name in 
OT outside of Numbers and Joshua, but it is identified 
by many modern critics with the waters of NIMRIM (¢.2.), 
and, as stated elsewhere (BETHANY, 2), Beth-nimrah 
may be the original of the variants Bethany, Bethabara, 
in Jn, 128. 


BETHORON (Judith44), RV BETH-HORON (9.v.}. 
BETH-PALET, or (Neh. 1126) BETH-PHELET, RV 


always Bethpelet (oda-n'a, ‘house of escape’), an 
unknown Calebite town (cpPELET [1], 1Ch. 247), on the 
Edomite border of Judah, Josh. 1527 (Ratdadad [BI], 
BarOdaded [A], BHOded, [L]), mentioned in the list 
of Judahite villages (see EzRA, ii, § 5 [b, § 25 [z]}e); 
Neh. 1126 (BHB@adT LXo*™2-], BHOdadat [LJ], om. 
BN*A). For the gentilic Paltite (pn), corruptly 
PELONITE (1), See PALTITE. ‘ 


BETH-PAZZEZ (Y$5"N'3), an unknown point on 
the border of Issachar, Josh. 192: (Bupcadue [B], 


BarOacne [A], BHOdaccue [L]). Compare the 
equally obscure name HAPPIZZEZ. 


BETH-PEOR(WA 3, o1koc horwp[BAFL]), a 
place named in Dt.3 29 446 346 Josh. 1820, In Josh. 1820 
(Bal@dorwp [BL], Bee. [A]} it is enumerated among 
the cities of Reuben; in Dt. 329446 the ravine (x*1) in 
front of (da) it is mentioned as the place where Israel 
was encamped when the Deuteronomy discourses were 
delivered; and in Dt. 346 the same ravine is mentioned 
as the place of Moses‘ burial. The exact site is un- 
certain; but it seems clear that it cannot have been 
very far from the Pisgah ridge. Eusebius states (OS 
23378) that Beégo-yop was near Mount Poyop (cp‘ the 
top, or head, of Peor,’ ‘yaa win, Nu. 23 28), opposite 
to Jericho, 6 m. above Livias (Ze, Tell er-Rameh; see 
BETH-HARAN); and (OS@ 21847) that Mount Poywp 
was opposite to Jericho, on the side of the road leading 
up from Livias to Heshbon,-.a part of it being 7m. from 
the latter place(115:-2). If we may judge fromthe map 
in the Survey € E. Palest., the ascent from Livias to 
Heshbon would be made naturally either along the 
WZdy Hesban (cp Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 525 f-} 
Tristram, Moab, 346) or along the more circuitous road 
N. of this, said by Tristram (p. 343) to be the one 
ordinarily used. The statements of Eusebius, if correct, 
would thus point to a site near one of these two 
roads, some four or five miles N. of Nebs. The 
‘head of Peor’ (Nu.2328) might be an eminence in 
the same locality. The opinion that this was the site 
is supported by the mention, in Josh.1820, of Beth- 
peor next to the ‘slopes (myx) of Pisgah,’—ze., in 
all probability, the declivities on the S. side of the 
Wady ‘Ayiin Misdé, The ‘ravine in front of Beth- 
poor’ might thus be the WZdy Hesban. Conder 
(PEFQ 1882, p. 85 fi; Heth and Moab, 146 7) 
suggests a site farther to the S.—e.g., on the crest of a 
hill above ‘Ain el-Minyeh, 8 m. SW. of Nebs., com- 
manding (see Nu.2328; and 242 compared with 251) 
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in extensive view of the lower valley of the Jordan. 
?eor, however, the spot at which Baal of Peor was 
vorshipped (which can hardly have been far from 
3eth-peor), would seem (Nu. 251-3) to have been more 
eadily accessible from the plain of Shittim (the Ghor- 
:s-Seiseban) than ‘Ain el-Minyeh would be; Nu. 28 28 
sompared with wv, 14 makes it probable also that it was 
ess distant from Pisgah; whilst, as we have seen, what- 
sver other indications we possess point to a site N. of 
he Nebo-Pisgah ridge (the modern Nebs, Ras Si’Aghah), 
‘ather than to one S. of it. Until, therefore, it has 
oeen shown that there is no eminence in the neighbour- 
yood of the Wady Hesban commanding the prospect 
mplied in Nu. 2828 and 242 (cp 25x}, it is here that 
she ancient Beth-peor must be sought. Travellers will 
serhaps explore this region with the view of ascertaining 
whether there is such a height. CpPEOR. §&R.D, 


BETHPHAGE (BuOdaru [Ti. WH], Berxpxace), 
a locality near the Mt. of Olives, on a small hill on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is mentioned 
together with BETHANY [g.¥., 9, and probably lay to 
the E. of it (Mt, 212 Mk.itz Lk.1929). Origen in 
Mt. (vol. xvi. chap.17) describes it as a place of priests’ 
(cp OS® 18875). According to various passages of 
the Talmud, Beth-phagb was the name of the district 
extending from the base of Olivet to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and, according to the Talm. Bab. (Men. xi. 2, 
78 6), Beth-phagé was one of the limits of the Sabbatic 
zone around Jerusalem (cpGEZER), whence Cl. Ganneau 
would identify it with Kefr et-Tir (see PEFQ 1878, 
p. 60; but see BETH-ZuR). 

The current explanation of the name is a little more 
plausible than that of BETHANY {¢.v.}.  ByOgdaryy (the 
“xb ma of Talm.) would naturally ee ‘place of 
young figs’; cp a9 in Cant. 213 with Delitzsch’s note. 
This, however, may be no more than a popular ety- 
mology. Nestle (PAéd. Sac. 1896; cp ZWT, etc. xl. 
148) is convinced that the narrative of the barren fig- 
tree, which in Mt.2117-19 Mk.11x2-24 is localised in 
Bethany, has arisen out of this faulty popular explanation 
of Beth-phagb. It has often been remarked that there 
is a startling peculiarity in this narrative as compared 
with the other evangelical traditions. See also A. 
Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 166. 

The mediaeval Bethphagé was discovered by Guillemot 
and Clermont-Ganneau in 1877 between the Mount of 
Olives and Bethany. In his account of this discovery 
the latter scholar offers the suggestion that the ‘Village 
of the Mount of Olives’ (X¢efr e¢- Tar), which admittedly 
stands on the site of some important ancient village, 
may be the Bethphage of the Gospels and of the Talmud. 
This view would clear up the Talmudic statement 
respecting the Sabbatic zone already mentioned. See 
PEFQ 1878, pp. 51-61. 


BETH-PHELET (Q9B7N'2), Neh. 1126 AV. See 
BETH-PALET. 


BETH-RAPHA (8577N'3), in an obscure genealogy 
of Chelub (=Caleb), 1Ch. 412 (Ba@patan [B], -peda 
[A], BH@padan [L]). No place of this name is 
known; Kapha appears to be a clan-name, unconnected 
of course with ‘Rephaim.” RAPHA [2] appears to 
occur as a name in BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. 8). 


BETH-REHOB (2 3, powB [BAL]), an 
Arameean town and district, which with ZoOBAH and 
MAACAH sent men to the help of Ammon against 
David (2 S. 106, 7. 8, REHOB [poaB A]; Bal@paaB 
[L in both]).2 See ARAM, §§ 5, 6. It is stated in Judg. 


1 In the Talmud, 935 also means ajaw or cheek, and from Dt. 
183 we learn that the cheeks (Syr. has np) belonged to the 
portion of the priests (cp Reland, 653). Hence, on the supposi- 
tion that Beth-phage meant ‘place of cheeks,’ it was presumed 
that there was a school of priests here. 

2 A reference to a similar defeat at the hands of Saul in 1 S. 
1447, (cp @ Bardewp [B], -powP [L], BeOwp [A]), is open to 
suspicion 5see SAUL, § 3, and cp Wi. GY 1x42 /f. 
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1828 that Laish-Dan was in 'the valley that lieth by 
Beth-rehob' (okos paa8 [B], 0. powB8 [L], 0. Tw8 [A]). 
Beth-rehob is doubtless the REHOB of Nu. 1821, which, 
according to P, was the most northern point reached 
by the spies! (paa8 [B], pow0 [F]). A connection 
with the Asherite REHOB (i. 2, 3) is improbable (though 
not impossible, see ARAM, § 5).? 

The exact site of Beth-rehob is uncertain. It can 
hardly be the Jebel Hiinin, finely situated above the 
great plain of -Hiileh to the W. of Banias, and re- 
markable for the remains, partly ancient, of a fortress 
(so Rob. BR 4370 f.). Others have thought of Mal‘at 
Busra, about 1 hour N. of Dan; hut may not the 
site of the town Beth-rehob he placed quite as reason- 
ably at Banids itself? (seeCasaREA, § 7£:)? 

BETHSAIDA (BHOcatda [Ti], BHOcalAa [WH]; 
Syr. Jon hua; place of fishingor hunting). Josephus 

aa tells us (Ant.xviii.21) that the Tetrarch 
1. Julias. Philip raised a village (xéuy) Bethsaida on 
the Lake of Gennesareth to the rank of a city, and called 
it Julias, after Julia the daughter of Augustus. Else- 
where he describes Julias as in the Lower Gaulonitis 
(Bi. 91, close to the Jordan (#4. 72), near where the 
latter runs into the lake (#/iti.107). Pliny (v.15) and 
Jerome (Comm. Mt. 1613) also.place it E. of Jordan. 
In conformity with these data, the site has been fixed on 
the fertile and very grassy plain El-Buteiha, in the NE. 
corner of the lake, either at et-Tell, a mound with 
many ruins, close to the Jordan where the latter issues 
from the hills, or at Mas'adiyeh, by the mouth of the 
river (to which Thomson [Land and Book, ed. 1877, 
360] heard the name Bethsaida attached by Bedouin). 
Fish abound on either side of the Jordan's mouth and 
(presumably) in the river itself. There can be little 
doubt that this was the ‘ city called Bethsaida ' (Lk. 9 x0 ; 
eis Toop Epnpov ddews Kahoupuévys B78. is not found in 
N°@BL, etc., which reads els wédw kadrougévny By8.; 
so Ti. WH, etc.) to which Jesus withdrew, as being 
in Philip's jurisdiction, when he heard of John's murder 
by Antipas (cp Mt.1413}. Lk. places near it the 
feeding of the five thousand, which Mt. (1414) and 
Mk. (632%) describe as in a desert (2.¢., uninhabited) 
but grassy place (Mt. 1419 Mk. 639 ‘ green grass,’ such 
as grows in the Bufeiha, in contrast to the paler herb- 
age of the higher and drier parts), to which Jesus pro- 
ceeded by boat, followed by multitudes on foot. J. 
also describes the scene on the E. shore of the lake 
(61), and says 'there was much grass in the place’ 
(w. to). A site on the Bufeiha suits also the Bethsaida 
of Mk. 822, for Jesus was already E. of Jordan (w. 13) 
and went thence to the villages of Czesarea. Philippi 
(v. 27). All interpreters of the Gospels are virtually 
agreed about this. 

The question has been raised, whether there was 
not a second Bethsaida. After the feeding of the five 
2. Mk.6 thousand, Jesus, it is said, constrained his 

7 245: disciples to go before him to the other side 
to Bethsaida (Mk.645, els 7d wépav apds By9.). This 
has forced some scholars, one or two much against 
their will (Reland, Pal. 653 g, Henderson, Pad. 156 f.), 
to conclude that there was a Bethsaida to the W. of 
Jordan, either a suburb of Julias, separated from it by 
the river, or at 'Ain Tabigha (Rob. LBR 358 /), 4m. 
along the coast, where there is a bay containing fish 
in abundance, and the modern shrine of Sheikh ‘Aly 
es-Saiyad, ‘Aly of the Fishermen, and strong streams 
(Ewing). But, in the first place, the phrase ‘ to go to the 
other side’ does not necessarily imply the passage from 
the E. to the W. coast of the lake, for Josephus speaks of 
‘sailing over’ (dtereparwOnv) from Tiberias to Taricheze 

1 The mention of the ‘entrance to Hamath' here is possibly 
a gloss (cp Moore, Judg, 399). ; 

In 2.83 x2 the king of Zobah is called 'son of Rehob'; 
see HADADEZER. 

3 SoThomson, Land and Book,(?) 218; Buhl, Pad, 240; Moore, 
Sudg. 399, 
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(Vit. 59), though these towns lay on the same side; 
and, secondly, Jesus would not seek again the territories 
of Herod Antipas so soon after leaving them for those 
of Philip, but would most probably return to what 
Lk. tells us he had just chosen as his headquarters. 
We may be certain, then, that the Bethsaida of Mk. 6 45 
is still Bethsaida Julias. 

Nor need we seek for another in the 'Bethsaida of 
Galilee’ to which the Fourth Gospel (144 [45] 1221} says 

that Andrew, Peter, and Philip belonged. 
spe In the time of the Great War (66-70 A.D.} 
the name Galilee appears to have been 
extended round the Lake—Josephus calls Judas of 
Gamala the Galilean (Ant.xviii.16)—and at even an 
earlier date the jurisdiction of the ruler of Galilee may 
have comprised part of the E. coast (cp B/ xx. 4). 
Besides, a town which lay so immediately on the Jordan 
might easily be reckoned to Galilee. In any case, 
by 844.D. the E. coast was definitely attached to the 
province, and Ptolemy (v. 15), writing about 140, 
places Julias ‘in Galilee.’ That being so, it is signi- 
ficant that it is only the Fourth Gospel that speaks 
of ‘ Bethsaida of Galilee.' There is, therefore (as held 
by Wilson, Recov. of Jerus.; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ed. 1877.372 7; Holtzmann, /P7, 1878, pp. 383 /; 
Furrer, ZDPV 266 7; Socin and Benzinger in Baed. 
ed. 1891,p. 256; GASm. #G 457 7; Buhl, Pal. 2417-) 
no reason compelling us to the theory of a second or 
western Bethsaida. It is interesting that the disciple 
of Jesus called Philip should come from Philip's Julias. 

Early Christian tradition and the medizyal works of travel 
agree in showing no trace of more than one Bethsaida. The 
site shown for it, however, is uncertain, and may have varied 
from age to age. Eusebius and Jerome define it only as 
on the Lake (6s). Epiphanius (#@er, ii, 5113) merely says 
it was not far from Capernaum. Willibald’s data (722 A.D.), 
which place it on his journey between Capernaum and Chorazin. 
suit the E. bank of the Jordan (in spite of what Robinson says) 
even if Chorazin (g.v.) he Kerazeh, but Gergesa (Khersa) may 
be meant. 

In all probability Bethsaida remained locally distinct 
from Julias after the erection of the latter by Philip. 
The custom of Jesus was not to enter such purely Greek 
towns as Julias must have been; yet, according to Mt. 
1121, he did many ‘wonderful works’ in Bethsaida, 
Jnlias had fourteen villages round about it (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 84). Schumacher suggests for Bethsaida some ruins 
on the Lake called el-'Araj, which were joined with 
et-Tell (Julias) by a Roman road (ZDPV 9319). 

G.A.S. 

BETHSAMOS (Bai@acmweé [A]), 1 Esd. 518 AV; 
RV™s: AZMAVETH (¢.v., i. ). 

BETH-SHEAN (}NY-IVR, § 90, cp Ba-y-ti-Sa-'a-ry, 
Ze, Sevens, WMM 4s. wu. Zur. 153.; BarOcalaln 

comes = gh sym : : 
1. Position. (O"3) BoBSNTAV BAIR EER: dP BSR 


san (1 Macc. 5521240 [Beboa (A)] 7), mod. Bezsén, 
320 ft. below the sea-level, was finely situated on a low 
table-land above the Jordan valley, at the mouth of 
the W. Jalid, which leads gently np from the Jordan 
to Zer'in (Jezreel). The Jordan itself is three miles 
off (cp ZARETHAN, § 1); but Beth-shéin was unusually 
well supplied with water, being intersected by two 
streams. Amid the extensive ruins rises the ¢e/Z of the 
ancient fortress, ‘ a natural mound, artificially strength- 
ened by scarping the side' (PEFI4em, 2108). 

The illustration given in the Memoirs of the Survey Will enable 
the. reader to divine the grandeur of the prospect from this 
eminence. ‘ The eye sweeps from four to ten miles of the plain 
all round, and follows the road westward to Jezreel, covers the 
thickets of Jordan where the fords lie, and ranges the edge of the 
eastern hills from Gadara to the Jabbok' (GASm. HG 357). 

This ‘farthest-seeing, farthest-seen fortress’ must 
have been hard for the Israelites to conquer; yet 

2, History. till it was in their hands they were ex- 

cluded from one of the main roads between 
western and eastern Palestine, and from the occupation 
of a coveted portion of the Jordan valley. That Beth- 
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shean was included in one of the prefectures of Solomon's 
kingdom is certain (1K. 412, 6 ofxos dav and Baoagour 
—i.e., yd 'n [B], 6 olxos cay and BeOcar [A], ofios 
caav and Bada. [L]).4 On the death of Saul, on the 
other hand, we find it in the hands of the Philistines 
(18. 8110, BarPew [B], 22, -Ooap [B], 25,2112, Bad 
[B]); and, though Beth-shean may be one of the 
* cities of the Jordan’ (1S. 317, corr, text) which the 
Israelites deserted after the battle of Gilboa, it is 
equally likely that it was still a Canaanitish city when 
captured by the Philistines. We know, at any rate, 
that it retained its Canaanite population for some time 
after the Israelite occupation of Palestine (Judg. 127, 
BatOyr [B], BeBoav [L]; Josh. 17:x, kowPoay [B*>], 
Badoav [B2™8-], 16 Balaccay [B]). It may possibly 
have been as-late as the time of David that this 
great fortress fell into the hands of the Israelites. 
Standing on the road from Damascus to Egypt and 
also from Damascus by Shechem to Jerusalem and 
Hebron, it had a commercial as well as a military 
importance which would have attracted the notice of 
such a keen-sighted king as David. 

From the Macedonian period onwards Beth-shean 
bore the strange Greek name Scythopolis (seeJudg. 127, 
@ B. # éorw Ukvdy wis; 2 Macc. 1229-31, etc.}, 
which probably records the fact (or belief) that some 
of the Scythian invaders of the seventh cent. B,c. (see 
SCYTHIANS) had settled here. In NT times it was one 
of the most important cities of the DEcAPOLIS (¢.v., § 2). 


BETH-SHEMESH (Wp M3, § 95 6—#.e., ‘temple 


of the sun’—BarOcamyc [BAL] ; gentilic WOWI"N'S, 
6 dv B. [BA], 6 éx B. [LI], in 1S. 614,v. 18 Badoapv- 
cerns [BL], Be@Payvorrns [A], EV, Beth-shemite). 
1. Bethshemesh or IR-SHEMESH (WI PY, Josh. 1941, 
TOAIc camec [AL], troAeic cammayc [B]), a 
Levitical city (Josh. 2116, BeOcamec [A], THN camec 
[L]; 1Ch. 659[44], Bacamyc [B]) on the borders of 
Judah (Josh. 1510, TOoAIN HAIOY [BAL]) but assigned 
to Dan (Josh. 194), is the modern ‘Am Shems, 
917 feet above sea level, on the south side of the broad 
and beautiful and still well-cultivated W. es-Sarar, 
opposite Zorah and two m. from it : 'anoble site for 
a city; a low plateau at the junction of two fine pleins' 
(Robinson). It is a point in the lowland on the road 
from Philistia (Ekron) to the hill-country of Judah 
(x Sam. 69 12> 1315 19 BeOPauus [A], 12420 Beboa. [A]), 
and probably was an ancient sanctuary, since the field 
of Joshua the Beth-shemite was for some time during 
the Philistine domination the resting-place of the ark. 
In truth, it is difficult not to identify it with the Sama- 
Sana of the Palestinian lists of Rameses II. (RP?) 627 ; 
WMM As. uz, Zur, 166) and Rameses III,? (RP) 
639), whose sanctuary may be presumed to be connected 
with the myth of SAMSON (¢.v.}. It was at Beth- 
shemesh that Amaziah of “Judah was defeated and 
made prisoner by Jehoash, king of Israel (2K. 1411-13, 
11 BnOcauve [A], 13 Be. [A], 2 Ch. 2521-23). According 
to the Chronicler, it was one of the cities in the lowland 
of Judah taken by the Philistines from Ahaz, ‘king of 
Israel’ (2Ch. 2818). The place was still shown in 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, who give its position 
as 10 R,m, E. of Eleutheropolis on the road to Nico-~ 
polis—a statement which suits the identification given 
above. There are many traces of ancient buildings. 

2. An unidentified city within the territory of Naph- 
tali, apparently in its northward portion (Josh. 1938, 
Geroapus [B], Oacpous [A], BiOoayus [L]). From Judg. 
133 (Be@capus [A]) we learn that, along with Bethanath, 
its population continued to be chiefly Canaanite. 

3. An unidentified city on the border of Issachar 
(Josh. 1922, BarOcpas [A], PiOoapgus [L]), perhaps= (2), 
if the latter lay in the extreme south of Naphtali. 

1 The double mention of Beth-shean probably arises from a 
corruption of the text. 

3 The latter was discovered by Sayce at Medinet Habii in 1892. 
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4. A city of Egypt, mentione-d in Jer. 4313, (mov 
rokews [BXAQ]) ‘he shall break the obelisks af Beth- 
‘hemesh in the land of Egypt.' It is commonly supposed 
e.g., by Griffith in Hastings’ DB) that what is meant is 
Heliopolis, the city of the sun (see ON); but nq is 
simply dittographed from mia in miayp, We should 
‘ead wow masp, ‘pillars of the sun' or obelisks (Wi. 
4T Unters. 80 f. ; Che. Znér, Is. 102,n. 2). 


BETH-SHITTAH (FOV Nia—ze., ‘place of 
ucacias’) is mentioned in Judg. 722 (BHOceATa [B], 
3aceeTTa [A], BaleaceTTa [L]) as a point to which 
che panic-stricken Midianites fled before Gideon. It 
was on the way toward ZERERAH (see ZARETHAN, 
segin.), but has not been identified; probably it was 
well down in the Jordan valley, at the mouth of some 
wady where acacias flourished. The identification with 
Shatta on the north side of the W. Jalad, 5m. NW. of 
Beisin and 6m. E. of Zer'in (cp Rob., Conder, etc.) 
has little to recommend it : it lies much too near the 
supposed scene of the surprise. More, perhaps, could 
be said for Beisin. Others compare el-Meshetta (see 
MDPV, 1895, pp. 81 #; Schnmacher, ZDPV, 
1564 writes mashatfa) 14m. SSE. of Jogbehah. The 
whole narrative is, however, composite (seeJUDGES, §8), 
and the Heb. construction favours the assumption that 
Zererah does not belong to the same source as Beth- 
shittah. In J Midian flees east from Shechem to the 
other side of the Jordan, whereas from v, 24 it appears 
that in E’s narrative they turn S, (to Zarethan) through 
the Jordan valley, where they are intercepted by the 
Ephraimites (cp Moore, /udg. 212) . 


BETH-SURA (H BeOcoypa [A], 1 Macc. 46; 
2 Macc. 115 RV Bethsuron. See BETH-ZUR. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (MBM"M'a, § 103—7.e., ‘ place 
of tappfiZh'; see APPLE), a town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Josh. 1553, Bar@ayoy [B], Be@@atrdoye [A], 
BHOOad. [L]), having a traditional connection with its 
greater neighbonr Hebron (1 Ch. 243, see TAPPUAH, 1), 
and very possibly identical with the fortified town called 
TAPHON (g.v.} in 1 Macc. 950. If the similarity of 
names, the vicinity of Hebron, and the fruitfulness of 
the district prove anything, the modern 7efiik is the 
ancient Beth-tappuah. The village so named is 39 m. 
W. by N. from Hebron, and stands on a high hill, the 
slopes of which are planted with aged olive-trees; 
indeed, the whole of the Wady Tufik abounds in fruit- 
trees of all kinds. Traces of old buildings remain, and 
there are two ancient wells (Rob. LBR 2428; Guérin, 
Judée, 3374). Several ancient sites named Beth have 
lost this prefix. Thus the ;y93 np. of Nu. 3236 is modern 
Nimrin. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. (OS 2351710417 ; cp 156 20) 
are of interest only as showing that there was another place 
on the confines of Palestine and Egypt bearing the same name. 
Whatever the fruit called tappi&h was (see Appne), it was as 
common in Palestine as quinces and apricots are now. 

BETHUEL (ONSN3, for NINN, 'man of El ?—cp 
Methushael, and see CAINITES, § 7; hardly for Ass. 
bit ii, ‘house of a deity’; BaBoYHA [ADEL]). 

1. B. Nahor; father of Laban and Rebekah (Gen. 
Q222f. 2415 [J]). In Gen. 2520285 [P] he is called an 
‘ Arameean,’ as is also his son Laban in 312024. See 
ARAM, § 3. 

2, See BETHUL. 


BETHUL (5ina), a Simeonitetown (Josh. 194, BoyAa 


[B], BaeoyA [AL]). called BeTHuEL ONIN, BadoyN 
[B], -oyA [Al -oyHA [L]) in 1 Ch. 430, and corruptly 
CHESIL (D3) in || Josh. 15 30 (BarOHALB], yacerp [A]; 
celelA [L]). The form Syina_ may perhaps be classed 
with Penuel; for elision of & cp HAMUL. It is 
doubtless the BETHEL (Sy-n'a, BarOyd [AL], Basfocoup 
—z,e,, Beth-zur[B])? of r S. 3027, mentioned along with 
1 The situation of Beth-zur is less suitable (We., Dr.). 
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Jattir and other places in the Negeb; but the site has 
not yet been identified. There was probably a Bethel 
near Gaza.? 


BETHULIA (BetyAoYa [BRA], [the preferable 
reading} but BaiToyAoya [BR], BaityAoya [BNA] 
are also found]; 2£7HUL74 [Vg.]; aS@ bad), the 
centre of the action in the book of Judith (221 [S*] 
46 [SN], BarroyAia 610/347: %}. In the shorter 
version of the narrative its place is taken by Jeru- 
salem, and there is little doubt that Bethulia (properly 
Betylua) represents 5y-mg,2 the house of God—viz., 
Jerusalem (see JUDITH, ii. }. So already Reuss, who, 
however, together with Welte, derived the name from 
mox n'a. Bertholdt’s_ conjecture p»yina, ‘virgin of 
Yahwe,' may be worth noticing.4 on gs 

According to therepresentations of the book (cp 4673), 
Bethulia lay near Jezreel, upon a rock by a valley, 
commanding the passes to the S, (so Buhl, Pal. 201, 
n. 627). Various identifications have been suggested. 

Some have sought for it near the modern Kefr Kid, formerly 
Capharcotia, NE. of the plain of Dothan (Hi., cp also Riehm): 
other suggestions are the fortress Saniir (Grove in Smith‘s DA), 
Kh. Haraik el-Mellah (Marta, quoted in ZDPV 12117) Jenin 
(Ew ) Beit Iifa (Schultz), and plausibly no doubt (6 and m being 
often ’confounded Mithiliyeh or Misilia (Conder; Socin, also 
inclines to this view, Bad. (?), More recently, Torrey 
(Journ. Am, Or. Soc, 201607, [’99]) argues ably in favour of 
Shechem. 

So large and important a place as Bethulia— with its 
rulers and elders (61416), its streets and towers (7 2232), 
and its siege, lasting for four-and-thirty days, by an 
immensely superior army (720)—cannot reasonably be 
identified with any small and insignificant locality. It 
remains to be added that the mention of Jerusalem 
and Bethulia as two distinct places (cp46 155 71) is 
probably to be assigned to a time when the identity of 
the ideal Bethnlia with Jerusalem was forgotten. 


SAC 
BETHZACHARIAS, AV (by epee BATH- 
ZACHARIAS (Be@zayapla [Al Bald, [SV] ; Jos. Bedz., 


BHTz.), the scene of the defeat of Judas the Maccabee 
by Lysias, and of the death of his brother Eleazar 
(I Macc. 632 7). Its position is defined by Josephus 
(Ant. xii, 94) as 70 stadia (N.) from Bethsur ; it is thus 
represented by the modern Bett-Sakériaé (described by 
Robinson ®) 3283 7, and P&F Méem, 335 108). 


BETHZATHA (BH6za8a); the reading adopted by 
Ti. WH in Jn. 52, where TR has BETHESDA. For the 
evidence, see WH. ii. App. 76: perhaps the purest 
form would be Byéfadd, ‘the place of the olive’ (cp 
BEZETH). 


BETH-ZUR (A873, Be@coyp [AL], § 96, ‘house 
of rock,’ or, on the analogy of Beth-el, ‘house of Zur’ 
—a divinename, Nestle, Zigennamen, 47, n. 1; Hommel 
AAT 319; see ZuR), a city in the hill-country of 
Judah, mentioned between Halhul and Gedor4 (Josh. 
1558, Bocoup [B]; cp 1 Ch. 245, where Bethzur— 
yedcoup [B], Bn@covp [AL]|—is the ‘son’ of Maon}, is 
stated in 2 Ch. 117 (Baibooupa [B], thy Bode. [A], 
thy Batdcoup [L]) to have been fortified by Rehoboam. 
It was head of a district in Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 
316, Byoop [BX], Bydcovp [A]). Frequently an object 
of struggle in the Maccabean wars (j Bas6oodpa, re 
(8. [KV]. 4 BeOo., ra 8. [AN], 1 Macc. 42961 6726314950 
G52; 1014 BaOcoupos [V*]; 1165 14733),° it was in the 
time of Josephus (Ant. xiii. 56) ‘ the strongest place in 


1 Bethel (8yOeAéa) a populous village of Gaza with very 
ancient and much-rivered temples, is mentioned by Sozomen 
(v. 1514, P 202). [MS note of WRS.] 

2 For the form Betylua, cp the magical stones Betylia, which 
derive their name from Beth-el; and on interchange of the 
forms Bethu- and Beth-, see BETHUL. 

3 So Jerusalem is referred to as xépy in Sibyll. 8784-786 
(ApocaLypTic LITERATURE, § 86,7), Cp DAUGHTER, 4. 

4 Possibly also in 1 S. 3027 (see BETHEL, 2). 

5 In 2Macc. 131922 @A has 7, Bardo. 115 BeOcovpwr [A], 
BaOcoupwr [V]. 
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all Judzea,' and was still an inhabited village (Bnbowpw 
Bethsoro) in the days of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
104-27; 32626). It is represented by Bet Sar (Bur 
Sur), and occupies a position of strategic import- 
ance as commanding the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, 44 m. N. from the latter city. The modern 
village has a ruined tower, and ‘ there are hewn stones 
scattered about, as also some fragments of columns, 
and many foundations of buildings. . . . It must have 
been a small place’ (Robinson). 

If the statements in 2 Macc. 115 (RV BETHsuRON) are reliable 
there must have been asecond Beth-zur in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Grimm suggests the modern village of Bét-Sahiir, 
half-an-hour SEfrom Jerusalem. Schick, with more probability, 
identifies it with the modern K¢/~e?-T#r' (the Ar. form of Beth- 
zur) on the central height of the Mount of Olives (PEFQ, Jan. 
1895, p. 37, see Camb, Bible on 1 Macc. 429). See, however, 
BETHPHAGE. 

BETOLIUS (BetoAtw [B]), 1 Esd. 522 AV; RV 
Betolion = Ezra 228, BETHEL. 


BETOMESTHAM, RV Betomesthaim in Judith 
46, or Betomasthem, RV Betomasthaim in 154 
(Baitomalricdaim [B], -acden [XN], BeTomecdaim 
[A]; Pe hao hus. om. @¥ Vg. in 46 and @A 
Vg. Syr. in 154) lay ‘ over against Jezreel in face of the 
plain that isnear Dothan.’ If ‘ toward’ {xaré rpbowmoy} 
can be taken as meaning ‘eastward of’ the plain of 
Dothan, we are able to determine its position pretty 
nearly ; but the exact site has not been identified. 


BETONIM (pba, § 103—7.2., ‘pistachio nuts,’ 
Botanet [B], -Nin [A], -Netm [L]), in. Gadite 
territory (Josh.1326), may perhaps be Batanak, 3 m. 
W. from es-Salt (Ramoth-gilead). 


BETROTHAL. The Heb. verb is WN ‘érai (G 
MNHCTEYECBal), On which see MARRIAGE, § 1 
In 28, 314, RV rightly has ‘ betrothed ’ instead of AV 
‘espoused.’ Soalsoin Mt. 118 Lk. 122s. In Lev. 1920} 
the verb isn, and seems to denote marriage by capture 
rather than marriage by purchase. In Ex. 218 /. it 
is4y», RV ‘espouse.’ There is some disorder in the text. 

BEULAH(M2Y3, ‘married’; O1KOYMENH [BRAQ], 
Aq. €CYHMENH, Symm. Theod. cyNwKICMENH), 
the symbolical name (Is.624) by which Zion may fitly 
be called when her land is ‘ married’ (Svan ; cp BAAL). 
Two primitive and related ideas underlie the expression. 
The first is that the people of a land, as well as all 
other ‘fruits’ (Dt. 284), arise from the fertilising influ- 
ence of the lands Baal or divine Husband (cp AS) 
107 7}; the second, that a people which remains 
faithful to the land’s divine Husband is sure of his pro- 
tection. The former is merely hinted by means of the 
contrast of the two names ‘ Desolate’ and ‘ Married’ 
(Is.624)}; in Is, 642-6, on the other hand, it engrosses 
the mind of the prophetic writer. It is on the latter, 
as the context shows, that the writer of Is.62 (who is 
not the author of Is.54) wishes to concentrate our 
attention. Zion is at present despised (v. 7), and her 
harvests are plundered by the heathen (v.87); but 
when her land is once more ‘married,’ she will be 
entitled to the protection of the God of the whole earth. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by an error in the 
vowel points. For 933, ‘thy sons’ (#5), read 932 ‘he who 
bnildeth thee up’ (cp 54117. Ps.1472) See Du., Che. 
(SBOT), and on the other side Di., who gives no parallel, how- 
ever, for the startling play upon meanings which he assumes. 

T.K. Cc. 


BEZAANANNIM (D°2Y¥3) occurs in Josh. 1933 
RV™s» ‘the oak of Bezaanannim,’ where EY has ‘the 
oak in ZAANANNIM,' a view of the text now pretty 
generallyabandoned. The ‘oak(orsacred tree) of Bezaa- 
nannim’ is a landmark on the W. border of Naphtali, 
following Heleph, and preceding Adami-nekeb and 
Jahneel, and is usually identified with ‘ the oak of Bezaa- 
naim' (following the points), or of ‘Bezaanim,’ or ‘ of 
Bezaanannim (K’ré) in Judg. 41:1, where RV has ‘the 
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oak in Zaanannim,’ and has inconsistently omitted to 
record the modern view of the text inthe margin. @& 
reads in Josh. 1933 kat pwra cal Becewew [B], x. 
pndov Kat Becevavew [A], K. wran ceevavers [L]; in 
Judg. 4 11 ws dpvds mAeovexrovvtwy [B; so Theod.], 
tpos Spdv dvamravondvwy [AL]; see Field's Hexapla, 
The difficulty connected-with the phrase is twofold. 
(I) In Joshua Z¢., this famous tree is placed on the 
border of Naphtali; but Judges 4¢., read in the light of 
Judg. 417 524, makes the tree much nearer to the battle- 
field, which, according to Judg. 51921, was by the 
stream Kishon. (z)The name ig inexplicable, whether 
we read msysa (Bezaanim?) or o22ys1 (Bezaanannim ?). 
If, however, several times in Judges (see KADESH), and 
once in Judg.4 (see HAROSHETH), the name po~p= 


wp has been correctly restored, it is plausible to 


suppose that the incomprehensible name, pronounced 
sometimes Bezaanaim or (better) Bezaanim, sometimes 
Bezaanannim, may conceal the same old name, especially 
as in Judg. 411 the words ‘which is by Kedesh’ are 
added. It is extremely probable that both in the 
far north (see KADESH, 2) and in the territory of 
Issachar there was a place which bore the name of 
Kadshon (Kidshon); the people of either place could 
be called Kadshonim (Kidshonim). Nor need we 
hesitate to emend p3yy9 (the form which the best critics 
prefer) to puwya, a form which should be restored, 


as the present writer has sought to show, in Judg. 5226 
(see KADESH?), It is easier to suppose that the ‘oak’ 
or ‘ sacred tree’ which forms the subject af this article 
was near the Kidshon (Kedesh)of Issachar than to follow 
the Priestly Writer in Joshua, who places it on the border 
of Naphtali. The error of the latter seems to have 
arisen from the statements in Judg. 469 7, which place 
the mustering of the Israelitish warriors at Kedesh- 
Naphtali. The error of the scribe who wrote pyyxy3 
was facilitated by an inopportune recollection of the 
form o3y39 K&éna‘ anim (Canaanites). Whether he also 
thought of the new Heb. nya, ‘ ditch, dike, pond’ (cp 
AEB, ‘marsh,’ Job 8:11: 4Q2z), cannot be determined 


(cp Neub. Géogr. Talm. 225) . 

An identification of ‘Bezaanim’ with Khirbet Bessim, E. of 
Tabor, on the plateau of the Sea of Galilee, was proposed by 
Conder in PEFO 77, BP. 25 (so Tent Work, 2132); cp 
GASm. 4G 396, who considers it ‘well supported.’ “But we 
must first of all be sure of the reading of the name. It is 
remarkable that tradition still affirmed that the ‘oak of. «.,’ 
which was a fixed element in the story, was ‘by Kedesh,’ 


Of course, vip Ww is not required when we read 
nw sp pomp, “to the sacred tree of the Kidshonim.’ 
T. K.-C. 

BEZAI (°¥$3, § 52; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Bis& on a tablet from Nippur [PHFQ, Jan. 1898, 
Pp. 55}}. The b’ne Bezai, a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see EZRA, ii., §§ 9, 8c), Ezra217 (Bacoy 
[B] -cc. [A], Bacer [L])=Neh.723 (Becer [BN], 
Bact [A], -ccuw [L]=1Esd. 516 Bassa, RV Bassar 
(Baccas [BJ], -cca [A], -ccer [L]} ; represented among 
the signatories to the covenant (see EZRA, i. § 7). 


Neh. 1018 [x9] (Buce: [BA], BHOe! [XN], Becet [L]). 


BEZALEEL, RV Bezalel (oxdya, §§ 22, 29, ‘in the 
shadow of God'; cp BESODEIAH ; Becedend [BAL]). 
The form is improbable. Sil-Bel, * Bel is a shelter,’ the 
name of a king of Gaza in Sennacherib’s time (X4 7®) 
162), even if correctly represented, is not parallel. Read 
byxbn, “God rescues,’ and cp the Phoen, names Sysxbn, 
porous. The number of the artificial religious names 
of later times has been exateerated. 

1. b. Uri h. Hur of the tribe of Jodah, a Calebite (1 Ch. 220), 
a skilled workman in gold, silver, and brass, who together with 
Aholiab executed the work of the tabernacle (Ex.31l2 3530 
361A 87x 8822, all P). He is mentioned in 2Ch.15 as 
having made the brazen altar. 

2. One ofthe b‘ne Pahath-Moab in the list of those with 





1 JOR, 10 567A 198}. 
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foreign Wives (see Ezra, i, § 5, end), Ezra 1030(BeeeAna [BA], 
Beoo. [8], Bearedend [L]=1 Esd. 931, SESTHEL (weaOyA [BA]). 
TKS 


BEZEK (P33, cp § 100, ‘gravel’? cp Syr.; Bezex 
[BAL] ; 22Z&c). 1. A place at which Saul mustered 
the force he had raised for the relief of Jabesh-gilead ; 
1S.118 (aPrefex ev Baya [B]; ev Befex [A]; Laovd ev 
pupa [L]). Eusebius (OS®) 23752) locates two neigh- 
bouring villages of this name 17 R. m. from Neapolis 
on the road to Scythopolis; beyond doubt Khirbet Ibzik, 
14Eng. m. from Nabulus and nearly opposite the lower 
end of Wady Y&bis, with which Eshtori Parchi (A.D. 
1322) identifiedit. See PA Mem, 2231237. 

2. A place at which Judah and Simeon, in invading 
the S. of Palestine, encountered and routed the 
Canaanites under Adoni-bezek; Judg.14/ (Bater 
[A] ; om. B* in v. 5). Many scholars, from Eusebius 
downwards, identify this with No. 1; but this is in- 
admissible. 

Judah and Simeon set out from the neighbonrhood of Gilgal 
(Judg. L164 2 to invade the region in which they afterwards 
settled; the end of the story of Adoni-bezek conducts him to 
Jerusalem, which was probably his own city (Adoni-zedek, king 
of Jerusalem; see ApDonI-BEzEK and Aponi-ZEpEc). _Thzik 
lies wholly out of this sphere of action and in a quite different 
direction. 

The Bezek of Judg. 1 must be sought much farther 
south. Conder would find it at Bezkeh, 6 m. SE, of 
Lydda (PEF Avem. 336); but this view is scarcely 
probable. In view of the change which the name of the 
king has suffered, it may be questioned whether the 
name of the place has been correctly preserved. 

G. F.M. 

BEZER (7¥3, § 106, ‘fortress’; Bocop [BAL]), a 
levitical city and city of refuge, Dt. 443 Josh. 208 2136 
(om. MT; Bocwp [L]), 1 Ch. 678[63]—the Bozrau [1] 
(ATSB) of Jer. 4824 (G Borop)—is described in Josh. 208 
as lying in the wilderness on the (Amorite) ‘ Mishor’ or 
Tableland, and is usually identified with the modern 
Kesir el-Beshetr (or Beshir), about 2m. SW. of Dibon, 
and about the same distance N. of Aroer. King Mesha 
of Moab in his inscription (1.27) says : ‘I built Bezer, 
for ruins had it become.’ With this place some have 
identified Bosor (g.v., 2). 


BEZER (1$3; coBad[B], Bacap[AL]), ingenealogy 
of ASHER [§ 4 (ii.)], 1 Ch. 7 a7t 


BEZETH (Buze@ [A], BHOzale [N], BarozHe [V], 
BHPZHOw [Jos. And. xii 102; but BHOZHOW, 22., 
BHPZHOwW, xii. 111; Schlatter, ZDPV19224]), a place 
near Jerusalem where Bacchides encamped, and, having 
slain some deserters and prisoners, threw them into ‘ the 
great pit’ which was there (1Macc.719). The readings 
of @*® and Syr. in this passage (99 hw > [ed. Lag.]) 
point to an original Beth-zaith (house of the olive). 
Hence it is possible that Bezeth may be the later Bezetha 
(‘ place of olives’), the name given to the N. end of the 
plateau, on the S. part of which lay Jerusalem. See 
BETHZATHA, JERUSALEM, OLIVES. MOounr OF. 


BIATAS (dia@ac [A]), 1 Esd. 948 AV=Neh. 87, 
PeLataH, 2, 


BICBRI ("33, § 62; Boyopei [BA], BeAAaaAr [L]) 
in Sheba b. Bichri (2S, 201 ¥), a gentilic from BECHER 
{g.%]} The plural Bichrites (D‘337) is postulated 
by @®4 (cat wdyres ev Xappeu) in 2 S.2074 in place of 
BERITES[g.v.]. SeeSHEBA, ii, (1), BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8. 


BIDKAR (123; Badek [L], -ka [BI. -kap [BPAD), 


Badekap [B*™8], Jehu’s adjutant (wrdyi), 2K, 92s. 
The name is noteworthy, because the chief support of 
the theory that 3 at the beginning of proper names some- 
times stands for “son of’ is that Pesh. here has ar-dékar 
(hence ‘5 = "ATTp {son of piercing ’—a suitable name for 
awarrior; cp Lanzknecht; cpAss. bindékiri [Del. ZK F 
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2172}, and see BENDEKER). 
doubtful, see Ges. Zhes. col. 349; Konig, Lekrged. 
2248; and against this Ols. Hed, Gr. 613. Halévy 
(Rech. Bi00, iii., REJ, Jan,-June 1885) thinks 3 in all 
these words=[>]ax. For this a=; theory we can hardly 
cite the one or two cases in Pheenician, probably 
accidental (C/Si.1922, 3933). Does G*'s Badex imply 
a reading poroy wt pra, 8, chief (yisq} of his (Jehu's) 
captains "? . WRS, 


BIER (7189, kAinu), 28.332; (copoc), Lk. 714. 
See DEAD, § 1. 


BIGTHA (8033; BwpazH [BNL], (oape] Bua 
[A]), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth.110). Marq. 
(Fund. 71) finds its Gr. equivalent in {)Bafaéa [A], for 
BafnOaGa, whence he restores ynj23 (misread yn) =O. 
Pers. dagadéta, ‘given by God'; cp BAGOAS, and see 
ESTHEX, ii. § 3. 


BIGTHAN (]043, etymology doubtful; Bara@an 
Neamg. sup.]; BKALom.; Jos. Bara@woc), Esth. 221, 
or Bigthana, Esth. 62 (SINJ3; @ as in 221; Jos. 

aBaTtaioc), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus, who, in 

sth. 12:1, is called GABATHA (yaBala [BXAL?]). See 
ESTHER, ii, § 3. 

BIGVAI (")a, rather BAGOI, z.e., BAGoas [¢.v.]; 
Baroya [A], -oyta [L])- 

1. A leader (see EzRA, ii. § 8e) in the great post-exilic list (2. 
ii. § g), Ezra 22 (Barovor [BI], Boyova: [L])=Neh. 77 (Baroee 
[BN] Bayouras [A})=1 Esd. 58, AV REELivs (BopoAcoy [BA], 
Bayovat [L]); signatoryto the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 
10 16 [17] (Bayoor (BI, -oce [NA], Bacove [L). 

a. Family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. & , 8), 
Ezra 214 (Baoye [B], Boyova [Avid], -ovar [L])= ate 7x19 
(aroat [BNA})=1 Esd. 514, Bacot (Boras [B], Bayou [A], -ovar 

Ba Family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i, § 2, ii- § 15 [i.] 2), 
Ezra 814 (Bayo [B], yoBovae. [A], yaBouw [L])=x Esd. 840 
BaGo (Bavat [B], Bayo LAD: Cp HEGAI. 

BIKATH-AVEN (}}8"NUP3), Am. 1s AVs- 
AVEN, 3. 


BILDAD (773, § 43, BaAAad [BRAC], -Aac [Al), 
the Shuhite (see SHUAH), one of Job's friends (Job2:11 
andelsewhere). The name either means 'Bel has loved' 
(cp Néid. ZDMG 42 479 [°88]}, or is a softened form 
of Bir-dad, which appears to lie at the root of BEpAD 
(so Del. Par. 298). See ELipap, and cp Don, 


BILEAM (DUD, § 77), 1 Ch. 670[ 55} 


BILGAH ¢ a, ‘ cheerfulness’ ?). 


1. Head of the fifteenth course of priests, 1 Ch. 2414 (Beayar 
[A], -«8 [L]). @B has exjnp, which must represent Immer, the 
head of the sixteenth course. (yeABa, the name of the head of 


the fourteenth in 68 [MT 1832], is merely a transposed form 
of Bilgah in a different place in the list.) 

2. A priest (Badyas [NC-2Mg-], Bed, [L]; om. BNA) in Zerub- 
babel's hand (Ezra, ii. § 64), Neh. 125 ; ing, 18 (Badya [Nc.a mg.], 
Bedyas [L] 5 om. BNA) a 'father'shouse.' Cp also Brigar. 


BILGAT (BeArafeli [AL], -Acle]ia [BX]), a priestly 
signatory to the covenant (see EzRA, i. §§ 6, 7) ,Neh. 
108 [o]. No doubt the same as BILGAH. 


BILHAH (nada ; BadAa [BADEL], but 7 Ch. 773 
Badam [B], -Aaam[L]). 

i The ‘mother’ of the tribes Dan and Naphtali, 
according to J; also represented as the maid of Rachel 
(mother of the house of Joseph) and concubine of Jacob 
and his eldest son Reuben. 

We have not, unfortunately, the means of determining 
how far we are warranted in regarding these relations 
as representing traditions of fact, and how far they may 
be imaginative incidents of the story. Was Bilhah, eg., 
a tribe (Canaanitish? Aramzean ?), elements of which 
were taken up into some of the clans of the house of 
Joseph (the first Israel) in the earliest days after their 
arrival in W. Palestine before they crystallized into the 
three well-known branches (Manasseh-Machir, Ephraim, 
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BINDING AND LOOSING 


Benjamin)? Or does the name, which occurs nowhere 
outside of Genesis (and the equivalent 1 Ch. 7 33), simply 
indicate that not only Dan but once also Naphtali tried 
unsuccessfully to settle somewhere in the Highlands of 
Ephraiin before betaking itself to the extreme north? 
Or, once more, is this true only of Dan, the inclusion 
of Naphtali being then due simply to its geographical 
nearness to Dan in its later seat, and to its worthiness 
to stand by the side of the noble Rachel tribes (Judg. 
518)? Again, is the Reuben story (Gen. 3522 1 Ch. 52} 
to be brought into connection with the other traces of 
the extension of the house of Joseph (cp Reuben's 

interest in the fortunes of Joseph : Gen. 3722 29 : E.,) 
beyond Jordan (MACHIR ; EPHRAIM, WOOD OF), or is it 
to be explained, as Stade (Gesch. 1 119) explains it, as a 
memorial of the primitive society that survived E. of the 
Jordan when there had been a change in W. Palestine? 
Or are we to give serious consideration to a combination 
(G. H. B. Wright) with the story of BOHAN (cp BILHAH, 

2) the son of Reuben (Josh. 156 18:7}, as an indication 
that Reubenite elements were once actually to be found 
W. of the Jordan (‘in that land :* Gen. 3522)? That 
there really was contact between Benjamin and the 
Bilhah tribe Dan was a matter of course; Ono and Lod 
ultimately became Benjainite (cp BENJAMIN, § 3; We. 

De Gent. 12n. 1). It was Rachel, however, not Bilhah, 

that died when,Ben-oni was horn. 

2. In Simeon (1 Ch. 429), See BAALAH, 2. 


BILHAN (nda, § 77; cp BILHAH; Bahaan[BA]). 
1. A Horrre (¢.z.), Gen. 3627 (Badaay [D™! ELI); 1 Ch.142 
(aap [BL)). . i 
i In genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ g, ii. a) ° x Ch.7 10 (Badaap. 
(LD. 


BILSHAN (ea, § 83; perhaps Bab. Belkin; but 
more probably we should read Bel-Sar, a mutilated form 
of Bel-Sar-€zer—--¢.e,, Bab. Bel-Sar-usur ;—cp @?4" in 
1Esd.). A name in the great post-exilic list (see EzRA, 
ii. § 9), borne by one of the ten (Ezra), or eleven (Neh., 
1 Esd.), persons who accompanied Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (see Ezra, ii, § 8e). Ezra2e (Baogap [BI], 
Boracau [A], -Aagav [L]) =Neh.77 (Bacpay [RX], 
Baacay [A], Badc. [B], Lom.)==1 Esd. 58 BEELSARUS 
(BeeXcapov [BA], Badcap [L]). If Bel-gar is correct, 
may not this be the Sharezer of Zech. 72 (see SHAXEZER, 
z)? This undesigned coincidence (if accepted) may 
have important bearings on criticism. TX 


BIMHAL (Sma), in genealogy of ASHER (§ 4 [ii.]), 
rCh. 733 (1maBanA [B], Bamana [A], Baamad [L]). 


BINDING AND LOOSING (Mt.1619 1878+}. The 
explanation given under Macic (§ 3[4]) may account 
for the origin of the Jewish phrase 'binding (ox) and 
loosing’ (nm); but in usage ‘to hind' and ‘to loose’ 
mean simply ‘to forbid' and ‘to permit’ by an indis- 
putable authority, the words of authoritative prohibition 
and permission being considered to be as effectual as he 
spell of an enchanter (cp px, Targ. Ps. 585[6]). The 


wise men or rabbis had, in virtue of their ordination, the 
power of deciding disputes relating to the Law. A 
practice which was permitted by them was said to be 
‘loosed’ (amp), and one which was forbidden was 
called ‘bound’ (mox}. Such pronouncements were 
made by the different schools; hence it was said, ‘The 
school of Shammai binds; the school of Hillel looses.' 
Theoretically, however, they proceeded from the San- 
hedrin, and there is a Talmudic statement that there 
were three decisions made by the lower ‘ house of judg- 
ment’ to which the upper ‘house of judgment’ (¢.2., 
the heavenly one) gave its supreme sanction (Massoth, 
236). Probably, therefore, Jesus adopted a current 
mode of speech when he said to the disciples that what- 
soever they bound or loosed on earth (z.¢., in expound- 
ing the new Law) should be bound or loosed in heaven 
(Mt. 18:8). Probably, too, itis aless authentic tradition 
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BINDING AND LOOSING 


which makes Jesus give the same promise to Peter 
individually (Mt.16z9). Nowhere is it recorded that 
the great Teacher made Peter the president (x3) of 


his council of wise men. The words which immediately 
precede ‘Mt, 1619 6 — self-evidently taken by the editor 
from another context—represent Peter, not as an ex- 
pounder of the new transfigured Law, but as a practical 
administrator (cp Is. 2222). It is in favour of the view 
here adopted (viz., that the words on ‘ binding’ and 
‘loosing’ were addressed to the disciplesin general and 
not to Peter individually) that in Jn. 2023 the power to 
remit and to retain is granted to the disciples collectively, 
not to any one of them individually. Though the use 
of xparefy in that passage has no exact Hebrew or 
Aramaic equivalent, the saying is not a new one, but 
a paraphrase of Mt. 1818. T.K.C. 


BINEA (Y¥33, 823), in genealogy. of BENJAMIN 


($9, ii, [6]), 1 Ch. 837 (Bana [B] BAAN. [AL])=943 
(Baana [BRL], Ban. [A]). 


BINNUI (123, ‘a building up’ ; on formcp NAMEs, 


. Family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii, §§ 9, 8c), Neh. 


Ur5 (Bavove [BRA], -varov [L])=Ezra 210, Bani [¢.z., 2] (Bavov 
ete [A], -vara [L])=1 Esd. 512, Bani (Baver [BA], “Vola 


Up. A Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra, i, § 2, li, § 15[x]@), Ezra 
833 (ard eBavvaca {B], veos Bava. [AL)= 1 Esd. S63 SaBBAN, 
RV SABANNnus (caBavvov [BA], tbs Ravaion [L]), and probably 


Neh. 1224 (MT ‘the son of'; «oe ytot [BRA], x, of v. adrou 
L]); soSmend, Die Listen, etc. Most probably 1 the same as 
3.’A Levite in the list of Wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § rf, 


Ezra, ti, §§ 16[1],15 @), Neb. 324 (Baver [BRA], -vai[L]); sig- 
natory to the covenant (see Ezra, i, § 7), 109 [10] (Bavastov 
BNALI, af. [8], possibly the same as the Levite Binnui in 
Zerubbabel's band (see Ezra, ii, $§ 66) 128 (Bavovi [BNA], kai ob 
viol aot [L]). In Neh. 328, Bavar (93; Bedes (B], Begep 


IN} Bs Bevet ver [A}, Bava. [L]) seems a textual error. 

One of the bine Pahath-moab, Ezra 10 30 @avover 
{Bk), Bavov[e]}. [AL)=1 Esd. 931, Batnuvs (BaAvous [B], -ovos 
[A], Bavove [L]) and one of the bine Bani (Ezra 1038; Bavove 


[BNA], Bovvec[L})=1 Esd. 934, Eviavi; both in the list of those 
with foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5 en d). 





BIRD. Referencesto birds generally are very frequent 
in OT and NT. 


The following terms (translated in EV ‘bird * or ‘ fowl’) are 


used to denote the members of the family Aves collectively : 


Hy, ‘aph, Eccles. 1020 Is. 162 Hos, 917; WB¥> 


sipper, Gen. 714 Lev. 146.4 sr gz -may bya, 
referred to. ; ba‘al kdnaph, Prov. 117 5; and [of birds ie prey] 


wy, ‘ayit, Gen. 1511 Is. 186 4611 Jer. 12g Ezek. 394 Job 287 


CIDR, “avyak); werewd and 7a tered, Mt.8 20 1332 Lk.958 


Rom. 123 Jas. 373 1a mrqvd, 1 Cor. 1539, and [of birds of prey] 
épveoy, Rev. 182 191721, 


Birds of the smallerkinds are not so often distinguished 
as the larger; but special reference is made to several 
species, both large and small. Mention seems to be 
made, for example, of the BITTERN, Buzzard (see 
GLEDE), Blue Thrush (see SPARROW), CORMORANT, 
CRANE, Dove, Egyptian Vulture (see GIER EAGLE), 
Griffon (see EAGLE), HAWK, HERON, Hoopog, Sacred 
Ibis (see SWAN), KITE, NIGHT HAWK (?), OSPREY, 
OSSIFRAGE, OSTRICH, OWL, Pigeon (see DOVE), PAR- 
TRIDGE, PEACOCK, PELICAN, QUAIL, RAVEN, STORK, 
SWALLOW, Tern (see CuckKow), Black Vulture (see 
VULTURE), and the domestic fowl (see CocK), details 
and discussions concerning all of which will be found 
in the special articles. SPARROW occurs occasionally in 
the EV as a translation of the word (15s) which denoted 
any small passerine bird. 

That feathered animals (433 by) abounded in Pales- 
tine is clear from the many references to them in OT 

U and NT, and lapse of time has produced 

2. Use. 115 change in this respect (see PALESTINE). 
Naturally the eggs and the birds themselves were used 
for food (Ex. 1612 7 Nu. 1132 Job66 Neh. 518 Ps. 7827 
Lk, L122 Acts10x2 116; see FowLs, 8§ 4, 6, and cp 
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1. Kinds 


BIRSHA 


Foop, § 8); the Torah divides them into clean and yn- 
clean (Lev. 1113 Dt. 1420; see CLEAN and UNCLEAN, 
§ 9). Many,contrivances for capturing birds were in 
common use (Ps,913 1247 Prov. 117 65 723 Am.85 
Eccles. 912 e 527 Hos. if 98 Ecclus. 1130). The 
Torah protects them against cruelty (Dt. 226 f),, 
Sometimes the captives were tamed and treated as pets 
(Job415 [4029], Bar. 3z7 Ecclus.2719 Jas.37). Only 
in cases of extreme poverty does the Torah allow birds 
to be used for sacrifice (see SACRIFICE). Naturally, 
common small birds, on account of their abundance, 
were of little value; they were probably so numerous as 
to prove a nuisance (Mt. 1029 31 Lk, 1267 ; cp Land 
and Book, 43). To what extent—if any—birds were 
studied for omens in Israel as in Babylonia (see BABY- 
LONIA, § 32, MAGIC, BABYLONIAN, § 3) it is difficult to 
determine (see Lev. 1926 Dt. 1810 2 K.216 2 Ch. 336 
1K. 433 [513], and cp DIVINATION, § 2, beg., and 
Schultz, O T Theol. 1 250 7 ET). 

Allusions to their habits in metaphors, similes, and 
proverbial expressions prove how prominent thev were 
in the life and thought of the people (cp 
end popular > AGRICULTURE, § 15, and see Lowth, 

allusions. Hee: ree Bae Poort err 
They were evidently observed with the keenest interest 
as being links between earth and heaven, and regarded 
with a certain awe(Job127 2821 3511 Eccles. 1020), It 
was noticed how they cared for and protected their young 
(Dt. 3211 Ex.194 Is.8i5 Mt. 2837); how and where 
they made their nests (Ps.1041217 Ezek. 316)—some- 
times (according to a pleasing but very doubtful inter- 
pretation) in the very temple itself! (Ps.843 [4]); in 
what sad plight they wandered about when cast out of 
the nest (Prov.278 Is.162 Ps, 1027[8]); how swiftly 
they flew away when scared (Hos. 91: Ps.111); how 
eagerly they returned to their nest (Hos. Ilzz}; how 
free from care they were (Mt. 626); how regularly they 
migrated (Jer.87 Prov. 262); how voracious they were 
(Gen. 40 17Mt, 18 4 Mk. 44 Lk. 85); how they descended 
from the clouds in a bevy (Ecclus. 4817}, and with what 
delight they gathered in a leafy tree (Dan. 49 [12] Ecclus. 
279 Mt.1832 Lk.1819); how sweetly they warbled 
(Eccles.124 Wisd. 1718 Cant. 212 [see, however, VINE] 
Ps. 1042); how God recognises and protects them (Ps. 
501r Lk.1224); and how they praise and reverence 
him (Ps. 14810 Ezek. 3820). Further, Israel's enemy 
ig often pictured as a rapacious bird that sights its prey 
afar off and swoops down upon it (Is. 4611 Jer. 129? 
Dt. 2849 Rev. 19172z)._ Thus, ‘ to destroy’ is to give a 
man's flesh to the birds of the air for meat (Gen.40 19 
Dt. 2826 18.17 4446 1K. 1411 1642124 Ps.792 Jer.733 
164 197 8420 Ezek.295). A place is desolate when 
its only inhabitants are the birds of the air (Jer. Ezek. 
3113 824 Is.186), and an utter desolation when even 
these too have perished (Jer.425 124 Hos. 43 Zeph. 13). 
The saying in Mt. 820, where Jesus contrasts himself 
with the birds which have nests, has not yet been made 
perfectly clear (but see SON OF MAN). 


3. Literary 





BIRSHA (yw, scarcely ‘ with [or, in] wickedness’; 
the name is corrupt; cp BERA), king of Gomorrah who 


1 CpWRS Rel.Senz.() 160, and Che.’s note, Psadvzs(), The 
common view of the meaning is untenable on all grounds— 
exeaetical, historical, metrical. 1. No natural exegesis can be 
given, if’t nx, ‘thine altars,’ has any relation to the birds. 2. 
The sanctity of the temple proper would certainly have excluded 
the winged visitors; Jos. B/ v. 56 speaks of pointed spikes on 
the top of the (Herodian) temple to-prevent birds from sitting 
even on the outside. This seems to have been generally over- 
looked. 3. The psalm consists of long verses (lines) divided by 
acesura into two unequal parts. ‘Thine altars, my King and 
my God,' is too much to form the second and shorter portion 
of one of these verses. See Che, Psalms,(2) and cp Baethg. ad 
Zoc. who attempts an exegetical compromise. 

2 Read thus, 'Do I count my heritage a carcase torn by 


hyenas (38 NWI; G omjraov taims=’y mip)? Are 
vultures round about it?’ 
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joined the leagtie against CHEDORLAOMER (§ 2), Gen. 
142 (Bapca [ADEL]; BaXalac, Jos. Ant. i. 91). a 

BIRTHDAY (0737151, umepa renecewc [ADE], 
r. oH, [L], Gen, 4020 ; renecia [Ti. WH], Mt. 146 
Mk. 621). The only express mention of the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of birth in OT or NT,is in con- 
nection with kings : Pharaoh's birthday (Gen. 4020), 
when the ‘chief butler' was restored to his office and 
the ‘ chief baker' hanged ; Antiochus Epiphanes' birth- 
day (zMacc. 67) ;t and Herod's birthday (Mt. 146 Mk. 
621), when Herodias's dancing was the occasion of 
the execution of John the Baptist. When it is said 
in Job14 that Job's sons ‘were wont to go and feast 
in the house of 'each one upon his day,’ ‘his day' 
denotes a weekly and not an annual feast; and in Hos. 
75 'the day of our king' may refer to the anniversary 
of his succession quite as well as to a birthday. How- 
ever, this silence on the subject is no warrant for us to 
conclude that the Israelites did not follow the general 
custom of observing birthdays, especially those of kings 
(see, for Egypt, RPM 477, and for Persia, Herod. 9110). 
The curses invoked by Job (31-12) and Jeremiah 
(2014-18) on the days of their birth imply that under 
happier conditions these days would have been re- 
membered in more cheerful fashion. 

Doubts have been raised as to whether Herod's -yeréoun 
meant his birthday or the anniversary of his accession. 
The Mishna (Aboda Zara, 13) mentions as heathen 
festivals, calends, Saturnalia, xparyjoes, kings' days of 
*yevéown (x'0°3"2 on), and the day of birth and the day of 
death. It is probable that the last two mean the actual 
days and not the anniversaries; the xparjees would 
naturally be the anniversaries of accessions and the 
nova ay the birthday. So Talm. Jer. Aboda Zara, 
Loc takes ’y oy as v$e ov (birthday), but Bab. Aboda 
Zara, y0@ understands 'I py as anniversary of accession. 
T'evégia is used as birthday in late Greek (in classical 
Greek it is anniversary of death) and never as anni- 
versary of accession : thus the sense of birthday seems 
well established. Cp Schiirer, zs¢.226, and the Talm. 
Lexx. of Levy and Jastrow on yrpry3; also Gratz, 
MGW 20230['71]. See also Lorp's Day, § 2 

W. H. B. 


BIRTHRIGHT (7123, Gen. 253 ;-tTrpwrorokia, 
Heb. 1216) ; see FIRSTBORN, LAW AND Justice, § 14. 
On the story of Esau and Jacob see Esau, §2. 


BIRZAITH(M’N3, Kr.), AV Birzayith (NI, Kt.; 
BHzalé [B], Bepzare [A], Bapze@ [L], in genealogy 


of ASHER (§ 4 ii.), 1 Ch.7art. The name (? N'T WN, 
‘ well of the olive tree’) seek to suggest a lbcality. 


BISHLAM (ow ; EN €IpHNH [BA], EN €1PHNH 

cOYM BeAteem [L]), Ezra47, for which 1 Esd, 216 
fas ELEMUS (BHAEMOC [BAY or BeeAcimoc [L]), 
the name of a Persian officer of unknown origin, who 
joined with others in writing a letter of complaint 
against the Jews. 4 takes the name as descriptive 
of the tranquil state of the writers of the letter (é 
elpjvy); but Bishlam is clearly a proper name. It 
either means 'in peace,’ cp BEZALEEL, BIRSHA. or, 
more probably, like those names, it is a corruption. 
The true name may be Babylonian. It may perhaps be 
recovered if we start from one or the other of the forms 
presented in the MSS of 1 Esd., where the proper 
names are sometimes more accurately preserved. Ball 
(Var. Apocr. ad loc.), adopting BijAeuos, supposes a 
corruption of Bab. Bel-ibus—Le., "Bel made.’ It 
would seem, however, that the Beedorwos of @ must 
be more original, and this form may have arisen from 
Bel-Sum-i8kun—z.e., ‘ Bel made a name’ (Nestle, AZarg. 
23, 29). T.K.C. 


1 EV'the day of the king's birth every month': so @ and 
Pesh., Vg. om. kara wjva. Grimm suggested that ‘every month’ 
is from 1 Macc. 159; but it is probably genuine (see Lorp's 
Day, § 2). 
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BISHOP (errickottoc). 
‘ence in the NT.1 


The elders of the church, summoned from Ephesus to Miletus 
o receive Paul's farewell charge (Acts 2017), are thus addressed = 
‘Take heed to yourselves and to the whole 
1, Occurrence flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath set you 
of Name in NT, as overseers (judas ». « Cero émicKdmous) to 
feed (or rule - gotwaévecy) the church of God' 
vy, 28). It is not clear from this passage whether the word is 
ised as a definite title, or merely as a description implying that 
imvoKomy}, Oversight or superintendence, was a function of the 
oresbyterate, In the address of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
xowever, we have ‘bishops and deacons’ formally mentioned 5it 
s difficult, in view of the later usage of the words, to suppose 
-hat this is merely a general description of 'those who rule and 
-hosewho serve.’ In 1 Tim. 31% the bishop and the deacon 
we again brought together. The qualifications of a bishop are 
mumerated :$et ody roy értoxomoy x.7.A., Where the article is 
commonly regarded as generic, or at least as not implying that 
shere was only one bishop in the Ephesian church. InTit. 157, 
n connection with the duty of appointing presbyters in the 
owns of Crete, a similar description of a bishop's qualifications 
is given (Se0 yap tov értoKomov «.7.A.); but no reference is 
nade to deacons. The only other occurrence of the word is in 
t Pet. 225, where it is applied to Christ himself, 'the shepherd 
md bishop of your souls. _ It is not necessary to interpret these 
‘itles as metaphors drawn from the Christian ministry. 


The word is of rare occur- 


We note, then, that the word is found in all cases on 
Greek ground, and it would seem as if those who in the 
Palestinian churches were called ‘ presbyters’ were in 
the Greek churches spoken of at first as 'bishops ' and 
then indifferentlyas ‘ presbyters’ or as ‘bishops.’ This 
view, however, assumes that éwioxomos was already at 
this time in use as a title of office; and the assumption 
requires a careful examination. It will be best to begin 
such an examination with what is admittedly the latest 
portion of the NT evidence. 

1 Tim. 31% ‘If aman seeketh émuxor# he desireth 
a good work. The bishop, therefore, must be without 
2, (2) Pastoral reproach,’ etc, (et ms Splash 

Epistles, ever xara Epyou mreOupce?, ost 
oby tov éxlexoroy dveriknumrov eivat 
«.T.d.). The whole conception of the function of an 
étoxoros, as it is here described, suggests that the 
authority which he wields is independent, not merely 
that of a member of a governing board. To begin 
with, érioxomy does not give any idea of assessors : it 
is distinctly personal. It is a position of independent 
importance and control, such as a man may naturally 
desire. Secondly, the epithet ‘given to hospitality’ 
(piAdEevos) suggests a personal responsibility; the 
Church's duty of show-ing hospitality to Christians from 
other parts seems naturally to centre in some one person ; 
we could scarcely have had ‘ Presbyters must be given 
to hospitality’ (de? o8” apeoBurépous pidogévous elvat). 
In like manner, ‘apt to teach’ (sdaxrexés) would scarcely 
be a qualification for a member of the presbyteral body 
as such; and the same may be said of the epithets } 
md powvos, wy wAHKTYS, ‘NOt passionate or ungoverned in 
temper.’ The control of his own house, again, gives 
the thought of independent jurisdiction in the case to 
which it is made a parallel—-how shall he act as 
éruedynrys of the church of God?' 

The singular noun with the article may, according to 
Greek usage, be taken generically; but we must ob- 
serve that (1) when the writer passes on to give a similar 
list of qualifications for a deacon the plural is used : 
* Deacons in like manner . . . Women in like manner 
» « « Let deacons be husbands of one wife’ [d:axdvous 
woatrws .. .yuvaikas dratrws .. » OudKxovorésrwoay 
pias yuvatxds G&vdpes (in the last case the use of the 
singular with the generic article would have avoided an 
awkward phrase)]; (z)in Tit. 17, we have an exact 
parallel: def yap roy émloxoroy x.7.4., where we 
might easily have had det yap émirxdrovs K.7.A. 3 (3) 
the usage of the article in the Pastoral Epistles is a 
further reason for hesitating to explain it here as generic, 
for the article is very sparingly employed, and thera 


1 [Analogous to MH 730, superintendent in the synagogue or 
elsewhere. See Jastrow’s Lex.]. 
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seems no example at all parallel to these in any of the 
three Epistles. 

The difficulty is to some extent met by insisting on 
the use of érloxomos as a descriptive epithet rather than 
as a formal title : ‘ He who exercises értsxor}.’, In so 
far as his status in the Church is dwelt on, such a man 
would be spoken of most naturally as ‘one of the 
elders’; but here the subject in hand is the function to 
be exercised by him individually. That function is 
émicxomy 2 in the exercise of it he is éwlgxomes. The 
watchful oversight which is regarded as ‘an excellent 
work' is not an eminent position, but a responsible 
activity. He who is to exercise it needs to have certain 
special qualifications, We feel the contrast when we 
come to d:axdvous woatrws, which introduces in an 
ordinary way the members of a large and subordinate 
class. 

The passage in Acts20 is, as we have seen, quite 
indeterminate. If érloxomos can be shown to be a title 

in use at the time in question, we may 
tee render the words, ‘hath set you as 
WEILINgs. bishops.' Otherwise we should perhaps 
render them, "hath set you for oversight.' The phrase 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, if taken quite by itself, 
would, in the light of later history, be naturally rendered 
‘with the bishops and deacons' (ety émicxéros Kat 
diaxdvors), notwithstanding the absence of the definite 
article. If, however, éxiexomres be not yet found as a 
title, a less definite interpretation may be allowed. The 
decision between the two views must depend on a 
further consideration which shall include the use of the 
term &:déxoves at this period [see DEACON, § 6], and 
the use of érloxomos outside the NT, in other than 
Christian contexts, and in the earliest Christian 
writings. 

In the use of ézigxomos, éricxorety, in other than 

Christian contexts, a great width of meaning is notice- 


N able, due, no,doubt, to the original significa 
Ch ristian tion which fitted the words for appfication 
to any person who exercised an office of 

usage. superintendence. The commissioners who 


superintended Athenian colonies, various other commis- 
sioners or inspectors, magistrates who regulated the sale 
of provisions, and, apparently, financial officers of a 
temple or of a guild (Lightf. PAZ. 95; Hatch, Organisa- 
tion of Early Christian Churches, 37 f.)—all these are 
spoken of as éwicxowot, or are said érioxoreiy. Nor 
was this the only term which had a similar largeness of 
reference : quite parallel is the usage of émtuedety and 
émtednris (Hatch, see above). 

In the LXX the word ériexomes is equally wide in 
the persons and offices whichit embraces. Taskmasters, 
captains or presidents, and commissioners, are in turn 
so entitled ; and as a synonym in the last of these cases 
we find also érlorara: (Lightf.; see above). 

All this evidence points to the fact that érloxomes and 
émtoxomety were words which naturally offered themselves 
as descriptions of any persons charged with responsible 
oversight, and were the more available in that they had 
no predominant association with any one class of officers 
in particular. The words were, as far as possible, 
colourless, much as our words ‘ preside’ and ‘ president’ 
are to-day. 

Hatch's position, adopted by Harnack, in reference 
to ériaxorot is asfollows:—Themost important corporate 
5. ;,, function of the earliest Christian communities 

- Hatch’s s See : : 
was that of providing for their poor and sick 
theory. members. They were, in fact, benevolent 
societies, and as such they had parallels all around 
them in the heathen world, in the countless clubs and 
guilds which combined social purposes with certain 
religious practices. The finance officers of these heathen 
societies were called érigxorot. Now, the dnties which 
the Christian éziexomos had to perform are described as 
intimately connected with the care of the poor, with 
hospitality to travelling brethren, and with the manage- 
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ment of the common fund which was devoted to these 
and similar purposes. It is probable, therefore, that 
both the title and the functions of the Christian érlexozros 
are directly derived from his heathen counterpart. 

The best examination of this theory is that by Loen- 
ing (Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums, 21 ff). 

eae After pointing out the very general signifi- 
6. Criticism cation of the word ioe in Cok 
of it. literature —a signification which enabled 
it to be applied to any person in authority for whom 
there was no fixed title already, and so to be used with 
great freedom by the LXX as a rendering for various 
officers mentioned in the OT —he takes up the evidence 
of the inscriptions on which Hatch's theory mainly rests. 
They fall chronologically into two classes. The first 
class is pre-Christian: one inscription of the Macedonian 
period in the island of Thera, which contains a decree 
ordering certain érickomot to receive moneys and invest 
them ; and two inscriptions of the second century B.c., 
in the island of Rhodes, relating to municipal officers 
not further defined. Those of the second class belong 
to the second and the third century A.D., and are found 
in a district E. of the Jordan. They are ten, and 
refer to municipal officers. In one case the officers are 
charged with some responsibility for the moneys of a 
temple. In this district they seem to have formed a 
kind of municipal board, chosen from various tribes 
or divisions of the community. Further, in a Latin 
inscription of the fonrth century certain epzscopi regulate 
prices in the market. 

This appears to be the whole of the evidence on which 
the statement that érloxomo were the finance-officers of 
clubs and guilds is found to rest. In Loening's opinion 
it points exactly in the opposite direction. 

As to the other part of the argument,—viz., that the 
Christian ézigxomos is, as a matter of fact, a finance- 
officer,—-that is no peculiarity of function linking itself 
especially to the title. To the presbyters at Jerusalem 
gifts are brought ; and presbyters are warned not to 
exercise their office ‘ for filthy lucre’ (EV; aloypoxepdds, 
I Pet. 52} : moreover, in Polycarp's letter to the Philip- 
pians (chap. 11)presbyters are charged with duties to- 
wards the poor and are warned against covetousness. 
The word ézicxomwos in itself suggests a far wider re- 
sponsibility than the mere charge of finance : it implies 
superintendence of persons as well as of things. 

Loening even goes so far as to suggest that the word 
értexomos was chosen just because it had no fixed 
associations either in the Jewish or in the Greek world, 
and was, therefore, free to be used in a community 
which stood in contrast to all other communities sur- 
rounding it. 

In the extreme scarcity of evidence, we may be 
content to say that the theory that the Christian 
éxtfoxoros derived his title and functions from those of 
the officers of the Greek guilds or of the Greek munici- 
palities has not been established. 

We may say, then, that the NT evidence seems to 
point to the existence in the apostolic age of two classes 
of administration—a class of rulers and 
a class of humbler ministrants who acted 
under their orders. As far as the first 
of these has a distinctive official title its members are 
called Elders; but, since their function was summed 
up in the general responsibility of oversight (ériKxom%), 
they could be spoken of as ‘ overseers’ (ériexorot), a 
term which was already passing from a mere description 
of function into a definite title. The men of the second 
class aided those of the first in the humbler parts of 
their ministration. They were naturally described by 
the general designation of ‘ servants’ (dsdéeover); but 
this term too is passing in the apostolic age into a 
recognised title. On the whole, it seems simpler to 
suppose that the latter stage has been reached in Phil. li 
and in the Pastoral Epistles; but the decision of this 
point is not a matter of serious importance. 


7, General 
conclusions, 
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In the later history, the second class retains its 
designation, which in some localities comes to be a title 
of considerable dignity. The first class, on the other 
hand, presently undergoes a subdivision : one member 
comes to stand out above his fellows, and, whilst all 
continue alike to be Elders, the title of éricxoros, 
which in itself connotes an individual responsibility and 
importance, is not unnaturally appropriated as the 
designation of the one who has come to be the supreme 
officer of the community. The causes which led toa 
monarchical development are still wrapt in obscurity; 
but the appropriation of the name érigxomos to the 
chief ruler is not hard to understand. We are fortunate 

in possessing a document of the last 
8. Clement decade of the first century, by which we 
of Rome. can, to some extent, test the position 
which we have taken up. The Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians was occasioned by the ejection 
from their office of certain Elders of the church in 
Corinth. As the writer may quite well have had 
personal knowledge of one or more of the apostles, his 
evidence is of high importance, not only for determining 
the existing organisation of the church in Corinth (and 
probably in Rome as well) in his time, but also as 
indicating the belief that this organisation was instituted 
by the apostles themselves. 

First let us consider the use of the designations in 
question in the most important passage. 

(142) ‘The apostles . . . appointed their first fruits (cp 1 Cor. 
1615), having tested them by the Spirit, to be overseers and 
servants (eis émirxdmous Kal Staxdvous) of them which should 
believe.” The words have clearly become titles, and their use 
as such is justified-as being not new, hut foretold in Is.616. 
Ic is curious that écaxévovs in this citation is an insertion of 
Clement’s, and is not found in the LXX. He is clearly quoting 
from memory, and his memory has played him false. ($44) ‘The 
apostles foresaw that there would he strife about the, title (or 
‘ office”) of oversight (rept rod dvduaros ris émirxomys). Hence 
they appointed the aforesaid and provided for successors to 
them. ae is a sin to turn such, if they have discharged their 
ministry blamelessly, owt of their éruaxom}. ‘ Blessed,’ he goes 
on at once, ‘are ¢2¢ Elders who have gone before,’ and are safe 
from such treatment. In § 47 we have the offence described as 
arevolt ‘against the Elders’: in § 54 we read ‘Let the flock of 
Christ, he at peace along with the appointed Elders’; and in 


§ 57, Do ye who began this sedition submit yourselves to the 
Elders.’ 


It is plain, then, that the persons whom the apostles 
‘appointed as érigcxozmot,’ and as their successors, are 
spoken of also as ‘ the appointed Elders.’ These Elders 
are not to be rashly ejected from their Aerovpyta or 
érirxowh. 

The difficulty which Clement’s epistle’ presents in the 
matter of these designations belongs to the earlier 
chapters, before he has come to speak definitely of the 
Corinthian disorders : he seems to use the term ‘ elders’ 
as though he referred not to an office, but only to a 
grade of persons dignified by that name in contrast to 
the young (of véor). 


In the first of the passages in question (§ 1 he. praises their 
former orderliness, ‘submitting yourselves to your rulers (or 
“leaders,” rots nyouuévors byOy), apd paying the due honour to 
the elders that were among you Zand on the young ye enjoined 
modesty and gravity; and on the women’ certain appropriate 
duties. Similarly, in § 2z we have, ‘let us reverence our rulers 
(robs mponyoupévovs joy), and let us honour our elders, let us 
instruct the young . . « let us guide our women aright.’ Here 
we seem to have a contrast between ‘rulers’ and ‘elders’ : and 
it has been held (¢.g., by Harnack) that the ‘rulers’ are a class 
of persons whose authority came from their possessing the 
charisnea of teaching (cp Heh. 13724), whilst the Elders are an 
undefined grade of senior members of the Church to whom 
honour is due on account of age and length of discipleship. 
But the word véot, occurring in both passages (not vedrepot, as 
elsewhere so often), is an important clue, which has not been 
sufficiently attended to. Clement is in fact alluding to a passage 
of Isaiah, which he cites with some additions in § 3: ‘so,’ he 
says, ‘of old the mean rose up against the hononrahle, the 
young against the elder (0: véoe éwt tods mpeaBurépovs) ’ Is. 35. 
It would he possible to interpret ‘the rulers’ as he civil 
rulers to whom Clement several times applied the term #yo¥- 
wevoe ($ 37)3 but on the whole it seems most natural to sup- 
pose that at first he is carefully avoiding definite references 
to the Corinthian. revolt, and only preparing the way for its 
direct rebuke. Thus he speaks in the most general terms of 
‘the rulers,’ and passes rapidly away from the word elders, 
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just introducing it as a hint beforehand, but dwelling on the 
coot-meaning which was still strongly felt in the word, and 
contrasting it with ot yéoe in accordance with the OT passage 
which is in his mind. 


No argument, therefore, can safely be based on the 
rhetorical use of the word ‘elders’ in the opening part 
of the letter. No doubt the Elders were elder men; 
and no doubt the revolt came from some of the younger 
men : this was a part of its heinousness, and the covert 
allusion would be understood by those to whom the 
letter was addressed. 

The development of the monarchical episcopate lies 
outside the limits of the NT; but even 
within the Canon we find indications of a 
tendency which the later history enables 
us to interpret as moving in this direction. 

We have noticed that all passages which describe the 
functions and responsibilities of Elders speak of them 
as a class and in the plural number; whilst, on the 
other hand, where the duties of oversight (értcxow}) 
are pourtrayed, the érloxomos is spoken of as a single 
person, charged with responsibility— and this in one 
place in sharp contrast to the d&éxove., and in the other 
immediately after Elders have been mentioned in the 
plural number. From this we may gather that, in as 
far as a member of the ruling class was thought of as 
érloxoros, it was natural to consider him by himself as 
exercising an independent control and holding a position 
of eminent authority. 

As far as terminology, then, is concerned, the way was 
prepared for the distinction that presently came into force. 
» The word éalexoros suggests an in- 
dividual, just as the word rpeoBirepos 
suggests the member of a ruling class, 
or the word ééxevos the member of a 
serving class. The class of rnlers, however, did not 
need two designations, and when the course of develop- 
ment led to a supreme officer it was easy and natural to 
appropriate to him the word élexoros, while his inferior 
colleagues were simply termed peo Burepot. 

But this consideration does not really give us any 
guidance as to the causes of the change from government 

11. Change by a body of co-ordinate émloxorot or 
foreshadowed mpeoBdrepot to government by a single 

a NT. érigxoros with a consultative college of 

potcirs mpeoBvrepat, among whom he is primus 
inter pares. The apostolic age, however, presents us 
with several foreshadowings of the monarchical rule 
which presently became universal. In the church in 
Jerusalem the position of James, the Lord’s brother, 
was one of real if undefined authority, and, though not 
marked by any special title, it closely resembles that 
of the bishop of the second century. We have the 
statement of Hegesippus that on the death of James his 
cousin Symeon was appointed by general consent to 
fill his place (Eus. HE iii. 11). Here, then, was a 
monarchical type of government, naturally evolved and 
continuously recognised; and such an example could 
not fgil, as time went on, to exercise an influence on 
other communities. 

In the Greek world the churches of Paul’s foundation 
were from the first controlled by the strong hand of 
their founder. It is true that he urged them to corporate 
action of their own in the exercise of jurisdiction and 
discipline; but he himself commanded them with an 
authority beyond challenge, and his commands were 
obeyed. In certain cases he transferred this his apos- 
tolic authority to delegates, such as Timothy and Titus; 
but only, it would seem, for a period, and in order to 
cope with special needs. Still, in doing this, he had 
given a practical proof of the advantage gained by the 
presence in a community of one who could rule with 
supreme authority; and this temporary sway would 
doubtless help in determining the tendency of subse- 
quent development. 

These examples, however, would have been powerless 
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by themselvesto produce so great a change, had there not 
Bish been elements in the life of the communities 
12. Bishop Which made for the concentration of authority 
in particular hands. It is often said that 
such an element is discoverable in the 
working of the presbyteral college itself. Any board 
which meets for the transaction of business must 
needs have a president. The hoder of this position 
would naturally acquire a large share of the authority 
of the board itself; in time he would tend to become a 
supreme officer over the whole commnnity. This 
suggestion is open to two serious criticisms. On the 
one hand, there is no ground for thinking that in 
parallel cases at that period such a development from 
oligarchical to monarchical rule came about. Presidents 
of this kind were often elected for a month or for a 
year, and in any case did not acquire an independent 
authority. Moreover, the term ‘presbyteral college’ 
may be challenged, if it is intended to suggest that the 
practical adininistration of the Church was carried on 
by means of formal meetings of the Elders as such. 
We have no evidence of any kind that they regularly 
met in this way. It is probable that they had special 
seats in the assembly of the community; but that they 
met by themselves for the transaction of business and 
required a chairman is a hypothesis for which no evi- 
dence has yet been given. 
It is only when we turn our attention away from the 
administration and fix it on the common worship of the 
church, that we begin to get any rays of 
: eee light on this problem. If we knew better 
eacder im ihe history of the eucharist, it is not un- 
worship, likely that the history of the episcopate 
would cease to be so perplexing.. In the disorders 
which disgraced the Lord’s Supper in Corinth, and in 
Paul’s regulations for checking them, we hear nothing 
at all of any kind of presidency or leadership. In the 
same church before the end of the century we find 
elders spoken of as the leaders of the eucharistic worship 
and as ‘ offering the gifts.‘ 
The picture which, fifty years later, Justin draws of 
the eucharist in Rome, shows us a single officer, spoken 
=», Of simply as ‘the president’ (6 rpoeorws 
14. Justin's ray ddehpav), receiving and offering the 
account. eucharistic elements, and making the 
eucharistic prayer, to which the whole congregation re- 
sponds with the AMEN (§ 3). Likewise, after the read- 
ing of the Gospels or the Prophets ‘the president ’ makes 
an exhortation based upon what has been read. He is, 
moreover, the depositary of the collection made in 
behalf of the poor, and has a general responsibility for 
widows and orphans, for the sick and needy, for prisoners, 
and for travelling brethren from other communities 
(Ag. i. 65-67). This president is clearly the bishop, 
though Justin’s language does not help us to decide 
whether he was at that time known in Rome by the 
title ¢rlexoros or not. If he was, it by no means 
follows that ‘Justin would have said so. He is writing 
for heathen readers, and he avoids technical terms; or, 
if he finds it convenient to use them, he explains them. 
Thus, in speaking of the deacons, he describes them as 
‘those who with us are called didxovor” (ot xadodmevor 
wap tut Sidxovot); and his usual term for the Gospels 
is ‘the memoirs of the apostles,’ to. which in one 
place he adds ‘which are called gospels’ (& xadetrac 
edayyéda). We can argue nothing from the absence 
of the designation ‘bishop’ : had he cared to introduce 
it, he would no doubt have done so by the phrase ‘he 
who with us is called éricxoros’ (6 kadovmevos rap’ 
qty értoxoros). But the person is there, if the name 
is not; and we see that important collateral functions 
belong to the officer who presides at the eucharistic 
service. He appears as at once the instructor and the 
almoner of,the whole community. 
It is a long step, however, from Clement to Justin, and 
it is of someimportance to us that we should have evidence 
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of a like development in other parts of the Church. 
[wo passages may be cited which point in the same 
direction for the eastern side of the Medi- 
gy eet terranean. 1. In the Dédaché (chap. 107) 
* the prophets are spoken of as holding a 
dosition of special importance in referenceto the eucharist: 
-heyare not bonnd by the prescribed formulie of thanks- 
sivings, but may ‘give thanks as they will.’ This 
mplies that, if present, they naturally take a prominent 
oart in the service. They may order an agafé to be 
ield (dplfeuw rpdaretay) ; and to them the first fruits are 
io be given, ‘ for they are your chief-priests’ (chap. 18). 
The same document declares, however, that the ministry 
‘Aecroupyla) of the prophets and teachers was likewise 
exercised by the bishops and deacons (chap. 15). It is 
safe to suppose that if no prophet were present the 
conduct of the service would be in the hands of the 
permanent local ministry, although in this case there 
would be no exemption from the duty of using the 
prescribed formulie. 

2. The Ignatian Epistles, as is well known, portray 
the completed development of the three orders for 
certain Asiatic churches at a comparatively early period. 
It is noteworthy that the one bishop is expressly con- 
nected with the one eucharist (for references, see 
Eucuarist). No eucharist is to be held without 
the bishop, or some person deputed by him to conduct 
it. There is ‘One bishop, one altar, one eucharist’ 
(els érloxomos, év Ouovacrhpior, pla eixamaria). 

We may feel confident, then, that in the development 
of the eucharistic service we have an element— perhaps 
the most important element—of the development of the 
monarchical episcopate. 

As soon as this monarchical rule had been established 
in a church various sacred parallels which would be 

16. Final taken as confirmatory of the divine order of 
t the institution, would be observed. The 
stage. bishop and his presbyters might be com- 

pared with Christ and his apostles. Or again, the three 
orders of the Christian Church— bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons—would find a ready analogy in the high 
priest, priests, and Levites of the Jewish ritual. Such 
parallels would serve to confirm -the validity of the 
institution, and would facilitate its adoption in other 
localities. 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary ministry of apostles 
and prophets had passed or was rapidly passing away. 
Some of the functions which they had exercised were 
essential in the Church; and these devolved as a heritage 
upon the permanent ministry. The prestige which had 
attached to their exercise passed over in the main to 
the chief officers of the community, who thus came to 
be regarded, with a large measure of truth, as the 
successors of the apostles, wielding apostolic authority 
as the rulers of the Church and the defenders of the 
Christian faith. J. ALR. 


BISON (}W*%, aii), Dt. 14h AV™; RV has 
PYCARG (¢.v.). 


BIT (419), Ps.829 EV. See BRIDLE, 3 


BITHIAH (7°N3; redia [B] Beeoia [A], dae- 
BOYIA {L]), ‘daughter of Pharaoh,’ and wife of Mered 
ben Ezrah, in the genealogy of JuDam (1 Ch. 418). On 
the assumption that ‘ Pharaoh’ (nj) is correctly read, 
Bithiah (which might be explained ‘daughter—z.e., 
worshipper—of Yahwé’ [Olsh. § 277 4]} might be a 
Hebraised form of an Egyptian name such as Bint-Anta, 
‘ daughter of Anta’ (‘Anath), to indicate that the bearer 
of the name had entered the Israelitish community. 

This, however, does not accord with the view implied 
in the vowels of the name of Bithiah’s husband. Mered 
apparently means ‘rebellion,’ and suggests a warning 
against the wickedness of taking foreign wives (see 
Ezra9r, and cp 2 Ch, 2426). It would he inconsistent 
with this that Mered*s wife should bear the honourable 
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name ‘ daughter of Yahwé’ : we should expect to find 
the old heathen name retained. Perhaps, then, Bithiah 
is not the right name; @®’s yehta suggests to Kittel 
by, and @"'s ga@ovwa may conceivably be based on 
ana, which in turn may have sprung from pbipa, pro- 
ducing a description of Mered's non-Jewish wife as 'a 
young Egyptian princess’ (Mered's other wife ‘the 
Jewess' [JEHUDIJAH (g.v.)] is not named). However, 
the corruption is antecedent to @, and the whole story 
(half-told, half-implied, by the text as it now stands) is 
imaginary. The idea of the double marriage of Mered 
had not occurred to the original compiler; the true text 
conveys no warning against mixed marriages. Four at 
least out of the'five names, Mered, Bithiah, Pharaoh, 
Jehudijah, and Hodiah, are corrupt; perhaps indeed 
all five are. Mered, or, more strictly, M-R-D, has 
probably come from M-R-TH, which is an incorrect 
form of R-M-TH—z.e¢,, Ramoth—or rather of Jarmuth 
(see MERED). ‘ Bithiah’ is not improbably a corruption 
of ‘ Bealiah' (mys, 1 Ch.125 [Gi. Ba. 6]). Pharaoh 
should rather be nyts, a clan name (cp PIRATHON). 
Ha-Jehudijah (RV™8-) and Hodiah are plainly the 
same name (in v. 19 read jrvix, ‘his wife'). Accepting 


this view, we have two accounts of the family of Mered. 
It is not quite certain, however, that the person mis- 
called Mered is represented as having two wives. 
Hodiah may have been deliberately substituted for 
Bealiah, from a dislike to the first element in that name. 
We are now rid of the only case in the OT of aname 
compounded with Jah (m*)-—of such names there are 157 
—pbeing bore by a foreigner (cp Gray, HPN 158). 
Next, another mistake has to be noted. It is plain that 
1 Ch.417 as it stands is not right. The remedy is (with 
Berth. and Kitt.) to transpose v. 184 to the middle of 
v, 17. inserting of course ab after anm. This gives us, 
as the children of Bithiah or Realiah, Miriam (?), 
Shammai, and Ishbah the father of Eshtemoa. Eshtemoa 
also occurs (together with Keilah) in the list of the 
children of Hodiah (v.19), while Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah are connected with Mered through Hodiah's 
double, Ha-Jehudijah — animportant notice (see MERED). 
It is perhaps sad to have lost what was supposed to be 
an early testimony to the presence of an Egyptian ele- 
ment at and about Eshtemoa, as contrasted with the 
more purely Jewish character of Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah; but we gain an attestation of the traditional 
importance of Jarmuth. It may be added that in 
Jewish legend Bithiah becomes the foster-mother of 
Moses (Vayyikra, R., par. 9. T.K.C 


BITHRON (}N3M, run trapateinoycan [BAL], 
Jom wohl, BETH-HORON) ‘the groove’ or ‘cleft’ 


pur excellence situated between the Jordan and Maha- 
naim (28,229), and possibly to be identified with 
the W. ‘Ajlan, along which, though at a later time, 
ran a Roman road from ‘Ajlan to Mahanaim (Buhl, 
Pal, 121); see EPHRAIM, WOOD OF. For the sense 
of Bithron cp 6's rendering of sna in Cant.217 (8py) 
Kothwudrwv (like xothds in @ for poy). The reading 
Bithron is not certain, and the Vss. give little help,+ 
although Vg. (cp also Ag.’s BeOwpwv) suggests that 
there was another Beth-horon E. of Jordan (see Horo- 
NAIM). Thenius’s conjecture, BETH-HARAM, is im- 
prohable. 


BITHYNIA (Bidynia [Ti. WH)]), the district round 

the central Sangarius (Sakaria) in the NW. corner of 

Asia Minor, extending from the mouth 

1. Geography. of the Rhyndacus (£drenos Chaz) east- 
wards to that of the Sangarius. 


The boundary between Bithynia and the province of Asia 
coincided, not, as might have been expected with the line of the 
Rhvndacus, but with that of the range of the Mysian Olympus 
(Keshish Dagh) lying N. of the river (Pliny, #5142). The 





1 @ is unintelligible and, to judge from its similarity to the 
Heb. (cp We. Dr. ad Zo¢.), has arisen perhaps from a trans- 
literation. 
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eastern frontier is often made to coincide with the Billaios or 
with the Parthenios, or even to extend beyond the latter river, 
in spite of Strabo's statement that the south of the Sangarius 
marked the boundary (543, ryv Bi@uviay pice. mpds tats 
éxBodats), Inland, it ran out far E. of the river; hut the line 
is indeterminate. According to Pliny (AV 5149), the Hieros or 
Siberis separated Bithynia from the province Galatia; hut the 
boundary fell some rz m. E. of that stream (Rams. /7st. Geogr. 
of AM 1x95), whence it ran W. between the Sangarius and its 
tributary, the Tembris. 

The will of Nicomedes III., the last of its kings, left 
Bithynia to the Romans in 74 B.c, ; but it was not until 
64 B.C., when the sultan of Pontus had been 
finally expelled from Asia, that Pompeius 
could undertake the organisation of the province (cp 
Plin. Ep. ad Trai. 79). With it was now combined 
the whole of the kingdom of Pontus, with the exception 
of those districts towards the E., as well as those in 
the interior (Paphlagonia), which were assigned to native 
dynasts in recognition of their services to Rome (Str. 
541- See Niese in Hermes, 1339, and Rhein Mus. 38 
567 ’83)). Amisos, which lay immediately E. of the 
Halys (A7%2¢Z Jrmak), was the most easterly community 
of that part of Pontus which was combined with the old 
kingdom of Nicomédes to form the Roman province. 


2. History. 


This dual origin of the province was recognised in its official 
title, Pontus et Bithynia (so generally in inscriptions, both Lat. 
and Gr. ; cp Appian, Mf#thr. 121, CZG 3532 3548, CLL 55262). 
The reverse order is perhaps upon the whole later, encouraged 
by the gradual growth in importance of the western section. 
Either name, apparently, might be used to denote the entire 
province (cp Tac, Ann. 1221 with Dio Cas. 6033 ;C/G@ 2590, 
Bull. Hell, 11212) In administration also the two parts 
retained acertain degree of formal independence, each having 
its own metropolis and Diet (comc?Zétuzz). 

In the distribution of provinces by Augnstus in 27 
B.c. Pontus-Bithynia remained senatorial—z.e., its 

8. Post governors, who were of Preetorian rank, 
A . fy lic bore the title ‘proconsul'’ (Str. 840, Tac. 

POBLONG. Ain. 1741618). | The official residence 
was Nicomedeia. Under the ineffective supervision of 
the Senate the province gradually became disorganised : 
its finances fell into disorder, and unregulated collegia 
gave birth to turbulence and faction. In order to carry 
out the necessary reforms, the younger Pliny was sent 
into the province in 112 A.D. His importance arises 
from his official contact with Christianity (£4%. ad Trai. 
96 and 97. See Hardy, P&xy's Correspondence, 51 f:, 
Rams. Church, 196 f., and cp CHRISTIAN, § 63) . 

In the early period of post-apostolic history Bithynia 
is illustrious; but it has little connection with the 
apostles themselves. The salutation of 1 Pet. 11, where 
Pontus and Bithynia are mentioned separately, bears 
witness to the rapid evangelisation of the province. 
Before xy2 A.D. Christianity had made such progress in 
Bithynia that pagan ritual was interrnpted and the 
temples in great part deserted (Pliny, 22. ad Trai. 96) . 
We get a hint that there, as in Ephesus, trade interests 
were at the bottom of the attack then made upon 
the Christians. Thecondagio istius superstitionis (super~ 
stitio prava immodica), as Pliny calls the faith, would 
most easily enter the province by way of Amisus, along 
the route leading from the Cilician Gates by T¥ana and 
Ceesarea Mazica in Cappadocia. Ramsay (Church, 
225) conjectures from Pliny's letter that its introduction 
must fall about 65-75 A. D. 

Amisus is now Saszsi#m, Even in Strabo's time it was 
gradually displacing Sindpé (S'S) as the great harbour on 
the north coast. The route from Czsarea Mazica northwards 
via Aqua: Saravene, Euagina, and Amaseia, to Amisus, is even 
to-day 'the only road practicable for arabas, and must always 
have been a great trade-route' (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM, 
268). 

The interpretation of the word Bithynia in Acts 167 
is connected with the question concerning the Galatian 

4. Acts 16 churches (see GALATIA). On the N. 

» ACES 197- Galatian theory, the object of Paul's vain 
attempt to enter Bithynia must have been to reach either 
Amisus or Amastris; for a design of preaching in the 
barbarous interior is improbable. The direct route to 
Amastris went, it is true, by way of Ancyra in Galatia; 
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but on the other hand no such route could have brought 
the apostle ‘over against Mysia” (so RV; xara rip 
Muciay). Further, both in Roman and in ordinary 
usage Amastris, and still more Amisus, was a city of 
Pontus, not of Bithynia; and only the word Pontus 
could have been allowable as a single term to express 
the dual province to which it belonged (as is clear from 
Str. 541 compared with 543, in speaking of Heraclea). 
The expression ‘ to go into Bithynia’ can only be taken 
to imply W. Bithynia—z.e., the district round Niceea 
and Nicomedeia, where the wealth and administrative 
machinery of the province were centred. Dorylaion 
(Zski-shehr\, only a few miles S. of the Bithynian 
frontier, was the point to which all the roads from the 
south converged; Paul and his companions must have 
been somewhere in this neighbourhood when they were 
suddenly diverted westwards (Acts 167). W.j. W. 


BITTER HERBS, BITTERNESS (OTD ; Thr 


KpiAec,* lactuce agrestes, Fx, 128 Nu. 9xx 3 Trikpla 
amaritudines, Lam. 315; in Mishna also in sing.) are 


twice mentioned along with MN) as the accompaniment 
of the paschal feast. Probably such herbs— whether 
separately or mixed—as lettuce (Zactuca Scartola, var. 
sativa), chicory (Cichorium Intybus), and endive (Cich- 
orium Hndivia) are meant. Doubtless they originally 
came into use simply as a relish or salad,? though the 
prescription of them in the Law may have to do with the 
atoning significance of the Passover; their association 
with the sufferings of the people in Egypt is probably 
a later new (Nowack, HA 2173), See, further, PASs- 


OVER. 
‘Bitter herbs,’ rather than ‘bitterness’ (@, EV), 


seems to he the proper rendering in Lam.315, where 


ov) answers to may, ‘wormwood,’ in the parallel 
clause, N. M.—w. T. T.-D. 

BITTERN, RV Porcupine (7)5P, eyinoc,? evtezzs 

Is. 1423 841% Zeph. 214+). The identity of this animal 
“ (Heb. 420d) is far from certain : opinions 
1. Philology. 6+ great variety have been held. 

The ancient versions unanimously render ‘ Hedgehog’ (or 
‘ Porcupine’ — the two were scarcely distinguished), and this is 
in general supported by Jewish tradition, though Rashi thinks 
that in Is,8411 Zeph.214 a bird is meant, and D. Kimhi 
interprets ‘Tortoise ’4 in all three passages (see their com- 
mentaries in Jocc.). Of modern Bibles Wycliffe’s has in all 
three places ‘Urchin,’ and so Luther (followed as usual by the 
Dutch), * ‘Igel.’ Junius and Tremellius in their Latin OT render 
anataria Cduck- eagle or Coverdale, followed by the Great 
Bible, bas ‘Otter’ in Is,i423 and ‘Stork’ in Is, ren Zeph. 
214, while the Geneva Bible has in Isaiah Hedgehog. (1423 
mg. or ‘tortoise’), and in Zephaniah ‘Owl’ (ng. hedge- 
hog’). The French Protestant version seems alone to have 
aniicipated AV in the rendering ‘butor’ (ng, ou ‘biévre’). 
The Roman Catholic Bibles follow the Vulgate.5 

The etymology of the Hebrew word is not, however, 
unchtain. 

It is derived from a verb which in Assyrian means ‘to plot, ' 
transitively (Sargon, A/A 2 664), and in Arabic (2) ‘to inflict 
a blow on the neck of another’ ; (2) ¢ to have a thick or loose 
neck.‘ The original sense is perhaps better seen in Syriag, 
where the same verb means ‘to gather into a heap or ball 
(trans. or intrans.)+ the sense of drawing together also underlies 
the Assyrian use (cp ‘intrigue,’ z#¢vicare). The verb occurs 
but once in OT Hebrew (in Piel form), Is. 3812—‘ I have vodled 
up (or possibly ‘ shortened,’ see Dillmann ad Joc.) like a weaver 
my life,’—a simile referring to the treatment of the finished 





1 auxpis is, according to Dioscorides (2159), the wild variety of 
oépis (chicory or endive): Pliny (xix. 838) mentions it as the 
bitterest sort of Zactfuca (see the reff. in Di. on Ex, 128, and 
in Nowack, HA 2173) : Pieris echiotdes is probably intended 
by both. Tt does not of course follow that the meaning of 
oD i is identical with that of mucpides, 


2 Vegetable food with meat is a dietetic necessity, and would 
naturally be eaten raw until it was discovered that certain kinds 
were te cooked. It is a matter for curious inquiry why so 
many salad herbs were bitter, at any rate in their feral form. 
Dandelion is a striking example. 

3 Also used to render JA, Is.18 22, and Np, Is. 8415, 


4 Which he wrongly supposes to he the meaning of Ar, 
kunfudh. 

5 Explanations of these various renderings will he found in 
Fuller‘s AZiscetlanea Sacra, 1318 5 Bochart’s Pzeroz, 3 30. 
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web 21 the use of the noun i7p in Ezek. 725 accords well enough 
with this derivation. 3 

Kippod is equivalent in form to Aram. kuppédha, 
4r. kunfudh 3 2 and that these are the words for ‘hedge- 
hog’ in their respective languages is made clear for Ar. 
(e.g: ) by Damiri’s account (faydt al-Haiwan, Balak 
adition, ii. 219) and for Aram. by the Syr. Physiologus 
[Lands Azecdota Syriaca, 442 f.).2 The instances of 
BP» NIB, in late Heb. and Aram. prove the same for 
post- -biblical Jewish usage (see Lewysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds, 109). 

Whilst the philological evidence is thus entirely in 
favour of the rendering ‘ hedgehog’ or ‘ porcupine,” it 
must be admitted that, zoologically, 
there are considerable difficulties. The 
animal is always spoken of in connection with desola- 
tion, and once in relation to pools of water: and, 
whilst both these conditions would be natural in the 
habitat of the Bittern, they have no particular associa- 
tion with either the Hedgehog or the Porcupine. 
Again, in Is. 3411, the s)pp is mentioned among birds ; 
and in Zeph. 214 it is prophesied that the Pelican and 
the £2g0d shall lodge together in the capitals of ruined 
Nineveh, while ‘a voice’ (if the text may be trusted) 
shall sing in the windows. The answers made by 
Bochart to these objections—that the Porcupine or 
Hedgehog was regarded as an unfriendly, desert-loving 
animal on account of its formidable equipments ; that 
we can find parallels to the mention of a beast among 
birds in such enumerations as Lucian’s ‘ large oxen, and 
horses, and eagles, and bears, and lions’; and that the 
capitals on which the animal is to sit may be those of 
fallen columns—are ingenious, but perhaps scarcely 
satisfying. It has been suggested that the translation 
‘bittern’ may be reconciled with the etymology by 
considering the fact that this bird has the power of 
drawing in its long neck so that its head almost rests 
upon its breast.4 Still, it, is not easy to set aside the 
argument derived from the meaning of the word in the 
cognate languages. 

The Bittern, Botaurus steliaris, is found in marshy 
and reedy places throughout Europe, Asia (including 
India), and Africa. Canon Tristram records its occur- 
rence in the marshes of Hileh. It is a nocturnal bird 
of considerable size, and is remarkahle for its loud 
booming note. Formerly a common bird in suitable 
localities in Britain, it is now but a winter visitor. It 
is grouped with the Herons in the family Ardeidz, 
(Cp also CORMORANT and PELICAN.) 

For Is. 3432 (HWY; RVmg. ‘bittern’) see OwL, § 2(4) 

N. M—A E. Ss. 


BITTERNESS, WATER OF (8°91), Nu. 528 
RV, AV ‘bitter water.’ See JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. 


BITUMEN, the proper rendering (1) of “WM,> as 
RV™s. recognises (achadToc; bitumen; EV_ has 


1 This evidence seems enough to show that the original sense 
was ‘tocontract or ‘cause contraction by striking,’ not to 
‘cut ;and that those were misled who, like Fuller and nearly 
all the older scholars, explained the name of the animal from 
the latter sense. In post-biblical Hebrew and W. Aramaic the 
sense of cutting is fairly common ; but this may be explained 
partly perhaps from a misinterpretation of ‘H1SP in Is. 38x12, 
and partly from association with Gr. xérrw and its derivatives = 
cp Syr. Kupdd (N.S. Riptd), ‘a piece of flesh’ —late Gr. 
komdétov. 

2 So Athiopic Zezfez. It seems more probable that the 
Arabic word is a loan-word from Aramaic, than that {5p is 
horrowed. Franke), however (Aram. Fremdw, xiv.), holds that 
the latter is the case. 

3 Cp, for Syriac | the other references cited by P. Smith. 
Can appears’to he used for the ‘owl’ in Ka4 w. Daw, 
3 v sd 

Brehm’s Thierleben (Leipsic ‘79) 6388. ‘When it 
Ge nea) rests and is at ease, it holds the body erect in a 
somewhat forward position and draws in its long neck to such 
on extent that its head rests upon its neck.’ 
5 Ar. komar, Perhaps with reference to the reddish colour 
occasionally observed? (Diosc. 19g). 
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slime’) in Gen. 1131410 Ex,23}; but also (2) of 
“3, which, like its Aram. cognate, is an Ass, loan-word 
(EV PiTcH) in Gen. 614}, where its occurrence furnishes 
one of the proofs of the Babylonian origin of the 
Deluge-Story (see DELUGE, § 13). In the Bab. 
Deluge-Story six ‘ Sars’ of kupru (xpd, ‘ bitumen’) and 
three of ¢¢dz1 (naphtha : Jensen) are poured upon the 
outer and inner sides of the ship, respectively. /ddu, 
‘ naphtha,’ is the word used in the legendary account of 
the infancy of Sargon I. (3R. 4584; RP) 556):—‘ she 
placed me in a basket of reeds, with iddu my door 
‘she shut’; in the similar story of Moses the words 
"Dn, * bitumen,’: and nD, PITCH (g.¥.), are combined 
(Ex.23 dogadros wicca [BA?>], but dogadrémiuoca 
TB*AF]). The origin of bitumen, or asphalt, and 
naphtha need not delay us long. Together with 
petroleum and mineral tax, they form a series of sub- 
stances which are the result of certain changes in 
organised matter. These substances merge into each 
other by insensible degrees, and it is impossible to 
say at what point mineral tar ends and asphalt ,begins. 

Naphtha, which is the first of the series, is in some places 
found flawingout of the earth as a clear limpid, and colourless 
liquid. As such it is a mixture of hydrdcarbons, some of which 
are very volatile and evaporateon exposure; it takes up oxygen 
from the air, becomes brown and thick, and in this state it 
is called petroleum. A. continuation of the same process of 
evaporation and oxidation gradually transforms the material 
into mineral tar, and still later into solid glassy asphalt. 

Asphaltic deposits are widely diffused throughout 
the world, more especially in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions—for example in the basin of the DEAD SEA 
(g.v., $6). The asphalt of the Dead Sea (which was 
very well known to the ancients) is not at present of 
commercial importance ; but the sources of the supply of 
ancient Babylon, the bitumen springs of Hit (the Is of 
Herod. 1179), are still used. At this very old city on 
the Euphrates the shipwrights adhere to the ancient 
fashion of boat-building. , Tamarisk and mulberry 
branches form the substratum, which is covered with 
mats and thickly besmeared with bitumen (cp Ex. 23)? 
Bitumen was much used in architecture (see Gen. 113). 
Unburned brick protected by a plaster of bitumen 
proved the most indestructible of materials (see ASSYRIA, 
§ 6, BABYLONIA, § 1s, and cp Peters, Nippur, 2 162). 
Bitumen was used in ancient times as a fuel (Verg. 
£cl. 883), for medicinal purposes (Jos. B/ iv, 84) 
and for embalming (see EMBALMING). 


BIZJOTHJAH, RV Biziothiah (7M)'}3), among 
the cities of Judah in the Negeb (Josh. 1528). 84 (at 
al KOpat adTay x. ai éravders ad. [L om.]) enables us to 
restore thus—nisni (‘and her villages’). See We. CH 
132, and Hollenberg, Alex. Uebers, d. B. Jos. ('76), 14. 

BIZTHA (N13 [Ba., Ginsb. for common ‘134, 
MazaNn [BR*LB], Baz. [8°], -zea [A]), a chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus (Esth. lzo). If anyreliance could be put on 
the reading of the Vss., one might, with Marg. (Fund. 
72), compare pafay with O. Pers. mazdéna—i.e., 11D, OF 
Safar, with Bagavys, the name of a eunuch of Darius 111. 


BLACK (D1M, "hy, 74p, Jw) and BLACKISH 
(TIP) Job 616; see CoLours, § 8. BLACKNESS; for 
Prov. 79 RV and Joel26 Nah. 210, see COLOURS, § 17; 
for Job 35 24, § 8 n., for Is. 503 24. § 8 

BLAINS (NYBYAN), Ex.99 ft. See Bor, § 3. 

BLASPHEMY (88) 2 K.193 Is.373;) niyey 
Neh. 91826; ‘3 Ezek. 85:2; BAacHmMta Tob. 118 

t Macc. 26 Mt. 123: 2665). The word 

1. The word. so translated is derived from a root 
(yx) meaning literally ‘to scorn or reject’ (see 2 §, 
1214 Ps. 7410 18 Is.525). In Hebrew, therefore, it can 
naturally be used to describe an attitude of hostility 


« 


1 Perhaps connected with bamtu, “burning. fiery’ (Halévy). 
2 See the illustration called «A Noachian Boatyard at Hit,’ 
Peter., Vippur, 2 162. 
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towards God or man, things holy or things profan 
(Jer. 3324 Is. 6014 r S.217). 

‘ Blaspheme’ (cp the verb ‘to blame,’ Romanic d/asimare, 
L. dlasphemdre, and see Murray, s.v.), however, occurs in 
EV as a rendering also of the following words : yyy 1 K. 
211013 AV (RV ‘curse’! RVmg. ‘renounce ; cp Dav. on Job 
15); Ana 2 K,196e2 EV=Is.87623 EV, Ezek. 2027 EV, Nu. 
1530 RV(AV ‘reproach’), Ps. 4416 [17] EV ; (OWT) 3p) Lev. 
24xx ( OY) v. 16 EV, and the Gk. Bracdypety 2 Mace. 1034 
(not V) 1214. Mt.2739 Mk. 328 (followed by 7d dvoya rod Gcod), 
Rev.136, 1 Pet. 414, 

In z Macc. 738 ‘blasphemies’ is the rendering of 
Svodnulos; in v, 41 ‘to blaspheme’ represent: the 
related verb dvagnyety ; the object of the blasphemies 
isthe temple, It is important to determine the sense of 
Bracgdnuety accurately, because the sense of ‘to blas- 
pheme’ in EV follows this exactly. In a word, the 
conception of ‘blasphemy’ in current English is narrower 
than the conception that we find in this supposed pattern 
of English speech, which includes all modes of reviling 
er calumniating God or man (see & on 2 K. 196 [Heb. 
yea] 194 [Heb. main] and Is.525 [Heb. pxip uncertain 
conj.], and cp Acts1345 186 Judeg with Lk.52x Jn. 
10 36). 

Among the Hebrews (whose view, it is needless to 
say, profoundly affected our own common law) 

- blasphemy or the expression of unjust, 

2. OT senti- serosaiony opinions fedarding God oe his 
ment. government of the world was made a 
capital offence-(Lev. 2411; cp 1 K. 2113, and see Jos. 
Ant. iv. 86); the blasphemer must be ‘ cut off’ from his 
people (Lev.2415 P; see LAW AND JuSTICE, § 13). 
It was forbidden to use the name of God lightly (nan 
Dt. 5rr), whether to ask a blessing or to invoke a curse 
(cp Ex.207, and see BLESSING AND CURSING, § 1, and 
Schultz, OT Theol. 2122 7 [ET]). Whenever Israel 
is brought to shame Gods name is scoffed at by the 
heathen (Ps.741018). At a later date it was held to be 
a mark of profanity even to pronounce the real name of 
the God of Israel (see Lev. 2411 and cp NAMEs, § tog). 
Josephus (Ant. iv. 86), and the Rabbis interpret Ex. 
2228 as a prohibition of blaspheming ‘ strange gods’ ; 
but the interpretation, however much in the interests of 
the Jews themselves, implies a misunderstanding of the 
use of €l6him (see Schultz, 2127). It was on a charge 

3. NT of blasphemy —claiming to be the Christ, the 

‘ * Son of God—that Jesus was found worthy of 
death (Mk. 1461-64 Mt. 2665; cp Jn. 1033), and for 
blasphemons words against ‘the holy place and the 
law’ Stephen was condemned to be stoned (Acts613 
7536 #7). See STEPHEN. By blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit in Mk. 329, Mt. 1232, was meant originally 
a definite offence of the scribes and Pharisees, who had 
ascribed Jesus’ cures of demoniacs to a power derived 
from the prince of the demons. This was blasphemy 
against the divine power which had come upon 
Jesus at his baptism (Mk. lio Mt.316 Lk. 322). In 
Mt. 1232, however, a later interpretation is given, which 
implies that the disciples of Jesus had thoroughly 
absorbed the idea of the indwelling Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is put in antithesis to the ‘Son of Man.’ One 
who fails to pierce below the humble exterior of Jesus 
may be forgiven. One who not merely rejects, but 
openly disparages, that great gift which ‘the Heavenly 
Father will give to those who ask him’ (Lk.1113) 
cannot be forgiven : the inward impediment in the man 
himself is too strong. The idea of the original distinc- 
tion was suggested by that in the Law (Num.15 27-31). 
A parallel to it will be found in the Mishna (Sanhedr. 
10x)‘ He who says that the Law is not from Heaven 
has no part in the world to come’ (xan abiy). The 
later interpretation, however, has no parallel, and is a 

1 This rendering of 712 is very doubtful: but it is quite 
possihle that in passages like Job 15 1 K. 211013 a later editor 
substituted y43 for tbe or yxy In Ps.103 we may even have 


side by side the correction 733 and the original reading 73. 
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product of the Spirit of Christ working in the hearts of 
the first disciples. 

BLASTING (BI; GPA anemoGopia [Dt 
2822 2 Ch. 628], entrypicmoc [xt K. 837]; G42 
trypwcic[Am. 49]; G88 OT, adopia, &* ado. 
@* aro. [Hag. 217]} is, as we learn from Gen. 41, 
a term specially applied to the blighting effect of wind 
upon corn. The root in Arabic means blackness; and 
the Heb. word thus describes a blackening (almost 
burning) process which is regarded as due to a severewind 
—a sense which is expressed by the various renderings 
of &. The word is in each passage coupled with per 
‘mildew.’ Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether wind is 
in itself sufficient to account for such a blackening. In 
the British Islands wheat when young assumes a yellow 
colour from cold, a well-known physiological effect. 
Under a burning drying wind, it might turn brown, 
but scarcely é/ack, Further, it must be noted that in 
Gen. 416 the corn was in ear; it had made its growth, 
but the ears were thin —i.e., diseased. It seems prob- 
able, then, that the effect conceived in the dream was 
that produced by ‘ corn smut,‘ Us¢¢lago Carbo; and that 
this is the real meaning of pow, * Mildew’ is the other 
common disease of corn, Puccenia graminis. 

N. M,—w, T. T.-D. 

BLASTUS (BAactoc [Ti. WH]), the chamberlain 
(6 éwl rod Koirvos, prefectus cubiculi) of King Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts 1220). 


BLESSINGS and CURSINGS (713, to bless—a 
denominative from 92, the knee, with the lower part of 
the leg; perhaps ‘to cause to make progress,’ — and 
TRS, to curse[cp Ass. ardru (1) ‘ to curse,’ ardru (2) ‘ to 
bind ‘], and their derivatives nm, TIN, in parallelism, 
chiefly in poetic and legal sources of JED ‘and later 
imitations ; cp Gen. 2729 Dt. 1126 Josh. 8 34 etc.). 

® represents s49 by evAoyety, 4544 by edAoyia (also NT 
words). In Hebrew for ‘ cursing ’ we find also (ay dps nop 
(prop. to belittle?) frequently. (4) my, verb and noun, cp nyay 
TDN ‘oath of cursing’ Nu. 521 (RVmg. ‘adjuration’), rendered 
“‘execration,” Jer.4218 4422, and RV only Jer.2918; its 
derivative nbxn occurs in Lam. 365f. (c) oun, D"INd» see Ban. 
(2) ap only in the Balaam stories (Nu. 2212 238 2410) and 

a 4 : : ates , 
possibly tobe connected with 45) (prop. ‘ to pierce’) rendered in 
Lev. 2411 16 ‘blaspheme.’ From the Jewish tradition which 
explained it to mean ‘pronounce, speak aloud’ arose the deep 
rooted belief that the divine name was not to be uttered ynder 
any circumstance (see NAMEs, § z09 n.), IDOLATRY, $8. (é) 
myiay, Is. 6513, EV ‘curse,’ properly ‘ oath’ as in RVmg. ; see 
OaTH and cp CovENANT, 8 5. 

The NT words are (a)avadeyparigw Mk. 1471 (in @ for 

mm OMT) 5 Karavabepalregw), Mt. 2674 Rev. 223.5 see BAN. 
rat xarapdlouat] Rom. 1214 Jam. 39 (in & for bba sy), alse 
kardépa Gal. 31013 and kardOeua.(RVmg. ‘anything accursed’) 
Rev. 223 ; cp also émtxardparos “under a curse,’ Gal. 310, (¢ 


kaxodoysiv Mt. 154 Mk. 710, RV § speak evil of’ (in @ for bbp) 
see OATH. 


In the primitive sense of the word, a blessing or a 
curse was a spell, pronounced by ‘ holy’ persons, and 
containing a divine name, or divine names, which drew 
down the divine favour or disfavour (z.e., prosperity or 
adversity), as the case might require, on certain other 
persons. It was a consequence of the hardness of life 
that curses were more frequently in demand than 
blessings. Thus (a) the breaking out of hostilities 
between states naturally led to the solemn utterance oi 
formulee of cursing against the enemy. These inyoca. 
tions would be uttered at the opening of a campaign, anc 
especially when the warriors were on the point o 
advancing against the foe. Goliath, we are told 
‘cursed David by his gods’ (18, 1743). The battle 
shout certainly had a religious character ; and, if it dic 
not always devote the enemy to destruction, at any rat« 
it invoked a blessing on the national side. Cp Ps. 681- 
and the story of BALAAM[g.v.].!_ (4) The laws too hac 


1 Nu. 226 shows that Balak, according to the narrator, wa 
about to fight with the Israelites. 
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»metimes an increased sanction through the cursing 
wmulee attached. Thus &¥& iv. mentions a statute 
sspecting the maintenance of boundaries, which is 
iforced by a curse on any one who should violate it. 
‘o this category of curses belong those in Dt. 28. 

It is true that a series of blessings is attached to the 
aries of cursings. Moses, from his close connection with 
re Deity, had a special power of blessing and cursing. 
fter him the priests had a similar power, which they 
xerted in the interests of the faithful community (cp 
JRIM AND THUMMIM, § 6). The uplifted hands of the 
riest drew down (as it were) a blessing on Israel (cp 
ev, 922 Nu. 623-27) and a curse on Israel’s enemies. 
10 potent, indeed, were the blessings and the curses ot 
he reputed founder of Israel that they could be said to 
e on the two sacred mountains which enclose the 
riginal centre of the people—the valley of Shechem— 
eady to descend, as the case might be, ,withrewards or 
vunishments (Dt. 1129).4 

Within the family it was the father who (according to 
srimitive ideas not unconnected with the worship of 
neestors) had the mystic privilege of determining the 
veal or woe of his children (Gen. 925 f:), and more 
specially when his days were manifestly numbered (see 
isau, § 2, Isaac, § 5, JAcos). Nor does it appear 
hat the early Israelites limited this power by moral con- 
siderations (see Gen. 2735). Obviously, however, such 
. limitation was a necessary consequence of a pure 
nonotheism. The post-exilic writers declare that only 
-he offspring of the righteous can be blessed (Ps.37 26), 
and that the observance of God‘s laws ensures his favour 
without the aid of priests or enchanters. Fear not, 
-hen, said the later sages to their pupils, if thine enemy 
surses thee : ‘ the curse causelessshall not come’ (Prov. 
262). 

Still, even in post-exilic time we sometimes find a 
strange half-consciousness that curses had an inherent 
power. It was worth while to curse a bad man, 
to ensure his full punishment— such is the idea of Ps. 
109—a strange survival of primitive superstition. 

In the discourses of Jesus we find blessings and 
curses. They are, however, simply authoritative declara- 
tions of the eternal connection between right-doing and 
happiness. wrong-doing and misery (¢.g., in the case of 
Judas). 

Parallels to the Israelitish view of blessings and 
cursings outside of the Semitic peoples hardly need to be 
quoted. The objective existence of both, but especially 
of curses, was strongly felt by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, as the magical texts show. The Arabian 
beliefs on the subject are also very suggestive, as 
Goldziher has pointed out. See MAaic, § 2 n., and 


on the ‘ curse-bringing water’ (Nu. 518% ) see JEALOUSY, 
WATER OF. T. K.C. 


BLINDNESS (BY13D, Gen. 1911 2K. 618; {TAY 


Dt. 2828 Zech.124). See EYE, DISEASES, and MEDI- 
CINE. 


BLOOD. For blood in law and ritual, see SACRIFICE; 
PASSOVER; CLEAN anp UNCLEAN, § 1%; COVENANT § 5,43 
Kinsup, $14; and Foop, $9. For ‘avenger of blood’ (784 
D717; Dt. 196), seeGozt. For ‘issue of blood’ (p¥ots aiwaros 5 
Mk. 525), see DISEASE, MEDICINE. 


BLOOD, Field of (arpoc aimatoc), Mt. 278. 
ACELDAMA, 


BLUE (n22m), Ex. 254, etc., a variety of Purple. 
See COLOURS, §§ 13, 15. 

‘Blue’ is employed in EV of Esth. 1 6to distinguish certain 
kinds of stones. Thus for yjyi we have AV ‘blue marble,’ AVmg- 


See 





1 The blessing and the curse referred to were those attaching 
to the fulfilment and the non-fulfilment of the commands of the 
Law. They were ‘laid before’ Israel by Moses, and were 
to be ‘laid’ by them on their arrival in the promised land, 
probably by solemn proclamation, on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
respectively. In Dt. 27124 we have a later writer’s interpreta- 
tion of this command. See Kue. 727, 1878, pp. 2077+ 
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‘marble’ RV ‘white marble’: and for pynb EVme. ‘stone 
of blue ’colour,) EV ‘black marble.’ See, however, MARBLE, 
and cp CoLours, § 16. 

For ‘blueness’ in Prov. 2030t AV (yy ningn, ‘blueness af 
wound’) RV has, better, ‘stripes that wound.’ 


BOANERGES (Boanuprec [Ti. Treg. W H follow- 
ing NABC, etc. ; Boanap- [A*], TR Boanep.), aname 
given, according to Mk. 817,! to James [1] and John 
the sons of Zebedee. The reading of &, etc., points to 
Boavy pres as the accepted analysis of the name, and 


the evangelist explains it by viol Bpovrfs, ‘sons of 
thunder.’ Each element, however, presents some 
difficulty. 


1. The difficulty in taking Boane- to be % 3, d’xé, 
‘sons of,’ is to account for oa =skewd. 

Attempts to explain it as a phonetic ‘corruption’ have been 
unsatisfactory. There does not appear to he any Historical 
foundation? for Bretschneider’ sexplanation8 of oa.as a corrupt pro- 
nunciation of a provincial (Galilean) a, or for Hugh Broughton’s 
statement4 (Works, 620) that the Jews pronounced shewé as oa. 

It is more plausible to regard the corruption as textual. 
Since skewé=o, is natural enough (cp fary-fapax, Josh. 19 45 
[A]), and skewé=o0 is not unknown (cp ég. vepoBooy), oa 
might be a conflate reading.6 Dalman (Gram. 122, n. 2) 
supposed the transposition of an 0 which originally stood after 
p (see below). He now prefers to regard either 0 or a asa 
gloss (Worte Jesu, 39, n. 4). In some such way the double 
vowel must have arisen; it is strange that the MSS7 have not 
preserved any trace of variation in the first syllable. 

The orthography, therefore, cannot he explained 
quite satisfactorily. We may be reasonably certain, 
however, about the signification. 

a. This cannot be said of the second element in the 
word. The evangelist (ora scholiast) understood pyes 
to mean Bpovr#, ‘thunder’; but we do not know what 
Semitic word it was supposed to represent, nor can we 
say whether the interpretation was an original hypothesis 
or a really current belief. 

(a) In the Syriac versions (Pesb. and Sin.) pyes appears as 
wy That may, however, be nothing more than a translitera- 
tion. Only in Arabic does yy, mean ‘thunder.’ If it occurs in 
the OT atall8 it probably means ‘throng. In Aram. it means 
‘tumult,’ ‘rushing,’ etc. If pyes is yn, therefore, it can hardly 
mean ‘thunder.’9 

Jerome, indeed, conscious of this, declares (Ces. ad Dan. 
19) that the true reading is (emendatius legitur) benereent (var. 
baneram, banarehent)—t.e., sons of r¢‘éa2, pyr (cp Ex. 1916 
Pseudo-Jon.)—and this reading he quietly assumes in his Lid. 
de xemuz. Heb. under ‘John.’ That he ignores it in the Comm. 
on Mk., however, probably shows that it 1s a mere hypothetical 
emendation 10 not a variant reading (cp BarTima@us, § 2). 
Apparently: therefore, we must adhere to pyes. 

(8) The second letter of pyes, however, might represent not 4 
hut Y, as in peyra=xpyn; but yyy is no nearer pov than y3- 
Besides, y becomes y, as a rule, only when it is represented in 
Arabic by &,not by‘; but although there is in Ar. a word 
ragasa, the phonetic equivalent. of which in Hebrew would be 
wy, za'asa (not vagasa) agrees most closely with yyy in 
meaning, and a yyy=va'asa would not as a ve appear as 

eS. 

Prt he common word for ‘thunder’ in Hebrew and Aramaic 
would not conflict with this phonetic principle 5 the nearest word 
in Arabic to Hebrew ra‘am 18 ragama. Drusius (Advoces NT 
Come, prior 39 [16x6]) therefore and Glassius (P22. Sacra, 
{1625]} revived the theory of Jerome that pyes should be pysp, 
regarding the s as merely a Greek termination substituted for 
a final consonant, dropped as, é.g., in Gehenna. No doubt -es 
would be rather a strange termination for a man’s name’: but 
Boanerges is not a man’s name ‘it is the name of two ’men. 
Indeed Suidas gives the name as fPoavepyers (as if the 








1 There is no hint of such a name anywhere else in the NT 
(cp, however, |] Lk. 6 14[D}) ; but too much must not be made 
that. Glassius pointed out that Boanerges is professedly a name 
shared by two men (more conveniently called ‘the sons of 
Zebedee if one of whom met an early death (Acts 12). 

2 Cp the strong language of Kautzsch, Gram. d. Bibl< 
dram. 9. 

3. NT Let, 2% 

4 Adopted by Lightf. (Hor. Heb, ad loc.), who instances 
Moacada (Strabo, 764) for 8x1, 

5 So (practically) Glassius (d. 1656). 

§ Sonow Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 

7 See below (8). 

8 MT has wa34 in Ps. 5515 and sy9% in 643 (cp yy34 in 21): 
but in each case it has been questioned whether the text is 
correct. See Che. Ps. (2). 

9 There is no reason to suppose that in the passage cited ,hy 
Lightfoot (Wegillah B. 292, mid.) the word means ‘thunder. 

10 A corruption-of py into yyy (see 8) would be easy. 
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dural of Boavepyys). Beza, on the other hand (Adnotationes 
uagores, ad loc, Tesoath tried to improve on Drusius by suggest- 
ng that a mistake had occurred in a Semitic text: py was 
nisread py. It is difficult to see how this could be. A 
Semitic text containing the name py4%34 would not need to give 
an explanation of the name (cp col. 490, n. 3 ~=©On the other 
hand, a Greek translator could not have given the supposed 
correct translation if he had misread the word, 


(y) There remains the possibility that s=; (see e.g. ANAZ, 
Boaz). Kautzsch (Zc.) suggests that pyes may represent 
142 (PF)), ‘anger’ (cp Dan. 313 and, as used of thunder, the Ar. 
irtajaza ‘yd dt), and this solution is adopted by Dalman (Z.c.), 
who further accounts for the translation Bpov7) by comparing 
Job 872, OE 124, used of thunder? digors ode). 

The historical origin of the name not being known 
(cp JAMES, i. § 7), we cannot determine the second 
Semitic element with certainty. There is no evidence 
that ‘ Boanerges* can ever have meant strictly ‘ sons of 
thunder.’ On the other hand, what is said in the 
Gospels of the sons of Zebedee gives a certain appro- 
priateness to such a title as 1379 «39, taken in the sense of 
‘angry,’ * soon angered’ (or the like). H. W. H. 


BOAR (11, cyc), Ps. 8013 [14]. See Swine (end). 


BOAZ. 1. (12 hardly, ‘quickness’ [BDB Zex.]; 
Ass. piazu or é¢agu means a wild boar or the like; 
but see JACHIN AND BOAZ; Booc [BA], -ooz A and 
L in Ru. 215 48 1Ch.2x1f-) of Bethlehem, kinsman 
of Naomi and husband of RUTH [g.v.]. According to 
the post-exilic genealogy, Ru. 418 % (cp 1 Ch. 211 f), 
he was the son of SALMON or SALMAH, and the ancestor 
of DAvID (§ 1, n. a). See RUTH, Buzire. 

2. The name of one of the two pillars set up before 
Solomon‘s temple (1K. 721=2 Ch.317). See JACHIN 
AND BOAz. 


BOCCAS (Bokka[BA]), 1Esd. 82= Ezra7 4, BuKKI, 1. 


BOCHERU (m3, 8 61; for the ending-u, cp JETHRO 
and see GESHEM), a son of Azrikam, Saul’s descendant 


(rCh. 838=944). @§BNAL, however, punctuated and 
read — doubtless correctly —*‘ Azrikam his firstborn' 
(rpwréroxos airof + 53). 

@L makes up the six sons of Azel by enumerating ofa]pea in 
the fifth place, besides agapcas in the third. 

BOCHIM (0°33, § 103, ‘weepers,’ KAaYOMWN 
[BAL]), the name of a place near Gilgal, where the 
b‘ne Israel sacrificed after the visit of the angel of Yahwé 
Gudg.21¢ D330; 5¢ kAay@muwnec [B]), and also 
probably of a place in Judah (Mic. lro emended text ; 
see below). The name of the former place is interpreted 
‘ Weepers’ ; but the passage which refers to this (vv. 14- 
5a) is an insertion (see JUDGES, § 4) based upon ra, 
where we may expect to find the older and more gener- 
ally used name of the place. Here, however, & com- 
bining two readings gives ém! roy kAavOpava kal éxt 
Bas@yr (on the corrupt kat [emt] roy oixoy wpand, see 
Moore ad doc. ) and the latter, which suits the con- 
text well, is accepted as correct by most critics (Bu. 


ki. Sam. 20 f:, We., Mey., Kue., Bu., Kitt.). 
We must therefore correct Bochim in wz@ to 
‘Bethel.’ The explanation of ‘Bochim’ in v. sé 


suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the present 
form, which may have been changed to agree with a 
more than half sportive derivation from 735, ‘to weep.’ 
The correct pronunciation must have been Béka’im 
(mx23, p’3)—Z.e., ‘Baca-trees ‘(see MULBERRY). These 
trees were probably abundant near Bethel, and it is 
possible that the ‘Tree of Weeping’ (ALLON BacuTH} 
grew near them. The play on the name would, at any 
rate, be familiar to the ancient Israelites, and may have 
led to a variety in the pronunciation of the name (cp 
Mareshah, Moresheth). 


1 Ofcourse a gloss embodying a true tradition may have made 
its way into a translation of a faulty MS. 

2 J. F. K. Gurlitt had considered this word in his careful 
discussion in S#4, A? (1829, pp. 728-738). 

® Sonow also Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 51 f. 
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There is an early testimony to the form Bochim in 
Mic. L10, if y4n-$x 352 (EV ‘weep not at all’) may be 
emended into y3an oan (@2™s- [EV] Baxep), ‘in 
Bochim (B&ka’'im) weep’ (Elhorst, We., Now., Che, 
omitting the intrusive by, ‘not’; cp Che. /OR, July 
1898). No locality called Bekaim near Micah’s native 
townisknownto us. This causes no difficulty. There 
may have been many places where Baca-trees grew. 
The alternative correction, ‘In Acco weep not’ (Reland, 
Hitzig, etc.), is geographically inadmissible. We cannot 
well suppose a Philistine city of that name (G. A. Smith), 
nor does Micah concern himself with Philistia(cp GILOH). 

BOHAN, THE STONE OF (}14 j28, Bain [BA]), 
an unknown point on the honndary between Judah and 
BENJAMIN (§ 3), Josh. 156 (Bewn [L]}, 1817 (Baam 
[A], -N [L]). Bohan is called in both places the son 
(sometimes sons [@8© in 1817]) of REUBEN ; possibly, 
however, the stone or rock was a well-known landmark, 
thus designated on account of its supposed resemblance 
to a thumb (jn). 


BOIL, BOIL (Botch)! of Egypt. 


po, Sthin (lit. “an inflammation. 


The Heb. word 
from a root found 
1, OT names in Syt: ane Ar., meaning ‘to be hot’) for 

aud the boil in the sixth plague of Egypt, 

“reff. and the ‘botch of Egypt’ in Dt. 2827, is 
applied again to the ‘boil’ of Hezekiah and to some 
diagnostic sign that occurred in one or more of the 
various contagious and mostly parasite skin-affections 
included under the common name _ of ny yg (see 
LEPROSY) in Lev. 1318 7 2023—the variety called ‘ burn- 
ing boil’? (really a pleonasm) being clean, and the 
variety of boil which gave place to a white or bright 
spot being unclean. The reference is almost certainly 
to local or limited spots of inflammation, although it is 
hardly possible to give a modern name to them or to 
identify them. 


In Dt. 2835 and Job 274 the same word is applied toa skin- 
disease ‘from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head’ 5 but 
probably it is so used without any precise nosological intention, 
and merely to express a peculiarly loathsome affliction. 

It is only the boil disease specially associated with 
Egypt that is here considered. 

There occur four other references to diseases specially 
Egyptian but not called ¥é#%. Two ofthese (Dt. 7 15 and 28 60, 
DMD AID [YI], ‘the evil diseases of Egypt,’ and ‘all 
the diseases of Egypt’) are in admonitory passages written in 
a popular style. In the third (Zech.1418) a plague is to 
smite the Egyptians if they do not comd up to keep the 
Feast of Booths. It is the same affliction that is to befall 
the other peoples who neglect this ordinance, and there is 
nothing, as the text now stands, to indicate that the writer is 





3 Botch is a name commonly, and with the definite article 
distinctively, given to plague in the Elizabethan and the Stuart 
periods. In the Edinburgh treatise on plague by Dr. Gilbert 
Skene (1568) it occurs in the form of ‘boiche.’ In the Vision gy 
Piers Ploughntan the spelling is doche, and the meaning specific 
or generic(‘byles and boches and brennyngagues’). The most 
probable etymology is Fr. Jocke, meaning pocket, poke, pock 
(cp_also It. d02z@, a bubble), and applied in the plural, és 
poches, like the Spanish das bubas, to epidemics of camp sick: 
ness, about A.p. 1528, which seem to have been typhus, but 
may have included bubonic cases, or perhaps cases of true 
plague. The translators of the AV seem to have meant by 

botch’ the familiar bubo plague of their time. Milton alse 
may use the word in its exact sense of bubo plague, where he 
says of the sixth plague of Egypt : ‘botches and blains must al 
his flesh emboss’ (PL 12180). With the disappearance o 
plague from Britain after 1666, the word lost its technica 
meaning. 

2 Rather, ‘scar of the boil,’ pow NAW (v.23; cp RV). 

8 [As Budde points out, the expressions in Dt, Ze, an 
borrowed from the Prologue to Job. That section of the boo} 
appears to be based on a folk-tale; the designation which 1 
gives to Job’s malady is, therefore, general, not technical. We 
must remember, however, that in Lev. 1318 % the yy is the 
forerunner of leprosy, and that in the speeches of Job ths 
symptoms of his malady, though poetically expressed, point (a 
most scholars admit) to leprosy in its worst form. See LEPrrosy, 

4 [The text is disfigured by two errors due to dittograph 
One is the word ‘not’ before ‘upon them,’ repeated from v. itd 
the other is ‘the nations that go not up to keep the Feast o 
Booths,’ repeated from v.xz9. @ has simply cat ét rovtovs, 
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linking of the ‘botch of Egypt.’ The reference in the fourth 
\m, 410), however, may possibly be to some actual epidemic 
ithe history ofthe northern kingdom. The ‘pestilence in the, 
vanner of Egypt’ may well be equivalent to eee or ‘ botch’ 
f Dt. 2827, which should mean some specific disease, such as 
ae ‘emerods’ (KV ‘ tumours’ 5 or plague-boils) of 18.56, with 
‘hich it is coupled, certainly means. As the sixth plague is 
pecially called one of ‘boils and blains,’ this also may be taken 
9 stand for some definite boil-disease of Egypt. 

We must now consider which of the boil diseases of 

‘gypt is meant by Shin.” It is stated that the boil 
accompanied by blains broke forth upon 
pet both man and beast. This, if nosologically 
Sypt. meant, would exclude bubo plague, as being 
mnknown in cattle. On the other hand, anthrax, which 
night be correctly described as the boil of cattle, is 
‘qually excluded, inasmuch as in man it is never 
‘:pidemic, but only sporadic. If we might suppose 
he narrative, or (as the critics say) the interwoven 
aarratives, of the plagues to be based on a simpler 
iarrative, Or simpler narratives, which would bear to be 
reated aS matter-of-fact description, we might expect 
hat in the original narrative the sixth plague repre- 
sented the plague proper (bubo plague), which is con- 
ined to man, whilst the fifth stood for epizootic disease 
n general.4 

Certainly the special association of bubo plague with 
incient Egypt is historically correct, so that the word 

botch’ in the AV is a happy choice (cp § I, n. 1). 
Besides the constructive evidence as to the disaster 
which is said to have befallen Sennacherib’s army 
defote Pelusinm (SeePESTILENCE, and, on the historical 
yoints, HEZEKIAH, 1), there is, indeed, no extra-biblical 
cestimony to bubo plague in Egypt earlier than about 
3008. c., and even this testimony has been only indirectly 
?reserved. 

Oribasius, who was physician to the Emperor Julian, cites a 
yassage from Rufus of Ephesus, a physician in the time of 
Trajan, wherein he describes bubo plague with singular clear- 
ess 5 it is indeed rare as Daremberg remarks, to find in ancient 
authors such positive darks of the identity of a pestilential type. 
Rufus says that the disease was most common, and very mortal, 
in Libya, Egypt, and Syiia. He adds that Dioscorides and 
Poseidonios had enlarged upon pestilential buboes in writing 
upon the pestilence which in their time ravaged Libya— 
supposed to have been the same great epidemic, about 127 Bc. 
which is mentioned by Livy, Julius Obsequens, and Orosius. 
Rufus further says that the pupils of one Dionysius, 6 kuptds, 
make mention of these pestilential buboes. An ancient Greek 
gloss to the Vatican codex of Oribasius explains that Dionysius 
with the above surname (‘Hunchback’) conies into the bio- 
graphies of Hermippus. This would fix his date prior to 
280 B.C. 

Whilst the botch of Egypt cannot, upon independent 
testimony, be traced farther back than 300 B.C., it is 
highly improbable that it was first seen then. As 
Lorinser points out, the endemic inflnences favouring 
plague in Egypt, depending upon the peculiar alterna- 
tions of wet and dry soil (caused by the periodic rise 
and fall of the Nile), were there long before. 

Pariset (Causes de la Peste, etc., Paris, 1837) has argued 
with great cogency that the elaborate pains taken in the best 
period of ancient Egypt to preserve the soil from putrefying 
animal matters, human and other, were inspired by the risk of 
plague, and must have been in a high degree effective. It is 
clear, however, that any failure of the sanitary code would give 
plague its opportunity, the pressure of population and the 
climate or hydrology being constant, and that such failure may 
reasonably be assumed at first as an occasional thing, and then— 
from the time that the ancient civilisation, with sanitation (en- 
forced by religious sanctions) a principal part of it, began to 
decay under the influence of Persian, Greek, and Roman con- 
quests — as permanent. 











without the negative particle, but ‘it has the second insertion. 
A critical edition should give the text thus = ‘And if the 
Egyptian people go not up nor come, upon them will the stroke 
come with which Yahwk will strike. The close of the 
sentence may early have become effaced. The plague intended 
was, at any rate, not that of the other nations. which was want 
of rain.] 

2 The qualification (‘in general’) is designed. What is said 
of the ‘murrain’ upon the horses, camels, asses, oxen, and 
sheep is expressed in a sense too comprehensive for any single 
epizootic malady (¢.g., anthrax is a disease that oxen and sheep 
sufferfrom in common, but not horses,.nor, so far as is known, 
asses and camels). 
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BOILS, PLAGUE 


That the sanitary precautions did utterly break down 
under Mohammedan conquest, and that bubo plague 
did become for fourteen centuries the standing pestilence 
of Egypt, we know as matter of fact. We know also 
that it was from Pelusium that the great' plague of 
Justinian's reign (542 A.D.) started—to overrun the 
whole known world. It is probable, further, that 
the pestilence in Lower Egypt 'at the time of the 
massacre of Christians in the episcopate’ of Cyprian 
included bubo plague. The valuable testimony pre- 
served by Oribasins as to Egyptian, Libyan, and 
Syrian pestilential buboes, as early as 300 B.c., has 
been already cited. If beyond that date we are left to 
conjecture, there is still a high probability that the plague 
was known in 'Egypt at a much earlier date. 

This historical bubo plague of Egypt answers best 
to the sixth plague. The boil breaks out in the 
manner of the plague bubo, which may be 
single or multiple. Its situations are the 
armpits, groins, and the sides of the neck ; 
and it consists of one (or of a packet) of the natural 
lymphatic or absorbent glands of those regions enlarged 
to the size of a hen's (or even a turkey's) egg, often of 
a livid colour, hard, tense, painful, and attended with 
inflammatory swelling of the skin for some distance 
around it. Just as in Asiatic cholera and yellow fever 
there are ‘ explosive’ attacks so suddenly fatal that the 
distinctive symptoms have hardly time to develop, so 
there may be death from plague without the bubo or 
the botch. Still, the latter is the distinctive mark of 
plagne, the same in all countries and in all periods of 
history. 

Other signs of plague were livid or red hemorrhagic spots of 
the skin (called 'the tokens' in English epidemics), large car- 
buncles (especially on the fleshy parts), and blains (niyaysn), . 
which were really smaller carbuncular formations or cores with 
a collection of fluid on their summits. Besides the pain of the 
hard and tense buboes, there were often delirium, gentle or 
raving, vomiting, quivering of muscles (affecting gait and 
speech), and many other symptoms as if froma deadly poison. 
About three days was perhaps the average duration of fatal 
cases. 

Usually half the attacks were mortal. In’the beginning 
of the epidemic there would be but few recoveries, while 

-,.. at the end of it as many as four out of 
4. Mortality. five might recover. Recor was most 
likely when the buboes broke and ran; sometimes the 
suppuration, especiallyin the groin, would continue for 
months, the .victims being able to go limping in the 
streets. In the history of plague in London, which is 
continuous from the Black Death of 1348 to 1666, the 
great epidemics came at intervals, and, in those for 
which we have the statistics, carried off from a fifth toa 
sixth of the population, including but few of the richer 
class. With a population of nearly half a million in 
1665, the highest mortality from plague was 7165 in 
the week rath-19th September. Sometimes for a suc- 
cession of years' the deaths from plague kept at a high 
annual level, especially during the summer and autumn 
months. During the whole three centuries of plague 
in London there were few years which did not have 
some deaths in the warmer months. From what 
is known of the mediaeval history of plague in Cairo 
(from Arabic annals; cp von Kremer in S WA W, Phil. 
Hist. Class. Bd. xcvi.), and of its modern history (cp 
Pruner, Xyvaxk, des Orients), it appears to have come, 
as in London, in terrific outbursts at intervals of years, 
and to have been at a low level or apparently extinct in 
the years between. 

The plagoe season in Egypt; within the period of exact 
records, has begun as early as September and as late as 
January, has reached its height in March and April, and has 
ended with great regularity, almost suddenly, about St John's 
day (24th June), the height of the epidemic corresponding with 
the. lowest level of the Nile. There bas been no plague since 
1844. ‘The last great epidemic was that of 1835, described hy 
Kinglake in ‘ Eothen,’ Cc. 


BOILS, PLAGUE (D'>BY), ‘Deut. 2827 RV™ See 
EMERODS, 


‘ature 


2 
of disease. 
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BOSOR 


BOILING PLACES (mbyian), Ezek. 4623, EV; 
and BOILING HOUSES (O*9¥i219 3), v. 24, RV. 
See COOKING, § 1. 

BOLLED ({2.e., ‘swollen,'. see Skeat, Etym. Dict. 
RV™s in flower’; °Y23, crepmatizon [BAL] : 
Ex.93r}). The Hebrew word occurs only once, but 
s evidently (see Ges. Zhes., Levy, Targ. W6é. 14ex, 
NHW2B 1296) connected with yaa, ‘cup’; and the 
Mishnic usage (Ges. é.¢.) is in favour of its referring to 
the flower-cup (perhaps as a closed bud), rather than 
(as @ supposed) to the formation of the seed-pods (see, 
however, Tristram, WAHB() 445) . 

BOLSTER (NWN), 1 S.1913 267. See BED, $4 (u). 


BONDAGE (7A, AoyAeta), Ex. 114 Rom. 815, 
etc., and BONDMAN (12), AoyAoc), Dt. 15:5 Rom. 
616, etc. See SLAVERY. 


BONNET. For WBA, migha‘ah, Ex.28 40, etc. (RV 
‘headtire'), see MITRE, § 1 (1); for INB, peer, Is. 
320 (RV ‘headtire'), Ezek, 4418 (RV 'tire'), see 
TURBAN, § 2, 

BOOK (15D, Gen.51 etc.; BiBAoc, Lk. 34 etc., 


BIBAION, Lk.417 etc.). See WRITING, § 3, end; 
HISTORICAL LIT., §§ 3,5, 16; CANON, §§ 5-4, 20. 


BOOK OF LIFE ([H]BiBAoc [ruc] zwxc), Philip. 
43 Rev.35. Cp Ex. 8232 Is.43, and see LAW AND 
JUSTICE, § 14. 

BOOT (}iND), Is. 95[4]}}, RV™S See SHOES, § 3. 


BOOTHS (MSD), Lev. 2842 7, See TABERNACLE, 
PAVILION, 1, SUCCOTH, and cp TENT, § 1, and 
CATTLE, §§ 1, 5. 


BOOTY (Tf, etc.), Jer. £932, etc. 


BOOZ (Boec [Ti. WH], Mt. 1s, Booc [Ti. 
Lk. 332). RV has Boaz. 


BOR-ASHAN (YUNA; Buopacan [A], BupcaBee 
[BL]; Veg. Zacu Asan; Pesh. biy‘aSan), the true MT 
reading (Gi. Bad.) in 18.3030, where many printed 
edd. have jer (AV CHOR-ASHAN, RV Cor- 
ASHAN). Probably the same as ASHAN (g.v.). 


BORDER. For WMD, misgereth (a) in Ex. 2525 27 
(arepava) 371214 (Iom.), in P's description of the ‘table,’ 
see ALTAR, § 10; (4)in 1K. 728 4.314 35.7.2 K. 1617 in descrip- 
tion of the lavbr bases (cveAaeopa; in 728 cuvedctoréy; in 
Y29q ovyxdywa [A]; in 731 Siémmye [A; om. BL]; EVmg. 
‘panels'), see LAvER, § 13 for m33, 24nd pz (epdowedov) in Nu. 
1538 (RVmg. ‘corner’ [of garment]), see FRINGES; for Kpdéo- 
aedov, Mt. 920 1436 RV, see FRINGES. 


BORITH (s0r/7H), 4Esd. 12, 


See SPOIL. 
WH), 


See BUKKI, I. 


BORROW yyy, Ex. 822 ; AanicacOal, Mt. 542), 
and LEND cmon, Ex. 2224 [25]; Aanizein, Lk. 634). 
See LAW AND JusTICE, § 16, TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

BOSCATH (Np¥4a), 2K. 221AV; RV BozKaTH. 


BOSOR (Bocop [Ti.]), 2Pet.2r5 AV, RV BEoR 
(g.v., 2). 

BOSOR (Boccop [Al -oco, [NV*], -ccwp [V4], 
and in v. 36-gco. [A; cp Is. 346 631,in @]), a town of 
Galaaditis, taken by Judas the Maccabee in 164 B.C. 
(1 Macc. 5 26 36), is identified by some with BEZER (g.v., 
i.) in Moab. Galaaditis, however, was the name of 
the country N. of Moab (GASm. HG 549, n. 5), and 
the campaign in which Judas took Bosor was waged 
in the latitude of the Yarmik. If Bosora (g.v.) be 
the present Busra, Bosor may be the present Busr-el- 
Hariri, in the SE. corner of the Lejé, which the 
Arabian geographer Yakit in 1225 A.D. (1621)still calk 
only Busr [sic]. The passage in which it is mentioned 
is obscure; yv. 267. are probably corrupt. (Cp We. 
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BOSORA 


77G@) 212, n. n. Herod the Great, in order to keep 
the Leja in his power (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12), fortified a 
village called Bathyra, and this may have been the 
same as Bosor (cp GASm. HG 618) . G. A. S. 


BOSORA (Boccopa [A], -oco. [XN], -ocoppa [V ; cp 
@ 1Ch.ta4], 1 Macc.526 ; Jos. Bocopa[4é. xii. 83]), 
in Gilead, held by some to be the Bozrah in Moab 
spoken of in Jer. 4824, must have lain farther N. (see 
Bosor, ii.). Hence many (Ewald; PEF Map; etc.) 
more plausibly take it to have been Bostra, the capital 
of the Roman province of Arabia, modern Busré, 22 m. 


SE. of Edrei (cp Porter, Five years), 12; Merrill, E. of 


Jordan, 53, 58 ; Rey, Dans le Haouran Atlas; Buhl, 


Pal.‘251). See, however, Bathyra under Bosor, ii, 
G. A. S. 
BOSS (13, text doubtful), Job 1526. See SHIELD. 


BOTCH (}'7%), Dt. 282735 AV; RV Bow (gz, 


g2f). 

BOTTLE. The statement that ‘what we call 
bottles were unknown to the Hebrews’ (Riehm, 
H VB), art. ‘Flasche’) needs qualification. It has 


long been known that the Egyptians manufactured 
glass from an early period. The Phcenicians and the 
Assyrians were well acquainted with glass (see the 
relative volumes of Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. def’ Art, 
etc.), that manufactured by the former being of special 
repute in antiquity (see GLASS). It is impossible, 
therefore, that among the imports from Phoenicia, 
glass bottles should have had no place. They must 
always, however, have been a luxury of the rich (cp Job 
2817 [RV]). 

The ‘ bottles’ of Scripture fall into two ‘verydifferent 
classes : (1) leather skins for holding and carrying water, 
wine, and other liquids, and (2) earthenware jars for 
the same and other purposes. 

For the Hebrews in the nomadic stage of civilisation, 
as for the Bedouin of the present day, the skins of 

1. Skins a: beasts of their flocks supplied the readiest 

aad S and most efficient means of storing and 

pottles. transporting the necessary supply of water 
in the camp and on the march. This method was 
found so simple and so satisfactory that it was retained 
ina more settled state of society, and, indeed, has 
prevailed throughout the East until the present day. 
The writers of classical antiquity, from Homer down- 
wards, contain many references to this use of the skins 
of domestic animals. The skins used by the Hebrews 
for this purpose, as in modern Syria and Arabia, were 
chiefly skins of the goat and of the sheep. When a 
smaller size than ordinary was required, the skin of 
a lamb or of a kid sufficed; for larger quantities there 
was the skin of the ox,! and, perhaps, of the camel 
(Herod. 39). Among the Hebrews the pig-skin was, of 
course, excluded. 

The method of preparation varied in complexity and 
efficiency according as the peasant prepared his own skins (cp 
Doughty, 4*, Des. 1227) or employed a professional tanner. 
The head and the lower part of the legs are cut off (such is the 
method at the present day), and the animal is skinned from the 
neck downwards, somewhat as one removes a tight-fitting glove, 
care being taken that no incision is made in the skin of the 
carcase. When the tanning rocess is completed (cp Tristram, 
NH B®) 92, Robinson, BR ap 440), all other apertures having 
previously been closed, the neck is fitted with a leather thong, 
by means of which the skin is opened and closed (cp LEATHER). 

In the OT we find such skin bottles designated by a 
variety of names. 

Such are (a) MDM, fémeth (aonéds [ADL]), the water-skin 
(probably of a kid) which Abraham put upon Hagar’s shoulder 
Gen. 2114 71). The Bedouin name is girby—i.e., kirbatun 
Doughty, of ¢zt4, index). In Hos.7s (RV ‘heat’), and in 
Hab. 215 (RV ‘venom,’ mg. ‘fury’), the RV more advisedly finds 


another word of similar sound (MDM). (6) 183, 25dh, like the 


senzily (samiilaten) of the modern Bedouin, is the milk-skin of 
the nomad Jael (Judg. 419; cp Doughty of. ez¢. passim). It 





1 According to Lane (Mod. Eg.) an ox-hide holds three or 
four times as much as a goat-skin (¢7rda), 
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BOX TREE 


Iso occurs frequently as a wine-skin—Josh.9 413 1S. 1620, etc. 
\s a water-skin it is used metaphorically in Ps. 56 8[g] (‘put my 
ears into thy bottle’), where there is no reference to the much 
ater ‘ tear-bottles,’ so called, and where the text is doubted 
see G). The exact sense of Ps.11983, where the poet likens 
himself to a ‘bottle (RVmg. “wine-skin”) in the smoke,’ is 
loubtful (see the comm. 2 Zoc.). (c) baa, nébhel, and baa, nebhel, 
ilso frequently of the ordinary wine-skin (écné¢ [BAL)), 18. 
03, etc. (d) 54x, ’664, has the same signification in Job 32 19, 
vhere we read of ‘new bottles . . . ready to burst.’ Budde 
°96) renders ‘skins with new (wine),’ which gives us an Ol 
varallel to the familiar passage in the NT (Mt. 917=Mk, 222 
=Lk, 537 )—‘ Neither do men put new wine into old wine- 
kins,’ etc.—where the ,RV has rightly discarded the imislead- 
ng rendering ‘bottles. In Judith105 we have the curious 
vord doxonutivy [BA],—RV ‘a leathern bottle’ of wine. 
Vessels of earthenware also are mentioned in the OT 


as receptacles for wine. Such was (a) the papa, Jer. 


2. Earthenware 19110 (GPx4, Brxds), made by the 
bottles. potter, perhaps with a narrow neck 
which caused a gurgling sound (Ar. 
sakbakat**) when the jar was being emptied. It was 
also used to hold honey, 1 K.143 (orépvos [AL; om. 
B]; EV Cruse [g.v., 2]). (6) The name bay was also 
ziven to wine-jars or ampulle of earthenware, as is 
slear from Is. 3014 (EV ‘ [potters’] vessel’; AV™8: ‘bottle 
of potters’), and Lam.42 (EV ‘pitcher’). In both 
chese passages @ has dyywov. We have no indication 
of the size or even of the shape of the earthen 2édhel 
‘see POTTERY; also CRUSE). A.R. S.K. 


BOW (NW), Gen.273, Bowstrings (ON), Ps. 
2112, RV. See WEAPONS. 


BOWL. The various Hebrew and Greek words will 
be dealt with in the articles mentioned below. 

1. YW", gaia’, Ex.2531. See Cup, MEALS, § 12, 

2. nba, gulléh, the bowl or reservoir of a lamp, Zech. 42 2 
‘AayrdStov) ;see CANDLESTICK, § 2. Used in asimile in Eccles. 
126(7d avOgustov). The globe-shaped bowls or capitals of the 
twin pillars of JACHIN AND Boaz (1K.741,4, Ta orperrd [as 
though oda? see FrincEs] || 2Ch,412, AV ‘pommels,’ 
yorad [BA], Badges (L]). See Pitiar. 

cy “53, hephor, 1 Ch. 2817, etc., RV. See Bason, 2 

4. PUD, mizrak, Ex.273. See Bason, 3. 

5. nvp3, menakkiyyoth, xvabos [BAFL], used in temple 
ritual especially upon the table of shew-bread, Ex. 2529 3716 
Nu.47 Jer, 5219 (where AV ‘cups’). 

6. *|2, haph, 1 K.750}; see Bason, 4. 


7. bap, séphel, a larger bowl or bason, probably of wood, 
Jud. 525 6 38 (Acxdvm [BAL]; in 525 Aax, [AL]); cp Pal.-Syr. 
Vcaco- : : 

8. akan, Bel, 33, a vessel for holding food (in Acts 27 16 3032, 
a boat). 

9. diddy, Rev. 58 157, etc. (AV ‘vial’). In OT it represents 
PID; see Bason, 3; MEALS, § 12, and cp generally Bason, 
Cup, GosLet, Pottery. 


BOX, synonymous in AV with jar or cruise, not a 
case of wood or metal, 


i WE pakh(2 K.913 ;RV and intS. 102, AV‘ vial’; @BAL 
ands, . Shape and material are both uncertain. 

2, For the ‘alabaster box’ (j dAdBacrpos) of Mk. 143, etc. 
AV (RV ‘alabaster cruse’) see CRUSE, 4, ALABASTER. 

3. In RY¥mg- of Jn. 12671329, where EV has Baa; ‘box’ is 
suggested as an alternative rendering of yAwoodéxoxov, which 
originally and etymologically signified a case in which the mouth- 
pieces (yAScoat) of wind instruments were kept. Later it 
assumed a more general significance and denoted any similarly 
shaped hox or case. BAL employs it to indicate the chest 
gy) set up by Josiah in the Temple (2 Ch. 248%), whilst 
Josephususes it ofthe ‘coffer’ (1798 1 S.68g% EV 5 see CoFFER), 
or small chest, in which the Philistine princes deposited the 
golden mice. In the Mishna it is used to signify a case for 
books (xpporba in Lexx.) and even a coffin(cp the parallel use 
of ZocuZus); in the latter sense also in Aquila (Gen. 5026, of 
Joseph’s mummy-case; see CoFFIN). Thus it would appear 
that the preferable rendering in John (4¢.) is that of RV™g. 

A. R. S. K. 


BOX TREE, BOX, RV™s- ‘cypress'; once (Ezek. 
276; @ olkovs ddoddes) RV Boxwood (WA, 


1 For this EV employs ‘chest.’ 
boo 


BOZEZ 


KeApoc! Is.4119 6013) is by several modern scholars 
identified as the ‘sherbin‘ (Ar. and Syr.), a kind of 
juniper, =Ass. Surménu (seebelow). RV™8- and SBOT, 
however, give ‘cypress’; the sherbin resembles the 
cypress in its habit and general appearance (Tristram). 
Cp note 4, below. 

The Hebrew word was formerly explained as derived from the 
root spi (akin to yj, Ar. yasarva), tobe straight’ (Ges. Thes.) 
and so as denoting a tall straight tree; but such different views 
have recently been put forward as to the affinities and meaning 
of the root that it is unsafe to form any inference from this 
etymology.2 Hoffmann,? indeed, rejecting the traditional vocali- 
sation of qywxn, Suggests that it is philologically akin to Assyr. 
Surménu (Del. Par. 107), Aram. farwaind or Serbind.* Tf this 
were made out we should be tolerably certain that wn is the 
sherbin or asimilar tree; but the philological step is difficult, 
Cheyne (/s., SBOT [Heb.j 129) ‘can hardly doubt that the 
obscure 40D in Is. 4020 is a corruption of jrw—2e., sherbin.’ 
If so, s3wRXM Would seem fo he distinct from the sherbin. 

The interesting mention of this tree in Ezek. 276 (RV 
“box-wood’) is concealed in AV by a false division 
of the word in MT;5 the second clause most probably 
means ‘thy deck they have made of ivory inlaid in 
2éasSar-wood from Cyprus’ (see CHITTIM). 

It is clear from Is. 6013 that -ywixm was a familiar tree 


in the forest growth of Lebanon; and this favours the 
identification with the box (Buxus longifolia), which 
grows there as a small tree about 20 ft. high (Tristram, 
NB, 339). In support of this Rosenmuller (Mizerad. 
and But. 6 Bible [ET], 301.) aptly compares Verg. 
/2n. 10137 (‘ quale per artem inclusum buxo . . . lucet 
ebur’} with Ezek.276.6 Others (Ges.@4)-Bu.@) have 
thought that the latter reference rather points to a pize 
tree, so often used in antiquity for ship-building ; but 
wn is at least distinct from yinp (fir) and aR (pine 2), 
along with which it is twice mentioned in Is. 40-66. 
The skerbin, according to Tristram (¢.) is Juniperus phar 
wicea, but in the Survey of W. Palestine he expressly says of this 
zow vidi; ndr does it, according to the authorities, grow on 


Lebanon. It seems more probable that the sheréiu is Juniperus 
oxycedrus, which is known to grow on Lebanon. 


On the whole there seems: no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the tradition that wixn is the box. 


. N. M—W. . T.-D. 

BOZEZ (/'¥12; Bazec [B]. -9 [L]), and Seneh 

, ‘ 
(71D ; CENNdAap [BL}), two rocky points, one on the 
N. the other on the S. side of the Michmash gorge (1S. 
14471). See MicuMasn. 

BOZKATH, and 2 K. 221AV Boscats (MP¥2; BDB 
Lex. quotes Ar. daskat’, an elevated region covered 
with volcanic stones). One of the towns of the lowland 
of Judah mentioned between Lachish and Eglon, but as 

1 G's rendering of Is. 411g is so defective that it is im- 
possible to tell which Greek word represents REINA ; hut in 6013 
it is «éSpos [BRAQ]. Aq. and The. simply transliterate 
(@aacoup); Sym. has m¥gos in chap. 41 and weven in chap. 60 
(unless 7¥&os is out of its order). Pesh. also is defective in Is. 
4119, giving for Ww Wr va simply ‘goodly cypresses’ 
Garwainé), while in Is.60 13 WA is rendered ‘cypresses.’ 
Targ. has in both places pyraws, ‘box trees’ (so the Jewish 
commentators); Vg. renders drs in 4119, but pzzus in 6013. 

2 See especially NO. in ZDMG40723 [86]; Hommel, 74. 
46531 [92]; Lag. fibers. 143. Né, connects all Heb. deriva- 
tives of syx with the single root (meaning ‘to go’ or ‘step‘) 
which appears in Ar. ‘7¢#~ and Syr. athré@ ; Hommel still main- 
tains a second root, akin to ?& Ar. yasara; while Lagarde ex- 
plains “WR (Ps. 1 1etc.) by invoking a third Ar. root asara, 

3 P. 27 of his tract ‘Weber einige phinik. Inschriften’ (in 
Abhandl. d. kinigt. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 2u Gott, vol. 36). 

4 Low (387,4) holds that the two Syr. words do not mean 
quite the same tree :that the former is /x#iperus oxycedrus ; 
the ‘latter (fem. in form Srd%n/d) is the ordinary cypress 
Cupressus sempervirens; but he does not make out a clear 
case. Boissier (Flora Ovientalis, 5708) has under Cupressus 
sempervirens—as a locality—‘ Persia borealis in montanis ibi 
Ssérovt Kuhd audit.’ | This looks as if it might be philologically 
akin to sevvam and Sarwaind, 

5 For DWN read On YNNI, 

6 According to Sir Joseph Hooker the wood of Buus longi- 
Jolia is still prized in Lamascus for making domestic utensils 
and inlaid wood. 
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BRACELETS 


yet unidentified (Josh.1539 ; Baoydwé [B], -cexaé [L], 
pacxad [A]). A certain Adaiah (1) of Bozkath was 
the grandfather of King Josiah (2 K.221; -covpw@ 
[BAL]). 


BOZRAH (7¥3, § 106; Bocoppa [BAD in Gen. 
Ch.], Bocop [BSAQT in Is.]). 

Elsewhere & translates :év wéow abris [BNAQ], Jer. 4913; 
b 5 drys [BRA 223 TeLXéwy avTys[BAQ], Am. 112; 
UhaaiOlMigiae et a 

1. A capital of the land of Edom (Am. lrz Is. 346 
631 ;1 Boopa [Q™8-]; Jer. 491322), also mentioned in 
Gen. 3633 (Bocoppa [LJ], om. E)=1 Ch. 144 (Bosc. 
[L]) as the city of Jobab b. Zerah, king of Edom, and 
less certainly, though still probably, under the name 
MIBZAR (g.v.) in Gen. 3642. All these passages may 
be exilic or even post-exilic; but it is hardly safe to infer 
that Bozrah was not known to the Jews before the 
Exile; indeed, Gen.3633 may be ultimately derived 
from a pre-exilic document. Bozrah is the osor 
(Booop) of OS) 23258 10218, described as ‘in the 
mountains of Idumzea,’ It seems to be the modern 
Buseire, in the district of Jebal (Gebalené), northward 
from Petra, and 2} honrs SSW. from Tafileh, called 
‘little Bozrah’ to distinguish it from the more famous 
Bozrah in the Hauran. So Buhl, Edométer, 37; cp 
Doughty, Ay. Des. 1 31 38 f. 

2. (Jer. 4824.) See BEZER, ii. T.K.C 


BRACELETS. Bracelets were worn to protect the 
exposed parts, of the arm and hand against physical 
injury, and as amulets against the malign influences 
which were believed to affect the organs of action (WRS, 
Rel. Sem. 453). They served also as ornaments. 
They were made of gold (Gen. 2422 Nu. 3150); but 
doubtless, like other ancient peoples, the Hebrews em- 
ployed other less precious materials, as horn and 
enamelled earthenware. Signet rings were sometimes 
worn round the wrist (see RING). Bracelets were worn 
by men and women; the finer forms were among the 
insignia of royalty and the adornments of brides (for 
references see below). 

Five words have to be considered. 

Of these we may first of all reject two words, (x) MM (Ex. 
3522), and {2} bong (Gen. 38 1825), which are wrongly rendered 
‘bracelet’ in AV. See Hook, 2; Rina, § 1, and cp Corp. 

3. WO¥, sdueid (Gen, 2422, etc. Nu. 3150 Ezek. 1611 2342 
EV ‘bracelets,’ @ wéAca); cp Ass. seneddu, to bind on; the same 
root appears in the Heh. “Dx, yoke. Golden O°) Dy, weighing 
ten shekels, were given to Rebekah by Eleazar, who placed them 
on ¢0¢# her hands. So in Ezek. 1611, the bracelets are 
wom on both hands. In Nu. (Zc.}, apy is conjoined with 


miysx, and the Commentators mostly explain the former as 
an’ ornament for the wrist, the latter for the upper part of the 


arm. Targ. usually renders “s by RTD, ‘chains.’ The form 
of these bracelets varied, a favourite device being the serpent. 
On Egyptian bracelets see Wilk., Ave, Eg. 2342; on Assyrian, 
Per. and Chip., Art in Chaldea, 2 357, and see fig. 241. 

4. nw, Yerah, Is. 319 (EV * bracelets, RV™g. ‘chain.’ Targ. 
wet ‘TW, ‘chains of the bands’). Cp modern Arabic ornament 
siwér (Frank. 56). The root is s4pj, lo twist. Perhaps a row 
of spirals made of twisted gold is meant. In the Mishnah >t 
is applied to chains round the necks of horses and also to 
bracelets worn by women. 

5. TTIWYSN, es’ dah. This word occurs in MT in Nu. 3150 
(AV ‘chains,’ RV ‘ankle-chains’) and 2 S. lio (EV ‘bracelet’; 
® in both places yAééwv). Wellhausen’s suggestion to read 
WNT, after Is. 320, has been widely accepted; hut Nestle 
(Marg. 15) defends MT and supposes that Saul was despoiled 
by the Amalekite of only one of the several bracelets that he 
wore. Budde in SBOT accepts Wellhausen’s correction, but 
(on the basis of Nu, 3150) regards IYER) as also possible. 
That kings went into battle with various ornaments is well 
attested (see Crown) 5 this is further supported by 1 K. 22 30. 
It may be that Saul‘s bracelet contained his signet (King, 
Axntigue Gems, 138). As with San], so with Joash the crown 
and bracelet are associated as royal insignia if [with We.) 
myst is read for nya, 2 K. 1112 (WRS, O7-/C() 311, n.). 





1 Text doubtful : see TEXT, § 64, and cpSSO 7 [Heb.], ad lee, 
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Kimhi, however, obtained much the same sense by connecting 
nyy with yy, ‘ornament.’ The Targum on 2 S. 110 renders 
by Xna=wiw, Which is usually applied to the phylactery (Dt. 
68). A phylactery was, however, also worn on the left arm. 
“sx is apparently connected with yyy (occurring only in Is. 
320), into which We,’s emendation reduces ;qyyx. If the ar- 
rangement in Is. 318-23 is suggested by the natural order of 
the parts of the body, yyy may be an ornament rather of the 
arm than of the leg. Barth, VB x51, compares Ar. ‘add, ‘ arm,” 
which removes some of the difficulty presented by the usual 
derivation from yyy, to step or walk. See, however, ANKLETS. 
1A. 

BRAMBLE has in EV three meanings. 

I. TOR, “dtdd (pduvos, rhamnus); Gen. 5010f. (EV Atap 
as in ®), Judg. 9144, EV ‘brambles,’ and Ps. 589 [10], EV 
‘ thorns. It is a genuine Semitic word, found also in W. 
Aramaic as’yjpx oF xm, in Syriac as hag{é (? Aatéta), in 
Arabic as afad (ligna rhammi nigri, Fr.), and in Assyrian as 
efidu, etidtu (Ges.-Bu., s.v.). The root with which it appears 
to he connected (yx) has in Arabic the sense of ‘uttering a 
rasping, though not Zoud,2 sound’; and the possibility of a 
connection with the sense of pricking or tearing like a thom 
is apparent. There is general agreement that pduvos was 
about equivalent to the modem botanical_genus Rhamnus. 
Dioscorides3 distinguished three sorts (ep. Fraas, Syz. Plant. 
Flor. Class.); while in modem times Tristram (FFP 2644) 
has enumerated sixteen species of Khaninee as found in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the most likely identification for 388 is with Rhamnus 


palestine (Boiss.), which represents in Syria the R. oleoides of 
Greece and S. Europe. 


2, DIN, Za¢%, very frequent; EV usually ‘thorn’ or ‘thistle,’ 
AV once (Is.3413) ‘bramble.’ It denotes a plant of the thorn 
or perhaps of the thistle kind : see Torn. _ 

3 Béros, which occurs seven times in @ (in six of these as the 
rendering of i738) and five times in NT, is once (Lk. 644) 
rendered ‘bramble bush,’ elsewhere BuSH (g.v., §- 1 1. 

N. M.—W. T. T.-D, 


BRAN (Ta titypa [BAQ]). The ‘burning of bran 
for incense’ (@upidoat Tr. 7. ; to Mylitta?) is mentioned 
in Bar. 6 (Ep. Jer.) 43[42}{ as one of the incidents in 
the unchaste idolatrous worship of the women of 
Babylon. See INCENSE, § 8. 


BRASEN SEA (nti) D9), 2 K. 2513; see LAVER ; 
SEA, BRAZEN. 


BRASEN SERPENT (nYn37) WM), 2K.184. See 
NEHUSHTAN, § 2. 


BRASIER (78), Jer. 3622 RV. See COAL, § 3. 

BRASS, or BRASEN, EV’s rendering of nyni, 
nthoseth (Gen. 422 and often), WAM, xdhe¥ (Job6 ref), 
MWA), xhaiak (Lev. 2619, etc.), WMI, z*hka¥ (Dan. 
232 etc.), yaAKoc (Mt. 109, 1 Cor. 131, Rev. 18:12), 
and YaAKION (Mk. 74). 

EV invariably renders thus except in Ezra 827 AV (see 
Copper), in 2 S. 2235 AV, where nym, zehdseth, is rendered 
‘steel,’ and in Jer. 1512 AV has ‘steel,’ see IRON, § 2); cp 2 Tim. 
4 14, where xaAkeds is “coppersniith: In Gen. 422 RVmg. gives 
‘copper, and so elsewhere’ as a note on ‘brass? In Ezek. 17 
bb nwnj is rightly rendered ‘burnished brass’ (@ éfaerpémrriv 
xadxos ; Tg. below), as also is xaAKoAiBavos in Rev. 11s 218, 
In Ezra 827 wn) is qualified by the epithet a7yp (RV ‘bright’), 
which we should probably point agyp= ambyn, ‘glittering’ Gn 
Tg. Ezek.17 for bbp, ‘polished’). 73%, which follows (EV 
ayy arises out of dittography, and should not be rendered 

e.). 


That copper is meant is shown by the words, ‘ out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ (Dt.89}; cp the 
chapter in Holland’s Pzny (1601), headed ‘Mines of 
Brass.’ See COPPER and cp EGYPT, § 36 end. 


1 This the Syriac lexicographers render into Arabic as‘zusaf, 
which means a ‘thorny shrub ’(this is the right meaning of our 
word éraméble, see Skeat,s.v.). ‘ 

2 From the aésence of loudness in the sound is derived the 
sense of Heb. »—properly a whisper,’ and thence ‘softness,’ 
‘stillness.’ See also Divination, § 4, iv. 

3 It should be noticed that the Auctarium ad Dioscoridem 
confirms the identification of 7®& and fésvos hy the gloss 
‘Pduvos “Adpot (‘ Africans’—i.e., probably Carthaginians) 
Aradiv. 
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BREAD. From the earliest ‘timesof which we have 
ny record, bread was the principal article of food 
33 among the Hebrews, a fact which ex- 
Prepara- plains the use of D1? both for bread and 
tion. . oo aCaE 
for food in general. The primitive 
ustom of making the ears of wheat and barley more 
salatable by the simple process of roasting (bp, ‘ parched 


om”; 1S. 17:7, etc.) was still common in historical 
imes. For the preparation of bread, however; the 
‘ars must be crushed or ground so as to admit of 
veing kneaded into a paste. In early times the flour 
vas produced by crushing the ears between two stones 
see illustrations of these primitive ‘corn-grinders’ 
ound in Palestine in Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 85). 
| process common in Egypt under the Old Empire and 
ater (see Erman's Egypt, 190), and still practised in 
he East. The mortar and pestle were a later develop- 
nent. The preparation of flour by pounding the ears 
n a mortar (nD, Nu. 118) is a familiar scene on 
Zgyptian monuments. The flour obtained by these pro- 
‘esses must have been of a coarser grain (#39) than that 
arocured by the use of the handmill (nr; see MILL). 
4 still finer quality than the ordinary mpg was named 
ib (see Foon, § 3 [a]). 

In the earliest times bread was entirely unleavened. 
The requisite quantity of flour or barley-meal, which 
varied, naturally, according to the size of the household, 
was placed in a shallow wooden basin (nqxvn ; Ex. 728) 
—earthenware, for obvious reasons, is little used by 
nomads—well mixed with water and kneaded. Salt 
was no doubt added when procurable (cp Lev. 2134). 
When the kneading was completed, the dough (pga) was 


ready for the firing. Cakes thus prepared were named 
niyp, ‘unleavened cakes,’ and these still form the 
usual bread of the Bedouin. In a more advanced 
stage of society, the bread was made in this way only 
in cases of emergency (Gen.193), or for purposes of 
ritual, as at the Passover. The ordinary bread of the 
Hebrews was made lighter by fermentation. A small 
piece of to-day’s ‘ batch’ was laid aside, and when the 
time for the next baking arrived this piece of leaven 
(nky) was broken down into the water in the mixyin, the 
flour was mixed therewith, and the whole thoroughly 
kneaded and allowed to stand ‘till the whole was 
leavened.” 


The next stage is the process of firing, or rendering 

the dough more digestible by the 

-% Fir" application of heat. Three modes of 

kinds of cakes. firing are found in the OT, as in the 
East at the present day. 

(a) The simplest method is that still in use among 
the Bedouin. A fire of wood, or of wood mixed with 
camel‘s dung, is kindled on the sand, or on extempor- 
ised hearthstones. When these have been well heated, 
the embers are raked aside, and the flat pieces of 
dough laid on the hot stones and covered with the 
ashes just removed. After a few minutes, the ashes 
are again raked aside, the cakes turned, and the ashes 
replaced. In a few minutes more the cakes are ready 
(see Rob. BR 2416 f,, Doughty, Arad. Des. 1237 etc.). 
Such ‘acake baked on the coals’ was termed nay 
mas) (1K. 196; cp Gen. 186 Hos. 78, PAL, eyxpv- 
pias, by the Vg. correctly rendered panis sudcinericius, 
‘ash cakes’). 

(2) A second mode of firing bread is one much in 
vogue at the present day among Bedouin and fellahin 
alike. A girdle or thin iron plate ($3 nam; Lev. 25 
Ezek. 43, @®4" riyavoy), slightly convex in shape, is 
laid over a small fire-pit, in which a fire has been 
kindled as before, and on this plate or girdle the cakes 
are fired. Its Syrian name is sé (Landberg, Prov. et 
Dict. du Peuple Arabe, 14). Cakes baked in this way 
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seem to have been called,by the .Hebrews pagan (1 Ch. 
931). 

(c) The most usual mode of firing, however, especially 
in towns, was no doubt by means of the oven (73m). 


The ¢annar, then as now, was a large earthenware jar 
in the bottom of which the fire was placed. As 
represented on Egyptian monuments, the cakes were 
fired by being applied to the outside of the jar (Wilkinson 
234; Erman, Agyft, 191). The usual method at the 
present day, however, is to allow the fire to burn down, 
and, while the embers are still glowing, to apply the 
cake to the inside of the jar. The dough is first 
pressed into flat round cakes (like a Scotch bannock); 
each of these in its turn is made to revolve by a rapid 
movement of the hands, till it has expanded to a 
diameter of about 18 inches, and become as thin as a 
sheet of thick paper. It is then laid on a cushion, by 
means of which it is applied to the wall of the tanndr. 
These thin wafer-cakes are called in the OT PP (in 
Syria, markak). The tanmér may be, larger, and 
consist of a pit, wider at the bottom and narrowing 
towards the top, plastered with clay. The ovens used 
by the bakers of the street in Jerusalem named after 
them (Jer.372r) were probably of this sort. (For 
further details see FURNACE, 5). 

The preparation of the daily supply of bread for 
the household was essentially the care of the women- 
(Gen. 1861 S.2824etc.). In the wealthier households 
this duty would devolve on slaves, male and female 
(1S. 8x3). In later times baking became a special 
trade in the cities (Jos. Ant. xv. 92), and especially in 
Jerusalem (see above and cp the ‘oven tower,’ Neh. 312 
1238), where the large influx of pilgrims at the great 
festivals would promote the industry. 

It is impossible now to identify the various species of 
cakes mentioned in the OT. If to those mentioned in 
the course of this article we add 439 the ordinary round 


cake or dannock (1 S.236), and nbn, the etymology of 


which points to its being pricked or perforated, like 
the modern passover calces, we have exhausted the 
varieties that can be identified with any approach to 
certainty. See further BAKEMEATS, also FOOD, §§ 1-3. 
ALR. S. K, 
BREAKFAST (apicton [Ti. WH]), Lk. 1138 RV™s- 
See MEALS, § 2. 
BREASTPLATE, COAT OF MAIL (iw [p> 
1 KX. 2234 Is.59r7], [YY or ww Jer.464 513, Syr. 
[33 em). We find the Syéz mentioned as part of the 
defensive armour of Goliath and David. That it was 
commonly worn by Israelite kings is evident from 1 K. 
2234 (2Ch.1833). In the description of Goliath’s 
armour in 1 S.175 (‘coat-of-mail’ EV) the addition 
of the word pypyp to we gives a valuable clue: 
Goliath’s coat of mail was covered with bronze scales. 
This meaning is certified by Dt. 149 (Lev. 119), where niypiyp 
denotes the scales of afish. Moreover, it is derived from a root, 
beiyp, that signifies rubbing or peeling off. Ar. faSsa in conj. iv. 
expresses the peeling off of skin during recovery from disease,! 
The weight of Goliath’s armour, according to 1 S. 
175, was 5000 shekels, which may be roughly computed 
as about zoo lbs. The close intercourse that there was 
between Egypt and Philistia? makes it not improbable 


1 In Job4126 [18] the word aw (am. Aey.) is taken by G, 
Vg., and Targum as=])" Ws and modern comm., including Ew., 
have adopted this view. Some colour is given to this inter- 
pretation by n.15 (Heh.) which describes the scales of Levia- 
than, which the coat of hail of the enemy might be held to 
resemble; but this is too slight as an argument. The 
immediate context suggests weapons of efence, and if @ is 
correct in translating the preceding am. Acy. YBD by Sdpv we 
have a fair presumption that Del. is right in comparing Ar. 
sivyatun or sirwatet, ‘pointed dart’ or ‘arrow,’ with the word 
mw in this passage (so RV). Duhm follows Hoffm. and reads 
maw ‘javelia,’ cp Syr. sedhaitha, 

2 Meyer, GA, 229, 7%, 2388, 298. 
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that the heavy coat of mail worn by Goliath resembled 
the Egyptian cuirass worn by a royal personage, in 
which yellow, blue, red, and green metallic scales were 
tastefully arranged in symmetrical rows (Weiss, Kos- 
timRunde, Abth. 156). Wilkinson has ,described the 
Egyptian cuirass,as consisting of about ‘ eleven horizon- 
tal rows of metal plates well secured by bronze pins.’ 
At ‘the hollow of the throat a narrower range of plates 
was introduced. The breadth of each plate or scale 
was little more than an inch, twelve of them sufficing to 
cover the front of the body, and the sleeves, which were 
sometimes so short as to extend less than half-way to 
the elbow, consisted of two rows of similar plates.’ 

The Assyrian warriors in earlier times wore a heavy 
coat of mail covering the’entire body with the exception 
of the arms. Occasionally the coat of mail did not 
reach farther than the knees. In later times the leading 
warriors were protected by jackets made of leather or of 
stout material, on which metal plates were sewn or 
rivetted (or they were provided with iron or bronze 
studs}. Broad girdles were used for tying in the long 
coats of mail. Upon a bas-relief, from Nimrid, 
portrayed in Layard’s work we see ,an Assyrian chariot 
in which the bowman is mail-clad even around his neck 
and ears. It is not improbable that Ahab wore a heavy 
coat of mail somewhat .,resembling the Assyrian (but 
shorter), as we know that he took every precaution for 
personal protection, 

The statement that he was mortally wounded by an arrow 
which pierced ‘between P°?2717 and the coat of mail’ has been 
variously interpreted. Q@BAL gyi pécov Tod mvevpovos K.7.A- 
does not yield any satisfactory sense. The use of P37 in Is. 417 
(B odpBanpo), and the fundamental signification “of the root, 
point to ‘rivets’ as a probable rendering, if it could yield any 
adequate sense in the context. Thenius and other authorities 
follow Luther in holding that what is meant here is an attach- 
ment or appendage to the coat of mail. The coat of mail 
protected the breast, whereas the appendage guarded the lower 
portion of the body, and the arrow penetrated through the 
interval that separated them (so Riehm, H¥72). This appears 
to he the only intelligible explanation, and etymology warrants 
the rendering of the word ppa7 by ‘attachments’ or ‘append- 
ages’ (2.¢., to the cuirass). 

Respecting the coats of mail or corslets with which 
Uzziah is said to have provided his troops (2 Ch. 2614) 
we have not definite information or any sufficient clue to 
guide us. The corslets (AV ‘hrigandines’) which 
Jeremiah (464) bids the cavalry of Pharaoh Necho 
put on may have consisted of some thick woven 
material covered with metal scales; but here, as in the 
case of Neh. 426 (ro), we are left in much uncertainty. 
For Neh. 416 go) a useful hint may he derived from 
Herod. 763, where we learn that the Syrian (or Assyrian) 
contingent of Xerxes’ army wore Nlyeot Owbpyxes, which 
were probably close-fitting sleeveless jackets of coarse 
felt. Probably the ¢a#ré (xinm), AV ‘habergeon,’ 


RV ‘ coat-of-mail,’ of Ex. 2832 (cp 3923, both passages 
from P), was a corslet of this character. 

Etymology here does not help us as the word is from the 
Aramaic root iJ gums (e¢#Zeal ‘to fight’) and therefore means 
simply ‘fighting garb.’ Targ. Onk. renders it iy, ‘breast- 
plate.’ 46 (Ex. 2828) isbased on another text. Knohel is on the 
right track when he says in his comment (cited by Di,, ad Zoc. 


‘We are reminded of the AvvoOdpag of the Greeks ZZ 2529 830). 
Egypt excelled in its manufacture. * 


In the Greek period (300B.C. and later), the ordinary 
heavy-armed soldiers wore coats of fine iron chain-mail 
(@dpaé ddvoi8wrds), a series of links connected into a 
continuous chain (Rich). 

It is significant that @ gives this interpretation in 
1 S.175, and we may conclude from 1 Macc. 635 that 
during the entire Greek period this was the kind of 
cuirass usually worn. What form of breastplate was 
pictured before Paul’s imagination as a symbol for the 
righteousness of a Christian warrior (Eph.614, cp Is. 
5917 and 1Macc.58)— whether a corslet of scale 
armour (column of Antoninus), or a cuirass of * broad 
metal plates across the chest and long flexible hands 
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(4aming} of steel over the shoulders' (depicted on 
the column of Trajan)—~can only be conjectured. 
Excellent woodcuts representing both may be found 
in Rich's Déc#. of Roman and Greek Antiguities. 
Compare also Warre-Cornish's Concise Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 0.C. WwW. 


BREASTPLATE, Priestly (WM; Ex.284, trepi- 


CTHOION [BAL]; elsewhere To Aorion [BAF], To 
Aoreion [L], ‘oracle’; but twice [Ex. 256 (7) 358 {9}] 
@®4- has roAHpuc where MT has {¥N) or BREAST- 
PLATE OF JUDGMENT (DSWD WN, Ex. 2815 ; 
A. TUN kpicewn [BAL]; often in @), an object 
worn on the ephod of the High Priest. It seems to 
have been a square piece attached by its corners to the 
shoulder-straps of the ephod (see EPHOD, § 3) and of 
like material— probably a species of pocket whose outer 
side was adorned with precious stones. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. 

Di. rejects the probable derivation from the root hasuna, ‘to 
be beautiful,’ and would prefer to connect it with }xn, sinus or 
‘fold' in which something is carried; cp Ewald, A Herth. 390. 
On the stones in the breastplate, see PREcIouS STONES, and 
cp Urmm AND Tuummim, and Nowack, HA 2119, 


0.C.W. 

BREECHES, in the proper usage of the word, denotes 
the divided garment reaching from the waist to just 
below the knees, equivalent to the Lat. feminalia 
and Gr. trepicKeAH, as distinguished from brace 
(Sracce) or anaz pidec, which reached to the ankles 
-—the garment ordinarily denoted by the word ‘ hosen' 
at the time when the AV was made. The earliest 
form of the garment seems to have been simply a loin 
cloth (cp GIRDLE, 1). Generally, however, the long 
mantle worn in the East made a special covering for 
the legs unnecessary, and even the warriors who are 
depicted upon the monuments with their short tunics 
have the leg below the knee wholly bare with the 
exception of sandals. Noteworthy, on the other hand, 
are the lacings which protect the shins and knees of the 
follower of ASur-bani-pal (Per. and Chip., Avéin Chald. 
ii. pl. x.); see further SHOEs. Breeches, in fact, 
seem to he a distinctively Persian dress (see Herod. 1 72 
76x), and do not appear to have been known among 
the Israelites — at all events not before the exile. Apart 
from the characteristic priestly mp3smy (see below, 3), 
garments of this nature are mentioned only in Dan. 321 
[EV]. 

I. baro, sarbal (Dan. 82r27}), RV ‘hosen,’? sup- 
ported by a consensus of opinion (Theod., Aq., Sym. 
Pesh., Hi., Ew., Behrmann, etc.). 

In this case the word is derived from Gr. ga cBapa, capdBarra 
(Lag. Ges. Abh, 207, Fra, Avram. Lehnw, 48), probably of Pers. 
origin (cp mod. Pers. skadwdr). In Targ. and Talm., on the 
other hand, ’p (originally not connected with the above) denotes 
a ‘mantle’; so Jewish exegetes (Aben-Ezra, etc.) and AV 
(‘coats,' mg. 'mantles') in this passage. 

For more than one reason the AV is probably 
better. ‘ Coats’ or ‘mantles’ suits the climax in v. 27, 
which describes the powerlessness of the fire over the 
Three, better than RV—their bodies were uninjured ; 
nor was their hair singed; their mantles (flowing loose 
robes, easily inflammable) were unchanged, nor had the 
smell of fire passed on them. 

2. wings, partis, inp (or rather prea [Ra. Gi. ]}, 
Dan. 321, is an exceedingly obscure term for which are 
offered such diverse renderings as * hosen’ (AV), * tunics’ 
(RV), ‘turbans’ (RV™:), 

‘Turbans' may be safely dismissed as unphilological and im- 
probable (see TuRBAN) ; for the rest cp Syr. 4 (a) Persian 
tunic (cp RV) (6) breeches, also a kind of leggings (cp AV); see 
Payne-Smith, 7¢s. The Jew.-Aram. yp occurs in only one 
passage independent of Dan. 321, and apparently denotes some- 





1 Much later, in the Roman period, dracce, feminalia, and 
Jascie all found their way into Judea (Briill, Zrackten d. 
Sider, 3/). 

2 fvidently retained in its older sense. 
is applied to stockings. 


The modern ‘ hosen 
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thing worn upon the feet; hut the text is probably corrupt (see 
Levy, NH WB, sv. ynyp), although Kohut (Aruch Completum, 
S.2. pryd) argues for its authenticity. It is not improbable that 
wy is a gloss to Ssnp: this is indirectly suggested by the 
philological evidence and the versions (@8 reads only two of the 
three terms), and is directly supported by quotations in the old 
Latin fathers. For a discussion of 5349 and yy, see further 
Journ, Phil, 28307 77: (99). 

3. The priestly linen breeches (43-p129 [p23 to cover, 


hide], wepioxeAR Ava, feminalia, Pesh. transliterates 
mepl{wua) were to be worn along with the holy linen 
coat, the linen girdle, and the linen turbnn by Aaron 
on the Day of Atonement as he entered the holy place 
within the curtain (Lev.164 [P]). It is probably 
by an oversight that they are specially mentioned in 
Ecclus. 458 along with the long robe and ephod (or 
rather the &uz¢dneth and me‘il ; so Heb.) as part of his 
‘apparel of honour.'. Ordinary priests also wore them 
on sacrificial occasions (Ex.2842 3928 Lev. 610 [3] [all 
P], Ezek. 4418 [the b’né Zadok]). 

According to Jos, Ant, ili, 71) the pavaydony [Niese] was a 
girdle (S:égwpa)t of fine twisted linen. It was the undermost 
of the priestly garments and _possibly the most primitive, since 
the older law of Ex. 20 26 (JE [according to Bacon, E])seems to 
imply that the wearing of the garment was not originally 
compulsory for priest or layman. The change seems to be due 
to a primitive conception of holiness. Clothes which had come 
in contact with a holy place or function became taboo (Ar. 
harint), and therefore useless in ordinary life. The way to 
avoid this misfortune was to perform holy ceremonles naked 
Gust as the Bedouins made the sacred circuit of the Kaaba at 
Mecca in a nude condition), or in holy vestments borrowed from 
the priests (cp 2 K.1022). The law of Ex. 2026 is apparently 
aimed against the former custom (for which see further WRS, 
RS) 4517). See Dress, Prigst. I. A.—S. A. C. 


BRETHREN OF JESUS (Mt. 1247 Mk.332 Lk. 820). 
See CLOPAS, § 3 #., JAMES, § 3, SIMON, 4. 


BRICK (nr, derived by Ges. from ,/ 15, 'to be 
white,’ as if bricks were originally made of a whitish 
clay; but this is a forced etymology; & 

heficwe TrAIN@0C).” The Hebrew word for brick 
is not limited to sun-dried bricks. There 

is no douht, however, that the Israelites, like most 
Eastern nations, used this kind almost exclusively; in 
Gen.113 burning bricks is mentioned as a foreign 
custom, analogous to the use of asphalt (see BrruMEN} 
for mortar, and we may safely disregard EV’s rendering 
*brickkiln' in 2 S.1%31, Nah. 814.3 Sun-dried bricks 
of a very early period have been found in Palestine ; 
burnt bricks seem to date generally from the Roman 
period. It will he remembered that the houses of the 
mass of the Israelites were made of sun-dried clay (see 
House); it was of the same material that their bricks 


were composed. 4 
The true countries of brick-makers and brick-builders were 
Egypt® and Mesopotamia. In Egypt, not only all houses, but 
also all palaces, many tombs (including several of the smaller 
pyramids), and some temples, were constructed of Nile-mud 
bricks. 
The representations of brick-making which are to be 
found in Egyptian wall-pictures are very instructive. 
2. Brick. They not only show the process with great 
clearness, but also illustrate most vividly 
the serfdom of the Israelites on Egyptian 
ground. The most famous picture, for example, repre- 
sents foreigners— chiefly of a Semitic type—at work, 





making 


1 We are reminded of the manner in which the Ar. gzizqy has 
evolved from the simple 7#é~; see GIRDLE, I. 

2 Some scholars consider rAtv@os, the Grreek term for brick, 
to have been borrowed by the Greeks from the Pheenicians in 
the form edith. (nah Ass. @ddtty, seems to come from 
labaau, ‘to throw down flat’*; see Lipnan, and cp Del. Prof, 


“] 

af). the commentaries of Driver, H. P. Smith and Lihr on 
2S. Ze., and on the whole pesiags see Davi, § 11, 6 ii, RV at 
Jer. 489 alters the unintelligible 'brickkiln' of AV into 'brick- 
work.’ 

4 Altars, also, were made of earth ; cp the obscure Is. 65 3 
(see Sacririce), On the law in Ex. 2025 (E?)see ALTAR. § 3. 

5 Cp the fact that the Eg. word for brick, dodez, Coptic tafe, 
took root in Asia ;cp Arabic 774 (whence Ethiopic 744, Span. 
adobe). 
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BRICK 


superintended by Egyptian ‘task masters’ armed with 
sticks. 


The analogy to the labour of Israel as described in Ex. Lis 
so striking that many writers have ventured to regard the picture 
asreferring to the circumstances with which that record deals. 
‘Lhe scene, however, represents ‘ brick-making for the great 
magazine in Eastern Thehes’ (Opet, mod. Aavxak), and the 
explanatory legend states that the labourers are ‘captives 
brought by his majesty (Dhutmose or Thotmes 111.) for work 
on the temple of Amon” 5 many (not the majority) of the working 
men seem to be African captives. 


The picture illustrates the whole process of brick- 
making. 
. We s¢e the labourers hoeing the ground with the wooden 
Egyptian hoe (see AGRICULTURE, i. 3), Carrying the black 
earth (Nile-mud deposited ‘at the annual inundation) in baskets 1 
to a clean (sandy?) place, moistening it with water taken from 
shallow ponds, evidently at some distance from the Nile, and 
kneading it with their feet. The wooden moulding-frame is 
filled with material of the right consistency, and emptied on the 
grotind; then the square heaps of mud, placed in'rows side by 
side, are left to dry.2 

These Egyptian bricks were usually twice the size of 
our modern ones. Many of them (from dynasty 18 
3. Egyptian onwards) were stamped with the name 

- B8YP of a king, to show that they belonged 

brick. to public buildings ; sometimes the 

stamp shows the name of the building, and sometimes 
in addition to this the name of the officer charged 
with the construction of the building. Stamps as 
well as moulds have been preserved to modern ,times, 
and bricks with the name of Rameses II., ‘the Pharaoh 
of the oppression’ (but see EGYPT, § 58 7%), are shown 
in our museums. We often find chopped straw or reed 
mixed with the mud to make it more consistent and to 
prevent cracking during the drying. According to 
Ex. 518 the pharaoh showed his malice by doubling the 
work of the Israelites. Apparently we are to under- 
stand that, instead of furnishing straw .from the royal 
domains and from the magazines of a fifth part of the 
other fields, he forced the oppressed strangers to gather 
the straw from the fields themselves. This, however, 
they could not well accomplish during their scanty 
leisure time ; besides, the stalks were used (and are 
still used) as fodder, especially, when not quite dry. 
Nor is it any easier to see how they could get old straw 
of the previous year (from the refuse heaps of farm- 
yards, etc. ?) in quantities sufficient for their ‘tale of 
bricks.’ For the rest, we frequently find not only 
foreign captives, but also the Egyptian serfs, referred to 
in Egyptian texts as making bricks under constraint. 

We now turn to the second brick-building country— 
Mesopotamia. Owing to the scarcity of stone in 
Babylonia proper, brick was the only 
building material, stone being reserved 
for the ornamentation of edifices, and the construction of 
certain parts, such as the threshold (see BABYLONIA, § 15). 
Whilst in Egypt rain is so scarce that buildings of sun- 
dried brick have a certain durability, the climate of 
Babyloniais less favourable. The Babylonians, accord- 
ingly, made their constructions more solid. They built 
walls of an enormous thickness : for example, the great 
enclosure of Babylon which Nebuchadrezzar erected 
with the clay dug from the ditch of the city (cp 
BABYLON, § 5). Moreover, their nnfavourable climate 
forced the Babylonians, though wood was at least as 
scarce in their country as in Egypt, to use burnt bricks, 
especially for the outer layers of their thick walls. 
This led to a high development of the art of glazing 
and colouring bricks. We find large walls covered with 
elaborate paintings, whilst in Egypt such enamelled 

1 [Does the phrase, ‘his hands were freed from the basket’ 
(Ps.S16[7] RV; ‘task-basket,’ De Witt), refer to these baskets? 
Cp Del. ad Zoc.; but TWD is open to grave suspicion (see Che. 


Ps.) ad loc.).J 

2 The Egyptian method of representing objects in perspective 
is likely to give the impression that the bricks are placed one 
above another. 

3 It has been inferred from this stamp that the government 
manufactured bricks for sale. and even that it had a brick- 
monopoly ; but this is very improbable. 
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BRIER 


tiles were used much more rarely and always on a 
smaller scale. Crude bricks, however, sometimes of 
enormous size and always without straw, were the 
common material, especially in the earlier times. 
Hence we have brick stamps with, for example, the 
name of such old kings as Sargon of Agadé and 
Naram-sin. 

In Nineveh, sun-dried bricks seem to have been the 
building material in general use. On Ezek. 41, which 
mentions Ezekiel as portraying the siege of Jerusalem 
on clay-tiles, see Ezek. SBOT (Eng.), p. 98 f% 

W. M. M. 


BRICKKILN (13599), 2 8.123: Nah.3x4 and (RV 
Brickwork) Ls 439. See above, § r. 


BRIDE (1725) Is. 625, Bridegroom (Jj) Jer. 734. 
See MARRIAGE. 


BRIDGE (rebypoyn [A]), 2 Mace, 1213 AV; RV 
GEPHYRUN. 

BRIDLE. The various Heb. and Gr. words will be 
found dealt with in the articles specified below. 

I. DOA, mahsdm (pvdaxy), Ps. 39 1t [2] EV, EVmg. ‘ muzzle’ 
(cp CATTLE, § 9). Most-inappropriate ; read mye, *a guard’ 
(Ps. 1413 mw), with Herz, Che. 

2, MX, mssilloth, Zech. 1420 AVing., EV BELLS [g.u., 2]. 


3. AND, metheg, 2 K. 1928 (xadtvds) || Is. 37 29 (xaAcvds), Prov. 


263 (xévrpov). EV is no doubt correct. Cp the place-name in 
2.81, METHEG-AMMAH. 


4. ]D7, resen, Is.8028 (@ doubtful), Job3011 (adres), 
Ps. 329 (ends), Job 41 13[5] EV (@spaé). Perhaps ‘bit’ would 
be a better rendering. 

5- xadwds Jas. 33 RV, AV ‘hit’ 5 Rev. 1420 EV (cp Eur, 
Alcesits, 492) 5 cp Horse, § 2. 

BRIER. Six Hebrew words have to be considered. 

I. op732," barkinim (Judg.8716}), are mentioned 
along with ‘ thorns of the wilderness’ as the instruments 
with which Gideon ‘ taught,’ or rather ‘ threshed’ (71.7; 
cp Moore’scomm, ad Joc.), the men of Succoth. The 
etymology of the Hebrew word being unknown and 
its occurrence so rare, it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate as to the kind of thorn intended. 

We may notice that according to Boissier, 3 602 (quoted by 
Ascherson in Liw, 429), er#@m 1s in modern times an Arabic 
name for Phaceopappus scoparius, Boiss. The parallelism with 
‘thorns of the wilderness’ in both places is enough to refute the 
absurd idea invented by Michaelis and adopted by Gesenius 


that D°3293 meant ‘threshing-wains.’ The method of torture 
alluded to is that of caxdzng (see Moore). 

2. Vey, Sdmir, occurs eight times in Is. (567 23 2425 
918 [x7] 1027 27 4 8213),? in seven of these along with 
nv, a word of similar meaning. ‘ypy is a genuine 
Semitic word, and Celsius ‘(2 188 cp. Frankel, 89) 
pointed out its affinity with Ar. samur, some kind of 
thorny plant. The Hebrew word seems a general’ one 
for thorny plants, of which there are many kinds in 
Palestine (Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Rham- 
nee, FFP 263 EP). The ancient versions give no 
help towards a nearer determination of the species. 

3. api, sérpar (xdvufa [Sym. xvis] Is. 55137), a 
wilderness-plant, probably of the nettle kind, as its name 
is apparently connected with no =A, ‘to burn.’ 

@® Aq. Theod. took it to be the “fleabane’ 5 Sym. and Vg. the 
‘nettle’ ; Pesh. renders séfhrd, probably ‘savory. Any of 


these will suit the passage well enough; under the new dis- 
pensation this plant was to give place to the myrtle. 


4. inp, sdrabhim, AV™S. ‘rebels’ (rapotorphooves 
[Sym. trapol, Th. dvcKxodor] Ezek. 26+), is not a plant 
name. 

According to the testimony of all the ancient versions, the 
word is almost certainly to be read as the participle (0°27) of a 
verb common in Aram., ‘to gainsay falsely’ or ‘idly’ ; and the 








1 @ merely transliterates; in v. 7 Aq. renders rpayardvOas 
and Sym. rptBéddous (see FIELD, ad Zoc.). 

2 In the other three places where TOY occurs (Jer. 171 Ezek. 
Bg Zech.712) it is rendered ‘diamond’ or ‘adamant’ (see 
ADAMANT, § 3). 
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BRIGANDINE 


followingword, ondp, is perhaps a mistake for odb (‘despising’) 
or some such word, so that the clause would read ‘though they 
gainsay and contemn thee ‘(see Co. ad Joc.) There isno support 
anywhere for a word 0°10 meaning ‘briers.’ 

5. pibp, stllén (oxddow, Ezek. 28 24),1 is connected with 


Jewish Aram. sqb*p, Syr. sada, Ar. seild, Mand. smb 
(Low, 150}, all of which mean a ‘thorn’ or ‘ pricking 
point.’ 

6. pin, 4édek (dxavOa1,2 Prov. 1519 [where EV 
‘ thorns’] Mic. Tat), is by Wellhausen (47. Proph.@} 149) 
connected with Ar. fadigZa, an enclosed garden or 
orchard; he reads in Micah no ow PInD pz (‘ihr 
Bester ist aus der Dornhecke und ihr Gradester aus dem 
Gestrupp’), thus producing a good parallelism. On the 
other hand, Low (147), following Celsius (ii. 35 7), ex- 
plains the word by reference to Ar. hadak, which, accord- 
ing to Lane (s.v.), is Solanum cordatum, Tristram 
(FFP, 368) identifies it with Solanum sanctum, L. 
(sometimes called the apple of Sodom : see Bad.) 152). 
We may at all events gather from Prov. 151g that a 
thorny plant capable of forming a hedge is intended. 
For Heb. 68 AV [7pf{Boro), see THISTLE [4]. N. M. 


BRIGANDINE (}*90), Jer. 464, RV ‘coats of mail’; 
see BREASTPLATE (i.). 


BRIMSTONE (2.¢., drenston, 
TDA, gophrith ; Oeiov ;8 SULPHUR). 

The passages are Gen. 1924 Dt. 29 23 [22] Job 182g Ps. 1167] 
Is.3033 849 Ezek. 88 22 Lk. 1729 Rev. 917 A 1410 1920 2010 
21st). Gophrith is apparently connected with "2: ‘bitumen’ 
(cp the Aram. and Ar. forms with initial 2), but surely not of 
Bactrian origin, as Lagarde 4 supposed. _ < . 

Almost invariably the passages in which brimstone 
is mentioned relate to divine judgments; there is no 
direct statement of any use to which sulphur was 
put by the Hebrews. They cannot have known any- 
thing of the industrial uses of that mineral, which have 
so largely added to the wealth of the regions where it is 
most easily obtained (¢.g., Sicily). The only objects to 
which it was applied by the‘ ancients, according to Plin. 
4IN 3513, are the making of lamp wicks (eddychnia), 
the fumigation and cleansing of wool, certain medical 
remedies, and, lastly, religious purifications" (cp Od.22 


481483; after the slaughter of the suitors). 

It may be conjectured, however, that sulphur was used in 
the so-called ToPHETH (g.v.) of the Valley of Hinnom (cp Is. 
8033), and one conclusion may safely be drawn from the many 
descriptions in which brimstone is referred to— that the Israelites 
were not unacquainted with the volcanic phenomena known as 
‘solfatara’ or those known as ‘fire-wells’ fas emanations of car- 
buretted hydrogen, when they take fire, are frequently called). 
These ‘fire-wells* occur in many of the districts where mud- 
volcanoes appear, in Europe, Asia, and N. America,6 Reminis- 
cences of phenomena of this kind apparently underlie certain 
parts of the account of the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in Gen. 19 and the other passages (see above) where the same 
narrative is directly or indirectly alluded to. 


It is probable that the Hebrews, like the Greeks (see 
Jt.14415 Od. 12477) and the.Romans (Plin. HM 3515),7 
associated the ozonic smell which often so perceptibly 
accompanies lightning discharges with the presence of 
sulphur. This may help to explain the passages which 
describe or allude to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as having been brought about by a rain of 
fire and brimstone from heaven (Job 1815? Gen. 1924 
Ps. 116 Ezek. 3822 Lk. 17 29). 


BROIDERED COAT, RV ‘coat of chequer work’ 


‘burning stone’; 


1 On mibp, Ezek. 2 6see above, 4. 
2 The reading of @ in Mic. 74 (és ohs éxtpdywy) presupposes 
areading PND (Vollers inZ4 T7410), 
8 Probably from the same root as 63, /wseus, and wholly un. 
connected with @eés. 
4 Bettr.74 27; Sem.1647,; Sym. 293. 
Cp Ov, Met. 14791 A, 
Lurida supponunt fcecuudo sulfura fonti, 
Incenduntque cayas fumante bitumine venas. 
§ See Sir Archibald Geikie in Zvcy. Brit.®) 10agy, 
7 Fulmina, fnlgura quoque sulpuris odorem habent, ac lux 
ipsa eorum sulpurea est. 
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BUKKI 


(Yavin njns), Ex. 284. See EMBROIDERY, § 1; 
Tunic, § 2. 


BROIDERED WORK (19P9), Ezek. 16:0. 
EMBROIDERY, § I. 


BROOCHES (O°MN), Ex. 3522 RV; AV ‘bracelets’ 
[see HOOK, 2]. See also BUCKLE, I. 


BROOK. The Hebrew word usually thus rendered 
is Sm, nahal’'(xepdpsovs; cp in NT Jn.18x), which, 
like the Ar. wdédy, denotes not only the flowing brook 


itself (cp JIN bm, Am. 524), but also, like the Ar. 
wady, the dried-up river bed? (cp the term 273, Jer. 
1513). Hence Job likens his unstable brethren to 
a brook whose supply of water cannot be counted on 
(Job 615). 

In Is. 196, 4x i, 9672 masor, ‘the brooks of defence,’ 
means rather ‘streams of Egypt’ (so RV). “R', ye’dr, a word 
which bears resemblance both to the Eg. tol dru*, ‘ river,’ and to 
the Ass. da'vru, ‘ stream,’ is applied usually to the Nive. 

P'DN, “aphik, in DUD "PDN, aphike neayine, ‘ water-brooks,’ Ps. 
422 [3] Joellzo Grnyal, adéoets bddrwv), is a poetical word 
which, from its radical idea of holding or confining, denotes 

roperly a channel (cp Is. 37). It is otherwise rendered ‘stream, 


*tiver.,’ ‘waters,’ efc., and occurs in various involved figurative 
meanings, in Job1221 (AV ‘the mighty’), 4018 (AV ‘strong 
pieces’), 4125 [7] (0°39 PDN, AV ‘scales’). 

Sap, wikhal, rendered ‘brook’ in 2 S. 1720, is a word of un- 
known etymological history (for Fr. Del.’s identification with the 
Ass. mékaltu, a canal,’ ep Dr. ad loc, and ZDMG 40 724). The 
word, if not corrupt (We. conjectures some such word as 
RID or out of its place, is quite unknown.2 

For Brook of Egypt (B°1¥0 ny, Is. 2712 RV, see Ecyrr, 
River or. For Brook of the Arabah (aznya bm), Am. 614 
RV, see ARABAH, BROOK OF THE. S. A.C. 


BROOM (D4), 1 K. 194 RV, AV JUNIPER. 

BROTH (PY), Judg. 610/. Is. 65 af. 
§ 3; SACRIFICE. 

BROWN (DiM), Gen. 30324 AV ; see COLOURS, § 8. 


BUCKET (°3, cp Ar. dalw, Ass. dilttu), Is. 4015 
(xédos [BRAQT)} ; in Nu. 247 (orépua [BAFL]), used 
figuratively of Israel’s prosperity. See AGRICULTURE, 


See 


See COOKING, 


5 

BUCKLE. 1. According to some authorities the MM 
(cdbparidac cssuedigl od Ex. 3522 was a buckle (AV 
* bracelets,’ RV ‘brooc es’). See RING. 

2. So, too, the j7mysx of 28.11. See BRACELET 
(5). 

3. wéprn (1 Macc. 1089 1158 1444) was a gold 
buckle, bestowed in one instance as an honourable 
distinction on Jonathan by king Alexander Balas, ‘as 
the use is to give to such as are the kindred of the king 
(1 Macc. 1089). 

Such buckles or brooches formed the fastenings of the outer, 
garment on the breast or over the shoulder. hey were of 
various shapes, the commonest being a flat circular ring with a 

in passing through the centre (Rawlinson). The use of golden 
uckles (like that of the purple robe) was reserved to men of dis- 
tinction (see passages cited, and cp Livy, 3931) 5 see Crown, § 4. 


BUCKLER. For ]3!), magén (25.223: AV), MBN, 
sinnah (Ps. 852), 37ND, sofzrak (Ps.914) see SuieLp. For 
niph, vdncah a Ch. | 28) see SpeaR (so RV). 


BUGEAN (Boyratoc [BXAL®], aucus), Est. 126 
AV. See AGAGITE. 
BUKKI (*P3, § 52; abbreviated from ITER ; 


BoxyLeli [L]; see BUKKIAH). 
I. Said to have been the fourth in descent from Aaron in the 
line of Eleazar; 1Ch.655z [5 31 6361 (v. 5 Bwe[B}, -waat {A} 5 








1 by is accordingly sometimes rendered ‘valley’ :ep,e.g., Dt. 
236 2 Ch. 2016 3314 in RV. 

2 The Targ. identifies $55 with the Jordan. No help can be 
obtained from the Versions, unless the deAyrAvOace omevdorres of 
GL be correct, in which case p°pn bon may be a corruption of 
some such word as OR or 0°73 (elsewhere late). See 
also H, P. Smith, ad doe. 
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BUKKIAH 


vy, 51 -kar [BA] 3 Esra’ ¢ (Boxee]. [BA] =1 Esd.82, Boccas 
Boxxa, [BA]). In4Esd.l2 the name appears as Borith 
Crore, 

2, Danite 5 one of the chiefs chosen to divide Canaan (Baxeep 
[Bl], -xxe LF], -«xeep [L], Boxe [A]), Nu. 3422 [P]. 

BUKKIAH (171323, perhaps connected with the 
Syr. verb , and, if pointed TPR, signifying 
‘Yahwé has tested,’ §§ 39, 52); one of the sons of 
Heman, 1Ch.25413 (BoyKelac [B], Boxkiac, KOKK. 

} 


[A], Bokytac [LI], Lisds}, See BAKBUKIAH. 
BUL (baa, perhaps ‘rain-month,’ from bys; cpin 
Ph. bs, CIS i, no. 31; its identification with the Palm. 


divine name S39’ (in Syasay, etc.) is not certain; Baad 
[BA], BoyA [L]}, 1K. 638. See Monty, §§ 2, 5. 

BULL (p32, Jer.5220; 7B, Gen.82z5[26]; "WY, 
Job2 110; WAN, Ps.5023, and taypoc, Heb. 913). See 
CATTLE, § 2. For the bull in mythological representa- 
tions, see CALF, GoLDEN ; CATTLE, § 14; CHERUB, 
§ 7; and cp STARS, §3 a. For the brazen bulls (2 K. 
1617}, see SEA, BRAZEN. It is worth adding that 
bull-fights are often represented on wall-paintings in 
Egyptian tombs (see P. E. Newberry, Ai Bersheh, 
pt. i, p. 28, n. 1p. 


BULLOCK (78), Ex.2910. See CATTLE, § 2. 


BULL, WILD (Kin), Is. 5120, AV; RV ANTELOPE 
[g.v. ]. 

BULRUSH (72388), Is, 585 (RV ‘rush‘), and BuL- 
RUSHES (Ni)4), Ex.23 Is. 182 (RV in the latter ‘papy- 
rus’), both words elsewhere RUSHES (@.¥. ). 


BULWARK. For bon, hél (AV occasionally, RV 


usually ‘rampart’), see FoRTRESS, § 5; for 3B, sinzah, 2 Ch. 
2615 (RV ‘battlements,’ mg. ‘corner towers’), see BATTLE. 
MENT and Fortress, § 5; for hsb, masod (Eccl.9 x4), and 
“isi, wedsdr (Dt. 20 20), see WAR. 


BUNAH (1213 ‘intelligence’: cp in Palm. S13, 
Vog. Syr. Cen., no. 3), a Jerahmeelite (BaNatd [B], 
Baana [A], aminaLll]), 1 Ch. 22s. 


BUNDLE (A9¥), Gen. 4235 of money; Ct. 113 af 
myrrh; 1S.2529 of life. See BAG (4). 

BUNNI (°33, °2'23 and °342, §§ 5, 79; cp BANt). 

1. A Leyite, Neh. 94 (Bovvas [L] ; transl. vids [BNA]), see 
Ezra, ii, 5 13(); possibly identical with the signatory to the 


covenant (see EzRA, i., § 7), Neh. 10 15[16] (ave [BNA], Boxxee 
or vioé [L}), whose name, however, is perhaps due to ditto- 
‘graphy of Bani [n. 4] inv. 14 (15). 

2. Another Levire, one of the overseers of the temple, Neh. 
11:5 (BHA om., Bovva [L], -ae [NC ™g- sup.]) ; not mentioned in 
1 Ch.924, 

BURDEN (Nn, massi—i.é,, ‘lifting up’; hence 
either ‘ burden’ or ‘utterance’ [‘ to utter’ is ‘to lift up 
the voice’}). ‘Burden’ in EV, when used of a pro- 
phetic revelation, should rather be ‘oracle’ (as RV™8- 
2 K. 925 etc.). Cp PROPHECY. The term mass8 
became a subject of popular derision in the time of 
Jeremiah, owing to its double meaning (see above), 
so that Jeremiah pronounces a divine prohibition of its 
use (Jer. 23 337% }. It continued, however, to be used in 
the headings of prophecy. As to the application of 
massé, once only it denotes divine judicial sentence 
(zK. 925; cp Jer. 2836); elsewhere there is no such 
limitation of meaning. In Prov. 301 beyond doubt 
xp should be emended to bib, in 311 to bei (see 
AGuR, LEMUEL). 

@BNAQ renders variously Ajo (in the Minor Prophets 
regularly), pjuwa (Is.151 171 221 and 211 [Q}), dpaya (Is. 211 
also 7. 151 [A], 221 [A], atid 231 [RAQmE-), and Spaccs (Is. 
19x 306). 

BURIAL (FIP), Is.1420, See DEAD, § 1. 


BURNING (TE), 2 Ch. 2119. 
LAW AND JuSTICE, § 12, 


See DEAD, § 1; 
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BUSH 


BURNING AGUE(NN42; iktepoc [AFL], 1ktHp 
[? B]), Lev. 2626+; see DISEASES, § 6, MEDICINE. 


BURNT OFFERING (7%5D), Lev. 13; see SACRI- 
FICE. 


BURNT OFFERING, ALTAR OF inbdyn nat), 
Ex. 8028; see ALTAR, § 24 ; SACRIFICE. 


BUSH represents in AV three different Hebrew words. 

1. mp, séxéh (Bdros, rubus: Ex. 32-4 Dt. 3316 Mk. 
1226 Lk. 644 [EV ‘bramble bush’] 2037 Acts7 30 35} 

denotes a rough thorny bush—which is 
1, Hebrew the original sense of our ‘bramble '—as 
terms. is shown by the use of the same word in 
later Hebrew, in Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian, and 
confirmed by the rendering of the ancient Versions. 
Low (275), following Forskal (Flor. 42g. Ar, cxiii.), 
identifies it with Rubus frutzcosus. Some, on the 
ground that the bramble is not found on Sinai, assume 
that a kind of acacia isreferred to. These Hebrew and 
Greek words are used in OT and NT respectively only 
in connection with the theophany to Moses in Horeb 
(Sinai), except in Lk. 644.4. In OT (Exe-4 Dt. 3316), 
and in Acts7 3035, the term refers to the actual bush ; 
in Mk. 1226=Lk. 2037 (see RV) to the section of 
Exodus containing the narrative (see below, § z). 

2. mb, Sith (xAwpsr, virgultum, EV ‘plant,’ Gen. 
25; éddry, arbor, EV ‘shrub,’ Gen.2115; also Job 
80471?) is in Gen. 25 probably used in a general sense 
of any wild-growing shrub; in the other passages the 
reference may be more specific. Low (78), who cites 
the Syriac and Arabic equivalents—szk@ and s22— 
identifies it with Artemisia judaica L, but allows that 
the Arabic word is used by Syriac lexicographers for 
various species. See also Wetzstein, Rezseber., 41. 

3. mdm, xahkdlilim (paryds, foramina, AV ‘ bushes,’ 
RV pastures,’ mg. ‘bushes,’ Is. 7191) is almost 
certainly connected with the root Sms, Ar. nahala (see 
Barth, W215), whose proper sense is that of leading 
cattle to the drinking-place. The noun, therefore, 
means ‘ drinking-places'—like Ar. manhal or mawrid. 
This is better than the more general rendering 
‘pastures.‘  ‘ Clefts' (@, Vg.) rests on a false ety- 
mology; and ‘bushes' (Saad. etc., AV) is seemingly 
due to conjecture (Ges.. Thes.). 

The theophany in the bush (Ex. 32-4) is remarkable. 
Elsewhere the ‘ angel of Yahwe’ is atheophany in human 

. form; but here apparentl note 

2. The “burning yy. 28 3) the only pecial a eee 
bush.’ is that of fire. The nearest parallel 

is Judg. 1820, where the angel ascends in a flame of 
fire; but the human form of the appearance is there 
unmistakable. The story in the form which it assumes 
in Exodus appears to have resulted from a fusion of two 
widely current beliefs—that fire indicated the divine 
presence (see THEOPHANY, § 5), and that certain 
trees were the permanent abodes of deities. It seems 
probable from the character of the reference in Dt. 
8616 that there was current a different form of the 
story, according to which the bush was Yahwe’s 
permanent dwelling; for the phraseology (mp *)5y, 
‘who dwelt in the bush’) indicates the same per- 
manency of the divine presence as was subsequently 
supposed to characterise the temple. Renan, however, 
would read +9 39y, ‘who dwells in Sinai’ (cp v2), and 
certainly in Exodus the fiery appearance is clearly re- 
garded as, like other theophanies, temporary. Robert- 
son Smith lee Sem.\”) 193 f.) cites some parallels from 
non-biblical sources, and argues that ‘ the original seat 
of a conception like the burning bush, which must have 
its physical basis in electrical phenomena, must prob- 


1 yr occurs also as the proper name of a Rock, 1 8.144 (see 
MicuMasnH). 

2 Where @ (jxodvr, edxjxwv) has been led astray by the 
likeness of the word to the verb my}; but Aq. and Sym. have 
pura (in v. 7 Sym. dure &ypta). 
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BUSHEL 


ably be sought in the clear dry air of the desert or of 
lofty mountains.” We need not rationalise and suppose 
a bush of the wzebz, overgrown with the Loranthus 
acacia, which has an abundance of fire-red blossoms 
(so the botanist traveller Kotschy. in Furrer’s art. 
‘Dorn,’ BL213). Cp further Baudissin, Stud. zur 
sem. Religionsgesch. 2223; Jacob, Altarab. Parallelen 
sum AT 7 f. N.M., § 1; G.B.G., § 2. 


BUSHEL (moaAtoc, modius), a measure of capacity ; 
Mt.515 Mk 42: Lk.1133.t | See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BUTLER (pen), Gen. 401 419; cp CUPBEARER, 
and see MEALS, § 11. 


BUTTER (ANI), Gen. 188. 


BUZ (53). I. Second son of Nahor, Gen.2221 
(Bavé [A] -¢ [L]). As Buz is mentioned in connec- 
tion with Dedan and Tema in Jer. 2523 (Pws{[BX2AQ], 
-6 [S*], Bwf [Q™s-]), it must have been an Arabian 
people. Buz and HAzo (g.v.) are connected by Del. 
(Par. 307; Riehm’s WB, 124) with the Bazi and 
Hazii of the annals of Esarhaddon (Budge, Hist. of 
Esarh, 59-61, KB, 2130 f.), two districts not to be 
exactly identified, but evidently in close proximity to N. 
Arabia. Esarhaddon’s description of the land of Bazit 
is not an inviting one; it was a desolate, snake-haunted 


See MILK. 


GADES 


region. Probably Buz should be vocalised Baz (113), to 
accord with Bazi and the vowels av and w in the Gk. 
forms (cp Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Sept. 116) . 

z, A Gadite aPovyxa. [B], Boug [L], AxuBoug [A; see Aut, 
1]), 1 Ch. 5z4f. 

BUZI (‘}4, probably a gentilic; see Buz), father of 
the prophet EZEKIEL (¢.v., § 1), Ez. 1 3[2] (Boyzfel 
[BAQ], TrepayAicmenoc [Q™*"]). 


BUZITE (‘T3, 0 BoyzlelttHc [BNC], 0 roy Boyzi 


[A]; @®xac adds tue ayclelitiAoc ywpac), a 
gentilic noun from Buz (g.v.), applied to ELIHu, the 
fourth speaker in the poem of Job (Job32z2}, who is 
also said to have been ‘of the family of Ram.’ From 
the fact that Ram is the name of a Judahite family, to 
which Boaz and David are said to have belonged (Ruth 
41921), and that an Elihu appears in 1 Ch. 2718 as 
‘one af the brethren of David,’ Derenbourg (RE/ 16) 
conjectures that ‘ Buzite’ should rather be ‘* Bozite’= 
*Boazite’ (pia). To complete this theory Elihu ought, 
it would seem, to be David‘s brother. Unfortunately 
‘Elihu’ in t Ch.2718 is most probably corrupt, and, 
even if not, ‘brethren’ is a vague and uncertain term 
(see ELIHU, 2}. Moreover, dramatic propriety naturally 
suggested the description of Elihu as an Aramzan Arab. 
RAM (g.v., 2) is probably a fictitious name, like Elihu 
and Barachel. TKC 


C 


CAB, RV Kab (3); kaBocu [BAL], 2K. 6est, a 
dry measure, one-sixth of a seah (see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES). SO at least Jewish authorities (see Bux- 
torf, s.v. 32); but in this passage AP (‘cab’) is prob- 
ably a scribe’s error for "Q (‘cor’). See Dove’s 
DUNG, Husks. 


CABBON (}333, yaBpa [BA], yaBBoo [L]), an un- 
identified city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
between Eglon and Lahmas (Josh.1540}, It is pos- 
sibly the same as the MACHBENA— AV MACHBENAH 
(N2290; MaxaByva [B], -anqva [A], waxBava [L]}— 
mentioned among the Calebite towns enumerated in 
1Ch.249, and may perhaps be represented by the 
present el-Kubeibeh, lying between Kh. ‘Ajlan and 
Kb. el-Lahm, sites that have been proposed for Eglon 
and Lahmas. 


CABINS (Ni83M), Jer. 87x6t, AV; RV CELLS (¢.z.). 


CABUL (yap ; x@Bar [macomeA] [B], yaBooA 
[A], xo. [L]), a town in the territory of Asher (Josh. 
1927), the xaBwrw (variants -[y], -Bor., -Bar., 
yaxadwv) mentioned by Josephus ee 43, 44, 45) as 
a village on the confines of Ptolemais, 40 stadia from 
Jotapata (modern Jefat), may safely be identified with 
the modern Adda, 236 ft. above sea-level, 9m. SE. from 
Acco, It is probably the yafoudAwy (but other codd. 
read {aBovdwy}, which Josephus (B/83) gives as.on 
the sea coast of Tyre and forming the E. frontier of 
Lower Galilee. The name was current at the time af 
the Crusaders as Cabor or Cabour, a fief presented 
in 1186 to Count Joscelin by King Baldwin IV., and 
it gave its name to a family (Rey, Colonies Frangues en 
Syrie). 

In 1K. 9:0-13 it is told how Solomon, on the com- 
pletion of his buildings in Jerusalem to which Hiram 
contributed, gave to the latter ‘ twenty cities in the land 
of Galilee,’ but Hiram was dissatisfied with them and 
‘they were called the land of Cabul unto this day‘ 
(Heb. bang ag GPAL govoy for bya; Jos. And, viii. 53, 
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xaBarwv, described as bordering on Tyre; ¢, 42.117, 
xaBovrwy, ‘apiece of land in Galilee'),+ For the state- 
ment af Josephus that in Phcenician the name means 
“unpleasing’ (ov« dpéoxov) there is no evidence. Yet 
the true explanation ought not to be far away. If we 
could recover it we should see that the popular wit was 
not so poor as Hiller, Ewald, and Thenius supposed 
(naa=)aa, ‘as nought’). Cheyne (PSBA, 21177 77 
[’99]) would correct ‘land of Cabul’ into ‘land of 
Zebulun’ ; pun may have been written “$)3;, and when 
the mark of abbreviation had been lost, some learned 
scribe may have corrected 53) into y5,. The witticism 
would be like that which explained Beelzebul as ‘lord 
of dung,’ and ’Izebelas ‘what dung’ (see BERLZEBUL, 
JEZEBEL}); it would be a new popular etymology of 
Zebulun. The ‘ twenty cities,’ on this hypothesis, were 
in the lower part of the Galil, which, in the time of 
Josephus, and probably also when I K. 911-13 was 
edited, extended as far as XaPovAwy or Cabul. Of 
course the writer does not mean to say that the name 
Zebulon was now given for the first time; he only offers 
a new justification for the name. For a less probable 
view (Svan corrupted from 553; cp bba, ‘dung ’), see 
Klostermann. (Cp also Bottg., Topogr.-hist, Lex. zu 
Josephus, s,v. * Chalabon.’) By its own evidence (‘ unto 
this day’) the story, in its present form, is by no means 
contemporary with the events with which it deals. 


The Chronicler, whose views would not allow him to record 
the cession of a part of the Holy Land to the Gentile, so alters 
the story as to make it appear that it was Hiram who ‘gave the 
cities to Solomon’! (2Ch.8z). The AV _ translators have 
attempted to reconcile this with the story in Kings by rendering 
‘ gave’ ‘restored’ (RV ‘had given). 


CADDIS, RV GAppis (radAic [AV], -e) [N]), sur- 
name of JOANNAN (1Macc.22). See MACCABEES, 


i. §§ 13. 


CADES, RV KeEbeEsH (kHAec [AN], xed. [V], 
I Macc. 1163). See KEDESH, 3. 


1 A scholiast (Field‘s Hex., /.c.) interprets $)45 by SovAecas. 
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CADES-BARNE ° 


CADES-BARNE (xkaAHc BapNH [BRA]}, Judiths 14 
AV; RV KADESH-BARNEA. 


CADMIEL 
RV KADMIEL. 


rEsd.526 AV, 


(kadmindoy [A], 


CASAR (kalcap [Ti. WH]) is used in the NT 
as a title of Augustus (Ik. 2x} and Tiberius (26.31). 
The latter emperor is, moreover, the ‘Ceesar’ of Mt. 
22177 Mk.1214 ff, Lk. 2022 7 (cp282) and Jn. 1912 7 
Claudius Czesar is named in Acts1128 (AV, but RV 
om. Ceesar with Ti. WH), and is alluded toin Acts17 9. 
The ‘Caesar’ of Paul (Acts258 # 2632 2724 2819) is 
Nero, whose ‘household’ is mentioned in Phil. 422 (of 
é€x Tis Kaloapos oixtas). The reference here is hardly 
to members of his family, but, as in the case of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. 1615, to the famzia or household 


slaves. See further APOCALYPSE, § 43 7%, ISRAEL, 
§§ 87-115. 
CZSAREA. 1. Czesarea Palestine (kaicapia 


(Ti. WH], -e1a [Jos.]; in Talm. Dp, mod. Arab. 
1. Earlier Fl toi ak era na sa i por soula of 
his armel, was built by Herod the Great (on 
Oy: the name, see § 3)in time for it to become 
the capital of the Roman province of Judzea, and to 
play the great part in the passage of Christianity west- 
ward from Palestine which is described in Acts. The 
site was that of a Phcenician (cp Jos. Ant. xiii.154) 
settlement with a fortification called the Tower of 
Straton (Zrpdrwvos Tpyos}—-a Hellenic form of a 
Phoenician proper name, Astartyaton (Pietschmann, 
Gesch. der Phin. 81; Hildesheimer, Betts. z. Geog. 
Palest. 4 ff, where the variant reading yy bap or ry, 
* Devil's-Tower,’ given in Talmud B Shedzith, vi. 136, 
and in Talmud B MMegiffa is explained as a Jewish 
nickname for a town called after a worshipper of 
Astarte). There was, according to Strabo, a landing- 
place (xpécopyor éxwv), At the end of the second 
century B.c., the town was under a 'tyrant,' Zoilus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 122); but Alexander Jannzeus took it for 
the Jews, along with the other coast towns (2. 15). 
These were enfranchised by Pompey and made subject 
to the province of Syria (idxiv.44). After the Battle 
of Actium they were presented to Herod the Great 
along with Samaria and other places by Augustus (id. 
; xv.73). Up to this time Herod had 
2. Rebuilt by confined his building designs to the E. 
Herod, side of the Central Range. Now, how- 
ever, inalljance with Rome, he came over the watershed, 
and out of Samaria built himself a capital which he 
called after his patron, Sebasté. Requiring for this a 
seaport that should keep him in touch with Rome, he 
chose Straton's Tower as the nearest suitable site ta 
Sebasté. He laid the lines of a magnificent city, which 
took him twelve years to build (idxv.96,; ‘ten years,’ 
xvi. 54). 

Josephus describes the thorough and lavish. archi- 
tecture. 

In the usual Greek fashion, there were palaces temple; 
theatre, emphiheaucand many arches and altars. There were 
also vaults for draining the city—as carefully constructedas the 
buildings above ground. A breakwater 200 ft. wide was formed 
in 20 fathoms depth by droppin enormous stones. The soutk 
end was connected by’a mole with the shore, and the mouth o! 
the harbour looked N., the prevailing winds on this coast being 
from the SW. (Gd. xv. 96; Bi.215-8). To-day the remains o: 
the breakwaterare 160 yards from share, and the mouth of the 
harbour measures 180 yards (PEP Memz.). 

Herod called his citv, like Sebasté, after Augustus, K avodpece 
ZeBaory, and his harbour Acuhy SeBacrds, When Czsarec 

Philippi was built (see below, § 5, Herod’s sea 
8, Names. port came to be distinguished from it by the names 
Kosedpera, mapdAcos, K. 4 éml Oaddrry, and ever 
K. » mpds ZeBaor@ Aiwéve (on a coin of Nero, De Saulcy 
Numisin. de la Terre Sainte, 116), and Caesarea Palestine. 
The name of Straton survived long (Jos. Ant. xvii.11 4, Strab 


xv., Epiphanius De pond. et mens. 125, Ptol. v.16). The 
Talmud calis the city after the harbour, Leminah. 


Czesarea became the virtual capital of all Palestine. 
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CAISARBA 


Czesarea Judeezs caput est,’ says Tacitus (Hist.278). 
L. A Roman It was thoroughly Roman; the Talmud 
. ae (B. Megiliah, 6a) calls it daughter of 

* Edom, the mystic name for Rome. The 
Procurator lived there; there was an Italian garrison 
Acts 101; cp CORNELIUS, § I); and in the temple 
here were two statues—of Augustus and of Rome.! 
Though there were many Jews (Jos. Ant. xx. 879, BJ 
i187 144f iii. 9x), the inhabitants were mainly 
Sentile, 

Here, then, very fitly, was poured out upon the 

Sentiles the gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts1045). There 
had been a Christian congregation from 
mT the earliest possible time. Philip, one of 
TeLereNCeS. ihe seven Deacons, took up his residence 
there (Acts840; cp 21816). About 41 A.D, there 
came to a Roman centurion CORNELIUS (¢.v.} a divine 
message to send to Joppa for Peter, who was prepared for 
this by a vision which taught him that God would make 
clean all that the Jewish law had hitherto prohibited as 
unclean. Peter came to Czesarea, made the profound 
and decisive acknowledgment that God accepts in every 
nation him 'that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness,’ preached Jesus, saw the descent of the Spirit 
upon the little Gentile company, and baptized them 
(Acts10}. This proved the turning-point in the opinion 
of the church at Jerusalem (chap.11), and prepared the 
way for the acceptance of the missionary labours of 
Paul, to which from this stage onwards the Book of 
Acts is devoted. 

Ceesarea is next mentioned as the scene of the awful 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (1219), to whose government 
it had been given over: some of its coins bear his 
superscription (Madden, Coins of the Jews, 133, 136). 
After him it passed again to the Roman procurator 
of Judzea, and became the chief garrison of the troops 
under him. Paul arrived at Caesarea on. his voyage 
from Ephesus (Acts1822), and there he was tried with 
a fairness and security that were impossible in Jeru- 
salem (chap.25). The contrast between the two cities, 
which is so evident in this story, proves how thoroughly 
Roman and imperial Czesarea was. Besides receiving 
so fair a trial, Paul, during his two years of residence 
in the town, was not threatened by the Jews, as he had 
been in Jerusalem. From the harbour of Ceesarea. Paul 
sailed on his voyage to Italy (271). 

The subsequent history of the town in soon told. Contests 
between its Jewish and Gentile inhabitants led to, and were 


among the first incidents of, the great revolt of 

6. Later the Jews against Rome AE A.D. (Jos. Ant. xx. 

i 8795 Bit. 137 1447 '181 vii. 8 Vespasian 
dant made he town his a Naess and wae there 
proclaimed emperor in 69. He established there a colony, hut 
without the 'jus Italicum,’ under the title Prima Flavin Augusta 
Caesarea to which, under Alexander Severns, was added Metro- 
polis Provincie Syriz Palestine: (Pliny, W/V v.18 69 2 and coins 
in De Saulcy, Vum, de Ja T.S. 312 g pl. vii.). This deter- 
mined the rank of Csesarea in the subsequent organisation of 
the Church. Its bishop became the Metropolitan of Sjria: 
Eusebius occupied the officefrom 315 to 318. Origen had made 
it his home. ‘ocopius was born there. When the Arabs came 
it was still the headquarters of the commander of the imperial 
troops ; in 638 it was occupied by 'Ahu ‘Obeida, Like all the 
coast towns, it lost under Arab domination the supremacy which 
the Greek masters of Syria, in their necessity for a centre of 
power on the sea, had bestowed upon it. It became a count 
town, known only for its agricultural produce (Le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 474). Vhe advent of a western power with 
the Crusadersrevived it for a little ; Baldwin II, took it in rro2, 
and rebuilt it 5 the present ruins_are mostly of Crusaders’ 
masonry. Saladin took it in 1187, Richard IL. inxrgr ; and St. 
Louis added to its fortifications. It was finally demolished hy 
the Sultan Bibars in 1265, and since his time has lain in ruin. 
(See further on details Reland, Pal. 670%; Schiirer, Hist. 
484 7% 5 GASm. HG138 f#-). 


2, Caesarea Philippi (kaicaplelia H biAttTTTOYs 
both in NT [Ti. WH] and Jos.), so called after its 


rs} founder, PHILIP (see HERODIAN FAMILY, 


7. Site of “* 6) the tetrarch, son of Herod, to whom 
Philippi. the district was granted in 4 B.C., occu 


pied a site which had been of the utmost religious 
1 Philo, Legat. ad Cajyum, 38, mentions the S«Baoretov. 
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CAGE 


and military importance from remote antiquity. Just 
under the S, buttress of Hermon, at the head of the 
Jordan valley, about 1150 ft. above the sea, is a high 
cliff of limestone (‘from too to 150 ft.,' Robinson, 
LBR 406) reddened by the water, infused with iron, 
that oozes over it from above. A cavern occupies 
the lower part of the cliff, filled with the debris of its 
upper portion, and from this debris there breaks one of 
the sources of the Jordan. It is probably the sanctuary 
known as BAAL-GAD (g.w.) or Baal-hernion.1 Close 
by is a steep hill, crowned with the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle, Kal'at es-Subébeh, and at its foot the miserable 
village of Banias. Probably here (GASm. 4G 480), 
rather than at Tellel-Kadi, the site favoured by most 
authorities, lay the city of Laish that was afterwards 
DAN (¢.v.). 

The place must have been early occupied by the 

Greeks, both because of its sanctity, and because of its 

3 strategical position. Polybius (1618 

8. Its history 281) mentions it as the scene of the 

and name, great battle in which Antiochus the 

Great won Palestine from the Ptolemies. The Greeks 
displaced the worship of Baal by that of Pan. 

The cave, in which there is still legible an inscription, Mavi 
Te Kat. Nvpdats, was called 7) Tdveov (Jos. And. xv. 103, BF 
i, 213 iii. 107), a name afterwards extended to the whole hill 
(Eus. NE 717). The village and the country around were 
designated by a feminine form of the same adjective, Haveds or 
Tlaveds (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2 1 xv. 103 xvii. 87, etc.; Pliny, v. 1874). 

In 20 B.C, Herod, having received the district from 
Augustus on the death of Zenoddrus, the previous lord 
of these parts (Azz. xv. 103 B/ i. 213), built a temple to 
Augustus and set in it the emperor's bust. The first 
year that it came into his possession, 3-2 B.C., Philip 
the Tetrarch founded his new town, and called it 
Caesarea after Augustus (Azz. xviii. 21 B/ ii. 91; coins 
in De Saulcy, Mum. de la T.S. 313 f- pl. xviii.). So 
it came to he known as Philip's Caesarea (A xz. xx. 93}, 
or as Caesarea Panias (see the coins). When Philip 
died the Romans administered the district directly, both 
before Agrippa I. to whom it was given, and in the 
interval between him and Agrippa II., who embellished 
it and changed the official designation to Negwvids in 
honour of Nero (And. xx.94). The town's full title was 
‘ Caesarea Sebasti, Sacred and with Rights of Sanctuary 
under Paneion’ (De Saulcy, pl. xviii.8). Later the 
name Caesarea was dropped and Paneas survived, the 
Arabs when they came changing it to its present form 
of Banias, A shrine of El-Khidr(=Elias=St, George) 
now occupies the site of the temple to Augustus. 

Caesarea Philippi is twice mentioned in the Gospels. 
Jesus is said to have come not to the town itself. but to 
the parts (r& yépy, Mt. 1613} or villages 
thereof (Mk. 827). Probably he avoided 
it as he avoided other Gentile centres 
(2.2.5 Tiberias) established by the Herods, hut in the 
great saying which he is said to have uttered in this 
neighbourhood, ‘ Thou art Peter and on this rock will 
I build my church,’ it is possible to see some reference 
by contrast to the heathen worship founded upon that 
cliff of immemorial sanctity above the source of Jordan. 

In the Jewish war Vespasian rested his troops in Czesarea 
(Jos. B/ iii. 97) and in celebration of the close of the war Titus 
and_Agrippa If. exhibited shows on a large scale (Zé. vii. 24 
In Christian timesCzesarea Philippi was the seat of a bishop; and 
Eusebius (HE 61S) relates that the woman whom Christ healed 
of an issue of bl (Lk. 843) was a native of the town, where a 
statue commemorated her cure. Castle and town were the sub. 
ject of frequent contests hy both sides during the Crusades. 
For further details see Rel. Pad, ‘ Paneas’* Schirer, His¢, 
iii, 132 5 Stanley, SP 392; GASm. AG 4737 G.A.s, 


CAGE. Cages (or rather wicker-baskets, cp Am. 
82) for confining birds in are mentioned twice in EV 
(see FOWLS, § 10): (1) in Jer.527 the houses of the 
wicked are as full of (the grains of) deceit as a cage (ax 
hélib = khwBbs, AV™E: 'coop,' rayis [BKAQ)]) is full of 
birds; and (2) in Ecclus. 1130 the heart of a proud man 


forene 
reterences, 


1 Once corruptly BAAL-HAMON (9.z.} 
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CAIN 


3 like a decoy partridge in a cage (or basket : év Kap- 
dd\kw [BSA], cp Ar. Zértall¥#, a fruit-basket). A 
age (1) for lions also is mentioned in Ezek. 199 RV 
see LION). 


(3) $vAaxy, rendered 'hold' and 'cage' in Rev,182 (RV 
hold’), denotes rather a prison (so RVmg.). 


CAIAPHAS (kaixdac [Ti], kalddbac [WH], 
<atdac [CDabc]), Mt. 263 Lk.32 Jn. 18x3, or perhaps 
Zaiphas. See ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS. 


CAIN (}}213; [za]kanaeim [B], [zanw] akeim— 
é, PPM: MIL (AL, [zanoy] aken [L]), a town in 
he hill country of Judah (Josh. 1557), may possibly be 
he mod. Yasiz, 3 m. SE. from Hebron (PEF Mem. ii, 
312, 371; but seeGASm. HG 278). Cp AMALEK, § 6. 


CAIN (}*) ; kain [ADEL], caz). In Gen. 4 we 
aave accounts of two different Cains, linked together by 
-he editor. The proof of this will be briefly indicated 
below (§§ 2-4); it will be convenient to treat first the 
more ancient and simpler of the two stories. 

I. Cain is the name of the hero who in Gen. 417 is 


represented as the founder of the city 
r 1 = . a 

Lene city- of Enoch! (H&ndk). The name evi 
Gen. 477 Sof 


dently comes from an early, though not 
a genuine Hebrew, tradition ; another 
document (59 f) gives it as CAINAN (g.v.). Its natural 
meanings are ‘smith,' ‘artificer' (Ar. Za¢z, Aram. 
haindya) 3? for the connection with £and, ‘ to produce’ 
(also ‘to acquire’), suggested in Gen. 41, is philologi- 
cally difficult. The more general sense ‘ artificer’ suits 
best for Cain the city-builder, and the more special one 
‘smith’ for the second part of the compound name 
Tubal-cain. Both these names are attached to heroes 
who at the outset of the tradition must have possessed 
a divine character (see CAINITES, §§ 5, 10). 
2, The central figure of the narrative in Gen. 42)-16 


also is called Cain. 
2. The nomad of The story has come to us in a somewhat 
Gen, 425-16, 


abbreviated form. Its substance is as 

follows. Once upon a time Cain and his 
brother Abel sacrificed to YahwsS. ‘ain, being a husband- 
man, brought of the fruits of the ground ; Abel, as a shepherd, 
offered the fat parts of some of his first-bornlambs (cp Nu. 1817}. 
Both, as was usual in ancient religion, looked for a visible sign 
that their gifts were_ accepted. at the expected sign was at 
the sanctuary to which they resorted, we are not told (¢p WRS, 
Rel. Senz(2)'r78), and we may pass over later conjectures. At 
any rate, we learn that only Abel's sacrifice was accepted (see 
ABEL fi). Now Cain, had be been wise, would have demeaned 
himself humbly towards Abel, for who can say to God, What 
doest thou? (Job 7: Instead of this, he cherished evil 
thoughts, as an_ oracle, pataps sought by Cain, warned him. 
"And Yahwi: said to Cain, y art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? Surely, if thou doest well, thou canst 
lift up thy head, and if thou doest not well, thy sin must cause 
it to fall : from irritating words abstain, and thou take heed to 
thyself? And Cain quarrelled with his hrother Abel, and when 
they were in the open country .. . 5 and Cain assaulted his 
hrother Abel, and slew him. Then follows a fresh oracle, 
containing a curse upon Cain, who is condemned, not only to 
banishment @ Hom. /?, 2665), but also to a life of restless 
wandering. The curse, however, is mitigated by the promise of 
protection against outrage, hy means _of a ‘sign’ which will 
indicate that Cain is under the care of Yahwé, 


According to the older commentators, with whom 


1 See, however, col. 623, note 3. 

2 Di. and Del. support this etymology by the very doubtful 
43"p commonly rendered 'his spear’ (so GBAL), 2 Sam. 2116, 
where a better reading is ‘$27, 'his helmet’ (Kau. 4S, Bu., 
H. P. Smith, after Klo.). ° ; 

3 Eve exclaims, sin~-ng post nap, 22. ‘I,have wrought, or 
produced, a man with the help nd Yahwe.” This can ardly 
be right ; ns is too vague, and the variations of the comment- 
ators prove their dissatisfaction with the text. On Marti'sview 
see gol. 621, a. 2, Consideringthat 3p is one of the words mean- 
ing tocreate’ (see CREATION, § 30), we may assume that Eve, 
in the pride of her motherhood, likens herself to her God, and says, 
"I have created a man even as Yahwé.’ Targ. Onk. reads for 
nw. nyp. This is nearer the truth. ny probably comes from 
ny, yd fell out, and was confounded with ® (cp Judg. 
1415). 

4 Che. £xZ. T., July 1899; cp Box, 28., June 1899, and Ball 
(SBO7). 
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even Delitzsch must be’ grouped, this is the same Cain 

3. Not as the builder af the first city, and he is 

bane eon also the first-born son of the first man. 

2 am. This view is critically untenable (see 
CAINITES, § 2),mainly on account of the improbabilities 
of the course of events which it assumes. 

The first man has been, as we know, driven out of Paradise 
fortransgressing adivinecommand. According to the traditional 
view, however, his first-born son Cain is so little impressed by 
the punishment that he murders his own brother. More than 
this, he becomes the direct ancestor of another murderer, who 
apparently goes unpunished, and who is also (contrary to_the 
spirit of 218) a poet Now note another point. The 
original dwelling of Cain is not, as we are to suppose was that 
of the first man and his wife after their expulsion from Paradise, 
to the east of the garden of Eden (see 324), but in a cultivated 
and well-peopled Iand where Yahwé is worshipped with sacri- 
fices, and holds familiar intercourse with men (even with Cain) 
—apparently §, Palestine (on 416 see later). Nor is there any 
curse upon the ground which Cain rills ; it is his own self-caused 
curse that drives him unwillingly into the land of wandering— 
z.é., into the desert. There, however, without any explanation, 
he gives up his unsettled life, and advances further in civilisation 
than before. He builds a ‘city.’ This is not to be explained 
by the ingenious remark1 that even nomad tribes in Arabia 
have central market stations (Ar. garya, plur. £uré), for “city’ 
is evidently used as a Parties term; Cain is as much a city- 
builder as Nimrod, and only as such (or, upon Budde’s theory, 
as the father of a city-builder) could he find a place in the 
Hebrew legend of civilisation. How are these inconsistent 
statements to be reconciled? Every possible way has been 
tried and has failed. It was high time to apply the ed of 
analysis; and no one who has once done this will wish to 
return to past theories (see CainITEs, § 2). 


It may be assumed, then, that the story of Cain and 
Abel once had an independent existence, and circulated 
4. Aricin o at one of the sanctuaries of Southern 

* story. Palestine. It is probably not a borrowed 

Canaanitish myth, but an independent 
Israelitish attempt to explain the strange phenomena of 
nomad life—the perpetual wandering in the desert and 
the cruelly excessive development of the custom (in itself 
a perfectly legitimate one, according to the Israelites) of 
vengeance for bloodshed. As Robertson Smith (follow- 
ing Wellhausen) rightlyremarks, Cain is the embodiment 
of ’the old Hebrew conception of the lawless nomad 
life, where only the blood-feud prevents the wanderer in 
the desert from falling a victim to the first man who 
meets him,‘ and the mark which Yahwé sets on Cain’s 
person for his protection is ‘the s#a7# or tribal mark (cp 
ow), without which the ancient form of blood-feud, as 
the affair of a whole stock, however scattered, and not 
of near relatives alone, could hardly have been 
worked’? (cp KINSHIP, §1 f, and CUTTINGS, § 1). 
Now we can guess why the nomad of the story is called 

Cain; Cain .is the eponym of the Kenites 

6. Source Dee 
of name. (Who are in fact called 12; but cp AMALEK, 
6 St) whose close alliance with -the 
Israelites and location in the wilderness of Judah are 
well known. That the Kenites should be so well 
acquainted with a more civilised mode of life, and yet 
adhere to their nomadic customs, was a surprise to the 
Israelites, and the story of Cain and Abel grew up to 
account for it. Nothing but a curse seemed to explain 
this inveterate repugnance to city life, and a curse im- 
plied guilt; while the unbridled vindictiveness of the 
nomads (see GOEL, § 2 7.) was explicable only by a com- 
passionate command of Yahwé, who after all was the 
God of the Kenites as well as of the Israelites,.so that 
the distinguishing mark of this tribe was also a’sign that 
its members worshipped Yahwé and were under his 
protection. Cain, then, represents the nomad tribe best 
known to the Israelites. He is contrasted with Abel 
(z.e. the ‘herdman’; see ABEL [i.]), because the pastoral 

i Halévy RE/ 1412, 

2 W.R. Smith, KinshigZ, 21534; cp Stade, ZATW 1a, 299 7 
[’'o4]. Marti (Lit. Centralbi, May 22, 1897) finds a prophetic 
reference to this mark in Gen. 41, pointing px, and rendering I 
have acquired a man, a bearer of the sign of Yahwe,’ So inde- 
pendently Zeydner [7.4 TW 18120 77. ('98)]; but the sign is 
surely not circumcision. See Stade, of. ‘¢iz. 267. 

8 Ewald suggested this (Hist. 1271), The theory is most 
fully worked out by Stade, not, however, without extravagances 
(seé AMALEK, § 7). 
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ife, when combined with a fixed domicile, seemed to 
he Israelites the ideal one. That the Kenites them- 
‘elves would have sanctioned this portrait of their 
sponym is not probable. They presumably represented 
iim with some of the noble features natural to a hero of 
colar origin. We cannot, therefore, say with Neubauer 
PSBA 11283) that the story of Cain and Abel is a 
ragment of Kenite folk-lore. 

To the member of the Yahwist circle who worked up 
he two (not to say three) Cain stories together we, may 
rscribe-4 1 2a, and the words ‘on the east of Eden’ 
nv. 16. The addition of the latter words converts +) 
n the poetical phrase 5}3 pe, * land of wandering ’—de- 
‘ived presumably from the old tradition—-into a prosaic 
oxxoper name, which is boldly identified by Sayce and 
Boscawen with the land af the Manda or nomads—z.e., 
-he mountain ranges of Kurdistan and Luristan. The 
original narrator meant presumably the land between 
Judah and Edom, where the Kenites lived. 

The above contains some fresh points; but Stade’s essay, 
Das Kainszeichen, ZATIV 14 2507, 1b157.% [o4-’o5)= 
Akademische Reden [99], 229-273, gives the most complete 


critical treatment of the ‘subject.’ Cp Houtsma, ‘Israél en 
Qain,’ TAT, °76, pp. 82-98. T. KC. 


CAINAN, or rather, as in 1Ch. t2 and RV, 


KENAN C2R ; KAINAN [BAL]). 4. The son of Enosh 
(Gen. 59-14), That Kenan is a humanised god has 
been shown already (see CAIN, § 1); Cain and Kenan 
are forms of one name (cpLot and Lotan). PP OF pp, it 
may be added, is the name af a god in Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions (ZDAZG 3186; C/S 4, no. 20; WRS, Fel. Sem.) 43). 

2. A son of Arphaxad in @4DEL of Gen. 1024 (Kaivay. [A]) 
1113, and therefore in Lk, 336. Thename isdue toan interpola- 
tion, made in order to bring out ten members in the genealogy of 
Gen. llro-26. The real tenth from Noah, however, is Terah, 
the father of Abraham. T. KC 
. CAINITES, the name generally given to the 
descendants of Cain mentioned in Gen.417-24. Tra- 

1. Hebrew dition, as Ewald said long ago, is the 
commencement and the native soil of all 
Tradition. narrative and of all history, and its circle 
tends continually to expand, as the curiosity of a people 
awakens to fresh objects, and as foreign traditions are 
intermixed with those @home growth. Questions about 
the origins of things are especially prone to crowd into 
the circle of tradition, and, when the various traditions 
respecting remote antiquity come to be arranged, it is 
natural to connect them by a thread of genealogy. 
There is areal, though but half-conscious, sense among 
the arrangers that what is being produced is not history 
but a working substitute for it, and so there is the less 
scruple in taking considerable liberties with the form of 
the traditions, many of which indeed, being of diverse 
origin, are inconsistent. The Hebrew traditionists, in 
particular, were evidently filled with a desire to bring 
the traditions into harmony with the purest Hebrew 
spirit. In minor matters they agree with the tradition- 
ists of other nations : in particular they limit the super- 
abundant material for genealogies by the use of round 
numbers, especially ten.. 

Much progress has been made in the study of Gen. 4 
and 5 since Ewald‘s time; but that profound critic has 

the credit of having already noticed 
2. Gen. 417-24. that the story of Cain and Abel is not 
as early as the genealogy which follows. This conclu- 
sion may now be taken as settled : Gen. 42-36 and 17-24 
are, generally speaking, derived from separate tradi- 
tional sources.1_ Both sections are indeed Yahwistic ; 
but the tone and character of their contents is radically 
different. 

The true meaning of Gen. 417-24 was seen first by 
Wellhausen. The section contains relics of an Tsrael- 
itish legend which made no reference to,the destruction 
of the old order of things by a deluge, and traced the 


1 See Wellh. JDT, 1876, p. 399 7. (=CA! 104), who was 
followed by WRS, #B(®), art. ‘Lamech' ('82), and Che. EB), 
art. ‘Deluge’ [’77]. SoRyle, Zarly Narratives, P['92). 
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beginnings of the existing civilisations. The legend is 
partly based on nature-myths, for the Hebrews were 
not as unmythological as Renan once supposed. Their 
myths, however, were to a large extent borrowed: 
when the Hebrews stepped into the inheritance of 
Canaanitish culture, they could not help adopting in 
part the answers which the Canaanites had given to the 
question, ‘ Whence came civilisation?’ 
The Canaanitish culture-legend is unhappily lost ; but 
the fragments of Philo of Byblus (Muller. #7”. Hist. 
3. Canaanitish Gy. 3566), when critically treated, 
Cult 1 a reveal some of the elements of two 
mivure-teFeNG.  phoenician culture-legends, in one of 
which the invention of the useful arts and of occupations 
was ascribed to divine beings, whilst in the other it was 
ascribed to men (Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. Mythen, 
1407 # ; cp PHazniciA). Bérdssus, too, as far as we 
can judge from fragmentary reports, appears to have 
accounted for knowledge of the arts by a series of mani- 
festations of a divine being called Oannes, which took 
place in the days of the first seven antediluvian kings of 
Babylon (Lenormant, Les Origines, 1 588 f. ). This sub- 
stantially agrees with the statements of the tablets that 
the bringers of culture were the great gods, such as Ea, 
*the lord of wisdom,’ and his more active firstborn son 
Marduk (Merodach),the creator. A striking confirma- 
tion of this is supplied by the mythic story translated by 
Pinches [see CREATION, § 16 (c)], where Marduk is 
said to have made, not only the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, but also cities and temples.1  City-building 
is in fact everywhere one of the characteristic actions of 
humanised nature-deities (Osiris, Jemshid, etc.), and it 
would be inevitable that the civilised Canaanites should 
trace the origin of cities to semi-divine heroes (fpsPéwy 
yévos dvip&v, 77. 1233), if not to the creator himself. 
Still, though the Canaanitish culture-myth ‘is lost, we 
may be sure of one point—viz., that it was largely in- 
fluenced by Babylonian myths, the supremacy of Baby- 
lonian culture in Palestine at a remote age being amply 
proved by the Amarna tablets. 
When, therefore, we find in Bérdssus? a list of ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the mythic history of 
Babylonia, it is not unnatural to suppose 
4, List of that the genealogy of the ten patriarchs in 
Berossus. Gen. 5,to which the shorter one in Gen. 4 
is so closely allied, is derived from it, and to attempt 
conjectural identifications of the Hebrew and of the Hel- 
Jenised Babylonian names. This course, which has been 
adopted by Hommel, the present writer does not think 
it prudent to take, (1) because we are ignorant of the 
phases through which the Berossian list has passed, and 
(2) because of the violent hypotheses to which this course 
would often drive us. 
By taking the Hebrew names, however, one by one, 
and using Babylonian clues, it does not seem hopeless 
B. Cai to reach probable results. CAIN, for in- 
» GA ance — the name which meets us first — 
means ‘artificer.’ Can we avoid regarding this as the 
translation of a title of the divine demiurge, borrowed 
from Babylonia through the medium of the Canaanites ? 
6.E h Moreover since ENOCH, the son of Cain, 
+ eettoch. evidently belongs to the same legend, and 
indeed shares with his father the honour of the foundation 
of the first city® (to which his own name is given), we 
cannot hesitate to regard Enoch too as of divine origin. 
This view, indeed, is as good as proved if the statements 


1 RP2% 6x10; Zimmem in Gunkel’s Schdff 120, Cp these 
lines (Obv. 37, 39, 40}— 


Lord Merodach [constructed the house], he built the city, 


ile built the city of Niffer], he built E-kura the temple, 
e built the city Erech, he built E-anna the temple. 


2 Fragn, ix.-xi, in Lenormant, Essai de Come. sur Bérose, 
241-251. 
3 Or did Enoch not rather build the city himself? So Budde, 
who emends })3 pw, ‘after his son’s name,’ intoypy3 ‘after his 
own name’ (Urgesch. 120 77), thus, making “Eno? h e subject 
of the verbs ‘builded’ and ‘called. 
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in Gen. 522-24 (P) are traditional! We are told that 
Enoch lived 365 ykars (asolar number),” that he ‘ walked 
with God, and (then) disappeared, for God had taken 
aim.” The number is attested alike by the Hebrew, the 
Sam. and the LXX text, and even if we lay but little 
stress on that, the phrases quoted seem unmistakably 
primitive, and imply that, in the original form of the 
story, Enoch was a semi-divine hero who, at the close 
of his earthly days, was taken to the paradise of God.4 
When, too, we consider the clear parallelisin between 
Enoch and Noah, and between Noah and Xisuthrus or 
Par-napistim (the hero of the Babylonian Flood-story ; 
see DELUGE, § 2), it becomes reasonable to identify 
Enoch with Par-napistim's great visitor in Paradise (he 
went there to obtain healing for his leprosy), whose 
name is perhaps most correctly read GilgameS.  Gil- 
games, like Enoch, is a divine being— whether we 
regard him as a hero who becomes a god, or (more 
plausibly) as a god who becomes a hero, is a matter of 
indifference — and like Enoch he is associated with the 
sun.4 As Enoch in the Hebrew tradition is the an- 
cestor of Noah, so (inverting the relation) Par-napistim, 
the Babylonian Noah, is the ancestor of GilgameS. The 
latter is said to have crossed the ‘ waters of death's to 
pay a visit to Par-napiStim in Paradise, and we may 
presume that, in the earlier form of the Hebrew narra- 
tive, his counterpart (whose original name was certainly 
not Noah) received the same reward as Enoch for 
* walking with God.’ Both Par-napiStim and Enoch are 
distinguished for their piety, and not only GilgameS but 
also Enoch (as we may infer from the emended text of 
Ezek.283, and as is expressly stated in the Book of 
Enoch, which has a substratum of genuine, even if 
turbid, tradition),® has been initiated into secret lore, 
and knows both the past and the future. Lastly, Enoch 
gave his name to the city of Enoch, which at any rate 
implies lordship (cp ‘city of David,’ 2 S.579; ‘castle 
of Sennacherib,’ KB 289; and see 2 S.1228); and 
perhaps in the primitive myth was even represented as 
its builder. So Erech, of which the ideographic name 
is Unuki or Unuk (2.e. the dwelling), is incidentally 
called in the epic ‘the city of GilgameS,’ GilgameS being 
at once its king and (according to an old text) its 
builder.7 Why the Hebrew compiler did not adopt 
GilgameS as well as Unuk from his Babylonian in- 
formant,’ we cannot tell. The foundation of the 

1 It is plain that there must have been some fairly complete 
account of Enoch in P’s time; indeed, the references in k. 
1414 283 (emended text) imply suchan account in‘exilic times. 
See Enocu, § 1 L 

2 The Chaldeans at first estimated the duration of the astro- 
nomical_revolution of the sun at 365 days, afterwards at 364} 
days. Tothis they accommodated their civil year of 360 days 
by means of an intercalated cycle (Lenormant, Les Urigines, 
1250). Cp YEAR, § 5. 

3 The syptian kings, as sons of Rd, were said (as early as 
the Pyramid Texts) to ascend to heaven, borne by the mystic 


griffincalled seve/(see SERAPHIM). 

4 We know from another text that Gilgameé was the vicegerent 
of the sun-god (Jeremias, of. cz#, 3). Hommel makes Gilgame& 
a form of Gihil the fire-god (GibilgamiS) On the epic of 
GilgameS see DeLucE, § 2, and Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyri@, chap. 23, p. 4673 [The present article was 
written before the appearance of Prof. Jastrow’s work.] 

5 On the ‘waters of death’ in the legend see Maspero, 585; 
Jeremias, 87. The same mythic stream _is found in a very 
mythological section of a psalm (Ps.185[4]), where the ‘floods 
of Death’ (ny Say) are parallel to the ‘floods of Perdition’ 
(byrb3 +53 5 see BELIAL, § 2). So Che. Ps.(?). ad 

6 On both points see Enocw, § 2. Di, was before his time 
when, in 1853, he admitted that the late lesend of Enoch might 
oma have some traditional basis(Das Buch Henoch, p. 
xxvii). . 

7 See Jeremias, of. cit, 17, and cp the inscription quoted 
from Hilprecht by Winckler (40 377) and Hommel (44#77" 
29), in which occur the words ‘the walls of Erech, the ancient 
building of GilgameS.’ 

8 The theory here advocated is that David’s Bahylonian scribe 
Suavsya brought several Pan myths and legends to 
Palestine, including that of the hero Gilgame3, king of Unuk or 
Erech. He thus opened a fresh period of Babylonian influence 
on Palestine. Hilprecht’s Raiser AS increased probabilit 
to the identification of Enoch with Unuk, which was already 
proposed by Sayce in 1887(//28. Lect. 185), 
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extremely ancient city of Erech (before 4506 B.C, 
Hilprecht), however, was at any rate well worthy of 
mention in the Hebrew culture-legend. It is, in the 
present writer's opinion, not improbable that Enoch 
once occupied a still more dignified position as hero of 
the Israelitish Flood-story (see NOAH, DELUGE, § 17) . 

We take the next three names together. The last of 
them is evidently not a divine title, but a simple hero- 

name. This prepares us to expect that 

7. Trad, ie first and second may be s I 

Mehujael the first and second may be so too. In 

* Rabylonia, if Alorus, the first king in the 
Methuselah. Berossian list, may be identified with some 
one of the great deities, his successors at any rate are 
only demi-gods or extraordinary men. Moreover, to 
appreciate the Hebrew culture-legend, it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that when the city of Enoch had, by 
divine help, been erected, there was still plenty of work 
for semi-divinemen to do in triumphing over wild beasts 
and barbarians. The hunting exploits of GilgameS 
(who was first reduced from being a fire-god to the pro- 
portions of a heroic man, and then restored in the same 
legend to the divine company) have in all probability a 
historical kernel. It is easy to believe, too, that the 
hero called METHUSAEL (Syvanp 5 as if ALutu-Sa-ili, 
‘the liegeman of God'; Mafoveara [AL]; Mathusael ; 
Gen. 4:8f)}, or, following the better reading of GAL, 
Methuselah (‘the liegeman of Sarfz'), was originally 
viewed as a king who taught men good laws and 
restrained wild animals and wild men. 

The origin of the first of these names is obscure. 
Jered (so t Ch.i2 AV) or JARED (g.v. for Gr. read- 
ings ; Gen. 52g} might indeed he an adaptation of the 
Babylonian Arad in Arad-Sin (‘servant of Sin, the 
moon-god'), which would be a possible title of the 
hero GilgameS (see tablet ix. of the epic). IRAD (g.v. ; 
Gen. 418) or rather Erad (cp @§4PEL Tarda8) is, however, 
text-critically a better reading, and to connect this with 
the city of Eridu? is not free from objections. Probably 
the word is based on a contraction of some Babylonian 
name. The next name, which is best read, with 
Lagarde and Robertson Smith, not MEHUJAEL (g.v.} 
but Mahalalel, can be well explained by the help of the 
Berossian hero-names ’Au#dwv, ’AutAdapos. Mahalal 
is a Hebraised form of the common Babylonian word 
amil, ‘man’ (cp EVIL-MERODACH); the final syllable, 
-el, is a substitute for some Babylonian divine name. 
Selah in METHUSELAH (nbgknp, Gen. Barf 25 f° 1 Ch. 
13h; wa@ovoada [AL], wad@. [R in 1Ch.13]; Mathe- 
sala) is doubtless Babylonian; it is reasonable to see 
in it a Hebraised form of Sarfz, ‘brilliant’ (Jensen) or 
‘gigantic, very sttong’ (Del.), which is an epithet of 
Gibil the fire-god, and Ninib (?) the god of the eastern 
sun.? One of the royal names in the Berossian list is 
*Ayéuattuos, which Friedr. Delitzsch and Hommel explain 
Amil (Amél) Sin—i.e., ‘liegeman of Sin,’—and, with 
great probability, identify with Methuselah. The 
moon-god in fact well deserves the title Jar%, and the 
traditional connection of the Hebrews with Haran and 
Ur makes some veiled references to the moon-god almost 
indispensable in the culture-legend. 

Lamech (9; Aawex [BAL; Ti. WH]; Lamech; 
Gen. 418-24 25-31 r Ch. 13 Lk. 336{} must have been 

8. Lamech. °” important personage in the old Hebrew 

" * culture-legend, for in the earlier of the two 
genealogies not only his three sons, but also his two wives 
and his daughter, are mentioned by name. His own 
name admits of no explanation from the best-known 
Semitic languages, nor is it at all necessary that it should 
be specially appropriate for the barbaric eulogist of blood- 
vengeance who speaks in Gen. 4235 It is a needless 


1 So Sayce (Hib. Lect. 183), who infers from Gen.5 18 that 


Erech (Unuk) received its li culture from Eridu. Gen. 
418, Lee ete Enoch the father of Trad. 


2 Jensen, Kosmol, 105, 464. So Hommel (2.2. Exf, Times 
8 463), who adopts the form Sarrahu (this is Found’ with the 
determinative zzz, god’). 
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assumption that the song of Lamecb is ‘an exultant boast 
and menace cnlled forth by Lnmech's savage delight at 
finding himself possessed of the new and effectiveweapons 
devised by his son Tubal-cain.'! The song must be 
interpreted by itself, without preconceived opinions. In 
it the hero declares that not only seven lives (as in the 
case of ‘Cain'), but seventy-seven, will be required to 
avenge the blood of murdered ‘Lamech.' This implies 
that Lamech's story was once told in connection with that 
of Cain the murderer : in’ fact, that Lamech, like Cain, 
is the representative of a tribe, and speaks thus fiercely 
out of regard for tribal honour, which to him consists 
in the strict exaction of vengeance for blood.? Still, the 
Lamech who is descended from Enoch ought to have 
some importance in the development of culture; he 
cannot be merely a bloodthirsty nomad. It would seem, 
then, that the Lamech of Gen. 418 was originally dis- 
tinct from the Lamech of 23. The latter is, properly, 
the personification of a nomad tribe which named itself 
after the divine hero Lamech, just as Kain (or the 
Kenites) named itself after the divine hero Kain or Cain. 
What, then, does the divine hero's name mean? Sayce 
and Hommel connect it with Lamga (=Ass. naggar, 
‘ artificer'), a non-Semitic title of the moon-god. This is 
plausible, though the Assyrian title zaggar is applied 
also to Ea. A fragment may have been introduced here 
from a fresh culture-legend which took for its starting- 
point another divine teacher, the 'begetter of gods and 
men,' ‘ whose will created law and justice.' ® 
The names of Juamech’s two wives are, of course, de- 
rived from the poem in Gen. 423. Sayce and Hoscawen 
would make them feminine lunar deities 
—one named Darkness, the other Shadow 
-——but without indicating any similar titles 
of the moon in the tablets. Probably the poet simply 
gave the tribal hero's wives the most becoming names 
he could think of. ADAH (aay Ada [AE], Adda [L]; 
Ada; Gen. 419-23) may have been known to him 
already as the name of a wife of Esau (Gen. 362, P; 
hut from an older source; see ADAH, 2), and ZILLAH 
(nbs, ‘shadow’; ZedAa [AEL]; Sella; Gen. 419-23) 
was a suggestive description of a noble chieftainess, 
whose presence was like a refresh'ng and protecting 
shade (Is.822). NAAMAH (npyn § 67; vocua [AE], 
-mpa.[L]; NMoema > Gen. 422), too, the daughter 
of Zillah, may derive her name ('gracious') from 
her supposed physical and moral charms; another 
of Esau's wives bears the equivalent name Basemath 
(Gen. 363). It is possible, however, that, as she is the 
sister of Tubal-cain, her name may be of mythic origin,* 
and that she had a #/e of her own in the original story. 
TUBAL-CAIN is described in Gen. 422 (emended text) 
as ‘the father of all those who work in bronze and iron.' 
. At first sight the name might seem to 
10:-Duhel-care belong to the heros eponynnts of Tubal 
(so Lenorman:), which was a people famous for its 
‘instruments of bronze’ in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
2713). Tubal, however, was much too far from Pales- 
tine to be mentioned here, and 7@éa/ in the time of ASur- 
bani-pal seems rather to have been famous for horses 
(COT166). Above all, it is difficult to disregard the 
general tradition of antiquity that the first worker in 
metal was a divine being (cp Enoch81, where the fallen 
angel Azazel. teaches this art). Tubal-cain, then, is 
probably like xovewp (the Phcenician Hephaistos >), a 
humanised god, and the first part of the name is pre- 
sumably not of Persian but of Babylonian origin.® It 


R amaely’ 
# Twives. s 


fe nae, Early Bible Songs, 159, following Ewald and 
udde. 

2 CpSt, ZATW, 14208 ['o4]= Akad. Reden, 259. 

3 Hymn to the doon-god, Sayce, Hibbert Lect, 160f. 

4 So WRS (Z8(®), art. 'Lamech'), comparing ‘ Naaman,’ 
originally a divine title. Cp Lenormant, Zes Origines, 200 /. 

5 See Philo of Bvblus in Eus. PZ i, 100, and see CREATION. 
§7, Poa@nicia, ° 

8 We can hardly derive the name from Bil-gi (=Gibil) with 
Ball, and it ‘is the merest coincidence that ‘44a? or ¢#aé in 
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should be noticed that -cazz in Tubal-cain is wanting 
in @ (@08eX [AEL]). Probably it was added to explain 
why the hero was regarded as the father of smiths. 
Tribal is, in fact, probably a pale form of the god of 
the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku; but, of course, he is 
not only a fire-god. Like Gibil and like Hephaistos 
(see Roscher, Lex.), he is the heavenly smith (6 fitly 
calls him yaAxeds, a term which in /7. 15309 is applied 
to Hephaistos), and was perhaps once addressed in the 
words of a famous Babylonian hymn :— 

‘Gibil, renowned hero in the land,— valiant, son of 
the Abyss, exalted in the land,—-Gibil, thy clear fiame 
breaking forth,—when it lightens up the darkness,— 
assigns to all that bears a name its own destiny ;—the 
copper and tin, it is thou who dost mix (?) them,— gold 
and silver, it is thou who meltest them.’ 4 

We may well suppose that in the earliest form of the 
Hebrew legend Tubal was the instructor of men in the 
art of getting fire. According to Philo of Byblus, fire 
was discovered by three ‘mortal men’ called Light, 
Fire, and Flame, and was produced by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. ‘This,’ remarks Robertson 
Smith,? ‘is the old Arabian way of getting fire, and 
indeed appears all over the world in early times, and 
also in later times in connection with ritual. Probably 
some ritual usage preserved the memory of the primeval 
fire-stock in Phoenicia.” There was no such ritual usage 
among the Israelites, and so the legend of the inven- 
tion of fire disappeared. 

Jabal and Jubal have names descriptive of occupations, 
and evidently of Palestinian origin. The former (sa¥; 

wer [A], -Byr [L], -7d [E]; /adeZ> Gen. 
mT, Jape yee is the ae ee of tent-dwelling 

Uda? shepherds. His name describes him, not as 
a‘ wanderer’ (Dillm. very questionably), but as a herds- 
man (cp Heb. bay, Phoen. 53, ‘ram’); it is another 
form of the name ABEL (¢.v., end). The latter, Jubal 
(bar; touBard [AEL] ; Jubal, Gen. 427), is the * father’ 
of the guild or class of musicians (cp bay, Ex. 1913, 
‘ram’s horn’). That the inventor of the 2immar and 
the ‘%gd should be the younger brother of the first 
shepherd, is certainly appropriate. One of the thirty- 
seven ‘Amu, or Asiatics, represented in the tomb of 
Hnum-hotep (see Music, § 8, JOSEPH, § 10) as desir- 
ing admission into Egypt, carries a lyre. (We must 
not quote the parallel of David, for 1 Sam. 1614-23 does 
not recognise him as a shepherd; see DAVID, § 1a, 
note). Tubal, however, is less appropriate in this 
company, partly because of his lofty origin, partly be- 
cause smiths belong more naturally to agricultural and 
city life. 

The three names Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal stand 
outside the genealogy proper, just as Shem, Ham, and 

aut Japheth stand outside the genealogy of 

re eee Noah, and Abram, Nahor, and Haran 
OrM OF USt. Sutside that of Terah. By this knot in 
the genealogical thread the editor indicates that a new 
and broader development is about to begin (Ewald). 
How is it, then, that the Cainite genealogy as it stands 
contains but six names? The parallel table in chap. 5, 
which has virtually all these names, adds three to them 
at the beginning, and one at the end. Now it is 
remarkable that the three prefixed names are also given 
in 425 f It is not improbable (cp @)} that this 
passage in a simpler form — omitting‘ again,’ ‘ another,’ 
and ‘ instead of Abel,’ etc., and adding ‘ and Enos begat 
ason, and called his name Cain ’—once stood before 417, 
and that Noah, who is the sou of Lamech in 528 £,, once 
took the place of Jabal, Jtibal, and Tubal. This would 
make the table begin Adam, Seth, Enos, Cain, and 
close Lamech, Noah. We might also restore it thus, 


‘ 
Persian means (1) dross of metal, (2) copper or iron. I regard 
the 6 as resulting from a radical zv or v, and as changing Iater 
top and /’ (Mr. J. T. Platts). 
Maspero, Dawu & Civ. 635 (see references). 
2 Burnett Lectures, second series(MS). 
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inos {=dddm), Seth, Kenan . . » Lamech, Jabal, 
Noah. This would have the advantage of retaining the 
ounder of the pastoral mode of life as the father of the 
ounder of agriculture, but seems to involve the excision 
of Jubal and Tubal. We might, more naturally 
serhaps, suppose that Jabal and Jubal were later 
idditions from another cycle of legends, and that the 
sarliest genealogy began with Cain and ended with 
Tubal, both originally divine beings. We should then 
zet a genealogy of seven. In any case we must reject 
she common view that 425 / is a fragment of a Yahwistic 
table which traced the genealogy of the Sethite side of 
the first family, and that the Sethites, according to the 
Yahwist, were good, the Cainites bad. There is no 
valid evidence that the genealogist wished to represent 
any of the Cainites as wicked, or that culture was 
opposed to religion. Cain, the city-builder, was a 
worthy son of Enos, who was the first to use forms of 
worship (see ENOS). For there was no more truly 
religious act, from a primitive point of view, than the 
building of a city. (For the continuation of this subject 
see SETHITES, ) 
Buttmann’s Mythologus, vol. i, C28), first led the criticism 
of the genealogies into the right track. “For recent discussions, 
, besides Stade’s article already referred to 
13. Literature. and Dillmann’s Gen., see Lenormant, Les 
Origines, 15; Boscawen, Exp. Times, 5 
3517 (May °94); Goldziher, Hes, Afyth. 32, 143, 127-130, Z00; 
u. Urgesch, 183-247 5 Ryle, Zarly Narratives of Genesis 
78-83. On the Berossian list of ten antediluvian patriarch; 
see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 564,74; Del. Par. 149 ; Hommel, 
PSBA, 15 243-246. he last-named scholar holds that his 
identifications, especially Amili=Enosh, Ummanu=Kainan, 
and Nibnapixti= joah, prove that there is the closest relation 
between“the ten Hebrew patriarchs and the ten Babylonian 
antediluvian kings. He infers from this that the author of the 
so-called priestly code must have written centuries before the 
exile. This hasty inference will not captivate a careful student. 
That the priestly writer had access to early traditions is a part 
of the critical system here advocated. The identifications of 
Hommel, however, need very careful criticism (see NOAH). 


T.K.C. 

CAKE. It is impossible to ascertain precisely the 
meaning and characteristic feature of certain of the 
many Heb. words which are rendered ‘cake’ in EV, 
and it must suffice merely to record the terms in 
question. 
, (a) TOR, Bah, Hos.81 (RV) etc., see FLAGON (3), 
Fruit, § 5 
+ (6) mbar, debhelah, 1 S.20 x2 etc., see FRUIT, § 7. 


(c) abn, hallah, 2%. 6x9 etc., see BAKEMEATS,§ 2, BREAD, 
§ 3. 

@ JB, 4awwan, Jer. T 18 4419,t see BAKEMEATS, § 2, FRUIT, 
$5. 

(e) MAA, Lebhabhak, 2 S. 136820,t see BAKEMEATS, § 3. 

A Gavin sw, de3ad, Nu. 118, see BakEmEATS, § 3. 

(g) AWD, mdog, 1K. 1712 etc., and (2) ay, ‘ugeéh, Gen. 186 
etc., cp BREAD, § 2, : 

(i) dibs, selol (Kt., S+by kr.), Indg. 713, see BAKEMEATS, 
§ 2. 

G) PP, rakik, 1 Ch. 2829 etc., see BAKEMEATS, § 3, 
Breap, § 3. 


CALAH (nba ; yaday [A], -k [EL], karay [2]; 
vs 12 yadkek [E]; Chale; Ass. Kalhu, Kalah) is 
named in Gen.1011 f as one of the cities originally 
founded by Nimrod in Assyria. ASur-nasir-pal, king af 
Assyria, ascribed its high standing, at any rate as a 
capital, to Shalmaneser L (KB 1216 @, 132-135). 
Layard, Rassam, and G. Smith proved by their 
excavations of the mounds of Nimriid 20 m. S. of 
Nineveh (Kuyunjik} that the city lay in the fork 
between the Tigris on the W. and the Upper Zab on 
the E. Protected on two sides by these rivers and on 
the N. by hills, fortified by a long N. wall with at least 
fifty-eight towers, it was a strong city. 

The town was an oblong, well. supplied with water by a 
canal led through a covered conduit from the Upper Zab, and 


richly planted with orchards and gardens. At the SW, are 
the remains of a platform, built of sun-dried bricks faced with 
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stone, 690 yards from N. to S., by 400 yards wide, and 13 feet 
above the level of the Tigris, whith once washed its western 
face. On this platform stood palaces built or restored_by the 
kings Shalmaneser I., ASur-nasir-pal, Shalmaneser I1., Tiglath. 
pile III., Sargon, Esarhaddon, and ASur-etil-ilani. At its 

W. corner stood the aékkuratu or temple-tower 167 feet 
square at the base and still 140 feet high. Next to ’it was the 
temple, of Nebo, but in the Sargonid period Ninip was the 
town-god (KB 4133, no. 1, & 16). 

Of municipal history, apart from the history of the 
country, we know little. 

Calah was faithful to Shalmaneser II, during his son’s 
rebellion (KB 1176, 2. 4550), but revolted from ASur-nirari in 
746 Bc. (KBlezz2). It was clearly the court residence under 
the above-meationed kings; but in the official lists it never 
stands first (cp Eponym lists AB 1208 7). As a centre of 

ulation it evidently was inferior to ASSur, and totally eclipsed 

y Nineveh. When A&ur-nasir-pal rebuilt the town andpalace, 
finished the great wall, and endowed Calah with its canal, he 
peopled it with captives. 

Like other great cities of Assyria and Babylonia, 
Calah probably had its archives which, with the literary 
collections of the kings, formed the nucleus of a library. 

Few tablets have hitherto been found at Nimrad, and it is 
inferred that Sennacheribremoved the Calahlibrary to Nineveh. 
Many astrological and omen tablets in the Kuyunjik col- 
lections were executed at Calah for Nabi-zukiip-kéni, ‘principal 
librarian,’ +ad-duf-Xarr2, 716-684 .c. For explorations and 
identification of site cp Layard, Wixeveh and its Remains, G. 
Smith‘s Assyrian Discoveries. For further conclusions respect- 
ing library, see G. Smith, Chadd. Genesis.2) Cc. H.W. Sd. 


CALAMOLALUS(kadamwmdAdAoc [A]), or Calamo- 
calus (-wKadoc [B]), I Esd. 522, represents the ‘Lod 
(see LYDDA) Hapip’ of {{ Ezra 233=Neh.7 37. @" has 
AyAAn [pl. } adia- 


CALAMUS (1332) occurs in Cant.414 Ezek. 27109, 
and ‘ sweetcalamus’ in Ex. 8023 Is. 4324(RV™&; but 
EV ‘sweet cane’ in Is.), for the usual REED (g.v., 14). 


CALCOL (baba ; on the name see MAHOL ; yadyadr 
[A]), ason of Zerah b. JUDAH, 1 Ch. 26 (yadka [B], 
KaAyad [L]), clearly the same as the son of Mahol 


of § K. 431 [522], AV CHALCOL (yadKad [BJ], yaAKad 
[L]).. See MAHOL. 


CALDRON, AV rendering of the following words :— 
nnbdp 15.214 Mi. 83, so RV; WD Jer. 5238 £ (RV 
‘pots') Ezek. 113711, soRV; TW 2 Ch. 3513, so RV— 
for all of which see COOKING, § 5; and jOas Job4lzo 
[zz], RV RusHEs (g.v., 2). 


CALEB (323, § 66; on the meaning see below; 
yaAeB [BAL]; gent. ‘223, ‘Calebite,’ EV ‘of the 
house of Caleb,’ 1S.253 Kr. [kynikoc (BAL)], 
see NABAL; Kt. reads jabs ; cp the similar variant in 
Judg. 1x5 @PAL, yaAeB KATA THN KAPAIAN &YTHC)- 

Né. ZDMG 40x64, n. i, (86), finds the sense ‘raging with 
canine madness,’ objecting to Robertson Smith‘s identification 

with 2193, ‘dog’ (see 7. Ph. 989; Kin. zoo, 219). 

1. Name. Dog-totems nevertheless, were not impossible in 

the ancien; Semitic world (see Doa, 5 4), anda 

connection with aba was early surmised (see Napa, n.). We 

find the name Kalba in Babylonian contract-tablets as late as 

the times of Nebuchadrezzar II, and Cambyses (4-8 4 199293). 

Hommel (AHT 115) makes faliby or kalabu mean ‘priest’; 

while Sayce(Zarly Hist. Heé, 265) compares #albz as used in 

Am. Tab. eg 54, 18) for ‘officer, messenger’ (but this is 
improbable). he name seems to be primarily tribal. 

Caleb was a Kenizzite clan which at, or shortly 
before, the Israelite invasion of Western Palestine 

2, Early sake atoelt by ae ee aes 
History. south .of it, and in the course of time 
coalesced with its northern neighbour, the 
tribe of Judah (naturally, not without admixture of 
blood; cp. Maacah, Caleb’s concubine, 1 Ch. 248). 
The b’ne KENAZ, to whom Caleb and OTHNIEL belong 
(Nu.3212 Judg.1123 J), were of Edomite extraction, 
and the Calebites were nearly related to the nomadic 
Jerahmeelites in the south-eastern quarter of the Negeb 
(1 Ch. 29 etc.); see JERAHMEEL. (Onthe Kenites, see 
below, § 4. ) 


How Caleb came to be settled in what was regarded 
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as the territory of Judah, is variously described (Josh. 
1513, cp 146% D, etc.). According to Josh. 15137 
(cp Judg. liof), Caleb invaded from the N., mm 
company with Judah, the region which he subsequently 
occupied (see ANAK); but in the story of the spies, in 
the oldest version of which Caleb alone maintains the 
possibility of a successful invasion of Canaan from the 
S. and receives Hebron as the reward of his faith’ (see 
NUMBERS), we seem to have a reminiscence of the fact 
that Caleb made his way into the land from that quarter. 
In David‘s time Caleb was still distinct from Judah (1S. 
3014 yedBove [B], xeAovS [L]; for the conjecture that 
David was a Calebite prince, see DAVID, § 4, n. ). 

On the other hand, in the list of the spies (Nu. 136P}, 
and in the commission for the division of the land 
ey, (Nu. 3419 P), Caleb b. JEPHUNNEH 
3. Pre-exilic. appears as the representative of Judah, a 
chief (as?) of that tribe:2 and in the post-exilic 
genealogical systems, Caleb and Jerahmeel, ‘sons of 
HEZRON'’ (g.v., ii. [1]), are great-grandsons of the patri- 
arch Judah (r Ch. 29 [CHELUBAI=1 Ch, 41, CARMI(x)], 
18 7, 42[yareu, Alf}, whilst Kenaz becomes a son of 
Caleb (415). 

These representations reflect the fact that, in uniting 
with Judah, Caleb became the leading branch of that 
exceedingly mixed tribe. The Chronicler indeed 
hardly knows any other Judahite stocks than these 
Hezronites. 

The seats of the Calebites in pre-exilic times are to 
be learned most fully from 1 Ch. 242 7%, where we find 
set down as sons and grandsons (branches) of Caleb 
the well-known cities and towns, Ziph, Mareshah (so 
read for MESHA), Hebron, Tappuah, Jokdeam (so for 
JORKOAM), Maon, Beth-zur; for Maon and Carmel 
cp alsor §.252f The clan had possessions also in 
the Negeb (1S. 3014). 

After the Exile their old territory was chiefly in the 
possession of the Edomites, and the Calebites were 

4. Post-exilic pushed northwards into the old seats 

: * of Judah. This situation is reflected 
in another stratum of the composite genealogy (1 Ch. 
218-24, 50-55, CD 39), where Caleb takes Ephrath (the 
region about Bethlehem) as a second wife (observe the 
significant name of the former wife AZUBAH [g.v.]; cp 
also JERIOTH). Through his son Hur the clan falls 
into three divisions : Shobal, Salma, and Hareph, the 
fathers of Kirjath-jearim, Bethlehem, and Bethgader. 
The further notices of the subdivision of these clans are 
fragmentary and complex (see BETH-GADER, JABEZ, 
SHOBAL). It is at all events noteworthy that the 
passage concludes with the end of a list of Kenites, 
and a connection between these and the Calebites 
becomes plausible if CHELUB and RECHAH in I Ch. 
411 f. are indeed errors for Caleb and Rechab (cp 
Meyer, Euésteh, 147).* 

It is not improbable that the names Azbuk, Colhozeh, 
Rephaiah b. Hur (temple-repairers, etc., temp. Nehe- 
miah) are of Calebite origin (26. 447, 167). 

See further Kenaz , also Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 1235 FH, 176, 


Gratz, ‘DieKelubaiten oder Kalebiten,’ @GW7 25 461-492, and 
especially We. De Gent. ; CH 337f. 


CALEB- EPHRATAH, RV Caleb-Ephrathah (abs 
MM HN), is mentioned in 1 Ch. 224} as the place where 
Hezron died. Wellhausen and Kittel, after 84° (kat 
pera. 7d droOavely eocpwv fecpwm, A; -v, L] HAO 
xXarcB els eppaba [L elofrBe xareB mpds eppada)), 
read: ‘after the death of Hezron, Caleb came unto 
Ephrath the wife of Hezron his father’ 4 (We. De Gent. 


14). Klostermann (Gesck, x12) thinks it more natural 
to read SEGuB (for Caleb). 

1 In P Joshua is named along with Caleb. . . 

2 The name Jephunneh as that of Caleh’s father is not earlier 
than Dg; on Josh. 146, 13(JE and Dg), seesosHua, § 9. 


8 Note also that by, the Targ. rendering of Kenites, is 
possibly derived fromSatma. Cp Neub. Géogr. 427, 429. 


4/.¢, VIN for WAR; ABryau, (4), thus disappears. 
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‘Even after the Exile the Hebrew, like the Arab genealogists, 
seem to have used the marriage of a son with his father's wife 
as one device for throwing the relations of clans and townships ! 
into genealogical form.’ (WRS Kin. 90, and see We. Proi.(4) 
at7f. ET 217.) 

CALENDAR. See Day, WEEK, MONTH, YEAR; 
cp also CHRONOLOGY, § 1 ff 


CALF (53y, Ex.324, ete. mocyoc. Rev.47). See 
CATTLE, § 2 a-c. 


CALF, GOLDEN. Portable images of a bull overlaid 
with gold occupied, down to the time of the prophets, 
a prominent position in the equipment 
1. References. of the Israelitish sanctuaries. We 
hear of them in the great sanctuaries of the northern 
kingdom : in Dan! and Bethel, where they are said to 
have been set up by Jeroboam (1K. 1228 7% 2 K. 1029 
Hos. 105); in Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
(Hos. 85f); and perhaps also in Gilgal (Am. 54f 
Hos. 415 915 12z1[12]). Onthe other hand, there were 
none in the temple of Jerusalem (which had the brazen 
serpent: see NEHUSHTAN), and, strange to say, we 
do not find any allusion to such images as existing in 
the other sanctuaries of Judah—either in 1 K. [4e1-24, 
where such reference would have been apposite, or in 
Amos or Hosea. The last named in particular, who 
pursued the calf-worship of the northern kingdom with 
such bitter invectives (857 105), would hardly have 
been silent on the subjecthad the sameworship prevailed 
in Jerusalem also. Though Judah appears to have 
participated, more or less, in the cultus at Bethel, the 
worship of such images seems to have been confined 
chiefly to the northern kingdom. 

The bulls belonged to the class of images called 72D 
(molten images’; see IDOL, § 1 e),which might be either 
solid or merely covered with a coating of metal. To 
the latter class the golden bull of Jeroboam (Hos.182) 
probably belonged (see IDOL, § 4). Because of the 
value of the metal it isnot probable that the images were 
of great size. Hence we can understand the choice of 
the word by, ‘calf’ : not the youth but the small size of 


the animal represented is the point to be conveyed— not 
perhaps without-an implication of contempt. 

As for their origin, these images were originally 
foreign to the Yahwb religion. To the nomads of the 

Orizi wilderness, who did not breed cattle, the 
2, Origin. idea of choosing the bull as an image of 
divinity could hardly have occurred. On this ground 
alone the narrative of the golden calf made by Aaron 
in the wilderness (Ex.32 JE) can prove nothing for 
the origin, of this form of worship in Mosaic times. 
Apart from the impossibility of making such an image 
in the wilderness, the narrative seems rather to be 
intended as a scathing criticism on the absurdity and 
sinfulness of bull-worship as viewed from the prophetic 
standpoint. According tothe Deuteronomist, Jeroboam 
was the originator of bull-worship; but it is hardly 
likely that he would have introduced an entirely strange 
image into the sanctuaries of his kingdom. Probably 
the older Decalogue (Ex.3417; cp 2023), in speaking 
of ‘ molten images’ as distinguished from plain wooden 
images, referred to images of this description, which 
also are intended perhaps by the images of Micah 
(Judg. 18). 

It has often been held (e.g. by Renan and Maspero, 
and doubtfully by Kénig} that bull-worship may have 
been an imitation of the worship of Apis at Memphis 
or of Mendes at Heliopolis ; but the Egyptians wor- 
shipped only living animals, and in any case the 
adoption from Egypt is unlikely. The nomad inhabit- 
ants of Goshen took over from the Egyptians hardly 
anything of their culture and religion. On the othei 

1 The text of 1K.1230 is obviously corrupt, or at leas 


imperfect. @L adds, 'and before the other to Bethel.” Klo 
conjectures that the original text said nothing of a¢@dfin Dan 





His restored text, however, oe accentuates, if possible, the 
ancient fame of the sanctuary. See also Farrar, Zc., § 2, end. 
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of Ganaanitesinduence.”| Among "the eneest evden 
ull was the symbol of Baal ;+ the cow, the symbol of 
,Starte ; and these symbols were taken over from the 
*hoenicians by the Greeks. Thus the probabilities are 
hat the Israelites derived the practice from the Canaan- 
es. They changed the significance of the symbols, 
eeing in them a representation of Yahwé and _ his 
onquering might and strength (Nu. 2322 248). Though 
n the time of Jeroboam such worship was regarded as 
lowable, the so-called older decalogue certainly forbids 
nolten images (see above). The later decalogue, which 
nay be regarded as .representative of prophetic times, 
orbids all idolatrous worship of Yahwb. Hosea rails at 
he worship of the bull (85105). The Deuteronomistic 
iarrator, too, in the Book of Kings regards the conduct 
of Jeroboam as an apostasy to idolatry. He emphatic- 
uly describes bull-worship as ‘the sin of Jeroboam, 
vherewith he made Israel to sin’ (1 K, 1416 1526 1626 
2K. 1029 etc.). To the Apis-worship of Egypt we 
yave but one reference—in Jer. 4615, where we should 
srobably read 'Why hath Apis fled? (why) hath thy 
3teer not stood firm?’ See APIS. 

See Kon. Hauptprobleme, 57; Baethg. Beitr. 198f-; 
Robertson, Zarly Rel. of Isr. 215-220; Farrar, ‘Was 
-here a Golden Calf at Dan,’ Zxos., 18934, pp. 254-265 ; 
tnd cp Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 289 f.; Jensen, Kosmol. 
38 7.; C. W. Goodwin, TSBA 2252. IB. 


CALITAS (xaNelitalile [B), 1 Esd. 923=Ezra 
1023, and 1 Esd. 948= Neh, 87 KELITA. 


CALKER (Ezck. 27 a7}; PTD ‘PYMD). See Stu. 
CALLISTHENES (KaAAic@enHc [AV] » a follower 


of Nicanor [1], who, according to 2 Macc., was burnt 
for firing the temple gates (2 Macc. 833). 

CALNEH (7993). x. (yaAanne [ADL], rakanni 
[E]). A city included in the earlier kingdom of Nimrod, 
Gen, 1010 (J). See NIMROD, § 1, SHINAR. 

Rawlinson(Ane. Monarchies, 118) identifies it with Nippur, 


supposing that the Talmudic statement, ‘ Calneh means Nippar’ 


(Jona, 10), represents a genuine tradition. The context, how- 
ever, shows that it is a pure guess ; 45+} is connected with +33, a 
Greek loan-word (jy) meaning ‘bride,’ and »3$5 with 
nba, the old Hebrew for 'bride' (see Levy). Pressel (PRE@)) 
claims a consensus of critics for identifying Calneh with 
Ctesiphon NE. of Babylon, on the left hank of the Tigris (so 
Targ. Jer., Ephr. Syr., Eus., Jer.), which Pliny (6 30) places 
in the province of Chalonitis, This conjecture, tod, may be 
dismissed. 

The inscriptions alone should be consulted; and, 
since none of the ordinary names of the Babylonian cities 
resembles Calneh (or Calno}, we are justified in examin- 
ing the non-Semitic (ideographic)names. Among these 
we find Kul-unu (‘dwelling of offspring'), which, in 
Assyrian times, was pronounced Zir-la-ba or (in an 
inscription of Hammu-rabi) Za-ri-lab. The situation 
of Zirlaha is uncertain (see Del. Par. 226); but the 
fact that Sargon mentions Zirlaba at the end of a list 
of Babylonian cities which apparently proceeds from 
south to north (KB 252} suggests to Hommel that 
it was not far from Babylon (Die semit, Volker, 1234 f- ). 
To Fried. Del. in 1876( Chadd. Gen, 293) this identifica- 
tion appeared certain. It is, indeed, not improbahle, 
especially if we may point mba (cp & as above, and 
ta) 5 but we should like some fuller evidence that 
Kul-unu was really remembered as the old name of 
Zirlaba. 

2. (Qpae waytes, as if nabs), aN. Syrian city, con- 
quered by the Assyrians (Am. 62, on which see AMOs, 
§ 6[4]). See CALNo. T. KC. 


CALNO (1293, yadannu [BNAQI]), Is.109t, the 
city called CaLNeH# [2] in Am.62 (on which see 


1 Cp Tob. 1s, ‘the heifer Baal’ (r. Béar 77} Supdder [R], 75 
daxy [X]), : 
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Amos, § 6 [4]} and CANNEH f[9.v.]-—(rather Calneh) in 
Ezek. 27 23. 

@ confounds it with CALNEH qm, and connects it with the 
building of the ‘tower,’ which, since Babylon is mentioned just 
before, can onlymean the tower of Babel (see BABEL); itisnotim- 
probable that @ identifies Calneh with Borsippa, according 
to the Talmudic tradition that the tower of Babel was at 
Borsippa. This is, of course, worthless. @'s Hebrew text was 
corrupt: wy349 was misread 933, ‘fort’; qy4x became sry, 
€ Arabia.’ 

Doubtless Calno is Kullani, a place near Arpad, con- 
quered in 738 by Tiglath-pileser 111. (Tiele, Wi., Fried. 
Del., Che., Kittel). TKC 


CALPHI, RV CHALPHI (a name formed from the 


root nbn, whereby a child is designated as a substitute 
for one lost; cp addaloc, and see NAMES, § 62), 
father of Judas [3], 1 Macc. 1170 (0 toy yaddel [AV], 
O TOY xad. EN]. o yayveoy [Jos. Ant. xiii.57]; in 


the Syr. $9.5, wQae and used) Cp ALPHEUS, 
CLOPAS, € 1. 


CALVARY (kpanion [Ti. WH], Cafévaria}, Lk. 23 
33f AV, the Vg. rendering (Lat. calvarta=skull} of 
xpavlov (RV ‘The skull ). The |] passages preserve 
the Semitic form GOLGOTHA (@.¥. ). 


CAMEL (5103, © kamudoc; Gen. 1216 241014 
etc., Ex.93 Judg.65 1 K.102 1 Ch.2730 Ezra267 
Tob. 92, and elsewhere, including six pro- 
1. Name. phetic passages ; Mt. 34 Mk. 16 etc. 5 see 
also DROMEDARY). The Hebrew name! is common 
to all the Semitic languages, which proves that the 
animal was known before the parent stock divided 
—one of the facts from which Hommel and others 
have inferred that the original home of the Semitic 
race was in Central Asia.2 The name was borrowed 
by the Egyptians; it passed also into Greek and 
Latin, and most modern languages. The origin of 
the word is uncertain; von Kremer (Sem. Culturent= 
lehnungen, 4) connects it with Ar. jamada, ‘ to heap,’ as 
meaning the ‘humped animal’; whilst Lagarde ( Veders. 
49) follows Bochart in his etymology from bia, ‘to 
requite,’ the name thus indicating the revengeful temper 
often shown by the animal. 
In the frequent mention of the camel in the historical 
books of the OT there can be little doubt that Came/us 
2. Biblical uromaHiareas as amicant ‘ise PaO § 6), 
ferences. though an Israelite ambassador may 
re conceivably have seen a_ two-humped 
camel at Nineveh or Babylon.? We naturally expect 
to hear of its use by the Arabian* and other nomad 
tribes ; and accordingly the Ishmaelites (Gen. 3725 [J]}, 
the Midianites (Judg. 65),5 and the Amalekites (15. 
153 279} by turns come before us as possessors of 
camels. The mention of them in connection with 
Job (Job13), and with the Queen of Sheba (1K. 
102), also needs no comment. David's-camels (1 Ch. 


1 7333, dikrah, like the Ar. bekr (Lane, 1240) and Ass. 
bakru (Del. Ass. HWB ) denotes the ‘young camel,’ Is. 606 Jer. 
223(RVmg.), EV renders less aptly DromEpary (¢.v.).  ‘Vhe 
word DAVIN, éhastéranim (Esth. 81014, AV ‘camels,’ 
RVmg.‘ mules’), israther anadj. qualifying ‘swiftsteeds’ ; soR V 
‘swift steeds that were coo Fa the ict ’s service’ (cp Pers. 
khshat?a, ream; BDBLex.). The reading, however, is dis: 
puted. See Horse, § 2. 

2 See this and other views summarised in Wright’s Com 
Gram. Sem. Lang. 5 ff 

3 See the bas-reliefs on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser IT. 
and this king’s monolith inser, obv. 28 (KB 1156/7) 
“‘dromedaries (#dz4i) with two humps’ ; cp Del. Par. 96. 

4 For an account of the numerous references to the camel ir. 
Arabian literature, and of the many names of the camel ir 
Arabic, see Hommel, Stiugethiere, 139 fi 

5 ‘Both they and their cattle were numberless,’ says th: 
narrator. _So too the Reuhenites carry away 50,000 camel: 
from the Hagrites «Ch. 52). Precisely so Tiglath-pileser II 
states that he had taken 30,600 camels as prey fromthe Arab 
(cp Hommel, GBA 66s), and Agur-bani-pal says that he took s« 
many camels from the Kedarenes that camels were sold i: 
Assyria for from 14 (silver) shekels to half a shekel(AB 2 225) 
On the notice in Jndg. 82% see CRESCENTS. 
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1730) may have been kept for purposes of trade; 
hey were put under the charge of an Ishmaelite, who 
rom his calling bore the name of OBIL. Other kings 
nay have followed David’s example ; Hezekiah’s camels 
vere carried away by Sennacherib (Schr. COT 2 286). 
Chat Syrians should have used them (2 K. 89) is 
iatural; but in the hilly region of Palestine the camel 
sannot have been a common quadruped. It is true 
his animal appears again and again in the patriarchal 
story, and there is no difficulty in supposing that Jacob 
icquired camels in Mesopotamia. There is, however, 
zreat difficulty in the statement (Gen. 1216) that camels 
ormed part of a present given to Abraham by the 
sharach (see below, § 3 f-). 

The camel’s saddle is mentioned only once, Gen. 3134 
‘Span “2, @ ra odyuara, EV ‘the camel’s furniture’), 
and derives its name from its round basket-shaped form. 
See LITTER, SADDLE. 

The flesh of camels was unclean food to the Israelites 
(Dt. 147 Lev. 114). By the Arabs, on the other hand, 
camels were both eaten and sacrificed (WRS fed. Sem.) 
218). N. M.—A. E. S. 

[The assertion that the ancient Egyptians knew the 
camel is unfounded. The aicture of a camel on one of 


3. Not lenawn the (Ethiopian) pyramids at Meroe! 
in Egypt. 


(Leps. Denkm,. 528) and on Greek 

terra-cotta figures—e.g., of a travelling 
Arab (not, as has been supposed, an Egyptian) in 
Mariette (Aéydus, 240)—and the references in Greek 
papyri,? prove nothing more than that the animal was 
known in Egypt in Roman times. It is surprising 
that it never appears earlier—e.g., in representations of 
battles with the nomadic Semites who rode on camels. 
The Egyptian artists evidently disliked to represent the 
animal—not because of its ungainly appearance, for 
they have rather a fancy for delineating strange 
creatures, but out of religious antipathy (WMM As. 
wu. Eur. 142). The statement that the camel is 
mentioned in Pap. Anast. i. 235 is groundless. The 
passage contains an exclamation of the Asiatic princes, 
awe-struck at the bravery of an Egyptian soldier-— 
’a-ba-ta ka-ma’b-r(l)a ma-ha-ira n--mu, which seems to 
mean, ‘ Thou art lost (mIaN ?) like God (5x3) a hero 
(amp) indeed (Ar.za‘am).’ Even if this explanation? be 
rejected, the idea of Chabas (Voyage, 220) that the 
Asiatics are here calling for ‘camel’s meat’ is most 
ridiculous. The other passages appealed to refer not 
to the camel (the pretended amady} but to a large 
species of monkey (Kay, 4y), which is said to come 
from Ethiopia (where there were no camels in 1300 
B.C.; see above), and is described as docile — learning 
an amusing kind of dance, and carrying its master’s 
walking-stick. See the passages collected by WMM 
(As.u. Hur, 370),4 and the judicious remarks of Wiede- 
mann, SBA 1332. Even the Egyptian name of the 
camel X (oro’} aMOYA (plural XamayAr) is foreign (not 
from gamut [Lagarde. Uebers. 49] but from an original 
*gamél}, and does not seem very old. Ww. M. M. J 

[The difficulty of the narrative in Gen. | 210-20 is very 

great so long as it is assumed that it correctly represents 
the Hebrew tradition. Supposing, how- 

. én cl ever, that the mention of the pharaoh were 
© ESYP* due to a misunderstanding, and that the 
early Hebrew tradition knew only of a visit of Abraham 

2 Roman period? Even in Persian times orthodox Ethiopians 
were apparently deterred from using the animal by fear of 
contracting ceremonial defilement. The more southern tribes 
had nocamels, see,¢.g., Mariette, on, div. 12, 87. Theanimal 
can hardly live in the regions S. of Meroe. 

2 £.g, inGrenfell, Greek Pafpyri (245 etc.), camels appear 
frequently in the Faytm after roo A.D. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that they sometimes hear ’Apafird yapéypoara as brand- 
marks a #50 a). The camels on the roads to the Red Sea 
leis Koftos, 27, 2, 21, Strabo, etc.) were driven by the desert- 
tribes, oe 

8 Partly after Erman, ZA ’77, 36. 

4 Add the passage on 4y-apes from the St, Petersburg tale 
Ratna Morgan, Cat. Monium, i, 644 (hi-animals from the 

tidan), 
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tothe land of Musri (see M1zRAIM, § 2 [4]), the difficulty 
arising from the mention of camels in Gen. 1216 would 
disappear. The difficulty of Ex.93 (J), where a 
murrain is predicted on pharaoh’s cattle including ‘ the 
camels,’ cannot, however, be removed by such an 
expedient. Here it appears simplest to suppose that 
the narrator gave a list of those kinds of animals which, 
from a Palestinian point of view, would be liable to the 
murrain. 

Two proverbial expressions about the camel occur 
in the Gospels (the one in Mt. 1924Mk. 1025 Lk. 1825, 

the other in Mt. 2324). The reading 

5. NT reff. Kdptdos (a rope?) for kduydos has been 
suggested for the former. It is as old as Cyril of 
Alexandria and is evidently the conjecture of a non- 
Semitic scribe (see Nestle, Exp. T. 9474). xdpnros is 
correct. Analogous proverbs can be quoted—e.g., ‘In 
Media a camel can dance on a bushel’ (Jebam. 45 a)— 
z.é., all things are possible. T.K.C.J 

As has been indicated above there are two’ species _of camel. 
One, the Camelus dromedarius, is found in SE. Asia rangin: 

from Afghanistan and Bokhara through : 

6. Zoology. India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 

and in N. Africa; this species reaches its mnst 
southern point in Somali-land. The second, or Bactrian camel, 
C. bactrianus, lives in the high plateaus of central Asia: Both 
species are said to exist wild, hut it is generally thought that 
the herds found in a state of nature are descended from 
domesticated animals and are not truly feral. This view is 
supported by the recent observations of Sven Hedin, They 
have been introduced into many parts of both the Old and the 
New World, and where the climate has proved suitable have 
been very useful as beasts of burden. 

Numerous breeds of the C. dromedarius are found in the 
East, and show as great diversities in character and use as do 
the various breeds of horse. The breeds many of which are 
distinguished by a complex system of Lara may be roughly 
divided into two classes : the riding, called in Egypt and Arabia 
Hagia and in Indian Sawari, and the baggage animal, called 
respectively the GayeaZ and Unf. The word dromedary is 
often restricted to the former animal, which often maintains a 
pee of 8-10 miles an hour for _a long period, whereas the 

aggage camel rarely.exceeds 3 miles an hour. Riding a camel 
for any length of time usually induces sickness the movement 
of the two legs of each side together producing a most un- 
pleasant swaying motion. Enormous herds, such as we read of 
in the OT are still kept by the natives both of the Sadan and 
of NW. Ihdia, and breeding stables exist in many pas of the 
East. Camels produce hut one young at a time and the period 
of gestation is twelve months ; the young are suckled for a year 
orlénger. The average length of life seems to he considerable 
forty to fifty years—and if well treated the camel will 
continue to work hard until well over thirty. 

The power which it undoubtedly possesses of doing without 
food is to some extent dependent on the hump; when the 
animal is underfed or overworked this structure begins to dis- 
appear and the condition of the hump is thus an unfailing sign 
of the state ofits health. Similarly the Ls tibed of doing without 
water is due to a structural peculiarity of the two first compart- 
ments—the zseen and reticulum—of the complex stomach of 
the camel. Each of these chambers has its wall pitted into a 
series of crypts or cells which are each guarded by a special 
sphincter muscle, and in these crypts a certain amount of water 
is stored—perhaps two gallons at most. The fluid can he let 
out from time to time to mix with the more solid food. Camels 
ruminate, and their masticated food passes straight into the 
third division of the stomach. In spite of this provision for 
storing water, no cpp csany should he lost of watering camels, 
as it is most inadvisable to trust to this reserve, and they are apt 
to overdrink themselves if kept without water for too long a 
time. The stories about travellers saving their lives by opening 
the stomachs of camels when dying of thirst are probably 
imaginary 5 the camel exhausts its own supply of water, and 
even if a little he left it is quite undrinkable. Their flesh is 
eaten at times by natives, who consider the hump a delicacy. 
Their dung is used for fuel in the desert. 

From the earliest times the hair of the camel has been woven 
into fabrics. The hair from the hump and back is torn or shorn 
and woven into a tough, harsh clot 1; but a finer, softer material 
is also prepared from the under-woal. The milk is consumed 
by the natives, who both drink it and convert it into butter and 
cheese. 

Although the camel has been domesticated froma very early 
date, and although, without its aid, vast regions of the world 
would prove untraversable , and oe, it has always been 
the servant of man, there is considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the real character of the animal. Perhaps the latest 
writer, Major Leonard,! may he quoted as one who has had 
rae ears’ ‘practical observation and experience of camels in 

ndia, 


fghanistan, Egypt, and the Soudan’ ; he says, ‘To sum 


1 The Camel, its Usesand Management (94). 
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ip the average a pcan ofacamel. Hecan abstain from food 
ind water—the latter more especially—longer than any other 
inimal, He is stupid and patient to excess, submissive and 
‘enacious to a degree, docile and obstinate to a certain extent, 
vindictive and passionate when roused, not easily excited nor 
asually alarnied though at times liable to a panic or stampede 
—an animal in fact whose characteristics are every hit as 
seculiar as his structural peculiarities.’ Another admirable 
»pitome of the character of the camel as a baggage animal is 
given in Kudyard Kipling’s‘ Oont. AES, 


§1f6N.M—A.E.S.;$3W. MM; §4 fT. KC. 


CAMON (}1D2; pamnen [B}. -mmw [A], Kad- 
kN [L]), an unknown locality in Gilead; the burial- 
place of Jatk (g.v. 1) (Judg. 105). It was doubtless one 
of the HAVVOTH-Jair (g.v.). Reland (679) rightly 
combines it with the Kapoty which, in 217 B.c., 
Antiochus J¥I, the Great captured along with Pella and 
Gefrun (Polyb.v.7012). To the W. of the place 
identified by Buhl with the ancient Gefriin or EPHRON 
(g.v, i. 2)in N. Gilead, and 1 m. S. of the high road 
from Irbid (Arbela)to the Jordan, lies a village whose 
name, Kumetm, ‘little summit,’ is doubtless a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Kamon. 

Ens. and Jer. (OS27266 11020) identify Camon with a place 
in the ‘great plain’ called capuwva, Cimzona, situated 6 R. m. 
N. of Legio, on the way to Ptolemais, Thisxappwva, however, 
which is evidently Tell kaimiin (see JoxnEam), is clearly on 
the wrong side of the Jordan. 

CAMP (73112;1 trapemBoAu [BADEFL], Gen. 
822[3] Ex. 1419 Heb. 13:11). A camp is so called from 

ae the curving of the tents over their occu- 
J RUMuary: pants (,/ain; cp MH man).?_ The term 
(many) is applied primarily to an assemblage of tents of 
nomads (Gen. 322z[22], EV ‘company’; Nu. 13:9, 
EV ‘camps’). Of the early Israelitish nomad camps 
we have no contemporary records‘; Doughty (A. Des. 
1221 2309) observes that some Bedouin tribes pitch dis- 
persedly and without order; others in a circle, to protect 
the cattle. The latter style is that of the nye (Ar. 


duwar), of which we hear in Gen. 2516 Nu. 3110 1 Ch. 
639 [54] Ezek. 254 (AV ‘castle,’ but in Ezek. ‘palaces,’ 
RV ‘encampment ’). 

The military camps of a later age are referred to 
elsewhere (see WAR). Suffice itto remark here (1) that 
the encampments of the Hebrews were probably round 
rather than square : this was a legacy from their nomad 
state (see above); the barricade which surrounded the 
camp was called bayp ({1 S. 17 20265,2 AV ‘trench,’ 
RV ‘place of the wagons,’ mg. ‘barricade’; in 1720 
@A4 and in 265 Aq. and Sym. or Theod. orpoyytAwors, 
Tg. npipp—ee., xapdxwual—i.e., a ‘round’ line of 
defence, cp bay, ‘round’).4 Also (2) that their camps 
have left no impress on names of places, as the Roman 
castra has on English place-names. MAHANEH-DAN 
[z.v.] owes its name to a misunderstanding. We do 
find, however, the strange archaising phrases, ‘ the camp 
of Yahwé’ (2 Ch.312) and ‘the camp of the Levites’ 
(1Ch, 9138; cp Nu. 217 P), in connection with the 
description of the temple services. Is. 29z has been 
thought to describe Jerusalem as the camp—i.e., dwell- 
ing—of David (so BDB) ; but this is far from certain ; 
the prophecy of Yahwé’s encampment against Jerusalem 
is thereby obscured. 

This leads us to speak of the camp in the wilderness, 
as conceived by P (Nu.1-4). Of course, it must be 

historically true that there was a sacred 

-2, Tn the, tent in which the ark or chest contain- 
wilderness (P). ing the sacred objects of the Israelitish 
nomads was placed when the Israelites halted in their 
wanderings (see ARK, 4). This tent, glorified into the 
so-called Tabernacle (see TABERNACLE), forms the 





1ocninn 2 K. 68 ‘(shall he) my camp’ is corrupt; Th. Klo. 
Gratz. Benz. after Pesh. read a208, ‘ye shall be hid. 
2% On'yn in Jer. 3716 see CELLS. 
3 AVmg. ‘midst of his carriages.’ 
4 GL in 1720hasrapepBory 5 265 BAL Aaum#vy and Aq. also 
Karr}. 
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centre of the camp as described by P. The case is 
analogous to that of Ezekiel's ideal division of the Holy 
Land in the future (Ezek. 48), in which his sacerdotal con- 
ceptions find expression. The Tabernacle is the place 
of Yahwe's presence. This is why it is the central 
point, immediately round which the Levites encamp, 
forming an inner ring of protection for the ordinary 
Hebrew lest by inadvertently drawing near he should 
bring down upon himself the wrath of Yahwé(Nu. 1 so-53). 

The positions of the various tribes are given in Nu. 2 5; on 
each side of the tabernacle, but aa from it by the Levites, 
three tribes encamp—a leadipg tribe flanked by two other tribes 
with their 'ensigns' (pj). us on the E. is Judah flanked by 
Issachar and Zehulun; on the S. Reuben flanked by Simeon and 
Gad ; on the W. Ephraim flanked by oe and Benjamin 5 
and on the N. Dan flanked by Asher and Naphtali. “It has 
generally been held that the four leading tribes were dis- 
tinguished by the possession of large standards Om, whereas 
the other tribes had only smaller ensigns (nx); but this rests 
perhaps on a misinterpretation of 233, which, as the contexts 
and, in part the versions show, means a_company; see the 
discussionsin /QR 11 (98) 92-10x ; and cp EnsIcn. 

The foregoing details are to he gathered from what have been 
enerally regarded as parts of the primary narrative of P. 
urther‘details as to the Levites are given in 314-39, which has 

been attributed (e.g. by We. CH 179) to secondary strata 
of P. According to 'this section the various Levitical divisions 
encamped as follows:—-Moses, Aaron and _his sons (3 38) on the 
E., the Kohathites on the 5. (829), the Gershonites on the W, 
(823), and the Merarites on the N: @ 35) of the tabernacle. . 

e Eastward is manifestly regarded as the superior position ; 
the relative importance of the remaining three positions is less 
obvious. but it may be observed that the E. and S, sides are 
occupied by the children-of Leah (exclusive of Levi) together 
with Gad ; the W. by the children of Rachel, and the N. by the 
children of the handmaids (exclusive of Gad). 

The priestly writers appear to have conceived of the 
camp as square, and this is probably another indication 
that we have to do with an ideal (nota historical) camp; 
for there is some reason for believing that the actual 
encampments of the Hebrews approximated to the 
round rather than the square form (cp§ 1). Though 
the other hexateuchal sources furnish few details as to 
the camp, the direct statement of Ex. 337 (E)that the 
tabernacle was outside is quite irreconcilable with P's 
account that it formed the centre of the camp. The 
Central position of the tabernacle, the intermediate 
position of the Levites between the tabernacle and the 
secular tribes, and the superior position assigned among 
the Levites to the sons @ Aaron, are not matters of 
history, but the expression, in the form of an idealisation 
of the past, of a religious idea. 

T. KC, §1r; GBG., §2. 

CAMPHIRE (183 ; kytrpoc [BKAC]; Cant. 114 
{om. B], 413), the earlier spelling of ‘ camphor,’ should 
‘be HENNA (as in RV)—2.¢., Lawsonia alga, Lamk., 
a plant described by Tristram (NHB 339/-) as still 
growing on the shores of the Dead Sea at Engedi 
(Cant. 114). According to Boissier (4%. Orient. 2744), 
it is frequently cultivated in Egypt, Arabia Petrza, and 
Persia; and it is probably indigenous to N. Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and W. India (Peathem and Hooker, 
Gen. PI. 1782). The ‘cluster'+ of Cant. 114 is that of 
the flowers. 

Pesh. and Targ. have the same word as MT, with which 
xJmpos also is identical :and the Syriac lexicographers state 
that this means the Aazza of the Arabs—the plant from which 


they obtain the dye for the nails. The Greek references to 
xdspos Will be found in Liddell and Scott, s.7, 


N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

CANA OF GALILEE (KANA THe fadlAatac [Ti 
WH] : Pesh. £a#na) appears only in the Fourth Gospel, 
as the scene of Christ's first miracle (John2 x 11 4 46), 
and of his healing of the nobleman's son lying sick at 
Capernaum (4 46-54), and as the home of Nathanael 
(212). The only evidence as to its position is that it 
lay higher than Capernaum; Jesus went down from 
it to the latter (212). 

Tradition and present opinion are divided between 


I Savin, which elsewhere means a cluster of grapes —possibly 
of dates in Cant. 7 7£: [8]. See Budde. 
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the modern Kefr Kenna, a hamlet almost 3} m. NE. of 
Nazareth, with a fine spring, and Khirbet Kana or 
Kanat el-Gelil, on a promontory of Gebel Kana. oyer the 
plain of Buttauf, about 8 m. N. of Nazareth, with 
ruins, tombs, cisterns, and a pool. 

The data of Antoninus Placentinus, 570 A.D. (Zézz. 4), snit Ker 
Kenna, at which the medieval writers Phocas, John of Wiirz- 
burg, and Quaresmius, place it ; soalsoin modern times Guérin, 
De Saulcy, Porter, ‘Tristram, and Conder. Eusebius and 


Jerome (OS) identify it with Kanan in Asher (Josh. 19 28); to 
them, therefore, it would not have been at Kefr Kenna, hut may 


have been Kanat el-Gelil. The data of Theodosius (530 A.D.) 

suit Kanat el-Gelil, and so in the Middle Ages do those of 
Saewnlf, Brocardus, Fetellus) Marinus Sanutus, and others ad- 
here. Robinson, who was the first moder to revive the claims 
of Kanat el-Gelll, describes the position, details the traditional 
evidence, and points out that the name is the equivalent of the 
NT one, while Kenna, with the double #, is not(BX 3 204-8). 

He has been followedby Ritter, Renan, Thomson, Stanley, and 
Socin, 

The name K4nat el-delil is not above suspicion; it 
may be the creation of an early ecclesiastical tradition, 
just as Robinson himself points out that an attempt has 
been made by the native Christians in the present 
century to transfer it to Kefr Kenna, On the other 
hand, Josephus resided for a time in a village of Galilee, 
called Cana (Vit.16); if this be the same as his 
residence in the plain of Asochis (id. 41), he means 
Kanat el-Gelil. 

Conder (PF A@er2. 1288) suggests another site for Cana in 
*Ain Kana, on the road between Reineh and Tabor. 

G.A.5. 


CANAAN, CANAANITE (]¥23, "2223, yanaan, 


YANANAIO!)- Coins from Laodicea of the time of 
1. Phenician Antiochus IV. and his successors, bear 
oe Doon: the legend yy323 oN naoinds, © of Laodicea, 
usage.! a metropolis in Canaan '— probably the 


Phoenician town whose position is indicated by the 
ruins of Umm-el“Awdmid, S. of Tyre. Well known, 
too, is the statement (wrongly assigned to Hecatezeus 
of Miletus} that Phcenicia was formerly called yv& 
(Herodian, rept povypous Adews, 19; similarly Steph. 
Byz. xva otrws 7 Bowixy éxadetro}. In accordance 
with this, Philo of Byblos (2, 27) calls the eponym of 
the Phoenicians ‘ CZza, who was later called Phoinix' 
(ddedpds xv& Tod rpdrov perovopacbévros polvexos), and 
in Bekker, Anecd. iii, 1181, 6 yvGs (gen. Tol yva) is 
identified with Agenor (the father of Phoenix), ‘ whence 
the Phoenicians also are called Ochna' (8@er xal 7 
Powixn dxva Aéyerac). Here we have the shorter form 
Kna‘ (ya; cp Olsh., Lehrd. d. hebr. Spr., 2152), so 
often met with in the Amarna tablets under the form 
Kinaggi, side by side with the fuller form Kizagnd, 
probably with the article prefixed (yi97) as in Egyptian 
inscriptions (see below, § 6). 

As a geographical term Canaan shares the indefinite- 
ness that characterises much of the OT, and indeed of 
all ancient, geographical nomenclature. 
In its widest sense the term seems to 
have been used to denote all of what may be roughly 
classed as Southern Syria, from the foot of Mt. Hermon 
to the lower end of the Dead Sea, including territory 
both to the E. and to the W. of the Jordan clear to 
the Mediterranean. Such appears to be the case in the 
Book of Joshua (113). More commonly, however, it is 
restricted to the lands lying to the W. of the Jordan— 
that is Judgea, Phoenicia, and Philistia proper. As 
Judea, however, became more sharply marked off from 
Phcenicia and Philistia, it is natural that to, Hebrew 
writers Canaan should have come to mean the latter 
districts more particularly. Soin Is. 281x the term is 
applied to Phceniciaand perhaps to the entire coast, and 
in Zeph.25 to Philistia. As an ethnic term, Canaanite 
is similarly applied to the inhabitants of the W. Jordan 
district in general, while at times—as in Nu. 13829—the 
seats of the Canaanites are more specificallylimited to 
the sea-coast and the Jordan valley. Corresponding to 


2. OT usage. 


1 This section is by the author of the article Praznicia, 
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the identification of Canaan with Phcenicia, which is also 
in accord with the usage of the term A7zzaffi in the 
Amarna Tablets (§ 1o below), the term Canaanite 
comes to be associated with the mercantile activity of 
Phcenicia, and in consequence appears occasionally-— 
as, ¢g., in Hos. 128 Is.238— in the general sense 
of merchant. According to Targ. and many moderns, 
it has this sense likewise in Zech. 142r; Wellhausen 
and Nowack would add, emending in accordance with 
GBA, Zech. 117 11. 

The indefiniteness and the shifting character of both 
the geographical and the ethnical terms point to 
political changes in which were in- 
volved the people to whom the term 

inference. Canaanites was originally applied : 
indeed, the indefiniteness is the direct outcome of these 
changes. Analogy warrants us in assuming as the 
starting-point a more limited district, and that with the 
extension of Canaanitish conquest or settlement the 
term became correspondingly enlarged, though it is 
not necessary to assume that the correspondence between 
actual settlement or possession and the geographical 
application of the term Canaan must have been complete. 
The predominance of Canaanites in important sections 
a the W. Jordan lands would have sufficed for imposing 
their ‘name on the whole district. 

The Egyptian inscriptions come to our aid in enabling 
us to determine where to seek for the origin of the term. 
4. Egyptian In the accounts of their Asiatic campaigns, 

which begin about 1800 B.c., the rulers 
evidence. of the Nile restrict the name Ka-n--ng 
to the low strip of coast that forms the eastern limit 
of the Mediterranean ; and, since it is only the northern 
section of this coast that affords a sufficiency of 
suitable harbours for extensive settlements, it is more 
particularly to the Phcenician coast-land that the name 
is applied. From the Phcenician coast it naturally 
came to be extended by the Egyptians to the entire 
coast down to the Egyptian frontier, the absence 
of any decided break in the continuity of the coast 
leading to the extension of the nomenclature, as it led 
in later times to the shifting character of the southern 
boundary of Phcenicia proper. The name of Philistia 
for the southern part of the coast does not occur in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. It was from the 
coast, therefore, that the name was ex- 
of Name. tended to include the high lands adjacent 
to it; and it is interesting to note that, whilst the geo- 
graphical term never lost its restricted application to the 
coast strip, the ethnographical term Ka-n--ne-may— 
z.e., Canaanites— embraces for the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Muller (As. #, ur, 206 f.), the population 
of all of Western Syria, precisely as in biblical sources. 
The combination of the Egyptian with the OT notices 
seems to justify the conclusion that the coast population 
sent into the interior offshoots which made permanent 
settlements there. In this way both Canaan and the 
Canaanites acquired the wide significance that has been 
noted, whilst the subsequent tendency towards restricting 
the name to the sea-coast is an unconscious return to 
the earlier and more exact nomenclature. 

The etymology of the term Canaan bears out these 
historical and geographical conclusions. In the Egyptian 

inscriptions (cp also above, I) the 
6. Etymology. word appears with the ae 
Canaan '—which points to its being a descriptive term ; 
and, even though we agree with Moore (PAOS, 1890, 
pp. Ixvii-lxx} that the testimony is incomplete, the 
use of the stem yi in Hebrew in the sense of 'to be 
humbled’ suggests the possibility that this stem may, 
in some other Semitic dialect, have been used to convey 
the idea of ‘low,' even though that may not have been 
the original sense of the stem. If we keep in view the 
prefixing of the article to the term, and its original 
application to a strip of land between the sea and the 
mountains, no more appropriate designation than ‘the 
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owland’ can well be imagined; and this explanation 
f Canaan, though not unanimously accepted, is at any 
ate provisionally tenable,! Certainly it seems to be an 
mecient one; for when it is said that the Canaanite is 
he one who dwells by the sea and along the side of the 
ordan (Nu. 13 29)—#.e., in the two ‘lowland’ districts 
of Palestine — the very artificiality of the indicated limits 
uggests that it was the etymology of the word which 
ed the writer to such a view in contradiction to so many 
yther passages where Canaanites arc spoken of as 
xecupying mountainous districts also. 
By the side of the term Canaan, however, there is in 
he OT another which is used, especially by the Elohist, 
. to cover precisely the same population — 
i cage namely, ‘the land of the Amorite.' It 
ms: is the merit of Steinthal (2. f. Volker- 
ssychologie, 12267) and of E. Meyer (Z4A7W 1122 
“8r]} to have definitely demonstrated this important 
joint. See AmorRITES. At the same time, it is to 
oe borne in mind that when the coast-land is speci- 
‘ically referred to, the term Amorite is not used, but, 
is already pointed out, either Canaan for the whole 
coast or Canaan for the northern and Philistia for the 
southern. Whether the Yahwist (J) is equally con- 
sistent, as Meyer claims, in using "Canaanite' for the 
pre-Israelitish population of the W. Jordan lands is 
open to question. The theory cannot be carried through 
without a certain amount of arbitrariness in the distribu- 
tion of the verses belonging to J and E respectively (see 
M'‘Curdy's note, Hist. Proph. Mon, 1 406-8). 
Moreover, the cuneiform documents and Egyptian 
inscriptions furnish an explanation for the double 
z nomenclature that places the facts in 
8. In Egyptian. asomewhat differentlight. From the 
Egyptian side it is clear that the term 'Amoritic’ land 
was limited to the mountain district lying to the east of 
the Phcenician coast-land but extending across the 
Jordan to the Orontes (W.MM, As. uw. Zur. 217 ff). 
The southern and the eastern boundaries are not sharply 
defined. The former is placed by Miller, on the basis 
of Egyptian inscriptions, at the entrance of the plain — 
the so-called Beké'—between the Lebanon and the 
Antilibanus, and, whilst the Orontes might seem to 
furnish a natural eastern boundary, it would appear 
that the early Egyptian conquerors extended the limits 
still farther to the east. At the time of Thotmes III. 
the Hittites had not yet made their appearance. Later, 
in the days of Rameses III., when the Hittites form 
the most serious menace to Egyptian supremacy in 
Western Asia, the Orontes becomes a more definite 
boundary of the ‘Amoritic’ district, while as the 
Hittites encroach upon the territory of the Amorites, 
the term Hittite begins to displace ‘Amorite’ for the 
northern mountain district of Palestine. This process 
is completed about zt000 B.c. At-that 
time, however, the term ‘ Amoritic” had 
already been extended to the southern 
range of Palestine—not by the Egyptians, but by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. It is in cuneiform docu- 
ments of (about) the twelfth centnry that we first 
come across the term 'land of A-mur-ri' (as the signs 
must be read, instead of A-har-ri, as was formerly 
supposed). Nebuchadrezzar I., king of Babylonia, 
whose date is fixed at ¢¢7ca 1127, calls himself the 
conqueror of the 'land of Amor’; and Tiglath-pileser I. 
of Assyria, whose reign coincides in part ‘with that of 
Nebuchadrezzar, names the great sea of the Amoritic 
land as the western boundary to his conquests. 
Long ere this, however, as the use of the Babylonian 
language in the Amarna tablets (circal400B.c.) show, 


1 (SoG. A. Smith, HG 5, whilst RDB and Buhl (722, 42) 
decline a decision. Moore and E. Meyer (GA 176) reject the 
derivation from 33, ‘humilis esse,’ which is the property of the 
uncritical Augustine (Zzarrat. in Ps. 1047). i ‘ustine says 
(£xpos. Ep. ad Rum.) that the peasants near Hippo, when 
asked as to their origin, answered. in Punic, Chazaut, id est, 
Chananacos esse.] 





9. In early 
Assyrian. 
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Babylonia had come into close contact with the Phoe- 
nician coast and the interior. As a matter of fact, one 
of the earliest rulers in Southern Babylonia of whom we 
have any record, Sargon I., whose date is fixed at 3800 
B.C., is declared, in a tablet presenting a curious mixture 
of ‘omens’ and historical tradition, to have penetrated 
beyond the western sea (ae, the Mediterranean), and 
there are indications that he actually set foot on the 
island of Cyprus (see Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, A7ygros, 
83). Sargon speaks only in a general way of having 
proceeded to the ‘west’ land; but the ideographic 
designation in the text in question—MarTu—is the 
same as that which the later Assyrian rulers employ for 
the territory which includes Canaan in the proper sense. 
The same compound ideogram is the ordinary term for 
‘west’ in the legal literature of Babylonia; and the 
suggestion that it is also to be read Amurru—MAaAR 
being a playful acrologism of Amur and TU, indicat- 
ing perhaps direction—is plausible. In any case there 
appears to be some close connection between MAR TU 
and the name Amurru.” The text in which Sargon’s 
western conquests are spoken of is probably of a very 
much later date than Sargon himself; but the value of 
the tradition, and at all events of the geographical 
nomenclature, is unimpaired by this fact. The Amarna 
tablets, which constitute the remains of 
10. aaa Egyptian archives of the fifteenth 
aprons: century B.C,. confirm the great antiquity 
of the term Amzurrz, In ‘the letters to their royal 
master written by officers under Egyptiaa suzerainty, 
the term is of not infrequent occurrence, and an ex- 
amination of the passages proves that it is applied, just 
like the corresponding term in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. to the mountainous district lying immediately to 
the east of the coast-land of ‘Canaan’ in the Egyptian 
sense—z.¢., of Northern Palestine. The eastern limits 
are again not sharply defined. In the period to which 
the Amarna tablets belong, the Hittites are beginning 
to extend their settlements beyond the Orontes; but 
between ‘ Hatti’ and ‘ Amor’ land there was a district 
known as Nufaxs, which reached to Damascus. This 
may, roughly, be regarded as the eastern frontier 
of the ‘Amnrru’ district. The agreement between 
the Egyptian and the Amarna nomenclature extends to 
the term ‘ Canaan,’ which, under the form Kinabhi, is 
limited in the Amarna tablets to the northern ‘ lowland’ 
or sea-coast. It was quite natural that, from being 
applied to the interior district of Northern Palestine, the 
term ‘ Amurru’ should come to he employed for the 
interior of Southern Palestineas well,just as the Egyptians 
extended the application of ‘Canaan’ to the entire 
Palestinian coast. When the Assyrian conquerors in 
the ninth century begin to threaten the 
on In later Hebrew kingdoms, they include the 
SSyT140. dominion of the latter under the land of 
*Amurru.”’ The term ‘ land of Israel’ occurs only once 
in Assyrian inscriptions, and even this passage is 
not beyond dispute. Again, since the ‘Amurru’ 
district in the proper sense was the first territory that 
the earliest Babylonian and Assyrian conquerors set 
foot in after crossing’ the Orontes, it also happens that 
the term becomes for them the most general designation 
for the ‘West.’ On the other hand, it must be noted 
that this development in the use of ‘ Amurru” is directly 
dne to Babylonian influence, and forms part of the 
heritage. bequeathed to later times by the period of early 
Babylonian control over the land lying to the west of 
the Orontes. 
At the comparatively late period when Assyria, 
12. Land of usurping the place formerly aes by Baby- 
sits, lonia, begins her conquests, the “Amoritic’ 
Hittites. power in-Northern Palestine was serionslv 
1 For a discussion of the subject and a somewhat different 
view, see Schrader ‘Das land Amurtu,’ SBA W Dec, a9, 1894. 
Cp also Wi. GZ 19s), 51-54. An analogy for thus indicating 
‘westward’ by a reference to a land 1 ing to the west isto be 
found in the OT designation of Veged for ‘south.* 





threatened by the Hirtrres(g.v.}. In extending their 
settlements beyond the Orontes they encroached upon 
‘Amoritic’ territory. The distinct traces of this west- 
ward movement of the Hittites are to be found in the 
Amarna tablets already mentioned. Indeed, the move- 
ment forms the key to the political situation of Palestine 
in the fifteenth century B.c. The Assyrian conquerors 
accordingly, when proceeding to the West, invariably 
began their campaigns by a passage of arms with the 
Hittites. This, taken together with the waning strength 
of the ‘Amorites,’ led to another change in the geo- 
graphical nomenclature— the extension of the term 
Hatti or Hittite to Northern Palestine as far as the 
Mediterranean, so as to include, therefore, Phoenicia 
proper. For Southern Palestine the older designation 
‘Amurru’ held its own, and the differentiation thus 
resulting between ‘Hatti’ and ‘Amurru’ assumed a 
practical significance which was quite independent of 

the original application of the two terms. 
It will have become evident from this sketch of the 
early fortunes of Palestine that care must be exercised 
in drawing conclusions from geographical 


praphion - nomenclature. The Hittite power does 
aeauetane not extend to the sea-coast because of the 


extension of the geographical term, and 
so the ethnographical application of Amoritic cannot be 
determined from the geographical usage. 

That ‘Amur’ originally designated a particular tribe, 
or possibly a group of tribes, settled chiefly in the Anti- 
libanus district, is one of the few 
facts to be deduced from the early 
Egyptian monuments. These Amorites of Northern 
Palestine are frequently represented by the Egyptians 
as a blond people with a cast of countenance that marks 
them off from what are generally considered to be 
Semitic traits (see Petrie, Racial Types from the Egyptian 
Monuments). It would be hazardous, in the face of 
our imperfect knowledge, to enter upon further specula- 
tions as to their origin. There are good reasons for 
believing that already at a very early 


14, Amorites. 


sapita period the population of Palestine pre- 
pepeilations sented a mixture of races, and that 


through intermarriage the dividing lines 
between these races became fainter in the course of time, 
until all sharp distinctions were obliterated. Hence the 
promiscuous grouping —so characteristic in the Hexa- 
teuch—of Amorites with Perizzites, Hivites, Hittites, 
etc., of northern and southern Palestinians, without any 
regard to ethnic distinctions. The problem of differentia- 
ting between these various groups whom the Hebrews 
encountered upon settling in Palestine is at present 
incapable of solution. Future discoveries will prob- 
ably emphasise still more strongly the heterogeneous 
character of the tribes. Their unorganised condition 

16. Their -made them a comparatively easy prey 

bsorption. to conquerors and yet difficult to ex- 
absorp! terminate. The early Babylonian and 
Egyptian conquerors were content with a_ general 
recognition of their supremacy on the part of the 
inhabitants. Native Palestinians were retained in con- 
trol, and all that was demanded was a payment of 
tribute from time to time. When, however, the 
Hebrews permanently settled in Southern Palestine. 
about 1200 B.C., the early inhabitants lost much of their 
political prestige. In the course of time, also, many of 
the groups were reduced to a state of subjection, varying 
in degree, but in all cases, except in the case of the 
inhabitants of the coast, sufficiently complete to prevent 
any renewal of former conditions. With the successful 
establishment of the b’ne /svaef in the lands to the west 
of the Jordan, the history of the pre-Israelitish inhabit- 
ants comes to an end in Southern Palestine, except so 
far as the influence of these Canaanitish groups upon 
the religious life of the Israelites is involved. The 
Hittites in the north, of course, survive; but the other 
groups, including the Amorites, gradually disappear, 
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either sinking into a position of utter insignificance or 
amalgamating with the Hebrew tribes(see GOVERNMENT, 
§ 15 f; ISRAEL, § 8). The frequent injunctions in the 
Hexateuch warning the people against intermarriage 
with these conquered gronps are clear indications that 
such intermarriages must have been common. 
A new element in the ethnographical environment of 
Palestine that appears simultaneously with, or shortly 
Senate before, the invasion of the Hebrews is 
17. Philistines. represented by the Philistines, who, 
coming (it would appear) from some island or coast-land 
to the west of Palestine, succeeded as a sturdy seafaring 
nation in making settlements along the inhospitable 
southern coast of Palestine. Their non-Semitic character 
has been quite definitely ascertained; but, once in 
Palestine, they appear to have exchanged their own 
language for one of the Semitic dialects spoken in the 
land to which they came. It is rather curious that 
these Philistines, who generally lived in hostile relations 
with the Hebrews, and at various times threatened 
the existence of the Hebrew settlements, were eventu- 
ally the people to give their name to a_ district 
which they never possessed in its entirety. In 
the latest Assyrian inscriptions, however, Pé/astx still 
appears in its restricted application to the southern 
coast-land, and it is not until the days of the Roman 
conquest that the equation ‘Palestine = Philistia+ 
Canaan’ becomes established. 
On the basis of the Egyptian and the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions and of the OT, the history of Canaan may be 
. is divided into three periods : (A) the 
18. Historical pre-Israelitish period, from about 3800 
periods. B.c. to the definite constitution of the 
Israelitish confederacy; (4} the Israelitish supremacy 
from circa 1f00 B.C. to ¢zxca 740; (c) decline of this 
supremacy, ending with the absorption of Canaan by 
Assyria and Babylonia 587 B.c. After the return of 
the Hebrews from the so-called Babylonian exile, the 
history of the north and south becomes involved in the 
various attempts to found a universal empire, under- 
taken in succession by Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. 
The characteristic note in the history of Canaan 
down to the period of Persian supremacy is the impossi- 
bility of any permanent political union 
among the inhabitants. Even the 
Hebrews, united by a common tradition and by religion, 
yield to the inevitable tendency towards political division 
instead of union. This tendency stands in close relation- 
ship to the geographical conditions (see G.A.Sm. 
Hist. Geogr.). The land is split up into coast-land, 
highland, and valleys; in consequence of which, it 
presents climatic extremes sufficient to bring about 
equally sharp contrasts in social conditions. The 
resulting heterogeneous disposition of the population 
appears to have rendered united action (except in extreme 
necessity) impossible even among those sections most 
closely united by blood and traditions. [For further 
details regarding these three periods of Canaanitish 
history see the articles ISRAEL, § 6, HITTITES, Puc- 
NICIA, PHILISTINES, ete. ]. M. J., IR. 


CANALS (DoS), Ex. 719 Nah. 38 RV™& See 
EGypT, € 6. The Hebrew word denotes the arms or 
canals of the Nile (nie). On artificial water-courses in 
Palestine see CONDUITS. 


CANANZAN (o kaNanaloc [Ti. WH], cazaneus 
[Vg.], Jxttsg [Pesh.]), the designation applied to Simon 
the apostle (Mt. 104 Mk, 318 RV; mg. ‘ Zealot’). The 
word does not mean an inhabitant of Canaan (so AV 
CANAANITE, based upon TR xavaverys), which in Gr. 
is usually expressed by xavavatos (x= 3); nor has it 
anything to do with Cana. It is a transliteration of 
w3n27, the pl. of qx3p (cp Bib. Heb. gp), which in 
Lk. 61g Acts113 is represented by the Gr. equivalent 
gndwris, ZEALOT (9.v.). 


19, Disunion. 
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CANDLESTICK 
CANDACE (KANAAKH [Ti. WH]), queen of the 


Ethiopians (Ai@iérwv), is incidentally mentioned in Acts 
827. For the kingdom of Ethiopia which continued to 
maintain its independence against the Roman emperors, 
see ETHIOPIA. Its queen was often called Cand&ceé ; 
this seems, indeed, to have been regarded as an official 
title, somewhat like ‘ Pharaoh’ (or rather ‘ Ptolemy’ ?) 
in Egypt. The name occurs in hieroglyphics on a 
ruined pyramid near ancient Meroe : see Lepsins, Den&- 
miler, v. pl. 47 (pyram. 20 of Begerauieh). There, a 
queen is called Amen-‘aryt and K(e)nde)Ay.1 It is 
difficult to say which of the two or three queens called 
Candace was buried in that tomb. 

t Strabo (820; see also Dio Cass. 5329 ; 545) speaks of the 
one-eyed virago Candace (ris Bactdtooys . - Kavddens, 4 nad? 
Heads ypke roy Aibidrwy, avipiey rig yuri, memppopéva Tov Erepov 
THY opSadwav) who in 22 B.C. attacked Egypt, overpowered the 
three cohorts of Roman soldiers stationed at the first cataract 
and devastated the Thebaid, but was easily defeated by the 
legate Petronius, and pursued to her northern capital, Napata, 
which was destroyed. 2, Pliny (6 35) seems to refer the reign of 
Candace (‘regnare foeeminam Candacem’) to the time when 
Nero’s explorers passed through Nubia; his assertion that the 
name had become somewhat common among the queens of 
Meroé (‘quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas translit’) is 
usually pushed much too far against the monumental evidence. 

The Ethiopian officer of Acts 8 cannot well have had 
any connection with the Candace of Strabo; but his 
mistress may not improbably have been the contemporary 
of Nero. 

Nero’s explorers reported the southern capital as in ruins, in 
consequence of internal wars between the Ethiopians ; most 
likely, the royal residence had already been shiftedS, to Wady- 
es-Sofra and Soba, where ruined palaces and temples of the latest 
style have been. found, hut the kingdom appears still to have 
taken its name from the capital Meroe where the kings were, at 
least, buried. 

For the condition of the Meroitic kingdom at that 
time and the part played by the queens (or rather kings’ 
mothers), see ETHIOPIA. W. M. M 


CANDLE (73 ; AYXNoc), Job 186 Mt. 515 etc.; cp 
below, and see LAmp. 


CANDLESTICK, the EV rendering of (1) #%drah 
MND Ex. 25 32 etc. (AYyN1a)}, the well-known candela- 
brum of the temple, and (2) Aram. xedraté NAW} 
(deriv. uncert.), Dan.55 (Aamttac [Theod.], odwc 
{@]), to the former of which the present article will con- 
fine itself, leaving to the articles LAMP and TEMPLE 
further remarks upon the use of lights in temples or 
shrines, and of lights (and ‘candlesticks’ or rather 
‘lampstands’) for secular purposes. 

There is no critical evidence to support the supposition 
that the temple candelabrum described by P in Ex. 2531 
3717 f existed before the Exile. On 
the contrary, an old passage t S. 33 
(written, perhaps, at the beginning of 
the seventh century B.c, [Bu., SBOT; cp SAMUEL, i, 
§ 3 (R)]) speaks only of a ‘lamp’ (13) which seems to 
have burnt from night-fall until the approach of dawn. 
Solomon, it is true, is said to have had ten golden 
ménoroth in his temple, five on either side (K. 749) 3? 
but they are not mentioned in 2 K. 2513-17 (in the || Jer. 
5219 their introduction is due to a glossator), nor do we 
find any trace of them in the temple described by Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 40 7.), or inthe restoration of temple-treasures 
by Cyrus (Ezra 16 /. ):2 These facts, as well as internal 
evidence, support Stade’s conclusion that the passage in 
1 K. is an interpolation (ZA TWS8 168 7 [83], GVT 
jzzgo; ep Now. HA 240n, 2, and Benz. ad toc, )- The 


Pala One 


the disfigured fifth sign. . ’ F . 
2 Apart from the instruments used in tending this candlestick 
and the lamps themselves. mention is made only of the “ flowers’ 


(m,, @ inKi. Aapradle]ca [in Zech. 42= $y, ‘ bowl’), in 2 Ch. 42x 
Aapides[7.e., CNP, ‘tongs’)). 

3 Unmentioned also in 2 Macc. 25 and the Apoc. of Baruch 
677- 


1. Not pre- 
exilic, 
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ten candlesticks of the temple of Solomon have probably 
been evolved from the imagination of a later scribe, who 
seems to have adopted the number ten to agree with the 
ten ‘bases’ (niabp); cp 1K. 739. Obviously it is no 
real objection to our view of the critical value of 1 K. 
7 49 that the Chronicler mentions candlesticks of gold 
and silver among David‘s gifts to Solomon in 1 Ch. 2815. 
That this verse in its present form has suffered ampli- 
fication appears from a comparison with @. 


Tradition held that these ten candlesticks(Jos. augments the 
numbe: 


t to 10,000 ! [Ant.viii. 37]}) either were already present 
along with the Mosaic candelabrum, or were exact copies of it 
(cp2 Ch. 47, oypving). Naturally Solomon’s great wealth was 
considered a sufficientexplanation of the otherwise curious fact 
that, whereas he employed ten candlesticks, the Mosaic taber- 
nacle and the second temple were content with one. Baymidbar 
Rabba, 15, adds that the candlestick was one of the five things 
taken away and preserved at the destruction of Solomon’ stemple. 
The candlestick of gold, called also the ‘ pure candle- 
stick’ (Lev. 24 4), is described at length by P in Ex. 
gi gh 25319 (= 873177). It was placed out- 

2. Description. side the veil, in front of the table of 
shewbread (see the Vg. addition to Nu.82). The 
m°*nérah comprised the mz (AV shaft),’ map (branch, 
kaaptoxos), yaa (AV bowl, RV cup, Kparip, scyphus), 
sinda (knop, spapwrip; Targ. Pesh. ‘ apple’),? and 
118 (flowers, xpivoy [similarly Targ. Pesh. Vg. ‘lily"]}, 
perhaps collectively ‘ ornamentation.” The workman- 
ship was ‘beaten-work’ or repoussé (so @ 


ropeurés; but srepeds in Nu. 8 4 Ex. 87 14[17] ; Jos., onthe 
other hand, has kexwveupévos, ‘cast’). From an upright 
shaft three arms projected on either side. Each branch 
comprised three cups described as npn, “shaped like 
[or ornamented with] almonds’ (éxrerurduevor xapulaxous 
—see ALMOND), together with ka/tor and pérah. Under 
each pair of branches was a 4a/for (Ex. 2535), and 
four sets of kafté7 and pérah were to be found ‘in the 
candlestick’ (njja, 72., on the shaft, v. 34). These 
four may have included the three of v. 35, in which 
case the fourth was between the base and the lowest 
pair, or near the summit. Possibly, however, the 
four sets came between the topmost pair of branches 
and the summit (cp the illustration in Reland De Spolits 
Templi, facing p. 35). The centre shaft in Zechariah’s 
vision was surmounted by a bowl (42 bj Aaumrdduor). 

From Jos. (Ant.iii, 67} we learn that the candelabrum was 
hollow, and comprised oaipia, xpiva with fofoxo. and 
kparnpista, seventy ornaments in all. It ended in seven 
heads ‘xaréAAyAat,’ and was situated peaeely (ogés) before 
the table of shewbread, and thus looked E. and S. @’s version of 
Ex. 3717_,f- (differingwidely from the present MT) supplies the 
meee statement that from the branches (kaAaziaxor) there 


P three sprouts (BAagrof) on either side ‘é&icodpevor 
adAyAots. Rabbinical tradition (cp Talm. AMfenach, 286, Abar- 





1 92 (Ex. 2531 3727 Nu, 84) is difficult. RV renders ‘base’; 


so Pesh. (wOR£2.> [2.¢., Bdors], h49); but AV finds support in G 
Veg. (xavads, Aastile, stipes,and in Ex. 37 1720 vectis [used also of 
the oa ‘staves’ for carrying the ark]). 4» when used of 
inanimate objects denotes the ‘flank’ (cp Ex. 402224 Lev. Izr 
Nu. 329 35 2K.1614). The specific mention of the ‘base’ 
of the candlestick accordingly seems uncertain, unless perhaps 
we should read 3, ‘stand,’ ‘base’ (cp a Ch. G13), instead of J. 
On the other hand, the candlestick may have had originally no 
base (cp above, § 4). 

2 Perhapsa pear-shaped omament ‘cp Syr. Brows and see 
BDB, $,0. 

3 It is difficult to see how he obtains this number. Six 
branches each with 3 sets of gedia‘, kaftor, and Sige B27), 
including the shaft with 4 similar sets (wv. 34) and the 3 
kaftorim (u. 35), amount to 69 (54-+12+3). Perhaps to this 
we must add’ the figure at the summit of the central shaft 
(poreDly omamented in a different manner). The artist in a 

ebrew MS of the first half of the thirteenth century (Brit. 
Mus., Harley, 5720, fol. 136.a), following a different interpreta- 
tion of Ex. 25 Ec assigns only one perah and kaftér to each 
branch, including the shaft. “Each’of the seven branches has 
3 gebi im, and at the extremity a lamp(3). Below the 4a/t5r 
joining the lowest pair of branches the artist has drawn 
(reckoning downwards)a Zerah, a kaftor, and a gebia', 
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banel, Rashi, etc., on Ex. 4c.) maintained that the candelabrum 
stood three ells in height and measured two ells between the outer 
lights ; and that it stood age a tripod (Maimonides » cpCrenius 
Opusc. fasc, vi. 22,/.). 'Theseven lamps were provided with pur; 

olive oil (Ex. 27207), and for the general service were supplied 


‘tongs’ (DNR), ‘snuff dishes’ (ninnD), and various ‘ oil vessels’ 
qgaw 3) The lamps were to be tended daily (Ex. 3077); but 
tradition varied as to how many were kept lit at onetime.2 The 
light was never allowed to be extinguished, and tradition relates 
that theapproaching fall of the temple was prognosticated by the 
sudden occurence of this mishap (Talm. Vora, 394); cp the 
lament in 4 Esd. 1022 (written after the fall o Jerse lem), 
lumen candelabré nostri extinctune est. 

It was forbidden to reproduce the candlesticks exactly (cp 
Onias and the temple of Leontopolis, B/ vii. 103); but this law 
could be evadedby making them with five, six, oreveneightarms 
(Ad. Zara, 43a).3 

The holy candelabrum is referred to comparatively 
seldom in subsequent writings. It forms the motive in 
Zechariah’s vision (Zech. 4, cp Rev. 114). 
In B.¢c. 170 Antiochus Epiphanes carried it 
off along with the golden altar etc. (1 Macc. 1 2x, 2 
Auxvla Tod dwrés [AN], om. V); but a fresh one 
(tradition relates that it was of inferior material) was 
reconstructed by Judas after the purification of the 
temple (164B.c., 1 Macc. 449). Jesus the son of Sirach 
employs the Avxvos éxAdurwy émt Avxvias dylas as a 
simile for beauty in ripe old age (Ecclus. 2617). The 
same is doubtless the Avyvia lepd seen by Pompey (Ant. 
xiv. 44), which, with its seven Avxvot, was one of the 
three famous objects in the temple of Herod (B/ v.55). 
Its fate at the’ fall of Jerusalem is well known. The 
holy candelabrum, or, more probably, a copy of it, was 
carried in the triumph of Titus (B/ vii. 55), and was 
depicted upon the famous arch which bears his name. 
Vespasian deposited it in the temple of Peace, and after 
various vicissitudes (see Smith, DB), s.v. ) it was placed 
in the Christian church at Jerusalem (533A.D.). All 
trace of it has since been lost. Possibly it was destroyed 
or carried off by Chosroes 11. of Persia, when, in 614,he 
took and pillaged Jerusalem (see Levesque in Vigouroux, 
DB, 5,v.). 

Curiously enough, Josephus, in his account of the 
triumph of Titus, states that the workmanship (épyor) of 
the candlestick was not the same as that which had been 
in the temple. As was the case with other objects in 
the triumph, it was probably constructed from the de- 
scriptions of the captives ; besides, such conventional 
candlesticks were not unknown at that time,6 The 
griffin-like figures depicted upon the base of the 
candelabrum may be possibly ascribed to the artist ; so 
far as can be judged, they do not resemble the mythical 
symbols from Palestine or Assyria. Consequently, in 
endeavouring to gain an idea of the original seven-~ 
branched candlestick, one must not adhere too strictly 
to the representation upon the Arch of Titus. 

The language employed to describe the sacred 
ménérah shows that it must have closely resembled a 
tree.? Seven-branched trees are frequently met with in 
sculptures, etc., from the E,8 and, as Robertson Smith 
observes, ‘in most of the Assyrian examples it is not easy 
to draw the line between the candelabrum and the sacred 
tree crowned with a star or crescent moon’ (#.S(@} 488). 
Since it is only natural to look for traces of Assyrian OF 


3. History. 


1 Zech. 412 mentions also Ni7N}¥, ‘pipes,’ for conveying the 
oil (uvéerjpes). aN 

2 Cp Ex. 2720 f. 2 Ch. 13 11 and Jos. Ant. iii, 83. Rabbinical 
tradition held that only ee was lit by day. This, it has been 
suggested, was the lamp upon the central shaft (called »q4y7 73). 

3 Thus, ¢.g., in the Feast of Tabernacles (see Succafh 52). 

4 The evidence for the existence of more than one ’in post- 
exilic times rests only upon Jos. B/ vi. 83. With Ant. xii, 54 
(2 Mace. 1 2) contrast ib. 7 6. 

5 BJ vii.S5 [ed. Niese], The passage is not free from 
obscurity. Noteworthy is the remark that slender arms 
(xavAtoxor) resembling the form of a trident were drawn forth. 
Gee § 4. 

8 Cpt eir use as symbols in Rev.1 12,4 mee 45. 

7 Cp similarly the candelabrum in the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo (Pliny, 3). 

8 A seven-branched palm upon a coin of the Maccabees; see 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, 71, n. 7. 
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Babylonian influence in the second temple, it is not 
improbable that the #¢zdrdh was originally a represent- 
ation of the sacred seven-branched tree itself, possibly 
indeed the tree of life. The six arms, instead of 
coming up and forming a straight line with the top of 
the central shaft, probably tapered off, the extremities 
of each pair being lower than those of the pair above 
it, thus presenting more accurately the outline of a tree. 
Examples of candelabra with the arms thus arranged 
are not unknown.” 

It is not impossible that the #tkrog and Lwulab 
(‘citron' and *palm-branch' ; cp APPLE, § 2 [3]) of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (wherein candlesticks played 
so important a part) are to be connected also with this 
sacred seven-branched tree, from which, it has been sug- 
gested, the m*sdrah has been evolved. The specific tree 
represented was one which, for various reasons, was con- 
sidered the most unique and valuable. The choice may 
have depended more strictly upon the belief that it was 
supposed to represent the tree of temptation in the 
Paradise myth (soat all events in Christian times; cp 
Didron, A¢anuel ad’ Iconographie chrétienne, 80). 

See Reland, De Séolits Tempiz ; H. Opitz, Disquisitio ...de 


candelabri ... structura (1708); Reinach, Z’Are de Titus 
(Paris, 1890); and Vigouroux, DB, s.v, ‘Chandelier,’ with the 





literature there quoted. s AC. 
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CANE, SWEET (173)2), Is. 4824 Jer. 620. 
x (4). 

CANKERWORM (poy; Bpoyxoc or axpic), Ps. 
10634 Jer. 511427 Joell 4 [twice], 225 Nah. 8x5x6}'; in 
Ps. and Jer. AV has CATERPILLER. The Hebrew yeleR 
is usually regarded as denoting a young stage in the 
history of the locust; but this seems doubtful. See 
Locust, § 2, n. 6. 


CANNER (1333), Ezek. 27 23, MT, usually taken for the 
name of a place in Mesopotamia with which Tyre had 
commercial dealings, and identified with Calneh (see 
Schr. in Riehm's AWB), 1256). Cornill even reads 
‘Calneh’ (ma2), appealing to a single Heb. MS which 
reads thus, and to variants of —viz., xa\dav [AQ], 
xarkarA[V]. But the name is really non-existent ; the 
words rendered ‘and Canneh and Eden’ should rather 
be ‘and the sons of Eden.' 

Everywhere else we read either of Beth-Eden or of B'ne Eden ; 
it is not probable that there is an exception here. The 
xavea [B], or xaveav [AQ] of G, is not A335, hut yo9 or }y32, 
where y or y is a relic of yqy, and 95 a corruption of 43. Most 
MSS of @ "give only two names, and the second name is-not 
Canneh (as Smith's DB(2)), hut a corruption of B'ne Eden. The 


discovery (for such it seems to be) is due to Mez (Gesch. der 
Stadt Harran, 1892,p. 34). T. K. C. 


See REED, 
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INTRODUCTION: THE IDEA OF A CANON (§§ 1-4). 
A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


i. CONTENTS OF OT CANON (§§ 5-14). 
Extent and classification ¢§ 5). 
Order of books (8§ 79). 

In Septuagint (§ 10,4) 
In Josephns, Jerome (§§ 12-14). 

ii. CLOSING OF CANON (8$ 15-22). 

Early tradition (§§ 15-17). 


(§$ 18-21). 


iii. History OF CANON 
First canon: the 


Elias Levitaand 'The Great Synagogue 
Scientific method (§ 22). 

(88 23-59). 
aw (8§ 23-27). 


Second canon: the Prophets (§§ 28-42). 
Why not canonised with Law (8§ 28-35). 


Date $§ 39-42). 

Thirdcanon = Hogioe saps (8$ 43-59). 
Principle observed(g§ 4347). 

Date (8§ 48-55). 

Résumé (& 50). 

Non-Palestinian views (§ 573) 

Of canon in Christian Church (§ 59). 


Traditions, etc. (§§ 36-38). 
B. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Gradual growth (§§ 60-64). 
Evidence of orthodox writers ($§ 65-68). 
Evidence of unorthodox writers (§ 69). 


Versions (§ 70). 
General traces of NT (§ 1. 
Muratorian canon (§ 72). 


Books temporarily received (§ 73). 
Result (§ 74). 


Bibliography : OT and NT (g 75,4). 


The word canon is Greek; its application to the 
Bible belongs to Christian times; the idea originates in 
k Judaism. 

The Greek (6) xavdy (allied to Kdvva, 
xdvn, ‘a reed'; borrowed from the 
Semitic; Heb. m3p) means a straight rod or pole, a rod 


1, Gree’ 
terms. 


used for measuring, a carpenter's rule; and, by met- 
onymy, a rule, norm, or law ; a still later meaning is 
that of catalogue or list. 

As applied to the books of Scripture cavdy is first met 
with in the second half of the foprth century : thus, B.@Ata 
xavovixd (as opposed to &kavéviora) in can. 59 of the 
Council of Laodicea (circa 360 A.D.), and 8. xavovigs- 
pera, in Athanasius (ep. fest. 39; 365 A.D.}; Kavdéy for the 
whole collectionis stilllater. The original 
signification is still a question. Did the 
term mean (a)the books constituted into 
or (4} the books corresponding to the 
of the faith; cp xavuy éxxdyotacTucds, K, 


msagey 

a standard ; 
standard (2.4. 
1 Perhaps originally a symbol of the universe —the tree of life 


being viewed as distinct in its origin from the sacred mountain of 
Elshim with which in a later myth it was combined. (Cp j acum 


and Boaz.) It is noteworthy that a seven-branched palm is 
Nat by the side of an altar on_an old Greek vase 
(Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayres, pl. 155, fig. 3). 


2 Cp PEF Twenty-one Years' Work in the Holy Land, 154, 
the representation ups an amethyst reproduced in Reland, De 
\Sfol., facing p. 35, also 7é. facing p. 42. Theolder form may in 
time have tended to approach the conventional form represented 
Fs the arch of Titus, which agrees with later Jewish tradition. 

his form, resembling a trident in its outline, is especiallynoted 
by Jos. asa novelty (B/ vii. 55). For illustrations of the latter 
variety see Martigny, Det, Ant. Chrét, ('77) 1133 the plates in 
Calmet's Dictionary ; and one at Tabariyeh (Perrot-Chipiez, Art 
in Jud. 1250). 
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Tis udnOelas, K. THs wlorews) and measured by it (cp 
kavovioas in Ptolemy's Letter to Flora, circa zoo A.D., 
in Holtzmann, p. 115 f.), or perhaps underlying it; or 
(c) the books taken up into the authoritative catalogue 
or into the normal number? The subject is discussed 
with full references to the literature in Holtzmann, pp. 


142 # It is not improbable that the word passed 
through various phases of meaning in course of 
time. 


The idea involvedis clearly fixed; Oedmrvevorat ypapat 
(Amphilochius, ob. 395), musrevOévra Seta elvar BiBria 
(Athanasius, #¢ sup.) are expressions concurrently used 
to convey the same meaning. It was, as we saw above, 
a loan from Judaism, and within the Christian domain 
originally applied only to the sacred books of the 
synagogue— the OT. So already in the NT itself ¢2 
Tim, 316). The doctrine of the synagogue was that all 
the writings included in its canon had their origin in 
divine inspiration, and that it was God who spoke in 
them (Weber, § 20 9. This canon, with the doctrine 
attached to it, passed over to the Christian church and 
became its sole sacred book,! until new writings of 
Christian origin came to be added, and the Jewish 
canon, as the Old Testament, was distinguished from 
the New. 

The composite expression ‘ canonical books’ has an 
analogue in the usage of the synagogue. From the first 
century A.D. such books are designated 
OvPn ny ose (‘ that defile the hands’ :* 
Yadayim32 45° 456; cp Eduyoth §3, and 
1 But see also below, §§ 57-59. 2 See below, § 40. 

3 See below, § 53. 
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Weber, § 24 1). Of this surprising expression still more 
surprising explanations have been offered. 

Thus (2) Buhl still prefers that drawn from Vadasz, 45 6, 
according to which the designation was intended to prevent pro- 
fane uses of worn-out synagogue rolls. (6) Weber, Strack, C. 
H. H. Wright and Wildeboer adopt that suggested by Shabbath 
136, 14a. According to this the object was to secure that, a6 
unclean, the sacred writings should ‘always be kept apart, and 
thus kept from harm such as might arise, ¢.g., if they were kept 
near,consecrated corn, and so exposed to attack from mice. (c) 
A. Geiger(Hinterlassene Schriften, 4 14) actually maintains that 
only such rolls as had been written on the skins of unclean beasts 
were intended to he declared unclean. 

All such explanations are disposed of by Yadayim 
34, where there is a special discussion of the question 
whether the unwritten margins and outer coverings of 
sacred rolls defile the hands. Under none of the above 
explanations could any such question as this possibly 
arise. The fact that defilement only of the hands is 
4, Sanctit attributed to the sacred writings demands 

» HANCULY. » oreattention than it has hitherto received. 
Interpreted in positive terms this can mean only that 
contact with them involves a ceremonial washing of the 
hands, especially as the ruling in the matter occurs in 
that Mishna treatise which relates to, and is named from, 
-such hand-washings. The expression would be an 
unnatural one if it implied acommand that the hands 
should be washed ééfore touching (so Fiirst, p. 83). As 
-enjoining washing @%er contact it is quite intelligible. 
The Pharisees (under protest from the Sadducees; cp 
Yad, 46) attributed to the sacred writings a sanctity of 
such a sort that whosoever touched them was not allowed 
to touch aught else, until he had undergone the same 
ritual ablution as if he had touched something unclean, 
The same precept, according to the stricter view, applied 
to the prayer ribbands on the ¢ephillim (Vad.33; see 
FRONTLETS, end). To this defilement of the hands 
the correlative idea is that of holiness;? both qualities 
are attributed together, but only to a very limited number 
of writings, namely the canonical (cp Yud. 35). See 
also CLEAN, § 3. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


I, EXTENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE OT CANON. 
— Theextent of the OT canon, SO fax as the synagogue 
5. No. of is concerned, is exactly what we find in our 
nok! Hebrew printed texts and in the Protestant 
* translations. The original reckoning of the 
synagogue, however, does not regard the books as thirty- 
nine. The twelve minor prophets count as one book 
called ‘ the twelve,' -wy ow (soalready in Baba Bathra, 
146, 13@ text), Dodekapropheton; soalso Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles; whilst Ezra and Nehemiah form one 
book of Ezra. Thus 11+3+1=15 have to be deducted 
from our 39, leaving only 24.3 See § 11 f- 

The twenty-four canonical books fall into three main 

divisions = yn (the law) with five books, p-y°n3 (the 
6. Classi- prophets) with oieht, and on fine writ- 
fication. ings, Hagiographa) with eleven. The 
prophets consist of four historical books 

(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) and four prophetical 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor). Since 
the Massoretic period (cp Strack, PRE! 7439) the first 
group has borne the name of pywxy 1 oa) (‘former 
prophets') to distinguish it from the second, o'x33 
oon (‘latter prophets '). Among the Hagiographa a 
distinct group is formed by the five (festal)‘ rolls’ —vinn 

1 See WRS, Rel, Sea.(2) 161, 452. He well adds that the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement washed his flesh with water, 
not only when he put on the holy garments of the day, hut also 
when he put them off (Lev.16 24 ; Vowa, 7 4). 

2 With this corresponds the Mishnic name of the canon *1n9 
vopa, while the names 459; ppp tacitly supplement the idea 
of oliness. To these exactly answer the NT i ae yb 
Solow ‘and for fitter decthiees Steck age an Splins pa 

3 Hence a very common old name for the collection, still fre- 
quently in use: 'the twenty-four books,’ n™poO AYyaIN) omivy, 
written also ppp ">. 

4 Hence the old collective title p:a)n3) m°w'a3 atin with its 
Massoretic contraction * 37. 
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nbip—printed in modern impressions in the order of the 
feasts at which they are read in the synagogue : Canticles 
:Passover), Ruth (Pentecost), Lamentations (gth Ab, 
Destruction of Jerusalem), Ecclesiastes (Tabernacles), 
Esther (Purim). Only once (in the Baraytha! Berachoth, 
576) do we find the three larger poetical books — Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job— grouped together as by pana, 
and the three smaller —Calicicles, Ecclesiastes, Lamenta- 
tions —as p3pp o'21n3. Finally, Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles 
close the list. 
Compass and threefold division of the canon are 
already taken as fully settled in a very old and authori- 
; tative passage in the tradition of the 
Y Uncerfain synagogue, viz. the Baraytha Baba 
order. Bathra, 14615a; but as to the order 
of the books within their several divisions the same 
passage gives a decision for the first time. The ex- 
planation of this is that in the oldest times the sacred 
writings were not copied.into continuous codices. Each 
book had a separate roll to itself.2 Accordingly, in the 
preceding Baraytha (Basa Bathm, 136), we find the 
question started whether it be permissible to write the 
entire Holy Scriptures, or even the eight prophets, on a 
single roll. On the strength of some precedent or other 
the question is answered in the affirmative; and this 
leads up to the further question as to the order in which 
the single books in the second and the third divisions 
ought to be written. This plainly shows that there was 
as yet on the subject no fixed tradition, and therefore too 
great importance ought not to be attached either to the 
Mishnic determination of the question or to the departure 
from Mishnic usage which we meet with.? Both, how- 
ever, are worthy of attention. 
The order of the prophets proper, according to our 
passage, ought to be : Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
1 The position of Isaiah seems to 
8. Prophets. AYGe’struck even the teachers of the 
Gemara as remarkable, and is explained by them in a 
fanciful way. The Massora gives Isaiah the first place, 
and in this it is followed by the MSS of Spanish origin 
(as by the printed texts), while the German and French 
MSS adhere to the Talmudic order. Just because of 
its departure from strict chronology, we are justified in 
assuming that the Talmudic order rests on old and 
good tradition. We may safely venture, therefore, to 
make use of it in the attempt to answer the question of 
the origin not only of the individual books but also of 
the canon. 
For the first books of the Hagiographa, the order 
given in our printed texts— Psalms, Proverbs, Job— 
.. Which is that of the German and French 
9. Hagio- MSS, gives place in our passage to this 
grapha. order: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs. Sup- 
posing this to be the original place of the Book of Ruth, 
we might account for its later change of position by 
a desire to group together the five festal rolls. This 
explanation, however, is impossible for the reason that 
the Massora and the Spanish MSS put Chronicles in- 
stead of Ruth in the first place and before the Psalter. 
Of course, the same purpose is served by either arrange- 
ment : each of them prefixes to the (Davidic) Psalter 
a book which helps to explain it. The Book of Ruth 
performs this service inasmuch as it concludes with 
David's genealogical tree and closes with his name; and 
the Book of Chronicles does so in a still higher degree, 
inasmuch as, in addition to the genealogy (1Ch. 29 f°), 
it gives an account of David's life, particularly of his 
elaborate directions for the temple service and temple 
music. Thus the claim of the Psalter to the first place 
1 Baraytha (ana) is a Mishna tradition which has not been 
taken into the canon of the Mishna, hut comes from the same 
period (about 200 a.p.). On the very important passage referred 
to ees Traditio etc. | : 
2 The Law was an exception ; its five books as a rule consti- 
tuted but one roll, although the five fifths Qwnn were to be 
met with also separately (cp Megi/a, 27a). 
3 Cp the pela synoptic table in Ryle (Canong/ OT, 282), 
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is only confirmed by both variations (that of the Talmud 
and that of the Massora) from the usual order,t On 
the other hand, the Massora and the Spanish MSS 
support the order, Psalms, Job, Proverbs (Job before 
Proverbs), which therefore must be held to be the older 
arrangement, the other being explained by the desire to 
make Solomon come immediately after David. 

The arrangement of the five ‘frolls” in the order of 
their feasts is supported only by the German and the 
French MSS. The Massora and the Spanish MSS 
have — Ruth, Cant. Eccl. Lam. Esth., whilst Bada 
Bathra, after transposing Ruth in the manner we have 
seen, gives the order—Eccl. Cant. Lam., then intro- 
duces Daniel, and closes the list with Esther. We 
may venture to infer from this (z)that the arrangement 
of the Megiliéth in the order of their feasts in the 
ecclesiastical year is late and artificial; ¢2)that about 
the year zoo A,D, they had not even been constituted 
a definite group; (3)that the inversion of the order of 
Daniel and Esther, and the removal of Ruth from the 
head of the list, were probably designed to effect this, 
the position of Daniel before Esther having thus a claim 
to be regarded as the older;? and (4) that the original 
position of the Book of Ruth is quite uncertain, because 
the first place among the rolls may have been assigned 
to it by the Massora simply because it had been deposed 
from the first place among the Hagiographa. We may, 
further, regard it as probable that Proverbs was origin- 
ally connected, as in Bada B., with the other Solomonic 
writings. Finally, it may be taken as perfectly certain 
that Ezra and Chronicles closed the list. 

The definition, division, and arrangement of books 
as given above, which rests on real tradition, and must 

constitute the basis for our subsequent 
10, The LXX. investigations, is violently at variance 
with that of the LXX. It will be sufficient merely to 
indicate the differences here, for, as compared with the 
canon of the synagogue, that of the LXX represents 
only a secondary stage in the development. 

(1)The arrangement of the LXX is apparently in- 
tended to be based on the contents of the books. The 
poetical books are, on the whole, regarded as didactic 
in character, the Prophets proper as mainly predictive, 
whilst the Law leads up to the historical books and is 
closely connected with the Former Prophets. As the 
Prophets are placed at the end, the progress of the 
collection is normal—from the past (historical books) 
to the present (didactic books) and the future (boobs 
of prophecy). 

Certain, however, of the miscellaneous collection which forms 
the Hagiographa—those, namely that are historical —are trans- 
ferred to the first division, where a place is assigned them on 
chronological principles. Ruth (cp 11) is inserted immediately 
after Judges, whilst Chronicles, Ezra, and Esther are Mista 
at the end. Lamentations, on the other hand, regarded as the 
work of Jeremiah (cp 2 Ch. 35 25 and the opening words of the 
book in &), is transferred to the third division (prophetic hooks) 
and appended to Jeremiah ; whilst Daniel closes the entire collec- 
tion. Lastly, Job, at asa pact historical hook,4 serves 
to effect the transition from the historical to the didactic writings. 

Of the prophetical hooks, the Dodecapropheton heads the list 
(in a somewhat varying order of the individual hooks), pre- 
sumably on account nf the higher antiquity of the writings which 
open it, 

(z)Samuel and Kings together are divided into four 
books of Kings. Chronicles is divided into two books, 
as is also (subsequently) Ezra. (3)In varying degrees 
new writings unknown to the Hebrew canon are inter- 
polated. 

i 4 also 2 Macc.213 73 Lk. 2444. 

2 This is supported ¥ Jerome in vol. Gal. (cp the text in 

Ryle, 2877). Other variations, it is true, occur in the same 
author. 
_ 8 It should be added that the MSS show the utmost 
irregularity in their peng spe of the Hagiographa , cp Ryle, 
Excursus C, 2814, and, for some important details, A, Rahlfs, 
‘ Alter u. Heimat der vaticanischen Bibelhandschrift,’ GGA, 
1899 Heft 1 (Philol.-hist. Serene a : ~ 

4 There is, however, considerable vacillation as to its position. 
For .other variations, which are very numerous, cp Ryle, 213 
g@-, and the table appended to 281, 
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The very various arrangements of the Hebrew canon 
which have been adopted in the Christian Church can 
11, Ruth and all be traced peer 1 the LXxX, wath 
Lam. more or less far-reaching corrections 
based on the canon of the synagogue. 
Among all the divergences of the LXX from the syna- 
zogue arrangement, there is only one concerning which 
t is worth while considering whether it may not possibly 
represent the original state of things as against the syna- 
zogue tradition : Ruth is made to follow Judges, and 
Lamentations Jeremiah. If the actual state of the case 
be that these two books ranked originally among the 
prophets, but were afterwards transferred to the Hagio- 
grapha, the historical value of the threefold division of 
the canon is very largely impaired. Now, this order 
of the books is supported by the oft-recurring reckoning 
of twenty-two books instead of twenty-four (cp above, 
§ 2}, a reckoning which can be explained only on the 
assnmption that Ruth and Lamentations were not 
counted separately, being regarded 
12. Josephus. as internal parts of Judges and Jere- 
miah. Our sole Jewish witness to this is Josephus (c. 
Ap. i. 8; circa 100 A.D.). He gives the total as twenty- 
two, made out as follows: Moses, 5 ; Prophets after 
Moses, 13; hymns to God and precepts for men, 4. 
The last-named category doubtless means the Psalms 
and the three Solomonic writings. Thus Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, Chronicles, and even Job, are, as _ his- 
torical books, reckoned with the prophets, and Ruth 
and Lamentations are not counted at all— that is 
to say, they are included in Judges and Jeremiah.? 
Here clearly a compromise has been struck be- 
tween the threefold division of the synagogue, which 
places the prophets in the intermediate position, and 
the division of the Alexandrians, which arranges the 
books according to subjects. The Alexandrian canon 
is obviously in view also in the pointed addition [BcBrla} 
rd. dixalws wemiereupéva,? by which the books not con- 
tained in the canon of the synagogue are excluded. 
We may conclude, therefore, that also the reason why 
Ruth and Lamentations are not reckoned as separate 
books is that the LXX is followed; and thus we have 
no fresh testimony here. There is a further remark 
to be made. That the seven books just mentioned 
should be removed from the prophetic canon,'if they 
once were there, to a place among the Hagiographa® 
could be explained only by a desire to have the festal 
rolls beside one another. In the oldest tradition, how- 
ever, there was no such group of rolls (see above, § 9). 
13. Origin of The supposed motive, therefore, could 
N a fe OF not have been operative. On the other 
eee hand, the number twenty-two has an 
artificial and external motive, not indicated by Josephus, 
but mentioned by all the Church fathers from Origen 
downwards :4 there is thus one book for each letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet. This childish fancy is carried to 
an extreme point when the books are reckoned as twenty- 
seven (an alternative which is offered by Epiphanius and 
Jerome) to do justice fo the five final letters also :the books 
of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra are divided, 
the fifth being supplied in Epiphanius by Judges axzd 
Ruth, in Jerome by Jeremiah and Lamentations. That 
this is mere arbitrary trifling is obvious. 
On the other hand Jerome gives also the number 
twenty-four (ProZ, Gai,), cautiously describing it as a 
reckoning accepted by ‘nonnulli,’ 
14. Jerome, ete. Ruth and Lamentations thus being 


1 For various blundering attempts to put another meaning 
on the canon of Josephus, cp Strack, 428, Ryle, 166.. Briggs 
(see of. czt. below, § #5, p. 127, 7) inclines’ to ‘the opinion that 
Josephus did not recognise as canonical the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes. See, on this point, below, § 52,7 

2 The word éeta after Scxaiws is disallowed by Niese as an 
interpolation. 

8 A thing improbable in itself, as implying a degradation. 
See below, § 43. 

4 Cp the passages in Ryle, 221, and still more exhaustively 
in Strack, 435 #% 
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counted among the Hagiogtapha. A symbolical sense, 
based on Rev. 4410, is found for this number also. In the 
Prologue to Daniel, however, Jerome adopts 24 as the only 
reckoning : he counts 5, 8, and 11 books to each of the 
divisions respectively, though he does not mention the 
total, Support is given to the Bavaytha Baba B. 146,152 
in like manner by the contemporary testimony of Bera- 
choth 576, which quotes Cant. Eccl. and Lam. as ' writ- 
ings,’ and by the Targum of Jonathan on the prophets, 
where Ruth and Lam. are wanting. Finally, our oldest 
witness — 4th Esdras, probably written under Domitian 
(85-96 A.D.), and therefore contemporary with Josephus 
— represents Ezra as writing at the divine command 94 
books (chap. 14)—#.é., after deduction of the 70 esoteric 
books, the 24 books of the canon,? 

The number twenty-two, therefore, certainly comes 
from a Jewish source; but it is a mere play of fancy. 
The original place of Ruth and Lamentations, accord- 
ingly, was in the third part of the canon. 


IJ. TRADITION RELATING TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
CANON.—Even had there been a binding decision of 
15. No a qualified body by which the number 
Re ti of books (twenty-four) was declared to 
canonization. 1. canonical and all other books were 
excluded from the canon, there could hardly have been 
any tradition of it. According to the idea of the mean- 
ing and origin of canonicity entertained by the synagogue 
(the sole custodian of tradition), and inherited from it by 
the Christian Church, canonicity depends on inspiration, 
and this attribute each of the twenty-four books brought 
with it into the world quite independently of any ruling, 
and in amanner that unmistakably distinguished it from 
every other writing. The growth of the canon was 
represented as being like that of a plant; it began 
with the appearance of the first inspired book, and 
closed with the completion of the last. The question 
accordingly was simply this: When was the latest 
canonical book composed? or, if this admits of being 
answered, Who was its human author ? 

To this question the tradition of the synagogue actually 
offers an answer,—in the same Baraytha Baba Bathra 
16. Baba 146 15a in which the order of the Prophets 

3 and the Writings is determined. The passage 

Bathra. proceeds thus :—* And who wrote them?" 
—and names the writers of the several books in exact 
chronologicalsequence. The last of them is Ezra. With 
him, therefore (z.e., according to traditional chronology, 
about 444 B.c.), the canon closed.? 

One can easily understand that, once Ezra had been 
named as the latest author of any biblical book, men 
did not remain content with the assertion (quite correct, 
if we admit its premises) which attributed to him the 
closing of the canon merely defacto, without deliberate 
act or purpose. Rather did each succeeding age, 
according to its lights, attribute to him (or to his time) 
whatever kind of intervention it conceived to be neces- 
sary in order to secure for the canon a regular and 

orderly closing. The oldest form of 

17. & Esdras, this kind of tradition, so far as known 
to us, goes back earlier by a whole century than the 
tradition of the synagogue. It is to be found in the 
passage of 4 Esdras (chap. 14) that has been referred 
to already.? Ezra (v. 18 #) prays God to grant him by 
his Holy Spirit that he may again write out the books 


1 Thenumbers differ in the various forms of the text. Besides 
# we find 904, 204, 84, 974. _ All, however, agree in the decisive 
igure 4; cp Ryle, 156 # 285. 

= The real date of Ezra and the promulgation of the law 
related in Neh. 8-10 will be considered elsewhere (see CHRON- 
eLocy, § 143 NEHEMIAH). The results of the present article 
would not be altered Gera ge fixing it, 2g., in the 
427 or even 39/, instead of | In what follows, therefore, 
444 3.c, means simply the date of Neh. 8-10. A full discussion 
of the point and a survey of recent literature will be found in C. 
F. Kent, A History ofthe Jewish people during the Babylonian, 
Persian, andGreek periods, New York, 1899, pp. 195 77 354+ 

8 For what follows cp Ryle, Zxcursus A, 239 §, where a 
very copious literature with fully translated quotations is given. 
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here called ‘the law,' éorak, in which perhaps lingers 
. trace of an older form of tradition) which had been 
yurnt (with the temple, one understands). God bids 
iim take to himself five companions, and in forty days 
ind. nights he dictates to them ninety-four books (see 
tbove, § 14), of which seventy are esoteric writings, and 
he remaining twenty-four are the canon of the OT. Of 
his legend no further trace has hitherto been found in 
he remains of Jewish literature;} but within the Christian 
Church it shows itself as early as the time of Irenzeus, 
requently recurs in certain of the fathers (so Tertullian, 
“lem. Al., Orig., Euseb., Jerome, etc.), and is prevalent 
hroughout the scholastic period, although there it is 
weakened by references to the powers of ordinary human 
nemory. 

The period of the humanists and of the reformation 
2xtinguished this as well as many other legends ;? but 

if the old legend disappeared, it was only 
1 Grenk? to make way for a modern one, not mystic 
5 » but rationalistic in character. This latter 
synagogue. obtained credence through Elias Levita 
ob. 1549), who says® that Ezra and the men of the great 
nagogue (abrian no29*wix), among other things, had 
anited in one volume the twenty-four books (which until 
-hen had circulated separately) and had classified them 
nto the three divisions above mentioned, determining 
also the order of the Prophets and the Writings 
differently, it is true, from the Talmudic doctors in 
Baba Bathra). This assertion satisfied the craving of 
the times for a duly constituted body, proceeding in a 
deliberate manner. Accordingly the statement of Elias 
Levita, especially after it had been homologated by J. 
Buxtorf the elder in his Tiberias (1620), became the 
authoritative doctrine of the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
md eighteenth centuries. To it were added, as self- 
avident, though Levita said nothing of them, the authori- 
tative decree (Hottinger), and the separation of the non- 
canonical writings (so already Buxtorf, and .after him 
Leusden and Carpzov).* 

It is vain to seek for the tradition on which Elias 
Levita based his representation. The Talmud, which 
says a great deal about 'the men of the great synagogue,' 
has not a word to say about this action of theirs with 
reference to the whole body of Scripture. The mediaeval 
Rabbins also touch on the matter but lightly. We con- 
cludetherefore that, to suit the needs of his time, Levita 
merely inferred such an action from the existence of the 
body in question.” 

The evidence for the very existence of a body of the 
kind required, however, is extremely slender. From the 

middle of the seventeenth century it 

19. Its true was continually disputed anew. If even 

nature. we moderns must admit that there was 
a body of some kind, the kind of existence that we can 
accord to it supplies the strongest refutation of the state- 
ment of Elias Levita. The question as to what we are 
to understand by ‘ the men of the great synagogue" (or 


Strack gives the originals of the most ened passages; ©: 
also Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus VT 1 (x713), 1153 f+» 
2(1720), 289 aes 

Cp,’ however, the elucidation of the passage in Bada B. 
148 rsa._below, § 2. 

2 ' for the attacks directed against it on rationalistic 
grounds in the Protestant as well as in the Catholic church, 
Ryle, 247 7 

3 See third preface to Massoveth hamutassoreth (1538, ed. 
Ginsburg, 1867, p. 120); cp Strack, 416. 

4 Cp the passages quoted in Ryle 25: 4 It should he 
added that the same step had been taken already in the late 
post-Talmudic tractate Aéoth de R. Nathan (chap. 1) where it 
1s said of "the men of the great synagogue’ that they decided on 
the reception of Proverbs, Canticles and Ecclesiastes, against 
Sets that had been urged (see'the passages in C. H. H. 

right, m,, We shall see below that an artificial antedating 
can be clearly demonstrated here, 

5 When Levita eter out that the order of the Prophets and 
the Writings, as fixed there, was different from that in Bea B., 
this only goes to show that the sages of the Mishna still found 
something for them to give decisionsabout. Elias Levita forgets 
that these sages found the hooks written on separate rolls, and 
that, therefore, there was not yet any order to fix. Cp above, § 7. 
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rather ‘ assembly’) in the sense in which the expression 
was originally used, may be regarded as now fully 
cleared up. By a brilliant application and criticism of 
all that tradition had to say and all the work of his 
modern predecessors, Kuenen! demonstrated that this 
‘synagogue’ is no other than the great assembly at 
Jerusalem described in Neh. 8-10 : the assembly in 
which the whole body of the people, under the presidency 
of Nehemiah and through the signatures of its repre- 
sentatives, pledged itself to acceptance of the law-book 
of Ezra. This assembly, as the latest authority men- 
tioned in the OT, was afterwards, by the tradition of the 
synagogue, made responsible for all those proceedings 
of a religious nature not referred to in the OT, which, 
nevertheless, so far as known, dated from a period 
earlier than the tradition laid down in the Talmud. 
Since this last, however, with its most ancient (and 
almost mythical) authorities, the five ‘ pairs’ and Anti- 
gonus of Socho, does not go back farther than the second 
century B.c., there gradually grew out of the assembly, 
whose meetings began and closed within the seventh 
month of a single year, a standing institution to which 
people in that later time, each according to his needs 
and his chronological theories, attributed a duration 
extending over centuries. This was made all the easier 
by the chronology of the Talmud bringing the date of 
the Persian ascendency too low by some 150 years, and 
thus bringing the beginning and the end closer together.? 
The activity as regards the canon, then, which Elias 
Levita and his followers ascribe to ‘the men of the great 
synagogue, implies for the most part a comparatively 
late and false conception of the character of that sup- 
posed body. What ancient tradition has to say about 
it remains well within the limits of time assigned to it by 
criticism. In Baba B. 146 15a, ‘the men of the great 
synagogue’ have assigned to them a place immediately 
before Ezra; they write Ezekiel, the Dodecapropheton, 
Daniel, and Esther. When, therefore, Ezra had con- 
tributed his share (Ezra and Chronicles), forming the 
closing portion of the series of the twenty-four books, 
the canon was forthwith complete. It is evident (1) 
that here the activity of ‘ the men of the great synagogue” 
does not extend below Ezra’s time; and (2) that it 
extends only to four books, not to the whole canon. 
Therewith the absolute untenableness of Levita’s as- 
sertion becomes apparent. Expedients have been 
7 sz: ., resorted to in vain; as, for example, 
20. “Writing that sn, ‘to write,” means in the 
of books. araytha to ‘ collect,’ or to * transcribe 
and circulate,’ or both together (ep Marx, 41). ‘The 
writer’ of the Mishna most certainly means ¢#e author of 
the books—so far as there can be aquestion of authorship 
where, in the last resort, the author is the Holy Spirit. 
Of authorship nothing but writing is left. This, accord- 
ingly, is the sense assumed by Gemara and by rabbinical 
exegesis. What we are told concerning ‘the men of 
the great synagogue’ is not more startling than it is to 
learn that Hezekiah and his companions wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, — books of which 
tradition is unanimous in saying that the last two were 
1 Over de mannen der groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 1876), 
translated into German by K. Budde in his edition of Kuenen’s 
collected essays(Gesammelie Abhandl., 1894, p. 161 fo) 
2 Kuenen’s as, in Great Britain, been accepted (among 
others) by Robertson Smith (O7/C(®) 169 4), Driver Zutrod.()) 
xxxiii), and (at least in all essentials) by Ryle’ to whose very care- 
fnl Zxcursaus A (239-272) the reader is especially referred. “It has 
indeed found an uncompromising opponent in C. H. H. Wright 
a“ oheleth, 5 GF. 475. ff), whose arguments, however, amount to 
ittle more than this—the necessity (which in fact produced 
the legend) for some corporate hoa by whom_the religious 
duties of that time could have been discharged. This, however, 
cannot convert what is demonstrably legend into history. What- 
ever has to be con is granted already by Kuenen (Ges. 
Abh. 1356, 1 H and writers like Strack (PR (2) 18330, foot- 
note*) are skilful enough to reconcile the demand for such 
‘organised powers’ between Ezra and Christ with Kuenen’s 
results. The most recent apology for the tradition is that of S. 
Krauss (‘The Great Synod,’ /OR, Jan. ‘98, p. 347%). OF 
course he does not defend the theory of Elias Levita. 
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wholly, and the second in great measure, written by 
Solomon two centuries before Hezekiah. Here, in fact, 
it is the miraculous that is deliberately related. The 
meaning is that Solomon had only spoken (cp 1 K. 512f.) 
what is contained in these books, and that zoo years 
later, divine inspiration enabled the men of Hezekiah to 
write it out, and so make it into canonical books. By 
exactly the.same operation ‘the men of the great syna- 
gogue’ were enabled to write out what an Amos anda 
Hosea, a Micah and a Nahum, and so forth had spoken 
in the name of God. There is nothing to surprise us 
about such a view as this, if we remember what we have 
already found in connection with 4 Esdras (above, § 14). 
In the present instance, indeed, it is only a portion of 
the OT that comes into question, not the whole mass as 
in 4Esdras ; but, on the other hand, in 4 Esdras it is 
only the reproduction of books that had been lost that 
is spoken of, whilst here it is their very composition.+ 

That stories such as these should ever have passed 
current as real historical tradition resting upon facts is 

7 surprising enough. Almost more astonish- 
es ine 48 it that sich baseless fancies should 
* not yet have been abandoned, definitely and 

for good, by the theology of the Reformed Churches. 

Whether the tradition is genuine need no longer be 
asked. The only question is, How was it possible that 
the Mishnic doctors, and perhaps those who immedi- 
ately preceded them, arrived at such a representation? 
This question in some cases already greatly exercised 
the exegetes of the Gemara, and even led them to 
attempted corrections; and Rashi (ob. 1105) gives a 
solution of some of the knottiest points which, if we are 
to believe Strack,? represents the view of the Baraytha. 
According to this explanation, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Esther did not write their own books, because they 
lived in exile, and outside the borders of the Holy Land 
it was impossible for any sacred book to be written. 
Even, however, if this view had some element of truth 
in it, it hardly meets the main point. The writing of 
each book the scribes, as was natural to their order, 
sought to assign to a writer like themselves, a veritable 
séphér (see SCRIBE), and attributed the authorship of any 
book only to one to whom writing could be assigned on 
the authority of a proof text. In the case of books 
whose reputed authors could not be shown to have 
been séphérim, the authorship was attributed to the 
writers of such other books as stood nearest to them in 
point of time. 

That Moses was a scribe was held to he shown by Dt. 319 24 
(the Book of Job also was attributed to him on account of its 
supposed antiquity), and the same is true of Joshua (Josh. 24 29. 
Similar proof was found for Samuel in 1 S. 1025, and to him 
accordingly was assigned, not only the book that bears his 
name, but also Judges and Ruth. In the case of David, if the 
words nbd in 2S.1x8 were not enough, there was at all events 


sufficientproof in _z Ch. 23 7 and especially in 28 x1 5 means 
were found also for reconciling the tradition that he wrote 
the whole Psalter with the tradition (oral or written) which 
assigned certain psalms to other authors. It was declared that 
he wrote the psalms, hut *" by of those other writers. Of 


Solomon all that was said in 1 K. 512 was that he spoke not 
that he wzete; but no one felt at any loss, for in Prov.’ 251 
the production of a portion of his Book of Proverbs is attri- 
buted to the mex of Heaekiah, king ee Judah. These genuine 
scribes were utilised to the utmost. ey had _ ascribed to them 
not only all the Solomonic hooks, but also the book of their 
contemporary Isaiah, although Is. 81 might well have been 
taken as saying something for the prophet himself. Whether in 
this instance some special cause contributed to the result, or 
whether it was merely that prophet and scribe had at any cost to 
be kept separate it is impossible to say. For Jeremiah, the 
one prophet in the narrower sense of the word amongst those 
who are named, Jer. 36 spoke too distinctly to be ignored 5 that 
Kings also should. have feet attributed to him is at once suffi- 
cient eee by 2K. 2418, and chap. 25 compared with Jer. 
52. ext in order as biblical authors come ‘ ¢4e men of the 
great synagogue,’ who, as contemporaries of Ezra the scribe far 
excellence (himself also one of their number) but at the same 








1 That the two legends have an intimate connection is by no 
Means improbable. _ : . 
% Og. cit, 418, with the quotation there given; 


cp also 
Ryle, 263 
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time also as signatories of the act in Neh. 101, were expressly 
called to this. “Why Ezekiel (the scribe if any scribe there was 
among the sa gee to whom the act’of ‘writing is abe 
attributed (3716.4 4811), should not have heen credited wit 
his own hook, may perhaps he rightly explained by Rashi, The 
twelve pense could not have written severally their own 
hooks because all the hooks together form (see § 6) hut one 
book (a somewhat different turn is given to this in Rashi), and 
as the latest of them belonged to the period of the great syna- 
gogue, and, indeed, according to tradition, were actually 
members of that body the assignment of the authorship to It 
presented no difficult, Finally Daniel and Esther, regarded 
as books of the Persian period, easily fell to their domain. “Ezra, 
with his account of his own time, closes the series. Some 
explanation is needed of the fact that whilst ‘the genealogies in 
Chronicles down to himself (this is no doubt the easiest 
explanation) also are assigned to Ezra_no account is taken of 
the remainder of that work. The most ’likely reason is that the 
main portion of Chronicles was regarded as mere repetition 
from Samuel and Kings, the origin of which had been already 
explained. 

It is not of the slightest importance to consider how 
far this attempted explanation of the origin of the various 
books is in agreement with the real thought of the 
Baraytha; in any case it remains pure theory, the pro- 
duct of rabbinical inventiveness, not of historical tradi- 
tion. Apart from a fixed general opinion about certain 
individual books and about the Pentateuch, the tangible 
outcome of the beliefs of the whole period with which 
we are dealing is that the canon was held to have been 
closed in the time of Ezra. The theory upon which 
this belief proceeded will occupy us later (§ 447). 

As against this congeries of vague guesses and 
abstract theories, science demands that we _ should 

a Ae examine each book separately, and 
22, Scientific endeavour, with the evidence supplied 
method, bv itself. and with continual reference 
to the body of literature as a whole, to ascertain its date 
and to fix its place in the national and religious develop- 
ment of the Jews. This is the task of ‘ special introduc- 
tion’; but its results must always have a direct bearing 
on the history of the canon. This history must give 
close attention also to all the external testimonies relative 
to the formation and to the close of the canon, and, after 
weighing them, must assign to them their due place. 
Above all, it must trace out all general opinions and 
theories, such as we have been considering, ascertain 
their scope and meaning, and satisfy itself as to the 
period at which they arose, and as to their influence on 
the formation of the canon. In so far as we succeed in 
these endeavours, we shall arrive at a relatively trust- 
worthy history of the canon. 

Ii]. HisToRY OF THE OT CANON. — (1) The jirst 

canon; the Law,'—Whatever difficulties we may have 


1 W. J. Beecher (see below, § 75) offers asolemnprotestagainst 
the fundamental proposition of this article (as of all modern 
discussions of the subject) —a triple canon, collected and closed 
in three successiveperiods. He denies that there is any evidence 
of a time when the Law alone was regarded as canonical, or 
of a time when the Law and the Prophets stood in authority 
above the Writings. He denies that the other OT writings 
were originally regarded as less authoritative than the Penta- 
tench. e sees in the canon of the OT an aggregate of sacred 
books growing gradually and continually to a definite time 
when the part written latest was firrishedand the collection was 
deemed complete. Law [or rather, Message], Prophets, and 
Writings are nothing but three different names for the same 
books—e.g., the prophetic writings. We are not told how 
these terms came to be the names of three different parts of 
this collection. The fundamental fact that the Law alone was 
promulgated and made authoritative by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
is obscured by Beecher by the statement that the term ‘ book 
of Moses’ is app ed to an aggregate of sacred writings including 
more than the Pentateuch. ‘His only proof is Ezra 6 18, where 
‘we are told that the returned exiles set up the courses of the 

riests and Levites, “as it is written in the hook of Moses.” 

he Pentateuch contains nothing in regard to priestly or 
Levitical courses. Possibly the weieience is to written precepts 
now found in 1 Chronicles.” Beecher does not translate accu- 
rately. The text runs: ‘They set up the priests in (4y) their 
courses and the Levites in (by) their divisions. This means 
that the priests and the Levites are set up ‘as it is written in 
the book of Mases’ ; hut it does not necessarily mean that their 
courses and divisions were based on the sameauthority. Beecher 
never mentions the fact that the Samaritans accepted only the 
Law (see below, ; 25), nor does he investigate what grain of 
truth is contained in the same statement as to the Sadducees 
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in dealing with the later stages of the history of the canon 
and with its close, there is no obscurity about its com- 

mencement. It was indeed by those 
23. The Torah. , men of the great synagogue.’ to whom 
orthodoxy assigns the close of the canon, that its founda- 
tions were laid, in the clear daylight of well-authenticated 
history. From the twenty-fourth day of the seventh 
month of the year 444 B.c. onwards, Israel possessed a 
canon of Sacred Scripture. It was on this day that the 
great popular assembly described in Neh. 9 f solemnly 
pledged itself to ‘the Book of the Law of Yahwé their 
God’ (93), ‘ which had been given by the hand of Moses 
the servant of God’ (1030), and had been brought from 
Babylon to Jerusalem shortly before by Ezra the scribe 
(Ezra 76rrrq Neh. 817). In virtue of this resolution 
the said law-book at that time became canonical; but 
only the law-book. 

Already, indeed, in theeighteenth year of King Josiah, 
between 623 and 621 B.c., there had been a solemn act 
of a similar character, when the king and people pledged 
themselves to the law-book that had been found in the 
temple, the *book of the covenant’ (2 K. 23). The 
entire editorial revision of the Books of Kings, and 
especially the express references to the law-book (1K, 
23 2K. 2325, and above all, 2 K. 146 compared with 
Dt, 2416), clearly prove that it had canonical validity 
during the exilic period, whilst the book of Malachi 
(cp esp. 24% 35 8 # 22) shows that also in the post- 
exilic period down to the time of Ezra it continued to 
hold this place in Jerusalem.4 The critical labours of 
the present century, however, have conclusively estab- 
lished that this first canonical book contained simply 
what we now have as the kernel of our Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

lhe jaw canonised in 444 was a very different docu- 
ment. The only possible question is whether it was the 

entire Pentateuch as we now have it, 
24, Its extent. or only the Priestly Writing, the latest 
and most extensive of the sources which go to make up 
the Pentateuch. The latter is, so far as we can at 
present see, the more likely hypothesis. In that case 
what happened in 444 B.c. was that the Deuteronomic 
Law, which had until then ruled, was superseded by 
the new Law of Ezra. A determination of this kind, 
however, was unworkable in view of the firm place which 
the older book that had been built up out of J Eand 
D#had secured for itself in the estimation of the people. 
Accordingly, the new law was revised and enlarged by 
the fusing together of the Priestly Writing and the earlier 
work, a process of which our Pentateuch, the canon of 
the Law, was the result. 

This last stage was most probably accomplished in 
the next generation after that of Ezra, and completed 

.... before 400 B.c. We have evidence 

25. Samaritan of this in the fact that the schis- 
Torah. matic community of the Samaritans 
accepts the entire Pentateuch as sacred. It is true that 
the solitary historical account we possess (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 7 2-84) places the separation of this community from 
that of Jerusalem as low down as the time of Alexander 
the Great (about 330 B.C.); but the cause that led to 


(see below,§ 38), or consider the reason why the Law is wanting 
inz Macc. 213 (see below, § 27) On the other side, it may be 
hoped that he will find the difficulty caused by the Book of 
Joshua, a difficulty oealy exaggerated by himself removed 
(in fact turned into ahelp)in 5 28 % of this article, written two 

ears before his paper was published. This is only one of many 
instances. The theory of the triple canon of the OT, based 
on incontestable facts, is not as mechanical as Beecher repre- 
sents it. It is able to satisfy every demand for organic growth 
in the collection of OT writings. Beecher’s paper (a total 
failure, it seems to the present writer, in the main point) may 
do much good in cautioning against too mechanical a concep- 
tion; but it did not furnish to the present writer any occasion 
to alter the views developed in this article. 

1 The reasons for saying that the references in Malachi are to 
Dt. and not to Ezra’s Iaw-book cannot be given here (see 
Now. £7. Proph. 391 3 hut cp Maracut). 

2 On this and on'the larger critical question cp HEXATEUCH. 
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the separation— the expulsion of the high priest’s son, 
the son-in-law of Sanballat, who founded the community 
and sanctuac 7 of the Samaritans — israther, according to 
Neh. 1828, to be referred to the period of Nehemiah 
(about 430 B.c.). It has already been mentioned (§ 
19) that Jewish chronology has dropped a whole century 
and a half, so bringing the periods of Nehemiah and 
Alexander into immediate juxtaposition ; and this is the 
explanation of the confusion found in Josephus. We 
may suppose that before the final separation of the 
Samaritans there elapsed an interval of some decades 
which would give ample time for the completion of the 
Law.! This does not exclude the possibility that adjust- 
ments may have been made at a later date between the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and that of Jerusalem, or that 
later interpolations may have found their way into the 
Samaritan law. Thecompass of the work, however, must 
have remained (to speak broadly)? a fixed quantity, 
otherwise the Samaritans would pot have taken it over. 

At the same time the Samaritan canon, which con- 
tained nothing hut the (complete) law, is our oldest 
witness to a period during which the 
canon consisted of the Law alone,, 
canon and Law being, thus coextensive 
conceptions. If alongside of the Law there had been 
other sacred writings, it would be inexplicable why 
these last also did not pass into currency with the 
Samaritans. There are other witnesses also to the 
same effect. The weightiest lies in the simple fact that 
the name Torah or Law can mean the entire canon, 
and be used as including the Prophets and the Writings. 
We find it so used in the NT (Jn. 1034 1234 1525 
1 Cor. 1421), in the passage already cited from 4 Esdras 
(1420), and, at a later date, in many passages of the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Rabbins (cp Strack, 
439). This would have been impossible if the words 
‘eanon’ and ‘law‘ had not originally had the same 
connotation, other books afterwards attaining to some 

share in the sanctity of the Law. The 

27. 2 Mace. same thing is shown by an often-quoted 
213. and much-abused passage in 2 Macc. 
(213). There we read that Nehemiah, in establishing 
a library, brought together the books concerning the 
kings and prophets (7& wept r@v Baotkéwy xal rpopnTar) 
and the (poems) of David (ra. ro Aauvié) and the letters 
of kings concerning consecrated gifts (to the temple : 
émugroAds Bactkéwr epi dvaeudrwy). The passage 
occurs in a letter from the Jews of Palestine to their com- 
patriots in Egypt, and is an admitted interpolation in a 
book which is itself thoroughly unhistorical ; it is thus 
in the highest degree untrustworthy (cp MACCABEES, 
SECOND, § 7). As evidence of what could be believed 
and said at the time of its composition, however, in the 
first century B.c., it is unimpeachable. When we 
find the Former and Latter Prophets and the Psalms 
catalogued as forming part of a library, and, alongside 
of them and on the same level, letters of kings (heathen 
kings of course), it is clear that there is no idea of sacro- 

1 This ee area why the Book of Nehemiah closes with the 
expulsion of the son-in-law of Sanballat, but says nothing as to 
the setting up of the temple and church of the Samaritans. 
There is no occasion for scepticism as to the entire story in 
eget (as in Kautzsch, PR £@), art. ‘Samariter,* 343 4). 

2 See below, § 37. 

3 Against the completion of the law at this date Duhm 
(Jesaza, 1892, p. v,~) urges objections. He thinks that as late 
as the time of the Chronicler (third century B.c.) the so-called 
Priestly Document had not yet been fused with J E and D ; for 
the intention of the Book of Chronicles is, in his opinion, to 
continue the Priestly Document (which comes down only to the 
end of Joshua), not the older work embracing the Book of 
Kings, which indeed it sought to supersede. Neither intention 
however, can be attributed to the Chronicler. In fact, he begin; 
with the creation, his method being to write out at full en 
the genealogies from Adam downwards, taking them from the 
work that lay beforehim (J E DP). Since, however, he is eile 
a history only of Jerusalem and the temple, he passes over a! 
that does not relate to this. At the same time, even if the 
Chronicler had used nothing but P, this would not prove more 


than that, after its fusion with the other sources, P continued 
to be used also separately for a long time. 
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sanct books. The Law is not mentioned in the same 
sonnection ; as the sacred canon, it receives a place to 
tself and has nothing to do with the library. Whether 
ull the contemporaries of this author shared his view 
Ss another matter; in any case, the possibility of such 
2 view being held is proof of the original isolation of 
-he Law. Moreover, it appears from this passage that 
at the time when it was written, or within the writer’s 
sircle, the legend of the closing of the canon by Ezra can 
have been prevalent only in the (narrower and historically 
much more accurate) sense that the canon of the Law re- 
ceived its validityas such by Ezra’saction. Thefact, more- 
over, that in the LXX the version of the Law appearsto he 
distinctivelyan official work, not theresult of private enter- 
prise, confirms the inference already drawn from the 
exclusive attention given to the Law in the period repre- 
sented by Ezra.’ 
(2) The secund canon: the Prophets.—The nucleus 
for a second canon was laid to the-hand of the scribes 
JED. of the fifth century in the very fact that the 
28. “canon of the Law had been set apart to a 
place by itself. It is one of the certain results of the 
science of special introduction that the Priestly Document 
on which Ezra’s reform rested, followed the history of 
Israel, including the division of Canaan, down to the 
end of the Book of Joshua : the portions derived from 
it can still be distinguished in our present Book of 
Joshua. The same holds good forJ ED. Wecan go 
further. It may still be matter of dispute, indeed, 
whether the material for the subsequent hooks (Judges, 
Samuel, Kings} also was derived from J and E; but so 
much is indisputably certain, that the Deuteronomic re- 
daction embraced these books also, in fact, the whole of 
the Former Prophets, and that at the end of Kings the 
narrative itself is from Deuteronomistic hands. As 
even now each of these books is seen to link itself very 
closely to that which precedes it, it follows that J E D, 
ultimately at least, in the form in which the work 
was used in the fifth century, included the Law and the 
Former Prophets. That the Law might attain its final 
form as a separate unity, therefore, it was 
29. Penta~ not enough that P re E D should be 
teuch. worked up into a single whole. This 
whole must be separated from the history that followed 
it. How and when this was effected we can imagine 
variously. According to the view taken above, what is 
most probable is that in 444 the entire Priestly Writ- 
ing, including the closing sections relating to the 
entrance into Canaan and the partition of the country, 
was already in existenceand canonized in its fullextent,+ 
Not until its subsequent amalgamation with the corre- 
sponding sections of J E D did the hitherto quite insig- 
nificant historical appendix to the ‘law,’ strictly so 
called, acquire such a preponderance that the division 
was found to be inevitable. It was made at the end 
of the account of the death of Moses, and thus a portion 
of the Priestly Writing also (as well as of J E D) was 
severed from the body to which it belonged. In any 
case, however we may reconstruct the details, the great 
fact abides that, after the Law had been separated, there 
remained the compact mass of writings which afterwards 
“Former came to be known as ‘the former 
30. prophets,’ a body of literature which 
Prophets.’ from the very first could not fail to 
take an exceptional position from the simple fact that it 
had once been connected with the sacred canon, and 
must necessarily have been prized by the community as 
a possession never to be lost. 
Equally certain is it that by far the larger proportion 
of the ‘latter prophets’ was already in the hands of 
81. ‘Latter oe iar eerie a ake century. In ae 
Prophets.’ ooks God spoke almost uninterrupte y 
by the mouth of his prophets— in itself 


1 A last trace of some reminiscence ofthis short period during 
which the Book of Joshua still belonged to the ‘law’ may be 
seen in the Apocryphal Book of Joshua of the Samaritans. 
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reason enough for assigning to them the attribute of 

holiness. If, nevertheless, the books were not reckoned 

to the canon, the explanation is to be sought in the 
practical character of the first canon : Ezra gave to the 
community in the canon of the Law all that it required. 

It was not new when he gave it; he only gave over 

again what God had once already given through Moses 

to the people as his one and all. If the people had 
remained true to this Law, not only would they have 
escaped all the disasters of the past, but also they would 
never have needed new revelations from God through 
‘his prophets. These prophets contributed nothing new; 
they were sent only to admonish the unfaithful people 
to observe the Law, and to announce the merited 
32. Pro- punishment of the impenitent. The Law 
fies 1 thus had permanent validity, whilst the 
VISLODA. Work of the prophets was transitory; the 
Law addressed itself to all generations, the prophets 
each only to his own, which had now passed away. 
The generations that had sworn obedience anew to the 
Law under Ezra, therefore, had no need for the prophets. 
Should similar circumstances recur, it.might be ex- 
pected that God would send prophets anew; but the 
prevailing feeling was, no doubt, that the time of un- 
faithfulness, and consequently of the prophetic ministry, 
had gone for ever.l 

The view here set forth is that of the OT itself, pre- 
eminently that of the Deuteronomistic school, where it 
is constantly recurring.! Indeed, sincezsthe Deutero- 
nomic and the Priestly Laws alike, each .in its own 
way, had assimilated the results of the work of the 
prophets, this view must be called, from their point of 
view, the right one. Accordingly it has throughout 
continued to be the view of the synagogue, as can be 
proved from many passages in the Talmud and the 

: : idrashim.3 It explains at the same 
33. Fistorical Migras y it is that the historical books 
'¢ prophetic.’ (Joshua-Kings) are called ‘ prophets.' 
* They speak just in the manner of the 
prophets of the unfaithfulness of past generations to the 
law, and of the divine means—chiefly the mission of 
prophets — used to correct this. Both relate in a similar 
way to the past. For the same reason the prophets, 
conversely, are called history; for ‘tradition’ in the 
sense of ‘history’ is what is meant by ynpbwx (ash- 
lemia), the Massoretic term for the canon of the 
prophets, the x72) (%é02'im), as a whole (cp further, 
Strack, 439). 

We can thus very easily understand how it was that 

the Prophets could not be canonized simultaneously 
34, Not yet a ne ey To pledge people tothe 
ized rophets was not possible, and the obliga- 

Camonizee. tion to the Law would only have been 
obscured and weakened by a canonization of the Prophets 
at the same time. The idea of canonicity had first to 
be enlarged ; it had to be conceived in a more abstract 
manner, on the basis of a historical interest in the past, 
before the canonizing of the Prophets— that is to say, 
their being taken in immediate connection with the 
Law—could become possible.* 

Of course a considerable period of time must have 
been required for this; and the sameresult follows from 

35. Freel the established facts of ‘ higher criticism.' 

edi ed Of the Prophets properly so called, not 
only are Joel and Jonah later than the 

completion of the Law, but also the older books, over 
wide areas of their extent, bear more or less independent 

1 With every reservation let it be noted here that in Mal. 323 
the promise is not of a new prophet, but only of the return of 
Elijah, and that in Zech.18 2% to come forward as a prophet 
is fo risk one's life. 

2 Compare also, however (especially), the confession of sin 
whichin Nehemiah precedes the taking of the covenant (particu- 
larly v2, 16 7% 26 29 f. 34). 

3 See Wel 5 IBY Tee . 

4 Cp the passage (2 Macc. 213), already spoken of, in which 
sucha historical interest appears, but leads niyo the foundation 
of a library, not to the canonizing of its contents. 
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evidence of a secondary literary activity.t_ These pheno- 
mena are so manifold, and there are traces of periods 
so widely separated, that we must believe not a few 
generations to have borne a part in bringing the pro- 
phetical books to their present form. Yet these extensive 
additions and revisions, at least most of them, must of 
course have taken place before the canonization. 

This obvious conclusion is indeed contradicted by the 
tradition of the synagogue, which tells us that the books 

36. Gap in of the prophets were hua by me men 

tradition. fhe’ Canon of the prophets was already 
complete in 444 B.c. Nor does this assertion, the 
baselessness of which we have already seen, stand alone. 
It is backed by others. Josephus (¢. Ag. 18) says 
expressly that it was down to the time of Artaxerxes, 
the successor of Xerxes (z.e,, Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, 
465-424) that the literary activity of the prophets con- 
tinued. The passage in the Mishna in which the un- 
broken chain of tradition is set forth (PirRé Addth, 11) 
represents the Law as having been handed down by the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogue; which 
again brings us to the same date, and dispenses with 
the need of any further testimony. 

It is exactly this chain of tradition, however, that 
supplies the interval of time that we need. The passage 
goes on to say : Simon the Just was one of the last 
survivors of ‘the men of the great synagogue'; he 
handed on the tradition to Antigonus of Socho, by 
whom? in turn it was transmitted to Jose b. Jo‘ezer 
and Jose b. Johanan, the first of the so-called ‘ pairs.’ 
That the chronology of this section leaves much to be 
desired is clear.? It seems to be as good as certain, 
however, that the fourth of the five pairs lived about 
50° B., the third about 808.c. The same ratio would 
bring us to somewhere about r40 or 150 B.C. for the 
first ‘ pair,’ whilst the time of Antigonus and Simon 
would fall about 200 B.c., or a little earlier. In that 
case, Simon the Just would be the high priest Simon 11. 
b. Onias who is briefly mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 410. The cognomen of ‘Just,’ however, is given 
by Josephus (Ant. xii. 25 41) to Simon I. b. Onias, who 
lived almost a century earlier, soon after 300. If we 
must consider that he is the Simon who is meant, it 
is clear that the alleged chain of tradition is defective 
in its earlier portion, only a single name having reached 
us for the whole of the third century. Further, Simon 
the Just is the connecting link with 'the great syna- 
gogue,' and as the assembly that gave rise to this name 
was held in 444, there is again a gap, this time of a 
century, even if we concede that Simon reached a very 
advanced age. The long interval between Simon the 
Just and 444 B.c., however, is not to be held as arising 
from a different view about the synagogue; it is to be 
accounted for by the hiatus (already referred to, §§ 19, 
25) in the traditional chronology between Nehemiah and 
Alexander the Great. similar to that which brings Zerub- 
37. Activity babel into immediate relation with the 


tate time of Ezra.4 It is within this vacant 
in interval. period that we must place those redac- 


tions, the fact of which has been so incontestably proved 
by critical inquiry. The main reason why the synagogue 
has no recollection of this period, is that during this 
time the activity of the scribes (with the history of 
which alone the chronology busies itself from Ezra 
onwards) had no independent life, but devoted itself 
almost exclusively to the sacred writings of the past, 
and left its traces only there, so that whatever it 


1 This is true se eed of Isaiah, Micah, and Zechariah ; but 
most of the other ks show the same thing in some degree. 
The details belong to the special articles. 
_ 2 By whom! is plural according to the text, the reference 
including perhaps Simon the Just. Zunz (37n.) would interpret 
‘from the successors of Antigonus, mediate or immediate 5 
but this is hardly permissible. 

3 See Schiirer G/F 2292 7% 

4 Cpalso Jos. Ant. xi.6z, with 71 and81. 
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accomplished was put to the credit of the earlier times. 
This holds good, in the first instance, of the Law, to 
which considerable additions were still made as late as 
the third century (see above, § 25). Still more 
extensive was this activity in the case of the prophetical 
books; it was now that they took their final literary 
shape.t The additions naturally corresponded to the 
thoughts and wishes of the age in which they arose; on 
the lines of older models, the elements of hope and of 
comfort received a much fuller development, and thus 
the prophets were made of practical interest for a 
present time that, contrary to expectation, had turned 
out badly.? 

It is possible that we even possess a proof that the 
canonization of the prophets did not take place quite 
without opposition and dispute, a 
tion perhaps thing in itself not improbable. In the 

1on perNapsS Church fathers we meet with the very 

opposed. definite assertion that the Sadducees 
had scruples about acknowledging any sacred writings 
(especially the Prophets) in addition to the Law.? It 
cannot be siipposed that there is here any confusion 
with the Samaritans, who are expressly named along 
with them as sharing the same view; a somewhat 
easier view is that what is referred to is their rejection 
of the oral legal tradition.4 Let it be borne in mind, 
however, that we here have to do with our best Christian 
authorities on matters Jewish— Origen and Jerome, the 
former of whom was contemporary with the period 
of the Mishna. That neither the Mishna itself, nor 
yet Josephus, has a word to say on such a dangerous 
subject, is intelligible enough. It is, of course, not for 
a moment to be supposed — even though this is suggested 
by some of the passages cited— that the Sadducees re- 
jected the prophets, or, in other words, refused to 
recognise them as having been channels of divine 
communications. On the other hand, it is not difficult 
to believe that these conservative guardians of the old 
priestly tradition should have resisted the addition of 
a second canon to that of the Law, which until then 
had held an exclusive place. In doing so, they would 
only have been maintaining the position of 444 B.c., 
whilst in this, as in other matters, the Pharisees repre- 
sented the popular party of the time. The controversy 

1 Cp We. //G 155 #% and ed. 190 4%; Montefiore, Origin 
and Growth of Retigion (Hib. Lect. 1892), 401 7. The 
assertion, frequently repeated in the tradition of the synagogue, 
that it was expressly prohibited to commit to writing the 
traditional law cannot of course, strictly speaking, be main- 
tained (cp Strack, art. *Thalmud’ in PX ZC} 18331 &). Still 
it is, not impossible that there lies at the bottom of it a true 
reminiscence. Hardly, indeed, such a one as Strack supposes 
(p. 333.4); but rather this: that the addition of all sorts of 
Hoehne to the canonical Law was definitely put a stop to, and 
that, as a reaction against this tendency to add, there arose, 
some time (say) in the course of the second century a certain 
reluctance to write the further developments of the) law—the 
Sane at last the codification of the Mishna put an end 
to this. 

2 Ryle's conjecture (p. 117) that the gradual admission of the 
Prophets to bo cai in the public reading of the synagogue pre- 
ceded and led to their canonization, rests unfortunately on an 
insecure foundation, as we do not know whether the Haphtara 
goes back to a sufficiently early date. The first mention of the 
public reading of the Prophets is in the NT (Lk. 4164 ;, Acts 
131527), the next, in a very cursory and obscure form, is in the 
Mishna (AZegiila, 346), and, very full and clear, in the Tosephta 
(Megitla, 4{3), ed. Zuckermandel, 225 £ This much may be 
taken for certain, that the-readin: the Proohets came in vei 
considerably later than that of the Law. That what led to it 
was the destructive search after copies of the Law in the time 
of Antiocbns Epiphanes cr Macc. 157) is pure conjecture. Even 
if proved it would be insufficient for Ryle's purpose. For the 
age of the Haphtarsth, see Zunz, 5 7, Ryle, 116 4 5 and on 
the Haphtaréth in general, see Schitrer, 23794 It 1s necessary 
to raise a note of warming as to Gratz, 1567, 

8 See the Paes textually quoted in'Schiirer, 2342 ue 
ce. Celis, 149 (ed. Lommatzsch, 1893); Comm. in Matth, 17, 
chap. 85 #7 on chap. 22293: # (ed. Lomm. 4166 169); Jer. 
Comm, in Matth, 2231 f (Vall. 7 1179) 3 contr. Lusiferianss, 
chap. 23 (v. 2197); PAilosophumena, 929; Pseudo-Tert. adv, 
Her, chap. 1 . . : 

4 Yet in the last-cited paseaee there follows immediately: 
*Pretermitto Phariswos qui additamenta quedam legis adstru- 
endo a Judzis divisi sunt. 
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about defiling the hands (M. Yadayém, 46) may have 
been a last echo of this, 

Lastly, we must endeavour to fix an inferior limit 
for the date at which the prophetical canon was fixed. 

For the literary close of the prophetical 
limit Eee =F collection, we fortunately have an ex- 
i, * ternal testimonv almost three centuries 
older and much more exhaustive than 4 Esdras and 
Josephus, namely the hymn to #he great men of the 
past with which Jesus b. Sira (Ecclesiasticus), in chaps. 
44-50, concludes his didactiz poem. From Enoch 
downwards all the righteous are panegyrised, exactly in 
the order in which they occur in the Law and the 
Former Prophets. The kings are treated quite on the 
Deuteronomistic lines. David, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
receive unqualified praise ; Solomon is commended only 
half-heartedly, whilst Rehoboam is spoken of as a fool, 
and Jeroboam as a seducer. Elijah and Elisha find 
their place in the series immediately after these two 
kings, whilst between Hezekiah and Josiah comes Isaiah.? 
Of him we are told in one and the same sentence what 
we read in chaps. 36-39 (=2K. 15-20), and that under 
mighty inspiration he foresaw the far future and ‘ com- 
forted them that mourn in Zion’ (cp40». This proves 
that not only chaps. 36-39, but also chaps. 40-66, already 
were parts of the Book of Isaiah, and thus that the last 
essential steps to its final redaction. had been made (cp 
Che. /nfr. Zs, xviii.). Still more significant is it that 
after Jeremiah (who is associated with Josiah, as Isaiah 
is with Hezekiah) and after Ezekiel, the twelve prophets 
(of dwdexa mpopira) are mentioned, and disposed of 
collectively in a single panegyric. Here already, that 
is to say, we have the same consolidation as we have 
seen (§ 21} in the Mishna (where a single authorship in 
the persons of ‘the men of the great synagogue’ has to 
be found for the one book of the twelve). We may be 
sure that Jesus b. Sira found the twelve books already 
copied upon a single roll, and thus in their final form. 
By his time the prophetic canon had been closed. 

The conclusion of this hymn (chap. 50) answers the 
question as to the date of its author. It is the panegyric 
on Simon b. Onias who was high priest in Jesus b. Sira’s 
own day. In this instance, it is certainly not Simon the 
Just (cp § 36)that is intended, if it were only on account 
of the absence of the surname distinctively given in 
Josephus and the Mishna. The question is decided for 
Simon 11. (circa zoo) by the prologue of the translator, 
grandson of the author, who made his version later than 
132 B.C. (see ECCLESIASTICUS, § 8).4 We therefore 

1 The arguments for utter rejection of this statement can best 
be read in Winer, H¥’B(8) 23534 The view taken in the text 
seems to be shared by We. when he writes (//G 251; 2nd ed. 
286; 3rd ed. 297) : 'They (the Pharisees) stood up against the 
Sadducees for the enlargement of the canon.’ Another view is 
expressed in Eind.(6) 514. 

The precedence here given him has no bearing on the place 
assigned to his book in the Prophetic canon (cp above, § 8). 
1t is the chronological succession of the persons that is being 
dealt with. 

3 The doubt raised (not for the first time) by Béhme (in 
ZATW 7 280 £87) against the genuineness of 49102, where 
the XII are referred to, was excellently disposed of by Néldeke 
(ZATW 8 156 ['88]), by the evidence of the Syriac translation 
(which rests immediately on the Hebrew), and by showing that 
in vy, 208, according to Cod. A and others, the correct readin; 
is the plural wapexaAeoay (followed by yép instead of 84), an 
€Av7pdcav7o, so that rod refers not to Ezekiel hut to the XII. 
Another circumstance ought to be noted. If the praise of 
Ezekiel is completedin v, 87, it agrees in Jongth and substance 
exactly with that of Jeremiah in v, 7, with that of Hezekiah 
(apart from Isaiah) in 48 24 7, and finally with that of the XII, 
if vy. 10 is taken as applying wholly to them. To place 104 
before roa as Zickler (Die Apokryphen des AT, etc., 1891, 
p. 348 7) silently does is quite inadmissible. Toall this must 
now be added the testimony of the lately discovered Hebrew. 
The genuineness of 4823 7% is doubted by Duhm (/esa/a, 
1892, p. vii), but without any reasons being given. On p. xiv. 
he appears to be able to accept the genuineness. 


4 The arguments by which J. Halévy (Ztude sur la partie 
du_texte Pau de lEcclésiastique récenunent découverte, 
1897)endeavours to prove that Simon I., the Just, is the hero 
of chap. 50, have failed to convince the present writer. Still 
it should be kept in mind that even if Halévy were right the 
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conclude — and the conclusion agrees with the course of 
the development traced above — that the prophetic collec- 
tion already existed as such, pretty much in its present 
form, about the year zoo B.c.+ 
Notable reasons for the same conclusion are supplied 
by the Book of Daniel (writtenabout164B.c. ). Inthefirst 
place there is a reason of a positive character : 
pao in 92 we find Jer. 2ar f. cited as ny e532 
Cente: (‘in the [Holy] Scriptures'). Of greater 
weight, however, is a negative reason : the Book of 
Daniel itself found a place —not among the Prophets, -but 
—amongthe Writings. Other reasons for this might be 
conjectured ;? but the most probable one still is that 
at the time of its recognition as canonical the canon 
of the Prophets had in current opinion been already 
definitely completed. The time of admission, how- 
ever, must be taken to have been considerably later 
than the date of composition (1648.c.), and so this 
evidence does not go for much. Still less impartant 
is the further fact, that the work of 'the Chronicler (com- 
posed during the first half of the third century) is not 
included among the Former Prophets. Its _ special 
character as a Midrash to already accepted biblical 
books must long have prevented its attaining the dignity 
of canonization; but a further circunistance helped to 
impede its recognition. The immediate contiguity of the 
Former Prophets and the Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
(brought to their final form at an early date) must 
comparatively soon have come to be regarded as fixed 
and unalterable,® whilst, on the other hand, to append 
Chronicles to the later prophets was plainly impossible. 
It remains, then, that the completion of the collection-— 
we might almost say also of the canon—of the Prophets 


.. took place in course of the third 
41. Prophetic Pp : ; 
. century. This, however, does not yet 
canon is i 
. bring us to an altogether unambiguous 
subordinate. 


findingwith reference to their 'canoniza- 
tion.’ It is only misleading if we allow ourselves, with- 
out qualification, to carry back the idea of 'canonicity,' 
in the fully-developedform which it finally reached, to 
the earliest beginnings of the formation of acanon. It 
was impossible for the Prophets ever to receive a 
canonical value in the same sense in which this was 
given to the Law; the subordinate character of the Pro- 
phetic canon remains fixed for all coming time. Holi- 
ness was, and continued to be, a relative conception, 
and we do not need to give to the designation ppp 
in Dan. 92 the same fulness of meaning that it has in the 
Talmud. The gulf between the Law and all the remain- 
ing books could be bridged only artificially, and we 
know with certainty that the bridging idea—the idea of 
a property common to all holy books, that of ‘ defiling 
the hands '—was an invention of Pharisaic scholasticism, 
withstood by the Sadducees even after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Yad. 46). Until this bridge had been 
securely constructed there was no idea of 'a canonicity 
that included all three portions equally. This is proved 
by a fact to which we have already referred, — the Saddu- 
cean recognition of nothing but the Law. Before a 
definitive union of the Prophetic canon with that of the 


date of Ecclesiasticus ought not to be pushed back more than 
fifty or sixty years. The author may be describing in his old 
age eee fromhis early youth. See Kautzsch in S¢xK7, 
18¢8, p. 198.4 7 

t "The possibility of much later additions to the booksadmitted 
to this canon is unfortunately by no means excluded, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the simple fact that even the Pentateuch 
continued to he added to long after its canonization (see§ 37). 
Thus there is nothing in the nature of the case to prevent us fiom 
attributing the appendices to Zechariah (chaps. 9-14) to the later 
Maccabean Deed: as We. (//G 228, n. 2, ard ed. 274, n. 2) 
appears to do (cp ZECHARIAH il), or admitting the interpo- 
lation of passages in Isaiah (already enlarged by the addition of 
chaps. 40-66) as is indicated by Duhm's results.” In these cases, 
however, we are justified in demanding veryconclusive arguments. 

for example, Duhm, of. ¢7é. vi. n, 1. 

3 Hence also the exclusion of the Book of Ruth. 

4 As to this cp the very significant passage (Afegilla, 27a) 
quoted in Marx, 29, n. 3. 
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Law could be effected the way had to be prepared by a 
continually rising appreciation of the prophetic literature, 
and by an ever-growing conception of its sanctity. To 
this result the Maccabean period must unquestionably 
have contributed much. Such passages as 1 Macc. 446 
927 144: and the Song of the Three Children (v. 14; cp 
Ps. 749) show not only how far people then felt them- 
selves to be removed from the prophetic times, but 
also how highly those times were thought of. Still we 
must bear in mind the passage in 2 Macc. (213)already 
referred to (§ 27), which seems to show that, even in 
the last century B.C., it was still possible to speak of the 
Prophets and of profane writings, in the same breath, 
as parts of the same library. 

On the other hand, it can be shown that there was 
once a time in which the Prophets, but not the Hagio- 

grapha, could be spoken of along with 

42. Prophets the Law as included among the sacred 

receded, ings 5 nies! Aug ts 

Hagiograpn a. pene (ee ee feta ate 
canon (see above, § 26), so also can the double name 
‘the Law and the Prophets.' (Cp, in NT, Mt. 517712 
Lk. 16162931 Acts 2823, and, in the tradition of the 
synagogue Rosh hash-Shana, 46; Baba B, 814; Talm. 
J. Megilla, 31; also Baba B. 136).1 It may also be 
pointed ont that the name Kadddla (‘ Tradition’) in- 
cludes the Prophets azd the Writings (cp the numerous 
passages in Zunz, 44n. a), but the synonymous expres- 
sion Asklemta (see above, § 33). if we are correctly 
informed (Strack, 439), the prophets only. 

(3) The third canon = the fHagiographa. — Here, 
again, there is no possibility of doubt that, at the time 

ae resk when the prophetic collection was 
43. pues closed, much of what we now find 
between em. in our third canon was already in 
existence, and yet it did not gain admission into the 
collection and found no place in the canon of that day. 
At bottom the reason is self-evident ; it was a collection 
of prophets that was being made, a collection, that is to 
say, of writings in which God himself spoke, enforcing 
the Law by the mouth of his messengers. Such other 
writings as were then extant did not profess to be 
ma’ Ox) (< oracle of Yahwé,’ EV ‘thus saith the Lord’), 
the immediate utterance of the God of Israel. One of 
them, indeed, the earlier nucleus of the Psalter, was in 
use as the hymn-book of the Temple services; but to 
have admitted it into the canon on that account would 
have been very much the same as if now a Christian 
church were to place its hymnal among its symbolical 
books. There was necessary, accordingly, a further (cp 
§ 34) extension of the idea ‘ Sacred Writings’ or (using 
the word with caution) of the idea of the ‘canon,’ and 
(so to say) a reduced intensity, before any further books 
could find admission, not of course into either of the 
canons already existing, but into a third, subordinate in 
rank to these. It is obvious, further, that again a con- 
siderable period must have elapsed before this extension 
of the idea could make way, and thus render possible 
the admission of books which, at the time when the 
prophetic canon was closed, were still unwritten. 

Besides the (obvious) condition of a book's having a 
religious character, the only remaining condition de- 

44, End of ance ms the test implied in the @x- 

hetic panded idea of canon is the condition 

Eeariod of date. Those books were accepted 

* which were considered to have been 
written during the prophetic period. 

Our earliest witness to this is Josephus. _ In the passage already 
referred to above (c. AZ. 18), after settin, forth his tripartite 
division of the sacred writings (5-+-13+4), he goes on to say :— 
ane 5¢ “ApragépEov pix roc rag $+is xpévov ‘yeypamrat pa 
éxacra, mlaTews &° ovx duotas Htwrat Tols pd adroy dia 7o wh 
yevér dat Thy Tay mpopyrwy akprBy diadoxyv, That is to say, the 
prophetic period closes with Artaxerxes(Ezra and Nehemiah), 





1 Gratz, 1504, wishes to exclude the Hagiographa in both 
cases. It must be conceded that the evidence for their inclusion 
cannot be regarded as being so certain in the case of the 'Law 
and the Prophets' as it is in that of the 'Law' alone. 
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and canonicity (even in the case of non-prophetical books) is 
guaranteed only by contemporaneousness with the continuous 
series of the prophets. _This view is confirmed by the “Talmudic 
tradition. Tos. Yadayim, 2 13(p. 683) rules that ‘hooks suchas 
Ben Sira [Ecclesiasticus] and all hooks written shox Jx29 do 
not defile the hands.’ This aoe q839—z.e., ‘from that time 
forward ’—is the standing expression for the cessation of the 
prophetic period. Corresponding with it is the other phrase yy 
p82 Cuntil then’), denoting this period. Further confirmation 
is found in Sas, 282: “Books like Ben Sira and similar hooks 
written /vone that time onwards may be read asonereadsaletter 
(cp on this, Buhl, § 2). The point of time is fixed by a passage 
in Seder olam rabba, 30, as the time of Alexander the Mace- 
donian : “The rough he-goat (Dan. 821) is Alexander the 
Macedonian, whoreigned twelve years ; until then the prophets 
prophesied by the Holy Spirit; /rowz that time forward incline 
thine ear and hearken to ¢4e words of the wise.'1 If Alexander 
the Great here takes the place of Artaxerxes in Josephus, the 
explanation is perigee according to the Jewish chronology 
and conception of history, Haggai and Zechariah, Ezra and 
Malachi all lived at the same time, which is contiguous with that 
of Ajexander.2 

We now know, therefore, that it is not out of mere 
caprice, but in accordance with a settled doctrine, that 
4Esd. 14and Baba Bathra t5@ declare all the canonical 
books to have been already in existence in Ezra’s time. 
The time limit was ‘afixed one; difference of view was 
possible only with regard to the person of the author. 
From this doctrine we deduce the proposition : Into the 
third canon, that of the Hagiographa, were received aif 
books of a religious character € which the date was 
believed to go back asfar as to the Prophetic period, that 
is, to the time & Ezra and the Great Assembly. 

The reason for the setting up of such a standard is 
easily intelligible. Down to the time of the Great 


Assembly, the Spirit of God had been 


45. Reason operative not only in the Law but also 
of limit. outside of it, namely in the Prophets; but 


‘from that time onwards’ the Law took the command 
alone. ‘ Until then’ it was possible to point to the 
presence of the factor which was essential to the pro- 
duction of sacred writings, but ‘from that time onwards ’ 
it was not. Hence the conviction that the divine pro- 
ductive force had manifested itself even in those cases 
where the writing did not claim to be an immediate divine 
utterance ; but only down to the close of the prophetic 
period. The proposition we have just formnlated is 
sufficient to explain the reception or non-reception of 
all the books that we now have to deal with. Job was 
received as, according to general belief, a book of 
venerable antiquity ; Ruth as a narrative relating to the 
period of the judges, and therefore (as was invariably 
assumed as matter of course in the case of historical 
narratives) as dating from the same time; the Psalms as 
broadly covered by the general idea that they were 
* David‘s Psalms’; Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes 
as resting on Solomon’s name; Lamentations as rest- 
ing on that of Jeremiah; Daniel as a prophet of the 
Persian period (which in its whole extent was supposed 
to fall within the prophetic age) overlooked in the earlier 
collection. The same consideration held good for 
Esther, regarded as a history book. At the close comes 
the Book of Ezra— separated from the general work of 
the Chronicler?— which, in its account of the Great 
Assembly, contained the original document on the close 
of the Prophetical period and so, as it were, puts the 
colophon to the completed canon. Had 

46. Appen- what we now call Chronicles—z.¢. , the first 
dices. part of the Chronicler’s work—been in- 
corporated with the canon simultaneously with the 
incorporation of its second part, the Book of Ezra, the 
two would never have been separated, and even arranged 
in an order contrary to the chronological (cp HISTORICAL 
LITEKATURE, § 15). We may therefore say with all 
confidence that Chronicles did not come in till after- 


1 ‘The wise’ are the (post-canonical) scribes; cp Weber, 
ret Hf. 

2°Cp copious proofs for this point already more than once 
touched on above, in Marx (see below: § 75), 53, n. 4. 

3 Cp CHRONICLES, § 2 and Ezra, § 8. 
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vards, aS an appendix to the canon. The reason for 
ts original exclusion was no doubt the consciousness that, 
trictly, it was but a Midrash to other canonical books. 
Che second part of the Chronicler’s work, once canonized, 
ended to take the other along with it; possibly too the 
300k of Chronicles may have been helped by the minute- 
1ess with which it goes into the temple service —a feature 
o which at a later date, in the Massoretic arrangement 
see above, § 8}, it was indebted for a first place among 
he Hagiographa. From this one certain case, the last, 
nay be inferred the possibility that other books also, 
:specially the immediately preceding ones (Ezra, Esther, 
Daniel; perhaps also Ruth : see above, § 9), were only 
gradually added, one by one, to the third canon by 
way of appendices. At least, they all of them have the 
appearance of being, as to their contents, appendices to 
the two halves of the Prophetic canon, whilst the remain- 
ing six books form a class by themselves. We are not, 
lowever, in a position to speak with certainty here. 

Conversely, all other writings, so far as not excluded 
oy reason of their language or some exception taken 

to their contents, may safely be supposed 
47. Exclyded to have been excluded either because, 
books. manifestly and on their own confession, 
they did not go back to the Prophetic time, or because 
their claim to do so was not admitted,1 The first-men- 
tioned reason must have been what operated in the case 
of works of so high a standing as 1 Macc. and Ecclesi- 
asticus; as instance‘s of the application of the second 
principle, we may take (in contrast to Daniel) the books 
of Baruch and Enoch,? 

The attempt to determine the date at which the 
canon of the Hagiographa, and with it that of the 

entire OT, was finally closed, is again 
- . Date,-,; Surrounded with the very greatest diffi- 
inf Bic? saulit. culty. Let us, to begin with, fix the 
terminus ad quem. It is given us in the passages, 
frequently referred to already, in Josephus (c. Ag. 18) 
and 4 Esdras (chap. 14), where the entire corpus of the 
OT Scriptures, in twenty-two or twenty-four books, is 
set apart from all other writings. As to the extent of 
the canon, unanimity had been reached by at least 
somewhere about the year ro9 A.D. 

For a superior limit we shall have to begin where our 
investigation as to the prophetic canon ended— with 
49. § -... the son of Sirach. In his hymn he com- 

9, Superior memorates, as the last of the heroes of 

limit, Israel, Zerubbabel and Joshua as well as 
Nehemiah, thereby conclusively showing that he was 
acquainted with the work of the Chronicler (49xx #7 ). 
Moreover, he makes use of passages from the Psalms. 
Neither fact proves anything for a third canon; the 
fact that he found his ideal and pattern in the prophets 
is rather against this (2433: ére ddacKadltay ws mpo- 
pyrelay éxxed), The prologue of his descendant (later 
than 132 B.c.} shows still more unmistakably that no 
definite third canon was then in existence, even although 
already a certain number of books had begun to attach 
themselves to the Law and the Prophets. Three times 
he designates the whole aggregate of the literature which 
had been handed down, to which also his ancestor had 
sought to add his quota, as 6 véuos Kat of wrpopirac 
xal 7% Adda 7d war’ abrods HeodovOnKéra ; 6. v. kK. ob 
ap, K. 70 Eda warpia PiBrta ; 6. v. x. ot wpopyretae (ol 
rpopyrat [C])k. 7% Aovrd TOy BiBAlwy. What is thus 
designated by three different indeterminate expressions 
cannot have been a definite collection. That of* these 
books, in whole or in part, there were already Greek 
translations we can gather from the Prologue ; but we 
get no help either from this or from the LXX generally. 


1 ‘Some found their way in, others not, on grounds of taste— 
the taste of the period,’ says Welthausen (Zind.(4) 552, 6th ed. 
512). No doubt considerations of taste must have had influence 
on the decision whether the books in question came up to the 
standard 5 hut it was the doctrine that formally decided. 

2 As to Ecclesiasticus note the express testimony of Tosephta 
and Gemara (above, § 4. 
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In 1 Macc. 716 f. we find Ps. 790 f- cited with the 
formula kara ror Abyor dy (rods Néyous ods [A]) éypaye, 
in other words,,as Holy Scripture. In 259 f. Daniel and 
his three friends are named as patterns in immediate 
connection with Elijah, David, Caleb, and others; 154 
seems to quote Daniel’s prediction (Dan. 927). We here 
see, somewhere about the close of the second or the 
beginning of the last century B.c., the Book of Daniel 
for the first time coming into evidence as a fully ac- 
credited authority — wecould not possibly have expected 
so to find it at any earlier date. 

Unfortunately these testimonies, such as they are, are 
followed by a very wide hiatus. Philo (06. czrc, 50 

é A.D.) is our next resort; but, great as is 

50. Philo. the extent of his writings (all proceeding 
uncompromisingly on the allegorical method of biblical 
interpretation), they do not yield us much that is satis- 
factory in our present inquiry.t Nowhere do we find 
a witness to a tripartite canon.? Of the canonical 
books he nowhere quotes Ezekiel, any of the five 
Megilloth, Daniel, or Chronicles. The blank is a great 
one. Still we may find some compensation in the fact 
that at least the Book of Ezra is cited with the solemn 
formula applicable to a divinely inspired writing. A 
certain conclusion as to the incompleteness of the canon 
cannot be drawn from this silence regarding many books. 
On the other hand, real importance attaches to the 
following piece of negative evidence : Philo, although 
(as an Alexandrian) he must have been acquainted with 
many non-canonical books, and indeed actually betrays 
such acquaintance, in no instance uses them in the 
same way as the canonical. This allows as probable 
the inference that a definitely closed canon was known 
to him; only we are not able to say from any data 
supplied by him what was the extent of that canon in 
its third part. - 

Our next witness is the NT. In Lk. 2444 we have 
evidence of the tripartite division, for ‘ the psalms’ prob- 
51. NT ably stands a ottori for the whole of the 

1. ‘ third canon. Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, 
and Ezra are not referred to at all. Of course here 
again nothing certain is to be inferred from the silence; 
but, if other considerations came into play, this fact 
also ought to be taken into account. On the other 
side, the certain reference to Chronicles in Mt. 2335, 
Lk. 115r5 is entitled to have weight. The quotation 
of Dan. 722 in 1 Cor. 62 also must be referred to.® 

There thus remains a space of something like two 
centuries — sayfrom the end of the second century B.c. 


1 Cp Homemann (Odservationes ad illustrationene doctrine 
de canone VT. ex Philone, 1795» copious extracts from which 
are given in Eichhorn’sZ7xz/.(4) 1123 7%). Till the appearance 
of Prof. H. E. Ryle’s Philo and the Holy Scripture (g5), the 
statements of Hornemann had never been Verified with sufficient 
care ; though, on the other hand, they had not in any point been 
shown to he inaccurate. Prof. Kyle’s results do not, however, 
differ much from those of Hornemann. 

2 Apart from De Vit, Contempl., § 3, probably a work of a 
much later time. Cp Lucius, Die Therafeuten, 1879, and 
Schiirer's review of Conybeare’ sPhilo about the Contemplafive 
Life TLZ, 20th July 1895. 

3 ‘khat 1 Ch. 714 is quoted in the tract De congr. guar. erud. 
- ipeteee 8, is asserted by Herzfeld (CVZ 396 [1857]; but cp also 

ichter’ sedition of Philo, 1828), and has been taken over from 
him hy all subsequent writers ; but it is rather @’s enlarged form 
(enlarged perhaps from Ch.) of Gen. 46 20, which varies EP 
Ryle(Phito, etc., p. 289) finds x Ch. 9x / quoted (De Prem. et 
Poen. § 13, 11, 420); hut there is very little likenessbetween. the 
two passages (see, however, the next note). Of the minor 
pon ets only Hosea, Jonah, and Zechariah are made use of; 

ut this guarantees the entire Dodekapropheton. 

4 Unless here (De conj. Linguarum, § 28, 1) the whole of 
1Ch.3 he intended, rather than (as is universally assumed) 
Ezra8 2 (see in Ch. 822 the one descendant of David men- 
tioned in Ezra8 .). Cp the plur. of dxudcayres x.7.A. and év 
BagiArkats BiBAots. . 

5 Ey many the expression ’from . . . to’ there used is 
actually taken to mean ‘from the first hook to the last hook of 
the OT.’ Then the hecorcite would prove the close of the canon 
with the Book of Chronicles, and, in fact, its close altogether; 
ut the expression may refer to the sacrilege implied in the 
‘locality of Zechariah’ s murder. 

6 Cp Ryle, p. 1437 
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to about roo A.D.—within which we are unable to point 
out any sure indications of the close of the third canon. 
ae Ryle (p. 173 #} thinks it can be made 
52. No decision, out with a very high degree of prob- 
Qnd cent.'B.0. ability that the close took place as 
sarly as the second century B.c., between 106 and 105, 
the year of the death of John Hyrcanus II. His one 
positive reason ! is that the civil wars and scholastic con- 
troversies of the last century B.C. must have withdrawn 
interest from such things and made impossible any 
union of schools or any public step that could alter the 
status guo. That there ever was a union of schools, 
however, we have every reason to deny; the extension 
of the canon was in all probability only one of the 
internal affairs of the Pharisaic school (cp above, § 37). 
From this it necessarily follows that there is no question 
about any public step being taken—say a deliberate 
decision, reached once for all, or a decree of any 
authoritative assembly.. 

We actually have express information, however, of 
such a decision at a much later time. It is obvious 

‘ that no such thing would have been 
53. Mishna. necessary if a binding decision had al- 
ready been long in existence. We refer at present to 
the controversy of which we read in the Mishna (Yad. 
35; cp Hduyoth, 63). 

The general proposition there laid down runs as follows : 
‘All holy scriptures(epa s4n7)2 defile the hands’ {cp above, 
§ 3) ; next follows the Particular : ‘Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands’ Then we have the Controversy. ‘R. Juda 
said : Canticles indeed defilesthe’hands ; as regards Ecclesiastes 
opinion is divided. R. José said : Ecclesiastes does not defile 
the hands, but as a etre lerimegr opinion is divided. R. 
Simon said : About Ecclesiastes the school of Shammai gives 
the laxer the school of Hillel the severer decision (herecompare 
the elucidation in Aduyoth, 53, that peraaher to the former 
[Shammai] Ecclesiastes does not defile the hands, according to 
the latter it does). R. Simonh. ‘Azaysaid : To me it has been 
handed down from the mouth of the seventy-twoelders that on the 
day on which R. Eliezerh‘Azarya was made supremehead: it was 
decided that (both) Canticles and Ecclesiastes defile the hands. 
R. ‘Akiha said : forbid that there should ever have been 
difference of opinion in Israel about Canticles, as if it, did not 
defilethe hands ; for the entire world, from the beginning until 
now, does not outweigh the day in which Canticles was given to 
Israel. For indeed (5) all Scriptures (q>ayn3) are holy (wip) 
but Canticles is holy of holies (qwip wip). If people were 
divided in opinion, it was as to Ecclesiastes alone. R. Johanan 
h. Jehoshua, the son of R. ‘Akiba’s father-in-law, said : As the 
son of ‘Azay says, people were thus divided in opinion, and it is 
thus that the matter has been decided.’ 4 

It has been contended that the dispute here was not 
about the question of canonicity, both books being clearly 
included in the opening sentences under 
the category of holy, and that the word 

of dispute. 3:1, ‘to preserve, lay aside, hide,’ the 
technical expression for the treatment with which the 
books in question were threatened, does not mean ‘to 
pronounce apocryphal’ but only something like ‘to 
exclude from public reading.’ Both contentions are 
incorrect. The word in question is not used with 
reference to Ecclesiasticus or other apocryphal works, 
simply because no one had ever spoken of canonizing 
them, and thus there could not possibly be any question 
about doing away with them or removing them. And 
that our passage certainly is discussing the. question 
whether the two books are Holy Scripture or not, is 


54. Meaning 


1 A second argument adduced by Ryle, that obtained by 
reasoning backwards from the position in Josephus, is toned 
down by Buhl (p. 27) to the more moderate view that ‘the third 
part . . . had already received its canonical completion before 
the Christian era. 

2 By this we are certainly, in accordance with 32, to under- 
stand the entire canon. On the other hand, the p31n5 men- 
tioned later #7@v mean merely the Hagiographa. 

3 One easily perceiwes that in point of fact here also the 
stricter school of Shammai remained true to its reputation, and 
no less so the laxer school of Hillel. 

4 The tract, 440th de Rabbi Nathan (chap. 1) as we saw 
above (§ 18), carries this decision hack, as also in’the case of 
Proverbs, to the time of ‘the Great Synagogue? 

5 Cp especially Buhl, 7. 26, and Ryle, 187 7 On the 
otherhand, Cheyne(OPs, 457) acknowledges that the question is 
that of canonicity. 
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made unmistakably evident by the words of R. ‘Akiba. 
In this final stage of the development the question 
cannot possibly be whether perhaps, though integral 
parts of Holy Scripture, they nevertheless do not defile 
the hands : it is established that ‘all Holy Scriptures 
defile the hands.’ Then follows the Mishnic decision 
that the boobs of Canticles and Ecclesiastes also belong 
to this class; after this, the discussion which preceded 
the decision, and the grounds on which it was reached, 
are given. 
In this connection the precise fixing of the day on 
which this decision was arrived at is important — the day 
on which at Jamnia (Yabna) R. Gamaliel 
55. 100 A.D. II. was incidentally deposed from his 
place as president of the court of justice, an incident for 
which we have also other early testimonies.} This 
event certainly falls within the decades that immediately 
followed the destruction of Jerusalem— whether so early 
as 90 A.D. (the usual assumption) is questionable, hut 
100 A.D. will not in any case be very wide of the mark. 
This period, then, saw the settlement of a twofold 
controversy, which, as regards one half of it at least, 
had already occupied the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
about a century before. This last point is conceded 
even by a zealot like R. ‘Akiba; his unrestrained 
exaggeration as regards Canticles is only a veil to cover 
the weakness of his position.2 We hear nothing of any 
decision of the question preceding that of Jamnia. 
That, after the proceedings of that stormy day, the 
question should have been discussed again some decades 
later (R. ‘Akiba 04, 135), need not surprise us. No 
new decision is arrived at : the question is answered 
by a confirmation of that of Jamnia.® 
Thus, then, about the year ro0 A.D. there was 
still, as an unsettled controversy, the same question 
as to the canonicity of two books, which as regards one 
of them (Ecclesiastes; see ECCLESIASTES, § 3) had 
been a notorious point of difference between the two 
great schools of the Pharisees. By that time, however, 


1 For brevity’s sake it will he enough to refer to the exceed- 
ingly careful history of the activity of the scribes, with copious 
proofs, given in Schiirer (2301 7). 

2 The remark has a wider feng to rabbinical Judaism 
generally and the other Megilloth : cp We. £7#é.(4) 554, 6th ed. 


I. 

Po. The reader is referred to Buhl (28 %), Wildehoer 
{8 fi» Ryle (x92 7%), and the articles puRiM and Nicanor 
or the latér and léss‘amply attested disputes about Esther, 
Proverbs, Ezekiel, and Jonah (mentioned in the order of the 
degree of their attestation). It is only in the case of the Book 
of EstTHER (9.v., § 12) that such disputes can have been really 
serious. In the case of Ezekiel, there may he a genuine remin- 
iscence of the embarrassment caused to the scribes by the 
discrepancies between the Law and Ezek. 40-48, perhaps also of 
the objections raised by the Sadducees on this account. In 
part at least, we must admit the truth of Strack’s remark 
(p. 429), that in many cases the discussions leave one with the 
impression that the objections were raised merely that they 
might be refuted.’ This impression, however, no way ges ce 
that of the real seriousness of the decision of Jamnia. That 
the four books mentioned above are not named in Vad. 35 
proves in any case that at that time serious objections to them 
wete no longer entertained, and as we are here dealing only with 
the close of the canon, not with the individual hooks of which it 
was composed, this fact must suffice for us. 

4 This is not inconsistent with the fact ice we learn from 
various sources) that Simonb. Shetah (who belonged to the third 
of the five ‘pairs’ in the first half of the first century B.c.) 
| epedaodartt 12as Holy Scripture (for details see Buhl,p.15,4). 

e represents the one side of the case. subject is one 
thatbelongs to ‘special introduction’ ; but, in passing, the present 
writer may he allowed to express the view that, in the present 
text of Ecclesiastes, traces are to be clearly found of the 
assistance which it was found necessary to give, in order to 
secure for this hook a place in the canon.” In 1210 it is testified 
of the preacher(n54 ») that he was a well-meaning and respectable 
man (of course otherwise unknown). The contradiction to 13, 
where he is represented as being ‘the son of David,’ ‘king in 
Jerusalem,’ is glaring. These words, as also 1r2 16, a good deal 
in 24-g and perhaps also 715 and certainly | 211-14 are inter- 
polations, by means of which alone the reception of the hook 
into the canon was rendered possible. It is self-evident that 
Canticles also became a part of the canon, only by virtue of its 
superscription which ascribes it to Solomon. ‘A valuable light 
is thrown on R. ‘Akiba’s assertion that Canticles had never 
been disputed, and at the same time a trustworthy evidence, 
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the question had long been (substantially) a settled one, 
as is shown by the passages quoted from Josephus and 
4 Esdras ; settled, however, not by any single decision, 
out only by the gradual clearing up of public opinion. 
Of other books in addition to the twenty-four there ‘is 
no question whatever, and as regards those two about 
which alone any difficulty is possible, common opinion 
came to be so decidedly in favour of what claimed to 
be the stricter but in reality was the looser opinion, 
that the zealot R. ‘Akiba comes forward fanatically on 
the side of Hillel. 

We may now venture to figure to ourselves what was 
the probable course of the development, and what the 

56. Result, attitude assumed by various sections of the 

6. Result. community towards the decisive questions. 
It is probable that among the Sépherim (professional 
students of Scripture) of the last century R.c., but 
without the co-operation of the Sadducean priestly 
nobility, there was gradually formulated a_ scholastic 
doctrine as to which of the many religious writings then 
current} could establish a just claim to a sacred char- 
acter. We have already seen by what standard the 
writings were judged. As this doctrine gradually took 
shape, unanimity was reached on every point except 
on a dispute with reference to two minor books; 
in which, as was natural, the victory was ultimately 
gained by the more liberal view. This doctrine of the 
Sdpherim, as being the view of those who were the only 
qualified judges on the special subject, readily gained 
admission amongst such as were in doubt and sought 
to inform themselves,” Thus the learned Philo, though 
Living in Alexandria, takes very good care not to con- 
travene the stricter practice ‘ what we know about the 
opposition offered to the books of Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
and Esther, even suggests the possibility (incapable of 
course of proof) that his silence about certain hooks 
(cp above, § 50) really arises from a still greater strict- 
ness. As a convert to Pharisaism, Josephus professes 
the school doctrine of his teachers with an emphasis all 
the greater because his own personal leanings were 
(perhaps) against such exclusiveness. On,the other 
hand, though the doctrine made way, yet the ‘majority 
of the people betook themselves quite naturally to the 
mass of apocalyptic and legendary literature, which, 
in the century immediately before and after the birth of 
Jesus, exercised a very great influence,and did much 
to prepare the way for Christianity. The formulated 
theory possessed obvious advantages, however, and the 
Jewish war and the destruction of Jerusalem left the 
Pharisees in sole possession of the leadership of Israel. 
This is shown most clearly by 4 Esdras. Against his 
will, the author of that book is constrained to acknow- 
ledge the divine authority of the canon with its twenty- 
four constituent parts. Being, however, a thoroughgoing 
partisan of the apocalyptic literature, he outdoes the 
Pharisees. To the seventy books? which they exclude he 
attributes a still higher authority, placing them in an 
esoteric as distinguished from an exoteric canon. 

By the end of the first century the scribes had settled 
the last of the questions controverted in the schools, 
and not long after the beginning of the second century 
(R. ‘Akiba 0é, 135), to refer to the decision at Jamnia 
is decisive. Later, following in ‘Akiba’s footsteps, the 
scribes succeeded, not only in obliterating every trace 
showing how long its true character still continued to be known, 
is conveyed by the information that R. ‘Akiha himself hurled 
an anathema against those who sang the Song of Songs with 
wanton voice in houses of Public entertainment (Tosephta, 
Sanh, chap. r2.* cp WRS, O77C() 186). 

1 Tothis peribd and not to the fourth or the third century r.c. 
belongs the complaint, expressed in the epilogue of Ecclesiaste: 
(Eccles. 1212), as to the making of man OOkS. 

2 If, as we have conjectured, the Sadducees were in general 
opposed to, or suspicious of, the Tees of any sacred 
writings besides the Law, there would he an open field 
for a view like that of the Pharisees, which took a middle course 
between Sadducean rigour and the fashionable tendency to the 
endless multiplication of religious literature. 

3 In round numbers of course. 
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of variations in the text, but also in driving from circu- 
lation the whole body of extra-canonical literattire.+ 
Christianity, however,.in the vigour of its youth, 
emancipated from the authority of the scribes, continued 
: ., ‘to pursue the old ways. In the rejected 
ah cing literature it discovered prophecies of the 
LaDIvy. appearing of Jesus; and what the Pharisees 
destroyed in the original language it eagerly.handed 
down in translations and revisions to succeeding genera- 
tions. The NT writers show no scruple in quoting 
extra-canonical books as sacred, and we find ascribed 
to Jesus some expressions quoted as Holy Writ (Lk. 
1149; Jn. 738) which are not contained in the OT.? 
What is more, examples of this form of Jewish literature 
fused with Christian elements, or worked over from the 
Christian point of view, have found their way into the 
canon of the NT itself—a fact which only lately has 
begun to receive the attention it deserves.® 
This independent drift of tendency within the Christian 
Church greatly increases the difficulty of estimating the 
so-called ‘ canon of the Alexandrians.'4 As 
58. Alex- i ; 
: is well known, even the oldest extant 
andrian MSS of the LXX contain, in addition to the 
canonical hooks, a greatly varying number 
of writings which are not recognised in the canon of 
the synagogue, and indeed in some cases were not even 
originally written in Hebrew. On the other hand, the 
oldest of these MSS are several centuries later than the 
Christian era, and are the work of Christian copyists. 
It becomes a question, therefore, which is the earlier : 
the freer praxis of the Alexandrian Jews or that of 
primitive Christianity ;+whetherthe greater compass of 
the LXX canon of the Alexandrians influenced the view 
of the Christian communities or whether the influence 
flowed the other way.5 The probability is that, in fact, 
the influence worked both ways. What principally con- 
cerns us here, however, is this. About the middle of 
the first century A.D., when the Greek-speaking Christian 
community began to break entirely with Judaism, the 
narrow Pharisaic doctrine of the canon had certainly 
not as yet penetrated into the domain of Hellenistic 
Judaism so deeply as to delete completely, or to exclude 
from the MSS of the LXX, all the books that Pharisaism 
refused to recognise. The vacillation in individual MSS 
must at that time have been even greater than it is in 
those which have reached us; although on this point 
definite knowledge is unattainable. It is certain, how- 
ever, that to some extent precisely those books belong- 
ing to this category which lay nearest to the heart of the 
Christian community in its most primitive clays (especi- 
ally Enoch and 4 Esdras) have come down to us in no 
Greek MS. The conclusion is that the additions to the 
LXX are for the most part older than Christianity. 
The doctrine of the Pharisees, however, ultimately 
won the day also in its proper home. Not only did 


1 Indeed it was supposed, until the recovery in‘1896 of part of 
Ecclesiasticus, that they had actually succeeded in extirpating 
it—so far, that is, as it was not able to hide itself under the 
veil of exegesis in the Haggada, Midrash and Talmud (We. 
JG 252, second ed. 287). Even Ecclesiasticus would he no 
exception if we could admit the contentionof D. S$. Margoliouth 
(The Origingf the 'Original Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus, 1899). 
In his opinion the ‘Original Hebrew' “is a had retranslation 
(from the Syriac version and a Persian translation of the Greek) 
made after 1000 A.D. by an Arabic-speaking Jew [or Christian?] 
who was taught Hebrew by a Jew with a pronunciation similar 
to that of the Christians of Urmi. The reader will probably 
hesitate to accept this theory; still it cannot be denied that 
Margolionth has availed himself with great skill of many weak 
points of the Hebrew text. which in anv case need a thorough 
investigation. 

2 As to this cp Wildehoer, 48 4, who must be held in all 
essentials to have the better of the argument as against the 
vigorous polemic of Ryle, x5: Ka 

3 See, for example, ‘ArocAL’ PSE. 

4 In fact, to speak strictly, there never was such a canon. 
The Alexandrine collection of Holy Books never underwent that 
revision in accordance with the Pharisaic conception of  defil- 
ing the hands' which finally fixed the Hebrew canon. 

5 On this point there seems to he some self-contradiction in 
Ryle, if we compare pp. 146,208 4 with 1804 
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it succeed in extending its influence over the Hellenists 
bv means of the new Greek translation of Aquila : but 
59. Partial ae the Church ase ultimately ecoshae 
return to ered. A strange and significant fact ! 
From about 1450 A.D. onwards there 
Heb. Canon. Pies 
constantly occur patristicstatemeuts on the 
extent of the OT canon, which avowedlyrest upon Jewish 
authority. This certainly had its advantages; for in 
this way many hooks of merely temporary value were 
excluded which, if rendered authoritative, could hardly 
have furthered the interests of Christianity. On the 
same ground too, the return of the Reformers to the 
canon of the synagogue is justifiable, especially when, 
as in the case of Luther, the relative importance of the 
Apocrypha is duly recognised. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed that even the unanimously accepted 
canon! of the Church is not without books of a similar 
character (notablyEsther and Canticles; also Ecclesiastes 
and Daniel), and that thus the distinction between 
canonical and uncanonical books (if they are judged 
by their intrinsic value) is a fluctuating one.2 Besides 
this, it is certain that in the excluded books, of which 
we know so many already, and are continually coming 
through new discoveries to know more, there has come 
down to us a treasure of unspeakable value for a know- 
ledge of religious life as it was shortly before and after 
the time of Jesus, and so for an understanding of the 
origin of Christianity (see APOCRYPHA, APOCALYPTIC). 
K. B. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The problem of the NT canon is to discover by what 
means and at what period a new collection of sacred 
books came to he invested with all the 


1 
oe — d dignity which belonged to that of the 
Tee Synagogue. Jesus had claimed to speak 


with an authority in no way inferior to 

that of the OT, and had placed his own utterances 
side by side with some of its precepts as fulfilling or 
even correcting them. The remembered words of Jesus 
thus became at once, if the expression may be allowed, 
the nucleus of a new Christian canon. At first they 
circulated orally from hearer to hearer. Then narra- 
tives were compiled recording the Sacred Words, and 
the no less Sacred Deeds which had accompanied or 
illustrated them. Some narratives of this kind underlie 
our Gospels, and are referred to in the preface to the 
Third Gospel. In course of time these were superseded 
61. by the fuller treatises which bear the 
Gospels. names of apostles or the chosen com- 
panions of apostles; and their superior merit, as well as 
the sanction thus given to them, soon left them without 
rivals as the authorised records of the Gospel history. 
They were read side by side with hooks of the OT 
in the public worship of the Church, and were appealed 
to as historical documents by those who wished to show 
in detail the correspondence between the facts of 
the life of Jesus and the Jewish prophecies about the 
Messiah. This stage has been definitely reached by the 
time of Justin Martyr; but as yet there is no clear 
proof that a special sanctity or inspiration was predicated 
of the books themselves. The final step, however, 
could not long he delayed. The sacredness of the 
Words and Deeds of Jesus which they contained, the 
apostolic authority by which they were recommended, 
and, above all, their familiar use in the services of the 
Church, gradually raised them to the level of the ancient 
Scriptures; and the process was no doubt accelerated 
by the action of heretical and schismatical bodies, 
claiming one after another to base their tenets upon 


1 There is, however, a singular passage in the sixth of the 
Anglican Articles of Religion imiting ‘ Holy Scripture’ to ‘ those 
canonical hooks of the Old and the New Testaments, of whose 
authoritywasnever any doubt in the Church,’ which Bishop West- 
cott Ox the Canonof the NT (4), 494) cannotundertake to explain. 

2 See Cheyne, Founders, 349, and cp preceding note. 
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certain of these-documents or upon others peculiar to 
themselves. 
Meanwhile a similar process had been going on in 
regard to other writings of the apostolic age. These 
a were for the most part letters, written 
62, Epistles. in many instances to particular chmches, 
and designed to meet special needs. The writers 
betray no consciousness that their words would come to 
he regarded as a permanent standard of doctrine or of 
action in the Christian Church: they write for an 
immediate purpose, and just as they would wish to 
speak, were they able to he present with those whom 
they address. In their absence, and still more after 
their death, their letters were cherished and read again 
and again by the churches which had first received them, 
and by others who naturally welcomed such precious 
relics of the apostolic age. For the apostles were the 
authorised instructors of the Christian Church. In the 
age which succeeded them, ‘ the Lord and the apostles' 
became the natural standard of appeal to which reference 
was to he made in all matters of faith and practice. 
For some time ‘ the tradition of the apostles,’ as handed 
down in the churches of their foundation, was regarded 
as the test of orthodoxy. Oral tradition, however, is 
necessarily variable and uncertain. It was natural that, 
when actual disciples of the apostles were no longer 
living, appeal should more and more be made to their 
written words, and that these should be set side by side 
with the Gospels as the primary documents of the 
Christian faith. Here again the same elements as 
before come into play, though probably at a slightly later 
period—viz., the liturgical use of the epistles, and the 
necessity of maintaining them intact against the muti- 
lations or rejections of heretical sects. 
In the collection which was thus gradually being 
formed by the pressure of various circumstances and 
Oth with no distinct consciousness of the creation 
63. eY ofa canon, a place was found beside the 
books. Gospels and the epistles for two other 
hooks. The Apocalypse of John opened with the 
salutation of an epistle; and, even apart from this, 
its apocalyptic character claimed for it a special and 
abiding sacredness; moreover it contained an express 
blessing for those who should read and listen to it, and 
a warning against any who should presume to alter or 
add to it. The Acts of the Apostles would find an 
easy entrance, partly as an authorised account of the 
deeds of apostles written by one who had contem- 
poraneous knowledge of them, and still more as being 
in form the second part of the Third Gospel and properly 
inseparable from the earlier hook. 
Thus, side by side with the old Jewish canon, and 
without in any way displacing it, there had sprung up a 
new Christian canon. Although its exact 
64, Anew limits were not yet precisely defined, 
and local variations of opinion were to 
be observed with regard-to the acceptance of par- 
ticular books, we find the idea of such a new canon 
in full play in the writings of great representative 
men of the period from 180 to zoo A.D.—of Irenzus 
speaking for Asia Minor and Gaul, of Tertullian in N. 
Africa, and of Clement in Alexandria. The Church is 
by this time fully conscious that she is in possession of 
written documents of the apostolic age; documents to 
which reference must be universally made, as to a final 
court of appeal, in questions of right faith and right 
action. The authority of Jesus and his apostles is, in 
the main, embodied for her in writings which she rends 
together with the OT in her public services, quotes as 
Scripture, and regards as the inspired revelation of 
divine truth. Of the stages by which this result has 
been reached the writers referred to have nothing to tell 
us. It was, as we have seen, the issue of an un- 
conscious growth, natural and for the most part un- 
challenged, and so leaving no recorded history behind 
it. If the Church was awakened to a consciousness of 
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ier great possession, and to the importance of insisting 
1pon its integrity, by the attempts made by heretics to 
lJefraud her of portions of it, there is no evidence of 
deliberate efforts on her part to build up the conception 
of a new canon in opposition to them; much less of 
my formal declarations, such as those of later times, 
defining what books should or should not he included 
init. In the stress of controversy she fell back on the 
treasures which she possessed, and realised that in the 
books which she was accustomed to read for the in- 
struction of her children she had, on the one hand, the 
full and harmonious expression of all those positive 
truths whose isolation or exaggeration formed the 
groundwork of the several heretical systems, and, on 
the other hand, the decisive contradiction of the 
negations in which their capricious selections had 
involved those who rejected any part of the common 
heritage. 

2. That the sketch given above of the gradual growth 
of a new canon with its twofold contents, in the period 

‘ anterior to Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
65. Evidence ©, is justified ivy ine 
f orthodox lement, is justified not only by in 
© trinsic probability but also by the 
iters : references of early Christian writers 
CIMALITE® ote. to hooks of the NT, may be seen by 
consulting the collections of such references accessible 
in modern treatises upon the canon. Here a brief 
outline of the evidence must suffice. 

In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(circa 95) we have two precepts introduced by a com- 
mand to ‘remember the words of our Lord Jesus’ (cp 
Acts 2035): in neither case do they exactly agree 
with the language of our Gospels; they may be the 
result of a fusion due to citation from memory, or they 
may possibly be derived from oral tradition. The 
epistle is saturated with the phraseology of the Pauline 
Epistles (Rom., 1 Cor., Eph. ; less certainly Tim. and 
others) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but these 
are not directly cited, and the expressions ‘ Scripture’ 
and ‘it is written’ are applied to the OT alone. 

In the genuine Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch (shorter 
Greek recension, circa 110 A.D., Lightfoot) the only 
direct citation of words of Jesus (‘Lay hold and 
handle me and see that I am not a spirit [Satpévcor] 
without body,’ Ad Smyrn. 3)is possibly derived from 
an apocryphal hook or from an oral tradition. The 
language of these Epistles shows traces of acquaintance 
with Mt. and Jn. and with several of the Pauline Epistles. 
The Epistle of Polycarp (circar1e A.D., Lightfoot) is 
largely composed of quotations from N T books (especially 
Mt., Lk., 1 and2Jn., 1 Pe., and the Pauline Epistles). 
There is but one (somewhat uncertain) instance of the 
citation of N T words as Scripture. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (circa 98 A.D., Lightfoot = 
though most scholars place it later) prefixes to the 
saying ‘Many called hut few chosen,' the formula ‘it 
is written.’ If this be cited from Mt. 2214—and a later 
reference makes it not improbable — then we have here 
the earliest use of this formula in reference to a book of 
the NT. 

The Teaching of the Apostles (date uncertain : 
perhaps r10-130) introduces a form of the Lords Prayer, 
which has variants both from Mt. and Lk., by the 
words, ‘as the Lord commanded in his Gospel, so pray 
ye' (chap. 8; cp chaps. 11, 15). It clearly presup- 
poses a written Gospel, and shows acquaintance with 
Mt. and Lk. It has embodied an ancient (perhaps 
Jewish) manual, ‘The Two Ways’ (used also in Ep. 
Barn. and elsewhere), and also certain early eucharistic 
prayers which incorporate the language of Jn. 

The Afology of Aristides, the Athenian philosopher 
(circa 125-130 A.D. ), addressed to the emperor Hadrian 
(ace. to Eus. and the title of Arm. vers. ; the title of 
the Syr. vers. would place it a few years later, under 
Antoninus Pius), twice refers expressly to writings of the 
Christians ; in the first instance, after enumerating the 
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main events of the life of Jesus— including his birth 
‘from a Hebrew virgin’ and his ascension — it distinctly 
appeals to the written Gospel for corroboration. 


also embodies language from the Epistle to the Romans.’ 


The Shepherd of Hermas (date uncertain : 110-140} 
betrays a close acquaintance with many NT books, 
though it makes no direct citations either from OT or 
from NT. The language of our four Gospels (even of 
the Appendix to Mk.), of the Pauline Epistles including 
the Pastoral Epp., of 1 Pe., Acts, Apoc., and above all 
of Jas., is adopted by the writer; and even 2 Pe. seems 
to have been used. 

Before we come to the fuller testimonies of Justin 
Martyr and subsequent writers it is necessary to 

Papi examine the evidence to be derived from 
.66. Papias. Papias. His date and the interpretation 
to be placed on his fragmentary remains have been 
the subject of much criticism (seeesp. Lightfoot, Essays on 
Supernatural Religion, 142-216). He was the hearer 
of at least two personal disciples of Jesus, and his 
great work may be placed circa 130-140. It was 
entitled Aoyiwy xupiaxdy éfnyhoes, ‘ Expositions of the 
Oracles of (or 'concerning') 'the Lord.’ As Adyia is 
a term used in the NT of the OT writings, the title 
of the book naturally suggests some kind of com- 
mentary on the writings relating to Jesus—7.e., on 
written Gospels which held a recognised position of 
sacredness in the Christian Church. It is probable 
that similar commentaries on one or more of the Gospels 
had already been composed by Gnostic writers : thus 
Basilides is said to have written twenty-four books on 
‘the Gospel' (circa117-138). Such books are disparaged 
by Papias as wordy and misleading ;- he prefers to fall 
back,on the testimonies of the living disciples of those 
who had seen the Lord. He gives accounts, not free 
from difficulties, of the composition of Gospels by 
Matthew and Mark. On the whole, the facts seem to 
he most readily accounted for if we suppose that 
Papias in his five books expounded and illustrated by 
traditional stories the four Gospels as we at present 
know them. Eusebius further expressly informs us that 
Papias used I Jn. and 1 Pe. There can be little 
doubt that his chiliastic views were based on the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin Martyr (circa 152), when mentioning the 

words of the institution of the Eucharist, says : 'So the 
+. apostles handed clown in the Memoirs 

67. Justin. made by them, which are called Gospels’ 
(Ap. 166). In describing the Sunday worship, too, he 
refers to 'The Memoirs of the Apostles’ (4%, 167; see 
Lorn’s Day), and these Memoirs (daropynpovedpara) 
are placed on a level with the ‘ Writings of the Prophets’ 
as an alternative means of edificationin the gatherings 
of the Christian Church. Justin's use of them, here 
and in his Déalogue with the Jew Trypho, is conditioned 
by the necessities of his argument. In themselves they 
would have no weight with heathen or Jewish opponents. 
The OT prophecies, however, could be freely appealed 
to in either case, as the argument rested on their fulfil- 
ment rather than on their sacredness. Justin accordingly 
uses 'The Memoirs of the Apostles' as_ historical 
documents- in proof of the fulfilment of. Messianic 
predictions in the recorded events of the life of Jesus. 
Twelve times he refers to them directly in the Dialogue 
—all the instances being in connection with his exposi- 
tion of Ps. 22. In every case, both here and in the 
Apology, the reference is fully accounted for by the 
supposition that these ‘ Memoirs’ were our four Gospels, 
the phraseology of each of which can be traced in 
his writings. Where he most carefully describes 
them, after referring to an event recorded only by Lk., 
he says that ‘they were compiled by Christ's apostles 
and those who companied with them.' This exactly 
agrees with the traditional authorship of our Gospels, 
as written two by apostles (Mt., Jn.), and two by 
followers of apostles (Mk., Lk.). Justin likewise refers 
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for corroboration of his statements ,to official Acta 
Pilati: he may perhaps have been acquainted with a 
more primitive form of the apocryphal materials still 
surviving under that designation. There is, however, 
no satisfactory evidence'that he used any apocryphal 
Gospel (unless perhaps a ‘ Protevangel” or Gospel of 
the Infancy). He refers directly to the Apocalypse as 
written by the apostle John (7ryph. 81), and shows 
acquaintance with most of the Pauline Epistles. 

From Justin we pass to his pupil Tatian (circa1go~ 
160 a.D.), who helps to confirm our conclusions as to 

Tati Justin himself by his use of our four 
68. Tatian. Gospels and no other in his Diatessaron. 
This remarkable book, which for a long period must 
have been the only Gospel of many Syrian churches, is 
known to us mainly through a Commentary upon it 
written by Ephraim, and preserved to us in an Armenian 
translation ; and also through an Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron itself — made, however, after the later text 
of the Peshitta Syriac had been substituted for Tatian's 
own text, which had many interesting variants of an 
early type. The two sources of evidence supplement 
each other, and make it certain that Tatian's Gospels were 
none other than our own. There is some reason for 
thinking that Tatian also'introduced into Syria a col- 
lection of the Pauline Epistles. 

3. Although Tatian adopted heretical opinions after 
the death of his master, his great work on the Gospels 

appears to he quite independent of these 
orthodox: and was accepted without question by the 
ae Syrian Church. It will be well, however, to 
Basilides, notice at this point the evidence to he derived 
ete, from other heretical leaders in regard to the 
estimation in which various books of the N T were held 
by those who were dissatisfied with the teaching of the 
main body of the Church. It will suffice to take three 
writers of whom we have a considerable amount of 
information preserved to us. Basilides of Alexandria 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian. His Expositions 
on the Gospel, in twenty-four books, have already been 
mentioned. Accepting, with Hort, the account pre- 
served in the Refutation of Heresies (generally ascribed 
to Hippolytus) as representing portions of this work, 
we meet with the striking fact that quotations from the 
NT, introduced with the words ‘The Scripture saith,’ 
and ‘as it is written,’ are found in a heretical writer at 
a period at which they cannot with certainty be said to 
be so introduced by any writer within the Church. 
Several passages from the Pauline Epistles are so cited 
by Basilides. He also used Mt., Lk, Jn., and appar- 
ently 1 Pe. 

Marcion (circa 140) undertook to restore the sim- 
plicity of Christianity on the basis of Paul, whom he re- 
garded as the only true apostle. He rejected the OT 
and retained of the NT only Lk. in a mutilated form, 
and ten Epistles of Paul; the Pastoral Epistles and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews not being included in his 
canon. There is no indication that he applied any other 
standard than that of correspondence with his own 
dogmatic position, in making what must be considered 
the earliest attempt at the conscious definition of a N T 
canon. 

Heracleon (circa 170, or earlier), a disciple of 
Valentinus, wrote a Commentary on Jn., of which con- 
siderable fragments are preserved by Origen. His 
system of interpretation shows that he held the exact 
words of the Evangelist in the highest veneration, as 
instinct with spiritual meaning. He also commented 
on Lk., and shows acquaintance with Mt., Heb., and 
the Pauline Epistles including 2 Tim. 

Thus the first certain citations of NT writings with 
the formula familiarly used of the OT, the first attempt 
at defining a NT canon, and the first commentary on 
aNT book, come to us not from within but from without 
the Church. These are striking evidences of. the 
authority generally accorded to the NT writings; in 
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the words of Trenzeus (iii. 27) : « So strong is the position 
of our Gospels, that the heretics themselves bear witness 
to them, and each must start from these to prove his 
own doctrine.’ 

4. The early history of the Old Latin and the Old 
Syriac versions is wrapt in obscurity; but there is 
70. Barly 1280" for believing that the translation of 
Cae parts at least of both these versions must 
* be placed not much later than the middle 
of the second century (see TEXT, §§ 20, 32). The Old 
Latin version seems to have been made in N. Africa, 
and to have included, probably before the time of 
Tertullian, all the books of the later canon, excepting 
Jas., 2 Pe., and possibly Heb. When the Scillitan 
Martyrs (N. Africa, 180 A.D.) were examined as to 
what was contained in their book-chest, their brief 
recorded reply was ‘ Books and Epistles of Paul, a just 
man.' Such was their description of the writings which, 
doubtless, were used by them in their services. It is 
conditioned by the circumstance of its utterance before 
heathen judges ; it would be wrong to' conclude from 
it that the Pauline Epistles were placed by them on a 
different level from the other sacred writings. The Old 
Syriac of the Gospels has till lately been known only 
from Cureton's imperfect MS; but the palimpsest 
recently found at Mt. Sinai enables us to reconstruct 
this version for the most part with approximate certainty. 
A selection of comments by Ephraim on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
preserved in Armenian translations, point to an Old 
Syriac version of these books also. The older MSS of 
the revised Syriac version (the Peshitta) do not contain 
2 and 3 Jn., 2 Pe., Jude, and Apoc. 

We have been concerned hitherto with tracing the 
growth of the conception of a NT canon, without 

71. General Considering, except incidentally, the 
traces of NT. T2u8° of writings included init. The 

influence of the main body of the NT 
literature upon the writers of the period with which we 
have been dealing cannot be at all fully appreciated 
from our scanty analysis. Their writings must them- 
selves be studied line by line, if we are to understand 
the debt which they owed, as regards both ideas and 
phraseology, to the documents of the apostolic age. 
In that age new conceptions had been given to the 
world, and a new terminology had been formed for 
their expression. The next age reprodnced these; but 
it was not itself creative. This is seen, for instance, in 
the technical terms of even the boldest of the Gnostic 
speculations. Whatever may have been men's conscious 
attitude towards the JST writings, it is clear that they 
are dominated by them from the very first. Gradually 
they come to recognise them more and more as their 
masters ; and then, both within the Church and outside 
it, we find them definitely declaring the limits of the 
canon to which they owe this allegiance. 

Marcion's list of sacred books has already been 
noticed. The next list of which we have any knowledge is 
72, Muratorian bneoranately. a fragment, and tells us 

neither its date nor its author's name 

canons or locality. It was published in 1740 

by Lodovico Antonio Muratori, the librarian at Milan. 
Hence it is Ilenown as the Muratorian canon. It is in 
barbarous Latin, in a seventh or eighth century MS; 
but its original mnst have been Greelc, and it is generally 
agreed that it was written in the West (perhaps at 
Rome) towards the close of the second century. Light- 
foot conjectured that it was a portion of the 'Verses 
on all the Scriptures’ assigned to Hippolytus. The 
fragment commences with the end of a description of 
Mark ; it goes onto speak of Luke and John, and refers 
to the different beginnings of the four books of the 
Gospel. After Acts come the Epistles of Paul; the 
seven churches to which he wrote being paralleled with 
the seven of the Apocalvpse, and enumerated in the 
following order— Cor.,Eph,, Phil., Col, Gal., Thess., 
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Rom. Then come four private letters — Philemonand 
-he Pastoral’. epistles. Two other epistles are de- 
slared forgeries—viz., those to the Laodiceans and to 
the Alexandriaus. Then we have Jude, two epistles 
of John (1 Jn. has been quoted from at an earlier 
point, so that these may perhaps be 2 and 3 Jn.), and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, ‘written in his honour.' 
Then the 'apocalypses of John and Peter alone we 
receive, which (sing.some among us will not have 
read in the church.' The Shepherd 6 Hermas ‘ ought 
to be read,' but not reckoned either with the prophets 
or with the apostles. After a few more lines as to 
rejected books, the text being very corrupt, the fragment 
suddenly closes. The omissionsare deserving of notice— 
nothing is said of 1 and 2 Peter, James, and Hebrews— 
but the omitted epistles were undoubtedly (if we except 
2 Peter) known at this time in the Roman church. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw conclusions from their 
omission in a fragment of whose history so little can be 
ascertained and whose text is so obviouslycorrupt. The 
Muratorian canon is fully discussed by Zahn, Hist. of 
the Canon ('90) 21-43 : quite recently Dom Amelli of 
Monte Cassino has published fragments of it from other 
MSS (Misc. Cassin., 1897). 

5. The inclusion (though with an expression of 
variance of opinion) of the Apocalypse of 


73. Books Peter in the ‘Muratorian Fragment’ leads 
temporarily : : 
. us to say something of books which for 
received. i 


a time claimed a place in the canon, but 
were ultimately excluded. 

The Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and the 
Homily, miscalled his ‘ Second Epistle,’ are contained, 
after the Apocalypse, in Cod. A (the great Greek Bible 
of the Sth cent. in the Brit. Mus.). The Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas hold a similar 
place in the Sinaitic Bible (K,4th cent.). The two 
latter books are occasionally cited as Scripture in 
patristic writings, and this is the case also with the 
Teaching of the Apostles. 

Of apocryphal Gospels two deserve special notice. 
The GosfeZ according to the Hebrews is known only 
by a few fragments, which show that it bore a close 
relation to our First Gospel. Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen quote from it. although they insist on the 
sole authority of our four Gospels. The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, a considerable fragment of which was 
published in 1892 from a MS found in Egypt, is'known 
to have been used in the church of Rhossns near 
Antioch. Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (190-203), at 
first permitted its use, but subsequently disallowed it on 
the ground of Docetic errors. The extant portion 
embodies the language of all our four Gospels, though 
it often perverts their statements. There is no trace of 
the use of any other Gospel in its composition, though 
certain phrases may possibly be borrowed from some 
earlier apocryphal book. Its composition may with 
probability be assigned to circa 165. Its testimony to 
the canon is thus somewhat parallel in date and extent 
to that of Tatian's Diatessaron. 

The Apocalypse of Peter, of which a fragment was 
recovered at the same time, was an early book which 
powerfully influenced subsequent literature of a similar 
kind—e.g., the Apocalypse € Paul. It seems to be 
responsible for much of the medieval conception of 
heaven and hell. It presents curious coincidences with 
2 Peter. It is quoted as Scripture by Clement of 
Alexandria; and as late as the fifth century it was read 
on Good Friday in certain churches of Palestine. 

6. Our inquiry has revealed to ns that towards the 
close of the second century, by the time of Irenzeus, 

Tertullian, and Clement— writers whose 

74. Result. testimonies are so abundant that we need 

not dwell upon them here— the Church had attained to 
a conscious recognition of a canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Three classes of hooks have come into view = 
(I) the main bulk of the NT books, as to which no 
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doubt at all is expressed by writers within the Church; 
(2) books whose position in the canon was challenged 
in certain quarters, although they ultimately were 
included ; (3)books which were read in certain churches, 
but were ultimately classed as non-canonical. With 
regard to books of the second of these classes the later 
history of their reception will be found under the 
special articles devoted to them, and in the works to 
which reference is made below. With regard to the 
third it may suffice to say that the verdict of the Church 
has been fully justified by the fact that no serious effort 

has ever been made to reinstate them. dT A.R. 
Literature of the Subject. i, OT Canon.—The 
«y3:, following works dealing with the OT 

75. Biblio- 7 b ; A Th i 

raphy : OT canon may be mentioned. e authors 
8 i ‘are arranged in alphabetical order. 

W, J. Beecher, 'The alleged Triple Canon of the OT;,' 
JBL 1896; C.A. Briggs, General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899 5 Buhl, Kaxon #, Textd. ATs, 1891; De 
Wette-Schrader, #i#7. in d. AT, 8th ed. 1869; Duhm, Pas 
Buch Jesaia, 1892, Die Entstehung des AT, 1897; Fiirst, Der 
Kanon des AT, 1868; Graetz, Koheleth, 1871; Holtzmann, 
inl. ind. NT, 3rd ed. 1892 5 Koenig, Essai sur la fornation 
du Canonde ¢ Ancien. Testament, 1894; Marx, 7+aditio Rabbin- 
orum veterrinma, etc. 1884; WRS, O7/C(2), 1892; Ryle, The 
Canon of the.OT, 1892; Schiirer, G/V ii, 1886; Strack, art. 
‘ Kanoii des AT’ in PR#()7 5 Weber, Systenz der altsyn. pal. 
Theologie, 1880; We. ‘Die Sammlung der Scbriften des AT" in 
Bleek, £7722.(4) (78) and Zini.(8) (9; Wildeboer, Die Extste- 
hung des AT-lichen Kanons, 1891 (ET '95);C.H.H. Wright, 
The Book of Koheleth, 1883; Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige der Juden, and ed. 1832. Moreover, Wildehoer in 
his valuable article, 'De voor-Thalmndiscbe Joodsche Kanon’ 
(Theologische Studién, 1897) cites the following books and 
articles, written, with the exception of the first, by Roman 
Catholics : T. Mullen, The Canon of the OT, 1893 5A. Loisy, 
Histoive du Canon de 1AT, 1890; Magnier, Etude sur ia 
Canonicité des Saintes Ecritures, |. 1892; B. Pértner, Die 
Autoritat der deuterokanonischen Biicher des A Ts, 7893; J. P. 
van Kasteren, De Joodsche Canon (Stud. op. godsd. wetensch, 
en letterk.-gebied, xxwviil.), 1895. K. B. 

ii, NT Canon,—A brief outline of a subject of the 
highest importance, which bristles with points of contro- 

«1o:, versy, has necessarily passed over in 

ae fn ae silence a large portion of the evidence, 

Braphy : “and needs to be supplemented by a list 

of books in which the various topics are treated in de- 

tail and, in some cases, from a different point of view. 

The following will prove most useful to the modern 
student :— 

Westcott On the Canon of the NT (7th ed. 1896), a mine 
of information on the early Christian writings 5; Lightfoot's 
Essays on Supernatural Religion (republished 1889), specially 
importantfor Papiasand otherearly writers : Salmon's Historical 
futroduction to the NT (8th ed. 1897), a vigorous examination 
of adverse criticism; Sanday's Bampton Lectures on lzspiration, 
a carefy] and sympathetic account of the present position of 
controversy, eiss’s Iztrod. to the NT (1886; ET, 1887), 
a_clear exposition of the early history ; Zahn's Gesck. 2d, NT 
Kanons (1888-92), together with his Forschungen (in five parts 
1881-83), by far the most exhaustive treatise that has appeared 5 
Harnack's examination of vol, i, pt. 1 of this work in Das NT 
um das Jahr 200 (89), a severe criticism—his own position is 
stated positively in his Dogweengesch. (1885 5 2nd ed. 1888, pp. 
304-328) = Jillicher’s Einl. in das NT @. an able statement 
of a position intermediate between Weiss and Harnack. Har- 
nack’s preface to his Chronologie der altchr. Litteratur (9 
is a noteworthy utterance, indicating the abandonment of the 
Tiibingen positions in regard to the dating of NT documents. 

{Holtzmann may also be mentioned as an eminently fair- 
minded guide, and abundant in literary references (Einl. in das 
NT), 184). Among older books, see Crednes, Zr Gesch. 
des Kanons (47), and his Gesch. des NT Kanons; edited by 
Volkmar (60), important for the history of the study of the 
canon ; also Hilgenfeld’s Zid, indas NT, 1875]. J. A. R, 
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CANOPY (1511), Is.45 RV, AV ‘defence,'; see 
TENT, § 4. ; 


CANTICLES. We have before us a book which 
has suggested as many problems as Shakespeare's 
The name which we give to 

1. Problems. FOES tore, should not be a question- 
begging name. We will call it in this article neither 
*Canticles’ nor ‘Song of Solomon,' but, following the 
best interpretation of li, 'Song of Songs'— the 
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choicest of all songs (like ‘servant of servants,’ Gen. 
925—z.e., ‘lowest of servants’). 

The first difficulty arises when we seek fo determine 
precisely the subject of the Song (§§ 2-4); the next, 
when we investigate its poetical form (§§ 5-11), and 
seek to fix its date (§§ 13-15). We will consider these 
difficulties in order; but the first cannot be treated 
completely (§§ tof 17) until we have overcome the 
second. 

I. Subject (preliminary). Jewish tradition laid down 
very positively that, both as a whole and in its several 
2. Hist. of In- pas the Song describes the phases of 
terpretation. a spiritual (not merely an earthly) 

love. The bride was the symbol of 
Israel, the bridegroom that of its divine king; and by 
the labours of countless homilists the Song became a 
lyric record of the intercourse between the Lord and 
his people from the Exodus (cp Jer. 22) to the Messianic 
time. Of those exegetical labours, or rather poetical 
broodings, we have a summary in the Midrash ha- 
Shirim (transl. Wiinsche, Bibiioth. Kabbin, 1 f. 6), 
with which the not less fervidly-written Targum (of 
post-Talmudic origin) may be compared.! This theory 
was introduced in a modified form into the Christian 
Church mainly through the influence of Origen, of 
whom Jerome says that, *‘ while on the other books he 
surpassed all others, on the Song of Songs he surpassed 
himself’ (Origen, Of. 821). This theologian treated 
the bride as being either the Church or (an important 
variation) the soul of the believer. The boldly avowed 
heterodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who interpreted 
the Song solely as relating to the Egyptian marriage of 
Solomon, was fruitless. Its condemnation at the second 
council of Constantinople (553 A.D.) postponed the 
acceptance of the literal interpretation in the Church for 
a thousand years. The great St. Bernard wrote eighty- 
six sermons on Song land 2 alone, and his example 
fostered similar mystical studies in the Latin Church. 
Only among Jewish commentators was a natural exegesis 
not wholly unrepresented.2. Ibn Ezra, in particular, is 
so thorough in his literal exegesis that it is doubtful 
whether he is serious when he proceeds to allegorise. 
Though Luther was moving in this direction, no 
Christian scholar before Sebastian Castellio (1544) 
ventured to maintain the purely secular character of the 
poem, and all that mediaeval mysticism could do was 
to exercise its right of selection from the two allegoric 
views. The idea that the bride was the Christian soul 
became the favourite : partly because it seemed to pro- 
mote edification, and partly because it commended 
itself to the romantic spirit of the young western 
nations. Thus, Dante surprises us when (Convivio, 2 
15, end) he identifies the bride with Heavenly Wisdom.? 
Even in the time of the Reformation we find the 
evangelical * Horace of the cloister,’ Fray Luis de Leon, 
translating the Song mystically in ‘ ottava rima’; and 
in our own day Bishop Alexander, though a Hebraist, has 
made an earnest poetic protest in favour of a mystic 
and against a dramatic theory (Poems, 1886, pp. 26-51). 

Grammatical exegesis, however, destroys the basis of 

the old verse-by-verse allegorical interpretation. The 
only question possible is, whether a general 

3. Not an allegory of subject may have been intended 
allegory. by the poet—whether he considered the 

earthly love that he described to have a true symbolic 
resemblance to the spiritual love.4 The answer is, that 


1 On the Jewish interpreters see S, Salfeld, Das Hohelied 
Salomo’s 6ei den fiid. Evrkldvern des Muttelalters (RB 5; onboth 
the Jewish and the Christian, W. Riegel, Die Auslegung des 
Hohenliedes in der fiid. Gemeinde u. der griech. Kirche (98). 

2 See Salfeld, 52; Gratz, Sckir ha-Schirim, 119 f-, and cp 
Mathews, Adrahane Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Canticles 
('74), Preface. 

3 Dante’s Jewish friend, Immanuel ben Sh'lomoh, identified 
the bride with the ‘material intellect’ (Salfeld, 9x), The 
biblical point of contact is Prov. 8 

4 Bp. Lowth is one of the chief defenders of a secondary and 
general allegorical sense. He appeals not only to 'the most 
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such a symbolic resemblance is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Hebraism. It is true that the relation between 
Yahwée and his people is described in the prophets by 
the symbolism of wedlock (Hos. 1-3; Jer. 22 3; Ezek. 
16; Is. 501 5456). Itis true, also, that the phrase ‘ to 
love (anx) Yahwé' occurs frequently in Deuteronomy 
and (less often) in the Psalter, and that the word ~}7 
(used in the Song) is applied once by Isaiah (51) to 
Yahweé. Still, the notion implied by the prophetic 
allegory of wedlock, as well as by the phrase 'to 
love God,' is not that of free inclination on Israel's 
part towards the All-beautiful One, but rather of an 
obedience which is in the first instance the condition 
of divine protection, though, as favours multiply and 
the essential goodness of the divine commands appears, 
it becomes a habit and a passion. In Deuteronomy, 
therefore, the love of Yahwé is prescribed as a duty 
not invited or presupposed; and even in the Psalter, 
where devotional feeling finds the freest expression, 
there are only three passages in which the phrase 
‘to love Yahwé" occurs (Ps. 3123 97 10(?) 14520}, 
and in the first of these it occurs in the imperative 
mood. It is in harmony with this that three other 
passages (Ps. 511 6936 119132) contain the fuller phrase 
‘to love Yahwé’s name,' which appears to mean (see 
Is. 566) the performance of religious duties with a 
certain fervour. Such a conception of the love of 
God we find in the Koran (Sur.329; cp 1996). It 
was one of the Jewish elements in Mohammed's 
teaching, and failed to satisfy later generations of 
Moslems. In Syria and in Egypt, and still more in 
Persia, arose a mystic type of devotion, which sought 
by contemplation to lift the veil between man and God. 
The mystic love-songs of the Cairo dervishes, and the 
fine love-poems of the Sufi-poet Hafiz, have been com- 
pared by Orientalists with the Song of Songs; but it has 
been forgotten that, fervid as the love of God became 
among the later Jews, it never divested itself of the 
chastening restraints of legalism, and that, in Persia at 
least, mystic poetry is one of the fruits of a national 
reaction against the aridity of Islam. It is still stranger 
that Sir William Jones and Sir Edwin Arnold have 
compared the Gitagovinda of the admired Indian 
poet Jayadeva (14th cent. a.D.), in which it would 
appear (but may we not suspect an afterthought 
of the poet ?), ‘from the few stanzas scattered through 
the poem where the author speaks in his own person, 
that he means his verses to be taken’ in a mystic sense — 
Krishna symbolising the human soul, the shepherdesses 
the allurements of sense, and Radha the knowledge 
of, or meditation on, divine things. Surely the pan- 
theistic atmosphere in which Jayadeva lived, and the 
excessive imaginative fervour of the Indian genius, are 
altogether unlike the conditions under which the Song 
of Songs must have been penned. 
How came it, then, it may be asked, that the Jews 
of a later time, in their exegesis of the Song, adopted a 
ay theory which is, strictly, contrary to 
a Origin of the spirit of Hebraism? Probably thus. 
2 searing! We know from the Mishna (Taanzth, 
interpretation. 48) that, before the destruction of the 
temple, passages from the Song were sung at certain 
popular yearly festivals. We know, too, that after the 
great catastrophe all expression of exuberant joy was 
forbidden. Now, what in those gloomy days was to be 
ancie 4 authority,’ but a o to the analogy «f Ps. 45 and tr or 
safely) to passages in the prophets. Such a position, howe ver, 
was tenable only provisionally. The Bishop expressly rejects the 
most poetic form of the allegorical theory for which alone most 
Christians have cared—it was defended by Bossuet— that 
which explains the Song of the loving intercourse between 
Christ and the soul. Surely the election of a Gentile Church 
(‘dark but comely') might have been foreshadowed at a less 
expenditure of poetry, ightly, therefore, did J. D. Michaelis 
and the acute Bp. Warburton criticise Lowth for not going 
further. Lowth answered that without allegory the place of the 
Song in the canon could not be justified. All his literary taste 


could not dissolve his narrow notion of the authority of the 
canon. 
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lone with the Song, which tradition already ascribed to 
Solomon? The answer was ready :—Consecrate it by 
allegorical interpretation. This course corresponded 
to the change which had passed upon the national 
character. The enthusiastic element in Jewish piety 
was becoming, in adversity, more intense. This element 
needed the expression which it found in the Song of 
Songs (see Berachvth 576, where mrypn is ascribed to 
the Megilla of the Song of Songs as well as to the Book 


of Psalms). It should be added, however, that even 
after 70 A.D. the natural interpretation found some 
supporters. At the synod of Jamnia (90 A.D.) R. 


‘Akiba had still to defend the sacredness of the Song of 
Songs (Mishna, Yadayim, 35), and in Sanhedrin,ro1 a, 
we find a solemn anathema on those who treat the Shir 
ha-Shirim as a secular song (q9t p93). The grounds on 
which this secular character was asserted may be guessed 
from the 4éoth de R. Natan, chap. 1, which states that 
‘formerly’ some counted the Song ‘ apocryphal’ (133), 
quoting in support of this, not 7z-9, but 711. 

It is about, or soon after, 90 A. D. that we find the first 
traces of the allegorical view (see 4 Esdras 524 26 7 26, 
and R. Simeon ben Gamliel's allegorical interpretation 
of Song 81x in Taanith 48), Before that time Jewish 
teachers seem to have shrunk from quoting the Song; 
even Philo neglects it. Nor is any use made of it (orof 
Kohéleth} in the NT. Eph. 527 alludes perhaps to Ps. 
45:3, but certainly not to Song 47; and the parallelism 
between Rev. 320 and Song 52-6 (Trench, Seven 
Churches, 225 f.) is incomplete. This silence on the 
part of early Jewish and Christian writers shows the 
weakness of the argument from tradition adduced by 
the allegorists. 

Il. Poeticalform. Is the Song of Songs a drama or 
a bundle of loosely connected songs? The earliest 
advocate of a definite dramatic theory 
was the learned Jesuit, Cornelius a 
Lapide (+ 1637), who, like Ewald, 
divided the poem into five acts. Our 
own Bishop Lowth takes up a middle position. He 
finds no trace of a regular plot, and only one thing in 
which the Song closely resembles the Greek dramatic 
models— the chorus. He allows, however, that the 
Song may be classed with imperfect dramatic poems, 
such as the Eclogues of Virgil and some of the Idylls of 
Theocritus. The first scholar to adopt the second 
solution of the problem was Richard Simon; but the 
first to make it plausible was Herder.’ Influenced partly 
by the disintegrating tendency of the newer criticism, 
but still more by an irresistible impulse to search for 
traces of old popular poetry, he boldly denied the con- 
tinuity of the poem, dividing it into about twenty-one 
independent songs (with a fragmentary conversation for 
an appendix), threaded like so many pearls on a neck- 
lace. These songs are sometimes very short; but 
brevity, Herder thinks, is the soul of a love-song; nor 
is it important to determine the exact number of songs. 
Herder does not deny a certain pleasing appearance of 
unity, but ascribes this to the collector, who wished to 
show the gradual growth of true love in its various 
nuances and stages, till it finds its consummation in 
wedlock. In its present form the Song may be taken 
to consist of six ‘scenes’; but the critic apologises for 
the term, and insists that the poem was intended to 
be read, and, as it stands, is neither a theatrical piece 
nor a cantata. Herder's ‘exquisite little treatise’? 
could not fail to make an impression. It gained the 
approval of Eichhorn and Goethe; but, without a more 

1 Lieder der Liebe, Die Gltesten und schonsten aus dent 
Morgenlande (178). See Herder's Werke by Suphan, Bd. 8, 
and cp Haym's Herder, 2175, where it is shown that it was really 
Bishop Percy's Reigues which opened Herder's eyes to the 
element of folk-song in the OT. Herder, however, came to 
recognise that this element was somewhat modified in the Bible 
by a certain inherent and distinctive sanctity. 

2 We have borrowed this and a few other characteristic phrases 


from the EB article 'Canticles' by Robertson Smith for the 
pleasure of quoting from such a fine piece of critical exposition. 
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thorough justification than Eichhorn gave, it could not 
permanently subvert the rival theory. Apart from its 
eloquent defence of the literal interpretation, its chief 
contribution to biblical study is perhaps this—that it 
has unintentionally proved the impossibility of recover- 
ing the original songs (if songs there were) and of 
retracing the plan (if plan he had) of the hypothetical 
collector. Goethe appears to ‘havefelt this. Tempted 
himself, as he tells us in the Westéstlicher Divan, to 
select and arrange some of ‘ these few leaves,’ he took 
warning from the failure of previous efforts, and left the 
poem in its hopeless but lovely confusion. 

A first step in the criticisn. of the Song was taken by 
Ewald in his early commentary (1826). He did not 
as yet venture to suppose that the ‘ cantata’ was really 
acted on the stage; but from the first he asserted its 
genuinely dramatic character, and in 1839 he repaired 
his original omission (Die poet. Bucher des A T, Bd. i. ). 
Was this a step backward? Only in appearance. 
Until the aecessity of disintegration had Leen convin- 
cingly proved, Ewald was always on principle opposed 
to it. The cleverness and moderation of his critical 
theory, aided by his growing reputation for broad and 
deep scholarship, led to a very general adoption of the 
dramatic hypothesis, though the names of.De Wette, 
Gesenius, Bleek, and Magnus may be quoted on the 
other side. The last-named scholar, however, did not 
effect much for his cause. His theory ’involved the 
assumption that the editor often displaced part of a 
-song, sacrificing the unity of the original lyrics to an 
artificial composition of the whole.’ It is only fair to 
add that in 1850 Bottcher did his best to make the 
opposite view absurd by introducing into the supposed 
Hebrew drama ‘the complexities and stage effects of 
a modern operetta.” In 1860 Renan observed, with 
truth, that the dramatic theory had become ‘almost 
classic,’ and in 1891 and 1893 it was put forward as 


correct in the /z¢roductions of Driver and Konig. Other 
eminent defenders of this theory are Hitzig (1855), 
Ginsburg (1857), Kuenen (1865), Delitzsch (1875), 
Robertson Smith? (1876), Kaempf (1877), Kohler 


(1878), Stickel (1888), Oettli (1889), Bruston (1891), 
Martineau (1892), and Rothstein (1893). 

By degrees, however, the theory of the separatists 
recovered from the effects of Magnus’s imprudence. 
It began to pass into a new phase, and to exercise 
a stronger attraction. Diestel (art. *‘Hohes Lied,’ 
Schenkel’s Bib. Lex, iii. ['71]); Reuss (79,in La Bible, 
etc., also Gesch. der Schriften des A Ts [’90], 231-239); 
Stade (GV, 2197 ['88]); Cornill (#222. [’92], pp. 
236-240); Budde(New World, March ‘94, pp. 56-77) ; 
Kautzsch (HS, ‘94; Lit. of the OT, 148-151), and 
Siegfried (Hohesiied, °98)have done much to show that 
the view of Herder had not yet been adequately con- 
sidered. Among these Budde deserves prominence for 
being the first to utilise adequately the information re- 
specting Syrian marriage customs given by Consul Wetz- 
stein in 1873. 

Before reviewing this theory ourselves, we shall do 
well to examine the dramatic hypothesis more attentively. 

D: ti (a)The forms which it has taken are 
firpothesia numerous and varied; in dividing the 
considered, PCM into acts and scenes critics are by 

“no means mnanimons.? According to 
Reuss, this wide divergence is fatal to the hypothesis. 
It seems fairer to admit that if it could be made out (1) 
that there is a plot, and (2} that there is any reason to 


1 Of this lamented scholar’ slater views we have, unfortunately, 
no record. 

2 The dramatic schemes of Ew. and Del. are given in full by 
Dr. Zx¢rod. (6) 438-444. Delitzsch finds only two chief characters, 
Solomon and the Shulammite. Passages like 210-15 and 48-15 
which seem to speak of a shepherd-lover, really refer, he thinks’ 
to Solomon, who adopts the circle of ideas and images familia; 
to his rustic love. Against this absurd view, see Oettli, 157. 
Martineau, on the other hand eliminates the king altogether. 
So too Castelli who describes h e poem as an idyll in dialogue, 
the chief persohages od! which are the Shulammite and her lover. 
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expect a drama among a Semitic people, we might 
excuse this divergence as an unfortunate consequence of 
the absence of stage directions. ‘ 

i. First, then, is there any plot? The dramatists (as 
we may call the defenders of this theory) answer that 
there is. Stickel even discovers two plots, developed 
by distinct pairs of lovers —the Shulammite (who is a 
vine-dresser) and her ‘friend’ ()3), and a shepherd 
and shepherdess of Lebanon (besides the royal suitor, 
Solomon). The two latter are introduced in three 
scenes, 17-8 l1s-24 47-51. They know nothing about 
the Shulammite and her ‘friend.”. The poet has inter- 
woven the two movements to amuse the audience and 
produce a pleasing contrast between the different fortunes 
of the two pairs of lovers. All very conceivable! 
Double musical themes can be treated in fugues : why 
not also in Hebrew drama, granting that a regular 
Hebrew drama ever existed, and that Stickel’s view of 
the text is justified? However, all that this critic has 
shown is that 17 and 115-17 are out of connection 
with the previous verses; and in the case of the latter 
passage an easy emendation! enables us to recognise a 
continuous speech of the bride in 112-21. 

Most critics, on the other hand, are content with one 
plot, and approach more or less closely to the dramatic 
scheme of Ewald, according to which the heroine is a 
maiden of Shulem or Shunem in Issachar (see SHUNEM}), 
who has two lovers, the one at a distance, the other (till 
he finally disappears) near at hand; the one poor but 
favoured, the other royal but treated with disdain. In 
chap. 14J_ we find the maiden, who makes no secret of 
her country origin, in the ‘ chambers’ of the king among 
the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (the ladies of the palace); 
but in 85 she suddenly appears, approaching her 
mountain home on the arm of her betrothed. ‘From 
the context it is thought to be clear that the suitor 
whose riches are contemned (87, cp ixf) is King 
Solomon, to whom the flattering compliments offered 
to the maiden in previous chapters must be assigned. 
How, then, came ‘the Shulammite’ to exchange her 
free country life for the irksome splendour of the court? 
It is inferred, from 611 f., that she had been surprised 
by Solomon’s courtiers (who had often been employed, 
no doubt, in similar abductions) on a royal progress in 
N. Israel. She ‘had gone down into the nut-garden 
to look at the green things of the valley,’ when 
‘suddenly,’ she says, ‘my desire brought me to the 
chariots of my noble people’ (Ewald). It is some 
excuse for Solomon that, if Ewald may be followed, 
‘the Shulammite’ had not even been betrothed to the 
shepherd when she was carried off. (R. Martineau, 
however, thinks that between the third and the fourth 
scene —Le., between the 86-1 and 47-16—‘the Shulam- 
mite’ and the shepherd lover have been formally be- 
trothed. ) Then, how came the girl to be delivered 
from her royal captor? Renan has offered a very 
modern solution of the problem; but it is one which 
has no basis in the text, and may be safely neglected. 
Most have supposed (cp 89d ) that the escape of ‘ the 
Shulammite’ was due, not to any favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances, but to the effect produced upon 
Solomon by her own frank and loyal character; ‘all 
the actors,’ says Ewald, ‘ recognise the restraints of the 
true religion.’ Will this view hold? Is it conceivable 
that the luxurious Solomon should have been represented 
by any popular poet as releasing one of the ‘maidens 
innumerable’ in his ‘chambers’ ?? Is it probable that 
such a maiden would have had, in the poet’s fancy, the 
liberty implied in the early scenes of the ‘drama,’ or 
that she would have met Solomon’ sadvancesin that extra- 


“ 


1 115 has evidently been interpolated from4 1, and the opening 
word of v.z6 has been put in to match the firstword of v, 15. An 
address of the heroine to her lover is out of place in this context 
(Bickell). 

2 Stickel quotes an example of such magnanimity from the 
life of the Caliph Mahdi (Kremer, Cudturgesch. des Orient, 
2.127); but can we compare the characters of the two sovereigns? 
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ordinarily absent manner which Ewald's view of 19-26 
supposes? Why should the recurring phrase * daughters 
of Jerusalem’ (cp ‘ daughters of Zion,’ 311} have such a 
limited reference as the dramatic theory requires? Then, 
as to the Shulammite and her abduction. Theory apart, 
what right have we to assume that the intercourse 
implied in the poem between the girl and her lover 
was prior to marriage? To this point we shall have 
to return. Can we safely infer from the title that 
Shulem or Shunem was the girl's home? The title 
occurs in a single passage (613 [71]); but there is 
no allusion elsewhere to confirm this supposition. 
Next, how can Ewald base such a romantic story 
simply on the very obscure passage, 6:1f.? Lastly, 
how do we know that the Solomon of history or 
legend plays any part in the poem? As Castelli, 
himself one of the dramatisers, has well pointed 
out, Solomon is mentioned by name only in some 
simile or figurative contrast. Thus in 15 the heroine 
likens herself for comeliness to the curtains of the 
pavilions of Solomon (but we should rather read with 
Brill, We., and Wi., mpbw, the name of a nomad 


Arabian tribe ; see SALMAH, 2). In 37-11 Solomon's 
litter is spoken of jestingly; and so, in 8xx, ‘to the 
costly vineyard of Solomon the heroine prefers her own 
symbolic one, which does not require the anxious super- 
vision of others.' There is a fourth passage in which, 
according to an extremely probable correction of the 
text, Solomon is named,—68 fi : 

* Sixty queens had Solomon, and eighty concubines, 
and maidens innumerable. Oneis my dove, my spotless 
one.’ 

Here again there is a contrast between Solomon's 
large harem and the speaker's single incomparable bride. 

Can we, then, be sure that where the phrase 'the 
king' occurs alone, it is not a honorific designation of 
the bridegroom? And this suggests the question, which 
Castelli, however, does not raise, whether the term ‘ the 
Shulammite' is not as purely figurative as 'the king'? 
Several writers (¢.g., Klostermann) have conjectured 
that the story of Abishag the Shunammite (1K. 13 /) 
supplied the plot of the supposed drama; but consider- 
ing the difficulty of making out any plot at all, and the 
fact that ‘the Shulammite' is referred to only in one 
passage, we may ask whether it is not more probable 
that the term is applied metaphorically, and is equivalent 
to 'the fairest of women’ (18 59 61)? If we omit 
611 f. as misplaced (doubtless a correct view), and read 
610 and 13[7%1] together, we shall see how natural it 
was for the poet to seek out some striking variation on 
the rather hackneyed phrase just mentioned. The 
passage will run thus : 

'Who is she that looketh down as the dawn, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun? Turn, turn, thou Shulam- 
mite, that we may look upon thee.’ 

It is usual to assume that the spectators, being 
ignorant of the heroine's name, address her with blunt 
directness as a girl of Shunem, and that she answers by 
the modest question, 'What do you see in the simple 
Shularnmite girl?’ It is much more natural to suppose 
that ‘the Shulammite’ (Shunammite) is a term not less 
complimentary than ‘fair as the moon' in v, 10, and 
points back to the Abishag of tradition.?. And should it 
be asked why Abishag’s name is not mentioned, we may 
venture to express the opinion that when the song was 
written there was probably in the Hebrew text of 1K. 
1315, I Sam. etc., not a3z~-ay», but a very different word 
(see SHULAMMITE). 

There are many other difficulties of interpretation 
which might be mentioned. For example, how are we 
to understand the movements of ‘the beloved’? Are 


1 Castelli, Della poesia biblica, 311 

2 This view was proposed by Stade in 1887 (GV77 1 292), and 
adopted by Bu. in his excellent vive New Would, Mar. 189. 
pp. 62-64. Budde desiderates an OTanalogy. Perhaps *Zimri 
in2 K. 933 (see RV) is such. 
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all the meetings of the lovers, except the final reunion, 
n reminiscence or in sleeping or waking imagination 
only? Can we conceive of a drama in which each 
of the actors seems almost if not quite uninfluenced by 
the speeches of the other? Not so did the Yahwist and 
the Elohist and the author of the Prologue of Job 
manage their dialogues. Less important is the difficulty 
which arises from the changes of scene, a weakness 
which need not surprise us in primitive plays. We 
must be careful, however, not to attach too much 
importance to European parallels. Renan, for ex- 
ample, goes too far when he refers to the comparatively 
elaborate pastoral play called Zz Gieus de Rodin et de 
Marion, or Li Jeus du Bergier et de la Bergiere, 
composedin 1282 by Adam de la Halle for the diversion 
of the court. It would be more natural, with R. 
Samuel ben Meir (Rashoam),to compare the simple 
pastoretas of the Troubadours ; but even that might be 
misleading. 
ii. We have now to ask, further, Have we a right to 
expect a Semitic drama, however primitive in form? 
«4:,, That Semitic nations are not at all 
7. No Semitic devoid of general dramatic eapacity 
drama. may be granted. In Mohammedan 
countries the véwi (‘reciter’) still displays all the 
faculties of an actor, and stirs his hearers to the depths 
as,he tells the story of ‘Antar or the tales of the Arabian 
Nights ; and there is an unmistakably strong dramatic 
element in Arabic works such as the ‘ Sessions’ of Hariri. 
It cannot have been otherwise with. the Israelites. 
They too must have laughed and wept as they listened 
to their story-tellers. At all events, the relics of their 
literature contain genuinely dramatic passages : see, for 
example, the stories of Jacob and Samson (evidently of 
traditional origin), of Ruth and Job. Even in the 
psalms and prophecies we have pieces like Ps. 2 24 
7-10 Is. 631-6 288-11 Mic. 66-8, and the colloquies 
in the Rook of Job have at least a distant affinity to 
the drama of character. Still, there is no evidence 
that the transition to a drama was ever made by a 
Semitic people. We have an Assyrian epic, but no 
Assyrian drama. Least of all can we reasonably 
expect to find one in the OT. Theatrical performances 
were not known at Jerusalem before the time of Herod, 
and to all good Jews such heathenish practices were 
detestable (Jos. Ant. xv, 81; cp B/ i. 218). Hence 
the dramatic theory of the Song is plausible only if the 
composition of the poem be placed at Alexandria 
(during the Greek period). Why, upon this sup- 
position, did not the dramatist write in Greek, as did 
Ezekiel, the author of the drama on the Exodus called 
"Eéaywyy? In a word, the difficulties of the dramatic 
theory are insuperable. 
(4) The Israelites, however, had a still more character- 
istic gift—that of lyric poetry. Singing and dancing 


formed essential parts of their festivities, 
Prk BIB as they still do among the Bedouins; 
"and when these festivities were occa- 
sioned by some great local or national event, a dramatic 
element would naturally infuse itself into the popular 
songs, and this all the more easily because the custom 
of alternate song, which is in its nature dramatic, 
was very ancient (cp Ex.152x 1S.21:1). Ewald 
thinks that the Song (which is, according to him, a 
cantata) was originally intended for a festival of the 
independence of the N. kingdom, and that it was per- 
formed in five days, an act in a day. This view suits 
his theory of the ‘plot' of the Song; but it is no 
longer tenable—we have seen that the references to 
‘ Solomon’ are figurative, and that ‘ the Shulammite’ is 
also a mere eulogistic term. 
Why should not we take up again the suggestive 
idea of Bossuet and Lowth that the Song was intended 
for use on the seven days of the marriage festival (cp 


1 Théétre francais au moyen age, par Monmerqué et Michel, 
102+135, (Renan's account differs.) 
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Gen. 2927 Judg. 1412 Tob. 1119)? On such occasions 
there would, of course, be alternate songs by the bride- 
groom and the bride, and to this Jeremiah refers when, 
describing the calamities of invasion, he says that God 
will « cause to cease from the cities of Judah and from 
the streets of Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride’ (Jer.734 2510). There is also an illus- 
trative passage in the Mishna ( Zaanith, 48, already re- 
ferred to), and the strangeness of the notice affords the 
best guarantee of its truth. It was customary at the 
‘Wood Festival’ (EvAog@édpea) on the 15th of Ab (August) 
and at the close of the Day of Atonement} for the 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (cp Song 1s, etc.) to go out 
and dance in the vineyards, and whoever had no wife 
went thither also. (Was it a relic of ‘marriage by 
capture’? Cp Judg. 2121.) There was also alternate 
singing, and the youths were wont to use the words of 
Song 311. See DANCE, § 6. 

It is from Syria, where so many old customs have 
survived, that we get the fullest confirmation of Bossuet's 


: idea. Let us turn to Song 36-12 (trans- 
8. a he lated by the present writer in /QR, 
wens July 1899), where the words referred 
festivities. 


to so strangely in the Mishna occur. 
Solomon is here introduced riding in his palanquin 
‘with the crown with which his mother crowned him 
on his wedding-day,' escorted by sixty warriors ‘with 
the hand on the sword.' What this means we can tell 
from von Kremer’s account of the marriage processions 
in Moslem villages in the Lebanon.2. The procession 
goes from the house of the bridegroom to that of the 
bride, and in it there is a band of youths armed with 
long poles, which they keep striking together, and hold 
in such a way as to form a kind of roof over them. 
The poles were probably in olden times lances: the 
open country was not secure from bandits (Hos.69; cp 
Ps. 108),8 The ‘ crown' is, of course, that of the bride- 
groom (cp Is.6110}; ‘in the war with Vespasian,' 
says the Mishna ( So¢a, 914), ‘ the crowns of bridegrooms 
were forbidden.' The Solomon of 3:1, then, is not the 
Solomon who made himself a state-litter, but a happier 
though ahumbler mortal. It is, in sooth, a pretty jest 
to liken the bridegroom with his nuptial crown and 
the sixty ‘ companions’ (Judg. 14:1) who roof him over 
with their poles to the luxurious Solomon in his gorgeous 
palanquin with his martial bodyguard around him; 
and the jest has a wholesome moral. 

A much fuller account of the customs of the Syrian 
peasants in the month of weddings (March) is given by 
‘Wetzstein.4 During the seven days after a wedding, 
high festivity, with scarcely interrupted singing and 
dancing, prevails. The bridegroom and the bride play 
the parts of king and queen (hence the week is called the 
‘king's week’), and receive the homage of their neigh- 
bours ;.the crown, however, is at present in Syria (asin 
Greece) confined to the bride (contrast Song3zz), The 
bridegroom has his train of ‘ companions’ (to borrow the 
ancient term, Judg. 1411), and the grander the wedding 
the more of these there are. The bride too has her 
friends (cp 'daughters of Jerusalem,’ Songs, etc.), the 
maidens of the place, who take an important part in 
the reception of the bridegroom (cp Ps. 4514 Mt. 
251-13). In the evening of the great day a sword-dance 
is performed. In the Arabian desert it is the young 


1 The tenth of Tisri must anciently have had a festive char- 
acter :can it have been a prelude to the joyous Feast of Booths 
(Kohler)? 

2 Mittelsyrien und Damascus (53), p. 123+ 

3 Wetzstein says that the bridegroom's friends are really 
armed. He thinks that 'by reason of fear in the night’ (Song 
38) may allude to the insecurity of the villages. 

4 Appendix to Delitzsch's Aohkestied (1875), 165-167, 170. 
177 5 cp Wetzstein in Zz, fiir Ethnologie, 1873, pp. 287-294. 

ven among the 2éhin of Palestine there seems to hea vestige 
of the sword-dance. The bride on her camel is conducted to 
the house of the bridegroom holding a drawn sword, PEFQ), 
April 1894, p. 136. 
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men of the tribe who thus display their agility (Doughty, 
Ar, Des. 2118); but in the Syrian wedding festivals 
the sword-dancer is the bride. When taken 'in con- 
nection with another Syrian custom and with the passage 
of the Mishna mentioned above, this may be thought a 
relic of primitive ‘marriage by capture.’ (The con- 
nected custom referred to is this—that when, on the 
morning after the wedding, the royal seat has been 
erected, a crier comes forward declaring that the ‘ king' 
— the bridegroom— has made a campaign against a 
hitherto impregnahle fortress, and calls upon him to say 
whether he has succeeded or not. The ‘ king’ answers 
in the affirmative, and upon this the seven days of 
rejoicing begin.) However this may be, the sword- 
dance at the Syrian weddings has a significanceof its own. 
It not onlydisplays the physical gifts and capacities of the 
bride, but also symbolisesher womanly self-respect, which 
keeps all intruders afar off (cpSong89 10.‘ The figure 
of the dancer, her dark waving hair, her serious noble 
bearing, her downcast eyes, her graceful movements, 
the quick and secure step of her small naked feet, the 
lightning-like flashing of the blade, the skilful movements 
of her left band, in which she holds a handkerchief, the 
exact keeping of time,’ form a scene which contributes not 
a little to make the ‘king's week' the happiest in a Syrian 
peasant's life. The description throws a bright light on 
Song610 13 71-6 (which forms a connected passage). 
The opening verse is probably spoken by the chorus of 
neighbours on the approach of the bride with the sword; 
it abounds with respectful compliments suitable to the 
occasion. V7. 13nalso belongs to the neighbours, who 
call to the bride to turn that they may see her better. 
Then, to draw out their admiration further, the bride- 
groom asks them why they are gazing as fixedly at this 
paragon of beauty — this second Shulammite—‘ at the 
dance of warlike hosts,' ze at the war-dance, or 
sword-dance (axanen nbhina; ws yopol r&v mapeuBoday ; 
so Budde). It often happens in the Syrian desert, says 
Wetzstein, that when a woman performs this dance on 
occasion of a victory of one tribe over another, and some 
young man shows special admiration of the dancer, he 
is called upon to fight unarmed, according to certain 
rules, with the dancer, and may chance to pay for his 
boldness with his life. To this the question in Song 
6136 may allude. Song 71-6 (which is in a different 
metre from 61013) exactly answers to the Syrian wasf 
(ie., ‘laudatory description’) sung during the sword- 
dance by the leader of the chorus. We must not criticise 
it too severely. The tone is that which popular taste 
required and (to judge from the wesf quoted hy Wetz- 
stein) still requires in Syria. 

On the day after the wedding, when the ‘king' has 
announced his ‘victory' over the ‘fortress,’ another 
wasf is sung. This time the attractions of the lady are 
described with less unreserve, in deference to wifely 
dignity. Such awasf we seem to have in Song 41-7. 
Is the bridegroom, then, exempt from laudation? Not 
in modern Syria, nor inthe Song. True, in Song 36-z:1, 
sung (it would seem) during the procession from the 
bridegroom's house to that of the bride, flattery goes 
no further than to liken the crowned bridegroom to 
Solomon. The young wife naturally goesfurther. The 
wasf itself is found in Song 10-16. Prefixed to it is 
a speech of the bride describing a weird dream that 
she has had, in which she believes so firmly that 
she begs for the help of the ‘ daughters of Jerusalem' 
in restoring her to her beloved. These are the chief 
songs of this class; but in Song64-7 we have at least 
a fragment of a laudatory description of the bride, part 
of which is an ill-connected quotation from 41-3. Wetz- 
stein assures us that the was/-passages are the weakest 
part of the wedding-songs, and accordingly, he adds, 
the was/-portion of the Song of Songs is much inferior 
poetically to the rest. Certainly the most striking part 

1 On 61x, see above, § 10. Reuss despairs of 610-13 with- 
out reason. 
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of the Song of Songs is the passage which contains 7 x1- 
87 (excepting the interpolated verses 83-51). It is a 
song such as might have been sung on the evening of 
the wedding-day. The opening description is true in 
idea, though imaginary in its incidents. It is true in 
idea; for every marriage, according to the poet, should 
arise from the free affection of one man and one 
woman. It is imaginary in its details, for the incidents 
are inconsistent with what was allowable in courtship. 
For real songs of courtship such as an Israelite might 
have used, see Ruckert’s Hamasa, bk. iv.). The closing 
eulogy of love as ‘ strong as death, inflexible as Shedl, 
whose flashes are flashes of fire, [whose flame is] a flame 
from heaven’ ? (86), is noble. 

The poetical form, and therefore also the origin, of 
the Song of Songs seems to be no longer doubtful. 


Fully twenty years ago (1878) the present writer rejected 
Ewald‘s interpretation of Song611/, but still thought it possible, 
10 4 by omitting interpolations and transposing 
ibe sent certain misplaced passages, to restore some- 
writ eg iG- thing like the original sequence, and to re- 
tion to Wetz- cogmise a loose imperfect plot such as quick- 
witted hearers and spectators might have 
stein. divined. He saw also that the poem was 
based ou pupular songs,3 and admitted the critical significance 
of the information furnished by Wetzstein. ‘When we consider,’ 
e then wrote, ‘that processions and the choral performance of 
lyric poems were familiar to the Israelites from Samuel down- 
wards, it becomes a highly probable conjecture that this custom 
of the Syrian peasants was already in vogue in the times of the 
OT writers. This is confirmed by the remarkable coincidence 
between the time when the incidents of the Song are supposed 
to take place (see Song 21-13) and the time of the peasants’ 
weddings in Syria (March is the most beautiful time of the 
Syrian year).’ He further noticed two or three of the wag 
passages in the Song, and (after Kohler) the implied reference 
to the sword-dance in Song 61013 @. 11,4 being misplaced). 
He was far, however, from realising the extent to which the 
Hebrew songs were analogous to the traditional Syrian, and 
thought that a part of the Song related to the happy courtship 
of the rustic lovers; nor did he understand the reference to 
Solomon or the meaning of ‘the Shulammite” To Budde 
he owes it that he has adopted a more consistent theory.4 


The book is an anthology of songs used at marriage 
festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely con- 
nected by an editor without regard to 
11. Result. temporal speibnee: in saying hich, we 
do not deny that the kernel of the work may have been 
brought from some other part of the country, perhaps 
in the north. 
What of the supposed indications of unity? These 
are found partly in the phraseology (' Solomon,’ ‘ the 
king,’ ‘daughters of Jerusalem,’ ‘my 
12. Apparent beloved,’ ‘my friend,’ the seeming re- 
unity.’ frains in 27 35 84: as well as in 217¢ 
46a; and in 2176 8146), partly in’ the poetical colour, 
partly in the feeling or spirit, and of course in the 
circumstances. This agreement between the several 
parts of the poem is not as great as has been supposed. 
As Bickell observes, ‘Generatim omnia verbotenus 
repetita serius inserta sunt’; in & such repetitions are 
even more plentiful than in MT. The genuine points 
of phraseological agreement are quite accounted for’ by 
the traditional conventions of these love songs. That 
the feeling, the poetical colour, and the circumstances 
are the same, harmonises with the assumed origin of 
the songs. The prominence of the mother (1634 
825) is to be explained not (with Ewald, 334) by ‘ the 
Shulammite’s’ supposed loss of her father, but as a vestige 
of the matriarchate { Muéterrecht). With regard to Song 
14and Song 8:0, which, taken together, may seem to 
show that the heroine had been placed in a royal palace 
but had * compelled her assailant to leave her in peace’ 





1 These verses are not in the metre of the rest of the passage, 
the two former come from 26% (cp 35), while the last has been 
suggested by 36. 

2 Os, ‘amost vehement flame.” 
anafformative (Jager, Jastrow). 

8 See Founders of OT Crit. (1893), 350. 

4 Budde's attempt (Vew World, March 1894) to show that 
some of the less poetical passages are due to the collector and 
reviser of the songs, who now and then misunderstood the texts. 
cannot here be considered. 


The final 4» may be simply 
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Robertson Smith’s paraphrase of 8104); we should hold 
yat the ‘chambers’ of 14 are those of ‘the crowned 
ridegroom, and that the ‘ peace’ of 810 belongs to the 
haracteristic figure of the ‘ fortress’ (see above). 

Historically, the Song would gain, could it be shown 
2 be pre-exilic. What would not one give for the 
13. Date. light liltings of ancient Hebrew maidens, 

‘ * and for a noble popular protest against 
he doubtful innovations of the unpatriotic Solomon? 
tobertson Smith in 1876 held that the Song of Songs 
yas just such a protest. ‘The conservative revolution 
ff Jeroboam was,’ he remarks, ‘in great measure the 
vork of the prophets, and must therefore have carried 
vith it the religious and moral convictions of the people. 
\n important element in these convictions, which still 
Jaims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth in 
he Canticles, and the deletion of the book from the 
canon . . . would leave us without a most necessary 
‘complement to the Judzean view of the conduct of the 
en tribes which we get in the historical books.’ The 
‘eference to the harem life of Solomon, however, is con- 
ined to two verses (Song68/. ) ; it israther sportive than 
yolemical, and, attractive as the protest-theory is, it is 
ypposed to a sound exegesis (see above). 

For a pre-exilic date there is no solid argument. 
u) The title, which is not by the author (note “wyix), 

is of course not more trustworthy than 
14. Not pre- the headings of the * Solomonic’ ale 
exilic. (6)The points of contact with Hosea (cp 
Song 213 41x 611 with Hos, 146-9) and Prov. 1-9 (cp 
Song 41114 with Prov. 53717 515-17) prove only that 
lifferent poets used similar (conventional) images. More- 
over, recent criticism tends to show that Hos. 142-z0 and 
Prov. 1-9are post-exilic. (¢) The phrase nwa ‘ (going 
jown) straight,’ used of wine, in Song79 Prov. 2331, 
is indecisive, whether Prov. ¢,¢, is early or late. (d)The 
mention of Tirzah beside Jerusalem (Song6 4} need not 
point to ‘the brief period when that city was the capital 
of the dynasty of Baasha’ (but see T1rzaw), for (if MT 
is correct) it is the beauty of the site of Tirzah that is 
referred to—a beauty which could not pass away with 
a dynasty. Most probably, however, we should emend 
the text thus, * Thou art beautiful as the narcissus, comely 
as the lily of the valleys’! (cp 21). If so, Tirzah is 
not mentioned. (e) That the references to Solomon 
prove nothing, we have seen already. It will, therefore, 
be absurd to base .an argument on the comparison of 
the lady in Song 19 with one of Pharaohs mares. If 
the bridegroom could be likened to Solomon, the bride 
could be likened to one of Solomon’s finest Egyptian 
horses, especially if the songs were written while Pales- 
tine formed part of the Greeco-Egyptian empire (cp 
Theocr. Jd. 1552/.). Whether Solomon really obtained 
horses from Egypt, is a question which need not be 
discussed here (see MIZRAIM, § 2a). 

For a post-exilic date the main arguments are these : 
(a) The position of the book among the Hagiographa. 
(6) The beauty of Jerusalem is mentioned late (Ps. 482 

L (c} The absence of 
15. Post-exilic. haha: Atkins of thought and ex- 
pression. (d)The importance attached to rare exotic 
plants and to garden-cultivation points to Babylonian 
influence (see GARDEN). See Song 412-15, where the 
following plant-names, which are of foreign origin, and 
very possibly late, deserve attention. 

mbnx (also Ps. 459, late, where, as here, it is coupled 
with 3; cp Prov. 717, and see ALOES). pazp (also 
Prov. 7 17 Ex. 3023, both passages late), nq (dr. 


1 MT is hardly defensible. Fair women would not be com- 
pared tocities, Tg. paraphrases ‘as the women of Tiran Qynn),’ 


or Tirzah (Neub. Géogr. du Taim. 1m. Bickell and Bu. omit 
‘as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem,’ as weakening the effect of 
*terrible’ which follows; but px, ‘terrible,’ issimply acorrup- 


tion of 1°P2¥ (in the phrase 'Y n3v/W, ‘lily of the valleys’). On 
maiz see Ensins, § 12 
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revy.), m3 (also 1 x2), and, following Gratz, o7)) (for the 
tautological om), new Heb. for ‘ roses.’ 4 


The fondness of the poet of Canticles for spices led the ancient 
scribes into some very strange textual errors—viz., (1) 46, ‘to the 


mountains of myrrh (ian) and the hill of frankincense’ (y17m), 
where »p7, should be youn ‘Hermon,’ and anad should be 
yuaba (cp BNA); very probably, also, the correct reading in 
v. 8 is ‘from the hills of the cedars, from the mountains 
of the cypresses’ (n'ynna “in ON mys) () 814, in the 
‘mountains ofspices’ (BOW), ‘#3 should certainly he D3, to 


which, if We.’s view of s;n3 4, ‘mountains of malobathron’ 
(We. Pvol.(8) 409),2 was that of the early scribes, we may add 


217 where we should read ona ‘a, ‘mountains of cypresses’ 
(see BETHER). 
Add faxy=new Heb. anix, 621, and perhaps 785 


=KUTpos, ‘1 14413 (plur.). Last, not least, we have 
the Persian loan-word for plantation or park, pynp, 413; 
elsewhere only Neh. 28 Eccl. 25, though the exact 
history of the form is doubtful. 

One Greek loan-word3 has been found in PBs, ‘palanquin,” 
89=¢opetov (so @; but see Lrrrer) . In the Midrash’p is ex- 
plained by xpri5—#.2., ddpyua, In Sota 49 it is said that the 
use of the bridal litter Qypy) was forbidden by the Jewish 
authorities during the Bar-Cochba war. On the gorgeous 
gopeta. of the Syrian ladies under Antiochus Epiphanes, see 
Polybius (ap. Atheu. 522), The only doubt can be whether “x 
is not agloss. Metrical reasons suggest its excision (Bickell). 


(e) Among the distinctly late words are yoq¥ 


810 764 (for Judg. 822-27 is not, as it stands, 
ancient; see Budde); gyi, 315 Esth. 16; ay (plur.), 
61x Job 812; wha, 4 65; noyan, Zr Is. 851; 
mm, Tro (mn, Aram. and new Heb.); $n, mavin, post 
‘to glance,’ n°D2n ‘smoke-holes,’ 29; app, 112; mT 
234 Ezek. 3820 (Aram. xr) ‘astep’; app, 22315 712 
and perhaps Is. 168 (for mptw, see SBOT, ad loc. ; 
cp Duval, RZ/ 14277); inp, ‘winter,’ 222; niwnp, Ber: 
DDO), 52; pw (plur.),32 Prov. 78 Eccl. 1245 (cp Gratz, 
49); A» (Piel), 53; ppp (Piel), ‘to spring,’ 28; ms, ‘to 
keep,” | 68xz12; AND, “enclosed,’73. (7) Grammatical 
forms. Note my, 1x5, etc.; nina, 1x7; DS, ‘where,’ 
17 (cp 73, Dan. 728); N22N, ‘how’? 53, Esth.86. Also 
yw for Wr, 22 times. moby, 17, like bu, Jon. 17, and 


wy ua, Eccl. 8:7, np wy, Dan. lio. ‘by, 16 8123 
by, 37 (exactly the Mishna usage). (g} 11, 44, for 
7, may perhaps point to the post-exilic period (see 
Bonk, ZA TW 11127). 

The preceding list of arguments, though not ex- 
haustive, should be sufficient. Linguists, suchas Gesenius 
among Christians and M. Sachs among Jews, long ago 
recognised the modern character of the Hebrew. The 
question, however, was a complicated one, and ingenuity 
did its best to save an early date, and with it (if 
appeared) the historical value of the Song. It is time for 
critical students to look at the facts more frankly. We 
can now show that this anthology of songs is post-exilic, 
and may conjecture that it is nearly contemporary with 
that ‘song of love’ (and of spices), Ps.45. It is not 
easy to find a period more suitable to all the data than 
one of the early and fortunate reigns of the Ptolemies 
(cp founders, 353). A still later date is suggested by 
Winckler (Alor. Forschungen, 295). 

Like the other poetical books, the Song of Songs 
suffers from many, often most unfortunate, corruption: 

of the text} some dislocations of passage: 
AG: Text have added to the difficulties of the inter. 


1 The first mention of roses elsewhere is in Ecclus. (see Rose) 
This would allow us to date the song in 300-250 BC. _ There were 
roses in Babylon in Herodotus’s time (Herod, 1 193). 

2 He was anticipated by Field (Orig. Hex. 2415), who gives 
the rendering of Sexta as padra(84)0p(ov). ‘Dat et malobathror 
Syria,’ says Pl. (A.V12 1). 

_ 3 Another of the supposed Greek words arises from a corrup 
fion of the text. See ArmMouRY, 


4 jor in 7 6, however, is corrnpt. 
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preter. Gratz was the first to recognise the bad state 
of the text. Among recent scholars Bickell and Budde 


have done most; Bickell’s chief results have been in- 
corporated in Budde’s excellent commentary. Perles, 
in his Azalekten {'95), has considered about ten 
passages, and the present, writer has endeavoured to 
correct some of the chief errors (/QR and Exp. Times 
for 1898-99 and Zxpositor, Feb. 1899, 145 %). Among 
these corrections it may be mentioned that, acccrding 
to Bickell, ‘ the Shulammite’ in 71 is due to corruption ; 
against this view, however, see Budde, who points out 
that, sincethe phrase ‘theShulammite’ is not tantamount 
to a declaration that the bride is a Shulammite damsel, 
and only means ‘one who is as fair as Abishag the 
Shulammite, it is no gain to the adherents of the dramatic 
or idyllic theory to have the correctness of mobdwin 


assured to them. Contrary to Perles (who on this point 
is an adherentof Gratz), Bickell further thinks that a7 my 


in 612 (see AMMINADIB) also is not the true reading. 
He regards 3°53 py na (na derived from ma in maw 
which is corrupt) as a doublet of [AJ ay [py] na in 72, 
and renders ‘my noble kinswoman'’; Budde prefers to 
wait for more light. Perles has pointed the way to a 
better solution by grouping 6z2 and 72 with 77. Here, 
the present writer thinks, we should read na Aga 


men’, ‘loved one, Shunammite damsel,’ and, con- 
sequently, he makes the same restoration in 612 and 
V2—tL.., mang ng. Certainly Bickell is right in re- 
fusing to have anything to do with the ‘chariots’ 
of-which MT and therefore also EV speak in 612. The 
whole story of the Shulammite’s having been surprised 
in the nut-orchard by the king’s retinue (cp Driver, 
introd., 442, 446) breaks down, when strict criti- 
cism is applied to the text. On Cant. 36-11, which 
is disfigured by curious corruptions (one of which is the 
famous PBS, RV ‘palanquin’),see LITTER. 
We must now endeavour to estimate the value of the 
Song. We shall not be ungrateful ’for the material 
which it supplies to students of manners 
17. Value. and eitioeend the distribution of plants ; 
but it is much more important that it opens a window 
into the heart of ordinary Israelites. (a)The Song 
reveals a very pure conception of true love, as springing 
out of a free inclination of one man and one woman,’ 
and rising into a passionate and indestructible union of 
hearts. If the songs were written (or even if they were 
only edited, revised, and supplemented) in the early 
Greek period, what a contrast they offer to much that 
was current at the luxurious court of the Ptolemies! 
(4) The Song shows also a genuine love of nature. 
‘ The writer inspires us with his own delicate joys. The 
breath of spring still breathes through his words. 
Its scents, its fresh moist greenness, the old hopeful 
spring notes heard in the woods, again are all here.’ 
There is nothing more lovely than the spring of 
Palestine, and this old poet felt it. Where the images 
are bizarre, we need not put it downtohim. The wasf- 
songs were, and still are, governed by strict convention 
(cp Wetz. in Del. 174-177). Ovid and Theocritus 
are not without some of these strange love images.® 
(c) * Race-psychology’ also may gather something. 
Twice the heroine falls into a perplexing confusion 
between dreamland and reality (Song31-4 52-7). This 
can be paralleled from Arabic love poetry, in which the 
dream-form of the beloved receives an objective exist- 
ence, and lovers even give their respective apparitions 
a rendezvous (see Hamasa, Freytag, 22; Lyall, Zvans- 
lations, 12).4 (d)If the poem is post-exilic, it shows 
us that there were times and seasons (cp Eccl. 34) of 
which legalism could not overshadow the joyousness. 


1 It reminds us of the fine love-sentiment of the Arabic 
Hamyisa, 

2 W. G. Forbes, Sermons (85), p. 147+ 

3 Cp especially Song 19 with Theocr. J@. 1830. 

4 See Hamédsa, 612, and cp Journal Asiatigue, 1838, p. 375, 
ete. 
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Tn this and in other respects our notion of the post-exilic 
period may perhaps need revision. 

Is this, then, the whole worth of the Song for us? 
Being canonical, must it not have some subtle religious 
value which has been overlooked ?2 

The answer is (1) that we have no right to assume 
that R. ‘Akiba’s well-known saying about the Song at 
the Synod of Jamnia (see CANON, § 53)represents the 
point of view of those who first admitted this popular 
and supposed Solomonic work among the Kethiibhim ; 
and (2) that the mistake of a Jewish Synod cannot be 
perpetually endorsed by Christian. common-sense and 
scholarship. We have therefore to revise our con- 
ception of the word ‘canonical’ in its application to the 
OT writings. 

Besides the commentaries of Ew., Hitz., Gratz, Del., Stickel, 
Oettli (AAC, ’98), etc., consult WRS, art. ‘Canticles,’ ABQ), 
Briill’s review of Kaempf, Jahrd. f. gid. Gesch. u. Lit. 1877, p 


138 7 ; Bu.’s rev. of Stickel, 72, 24th March 1888, his art. in 
New World, March 1894, and his fine commentary, 1898; also 
R. Martineau, Amer, Journ. of Philology 18 2 bP: 307-328 5 
Bickell, Carina VT’ metrice (82) 5 Steefried. . Pred. te 
Hohestied (9%), Riedel, Die Ausleg. des Hohenliedes in der 
jad. Gemeinde u. der christl. Kirche ('98). T.K.C 


CAP (tretacoc [AV] ; according to one view it has 
been borrowed in Aramaic under the form #195 Dan. 
321; but see BREECHES, 2; TURBAN, 2; and cp Journ. 
Phil, 26 309 7), the Greek broad-brimmed (fr. rerdp- 
vuue) felt hat which Jason made the Jewish youth 
wear (2 Macc.412 RV; AV ‘hat’). It was worn 
(originally) chiefly by shepherds and hunters, was an 
attribute of Hermes,? and so became the badge of the 
palzestra. 

This assumes that the text is genuine (note that drordcowy 


in @A precedes). The Syr. reads JN Gace Kwek: cpe S. 
123x (Pesh.), where MT has p20. Did the translator think of 


éxitagts? Equally obscure is the origin of the Vg. in lupa- 
naribus, though the infamy and vice of the later gymnasia, the 
fact that the “Epyara were celebrations of a more or less free 
and unrestrained character, and the allusion to vicious practices 
in 2 Macc. 64, make it gosszb/e that a genuine tradition has been 
followed. 


CAPER-BERRY (738, Kattirapic [BRAC], 
Eccles.12s+ RV. That the Hyssop (g.v.) is the 
caper-plant (Capparis spinosa, L.) is a favourite theory. 
Still more prevalent is the view that the word rendered 
‘desire’ in AV RV™e- of Eccles. Z.c. (*the almond tree 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail’) denotes the berry of the caper-plant. 
The difficulties of translation are as great in the third of 
these clauses as in the others (ALMOND, GRASSHOPPER). 
The Revisers of OT changed ‘desire’ into ‘the caper- 
berry,’ but could not determine on a satisfactory verb ; 
‘fail’ therefore remains, with ‘ Or, burst’ in the margin. 
Thus much at any rate is plain : the noun in this clause 
must denote some object in the physical world. 

The rendering ‘the caper-berry ’ (@, Aq. Vg.)4 has 
been adopted by nearly all moderns, among whom G. 
F. Moore® deserves special mention because of the 
fresh light which he has brought from Mishnic and 
Talmudic sources. The rendering ‘ desire’ (Abulwalid ; 
Parchon) is a worthless modern guess. 

In spite of the agreement of scholars, the clause 
remains obscure, mainly from the difficulty of interpret- 
ing the predicate "pp. (1) Plutarch (Symp. 62) speaks 
of the caper being used as a relish to induce appetite 
for food; medizeval Arabic writers mention its effects 


1 Even Herder fell into this error, see Haym, Herder, 2 87. 

2 In middle and low Latin Jetasum becomes the winged 
shoe of Mercury (Dufresne ed. Favre). 

3 That this fruit, and *not the berry-like bud familiar in 
modern times, is intended appears clearly from the Talmudic 
references (see Léw, P#anz. 264), and the exhaustive discussion 
in Moore’s art. referred to below. 

4 Pesh. has a double rendering :(1) the caper, (2) misery— 
the latter seemingly based on a supposed (hut impossible) 
abstract use of the fern. of }3 ; cp Sym. % éwizovos and Field, 
Hex. 2.403. : 

5 See his article, JBL 1055-64 ('91). 
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m stimulating sexual impulse (Wetz. in Del. Koh, 
452);* and it was in traditional use (especially the fruit) 
n the middle ages as a stimulant in senile disorders. 
It has been sought, accordingly, to explain y»_ as mean- 


ing ‘fail of effect’ (so RV text), and this will do as a 
makeshift : when even the caper fails, nothing is left to 
try. Unfortunately, it is difficult to believe that the 
Heb. verb can have this meaning ; Delitzsch‘s explana- 
tion of it as a case of internal Hiphil (‘ produces failure’ 
—i.e., ‘ fails’) is most unlikely. 

(2) Others have thought of the bursting of the ripe berry and 
the scattering of its seeds as a synonym for death (so RVmg.); 
but this is quite untenable, (a because of the fact that the root sp 
is nowhere used in a physical sense in Hebrew,® (4) because the 
context requires a phrase descriptive of old age rather than of 
death, and (c) because of the botanical impossibility of the inter- 


pretation, there being no evidence that the fruit of Caggards 
spinosa. is dehiscent. 


Unless, therefore, we give the Heb. verb the very 
unusual sense of ‘fail’ we can only say that probably, 
as in the other clauses, the metaphor indicates some 
feature in the old man’s appearance or physical state, 
and Moore’s suggestion, to emend »n into some 
derivative of m4 appears a good one. 

N. M.—wW. T. T.-D. 

CAPERNAUM is the transliteration of the Text. 
Rec. KATTEPNOOYM 5 but ae followed by Sat 

reg., WH, etc., read KAdapNAOYM (SO 
i. Name, Pek and Jos.). The eee ie there: 
fore, pin) spp, Village of Nahum. It is not mentioned 
before the NT, and this, coupled with the fact that 153 
prevails in the composition only of comparatively late 
names, is proof of an origin shortly before the time of 
Jesus. Whether by Nahum is meant the prophet, we do 
not know. In Jerome’s time it was another Galilean 
town that was associated with him (GASm. Twelve 
Proph. 2.79). 

Capernaum became the home of Jesus (év olkq 
éoriv, Mk.21) and ‘his own city’ (Mt.91) after his 
rejection by the townsmen of Nazareth. 
2. * Here he preached (Mt.85 Mk. ler 
93336 Jn. 6 etc.); did many wonderful works, healing 
Peter’s mother-in-law and many others (Mk.1 3: 34). a 
paralytic (Mt. 91 Mk. 2x Lk. 518), a centurion’s servant 
(Mt.85 Lk. 7x), a man with an unclean spirit (Mk. 1 23 
Lk. 433), and (by a word from Cana) a nobleman’s 
servant (Jn.446); and called the fishermen Peter and 
Andrew (Mlr.116), and Matthew or Levi, who sat to 
receive toll (Mt.98 Mk. 2x4 Lk. 527). In spite of all 
this, the body of citizens remained unmoved, and Jesus 
pronounced woe upon the place (Mt.1123 Lk.1015, 
RV). These passages imply that Capernaum was a 
més, with a Roman garrison, a synagogue (built by 
the centurion), and a customs-station; and that it lay 
down in the basin of the lake (Jn. 212 Lk. 431), and on 
the lake shore (Mt.413), and (presumably from the 
customs station) on the great high road from Damascus 
past the N. end of the lake to the Levant (cp way of 
the sea quoted in Mt.43:5 f from Is.91[823]), A 
comparison of Jn. 617 with Mt. 1434 would seem also to 
imply that it lay on or near the plain of Gennesaret at 
the NW. corner of the lake. 

The name has entirely disappeared, and amid the 
scattered evidence of writers since the NT and the 
various groups of ruin which strew the 
lake shore between Gennesaret and the 
mouth of the Jordan, diversity of tradi- 
tion and of modern opinion has naturally arisen. 
Two sites divide the authorities— Khirbet el-Minyeh 
(several mounds with indistinguishable ruins and an old 
Khan also called Minyeh on the N. corner of Gen- 
nesaret) ; and Tell-Hiim, a heap of black basalt ruins 


1 It should, however, be noted that neither Dioscorides (2204) 
nor Pliny (13127 2016s 7) mentions either of these effects. 

2 So Tragus (De Stirs. Hist. Comer. 1552, 8968) writes to 
the effect that, cooked, and taken with oil and vinegar, it is 
used with benefit in cases of palsy, gout, ‘phlegm,’ ‘ spleen,” 
sciatica, in urinary troubles, and as an emmenagogue. : 

3 Even if it were, the Hiphil would not mean ‘to burst.’ 
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with the remains of a white marble edifice and a curious 
tomb two miles and a half farther west, and two miles 
and a half from the mouth of the Jordan. Between 
these two the evidence is not quite conclusive. 

For Tell-Hiim there is usually quoted the evidence of 
Josephus, who says that, having been thrown from his 
horse in a skirmish with the Roman forces 
in Jordan, he was carried to a village 
called Ke@apywpwy (42. 72), and thence to Taricheae. 
Even if this reading werecorrect, Josephus, with injuries 
so slight as he reports, might as easily have been carried 
the 5 m. to Gennesaret as the two and a half to Tell- 
Him, especially as his desire seems to have been to get 
to Taricheae. It is suspicious, however, that he calls 
the place a village (xwy), and Niese fixes the proper 
reading as xe@apywxdv. The only other evidence 
Josephus gives favours Khan Minyeh. He clescribes 
(B7iii. 108) the plain of Gennesaret as watered by ‘a 
most copious fountain: called by the people of the 
country Capharnaum. This Robinson believes to be 
the ‘Ain et-Tin, close by Khan Minyeh; more prob- 
ably it was the 'Ain et-Tabigah, whose waters were 
conveyed in an aqueduct past the site of Khiin Minyeh 
into the plain. Tell-Ham, on the other hand, has 
neither fountain nor spring. 

The Christian and the Jewish traditions are divided. 
Jerome places Capernaum 2 R. m. from Chorazin, a 
2 -.42,, datum which, if Chorazin be Kerazeh, 

Tk agrees with Tell-Hem. So do the data of 
Tencitioas Theodosius (¢¢vea 530}, who, working from 
* Magdala round the N. end of the Lake, 
places Capernaum 2 R. m. on the other side of Hepta- 
pegon, presumably ‘Ain et-Tabigah. Isaac Chilo in 1334 
(Carmoly Itinéraires, etc., le Terre Sainte des xtit.- 
xvii. Siécles, 260) came to Kefar Nachum from Irbid, 
and found it in ruins with the tomb of Nahum. In 
1561 the /ichus ha-Tsedikim (ib. 385) mentions 
Tanchum with the tombs of Nahum and _ Rabbi 
Tanchum (cp Jichus ha-Abot id. 448). Taking Kefar 
Nachum and Tanchum as identical, some find in 
‘Tell-Ham’ a corruption of ‘Tanchum.' This is the 
case for Tell-Hum. It really rests on the evidence 
of Jerome and Theodosius (for it is not certain either 
that Kefar Nachum and Tanchum were identical or 
that ‘ Tell-Hum’ is derived from ‘Tanchum’); and it 
is opposed to the evidence of Josephus. Yet in recent 
times it has received a large increase of support (Dr. 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 2139-149; Thomson, Lnnd 
and Bk, ed. 1877, 352-356; Sir C. Wilson, Recovery 
of Jerusalem, 375-387 ; Guérin, Geld. 1227 f; Schaff, 
ZDPV 124 f- ; Furrer, id. 263 7, and in Schenkel's 
Bib, Lex. 3495; Frei. ZDPV 2115; van Kasteren, id. 
Llerg f; Schiirer's Hest. 47x; Buhl, Pal. 224 f-). 

On the other hand, Arculf's description of Capernaum 
(670 A.D.), as being on 'a narrow piece of ground 
between the mountain and the lake,’ suits Khiin 
Minyeh, but not Tell-Him. Arculf adds that it lay 
on the shore xom longo ctreuitu from the traditional 
spot on Gennesaret where the loaves were blessed. 
He did not visit it, but saw from a distance that it 
had no walls. Willibald's data (722 A.D.) suit any 
point between Mejdel and Bethsaida, and equally in- 
definitive are all other references till Isaac Chilo 
in 1334 states that the town is now in ruins, but 
was formerly inhabited by Minim-—~z.e., Jews who had 
become Christians—all sorcerers (cp Neubauer, Géog. 
du Talm, 221). Many find Minim in Minyeh. In 
answer to objections to this (Furrer, ZDPV 258 #7), 
another derivation has been suggested through the older 
Arabic spelling e-szunya, common in Egypt and Spain 
for 'villa,' « steading,’ ‘hamlet,’ etc. = Lat. mansio, Gr. 
peov—trom. which it is said to be derived (Gildemeister, 
ZDPV 4194 f). In any case, a place lay here in the 
eleventh century called Munyat Hisham (Kazwini's 
Lexicon), and in 1430 El-Munja, a village so large that 
the whole lake was called after it. (Tristram gives the 
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form ‘ Miniyeh,’ which Delitzsch derives from A/ixeh, 
harbour). And Quaresmius in 1616-26 (Elucid. Terr. 
Sanc, 2568) says that by the site of Capernaum there 
was in his time a Khan called by the Arabs Menieh—z. e., 
Minyeh. Ruins have been found both on the plain, by 
Robinson (LBR 348-358) and Merrill (E. of Jordan, 
301 f), who traced a city wall, and on the hill hy 
Schumacher (ZD PV 1370). 
On the whole, then, the balance of opinion is in favour 
of ‘Khan Minyeh.’ So Robinson. Conder. Henderson 
Pal. 1587), Keim (Jesus,' Engl. ed., 
o pope ory Goh (SP 384), G. A. Sm. 
; (Hist. Geog. 456 7), Ewing (in Hastings, 
Minyeh. DB). The site suits the biblical data, 
is required by the data of Josephus, and has tradition 
in its favour from the seventh century onward. 
G.A.S. 


CAPHARSALAMA (xacbapcarama [N!V; so 
Syr.}, kad. [Jos.], bape. [N"], yapdapcapama [A]), 
the scene of Nicanor's unsuccessful attack upon Judas, 
t Macc. 73x (cp Jos. Ant. xii. 104). The name is ob- 
viously nby “22, which is met with in the Talmud also. 
Most commentators (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil) seek the 
site somewhere to the S. of Jerusalem, on the ground 
that Nicanor's subsequent movements were first to Jeru- 
salem and then farther northwards to Beth-horon. 
Ewald and Schiirer, however, prefer to identify it with 
the Carva Salim mentioned in a pilgrimage of the year 
zo65 as near Ramleh and not far from Lydda (Ew. Hist. 
5321, Schiir. G/V 1169n.; cp Le Strange, Pal. under 
Moslems, 471 f.). Inthe time of the crusaders ' Capar- 
salem’ is again mentioned as a casale of the Knights 
Hospitallers. Mukaddasi’s location of it ‘ in the district 
of Caesarea on the high road from Ramleh northwards' 
agrees with the data in 1 Maccabees. In that region 
we find at the present day a village Selmeh 3 m. E. of 
Joppa and Khirbet es-Sualimiyeh 6 m. farther N. across 
the 'Aujeh. Kh. Deir Sellim, 124 m. W. of Jerusalem 
and rm. §, of the present high road to Joppa, suits the 
Maccabean, but not the mediaeval data. The same 
remark applies to the other Kh. Deir Sellam 4 m. N. 
of Jerusalem. Cp also the important W. Selman up 
which runs one of the main roads from the Maritime 
Plain to Jerusalem. G.A. Ss. 


CAPHENATHA, RV CHAPHENATHA (yadeNnasa 
[ANV], Jaen [Lag.], but JKusaoao [Walton]), 


a locality on the E. of Jerusalem, which Jonathan 
the Maccabee repaired (éreoxevace), 1 Macc. 1237%. 
The reading is uncertain, and the etymologising 
attempts of the older Lightfoot and others (xmp2, ‘un- 
ripe dates,’ xnbp3, from silversmiths or some treasure 
house) are best avoided. Seppand Furrer (7ZZ, 1896, 
col. 470} identify the place with the Tyropozon valley 
(see JERUSALEM), in which case éwecxevace (€reckiaoap 
[V]} will have to be emended. 


CAPHIRA (kadipac [A]), 
CHEPHIRAH. 


GAPHTOR (FID3D; Dt. 223 Am. 97, KatriTta- 
AOKIAc PBAQLD xara: [15 Jer. 47 babe {: om 
AQ. XO Kal KATTITIA. [QS ]}, also 

1, Mos Crete. occurring in plural form Caphtorim 
(OFADS; Kkadb@opieim [LJ], om. B), Gen. 1054 (ya. 
[AE]) =x Ch. 112(AV Caphthorim; yacop.[A?"]); Dt. 
2a3f (AV Gaphtorims, katttradoKec [BAFL]) ; the 
land and properly the people whence came the Philistines. 
In Gen.1014 (see below) and Dt. 223 Caphtorim is a 
synonym for Philistines. Caphtor is now generally 
identified with Crete, an important island of which the 
mention is perhaps to be expected; see GEOGRAPHY, 


1 Esd. 519 = Ezra2es, 


1 The words, ‘whence came the Philistines, 'in Gen. 1014 should 
follow ‘Caphtorim.’ Probably they are a misplaced (incorrect) 
gloss from the margin. 
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§x5(7). InJer. 474 it is expressly called an 1 (‘island’?), 
and the Philistines (?) are sometimes called ‘ Cherethites.’ 
The Zeus Cretagenes in Gaza may also suggest a con- 
nection of the Philistines with Crete. These are Dill- 
mann’s arguments. Rut (1) Crete does not appear to be 
mentioned in the Assyrian or the Egyptian monuments ; 
(2) the sense of oN is not to he limited to ‘ island’ (BDB, 
“coast, border, region’); and (3)in Jer. Zc, @® gives 
Tovs Karadolrovs t&v vijrwv—-i.e., the text which it 
followed was without ‘Caphtor’; the ‘islands' or 
* coast-lands’ might he the Phoenician colonies (WMM). 
As for ‘ Cherethites,’ the current explanation, * Cretans ’ 
2. “oh (so too 6,Pesh.), is very uncertain ; cp 
thites Fant ynby probably= Pulasati (Pnrasati),which 
pites. no is the name of one of the tribes of sea- 
pirates from the coasts of Asia Minor 
which harassed Egypt under Rameses III, The prob- 
ability is that »y43 is a slightly modified form of the name 
of another such tribe. Now, the tribe whichis constantly 
coupled with the Pu-ra-sa-ti in the Egyptian inscriptions 
is that of the Ta-lr-ka-ra or Ta-ka-ra-y. It is reasonable 
to infer that »43 is a form of Takaray, which was 
Hebraised, in two ways : (1)by placing the first con- 
sonant third instead of first (syn3, as if=cut off?), and 
(2) by omitting the first syllable (3; but see CARITES). 
We look to Egyptology, therefore, for light on this 
problem. 


According to Ebers 1 C. 
Kaft.’ 














htor is the Egyptian Kaft-ur, ‘Great 
This scholar) held that Kaft was the name current in 


Egypt, first of all for the populous Phcenician 

8. Caphtor 106 colonies in the Delta and { en, more widely, 

Phoenicia, for the Phosnicians ‘of Phoenicia and their 

colonies. Kaft-ur would therefore mean 

‘Great Phoenicia’ (cp Magna Greecia) This view, however, 

house not without plausib e justification, is no longer tenahle, 
as W. M. Muller has fully shown (As. 2, Euv, 337 7-). 


Kefté is the name of a country which, together with 
Asi (the AlaSia of Am. Tab.) —;.e., Cyprus — represents 
+7:,:, the western quarter of the world in the 
#. But Cilicia. age of Thotmes III, No doubt it is 
Cilicia that is meant; hence in Lepsius’s Denkmdler, 
63, it is mentioned with Mannus {= Mallus, a region of 
silver mines) as inhabited by the same people. E. 
Meyer (who himself, however, still inclines to identify 
Caphtor with Crete) writes thus? of the land of Kaft 
(Ze, Muller’s Keft6) :—‘ The inhabitants of this land, 
the afte (formerly wrongly read Kefa) carried on a 
sea trade, and possessed a richly-developed decorative 
art which is closely related to the Mycenaean. Upon 
the Egyptian monuments they present throughout, in 
contrast with the inhabitants of the Phcenician seaports, 
awholly non-Semitic type .of features, and appear in the 
inscriptions as a western people outside the pale of the 
Semitic world. Rightly, therefore, have Pietschmann, 
Steindorff, and W. M. Muller rejected the equation 
Kaft = owixy of the bilingual decree of Canopus and 
sought for Kaft in Asia Minor, perhaps in Cilicia.’ 
Now, when we consider that the sea-pirates called 
Purasati and Takaray are stated to have come from the 
‘islands’ (z.¢., coast-lands), it is obvious that, if Purasati 
(at any rate) has been rightly identified in Hebrew litera- 
ture, Caphtor, whence the Pélistim (Philistines) came, 
must be a name for some part of the sea-board of Asia 
Minor, and we may expect to find its original in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. That original must surely be 
Kefté (or Kaft), which appears to have been Hebraised 
as Caphtor. That Caphtorim should be called a son of 
Mizraim (Gen. 1014)is not surprising, for Caphtorim here, 
as well as in Dt. 223, means, not the people of Caphtor 
(the coasts of Asia Minor) but the Philistines, who, as 
Muller has shown, were subject to Egypt in Shishak’s 
time and earlier (cp DAVID, § 7). It is indeed doubtful 
whether either Amos or the Yahwist (J) can be pre- 
sumed to have known the true meaning of Caphtor, for 
1 Ag. u. die BB. Mosis, 130 7 [68]. 
(Crit. ton.) 136). aaa 


2 In a special communication for the present work. Cp 
WMM., As. % Zur. 347% 


So formerly Sayce, 
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as early as the fourteenth century the name Kefté had 
passed out of general use. As a name for Cilicia it 
nas superseded by Hilakku (see CILICIA, § 2). Hence 
the false tradition, identifying Caphtor with Cappa- 
Jocia, could easily arise, just as another incorrect 
tradition identifying the Cherethites with the Cretans 
[on the other side see CHERETHITES) arose. See 
WM4M, As. a. Zur. 337, 390, to whom this (probably) 
right explanation of Caphtor is due. That the final 
r in Caphtor still needs to be accounted for is admitted. 
T. K. C. 


CAPPADOCIA (KATTTTAAOKIO [Ti. WH]) Acts29 
I Pet. Iz}. Cappadocia, from a similarity of sound, 
was wrongly identified by the translators of @ with 
CAPHTOR (see readings in previous article). It is 
allowable, however, to find it in the Gomer (see 
GEOGRAPHY, § 20, 1) of Gen.102; certainly the 
region called Gimir by the Assyrians was in or near 
Cappadocia. A still older name for Cappadocia seems 
to have been Tabal (see TUBAL); the Tabalaeans were 
scattered abroad on the invasion of their lands by the 
Gimirrai. The connection of Cappadocia with the 
early Hittites can only be mentioned here (see HIT- 
TITES). 

Cappadocia is mentioned twice in the NT : Cappa- 
docian Jews listened to Peter’s sermon (Acts 29), and 
his first epistle is addressed to Christian residents in 
the province (1 Pet.1x). Jews must early have found 
their way into this part of Asia Minor, which is inter- 
sected by the commercial highways leading to Amisus 
on the Euxine and to Ephesus on the Agean. 

Strabo (534) sketches the area included under 
the name of Cappadocia. In ‘the earliest times it 
embraced the entire neck of the Anatolian peninsula. 
Subsequently it was split up into the two independent 
monarchies of Cappadocia Proper (7 pds 7G Tavpy, 
h weyadn) and Pontus (# mpis 7@ IIdvrm K.), 
separated from each other by the broad irregular 
elevation of the Tekamli Bel and Ak Dagh (Strabo, 
5340; Rams. Hist. Geogr. 315). In the south the 
Pylae Ciliciee and the ridge of Taurus marked the 
frontier against Cilicia. Lake Tatta was part of the 
western boundary. In the SW. Cappadocia merged 
into the vast level plains of Lycaonia and South 
Galatia; eastwards it extended to the Euphrates. The 
frontier varied greatly, however, at different epochs, 
especially towards the N. and the E. Cappadocia 
is acold elevated table-land, intersected by mountains, 
deficient in timber, but excellent for grain and grazing 
(Str. 73, 539). Its chief export seems to have been 
slaves (Hor. Ep.i. 639: Mancipiis locuples eget @ris 
Cappadocum rex); but they were not of much account 
(Cic. Post Red. 614). Red ochre (Zwwaexh pldros = 
Str. 540} of good quality was exported: the em- 
porium was Ephesns—not Tarsus, as we might have 
expected. Several monarchs of Cappadocia Proper 
bore the name Ariarathes (cp rt Macc.1622). Its last 
king, Archelaus, was deposed by Tiberius, who reduced 
the country to the form of a province, in 17 A.D. (Tac. 
Ann. 242; Jos. Ant. xvi. 46). 

In Imperial times the Cappadocian roads fall into three 
groups ‘~-(r) those on the north, and (2) those on the south, of 
the river Halys, in both cases leading eastwards to the fords of 
the upper Euphrates; (3) transverse roads leading northwards 
rom the Cilician Gates: one of the chief among these last was 
that which afterwards became the pilgrims’ route to the Holy 
Land (Rams. o4. ¢7#, 255). The capital, Mazaca (Mdgana, from 
Mosoch, the ancestor of the Cappadocians = Jos. Ant. 1, 6z, Gen. 
02), occupied a central position actually upon the Euphrates 
trade-route, at the northern foot of Mt. Argeus, It was re- 
ounded hy Claudius, who gave it the name Cesarea, about 41 
AbD. Because of the strength of the new religion in it, Julian 
expunged it from the list of cities. _By his time the whole 
town had been Christianized (ravéyuet Xproreavigoyres) and its 
great temples of Zeus Poliuchus and Apollo Patrous had long 
been destroyed (Sozom. HH 54: Rams. of. c7t, 303) This 
is the more remarkable as southern Cappadocia was the strong- 
old of the worship of Ma (Enyo), whose priest rivalled the 


king himself in power (Str. 535). At the time of Strabo’s visit 
the Hieroduli of the temple numbered over six thousand, and 
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almost all the people of Comana were connected directly or m- 
directly with the worship, At Venasa there was_a similar 
establishment devoted to the worship of Zeus (Str. 537, Rams. 
op. cit. py It is only in later ecclesiastical history that the 
towns of Cappadocia are celebrated—e.e., Nyssa, Nazianzus 
Samosata, Tyana. For the Christianity of “Cappadocia, sek 
Rams. Ch, ink, £7.) 443. 7° Ww. J. W. 


CAPTAIN. The lavish use of this old English word 
in EV is perplexing. We shall mention the words 
which it represents, suggesting in some cases substitutes. 
EV is by no means consistent : the words referred to are 
sometimes rendered differently (cp OFFICER, PRINCE, 
RULER). 

1 Baal, bya in npB"3, properly ‘one who was on the. 
watch,’ Jer. 87 13. : 

2, Téphsar, Tee Jer. 6127, Nah. 317 (RV ‘marshal’). See 
ScriBe. : 

3. Nagid, T2)_ r S.1314, prop. the foremost one; hence 
‘prince’[RV usually] or ‘leader’ [EV 1 Ch.12 27 13:1}. 

4, Wasi, wiv Nu. 23 etc. (RV ‘prince’; better ‘chief*—de., 
one who is entrusted with authority). In Ezekiel often for the 


secular head of the Messianic kingdom. Often too in P (e.g., 
Nu. 11623). 


5. Péhah, RMB 2 K.1824 Is. 369. Here and here only the 


word means “gener: ’ 5a glossator (see SBOT,, Is.) used it in a 
wrong sense. Elsewhere it means ‘ governor,’ ‘ satrap’ (see 
GOVERNOR, }. 


6. Kasin, psp Jud.116 (@ ‘decider’—ie,, chieftain, RV 
‘chief,’except Dan. 1118). 

7. Raé, 2% in late Heb. for 11, ¢g., 2 K.258, ‘captain of 
the guard’ (AVmg. ‘chief ete ' 

8. Sx, yids ‘head,’ Nu. 144 z Ch. 1142 (RV ‘ chief‘); 2 Ch. 
1312 (RV head’) 5 cp GOVERNMENT, § 26 n. 

9. Sadltg, oro) Dan.2xg; syn. with ‘captain (29 see 7) of 
the guard,’ z. 14. 

qo. Salis, wrbys 2 K.925; see Army, $4, CHARIOT, § wb. 

tr. Sav, wy in ‘captain of the host, 1 K.125; ‘captain of 
thousands, hundreds,’ 1 S.227.. Elsewhere ‘prince,’ even Is. 
108 and 31g (where read ‘captains’). See Army, § 4, GOVERN- 
MENT, $ 22, 

12. 13. 14. Three words mistranslated ‘ captain’ are "1B, 2, 
and mde in 2 K. 114 x9, Ezek. 2122 (AV™s. and RV ‘battering 


rams’) and Jer. 1321 respectively. 

The Greek wore are “R ‘g hor’) sie 

15. a és Heb. 2 10 ‘author’), prop. ‘one wi es 
the Jeat Sop x Macc. 1047 Heb. 122. a 

16. orparnyds Tod icpod (Lk.224 52 Acts41 etc.), the com- 
mander of the temple Levites; see Army, § 6. 


17. orparoreddpyys Acts 2816 (RV after 8 [ABom.]), ‘captain 
of the guard,’ a railitary tribune; cp Jos. B/ ii. 194. 
18. xtAtapxos Jn. 1822, chiliarch, see ARMy, § 1% 


CAPTIVITY, EXILE. These parallel and _practi- 
cally synonymous expressions (‘aw, maw, maw, s/aix- 
porwrevew, -rifew, fwypeiv, and mba, mba, a/nba, ‘to 
strip, make bare [a country],’ perocxifew, etc.) occur 
together in such phrases as ‘the captives of Egypt 
and the exiles of Ethiopia’ (v3 mbrns) os °ner-ne; 
Is. 204), ‘into exile, into captivity shall they go’ (Abana 
yaby nwa; Ezek. 1222), ‘the children of the captivity 
which were come out of exile’ (abana ‘avAD ON: 
Ezra835). Thecaptivity and exile incidental to conquest 
are intended. On what is known as The Captivity or 
Exile par excellence, see ISRAEL, § 327, and cp 
DISPERSION. 

In Is.5114 nye (EV ‘the captive exile’) means, literally, 
nothing more than ‘he that is bent down’ (see RVmg-) but 
the text is, corrupt (see Che. SBOT, Mia Acca _In 
Ts. 2217 -baben, ‘will carry thee away with a mighty captivity,” 


in AV, ought to be rendered, as in RV, ‘will hurl thee away 
violently.’ 


CARABASION (kapaBacleliwn [BA], L om.) in 
1 Esd. 934seems to stand for the ‘ Vaniah and Meremoth ' 
of |] Ezra 1036. 


CARAVAN AMS? which is properly the fem. col- 


1 Strictly, the rendering rests upon the change of ninqx and 
nin (‘ways,’cp AV) into nimjk, which is supported by most 
moderns. 
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lective form of ms, ‘atraveller,’ Judg. 56 RV™E., Job 
618 7 RV ; elsewhere (in Gen. 3725 Is. 21:3), ‘ (travel- 
ing) company,’ which in Job619 represents 13°71. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. : 


CARBUNCLE is given in RV™8:- as rendering nophek, 
23 (@ anOpaz), for which EV has ‘emerald.’ Both 
renderings are uncertain; for a third, see EMERALD. 

Whilst under the head of carbunculns Pliny prob- 
ably includes the ruby, which is simply the, red 
corundum, and the spinel, we may with safety assume 
that neither of these stones can have been in the high- 
priest’s breastplate. For, #7s¢, there is no proof that 
the ruby, which is only found in Ceylon and in Burmah, 
or the spinel, were known to the Hebrews and their 
neighbours any more than they were to the Greeks till 
after the time of Theophrastus; secondly, owing to its 
hardness the ruby has hardly ever been engraved on, 
and any instances that are known belong to the late 
Roman period. On the other hand, Theophrastus 
(tap. 18) describes his carbuncle (dv#pdé) as a stone 
red in colour (épv@pdy mév TH Xpwyart, mpds Se rdv 
Hrrov ribéuevov dvPpaxos Katoudvou moet ypodv), a 
statement that fits well the carbuncle, and tells us that 
it was engraved for signets (€& éy kal ra oppayidia 


See 


yNbdovew). The méphek of the breastplate may 
therefore have been a garnet. See, further, PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


2, On the np32 of Ex. 28 17 3910 Ez, 2813t (EV ‘carbuncle’y 
see EMERALD. 

3. On the MPN YIN of Is. 6412+ (EV “‘carbuncle’) see 
CRYSTAL. W. R. 


CARCAS (D273; eapaBa [BRL(8)], OaBaz [A]), 


a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 110). 


CARCHEMISH (W135, in Jer. and Is. was ; 
Egyptian Ka-ri-Ra~mai(?)-S¢.searly Babylonian [circa 
2200 B. C.] Karkamis ;1 Assyrian Gargamif, Gargarme?), 
a city on the Euphrates (Jer.462; so also Sargon, iz 
kisad Puratti [see Wi. Sargon, 172). 

The readings of the versions are = Jer. 462 xapye.s [BNA], 
xapxap.[Q]; 2 Ch. 3520 AV CHARCHEMISH, xapxap. [L], BA 
om.; cp x Esd.123(25) AV CHARCHAMIS xapxapvs [B], kadxap. 
[A], xapxauers [L]; in Is.109 wpsigp IS represented by rhy 
xepay Thy éndvw Bafvddvos [BRAQ] [2]; Charcanis. 

The site of Carchemish was fixed by G. Smith, shortly 
before his death at.Aleppo in 1876, as being at Jerabis 

Site. °7 the W. bank of the Euphrates. Such, at 
1. Bite. least, appears to be the most probable form of 
the name (G. Smith in his latest diary speaks also of 
a place called Yaraboloos). Maundrell gave the name 
as Jerabolis (Bohn’sed. 508); Sayce (Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1888, p. x0g, n.) adopts Jerablas for Carchemish on 
the authority of Skene, Wilson, and Trowbridge. The 
form Jerabis is that heard by Sachau (Rezse in Syrien, 
168); and Pococke long ago gave Jerabees as the 
name of a place distinct from Hierapolis (Zvavels in 
the East, 2 164). Jerabis (variously spelled) is there- 
fore adopted by Schrader, Delitzsch, G. Hoffmann, and 
Professor W. Wright of Cambridge; Peters, however 
(Nippur, text, map, and index), adopts Jerabus (sic). 
Jerabis is the plural form of Jirbas given by Yakit.2 
If Jerablis were correct it would still remain to be 
shown historically how Hierapolis (of which it is an 
obvious corruption) came to be applied to the ruins of 
Carchemish, seven hours away. The Syrian Hierapolis- 
Mabug (the Turkish Bembi, from Greek BapBdxn, cp 
Ass. Ba-am-bu-ki), to which the name Jerabltis certainly 
does belong, was the seat of the worship of the Aramzean. 


1 Cun. Texts from Bab. Tab., etc. in the British Museum. 
Pt. ii, no. 1; Obv. 8; no 6 Obvry, 

2 Neld. and Hoffmann identify with the Greek Europos or 
Oropos_ (Syr. form pentopos) Yakat’s words (2688) are : 
‘ Dair Kinnisri is on the E. of the Euphrates in the region 
of el-Jezira and Diyar Mugdar, opposite Jirbas (Jirbas is Syrian). 
From Dair Kinnisrj to Manbig the distance is four farsabs, and 
from Dair Kinnisrito Sarig seven farsahs. 
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goddess ATARGATIS (g.v.}. G. Smith's words are (see 
Del. Par, 266 7), ‘ Grand site[;] vast walls and palace- 
mounds 8000 feet round [;] many sculptures and mono- 
liths with inscriptions [5] site of Karchemesh.’ Some of 
the sculptures and inscriptions are now in the British 
Museum. The ruins extend half a mile from N. to 
S. by a quarter of a mile from W. to E. (Pococke, 
fe.). 

ane was the northern capital of the Hittite 
empire, the Assyrian mat Hatti, clearly a great trade 
centre, and seems to have been a fortress- 
. city commanding the principal ford of 
the Euphrates on the trade route from the Mesopotamian 
plains into Syria. As the mounds lie between Berejik 
and the junction of the Sajir with the Euphrates, it'is 
certain that a strong force at Carchemish could block 
the route of an Egyptian army into Assyria. About 
1600 B.c. the army of Thotmes III, had to meet the 
people of Ka-ri-ka-mai(?)-Sa (WMM, Aszex, 263); and 
the Egyptian captain Amenembbe took some of the 
inhabitants prisoners. Tiglath-pileser I. (circa rr00 
B.c.) says that he defeated and plundered people be- 
longing to the city of Carchemish, and when the rest 
fled and crossed the Euphrates he sent his troops across 
on floats of inflated skins and burnt six cities at the 
foot of Mount Bi&ri (KB132, 2 49,7). It is clear that 
his victory did not give command of the ford and that 
he did not take the city itself. A8ur-nasir-pal (circa 
880 B.c.) received from Sangara, king of (mat Hatti) 
the Hittites, in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, tribute, 
the magnitude and variety of which attest the wealth 
and prosperity of the land (AB 1106, 4 65 7.). Shal- 
maneser II, about 858 B.c. defeated an alliance of 
Sangara with his neighbours and received an enormous 
tribute from him (KB1162, 2 27 7). On the bronze 
gates of Balawat a picture of the fortress is twice given 
in relief. Sargon TI. in 717 B,C, actually captured the 
city, took its king Pisiris prisoner, deported its people, 
and settled Assyrians in it (KB238, A 10, 22; Wi. 
Sarg., passim). From this time it was the capital of 
a regular province of Assyria, and had its own Jaknu 
or governor, who took his place among the Eponyms 
(692 B.c.). A-strong proof of its commercial import- 
ance is afforded by the fact that by far the most common 
unit of monetary value in Assyria down to the last was 
the maneh of Carchemish. On the battle of Carchemish 
in 605 B.c., see EGYPT, § 68; ISRAEL, § 40. 

See further Hirtires, and cp Maspero, De Carchemis oppidi 
situ, etc., Struggle of Nations, 144 3 Schr. KGF (78), p. 
aan 3 G. Hoffmann, Aéhandl, 7, d, Kunde des Morgent. 
(D. M. G.), vii. no. 3, p. r6z; Del. Par. 265-268; Wright, PSBA, 
1880-81, pp. 58,4; Menant, Kar-Kdweis, sa position, etc., 1891. 

CHW.J. 


CAREAH (kapuo [BA]) 2 K. 2523 AV, RV KAREAH. 
CARIA (THN kAPIANLXV], T. -14a[A]), the southern 


part of the Roman province of Asia, mentioned as one 
of the countries to which a Roman note in favour of 
the Jews was sent in 139 B.C. (1Macc. 1523}; see Mac- 
CABEES, FIRST, §9. At that date Caria was autonomous. 
Previously the greater portion had been assigned to 
Rhodes (in 189 Bc), but after the war with Perseus 
(168 B.c., cp 1 Macc. 85 Pol. 805} it was declared free. 
After 129 B,C, Caria was part of the province of Asia 
(Cic. Pro. Flac. 65). Jews were settled in many Carian 
towns—Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Myndus, Miletus— and 
in the islands off the coast—Cos, Rhodes, etc. 
W. J. w. 


CARITES (*3i}), used thrice in RV of the royal 
body-guard, 2 K. 11419 (AV CapTaIns; TON yopple]t 
[BAL], yopei [A 2 19], and 2 8, 2023 mg. (so Kt., 
Kr. ‘nja7, EV CHeRretuires [¢.v.], yedeodel [B], 
yepe. [A], Toy TrAIN@10Y [L, seeBENAIAH]). Perhaps 
the Carians, the famous mercenary folk (cp, ¢.g., Herod. 
2x52), are meant (see Dr. ad bc., CARIA, above, and 
cp CHERETHITES). Even so, we must not infer a real 
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acquaintance with the western part of Asia Minor. 
The name may have meant little more than foreigners. 
(For another view see CAPHTOR, § 2. } FB 


CARMANIANS, RV Carmonians (Carmontt [ed. 
Bensly], -mini [A*], -ne [A**]), for which some MSS 
read Armenii, on the principle of substituting the un- 
known for the known, a people, mentioned in the ‘ vision 
horrible’ (4 Esd. 1530), who were to go forth ‘as the 
wild boars of the wood' and ‘ waste a portion of the 
land of the Assyrians with their teeth’ (so RV); see 
SwINneE. They are probably the inhabitants of Kerman 
a province on the N. shore of the Persian gulf, lying to 
the W. of Gedrosia. Kerman is now the name of a 
province in the SE. of Persia. 

In language and customs they were akin to the Persians 
They were not unknown to ancient classical authors (e.g., 


Nearchus, Asrian /zd. 38 5 Strabo, 15727, the latter of whom 
gives a very gruesome account of some of their cruelties). 


The events hinted at in the vision probably refer to the 
conquests of the Sassanides, more especially of Shaptir 
or Sapor I. (242-273 A.D.), and to their expeditions 
against Valerian (258 A.D.) and other generals. We 
may thus see in the wasting of a ‘portion of the land 
of the Assyrians' (v. 30) Sapor’s expedition towards 
the NW. where he overran Syria and destroyed 
Antioch. The dragons of Arabia (v.29; cp the * fiery 
flying serpents’ of Is. 306) would then be the Arabian 
forces of Odenathns and Zenobia, who drove him back 
beyond -the Euphrates ; and the retaliation described 
in v, 33 would refer to the repulse of the Palmyrene 
troops, their dislodgment from the hanks of the Orontes, 
and the fall of Zenobia at the hands of Aurelian 
(272 A.D. ). 


See EspRAS FOURTH BOOK OF, § 5 (6). [For the history of 
this period cp WRS, ‘Palmyra,’ and Na, ‘Persia,’ ZA(9).] 


CARME (yapmn [BA]} 1 Esd. 525, AV=Ezra239 
HaARIM, I. 

CARMEL bpp or Synan—i.e., ‘the garden-land'; 
KaPMHAOC [BAL]). 1. (Sometimes also eID 7, 
1, Name and OPO TO KAPMHAION.) The’ name 
s Carmel, which is properly a common 

position, noun meaning a plantation of choice 
trees (cp Span. carmen), is employed both with and 
(Josh.1926 Jer. 4618 Nah. 14} without the article as the 
proper name of a mountain. The reference is to the 
richly wooded character which Mt. Carmel had anciently 
and possesses still in a large degree (cp 'The Black 
Forest '). 

It is convenient to distinguish three separate applica- 
tions of the name : (1) as denoting the range of hills 
extending for some 12 or 13 miles from the sea coast 
in the NW. to the W. el-Milh in the SE.; (2) as 
including also the farther prolongation (called er- 
Ruhah) of this range for other r2 or 13 miles in a 
south-easterly direction, as far as to the neighbourhood 
of Jenin ; (3) as designating the promontory or head- 
land in which the range ends at its northern extremity, 
leaving only a narrow passage between the mountain 
and the sea. The range and the promontory combine 
to form a striking feature in the configuration of Palestine. 
The symmetrical arrangement by which the country as 
a whole falls into longitudinal sections, running north 
and south, distinguished as the littoral zone, the hill- 
country, and the zone of the Ghdr (see PALESTINE, 
§6/.), is broken by Carmel alone, intruding into the 
Mediterranean plain, and interrupting the continuity of 
the mountain zone so as to form the plain of Jezreel. 
Topographically it is thus important; and, though 
Carmel is not often expressly named, the presence of 
this natural barrier and the adjoining plain had a 
considerable influence on the course of immigrations 
or invasions from the time of the Philistines and Pharaoh 
Necho down to that of Bonaparte. 

‘The eastern slope of Carmel falls sharply towards 
the plain of Esdraelon; but westward its declivity 
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towards the Mediterranean is gentle. On this side its 
configuration presents a series of divergent buttresses 
separated by valleys and opening up like 
2, Nature. a fan towards the coast. This western 
region, properly, belongs to the massif of Carmel, 
and Conder says, quite rightly, ‘Carmel is best 
described as a triangular block of mountains.' From 
the summit of the main range and, indeed, from 
almost every point along the ridge extensive views to 
south and north are obtained, and Carmel in turn is 
visible and conspicuous from a great variety of distant 
points. The range reaches a maximum elevation of 
1810 feet a little to the south of the village of 'Esfiyeh. 


Geologically it is cretaceous and nummulitic limestone, con- 
taining fossil ,echinoderms and 'geodes ’—#., silicious concre- 
tions known as septarizse or vulgarly as cats' heads, called by 
the ancient pilgrims /agides judaic? or Elijah's melons (Lortet, 
La Syrie daujourd hui, 1/2). There are many caves, and some 
volcanic rocks. The fauna includes the roebuck, the leopard, 
and the wild cat. The flora, which is luxuriant, is wholly 
wild. The most common trees are the pine, oak, lentisk, carob, 
olive; traces of modern agriculture are to be found only in the 
neighbourhood of the villages and of the sea-coast. It was 
otherwise in ancient times, as is shown by the very name (above, 
§1). At various points in the range ancient wine and oil 
presses have been discovered, and traces of Roman roads have 
been pointed out to the present writer by Dr. Schumacher. 

There is every ground for believing that formerly 
Carmel was covered much more luxuriantly than it is 
3. OT reff. now. Hence the comparison in Cant. 7 5[6] 

“ (‘thine head is like Carmel’), and the allu- 
sion to the 'splendour of Carmel' in Is. 352. Its pro- 
minence is referred to in Jer.46x8, where it is said that 
the king of Babylon will come "like Tabor among the 
mountains and like Carmel by the sea.' In conjunc- 
tion with Sharon, Lebanon, and Bashan, Carmel serves 
as a type for a land that has been singularly blessed 
by God (Jer.5019 Mic. 714). The devastation of Carmel 
implies the severest chastisement for Israel (Is.339 Jer. 
426 Am.]2 Nah, 14). Its thick woods offered shelter 
to the fugitive, as Amos (93) indicates in an allusion 
that admits of explanation without supposing that the 
mountain was held to give protection against Yahwé 
(for the idea cp Ps.1897-12). The passages which 
assign to Elisha an abode on Carmel do not necessarily 
mean that he was compelled to seek an asylum there 
(ZK. 225 425). In the time of Strabo Carmel was still 
a place of refuge for the persecuted (16759). 

We cannot say with certainty to which tribe Carmel 
belonged. 


The one reference in this connection (Josh.1926) in the 
delimitation of Asher is somewhat enigmatical (see ASHER, § 3), 
and in any case can relate only to the extreme headland. The 
tribes of Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebnlun must all have touched 
on Carmel. Doubtless the tribal limits varied from age to age, 
and there must have been periods of Phcenician asceodancy. 


‘In later times Carmel belonged now to Samaria, now 
to Galilee, sometimes even to the province of Tyre. 

In Ahab's time it certainly formed part of the do- 
minions of that monarch, and it became the scene of 
the memorable contest between Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal. 

Tradition places the scene, and the altar of Yahw® which Elijah 
repaired, ata point called El-Mohraka(‘placeof burning’), where 
there isa Roman Catholicsanctuary 1700 feet above the sea-level, 
two hours south from' Esfiyeh. Beneath this spot, at the base of 
the mountain, near the Kishon, there is a hillock, the so-called 
Tell-el-Kassis (‘hill of the priest,’ not ‘of the priests '), which is 
pointed ‘to—but, of course, with no historical certainty —as the 
place where the prophets of Baal were put to death. 

There are no data for fixing the scene of 1 K. 18 in 
one locality more than another, and vv, 41-46 leave us 
as much in the dark as the rest of the narrative. Some 
interpreters take the ‘mountain’ in 2 K.19-15 to be 
Carmel; but it is natural to look for it somewhere 
on the road between Samaria and Fkron. It has also 
been supposed to be intended in Dt. 33x9 (‘ Issachar 
and Zebulun . . . shall call the peoples unto the 
mountain’); but ‘what mountain is meant is quite 
indeterminate. There may have been more than one 
mountain sanctuary in Zebulnn and Issachar; and the 
reference may be to these generally’ (Dr. ad Joc. ). 
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Carmel had a widespread reputation for sanctity. 
Thotmes III. has been quoted as a witness. Maspero, 

in fact, thinks that he can recognise 

4, Other reff. the ‘holy headland’ (wip wx) of Carmel 
in the name Ru-Sa-kd&, no. 48 in the Palestinian place- 
list of Thotmes IIT, (P0547) ; but this is uncertain.t 

Jamblichus (¥72#. Pyth.3 15) asserts that Pythagoras sojourned 
on Carmel. Tacitus (Hist.278) speaks of it as a place con- 
secrated by the presence of an oracle, beside an altar that 
was unadorned by any image of the deity. Suetonius esp. 5) 
relates that Vespasian sacrificed at this spot, and heard from the 

. prcsts the prophecy of his greatness. Among 

6. Later times. Mahommedans the memory of Elijah is in- 

dissolubly associated with Carmel, which the 

Arabs to this day call Jebel Mar Elyas, Mount St, Elias, where 
they have set up welys and mosques in his honour. 

Still greater has its importance been in the Christian 
world. Many anchorites established themselves there 
from the earliest times. In 1156 St. Berthold of 
Calabria founded the order of Carmelites and built 
their first monastery at the north-western extremity of 
the range near ‘ Elijah's grotto.' 

In 1252 the monastery was visited by St. Louis (Louis IX.) 
of France, who is sometimes, but wrongly, represented as its 
founder. Dedicated to 'Our Lady of Mount Carmel,’ it has 
had a very chequered history. The Carmelites were often per- . 
secuted 5and their house was destroyed or turned into a mosque. 
In 1799 1t was used as a hospital for the sick and wounded of 
Napoleon's army. In 1821 it was destroyed by 'Abdallah-pasha , 
but a Carmelite friar, Giovanni Battista di Frascati, success- 
fully undertook to collect funds for its restoration. The present 
building, 560 feet above the sea-level, is due to his efforts; by its 
side stands a lighthouse. ‘ Elijah's grotto’ forms the crypt of 
the church; another grotto near, which formerly belonged to 
the Christians but bas now been taken by the Moslems is 
represented as having harboured a school of the prophets) in 
Elijah's time, and as having given shelter to the Holy Family on 
their return from Egypt. 

A little way above the monastery, on the crest of the 
hill, a large sanatorium (Luftkurhaus) has been built 
by the German colony in Haifa. 

These colonists pursue agriculture on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, and, by their success in vine-culture especially, have 
demonstrated the possibility of bringing back to the scene of 
their labours some portion of its ancient prosperity. 

Besides papers in PEFQ, see especially v. Schubert, Reise in 
das Morgenland, 3 202-220; Guerin, Palestine : Sanarie, 

4 2 240-250, 260-273; Furrer, Wanderungen 

6. Literature. durch das heil. Land), 317-329 5 Conder, 

Tent-Work, 88-95; GASm, HG 337-340; 
L. Gautier, Souvenirs de Terre-Saintel), 227-248. Ly, G, 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 155s) 
(xepuex [BAL]), the scene of incidents in the life of 
Saul (18.1512) and David (1S.252 7-).2 The gentilic 
Sonam, Carmelite (xapyijdcos), is applied to David's 
wife ABIGAIL [g.v., 1] (2S. 22 xapyndrerov [A], etc.) 
and to HEzro (1Ch. 1137). The town is mentioned 
(Kepuadra, Carmela) by Eus. and Jer. (OS 11031272767.) 
as situated 10 m. from Hebron, and as having a Roman 
garrison. It is the modern Karmal, 2887 ft. above 
the sea-level, about 8 R.m. SE. from Hebron (accord- 
ing to Robinson, who thinks Eusebius and Jerome have 
exaggerated the distance; see also Palestine Survey 
map, sheet xxiv.). Robinson speaks of the ruins as 
“extensive’; the principal ruin is that of the castle, which 
he assigns to Herod or the Romans, but Conder to rath 
century A.D. The site is upon the edge of the wilder- 
ness of Judzea ; but to the west the land is broad and 
fertile, not unlike scenes of upland agriculture in Scotland. 
The name Carmel is therefore suitable. There are many 
remains of vineyard terraces, and a reservoir. 

G.A. S. 

CARMI (073, § 70; yapmlel [BAFL]), appar- 
ently shortened from Beth-hac-cerem? or Beth-haccarmi 
[see TAHCHEMONITE], and note in Josh. 15 s9 the name 
Carem (kapem [BAL]). 


1 More precisely, Maspero places the few of Rosh Kodshu 
on the slope of the promontory (Struggleof the Nations, 136 5 
ZA, 1879, p. 55). W. M. Muller (As. 2. Zur. 165), however, 

joints out that the grouping of the names proves that Ru- 
$a-kd§ cannot have been far from Carmel. 

2° Carmel ought also to be read for Rachal in 1 S. 3029 ; so 
GL, See RACHAL. 

3 In that case it cannot be compared with the Nab. n. pr. 
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x. Father of AcHAN (g.¥.); Josh. 71 18{B om] 1Ch.27t. In 
x Ch. 41 Carmi, elaewhere called son of Zabdi (or 1Ch.26 of 
Zimri), 1S made son of Judah; hut we should rather read 
CuHELuBAt (cp 29) with We. 

2, b. Reuben, supposed ancestor of the Carmites (197), 
Gen. 409 Ex. 614 Nu.266 1 Ch. 53t. 

CARMONIANS (Carmonzi [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd. 15 
30, AV CARMANIANS, 


CARNAIM (kapnain [AKV]), 1 Macc. 543; and 
Carnion (KapNION [AV]), 2 Macc. 1221, See AsH- 
TAROTH. 


CAROB TREE (ro kepation [Ti. WH]), Lk. 1516 
RV™e See Husxks. 


CARPENTER (7? #7, 2Sam. 522; TeKTUN, Mt. 
1855}. See HANDICRAFTS, § 2, 


CARPUS (kaptroc [Ti. WH]) appears to have been 
Paul’s host at Troas; it was with him that the apostle 
left the cloak and books mentioned in 2 Tim. 413. He 
is named in the lists of ‘the seventy disciples of our 
Lord’ compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus (see DISCIPLE, § 3) as bishop of Bercea in 
Thrace. 


CARRIAGE. This English word, which has else- 
where in EV, with various special applications as 
indicated by the context, the obsolete sense of ‘ some- 
thing carried,‘ is found in the sense of ‘vehicle’ in Lev. 
,159, RV™s- (see SADDLE), and perhaps in 18.1720 
257, AV™® (see CAMP, § I, WAR). 


CARSHENA (N33) in Esth. 1x4 MT, one of the 
seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerns. 8's equiva- 
lent seems to be apxeoatos [BN°ALB], -caos [X*], 
whence Marq. (Fund. 67) would restore x33; cp O. 
Pers. warkacind, ‘ wolfish. See ADMATHA. 


CART (7248) 1S.67. See CHARIOT, § 2. 
CARVING, CARVED WORK. See HANDICRAFTS. 
CASEMENT (228), Prov. 76, RV LATTICE (§ 2(2)). 


CASIPHIA (X*5D3). An unknown place, near 
AHAVA and Babylon, whence Ezra obtained Ippo (i.), 
the chief man there, and his brethren? the Nethinim, 
Ezra 817 (Macgev rod rérov [L])=1 Esd. 845 [47] (see 
below). 

The other renderings are based on the connection of y*yp3 
with a) ‘silver, money,’ Ezra 817 (dpyvpi@ rod rémov [BA])= 
1 Esd. 8 45 [47], EV ‘the place of the treasury’ (76 réa@ [708] 
yagopunaeen [BA] 7. 7 Tov -kiwy (L], . . » Tots év tr. 7. 
yagopvAagty [BAL}). It is perhaps possible that this place was 
no town, hut merely a college, or a locality where Levites 
were educated (cp Be.-Ry. £27, ad loc.). 

CASLEU (yaceAey [AN**]} 1 Macc. 154 AV. 
CHISLEU, 


CASLUHIM (O°NDD9, Gen. 10141 Ch. lf). See 
Grocrapny, § 15 (3). 


CASPHOR, in 1 Macc. 536 AV Casphon (yacdboon 
[8]; ka. [VY]: yacdwo [A], but in v 26 Kacdwp 
[AN], kar ckade [V], kacdo [8*]; Jos. Ant. xii. 
83, yACMOMAKH, ete., Where MaKH = the name Maked), 
a town of Gilead (see under Bosor), taken by Judas 
the Maccahee in his campaign beyond Jordan (1 Macc. 
536). It is doubtless the same as the Caspis, RV 
Caspin (see Gepuyrun), of 2 Macc. 1233 (kacttLe]IN 
[VA], Xaspa [Syr.]), a fortress described as strong and 
fenced about with walls and near a lake 2 stadia broad. 
These data suit the present el-Muzeirib, the great 
station on the Hajj road, which is not identified with 
any other OT name (but see ASHTAROTH, § 2), and 
in antiquity must have been a place of importance : its 
ancient name has not been recovered. 

The identification of Casphon with Khisfin (see Furrer, in 


See 


Riehm’s//7/7B 18341;) is philologically improbable, and has no 


1 For nx ‘(to) his brother,’ we must read ros, ‘and (to) 
his hrethren,’ with Vg. and {| 1 Esd. @Bat, : 
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special recommendation. With Khisfin cp Talm. Hasfiva. On 
Muzeirib see Schumacher, Across Jordan, 157 7. ere 1S 


another large lake, ef KAaé, 16m. N. of Muzeirib. G, A. S. 


CASSIA represents two Hebrew words. 1. Aap 


(Ex. 3024 Ezek. 2719+) appears, along with myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, and olive oil, as an ingredient of the 
holy anointing oil. It is mentioned, along with bright 
iron and calamus, among the wares brought into the 
Tyrian market. The origin of the word is unknown, 
nor is it found in any of the cognate languages : some 
have thought that it reappears in the xerrw spoken of by 
Dioscorides (ue) as one species of cassia. 

@zaFL renders Tpis in Ex. 3024, where carota, EvAaddsy, and 
«xéaros are Mentioned in other MSS as alternative renderings: 
in Ezek. 2719, where @BAQ omits, Aq. has omapriov, Sym. 
oraxr}, and Theod. xardsa, Pesh. and ‘larg. identify it with the 


niysp or ‘cassia’ of Ps. 458[9] (see below). 


Scholars are agreed that probably what is intended is 
some kind of cassia. 

Celsius (2186) notices the mention in Mish. 4%. i. § 8 of 
mod anp, ‘white cassia,’ as cultivated in Palestine; hut this, 
according to Low (349), must have been quite a different plant. 

2, niyyp Ps, 458[9], the word which passed into 
Greek as xagia! and thence into other languages, 
is almost certainly a derivative of the root pyp (=Atr. 
kada‘a), to ‘ scrape ’— properly‘ to reduce to fine dust’ 
(WRS in J. Phil. 1671 f-). A ’powdered fragrant 
bark’ is thus indicated. The word is too general to 
allow of certain identification with any particular species ; 
but probably what is intended is something akin to the 
modern ‘cassia bark’ (z.¢., the bark of other kinds of 
Cinnamomum than that which yields the true cinnamon). 
The use of the Heb. glural to denote a substance of 
this kind is natural.? The word in the singular is found 
as a female name; see KEZIAH. 

Fl, and Hanb., Pharzz.(2) 519, say: ‘That cinnamon and 
cassia were extremely analogous is proved by the remark of 
Galen, that the finest cassia differs so little “from the lowest 
quality of cinnamon that the first may be used for the second, 
provided a double weight of it he used.’ 

A very probable source of cassia is Cinnamoneune iners, Bl. 
The Pharmacopeia indica. says : * May he used as a substitute 
for Cinnamon, to which it can hardly be reckoned inferior! 
C. ders occurs in S. India and throughout the Malayan region. 
It yielded the ‘cassia hark’ once so largely exported from N. 
Canara. See Cinnamon. N. M—W. T. T.-D. 


CASTANETS (D'VIVI), 28. 6s} RV. 
§ 3 (3). 


CASTLE. Two buildings are distinguished in AV 
by this title : (1) the ‘city [rather, citadel] of David’ 
in 1 Ch. 11s (77819) 7 (F819), where RV harmonizes 
with 2 S.57 by rendering ‘strong hold,’ and (2) the 
barracks (lit. camp) attached to the fort Antonia (Acts 
2134.37; mapepBor%). See JERUSALEM, TEMPLE. 

3. RV also gives the title to the 4%a%8 (97°2) of Susa (AV 
‘palace’). See PaLace, SuugHan 3 also ForTRESS, TOWER. 

4. The word is also used in AV, quite wrongly, for At 
firah, which is rather a nomad ‘encampment’ (so RV), Gen. 


25 16 etc. (distinguished from p»ygn, ‘villages’). See Camp, § 1, 
CaTTLeE, § rn. 


See MUSIC, 


CASTOR AND POLLUX, RV The Twin Brothers 
ALOCKOYPO! [Ti WH]; soRV™8: ‘Dioscuri’),the sign 
wapagnuoy) of the Alexandrian ship in which Paul 
sailed from Melita to Puteoli (Acts28z1). Castor and 
Pollux, the sons of Zeus and Leda and brothers of 
Helen, appear in heaven as the constellation Gemini.4 
See STARS, § 3f. They were the tutelary deities of 
sailors, and (it may be interesting to note) were held in 
especial veneration in the district of Cyrene, near 
Alexandria (SchoZ. Pind. Pyth. 56).  Catullus (427) 


1 The spelling with ones is correct in Greek and Latin (Lag. 
Mittheil, 2357). 

2 For mysp Herz’and Che. (Ps.(2)) would read pyih, ‘are 
shed.” 

3 A longer form is Si-an7yyah (only in plur.), 2 Ch. 1712 274 
cape with seigdaline, ‘towers’ ). 

4 their mythological forms see more fully B®) s.v., and 
Roscher s.z, ‘Dioskuren.’ 
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speaks of a boat dedicated to the same deities, and for 
other examples of names of ships see Smiths Class. 
Dict., sv. ‘Insigne.’ It is probable that images of 
Castor and Pollux were fixed at the bow of Paul’s ship, 
since it was customary for a ship to carry at the bow 
a representation of the sign which furnished the name 
(the insigne), and at the stern a representation of the 
tutelary deity (the /ufela). Herod. (337) makes refer- 
ence to the Pataikoz (origin doubtful), figures of hideous 
muscular dwarfs which the Phoenicians stuck up on the 
bows of their galleys (cp PHG@:NICIA, and see Perr. 
Chip. Phen, 217/., and note the illustration of such a 
galley, 23. 19). 

CAT. Cats (EV)or rather WILD Cats (atAovpor)— 
for the context requires us to take @fA. in this sense— 
are mentioned in the ‘Epistle of Jeremy’ (Bar. 622) 
with bats, swallows, and birds, which alight upon the 
bodies and heads of idols. Wild cats (poann) are recog- 


nised by the Tg. of Is. 1822 (for D'3A, see JACKAL) 3414 
(for ox, see JACKAL [4]), but not of Hos. 96 (where 
‘nn is a faulty reading for ]’?7, ‘ thistles’). We must 
not infer from the lateness of these words that it was only 
at a late date that the Israelites became acquainted with 
wild cats. They no doubt knew the felis maniculata 
(the original of our own domestic cat), which to-day is 
very common on the E. of Jordan (though it is scarce 
on the W. side), and is found, indeed, throughout 
Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine (Tristrarn). 

We need not wonder that no reference is made in the 
OT to the domestic cat. The Egyptians themselves 
had probably tamed the wild cat only to a certain 
extent; it accompanies the fowler on his expeditions 
(see woodcuts in Wilk. Anc, Hg. 1236). The stories of 
Herodotus (266) are absurd. Bastit, the goddess of 
Bubastus, was ‘a cat or a tigress’ (Maspero). 

The rendering ‘ wild cats’ in Tg. of Is. (see above) 
is not adopted by modern translators. All that we 
can be sure of is that the writers of the descriptions 
referred to had in view some definite wild animals. 
Wolves, hyenas, jackals, and wild cats (including 
‘martens’} were in their minds; but it is not easy to 
distribute them among the various Hebrew terms. 
Many commentators, after Bochart (Hzeroz. 862), give 
‘wild cat* for Heb. o»y (Is.132: 3414 Jer.5039 Ps. 


7414 [text doubted]). Certainly EV’s ‘wild beasts of 
the desert’ (as if from ms) is inappropriate; the ety- 
mology assumed also is very doubtful. The ancient 
versions are inconsistent, and the Heb. writers would 
not have condemned them. See JACKAL, WOLF. 
T.K.C. 

CATECHISE (735) Prov. 226 AV™e; EV ‘train up,’ 
with which cp Lk. 14 mg., ‘ the things which thou wast 
taught («arnx4@ns) by word of mouth’; Acts 1825 mg. 
‘taught by word of month (xarnynpévos) in the way 
of the Lord.’ That oral instruction is meant by 
Karnxely is undeniable; cp Jos. Vzz. 65, ‘when thou 
meetest me,’ kal adrdés oe TOAAG KaTnyjow, ‘I will inform 
thee of many things.’ 

The Revisers of the OT seem to have thought that such a 
peculiar word as 43n may have had a technical meaning. such as 
katnxety at length acquired. In MH a derivative of 72M (7330) 
means the ‘gradual introduction of children into religious 
practice’; ¢.g., ‘Wherein consists the child’s training (7337), 
Youre 82a, with reference to the fasting on the Day of Atone- 
ment.. Certainly the word 4, elsewhere always has a technical 
meaning. It seems to mean religious initiation or dedication, 
whether of a person (so perhaps -pyq Gen. 14 14) or of a building 
(see DEDICATE; cp-y3n, Enoch). The first part of Prov. 4¢. 
is very obscure, and probably corrupt (see Che. Lxp. 7.Sept. 


1899). Oral instruction there doubtless was in the post-exilic 
period to which Proverbs seems to belong (see EDUCATION, § 1) 5 


hut 43r; is not one of the technical words of the wise men for 
comnlunicating instruction. 


CATERPILLER (P?5), Ps. 10534, etc, AV, RV 
CANKERWORM, see Locust, $2 {6}, and (pm) 1K. 
837 etc. EV, see Locust, § 2 (9). 
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CATHUA (koya [B], ka6oya [A], reAAHA? [L]), 
a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA, ii. § 9) I Esd. 530, unmentioned in || Ezra247 
Neh. 749, unless the name may be identified with 
GaAHAR ({3 for “74?), or perhaps with GiDDEL 


[9¢.v.], 


CATTLE. The nomad origin of the Semites is plain 
from the fact that numerous words relating to the life 
1. Nomadic life. and associations of nomads (e.g., ox, 
sheep, etc.) are common to all the 
dialects. In the case of the b’ne Israel, not only 
idioms and figures of speech, but also old traditional 
names and even direct statements, confirm the view, 
which is in itself highly probable. Note, for example, 
the name RACHEL, ‘the ewe’ (WRS Rel. Sem.@ 311), 
and the description of Abram as a ‘nomad Arameean’ 
(a2 vane Dt. 26s).  Astill earlier ancestor, JABAL (the 


name is again significant), is called the ‘father’ — Le.. 
founder—of nomadic life (Gen. 420; cp CAINITES. 
§ 11). 

It is important at the outset to bear in mind the 
difference between nomads (‘tent-dwellers,’ Gen. Zc.) 
and those who have settled down as agriculturists. 
Of the constantly recurring struggle between these two 
classes a vivid picture is presented in the narrative of 
Zeeb and Zalmunna (Judg. 8), chiefs of the Midianites, 
a people which, as depicted in the OT, may serve 
as a good illustration of the nomad class. The dif- 
ference between the two classes may not be complete; 
for traces of nomadic origin will continue to be visible, 
even after the shepherd‘s tower, or the cattle kraal, with 
its nucleus of tents,? has developed by successive stages 
into the fortified city (ay2p vy; see 2 K. 179 188 and 


cp Benz. HA 125 f). It is equally important to 
remember that the state of civilisationof a settled people 
is not readily assimilated by those on a lower grade. 
The importance of this in its bearing on the early history 
of Israel can hardly be exaggerated’ : with the b’ne 
Israel the transition from the nomadic to the settled state 
was along process. The compilers and expanders of 
the patriarchal legends shrink from representing their 
heroes as pure nomads : they feel that, if so represented, 
these heroes would be grossly inadequate types of their 
far-off descendants. We have, however, evidence that 
the later Israelites had, in the more northern parts of 
their own land, representatives of the old nomadic life 
in all its simplicity (see RECHARITES). 

The words commonly employed in Hebrew- to denote 
cattle in general are : 


i ED, weikneh (cp nip, ‘property’), EV,usually ‘cattle’ (so 
32D WIR ,‘nomads,’ Gen. 4032), atermdenoting ‘possession,’ 
comprising, therefore, the things which are the 
2. Names for usual and almost peculiar property of nomads. 
cattle. It is used, accordingly, in a much wider sense 
than jr (EV ‘flock’; hut AV ‘cattle,’ Gen. 
8040 etc.), which denotes the small cattle, sheep, and goats 
or sheep alone (cp 1S. 252). Mikneh does not include, however: 
servants; nor, asa@rule, horses or asses (but see Ex. 93 Job 13). 
2, NDIA, béhemah, xrqvos, includes all the larger domestic 
animals zin Neh. 212 r4 it means a saddle-animal. It is usually 
contrasted with man, wild beasts (0, er#vos), birds, and crawl- 
ing things (cp Ps. 14810). The word is not, however, free from 
vagueness, for it may be applied to wild animals, and even (in 
plur. form) to an imaginary animal (see BEHEMOTH, §§ 1, 3). 
3. TYR, de'tr, evqvos (‘cattle’ Nu. 204 Ps. 78 48), ‘beast,’ used 








1 In the present article will be found what requires to he said 
about large cattle. Small cattle also are included in treating of 
pasturing, tending, breeding, etc.; but their species and Hebrew 
names will he considered under SHEEP and GoAT. 


2 ay, properly the circular encampment of nomadic tribes = 
ep Gen. 2516 Ezek. 25 4. 

* Hommel (AAH7 208) remarks on the resistance to 
Babylonian civilisation displayed by the nomad Aramean 
tribes mentioned in the Ass. inscriptions of the eighth and the 
seventh centuries. Strong historical evidence would have to be 
shown to justify the conclusion that the Israelite nomads were 
essentially different from these. 
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of beasts of burden (Gen. 45 17 cp 443 13) and of cattle generally. 
he Ar. a‘zvwz is used of both the camel and the ass. 


4, naN0, mela khah ‘ property’ (cp Ex. 227 [6], 10 [¢]), used 
of cattle in Gen. 3374 and, as including them, inx S. 159. 

5. NID, méri’ ‘fat cattle, 1 K.19 (RV fatling, cp wéaxos 
avrevtés); generally used with Ww or 723. 

6. mY, seh, rendered ‘small cattle’ or ‘cattle’ in Is. 4323 Ezek. 
3417, is the nom, unitatis to jris See SHEEP. 

7. DDN, Alaphim (pl.), ‘oxen’; cp Prov. 144 Is. 30 24, etc. 

To denote the animals of the bovine kind the 
Hebrews used : 

(a)\p3, S44, a generic word, which frequently occurs in 
parallelism with ,&¥. It is often used individually (cp 123°}3, 
a single ox or calf: see Gen.1a7), and frequently employed to 
define a word more closely—e.g., with yy Lev.92, 45 Ex. 291. 
Its usual zone. wn72. iS =\yi, $6, used without reference to age or 
to gender, to denote an ox or cow. | It is used of a young 

in Ex. 2230 [29], Lev. 2223, and is once collective, Gen. 
325[6]. (4) 1B, par, fem. 778, parah, bull, cow, defined by 
apa B Ex. 291 and used of a seven-year-old, Judg. G25. (¢} 
bay, bgel, fem. nowy, ‘eglah, acalf: used of a three-year-old (Gen. 
15g cp Is. 15s), and also of a young cow that already gives milk 
(s.721); see Herrer. (d) Vax, ‘abdir ‘mighty,’ used poetically 
of oxen (Is. 847), hut also of horses (Jer. 8 r6, etc.). 

With regard to the practices of ancient nomadic 
pastoral peoples we are but ill-informed. It is probable 

A that formerly (as now in Arabia) the same 
3. Breeding. clan would not breed more than one kind 
of domestic animal. There is still a broad distinction 
between the camel-breeding tribes of the upland plainsand 
the shepherd tribes of the mountains (WRS Rel. Sem.@ 
311). The steppes of E. Palestine have always been 
more suitable for sheep and goats, and the northern 
mountains for oxen. E. of the Jordan, however, cattle 
were turned loose,1 and, becoming wild, acquired a 
name for their ferocity and from their habit of gathering 
in circles round any object that attracted their attention 
(Ps.2212[13]f.). At the present day shepherds frequent 
the cool mountain-heights in the summer, and find late 
in the autumn an abnndant supply of green leaves and 
twigs for their sheep and goats in the cedars round 
Lebanon and Baalbek. 

The parts of Palestine which were most suitable for 
the pasturing of herds—the parts which deserve the 
name of 73pd py" (Nu. 321 4}—were those situated to the 
E. of Jordan (the modern region of Belka) and in the S. 
plains of Judah. The enormous tribute paid annually 
by Me&a, ‘the shepherd’ (7p), attests the richness of 
the country (cp Nu. Zc.). Places specially mentioned 
in connection with herds and flocks are Carmel (15, 
252), Shechem (Gen. 3712), Dothan (Gen. 3717), Sharon 
(1 Ch. 2729 Is. 6510), Tekoa (Am. 11), Gedor (1 Ch. 
439), Bethlehem (1 S. 1611), Midian (Nu. 3132 cp vv, 
87), Edom (Is.346), and Kedar (Ezek. 27 2x). 

In prehistoric times there were several kinds of oxen, 
all wild: a European bison, Bison donasus, Linn., still 
preserved in the forests of SE. Europe; the 
Urus, Bos primigenius, and Bos longifrons, 
now extinct, probably belonging to the same race as 
our Bos faurus or domesticated oxen. Our modern 
cattle are derived from the last-named. In Palestine 
at the present day horned cattle are found only where 
fresh pastures are easily accessible. In the wilderness 
S. of Judah horned cattle of a rather undersized kind 
may be seen in great numbers, Farther to the N. there 
is a larger and better bred race, used for tilling. These, 
as arule, belong to the same species as our cattle, the 
Bos taurus. N. of Esdraelon there is a light-coloured 
and stalwart varietyusually known asthe Armenian. In 
the valley of the Jordan, especially towards the N., there 
is a species of Indian buffalo, Bos bubalis (Ar. gémis), a 


4, Species. 


1 Each tribe has its own was (see WRS Kin. 212 7) or 
special mark (cp perhaps px, Gen. 415 Nu. 22, and see Cain 
6: Cures 6). Pape this it was customary to brand 
the cattle. See, for specimens of such cattle marks, Doughty, 
Ay. Des. 1125, and cp Drake, Unexplored Syria, 1341. 
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clumsy animal with remarkably long horns (generally 
flattened and angulated). From its size and general 
appearance the species has been confounded with the 
ancient vé'ém (see UNICORN) ; but it belongs to compara- 
tively recent times. It has been introduced into several 
of the Mediterranean countries —e.g., Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Italy. E. of the Jordan horned cattle are rare 
(Tristram, Joab, 251), although the best country for 
them is said to be there (cp Buhl, Paz. 60). 

Cattle-breeding holds a large place upon the Egyptian 
monuments ; their evidence goes to show that the so-called Zebu 
was most common, and that several species of it were bred. 
The long-horned kind generally bad their horns bent like a lyre 
or, less commonly, in the shape of a crescent. Short-horns 
appear rarely in the Old Empire, but are more frequent in later 
times. Another kind was hornless; it is never represented as 
plcughing and threshing, and hence may have been regarded 
as belonging to a ‘ fancy’ class. J 

A new kind appears in the. New Empire. 
what wide apart, and bears a big hump. 

We have no means of ascertaining any of the ancient 
methods of breeding (a certain kind of which is pro- 
5. Cattle- hibited by the law in Lev. 1919) or of 

aes rendering horned cattle tractable. They were 

rearing: the earliest of domesticated animals. They 
preceded by a long time the domestication of the sheep. 
The bones of one species, the Bos primigentus or Urus, 
have been found in the remains of the neolithic Swiss 
lake-dwellings. 

The pastures were probably free to all comers, since 
in primitive times there was hardly any property in 
land. A pasture is useless without a watering-place (cp 
Judg. 11s, where the importance of the possession of 
water is clearly shown; see Moore, ad éoc.), and 
property in water is doubtless older and of more import- 
ance (cp WRS el. Sem.) 104$). The right to a 
pasture was obtained by digging a well; and, among 
the Hebrews as among the Arabians, the wayfarer was 
always allowed to water his beasts so long as he did not 
hinder the owners of the water.1 See Sprincs. The 
district upon which cattle pastured is called nyrp, lit. 
‘place for feeding.” Cp ty) 1K.423 [v.3]}; am 
“a broad pasture’ (Is.8023) is doubtful (SBOT). 
a1 (EV ‘desert,’ ‘ wilderness’) denotes properly a 
pasturing ground where herds are driven, from 435 ‘ to 
drive (herds); cp BDB Lex. s.v. 797.2 

Other words to denote the pasturing ground are 783, 3 
the pastoral abode (gen. rendered ‘pasture,’ or ‘sheep-cote,’ 
once ‘stable,’ Ezek. 255 EV). Similarly 731 couching-place, 
Jer. 506 (|jm13 Prov. 2415 of an abode of men). To denote more 
narrowly confined areas, wefind}¥¥ 17733 sheep-foldsa S. 243 
Zeph. 26, etc.), 7¥a an enclosure (Mi. 212), Map (Gen. 8327) 
‘booths,’ temporary night-shelters (see below). 

When required to be specially fattened, cattle were 
withdrawn from the open pastures and kept in a stable 
Saag See Am. 64 1S. 28 24 Jer. 4621 Mal. 42 (320); 
Ke eal, lit. a place for tying up; cp also MB) (Hab. 3 17) 
and abee: (Hab. 317 Ps. 509 7870) ‘fold.’ 

The gens4are called oApy (Ps. 68-13 [14] RV ‘sheepfolds,’ AV 
‘ pots’), or nynsvt Judg. 516 Gen. 4914), properly perhaps 
‘double-pens.‘ Moore (on Judg. Zc.) and Che. (on Ps. 4c.) 
prefer the sense ‘ dung-heaps. 


The manger or crib is oiay (Is.13 cp Lk. 27 18:15 
garvy), whence the denominative DIAN * fattened,’ 


1 A stricter law is alluded to in Dt. 26 28. 

2 Similarly, wid, the common-lands of a city (especially a 
Levitical one) in Nu. 352 ‘ suhurbs’ [EV], is ponaps originally 
‘place of driving’ (BDB); cp RV™g- ‘ pasture-lands.’ ~ Che. 

loubts the sense of driving’ and La oad a fresh explanation, 
ane the word practical! y, syn. with sr ‘field.“ Hence the 
applied sense ‘reserved land'—7.e., belon, to the community 
or to the sanctuary. See /QR, July 1898,p. 566. 


3 WTA wall, like the Ar. gadiratun, denotes the fold. Here 
may he added 1yn, which may originally have meant a ‘ cattle- 
yard’ : cp BDB, s.v. 

4 mmx (cp BDB, s.v.) ‘stall’ is used generally for horses, but 
also for other animals ; cp2 Ch. 3228. 
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applied to oxen (Prov.1517; and also birds 1K. 423 
[53]). ‘To eat the * stalled ox’ (which was looked upon 
as a luxury; cp Prov. 1517) is termed areproach by Amos 
(Ani. ti 4)—-himself once a herdsman. 

Apart from the ordinary herbage (py, Nu. 224 ayy), 


cattle had special food (815019), which was either 
chopped straw (jan) or ‘mixed fodder’ (b:b3;? cp Job 
65) made more palatable by the addition of salt, or a 
salt herb (pon bsba, Is. 8024). 
From the references in the OT we are able to gain a 
6. Shepherds, cctoms.of those who had charge over 
ete. 


cattle. 

The usual word to denote such an occupation is ays (or 
j8¥ "mp 9; less frequently spy sy, and 4pi (for the last 
see SuEEp). By far the greater number of reference? deal 
as we should naturally expect, with the tending of sheep and. 
goats, and the specific word for a ‘cattle-man’ (1p3) occurs 
only once (Amos? 14). 


The shepherd, clad in a simple garment (Jer. 4312) 
like the mod. Ar. éur#us, goes forth at the head of his 
flock (7 ;_¢p Jn. 104), all of which know his voice and 


respond to the name he gives them (24. v3). He takes 
with him his shepherds bag (my4a bp, 1 S.17 40} or 
wallet (p>, #b,, EV Scrip), staff (Spp, see esp. Gen. 
3210111; and cp¥2Y Nye, Ps. 284), and, as a means 
of defence, a sling (ybp, 18.1740). He ‘ gently leads* 
his flocks(7#2?, Is. 4011 Ps. 232) to the best pastures, 
where he makes them lie down by streams (Ps. 232) ; 
though it must be admitted that the reading in 
Ps. 2326 is uncertain (see Che. Ps,(?)), The dangers 
from wild beasts? (¢g., lions, Is. 814 18. 1734) 
and nomadic marauders (Job11417) were very real. 
No doubt there was the solace of the pastoral 
reed* (see Judg. 516, and cp Job 21z2 18, 1618), and 
later writers speak of the sheep-dog (Job 301 Is. 5620 f., 
see Doc, € 1),. well known to the Assyrians. By 
night the shepherd had to keep watch in the open 
air (Lk.28, cp Nah. 318); but sometimes a temporary 
shelter was made (Ass. farvbasu= py) and masala 
are so explained), whence ‘shepherd‘s tent’ (+y4 bak, 
Is. 3812; cp OYA nixavio, Cant. 18) becomes the type 
of an uncertain dwelling-place.5 In other cases 
towers were built for the shepherds (cp Gen. 8521, and 
see 2 Ch. 2610); traces of them are to be found at the 
present day. The ‘duars’ in the Sinaitic peninsula 
consist of stone towers put together without mortar, and 
bear a striking resemblance to the ‘Talaydt’ of the 
Balearic Isles, and to the beehive-shaped houses of 
Scotland. They are enclosed by low walls of massive 
rough stones, and are occupied by cattle (cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ, 352 f.; see also Doughty, Av. Des. 113). 
The sheepfolds also, as their name implies, were sur- 
rounded by walls (cp Jn. 101). 

When the shepherd returned to his master the sheep 
were carefully counted by being made to pass under the 
staff (cp Lev. 2732 Jer. 38313 Ezek. 2037)—a representa- 
tion of the shepherd ‘ telling his tale’ is not infrequent 
on Egyptian monuments. As for wages, it may be 
doubted whether the practice described in Gen. 3028 7 
was usual: possibly the usual reward was the milk of 
the flocks (seer Cor. 97—ep, on the other hand, Zech. 
1113. which speaks of a money payment). 


1 From $$ ‘to pour out’; or, ‘to pour over’ (so Ass. 
Jalal); hence ‘tomix.” Cp Lat, farrage, and see ANOINTING, 
g x _The denominative occurs in udg. 79 21, 

2 Frd. Del. makes ony s asa na’ Glu (=m) in Ass. being 
a syn. of xabasu ‘to lie down. But see Franz Del.’s note. 

3 Similarly in Assyria ‘cp Maspero, Dawn 9 fC7v, 7674. 

4 Cp the illustration from Assyria, Maspero fc. The shep- 
herd seated plays upon a reed to the delight of his dog. 

5 At the present day a sheep-pen is made of boughs. It is 
called Aastra (see Hazor), and the trail of boughs in the sandy 
desert is always a sign of the nomad sansiZ7 (encampment); cp 
Doughty, 47. Des. 2220 f. 
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The status of the shepherd varies according to the 
society in ee lives. eons Pe esr 
peoples the sheikh himself, or even his 

7. Status. daughters, tend the flocks (cp Gen. 299 
Ex, 216—/Z. 6 423), as is the case at the present day 
in various parts of the Sinaitic peninsula (see Kn. -Di, 
£x., ad loc.). The early kings of Israel, owned large 
flocks, and the post of chief shepherd (cp jpn ~y, Gen. 
476, also 1 Ch. 2729 1 Pet. 54, dpxerolunp, and magister 
regit pecoris, Liv. 14) was important and full of dignity. 
Hence the designation ‘ shepherd * (ayh)} was a noble one 
and was used of the kings of Israel (Jer. 234, cp myn ‘to 
rule’ 2 S.52) as well as of those of Assyria, and becomes 
the origin of the beautiful NT phrase ‘the good 
shepherd.’ Perhaps it is inevitable that the adoption 
of a more settled mode of life should be unfavourable to 
the repute of the shepherd. To the Egyptians, for more 
than one reason, shepherds were an ‘abomination’ (Gen. 
4634: cp ABOMINATION, 4); ‘Asiatic’ (z.e,, barbarian) 
and ‘shepherd’ were to them synonymous terms (see 
EcypT, § 31). Similarly in Palestine, as the Jews 
advanced in prosperity, the prestige of the shepherd’s 
calling diminished. In Rabbinical times a shepherd was 
precluded from bearing witness, because one who must 
have fed his flocks upon the pastures of others would 
naturally be dishonest (cpSazh. 252, Jos. Ant. xvii. 107). 

Besides the use to which cattle were put in ploughing 
and threshing (see AGRICULTURE, § 8), they were also 

8. Use of used as draught animals (cp 18,67 /#). 

i Their MILK (g.v.) formed one of the main 

cattle. articles of diet, and their skins were used 
for clothing (see LEATHER, WOOL). Pastoral life 
probably meant usually a diet of milk and game; and 
the use of cattle for food was somewhat restricted (see 
Rel. Sen.) 296 f.). The young animal was, however, 
preferred and ,considered a special dainty. At the 
present day, it is said, the sheep is eaten only at 
festivals, and goat-flesh is not used as food save by the 
very poor. In sacrifices cattle were frequently used, 
and huge hecatombs are mentioned in connection with 
the temple services? (cp 1 K. 863 2 Ch. 5675 2933 etc.). 

Cattle, being almost the only property of nomads, 
become, among primitive people, a medium of exchange. 
When the first coins were made in Greece, this was 
commemorated by stamping the head of an ox upon 
the ingot. Cattle and wealth are, therefore, almost 
synonymous terms. 

Cp bay ‘possession and Ass. sugudladv. ‘herd’; Mapp “cattle,” 
and M372 ; D°D3] and Syr. Jonas; fx .to Orig. an animal 
for riding (Nestle, ZDMG 33, 707 [’79]; gecus and pecunia; 
Krijvos and «rjjua). 

The earliest legislation (Ex. 20-23) was intended for 
a people who, having advanced beyond the pastoral 
stage, were occupied chiefly in agricul- 

9. eer ae The pronincige ee to he Ox, 

of cattle. the sheep, and the ass is as noticeable 
as the absence of all reference to the horse and the 
camel. Remarkable also is the humanity which char- 
acterises these regulations. Cattle are not to be muzzled 
(pon, cp bmp) while threshing (Dt. 254)—a law which 
holds good to the present day (cp Dr. ad doc.), and 
was in vogue in Egypt, where one sees representa- 
tions of an ox and an ass threshing unmuzzled (cp Erm. 
fig. 432, and see AGRICULTURE, § 8). According to 
another enactment, oxen were not to work upon the 
sabbath (Ex.23:2). Notwithstanding the strictness of 
the sabbath, it was customary to water the cattle on 
that day (Lk.1815). Other laws respecting cattle- 
stealing and damages caused by oxen are given in Ex. 
2128 7; cp 7, 2210[9|f% The law dealing with the 
case in which a beast entrusted to one’s care has been 
maimed or torn (Ex. 2210 [9] #) provides that the pro- 


1 m?,properly ‘slaughterer (of cattle),’ is applied to a cook 
and, strangely, to a member of the royal bodyguard. See 
EXECUTIONER, and cpO7/C(?) 262, n. t 
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duction of the maimed part is to suffice as a guarantee 
of good faith and that no restitution is to be required 
(see DEposIT). It was, therefore, to the advantage of 
the shepherd to be able to produce a leg or a piece of an 
ear as a proof (cp Am. 3x2), Jacob, however, declares 
to Lahan that instead of producing ‘that which was 
torn of beasts ’ (nD) he has made good the loss himself 


(Gen. 3139). 

The early Semites, like other pastoral peoples, paid 

great reverence to cattle, their kinship with whom they 

long continued to recognise. This 

pr eaiiad gives additional point to Nathan’s 

* parable : the ewe lamb was, to a poor 

man who nourished it, more nearly a daughter! than it 

could be in later times. No doubt the special veneration 

for cattle was connected with the idea that man owes 
his food in large measure to them (cp WRS Z.¢.). 

A full treatment of this subject would lead us too far. 
Nor can we consider here the Israelitish form of the 
legend of the ‘Golden Age’ (cp Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 109 #-), and the contrast between J’s description 
of the peace between man and the lower animals (cp 
Is. 116 7.) and P’srepresentations of man as their lord 
and master. The worship of the domestic animals is 
another subject which invites attention. The most 
ancient evidence for it is supplied by the Babylonian 
zodiacal mythology.?. In Egypt, too, the worship of 
sacred animals takes us back to an incalculable antiquity. 
Witness, for example, the bull-worship of Memphis and 
other cities (see EcypT ,§ 14), which has been connected 
with Israelitish idolatry. Notice, too, the worship of 
the cow Ha‘thor, the ‘ lady of heaven,’ which reminds 
us of the cow-headed Ashtoreth of Sidon. See further 
CALF, GOLDEN ; ASHTORETH; AZAZEL ; CLEAN, § 17.4 

A. Ey §.—-S, A. C. 

CAUDA (kayAa [Ti WH]}, Acts27 16. SeeCLAUDA. 


CAUL (properly a close-fitting cap or net-work), as 
applied to an article of dress, occurs as the E V rendering 
of D'D'2Y Is. 318 (mg. ‘networks,’ as though=/AY ; 
@ emmAokia). To complete the parallelism of the 
verse, we shonld read, with Schroeder and _ others, 
DDNDY, ‘little suns’; see NECKLACE, n. 

In its anatomical sense, ‘caul’ in Hos. 138 ([pab] 0; 


ovyxAeopuos Kapdlas) apparently refers to the peri- 
cardium. It is used similarly in Ex. 2913 Lev. 34 1ozg 
etc. to render mon? (lit. ‘excess’; & doBds), an uncertain 


expression which has occasioned difficulty from the 
earliest times. It denotes probably ‘the fatty mass at 
the opening of the liver which reaches to the kidneys, 
and becomes visible upon the removal of the “lesser 
omentum,” or membrane extending from the fissures of 
the liver to the curve of the stomach’ (Dr. Lev. SBOT, 
ET). On the Vss., and various interpretations, cp 
Di.-Rys. on Lev.33;* and, on the probable reason 
of the choice of this particular part of the body for 
offerings, see LIVER. 

CAVES (iTqWid, mée"ardh; ctrHAdION; spelunca). 
The limestone strata of Syria and Palestine readily lend 
themselves to the formation of caves and ravines. The 
springs issuing from limestone rock generally contain 
carbonate of lime, and most of them yield a large 
quantity of free carbonic acid upon exposure to the air. 
To the erosive effect of water charged with this acid, 
combined with the mechanical action of the sand and 
stones carried along by the currents, the formation of 
caves and ravines in such rocks is chiefly to be ascribed. 

1 Cp the Egyptian paintings which represent men talking to 
cattle, and decking them with fringes. 


2 On the ‘Bull’ of the Zodiac, which is the Bab. Gud-an-na 
(equivalent to our Taurus, or else to Aldebaran), see Jensen, 
Kosmol. 62 ff 2 

3 J.U. Diirst’s Die Rinder vo. Bad. Ass. 2. Ag. (Berlin, ’99) 
—a contribution to the history of domestic cattle— appeared 
after the present article was in type. 

4 The old view that yathereth was the greater lobe of the lung 
has nothing in its favour. 
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What are now ravines have in many cases originally 
een subterranean watercourses, which have been un- 
roofed by, the degradation of the rock. Some of the 
Syrian caverns are of great size; Strabo, for example 
(756), speaks of the or7Aara Babdoroue of Iturzea, and 
mentions one capable of holding 4000 men. Books of 
travel, from William of Tyre and Quaresmius onwards, 
abound with references to such caves and the local 
traditions respecting them (Tavernier, Maundrell, Shaw, 
Robinson). Those of Palestine are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible as places of refuge and shelter for the 
terror-stricken (Is. 219 Rev. 615 "cp Zech. 145), the out- 
lawed (David), the oppressed and the persecuted (Judg. 
62 15,186 1K.18413 19913 Ezek. 8327 2 Macc. 61x 
Heb. 1138), and the criminal (Jer.7 2x Mk. 1117 and JI), 
and as places of sepulture (Gen. 231z Jn. 1138). 
Whether the word Horite! means ‘ cave-dwellers’ has 
been questioned; yet that in many parts of Palestine 
the earlier inhabitants continued to use caves not only 
as storehouses but also as dwelling-places cannot be 
doubted. Of their connection with worship in pre- 
Christian times there is little or no direct evidence. 
Still, it appears safe to hold ‘ that the oldest Phoenician 
temples were natural or artificial grottoes, and that 
the sacred as well as the profane monuments of Phos- 
nicia, with their marked preference for monolithic forms, 
point to the rock-hewn cavern as the original type that 
dominated the architecture of the region’ (WRS Rei. 
Sem.) 197), and it is probable that the Greek wéyapor 
was borrowed from the Phoenician pyp (22. 200). The 
association of so many of the Christian sacred sites 
in Palestine (6.8.5 Birth of Mary, Annunciation, Meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth, Birth of the Baptist, Trans- 
figuration and Agony of Christ, Repentance of Peter) 
with grottoes is the arbitrary invention of legend- 
mongers. See, further, MAARATH, MEARAH, HEBRON 
(Machpelah), MAKKEDAH, ETAM, ELEUTHEROPOLIS ; 
also ADULLAM (where it is shown that ‘cave’ ought 
to be read ‘hold’),and (on the grotto of the Nativity) 
BETHLEHEM, § 4. 


CEDAR (TW; Kedpoc [BAL]), Cedrus Libani 
Loud., bears in Heb. a name which is found also in 
Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, and is probably derived 
from a root signifying ‘to be firm’ or ‘ well-rooted,’ of 
which another derivative might be the D'TN® of Ezek. 


2724. It appears that Aram. ’arved and Ar. ’am, like 
xédpos,? may denote not only the cedar, hut also the 
juniper (Juniperus Oxycedrus), and, possibly, pines of 
various sorts.* It may be, then, that y4x is not to be 
strictly confined to Cedrus Libani;® but it is highly 
probable that this tree, which has been associated with 
Lebanon from early times, is the one wsuadly intended,® 
and in such a passage as Is. 4119 the cedar is expressly 
distinguished from other conifers. OT writers em- 
ploy the cedar as a type of beauty (Nu. 246), majesty 
(2K. 149), strength (Ps.295), and loftiness (2 K. 1923). 
The wood, which was much more precious than that of 
common trees like the sycamore (1K. 1027), was largely 
used in the construction of great buildings like the temple 
(see also ALTAR, § 8) and Solomon’s palace; cedar 

2 Cpsym in Job3806 15.1411, See Horits. 

2 Best translated ‘durable’ 5 certainly not (as EV) ‘made of 
cedar-wood.’ [But the text is in disorder.] 

3 On this see the Index to Schneider's Theophrastus, $.0, 
wee in modern times we are told of e2-’Arz—‘in the mouth of 
uneducated Syrians it designates one of the pines, Prxus 


halepbensis, which grows in great numbers on the mountains 
( Journ. Linn. Soc, 15247). 


5 Léw (57) says, fT seems to have denoted both the cedar 


and the Jwazterus Oxycedrus, L. According to the same 
authority, Aram. avzdé denotes first Pinus cedrus, then all 
conifers. 

6 Hooker, however, regards it as ‘an open question whether 
the C. Z74an7 is one of those which supplied most of the timber 
employed in building Solomon’stemple’ (Wa#. Hist. Rev., 1863 
p. 14), and there seems to he a general consensus of opinion 
that the wood used for purification (Lev. 14 Num, 19) was the 
juniper. 
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beams were most highly esteemed for covering interiors 
(Cant.117 Jer. 2214). The use made of this wood in 
the ceremony of cleansing the leper (Lev.144f} or 
the person rendered unclean by contact with a dead 
body (Nu.196), seems to be due to the esteem in which 
it was held for durability and incorruptibility (see Di. 
on Lev. 14, Nowack, A4 2289). See CLEAN, § 16/2 

Of the existing cedars of Lebanon the first accurate 
account was that given by Sir J. D. Hooker in az, 
Hist. Rev., 1862, pp. 11-18. The group .which he 
visited was that in the Kadisha valley, N. of Beirat, 
near the summit of Lebanon (Dahr el Kodib). He 
found there about 400 trees, disposed in nine groups— 
the trees varying from about 18 inches to upwards, of 
50 feet in girth. 

Another interesting account is that of Dr. Leo Anderlind, 
who visited them in 884.1 He speaks of three sou s—one at 
Baruk, a second 4m. ESE. of Bsherre, and the third 183 m. N. 
of that place. It is the second of these, the same that ‘Hooker 
visited, which he particularly describes. The pres height 
of any of the trees, he says, is about 82 ft.; hut the majority are 
between 46 and 72 ft. The oldest of them were the strongest 
trees he had ever seen. 

According to Tristram (VHB 344), ‘at least nine 
distinct localities are now ascertained.’ 

[According to Dr, Post anes DB 2364), it is uncertain 
what tree is meant by ’érdzimz in Nu. 246, ‘He remarks that 
‘the cedar of Lebanon does not grow in moist places,” but ‘ seeks 
the dry sloping mountain where nothing but the moisture 
in the clefts of the rocks nourishes it.’ He concludes, therefore, 
that. ‘unless we suppose that the location of the ’aradzim is 

tic licence, we must pa ae some water-loving tree to he 
intended in this passage.’ It was well to brine ‘orward this 
difficulty, which is overlookedby Di. The remedy lies close at 
hand. Usage requires that the “cedars” should be described as 
the trees which Yahwe planted. We have toread ina p3N3 
‘like cedars’ and in 4 probably pay4y5 ‘like poplars’ (Che. 
Exp.T. 10 40x & [June ’99)).] 

N. M.—W, T.T.-D. 


CEDRON (keApawn [AXV]), 2 Mace. 1539 4x AV. 
See GEDERAH, I. 


CEDRON (TOY keApoy [Ti], TwN KeAp@N [WH] 
Jn. 181, RV Kipron. 


CEILAN, RV KILAN (k[e]tAan [BA, om. L]). The 
sons of Ceilan and Azetas are a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 c} 1 Esd. 525, not 
mentioned in || Ezra (216} or Neh. (721). 


CEILING, in modern house-architecture, means the 
covering of a room which hides the joists of the floor 
above, or therafters of the roof. Down to the seventeenth 
century, however, the word was applied also to the inner 
lining of the walls of a room, and in modern shipbuilding 
it still denotes the inside planking of a ship’s bottom 
(see New Eng. Dict. s.v.). The Hebrew words (see 
below) rendered ‘ ceil,” ‘ ceiling,’ in EV are to be taken 
in this more extended sense. See further, CHAMBER, 
House, TEMPLE. 

1 ]BD, sippdn, 1 K. 615 (Soxds) 5 cp MDD, stphinah, Jon. 15 
(the ‘sides’ or ‘ PE aig of the ship). The verb is used 
in: K.69 737 Jer. 2214 Hag. 14. 

2. Inz Ch.3 S5p-yyna ‘yy mpm means ‘hecovered’ (or panelled) 
[the greater house] ‘with fir’ 

3. 4’, sahiph, Ezek. 41x6t, a word otherwise unknown. 
Co. proposes to emend yy Apne to py mpm 3 see 2 Ch.35 as 
above, and cp the py of Nu. 173 4 [1638 _4; a ‘covering’ of 
the altar]. 

CELLS (n¥#3F), Jer. 3716 AV™s- RV, AV ‘cabins,’ ? 
a questionable rendering of a Hebrew word which 
is probably corrupt. The words ‘and into the cells’ 
are quite unnecessary after ‘into the dungeon house’ 
(ma7 marby), and may be a gloss. See PRISON. 

AVmg. RV (cpovycaAecouds [Qmg-}) isa guess. In late Heh., 


Syr., etc. (smn denotes ‘shop’ (cp gpyagripva [Ag.1, em 
pins Or tavern! ‘Moreover i form is difficult(Bevan, 


Dan. 30,n. 9. ©’s xepe@ (BAQ, xa. [8], al. xn.) points to the 


CENSER 


reading nan, | Cheyne suggests reading nivann ‘ thelowest 
part (of the pit)’ :cp Ps. 887 Lam. 355. : 


CELOSYRIA (xoiAH cypia [BAL]), 1x Esd. 219, 
RV CcELESYRIA. 

CENCHREA, or rather, RV, CENCHREZ (KENYpeal 
[Ti. WH]). A town and harbour on the Saronic gulf, 
now marked by the village of Kichvies. It served as 
the eastern port of Corinth, which lay about seven miles 
(Str. 380, says 70 stadia) to the west, just as Lechzeum 
was the port for the Italian trade. Strabo calls 
Cenchreze a village («xa®pm), which indicates its sub- 
ordination to Corinth : it was, in fact, merely a landing- 
place for goods and passengers. 

About 4m. to the north, atSchcenus (modem Kalamaki), was 
the SéoAxos or tramway upon which vessels of small tonnage 
made the passage from the one sea to the other(73 orevita- 
tov tot “Io@uod: Str. 335, 369: cp Thuc. 87, Pol. 419, Dio 
Cass. 515). The idea of substituting for it a canal cut through 
the Isthmus was very ancient. The scheme was entertained in 
turn by Periander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Cesar, Caligula, 
Nero, ard Herodes Atticus, Nero actually began the work in 
67 A.D., . bout, the time of Paul’s final visit to’ Corinth. Ves- 
pasian sent six thousand. Jewish prisoners from Galilee 
Vos. Bf iii. 1010. | Tracesof this cutting were to he seen on 
the line which has been adopted by the modern engineers who 
ie brought this xpévov péya a&ydveoua, to completion (188:- 
1893). 

Half a mile to the SW. of the Saronic entrance to the 
canal are the remains of the Isthmian sanctuaries and 
Stadium which furnished Paul with the imagery of 
t Cor. 924-27. 

The pines from which were cut the victors’ garlands are 
mentioned by Strabo(380) and Pausanias (ii. 17). The road to 
Corinth led’ through” groves of pine and cypress and was 
bordered with tombs—among them those of thé Cynic Diogenes 
and the courtezan Lais(Paus. ii, 24). Coins (of Antoninus Pius) 
give a representation of the harbour of Cenchrez flanked on 
either side by a temple, and cane standing brazen. 
colossus of Poseidon (Petia: ii, 23) and ships. Coins of 
Hadrian show the two harbours, Lecheum and Cenchrez, as 
nymphs turned opposite ways, each. holding a rudder, inscribed 
LECH., CENCH. 

It was from Cenchrez that Paul sailed at the close of 
his first visit to Achaia (Acts 1813 cp 203). The 
voyage between Greece and Asia took a fortnight in 
Cicero’s case (Zp. ad Azt, 513 69}; but he sailed slowly 
(cp Thuc. 33). Phoebe, a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchreze, ‘ carried under the folds of her robe the whole 
future of Christian theology’ (Renan, Sait Paul, 219), 
for to her, on the eve of her departure to Italy on her 
private affairs, Paul entrusted his letter to the church 
at Rome (Rom. 1612).2 See Frazer, Pausanias, 37 f. 
Good map of the Isthmus in Baedeker’s Greece, ET, 
229. W.J. W. 

CENDEBEUS, RV _ Cendebaus (keNAeBaloc 
[ASV]; but kenAeBeoc [A once], AeBaioc [R*V 
once], and AarBeoc [N once]), the general left by 
Antiochus VI. in command of the sea-coast, who ‘ pro- 
voked the people of Jamnia,’ and also fortified Kidron 
for the purpose of invading Judzea. He and his army 
were put to flight, near Modin, by Judas and John, 
the two sons of Simon the Maccabee (I Macc. 15 38- 
1610. According to Zockler, he is the Cezd¢ of the 
Arabian legends, a N. Ar. prince hostile to the Jews 
(cp Blau, ZDMG 255m. Schiirer(GV7 1,.§7,n. 31), 
however, derives Cendebeus (as also cayduBevs) from the 
Lycian town xévduBa. 


CENSER, the utensil used for offering INCENSE. 


In EV it represents 1. M979 the vessel for offering nybp 


‘incense’ with; Ezek. 8rz 2 Ch. 2619+ (@ @vucariptoy, which 
is found once in NT—Heb. 94 [RVimg. ‘altar of incense’). 


From the same root is derived nypp, 2 Ch.3014, ‘altars 
[RVmg. vessels] for incense.” Cp INcENsE, § 1. 
2. AAND G/ snatchup 3 avp[e}ov) Lev. 1011612 Nu, 166%, 


172 ve EV, but AV alone in Nu. 414 (wépiov) 1 K.7 50 (AVmg. 
‘ash pan’; éuécxy) 2 Ch. 422 (@vicxy and mvupeiov). In these 
passages RV gives ‘firepans,’ and both AV and Rk V in Ex. 273 








1 Published in the A/lgem. Forst- u. Jagd-Zeitung, at the 
end of 1885, and also in the ZDPV 1086 ff | 
2 ‘Cabins’ in the sense of ‘cell’ is now quite obsolete. 


7 


1 [Unless it he held that Rom. 161-20 is a letter of introduc- 
tion given to Phoebe by Paul forthe Church at Ephesus. So 
Julicher, #2, indas NT, 73 (cp COLOSSIANS,§ 4) 5 M'Giffert, 
Chr. in Ap, Age, 275. Cp, however, ROMANS, §§ 4, 10.] 
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CENTURION 


883 2K. 2515 and Jer.5219 (where AVmg. ‘censers’). The 
rendering ‘snuffdishes' occurs in Ex. 2538 3723 Nu.49 (see 
CaNDLESTICK, § 2). @ generally wvp[ekoy which recurs in 
Ecclus. 50 9 (EV ‘censer’). See INCENSE, & 4. 

3. AiBavwrds (Rev. 83 5) etymologically ‘frankincense’ : cp 


man in 1 Ch. 929 (@ AtBarwrés there only, but oncein A and 
cp 3 Macc. 52). 


CENTURION (ekatontapyne [Ti] -o¢ [WH], 
Mt. 85. See ARMY, § 20. 


CEPHAS (ky@ac [Ti. WH], Aram. 85° ‘a rock,’ 
cp Ass. Kapu, and Heb. D3, Jer. 429 Job 306; see 


Lag. Ubers. 58). See PETER. 
CERAS (KHpac [BA]), I Esd. 5 29. See KERos. 


CETAB, RV KeTaB (KHTaB [BA; om. L]). The 
b’ne Cetab are a family of NETHINIM in the great 
post-exilic list (see EzrA, ii. § 9) 1 Esd. 530, not men- 
tioned in || Ezra (246) or Neh. (748). 


CHABRIS (yaBpeic [BNA]; in Judith 810 xafpew 
[BS], xafpe [A]; in 106 xa8per [BRA]), son ,of 
Gothoniel, and one of the rulers of Bethulia. (Judith 
615 810 106.) 


CHADIASAI (AV they of Chadias) and Ammipio1 
(AV AmMIbo}), two clans in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8¢), 1 Esd. 5 20} yadiacal [B], yad- 
’acal [AM]; ammiAror LB] -aro1 [A] [Lom.]), where 
they occur after the Men of Beeroth (1 Esd. 519 =Ezra 
525=Neh. 7 29). The names may be identified (though 
not with confidence) with KEDESH [1] (Josh. 1523), or 
perhaps Hadashah (2d. v. 37) and Humtad (2d, v. 54). 


CHEREAS (yaipeac [A]), 2 Macc. 103237, AV 
CHEREAS. 


CHAFF (yd etc.). See AGRICULTURE. §§ 9, 15- 


CHAINS is the word used in EV in translating 
Hebrew terms which signify (1) ornaments and insignia, 
and (2) means of confinementand punishment. Though 
chains were no doubt well known to the early Semites, 
it is chiefly the latter variety that we find depicted upon 
the monuments; actual remains, moreover, have been 
found in excavating (Place, Wéizeve, iii. pl. 70). Chains 
for confinement consisted of rings around each foot 
joined together by a single link ; the arms were similarly 
treated (see Botta, Afonuments de Ninive, i. pl. 82). 

1. Chains were worn as articles of adornment upon the foot 
(Ts, see AnkLets, BraceLer, 5), arm (7, see BRACELET, 
4), and neck (O°, PY, see NEcKLAcE). For chains such/as 
were worn by Joseph and Daniel, as expressive of rank (1°27, 
and Bibl.-Aram. x39"), see NeckLtace. To denote some 
kind of architectural ornamentation we find mipim], 1K. 621 
(Kr. W3; Ezek. 723, doubtful), and ANwIwW,I 1K. 717 2Ch, 
316(cp 2 Ch. 35), see Par, TEMPLE. Of these Heb. words 
the former isused in Is. 4019 (MM, text doubtful) of the chains 
fastening an idol, the latter denotes the chain worn upon the 
high-priest’s ephod (NW IY, Ex. 2822, MW, 8915; Kkpords 
[BAF], kpwoo. [L]; also Ex. 2814 «poololwrdés [BAF L]); see 
BreASTPLATE, ii, EpHop, OucHes. For chain-armour see 
BREASTPLATE, i. 

2, As a means of confinement, ropes or cords were perhaps 
more commonly employed. For chains the general term is opiy) 
Nah. 310, etc., or, with closer reference to the material, wba 
ora, ‘fetters of iron’ (Ps. 1498)—both, in parallelism, in Ps. 
10518. Other terms are pss (CoLLar, 3) and nya, ‘brass’ 
(Lam. 37).2 The use of the latter in the dual (eAwna, Judg. 


1621 25, 334, etc.) does not necessarily imply the binding of 
both hands and feet by these bronze fetters. he Greek words 
are deouds (Jude 6), ceipd (2 Pet, 24), wédy and dAvors (in 
parallelism, Mk. 54 Lk. 829); the last-mentioned term is used 
in Acts 126, where the Roman custom of chaining a prisoner to 
two warders is exemplified. See Prison. 


CHALCEDONY. What the ancients understood by 


1 The Aramaic form of this word (gnbySy) is represented also 
in the new Hebrew nbwdy, which became a regular word for 
chain, and meant also a chain for measuring. 

2 The RV ‘chains’ for OM e2 Ch. 3312 is too bold. See 
Manasseu. 
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CHALDEA, CHALDEAN 


the word is uncertain. xz, It is met with only once in 
the Bible (Rev. 2119; yaAKeEAWN [Ti], yadKHAWN 
[WH] ; others, KApPYHAWN ; calcidontus). In modern 
mineralogy chalcedony is a variety of amorphous quartz 
‘semi-transparent or translucent; white, gray, blue, 
green, yellow, or brown; stalactitic, reniform, or 
hotryoidal, and in pseudomorphs or petrifactions* (Zzcy. 
Brit.) 16389). The word chalcedony is usually applied 
to the white or gray variety, the brown chalcedony being 
known as the sard (SARDIUS),the red as the carnelian 
(see SARDIUS). The chalcedony also occurs in stratified 
forms;:when white layers alternate with black it is 
called onyx (see ONYX). When the white alternate 
with others of red or brown colour it is called sardonyx 
(see SARDONYX). Pliny, who lived not far from the 
time when the Apocalypse took shape, does not speak 
of the chalcedony as a distinct stone, but only of 
*Calchedonii [or ‘carched.’] smaragdi’ as .an inferior 
kind of emerald, mentioning that the mountain in 
Chalcedon where these stones were gathered was in his 
day known by the name of ‘Smaragdites’} (4 87 72-73). 
Symmachus, on the other hand (circa 200 A.D.), gives 
Kapxnddvioy for 3399 in Is. 5412 (AV ‘agates,’ RV 
‘rubies’). This rendering suggests an original 3315 
(cp the reading xopxop [BQ], xopxopos [A]) for 7373 
in Ezek. 2716 (AV ‘agate,’ mg. ‘chrysoprase,’ RV 
‘rubies’). See PRECIOUS STONES, RUBIES. 

2. Chalcedony (4arkednd) is the usual Pesh. render- 
ing of yaw, S*bA0 (dxdrns, achates, ‘agate’ of Ex. 2819 
39:12). Notwithstanding the reference in Ezek. 2722 to 
the precious stones imported from Sheba? we can hardly 
connect the stone }3y with the country called Sheba. 
As Fried. Del. points out (4es. Lang. 36) it is the Ass. 
subu—i.e,, the shining or precious stone (adnu nasku or 
akru), war ékoxyv. This stone occurs among others in 
alist of stones enchased in gold for the royal breastplate. 
On Delitzsch’s suggested identification with the diamond 
(Prol. 84 f:\® or the topaz (Hed. Lang. 36) cp what is 
said under PrRecIoUS STONES, DiaMonD, TOPAz. 
Tradition is in favour of the rendering ‘ agate.’ 

Agate, so named, according to Theophrastns, from the river 
Achates, in Sicily, is one of the numerous modifications of form 
under which silica presents itself, almost in a state of purity, 
forming g8 per cent of the entire mineral. The silicious particles 
are not ‘so arranged as to produce the transparency of rock- 
crystal, but asemi-pellucid, sometimes almost opaque substance, 
with a resinous or waxy fracture; and the various shades of 
colour arise from minute quantities of iron. The same stone 
sometimes contains parts of different degrees of translucency, 
and of various shades of colour; and the endless combination of 
these produces the beautiful and singular internal forms, from 
which, together with the high polish they are capable of receiving, 
agates acquire their value as precious stones. Agates are 
usually found in detached rounded nodules in that variety of 
trap rock called amygdaloid or mandelstein, and occasionally in 
other rocks. The varieties of the agate are numerous, and are 
now, asin the time of Pliny, arranged according to the colour 
of their ground. 

3. It is not apparent why RV™ should suggest 
‘chalcedony’ for wwap in Ex. 2820 (EV ‘beryl’).. 
See TARSHISH, STONE OF. W.R. 


CHALCOL (yadyad [A] XadAKkad [L]), t K. 432 
[511], RV CALCOL. 


CHALDEA, CHALDAIAN, CHALDEAN (oy, 
yardaiol [BRAEQL], Ass. Kaldz), is used in Gen. 1128 
Jer. 245 2512 5010 5124, and often, as 

1. The Kaldu. an equivalentfor Babylonia. The land 
of the Kaldh proper lay SE. of Babylonia proper, on 
the sea coast as it then was. Its true capital was Bit 


1 Cp ards opapaySirys of Esth. 16 and see MARBLE. 

2 Theophrastus (Lap. 34) tells us that the best precious stones 
came from Psepho (é« ris pepo Kkarouzévys x@pas). This is 
probably the same 4s the Psebo of Straho &5 a lake and 
island S of Meroemod, Tsana or Tana) near the head of the 
Blue Nile (see Reclus, Géagr. Univ. 10258262). 

3 The difficulty of believing that the Israelites knew and 
perhaps even engraved the diamond is only minimised by Del., 
not removed (see ADAMANT) Diamonp), though it is not so 
serious in the case of $444 (mentioned only in P) as in that of 
Yahdlomt (Ezekiel and P). 
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Yakin ; its usual name in the Assyrian inscriptions was 
mat Tamtim, the Sea-land. If Delitzsch (Par. 128, 
etc.) be correct in his derivation of the name from 
the Kassite people, the wider application to Babylonia 
may have been a legacy from the Kassite dynasty there. 
On the other hand, the Kassites (Del. calls them Xossder) 
had alanguage quite distinct from that of the Kaldti, who 
spoke Semitic. The Kaldit are carefully distinguished 
by Sennacherib both from the Arabs and from the 
Arameeans. Merodach-baladan, the usurper in Babylon 
during Sargon’sreign, and the inveterate foe of Assyria 
till Sennacherib hunted him from Babylon to Bit-Yakin 
and thence to exile, was a Kaldi. There is no reason 
to think he had any right in Babylon; on the other 
hand, nothing shows him to have been more foreign 
thau were the Assyrians. In fact, the Chaldeans not 
only furnished an early dynasty of Babylon, but also 
were incessantly pressing into Babylonia; and, despite 
their repeated defeats by Assyria, they gradually gained 
the upper hand there. The founder of the New-Baby- 
lonian kingdom, Nabopolassar (circa 626 B.C.), was a 
Chaldean. and from that time Chaldea meant Babylonia. 
The use of the term Chaldee, introduced by Jerome 
to distinguish the language of certain chapters in 
2. *Chaldee,’ Daniel and Ezra (orp nw; Dan. 14), 
ete, isincorrect. The only correct expression 
is Aramaic (seeCHALDEA, §2; DANIEL, 
§ 12; ARAM, § 2; ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § I f.). 
Another peculiar usage must be mentioned. We find 
‘Chaldeans’ used in Dan. as a name for a caste of 
wise men. As Chaldean meant Babylonian in the 
wider sense of a member of the dominant race in the 
times of the New Babylonian Empire, so after the 
Persian conquest it seems to have connoted the Baby- 
lonian literati and become a synonym of soothsayer or 
astrologer (see DANIEL, § 11). In this sense it passed 
into classical writers. Whether any association of 
sound with £a/@, the specific name for magician in 
Assyrian, helped the change of meaning is difficult to 
decide. The modern so-called Chaldees have no racial 
claim to thename, and it is very questionable whether 
the traces of alleged Chaldean culture discovered at 
Telloh are correctly assigned to this people. 
See Delattre, Les Chaldéens, Wi. Linters. Alter. Gesch., 


47@-, and the Histories of Assyria and Babylonia ; also Beity. 
zur Assyr. 3 113. C. H. W. j. 


CHALPHI (yaddet [VA], 1Macc.1170 RV, AV 
CALPHI. 

CHAMBER. Of the structure of the chamber of the 
ancient Hebrew house we know but little; it would 
naturally depend upon the style of the rest of the build- 
ing. In modern Syria, floor, wall, and ceiling are 
commonly made of beaten clay (cp my Ezek. 18:2), 


which is often coloured with ochre. Wood, neverthe- 
less, is not rare. The CEILING, if of wood and flat, is 
of curious and complicated joinery; or, if vaulted, is 
wrought into many coves and enriched with fretwork in 
stucco; the walls (vp) are adorned with arabesques, 
mosaics, and the like, which, set off by the whiteness 
of the stucco, present a brilliant effect. Enamelled 
inscriptions, specimens of the most intricate Arabic 
caligraphy, originally intended to keep off harmful zzz, 
surround the walls. On the number and arrangement 
of chambers, see HOUSE, I. 

Of the various Heb. words for ‘chamber’ 7]{} and my (cp 
bwrepgov) are used of rooms in private houses; see BED, § 1. 
BM is used particularly of the nuptial chamber; see TENT, § 4. 
Other terms are used especially of rooms in a temple or palace. 
mawd (1Ch. 926 Jer. 8524, etc.) or M33 (Neh. 3 30 1244 137), 


aroom in the temple’ occupied by priests and temple-servants, 
also a room in the royal palace, Jer. 361220; and (once) of a 


meal-chamber! in a Basak (1S. 922 AV ‘parlour’); see HIGH. 


1 Or, ‘feasting hall.’ For another probable instance see 2 K, 
1022 emended text (see VESTRY). WRS Red. Sem.(?) 254 nm 
suggests that Adoyy, club-room, is derivedfrom % ; butsee Lewy, 
Die semit, Fremdw, int Griech., 94. 
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Prace, $3. Y>¥ (1 K.6573Ezek. 415%) and 8A K.14-28 


2 Ch. 12 11 Ezek. 407 7%) are similarly used of temple-chambers. 
[n the case of two words the suggested rendering, ‘chamber,’ is 


certainly incorrect; Ys? (1 K. 05 AV) means properlya ‘story,’ 
as in RV (see Temple), and 33 (Ezek. 16 24 31 39 RVmeg- 
‘vaulted-chamber’), in parallelism with m3, refers evidently to 
some mound for illicit worship (EV better ‘eminent place ’). 


CHAMBERLAIN. In Esth. lroxz etc., EV uses 
‘chamberlain’ (for D'9D), perhaps as a more English- 
sounding title than Eunucu [g¢.v.}. On Jer. 5159 
(AV™s- “chamberlain ’) see SERAIAH [4]. 

Blastus, in Acts 1220, is a court officer in charge of the king’s 
bedchamber (6 ét tod KovrHvos rod BaotAéws); but in Rom. 
16 23 oixovdsos (AV ‘chamberlain’) is used in a wide sense (RV 
‘treasurer ’); cp Lat. arcarixs, and a gloss of Philox., b éat 
ris Sypooias rparécys. The same title occurs in inscriptions 
(cp Marne. Oxon. 85, ed. 1732, Neidw oixovdue ’Agias; see 
W. A. Wright in Smith’s DZ?) s.v.). 

CHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH (}!3°F) *779), Job 99; 
and probably 379 (emended text). See STARS, § 3e, 
EARTH, FOUR QUARTERS OF, § 2 (14). 


CHAMELEON. 1. RV LAND-cROCODILE (113, etym. 
uncertain), one of the reptiles mentioned as unclean 
in Lev.1130. @ (yamaiAewn [FL], yamu. [BA]) and 
Vg. (chameleon) have the same rendering as AV; the 
Arabic version has avdawn, which means probably 
a species of land-crocodile. Bochart (/eroz. 43) 
argues from the Hebrew name, which is the same as 
the word for ‘ strength,’ that what is meant is the Arabic 
warai, the largest and most powerful sort of lizard. 
The Talmudic references, on the other hand, seem to 
point to a smaller animal; but they are too general to 
convey any definite information (Lewysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds, 223 f.). N. M. 

2. AV MOLE (nipwiyn) in the same verse. See 
LIZARD, 6. 


CHAMOIS (193, derivation uncertain, cp Lewxx.; 


KaAMHAoTTAPAdAIC[BAFL], Dt. jas} a ‘clean’animal, 
mentioned along with the fallow-deer ban), the roebuck 
(ax and -yor), the wild goat (jpx), the addax (jv), and 
the antelope (inn); see CLEAN, § 8. Many ancient 
interpreter: (3, Vg., Arab., Abulw., Kimhi, etc. )thought 
that what was meant was the giraffe; but the home of 
the giraffe lies far away from Palestine. A more 
probable rendering is the xy or ‘wild goat’ of the 
Targums, which suits the context better. The chamois 
(Rupicapra tragus) extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Caucasus, but is not known to have ever inhabited 
Palestine, whereas of mountain sheep and goatS there 
have been found three kinds. ‘Tristram and Post think 
that zemer may be the wild sheep (Ovis tragelaphus) ; 
but, though that sheep lives in Northern Africa, and an 
allied or identical species occurs in Arabia, it is doubtful 
whether it has lived in Palestine. See GOAT. 
N. M. 


For 18. 17423 EV (D330 won) 
For 1 S. 17 51 EV (333) see WAR 


CHAMPION. 
see GOLIATH, § 2, 


and cp GIANT, 3. 
CHANAAN -(yanaan) Acts 7 11 1319 Judith 53 etc. 


AV, RV CANAAN; and Chanaanite (yananaioc) 
Judith516 AV, RV CANAANITE. 


CHANCELLOR (byt) 5y3), Ezra4a7 SeeRenum, 5, 


CHANNUNEUS, RV Chanuneus (yanoynaioc 
[BA2*}), 1 Esd. 848=Ezra819, MERARI, 3. 
CHAPEL (W1p1D), Am. 713 AV, RV SaNcTUARY 


(y.w.). Cp BETHEL, §3,”. For1Macc. 1472 Macc. 
102 113 AV see SANCTUARY. 


CHAPHENATHA (yadenada [ARV]), 1 Macc. 
2137 RV, AV CAPHENATHA. ; 


CHAPITER (2.¢., capitellum; ‘capital’ : so Amer. 
RV). 
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(1) yin, 74¥, Of the heads of the pillars in P's account of the 
taberh? (EX. 8638 381719; GBAFL xcfadis). See TABER- 


NACLE. 
(2) nin, hothéreth (4/2 ‘to surround,’ whence WM} 'crown’') 


is used (z) of the crowning portion of Solomon's pillars JACHIN 
and BoAz (1 IC.7 16-20, éwf@exa, [BAL]; 2 K, 2517, xoOap (BAI, 
éniOeua[LJ; 2 Ch. 412 A, -ped [BA], -pwO [LL]; Jer. 5222, yetoos 
[BNAQ], xepadiSes [Qme-]}; see PILLAR : and (6) in the descrip- 
tion of Solomon’s * bases’ forthe lavers(z K.7 32} ;but see LAVER. 

(3) NDS, sééheth (/7BY 'to overlay'),'also of the crowning 
portion of Solomon's pillar (2 Ch.315, @BAL doubtful). See 
PILiar. 


(4) WADS, kaphtor (deriv. uncertain) occurs with the same 
meaning, if we are to follow RV and AVme. (Amos 91, ro iAao~ 
vhpvoy [BQME-]=N1BD, duotacripioy [AQ*]=MalD; Zeph. 214 5 
7A darvipara [BRAQT]). But kaghtor elsewhere has a different 
sense (see CANDLESTICK, § 2). Read perhaps minis (Che.). 


CHAPLET, RV for 19 Prov. 1949 (AV ‘ orna- 
ment'; @ credanoc). Wisdom isa chaplet, or wreath, 
or garland of grace, upon a man's brow. Chaplets or 
garlands of flowers were common in the second century 
B.c., at banquets (Wisd. Sol.28 cp 3 Macc.48) : see 
MEALS, § 11, For the chaplets of bridegrooms, see 
Crown. Of similar import are the oréupara of Acts 
1413 (EV * garlands'), the usual headgear of sacrificers 
to Zeus. 

Some critics hold that there is a hendiadys in the passage 
and that the meaning is ravpous éoreupévovs (garlanded oxen). 
Ornaments resembling crowns were placed on royal animals by 
the Assyrians (cp also Esth.68 and see Crown), and on victims 
for the altar. ‘The very doors, the very victims and altars, the 
very servants and priests, are crowned' (Tertul. De Cor. x.). 


CNARAATHALAR (yapaadadap [A]), 1 Esd. 536 
=Ezra 259=Neh. 76r. See CHERUB (ii.). 


CHARACA, RV CHaRAx (TON yapaka [VA], a 
town in Gilead, with a Jewish colony (2 Macc. 1217, see 
ToB),described as 750 stadia from CASPHON (¢.v.). 
The distance must be exaggerated. About 120 stadia 
NE. from Muzeirib appear el Hura&k and el Hureiyik. 

G.A. S. 


CHARASHIM, THE VALLEY OF, (a) 1 Ch. 414 
(RV GE-HARASHIM}), called in (6) Neh. 11 35 ‘ the valley 
of craftsmen’ (RV™8: GE-HAHARASHIM). In (a)MT ha: 
ova xa; in (6) ‘na a.1 The fundamental rendering 
of & is yy apaceyz, which assumes various distorted 
forms.2. In 1Ch. Z¢. this valley is described as occu- 
pied by craftsmen (workers in wood, stone, or metal ; 
ep EV™s:), who traced their origin to Kenaz. The 
‘father’ or founder of the family was Joab b. Seraiah. 
According to Kittel’s analysis, however, the words ‘father 
of the valley of craftsmen, for they were craftsmen,’ are 
a later addition to an oldrecord (Chron. in SBOT). I 
so, it becomes easier. to admit that the name myn x: 
must he corrupt. The statement of the Talmud (Jer., 
Meg. 11) that Lod and Ono were situated in the Ge- 
harashim is surely impossible. The ‘plain of Ono' 
(Neh. 62) is the natural phrase. Most probably »3 (ge; 
is a corrupt fragment of 33 (é’é), and the name 
originally meant, not ‘ valley of craftsmen,’ hut ‘sons 
of sorcerers,'$z.¢,, members of a guild of sorcerers. If 
was a spot connected by ancient tradition with Philistine 
sorcery (cp Is. 16 Mic. 713). Conder's identification, 
therefore (PEFQ, '78,p. 18) falls to the ground. 

T.K.C. 


CHARCHAMIS, 1 Esd. 125 AV and CHAR, 
CHEMISH, 2 Ch. 3520 AV. See CARCHEMISH. 


CHARCOAL (anOpakia [Ti. WH]), Jn. 1828 21¢ 
RV™s- See COAL, § 3. 


CHARCUS (Bayoyc [B]), 1 Esd. 532 AV=Ezra253 
BARKOS. 


1 The pointing is exceptional ; the " effect of analogy’ (Kinig 
i, 189)? Differently Olsh. 348. Rather corruption of the text. 
2 In 1Ch. 414 ayeadducip [B], yiis pave [Al, papas [L]} 5 ir 
Neh. 1135 yf apace}. £ amg. inf. L], om. BX*A, 
3 In Is. 33 py n=‘ charmers’; cp RV™g., 
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CHAREA ({yapea [A]}, 3 Esd. 532 = Ezra 2 s2, 
TaRsiA. 


CHARGER, a somewhat archaic expression denoting 
. ‘platter’ (which, indeed, takes its place in the Amer, 
Vs, of OT), is employed by the EV to render :— 

(x) "IY, fie érzh (Nu. 713 19 and throughout the chapter [PI; 
5 rpvfaiov as in Mt. 2623 Mk. 1420), the tabernacle offering 
siven by the heads of the tribes, elsewhere rendered ‘dish.’ 
see MEALS, § 9. 

(2) Span, dgartal; ‘chargersof gold. -of silver,’ enumerated 
umong the temple vessels restored by Cyrun (Ezralg, om B,1 
fruxrypes,—z.e., wine-coolers [AL], pAtate [Vg.] 5]] 1 Esd. 313, 
rrové[e]ia [BAL]). Agirtal (which is found with slight varia- 
ions in Aram., MH, and Arab.) is taken to be a loan-word from 
she Hellen. Gr. eéprad[A]og ‘basket’ 5 cp BaskeT,2 

(3) wivaé (Mt. 148 7, Mk. 625 28), the dish upon which was 
orought the head of John the Baptist > Lk. 1139, EV ‘platter, 
along with ‘cup.’ See Meats, §9. In Mt. 2325 mapowis. 


CHARIOT (7337), 3351), 334). Of the three 
Heb. words denoting ‘ chariot’ merkabh is post-exilian 
rK. 56[426]). It isemployedin Lev. 159 

1. Names. ce oe the seat of the chariot or 
palanquin (@ értoaywa [another transl. has xidiopa], 
ériBaces [Vg. Rashi]). In nearly every case rekhedh is 
used collectively for a body of chariots. The instances 
where it is employed to denote a single chariot (like 
merkabhaéh) are comparatively few (Judg.52e 2K. 
Yaz 24). Occasionally it designates the chariot-horses 
and riders (2S. 1028), or the horses only (2 S.84; cp 
Is. 2179). On the other hand, merkaddhdhk expresses 
the individual chariot, Ass. xarkaétu, Ar. markabat™, 
Syr. markabhtha—all alike derived from the common 
Semitic root (rakkabh), to mount or ride, and corre- 
sponding in meaning to Latin czrrus and Greek &pua. 
The word in Heb. is frequently employed, not in a 
purely military sense, but to denote a state carriage or 
travelling conveyance. Examples of this use may he 
found in Gen. 4143 4629 Lev: 159 zr K. 1218 and Is. 
27 (7), This word must be kept quite 

2. Waggons. diate from another term, ‘égé/ah (nbay), 
‘cart’ or ‘waggon,’ employed in the conveyance of 
agricultural produce (Am. 213). The cart was em- 





Fic. I.—Assyrian Cart (temp. Tiglath-pileser III.) 
Brit. Mus. Nimriid Gallery, no. 84. 


ployed in very early times by the Israelites (1S. 67 
2 S. 63} before chariots were introduced among them. 
Its form probably approximated to that of the accom- 
panying figure (fig. », taken from one of the reliefs 
of Tiglath-pileser 111. Each cart holds three occupants 
and is drawn by two oxen; the wheels have eight 
spokes. A still more primitive kind of cart, employed 
by the Asiatic nations, possessed wheels which con- 
sisted simply of circular discs, whilst the earliest and 
most primitive form of all consisted in a mere frame- 
work with 'a board or seat, placed between two asses 
to which it was strapped, on which the person sat as 


1 The first word in K@ xpucoe «.7.A, [B, om. AL], has per- 
haps come in by mistake for &' representing the du~ &Kai 
elxoge at the end of the verse ; so H. A. Redpath (in a private 
communication). 

2 But xap’ itself is possibly a Pers. or Sem. loan-word (BDB, 
s.v. 5cp Fra. Arum. Fremdw. 77 f.)- 

3 The poetical use of this word (in the pl.) for war-chariot 
in Ps. 469 [fo] is isolated; indeed, the text is not undisputed 
(see Weapons). On Am. 213 see also AGRICULTURE, § 8& 
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on an open litter’ (Dr. Samuel Birch). The appended 
illustration (fig. 2), taken from a monument belonging 
to the fourth Egyptian dyn- 
asty, clearly exhibits this 
earliest ‘modeof conveyance. 

It should be remembered 
that in the East camels, 
asses, and mules are more 
convenient and general as 
a means of transport, both 
for burdens and for human 
beings, than are wheeled 





vehicles; and this was 
: : specially true of ancient 
Fic. 2.—Ancient Egyptian 4imes. 


conveyance (4th dyn.) 


er Wilkinson. The subject of the present 


article, however, is mainly 
the War-chariot. The striking fact that the ancient 
Hebrews for centuries refused to employ 
8. War- so valuable a military aid as the chariot, 
-chariots., in their encounters with the Canaanites 
itAsititea was due to several co-operating causes. 
late. First among these was the nomadic 
origin and character of early Israel. The Canaanites, 
like the Egyptians, may have borrowed the form of 
their chariots from their northern neighbours, the 
Syrians or Hittites. This, however, is by no means 
certain, for among the Amarna Tablets, we have a 
despatch to the Egyptian monarch from one of his 
vassals in Canaan, in which the latter, in anticipation 
of an invasion by the Hittites, requests the aid of chariots 
and troops from the king of Egypt.1_ Not improbably, 
therefore, Egypt may have been the proximate source 
whence Canaanite civilisation borrowed the chariot. 
From Josh. 1716 Judg. 43, however, we learn that the 
Canaanite war-chariot was plated or studded externally 
with iron, a feature which seems to be more probably 
Hittite than Egyptian.? A second reason why Israel 
~ remained destitute of this important 
& Hill country adjunct is to be found in the physical 
unsuitable. configuration of Canaan. During the 
earlier period of the Hebrew occupation, the district seizéd. 
by the sons of Jacob was the central or mountainous 
region, where chariots and cavalry could not easily 
operate. Interesting illustrations of this difficulty in 
employing chariots may be derived from the inscriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser I. (circa rr00 B.C.). In Prism Inscr. 
col. ii. 70-74 we read : ‘mighty mountains and difficult 
country I passed through —so far as it could be traversed, 
in my chariot; and that which could not be traversed, 
on foot. By the mountain Aruma, unsuited for the 
advance of my chariots, I left my chariots behind 
. «+ ' (Winckler in KB 1; cp also col. iti, 47-49). 
How difficult the Canaanites found it to make effective 
use of them against the Israelites, may be inferred 
from the later experience of the Syrians, who attributed 
their constant defeats to the fact that the deities of the 
Hebrews were potent in the mountainous country «1 K. 
2023) whilst their own operations, which were largely 
carried on with cavalry and chariots (cp v. 2x and 
Shalmaneser II,’s Obelisk Inscr. 65, Monolith Inscr. 
col. ii. 90), would be successful only in the plains. It 
can readily be understood, therefore, how the Hebrew 
race, by clinging to the central mountainous region and 
not venturing too far into the Shephélah or low country, 
as well as by dint of sheer bravery and the skilful use of 
bow, sling, and spear, were able, down to the time of 
David, to defy successfullv the armies of Canaan and 
: A ¢hird reason was that reli- 
K Palieiqua 3 Min its tendency, ever conservative 
conservatism. “. ot ie ERTS 
of a nation’s uast—sanctioned the an- 
cient custom of warfare. and regarded horses and chariots 


1 Cited by Zimmern in ZDPV 13134 

2 See the representation of a chariot of the Rntennu, fi: 
in Wilkinson, Amc. #g. 1230, in which the four-spoked wheel, 
as well as the body of the chariot, is evidently plated with 
metal; and cp IRon, § 2. 
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as a foreign innovation corrupting Israel’s allegiance to 
Yahwe. This view, constantly reflected in prophecy 
(Hos. 17144 [3] Mic. 59[10]Zech. 9 10), became embodied 
in the Deuteronomic legislation (Dt. 1726), and expressed 
in song (Ps.207). When, however, under David, Israel 
became an aggressive state and entered into conflict 
with Syrian and Hittite cavalry and chariots in the 
plains, the stress must have been severely felt by the 
Hebrews, and it is not surprising that chariots and 
horsemen were gradually introduced into Israel’s military 
service. This is clear from 2 S. 84, where, following 
&, we should restore 4b (’forhimself’ ; omitted in MT 
from religious scruples) ; the passage means that David 
reserved £00 chariots and horsemen for his own use. 
His successor, Solomon, is said to have provided Israel 
with 1400 war chariots, which were quartered in special 
cities (1 K. 919 1026 ; see BETH-MARCABOTH). In his 
reign the purchase of horses and chariots became an 
organised trade; they were imported (though Winckler 
denies this; see MIZRAIM, § 2 [a]} from Egypt, at the 
cost of 600 shekels, or about £80 for each chariot? (vw. 
28 7.). From this time onwards we constantly read of 
chariots and horsemen both in the northern and in the 
southern kingdom (1 K. 169 2234 2 K. 821 187 Is.27 
Mic. 59 [Heb.]). In col. ii g1 of Shalmaneser II.’s 
great monolith inscription we are startled to find that 
Ahab’s contingent of chariots, 2000 in number, largely 
exceeded that of any other state in the confederacy that 
encountered the Assyrian army at Karkar in 854 B.C. 
(cpAHAB, § 7). From Is. 3016 81x 369 we may infer 
(with Kamphausen) that the supply of chariots and 
hofses from Egypt was one of the grounds of alliance 
between that power and Judah. 

Since Egypt was the land from which the Hebrews 
obtained their supply of this arm, we turn to its monu- 
ments for illustrative material ; and this we 


6. Egyptian obtain in abundance from the eighteenth 
chariots. dynasty onwards (vol. vi. in Lepsins’ 
Denkméler). Before the eighteenth dynasty (1500 


B.C.) chariots and horses were unknown in Egypt, and 
there is good evidence to show that they were borrowed 
from the North Palestinian race called Rutennu.? 
The Egyptian chariot usually contained two persons. 
Nowack (HA 1 367), however, is wrong in his asser- 
tion that this was invariably the case. In Lepsius’ 
Denkméler (Abth. iii, Bl. x57 7) we have numerous 
illustrations of chariots with three figures. According 
to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, however, this was not 
common, except in triumphal processions, ‘ when two 
of the princes or noble youths accompanied the king in 
their chariot, bearing the royal sceptre, or the flabella, 
and required a third person to manage the reins... On 
the other hand Hittite chariots frequently contained 
three occupants (see below, § 9). Lepsius (Denkméler, 
Abth. iii, Bl 160) exhibits figures of Egyptian chariots 
in which the right-hand warrior bears the bow while the 
left carries the shield. Here, as in many other cases, 
we find the reins tied round the body of one of the 
combatants while he is engaged in action. On another 
page (Bl. 165) we have a chariot with the solitary royal 


1 In 1 K.1028 (2 Ch. 116) the text is very uncertain in the 
latter part of the verse. In MT of 1 K.1028 we read mpni 
THD MPP Wp? oe “1b. It seems simplest with Kamph. 
(in Kau. 45) to cancel the first yp and to render the whole 
verse ‘And the export of the horses’of Solomon was from Egypt, 
and the royal merchants used to fetch a troop for payment.’ 
This is certainly ened to the other suggestion, to which Ki. 
in his note on 2z Ch. 116 (S8O7) refers—viz.,, to make a trans- 
position and read » =» sipp spo yoonsno the king’s traders 
getting every time a troop...’ This use of the distributive 
construction “is very forced. Ki. himself finds a reference in 
mpl] to Kné—ae., E. Cilicia. See the note referred to and 
cp Mizraim, § 2 (@). . 

2 Sayce (Races of the OT 123 f. 134) has shown_that this 
Feyptian name included the Hittites.” It is significant that 
the Palestinian peoples chiefly associated chariots with the 
Lee oa the Egyptians; 2 K.76 (on which, however, see 

HAB, 
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occupant, Rameses II., drawing the bow, while the reins 
of his two horses are tied around his middle. Indeed, 
one of the most striking features in these vivid scenes of 
combat, is the multiplicity of functions discharged by 
the chariot rider. The accompanying figure (fig. 3) 
exhibits an archer in the act of 
drawing his bow with the right 
hand. A whip consisting of a 
stick handle with leather thong 





Fic. 
Archer (Thebes) 


3. — Egyptian 


and consisted of ‘a wooden- framework, sometimes 
strengthened and ornamented with metal and leather 
binding. The flat bottom was formed of a kind of 
network, consisting of interlaced thongs or rope, which 
gave it elasticity and mitigated the jolting’ (Wilkinson). 
The occupants of a chariot nearly always stood.. In 
rare instances the car was provided with a seat in which 
the royal personage sat. The furniture consisted of a 
bow-case, which was placed in a slanting position 
pointing forwards, and was often ornamented with the 
figure of alion. There were also receptacles for arrows 
and spears, which, as 
a general rule, slanted 
backwards (see fig. 4). 
The diameter of the 
wheel was a little over 
three feet. The felloe 
was in six pieces and the 
tire was fastened to it by 
bands »f hide passing 
through long narrow 
holes. ‘The yoke, restin: 
uponasmall well-padd 
saddle was’ firmly fitted 
into a‘groove of ‘metal; 
and the saddle, placed 
upon the horse’s withers, 
and furnished with girths 
and a hreastband, was 
surmounted by an orna- 
mental knob; and in 
front of it a small book 
secured the bearing rein. 
The other reins passed 
through a thong or ring 








F 1G. 4,-—Egyptian chariot with bow- 
1 and arrow-cases (Thebes). After 
at the side of the saddle. 


Wilkinson. 
and thence over the pro- 
jecting extremity of the yoke, and the same thong secured the 
girths.’ Further details may be found in SirGardner Wilkinson’s 
Faia work, from which the above description has been 
rowed. 


The chariots of the Assyrians were of stotiter and 
more solid construction than those of the Egyptians, 
since the former were intended to sustain 


ee ea the wear and tear of rough and rugged 
9th cont paths in distant campaigns. Thus we 


often find that the tires and felloes of the 
wheels amounted together to as much as eight or ten 
inches in thickness. In the early part of the ninth century 
B.C. we find chariots of this description employed by 
A&ur-nasir-pal. Upon the obelisk of this monarch we find 
the archer standing on the right hand and the driver on 
the left, and these are their respective positions in nearly 
all the examples depicted on the Assyrian monuments. 
We observe, moreover, in all the portrayals belonging 
to the ninth century and the early part of the eighth, 
that the two receptacles for arrows are placed on the 
right side, and are disposed crosswise over one another, 
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and in a slanting position as in the Egyptian examples. 
We notice, in one case depicted in ASur-nasir-pal’s 
obelisk, an attendant on foot bearing a shield, and 
holding the reins. This meets us again on one of the 


monuments of Tiglath-pileser IIT. 

Vivid representations of the chariots of this period 
may be found in the reliefs of the Nimrud gallery in 
the BritishMuseum. One excellentexample, reproduced 





hunting-scene in which the monarch ASur-nasir-pal is 
engaged. Note that we have here, as in many other 
instances of this period, three horses—a contrast with 
Egyptian usage, inwhich the number never exceeded two. 
The pole of the chariot is fixed to the base of the ‘ body,’ 
to the upper part of which is fastened, on the left, a large 
heavy shaft! attached to rings upon the shoulder-pieces 
of the central as well as the outer horse on the left side. 
The rein on the right-hand steed passes through a ring 
on his shoulder, and is attached to the bit. The 
use of bits with ancient Egyptian, as well as 
Assyrian, war-horses can admit of no doubt. As in 
other examples, the two receptacles for arrows cross 
each other slantwise on the right side of the chariot— 
for that was obviously the side on which the archer 
most conveniently stood, thus preserving his right hand 
and side unencumbered by his companion in the use 
of the bow. A battle-axe stands among the arrows in 
one receptacle, whilst an extra bow is inserted among 
those in the other. We notice in this example, as in 
all others portrayed on the monuments of this period, 
that the axle of the wheel, as in the Egyptian chariot, 
is placed under the hindermost extremity of the body 
of the vehicle, in order to ensure more steadiness; con- 
sequently part of the weight of the chariot and its occu- 
pants rested on the horses. In another specimen on 
the reliefs of this period we again observe three steeds 
harnessed to the chariot, while in this case the driver 
holds a whip. Near the front of the chariot, between 
the two occupants, rises a pole surmounted by a sym- 
bolic device, from which hang ornamented tassels. In 
other examples a spear may be seen in the receptacle 
that slopes backwards. Often the horses are richly 
ornamented with crests, sometimes with a necklace? or 
collar. Leather straps pass beneath and in front of 
the animal. We find tassels hanging down apparently 
from a metal boss on its side. Otherwise the animal 
is unprotected. 

Among the reliefs of Tiglath-pileser 111. we observe 
a state-chariot with two horses and three occupants. 
There is no archer. The king stands on the right and 
the driver on the left. The driver has three reins in each 


1 Weiss (in Kesteéwezunde under the head of Assyrian chariots) 
describes this as merely ‘abroad strip of cloth or leather,’ but 
confesses that it is obscure as to its natnre or purpose. The 
present writer’s personal inspection of numerous examples in 
the Nimrud gallery leads him to regard it as much more solid 
in structure, and as probably intended to yoke the third steed 
to the other two horses. When a third horse ceased to be yoked 
to the chariot, at the close of the eighth cent., this large and 
heavy shaft no longer encumbered the Assyrian chariot, 

2 Not improbably this contained amulets or charms, like the 
crescents on the camels’ necks in Judg. 821. See Whitehouse, 
Primer o& Hebrew Antiquities, 50 and footnote. 
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hand, a whip in his right. In front stands an attend- 
ant holding the reins. The monarch is shaded by 
an umbrella. We notice two new. points. 

8. In 8th The receptacle for arrows stands «pright. 
cent. Also the wheels are now much enlarged, 


being about 49 feet in diameter, with tire and felloes of 








Fic. 6.—State-chariot of Sennacherih. Brit. Mus. Nimrod 


Gallery. 
considerable thickness. Mr. T. G. Pinches is disposed 
to think that the inner rim of the wheel was of metal, 
and appearances would seem to justify this conclusion. 
It is possible, however, that we have here plating, not 
solid metal. 

The state chariot of Sennacherib, which we here repro- 
duce (fig. 6), exhibits wheels at least 44 feet in diameter, 
with eight spokes. We notice the thickness of the 
tire and felloes,and the metal studs or nails on the 
outer circumference. A large umbrella is fixed in the 
chariot. Here the driver is on the right hand, the 
king on the left. We also observe no receptacle for 
arrows, bow, or battle-axe ; from the close of the eighth 
century onwards the archers become dissociated from 
the chariots; in the time of ASur-bani-pal they usually 
constitute a separate corps.} 








Of the Hittite chariot we obtain the clearest con- 
ception from Egyptian portrayals, and a special interest 
9. Hittite belongs to it because it is probably to be 
chariots. regarded as the prototype from which the 
Egyptian was derived, and the Israelite 
vehicle was ultimately, if not proximately, borrowed. 


1 In one case however (45), we have a single-horse chariot 
carrying two archers with quivers on their hacks. Moreover, 
the large upper shaft to which reference has been made dis. 
appears altogether from the time of Sennacherih onwards. Not 
more than two horses are harnessed to the chariot. Also it 
becomes simpler in form, while the wheels become larger. In 
the representation of A¥ur-bani-pal’s war against Elam (Nimrud 
gallery 48, 49) we observe that the wheels have as many as 
twelve spokes. In some cases there is only a single occupant. 
In others there are several occupants, and an umbrella is fixed 
in the chariot when it conveys a royal personage or some 
nobleman of distinction. 
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In one respect it differed from the Egyptian, viz. in 
carrying three, not, as a rule, two occupants. This 
is important, as it seems to throw light upon Hebrew 
usage, to which we shall presently refer. The ordinary 
weapons of the chariot-fighter were bow and arrows. In 
the annexed figure (fig. 7) it will be observed that the 
two-horsed chariot has among its three riders a shield- 
bearer, who apparently occupies the central position. 
The driver on the left holds only a single rein in each 
hand, though he is driving two steeds, which are held 
together by a strong collar and undergirths. Simplicity 
and strength combined with lightness are the chief 
characteristics of the Hittite chariot. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, as among the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Hittites, and Greeks, the horses were alwavs 

sas.q, atrayed side by side, never one behind 
10. Israelitish another. Moreover, with the Assyrians 
chariots : : : 

‘Shalish’ and the Egyptians the chariot usually 

held two persons. This was the case 
perhaps occasionally in Israel; but various considera- 
tions lead to the inference that the chariots as a 
tule held three, as among the Hittites, the occupants 
being the driver, the bowman, and the shield-bearer. 
(In the case of Jehu, he himself handles the bow, 
2K.924.) It is therefore as something peculiar and 
exceptional that we find Jehu recalling to Bidkar that 
they were riding in pairs! behind Ahab, as his body- 
guard, when the latter was confronted by Elijah near 
Naboth’s vineyard (2 K.925). This Hebrew-Hittite 
usage may explain the word woes (Sales; see ARMY, 
§ 4) which, in its origin, signified one of the three 
occupants of the royal chariots that accompanied the 
king to battle. The word is used during the regal period 
in the sense of a distinguished attendant of the king who 
accompanied him in his chariot. This is evident from 
2X. 925 where Bidkar holds this position in relation to 
Jehu. It is significant that in 1 K. Q22 the sa@lixin 
(owses) are placed in close connection with captains of 
chariots (13) ‘3%), and formed a body-guard commanded 
by a special officer, ‘chief of the saZ7im’ (nesdzin wn); 
r Ch. {13x [2S. 238]. Compare the use of S@7z¥ in Ex. 
14715, That the S#¥ held a high position is clearly 
shownin 2 K. T2217, where he is described as one ‘on whose 
hand the king leans.” (Probably the term is used here 
as equivalent to nwhein vin. ) 

In addition to the skalish the king was frequently 
accompanied by ‘runners’ (nx), who were prepared 
to render assistance when the king dismounted from 
the chariot, or to hold the reins (as in the reliefs of the 
Assyrian kings to which we have already referred), or 
to discharge any other duty in the king’s service,2S, 
152 1K.15 2K.1025 114 (see ARMY, § 4). In the 
time of David there was a special body of fifty men 
detailed for this special function. 

We know that the Persian kings took with them on 
their expeditions épudpatas —four-wheeled carriages 
covered with curtains, specially employed 
for the conveyance of women and children, 

chariots. aS may be inferred from Herod. 741 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vi.411, Probably these closelyresembled, 
or were identical with, the dyjuara évOpdvia évedvata 
adapted for sitting or lying down. According to 2 Ch. 
3523. Josiah, when mortally wounded, was removed 
from his war-chariot into a reserve chariot (azn aq) 
which was probably regarded by the Chronicler as par- 
taking of this character. 

In later times chariots were provided with scythes 
(dpyara Speravynpopa, Xenoph. Anab.i, 7x0 Diod. Sic. 
1753). This device does not meet us among the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians;" but we know that scythe~ 
bearing chariots were employed by the Persians and 


1 Son ps iaaie) should he interpreted (Thenius and others). 


@BaL makes gypyx the object of the participle. 
2 Against the view that scythes are referred to in Nah. 23 [4], 
see IRON, § 2 


11. Persian 
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later still by the Syrians (2 Macc. 132), It was ,probably 
the Persians who introduced this formidable addition 


to the war-chariot. (Cp Xenophon, Cyvof. vi. 130.) 
The different portions of the chariot receive special names in 


the Heb. of the OT. ‘Wheels,’ mpix, are mentioned in Nah. 
32 (cp Is. 28 27 Prov. 202). Another name, more 
descriptive, was ‘rollers,’ babs (Is. 528 Ezek. 
1026 2824 2610). The ‘spokes’ of the wheel 
were called open, while the ‘felloes’ had the name 5°23 or 
nja3. The wheel revolves by a have (awn), round an axle (7). 


See WHEEL. All these terms are to he found in the locus clas- 
sicus,1K.7327 

The pole of the chariot, by, was (according to Mish. Kedim 
144 242) fastened below the middle of the axle, passed under the 
base of the ‘body’ of the chariot, and then, curving upwards 
ascended to the neck of the horses. To this, draught-animal; 
were fastened by means of the yoke, assisted by cords or wide 
leather straps. _ Beyond these broad features it is doubtful 
how far we are justified in following the details contained in a 
treatise of the Mishna composed centuries after the latest OT 
literature. 


That the chariot, which was soclosely associated with 
the public functions of Oriental monarchs. both in war 
ao and in peace, entered into the religious 
prea nid conceptions as an indispensable portion 
"of the paraphernaliaof divinemonarchy, 
cannot awaken surprise. The chariot, therefore, has its 
place in ancient Semitic religion. Just as the Hellenic 
religious imagination endowed Hedios with horses and 
chariot (as the Homeric Hymn clearly testifies), so 
Canaanite religion endowed the Sun-god Séme¥ with the 
same royal accessories (cp HorsE, § 4). This feature 
in the cultus of the Sun the Hebrews blended with the 
worship of Yahwé in the precincts of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, in the days that preceded the Reformation of 
Josiah (2 K. 231). The combination of Yahwé, the God 
of Israel’s armies and of the sky, with the Sun was not 
unnatural to the Hebrew mind, as their literature testifies 
both early and late. Cp 1K.812/- (an old fragment 
of the Book of Jashar restored by We. from @4 in 1 K. 
853); Ps.191-7 8411 [22].1 Yahwé, as Lord of hosts, has 
chariots among his retinue. ‘These were the ‘ chariots 
and horses of deliverance’ whereon Yahwé rode forth to 
conquer and terrify Israel’s foes in the days of the 
Exodus (Hab.38 7) With this graphic touch in the 
Prayer of Habakkuk we may compare the fiery chariots 
of 2K. 211 617 1314? as well as a phrase occurring in 
the magnificent triumphal ode, Ps. 6838. Oo. C. W. 


CHARITY, FEASTS OF (ai ararrai [Ti. WH]), 
Judezz AV. See EUCHARIST. 


CHARME (yapmu [BA]), 1 Esd. 525 RV=Ezra 239 
= Neh, 742, HARIM, I. 

CHARMER (13) 33M, Deut, 1811, etc.; O34 
DWM, Is. 33 RVME), See MAGIC, § 3. 


CHARMIS, one of the three rulers of Bethulia : Judith 
615 819 106 (yapmeic [BX], yadm, [A]; in 810 106 
yapmfe]in [BSA]). 

CHARRAN (yappan [Ti. WH]), Acts Tea, RV 
Haran, i. 

CHASEBA (yaceBa [BA], om. L), an unknown 
family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii., § 9),mentioned only in 1 Esd. 531, between 
the Nekoda and Gazzam of || Ezra 248 Neh. 750 f. 


CHAVAH (7M), Gen. 320 AV™8:, EV Eve. 
ADAM AND EVE, § 3. 


CHEBAR (133, yoBap[BAQ]), the name of a Baby- 
lonian stream, near which Ezekiel had prophetic visions 


. Parts of 
Uonarion 


See 


1 But cp BATTLEMENT. 

2 The Xakub-el, ‘chariot of El’ (line 22), of the Zenjirli 
Panarnmu inscription furnishes an interesting parallel. It is 
ossible, however, that Rakub (cp the Ar. xakabue, ‘a camel 
or riding’) may mean the divine steed (cp the Heb. Kériib, Ps. 


131; but see CHERUB, § 1, begin.). It is mentioned frequently 
along with the deities Hadad, El, Shemesh, and Reshef. See 
D. HL Muller’s art. in Contemp, Rev., April’ 1894. 
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(Ez. 1x [adnot. Q™8: Bapycmocl 3 323 1015 2022 483; 
on 815, which is a gloss, see TEL-ABIB). In spite of 
the apparent resemblance of the names (but note the 
different initial letters), the Chebar cannot be the same 
as the HABor (an)—Babylonia never included the 
region watered by this river—but must be one of the 
Babylonian canals (Bab. zérézi , cp bas mon, Ps. 187 z). 
This was first pointed out by Noldeke (Schenkel, 
BL, 1508 ['69]}. The final proof has been given by 
Hilprecht, who has found mention twice of the (zdrz) 
kabaru, a large navigable canal a little to the E. of 
Nippur ‘in the land of the Chaldeans,'+ 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (DY2979, so eastern reading, 
but spyortp western reading [Ginsb. /nty, to Mass, 
Rt crit. ed. 203f.; conversely Strack, Kohut 

1, BYOFY semitic Studies, 5661; yoAoAAOrOmMop 
[AEL] -adA. [2], -Aar. [D]), according to Gen. 141was 
aking of Elam, whosedominion extended as far as the SE. 
of Canaan, where five kings, of whom those of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were the chief, served him twelve years. 
In the thirteenth year, however, they rebelled, and in 
the fourteenth year they were defeated by the Elamite 
and his allies. In the sequel of the story (vv. 12-24) 
we are told how Abram with his own servants and some 
allies pursued the victorious army and rescued not only 
the captured kings but also his nephew Lot (see 
ABRAHAM, § 2). The question whether this narrative 
is trustworthy, and whether the Chedor-laomer of the 
Story and his allies are historical personages, is ruled by 
the other, as to the date of the chapter containing it. 

That the chapter is quite an isolated piece, 

2. Tis date. and formed no part of the writings 
from which the Hexateuch was composed, may be 
considered as certain. Some scholars, however, (e. ky 
Kittel) assign it to the eighth century Bc. and 
are of opinion that the author had an older writing 
before him; according to others, it is not older than 
the fourth century B.c.2 The former hold that the 
antiquity and the authenticity of the story are attested 
by the following facts :— (1) that at least the name of 
the chief king is purely Elamitic ; (2) that the Rephaim, 
the Zamzummin ( = Zuzim), and the Emim really occupied 
in ancient times what afterwards became the dwelling 
places of the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, 
whilst the Horites (Gen. 3620), according to Dt. 210 fi 
and 20 f, were the oldest inhabitants of Seir; (3) that 
AmMoRITES (g.v.), the name of the people established, 
according to v. 7, in Hazazon-tamar (= Engedi, 2 Ch. 
202), is the ancient name of the people of Canaan 
(Gen. 1516 4822 Am. 29), and that several names 
(En-mishpat, Hobah, Shaveh), words, and expressions 
not occurring anywhere else, as well as the exact 
description of the campaign (vu.5-7), bear the impress 
of antiquity and trustworthiness. 

The arguments of those who ascribe the narrative to 
a post-exilic Jew, whose aim was to encourage his 
contemporaries by the description of Abram’s victory 
over the great powers of the East, his unselfishness, 
piety, and proud magnanimity towards heathen men, 
mostly take their starting-point in the second part of the 
chapter. 

It is pointed ont that the names of Abram’s allies, Mamre 
and Eshcol, occur elsewhere (Gen. 1378 23 171g 259 3527 501 
Nu. 1323) as place names; that Melchizedek (Malkisedek) an 
Abram are represented as monotheists; and that the patriarch 
pays tithes to the priest-king, a duty not prescribed at allin Dt. 
(see 1422-29 2F1z g%), but characteristic of the post-exilic 
sacerdotal law (Nu. 18 21-28), 


The criticism extends also, however, to the first part, 


1 A tablet published by Dr. Clay in vol. jx, of Hilprecht’s 
Babylonian. Expedition of the Univ, of Pennsylvania (pl, 50, 
No. 84,1. 2). It should be added that Chebar=great, so that 
naru Kablé?jaru=Grand Canal. 

s 2 See, 2.g., E. Meyer, GA 1165.4 (84); Kure, Hex. 324 (8s); 
t, ZAW 6 323 (786); We. CH 310.4 (89); Che, ‘ 5 
tas C91), cp Se ers, ye GH Ho fi 9) ‘Bini. te He B38 

93). 
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with which we are here chieflyconcerned. It is remarked 
that there is no evidence of the historicity of the campaign 
in question, which is, in fact, as closely as possible con- 
nected with a view of Abraham which we know to have 
been post-exilic(cpELIZZER, n. Moreover, it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the names of the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah— viz., Bera’ and Birsha’ (com- 
pounds conveying the idea of ‘ evil,’ ‘ badness ')— and 
the name given in the narrative to the town of Zoar— 
viz., Bela’ =‘ perdition’ (see BELA)—perhaps also that 
of the king of Zeb6‘im, which the Samaritan text gives as 
Shem-ebed = ‘ slave-name '—are, some of them at least, 
purely symbolical and therefore fictitious. (See, how- 
ever, in each case, the special article. ) 

What is certain is this : Chedor-laomer, = Kudur- 
lagamar, is a purely Elamitic name, which is not, 
indeed, found as a royal name on the 
monuments, but is of the same type as 
Kudur-nanbundi (Kutir-nabhunte in Old 
Susian}, the name of a king who in the be- 
ginning of the twenty-third century B.C. conquered the 
whole; and Kudur-mabuk, the name of another king, 
who, probably later, was master of a part of Babylonia. 
Lagamar(u) (Lakamar) occurs as the name of an 
Elamitic deity, not only in 5 R (p. vi., coll, 6, 33), but 
also in the Inscriptions of Anzan-SuSinak,! and seems 
to be the same as Lagamal, the queen of the town of 
KiSurre (2 R pl. lx. z5¢= 146). Hence the name cannot 
be the invention of a Hebrew writer. It can hardly be 
doubted, either, that Arioch, king of Ellasar, is really no 
other than Eri-aku (z.e., servant of the Moon-god), 
the well-known king of Larsa, son of Kudur-mabuk.? 

These discoveries have opened a wide field for ingenious 
combinations. It has been observed that Kudur-mabuk is 
called in one of the inscriptions of his son by the name 
Adda-martu, ‘Father of the West.' Now, the word Martu 
being commonly used, at least in later times, to designate 
Western Asia, especially Canaan (mat Ahawi, or perhaps 
better wat Amurri, the land of the Amorifes), Adda= Father 
has been interpreted to mean conqueror, and this has been taken 
as evidence that, in a very remote period, Canaan fell under 
Elamite dominion. It is a pity that we must call attention to 
a weak pr int in this theorising. Kudur-mahuk is not the same 
as Kndur-lagamar, and-Adda-martu seems to he only asynonym 
of Adda-yamutbala, a title which the same king, as ruler of a 
western province of Elam, bears in other inscriptions (see Tiele, 
BAG123/). 

The attempts to make out the two other Eastern 
kings to be historical personages must be considered 

failures. According to Jos. Halévy, 

* Amraphel Amraphel is the fainobe Babylonian ne 
Tidal. Hammu-rabi himself. whose name is ex- 
plained in Semitic as Kimta-rapastu ('am=kimta, 
raphel =rapaltu = rapastu); whilst, according to Hommel 
(GBA 364 #.), he is Hammu-rabi’s father Sin-muballit, 
because Sin is sometimes named Amar and muéallit 
may conceivably have been condensed into fad ( phet). 
(See also AMRAPHEL.) With more confidence Shin‘ar 
is stated to be a Hebraised form of Sumer (see Schr. 
KAT). Unfortunately, this is by no means certain. 
Though Hammurabi was king of Babylon, and there- 
fore of Akkad, he was not king of Sumer so long 
as Eri-aku was king of Larsa. Not till he had put an 
end to the Elamite dominion in Babylonia could he be 
called king of Sumer, and then neither Eri-altu nor an 
Elamite king could join with him in the conquest of 
Canaan. As to Tid‘al, king of Goyim, we may read 
his name Thargal, following @®+; we, may identify 
the Goyim with the people of Gutium; we may even 
go so far as prudence permits in theorising on the latest 
discoveries : but all this does not make TIDAL (g.v.} 
‘historical. All that we can say is that the writer of 
Gen. 14 no more invented the names 
of Amraphel and Tidal (or Thargal) 


1 F. H. Weissbach, 'Anzanische Inschriften,’ in 48%. 
phil. hist. Classe der K. Sachs. Geseliscth. d. Wissensch, xii., 
Leips., 1891, p. 125 (9 of separate copy). 

2 This, rather than Rim-sia, has been proved by Schr. to be 
the coxrect reading of the name (Sitz.-ber. k. Preuss. Ak. Phil,- 
hist, Classe, 24 Oct. 1895,xli.). 
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§. Name 
Chedor- 
laomer. 


5. Conclusion. 


CHEESE 


than those of Chedor-laomer and Arioch; the former 
are very possibly corruptions of the names of historical 
personages whom we are as yet unable to ‘identify. 
Nor do we assert that the whole story is the product 
of the inventive faculty of the author. That in very 
remote times, Babylonian kings extended their sway 
as far as the Mediterranean, is not only told in ancient 
traditions {e.g., of Sargon I.), but has also been proved 
by the Amarna tablets. From these we learn that as 
late as the fifteenth centnry B.c., when the kings of 
Babylon and Assyria had no authority beyond their own 
borders and Egypt gave the law to Western Asia, 
Babylonian was the official and diplomatic language of 
the Western Asiatic nations. Hence it is not impossible, 
it is even probable, that a similar suzerainty was 
exercised over these nations by the Elamites, who were 
more than once masters of Babylonia. Our author, 
whether he wrote in the eighth century B.C., or, 
which is more probable, in the fourth, may have found 
this fact in some ancient record, and utilised it both for 
the glorification of the Father of the Faithful and for 
encouraging his contemporaries. 

So much appears to be all that can be safely stated 
in the present state of research. Scheil, however, is of 

opinion (96) that the Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 
6. Further mar (?) whom he finds in a cuneiform 
epistle was the Elamite king of Larsa who 
was conquered by Hammu-rabi and Sin-idinnam, and, 
therefore, cannot have been any other than the son 
of Kudur-mabuk, who, as king of Larsa (Ur), had 
adopted the name of Rim-sin (Eri-aku?). Pinches has 
discovered a cuneiform tablet in the Brit. Mus. col- 
lection which has naturally excited great hopes among 
conservative critics. It is sadly mutilated ; but it is at 
least clear that names which may be the prototypes of 
Arioch, Tid'al, and possibly Chedorlaomer, were knownin 
Babylonia when the tablet was inscribed. The tablet 
dates, probably, from the time of the Arsacidze; but it 
is tempting to assume that the inscription was copied 
from one which was made in the primitive Babylonian 
period. It should be noticed, however, that the form 
of the first name is not Eri-aku but Eri-(DP)[E]-a-ku, 
and that the third name is not read with full certainty, 
the second part being -m#a/, which is only conjecturally 
made into daf-mal. There is also a second tablet on 
which two of the names are mentioned again. Pinches 
reads the one Eri-é-ku (possiblyEri-é-ku-a), and the other 
Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-mal. In a third inscription the 
name Ku-dur-lah(?}-gu-[mal} appears. The second of 
the three names is mentioned only in the first tablet 
as Tu-ud-Ipl-a, where, since the Babylonian m answers 
to the Hebrew y in bynin, Pinches and Schrader agree 
in recogmising the Tid'al of Gen. 14. But not by a 
single word do these inscriptions confirm the historicity 
of the invasion ‘in the days of Amraphel.” 

[The doubts here expressed are fully justified by 
L. W. King's more recent investigations. Both Scheil's 
and Pinches' readings of the respective inscriptions are 
incorrect, and ‘though Ku-dur-ku-ku-mal (Kudur-kKu- 
Ku-mal) is styled (in Pinches' inscriptions) a king of 
Elam, there is no reason to suppose that he was a 
contemporary of Hammu-rabi. He might have occupied 
the throne at any period before the fourth century B.C. } 


theories. 


To the references already given may be added—G, Rawlinson, 
Five Monarchies, 169 7, where older works are cited: Tiele, 
BAG 65 /.: Hommel, G&A 1233 Schr. KAT? 135 F= 
COT li2z0 3 Oppert, Conpies-rendus de Cacad, des inscr. 
gdéc, 1887; Pinches, dcés 6 the Geneva Oriental Congress, 
also his paper read before the Victoria Institute, Jan. 20, 1896; 
Schr. Ueher einen altoriental. Herrschernamen' in SBAW, 
1895, no. xli.; Fr. v. Scheilin Recueil de Travaux (Maspero) 
19 tf» ‘correspondance de Hammurabi, roi de Bahylone, avec 
Sinidinnam, roi de Larsa, oh il est question de Codorlahomor 5 
cp Hommel, AAT, 173-180; L. W. King, Lettersand Lnscrip- 
tions of Hammurabi, vol, i., 1898, Cc. P. T.—W. H. K. 


CHEESE (2977) "$"N1), 18.1718; HEY, 28.1729; 
MDA, Job 10x0). See MILK. 
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CHHELAL 


CHELAL (225), one of the b’ne Pahath-moals in the 
list of persons with foreign wives (see EzRA, i. § 5 end), 
Ezra 1030 (@§ has joined Chelal with the preceding 
name Adna (ny) and reads Ardawe Xayd [B; with 
Wdawe Bb], Héevex’ HA [K], Edve wae Xadyd [A], 
Atavarne Xadpavae [L]). The] 1 Esd. 932 has quite 
different names—‘ and of the sons of Addi; Naathus, 
and Moossias, Laccunus,’ etc. (Gt, however, reads Kéva. 
Kal Ddia cat Xadapavac), See LACUNUS. 

CHELCIAS, RV Hexxias, z.¢., HILKIAH, g.v. (yeA- 


Keliac [BAQ cod. 87 Theod. }}. 

1. The father of Susanna (Hist. of Sus., vw. 2, 29, and [om. 
cod. 871 63). 

2, An ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 1 1). 

3. A priest (Bar. 17) 


CHELLIANS (yaddatwn [B], yeAewn [SA], Syr. 
buedSo)- - In Judith223 mention is made of ‘the 
children of Ishmael, which were over against the wilder- 
ness to the S, of the land of the Chellians.”. The com- 
paratively easier reading Chaldeans, which is attested, 
by @®, Syr. and Vet. Lat., is no doubt rightly con- 
sidered by Grimm to be a deliberate rectification of the 
text. See CHELLUS. 


CHELLUH, RV CHELUHI, mg. CHELUHU omba, 


Kt; amba, Kre; yeAiacoyB [1+; probably through 
the influence of eA\lac. ¥. 36]), mentioned in the list 
of persons with foreign wives (see EZRA, i, € 5, end), 
Ezral035 (yeAkeia [BN], yeAta [A]) = 1 Esd. 934. 
EV Enastbus (evao[e]tBos [BA]). 


CHELLUS (yeAoye [BA]; yeca. [8], aso [Syr.]), 


one of the places to which Nebuchadrezzar sent his 
summons, according to Judith 19. The Halhul of Josh. 
1558 may be meant; but the reading yeodous suggests 
rather CHESULLOTH or CHISLOTH-TABOR, which is 
given by Jerome and Eusebius as Chasalus or yaoedous 
(OS@), 914, etc., 30264). See CHELLIANS. Another 
identification should be mentioned. Chellus is perhaps 
the same as the place which in Jos. Ant. xiv. 14is called 
adovea, by Jerome and Eusebius adds, addovd (Os®), 


856 2118), viz. andn (Targ. Jer. Gen. 1614; cp 
Gen. 201 in Ar., and see BERED), or Elusa. Cp We. 


Fleid.) 48, n. 1; WRS, Xin. 2937. 
“ CHELOD (yeAcoyA [B], yecdatoyAa [S*], 
yedaroyA [XN], yeAcoya [A])- Very niany nations 
of the sons of Chelod’ (Judith16) assembled themselves 
to battle in the plain of Arioch in the days of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and Arphaxad (!). What we ought to 
understand by Chelod is quite uncertain. 

Vet. Lat. has Chelleuth, and Syr. has ‘against the Chaldeans,’ 


One very improbable conjecture is that xaAwy (CALNEH) is 
intended 5 another, hardly less unlikely, is that the word is the 


Hebrew 32h (‘weasel ’), and that by the opprobrious designation 
of ‘children of the weasel’ are meant the Syrians (Ew. GV 


3 543). 
CHELUE (aba, § 67, probably a variation of Caleb, 
cp below). 


(1) A Judahite, doubtless to be identified with CaLes (§ 4); 
similarly We. (Geuz. 20), who reads ‘Caleb b. Heeron’ Ch. 


4rr yadeS [BAL], Caled [Vg.] wa sd [Peih). 


tion ‘brother of Shuhah’ (4miw™ny) is not clear; @BA read 
‘father of Achsah,” possibly a correction (Ki. SBOT) . Cp the 


still further corrupt Pesh. ‘brother of Ahiah’ Gane? UM au). 
(2) Father of Ezrr, 1 Ch. 2726 (yoBové [B], yeAouB [A], xa [L)). 

CHELUBAI (12993, § 67, a gentilic [="203 : see 
1 S. 253 Kre] used instead of the proper name CALEB), 
b. Hezron, 1 Ch. 29 (o yadeB [A], 0 yaBedA [B], 0 
XdAwBi [L], wrx. [Pesh., a corruption]); see 
CALEB, § 3, CARMI, I. 

CHELUHI (yedAia [A], Ezra103s5 
Cheluhu, AV CHELLUH. 

CHEMARIM (0°13), Zeph.14 RV 2K.235 mg. 
Hos. 105 mg.; AV Chemarims, Zeph.14. Rather 
Kémarim. 


His designa- 


RV, RV™e: 
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CHEMOSH 


The original Heb. word appears also in 2 K. 285, where EV 
ives ‘idolatrouspriests,’ and in Hos. 105, where EV has ‘priests.’ 
t is also highly probable that in Hos. 44 we should read, with 
3eck ‘for my people is like its Chemarim’! (G, however, ws 
vrtAeyduevos tepevs, perhaps an error for-o¢ tepévox[Schleusner]). 
B transliterates Xwpaperu ((BA} 2 K. 4c. ; but tepeis is also 
upported, see Field, He ad ¢oc.); it apparently omits in Zeph.; 
in Hos. it had a different Heb.). Vg. varies between aruspices 
2K.) and editu¢ (Zeph. Hos.); Targ. between ypy7 (2 K. 
Jeph.) and snop ‘the ministers thereof’; Pesh. adheres to 
-OQ9. 

As to the meaning, if we appeal to the versions, we 
ind only the dim light which an unassisted study of the 
context can supply. Evidently the term was applied to 
he priests of Baal, who served at the high places under 
‘oyal authority, but were put down by Josiah. But 
what special idea did the word convey? In itself it 
neant simply ‘priests’; in Zeph.14 Kémarim and 
Kohdnim are put side by side to express the idea of a 
osriesthood of many members; and in Hos. 34 (if the 
riew proposed above be adopted) we have kémarim used 
of the priests of N. Israel, when these are spoken of 
objectively, and then £64é”, when the priests are ad- 
Iressed as an organic unity. But the word Kémarim 
yrobably also conveyed the idea of a worship which 
aad Syrian affinities. Certainly it cannot be explained 
‘rom Hebrew; -p3 does not mean ‘to be black’ (cp 
ECLIPSE), and even if it did, the ‘ black-robed ones’ is a 
nost improbable designation for ancient priests.2_ The 
word is no doubt of Syrian origin (see the Aram. inscrip- 
tions in CZS 2 nos. 113130). The primitive form is Aum, 
whence Aram. &emrdé (never used in an unfavourable 
sense) and Heb. &émdrim are normally formed. Lagarde 
(Armen. Stud. 2386) compared Arm. chourm ; but it is 
more obviously reasonable to compare the Assyrian 
tummarz, which is given as a synonym of dubaru zaka 
—z.e., ‘a clean vesture’ (Del. Ass. HWB 337 d., cp 
254 b.). The term émdrim probably described the 
Syrian and Israelitish priests in their clean vestments 
(cp @ K. 1022, the Baal festival) when ministering to 
their God. To derive it from an Aram. root meaning 
‘to be sad’ is much less natural. 

Delitzsch compares Ass. kamdru ‘to throw down’; the 
term, he thinks, describes the pries6 as those who prostrate 
themselves in worship (Ass. and feé., 41, 42; so Che. Hos. 
103, 111). Finally, Robertson Smith,’ noting that the word 
belongs to a race in which the mass of the people were probably 
not circumcised (Hrrod. 204, cp Jos. Ant. viii.103, c. Af, 1 
22) while the priests were (Dio Cassius, 7912; Ep. Barnab. 


96; cp Chwolson, Ssaézer, 2114), conjectures that Azzzr@ means 
‘the circumcised’ (Ar. Aasara, ‘glans penis ’). T K.C, 


CHEMOSH (LAIDD, in 47 WI3; on name see § 4, 
end; yamwc [B**XAFQL], amoc [B* Judg. 1124], 
; Chamos), the national god of the Moabites 
1. ornate (1K. 117, Jer. 48713). Moab is the 
meone people of Chemosh; the Moabites are 
deity. his sons and daughters (Nu: 2129; cp 
the relation of Yahwé to Israel, Judg. §xz Nu. 1129 
Judg. 1124 Is. 45rz, etc.). A king of Moab in the time 
of Sennacherib was named Chemoshnadab (A emzsz- 
nadab* cp Jehonadab); the father of Mesha was 
Chernoshmelech;* a gem found near Beiriit is inscribed 
smypab§ (cp Heb. mm, bev; Phoen. mp, joo). The 
stele af Mesha king of Moab, contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram of Israel (2K.1 3) ,in the middle 
of the ninth century B.c. (see MESHA), was erected to 
commemorate the deliverance which Chemosh had 
wrought for his people. 


1 Continue, np 1730 nbviby, ‘and thou shalt stumble, O 
priest, in the daytime’; at the close of the verse read, with 
Ruben, 720, ‘thy Thummim’ (addressed to the priest). 

2 Cp Mishna, Middoth 54. A priest who had become unfit 
for service put on black garments and departed. One who was 
approved by the Sanhedrin clothed himself in white, and went 
in, and ministered 

3 EB) sv, ‘Priest.’ 

4KB2o90f3; COT 1281. 

5 Others read Chemoshgad. 

6 Renan, Miss. de Phén. 352. 
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CHENAANAH 


The inscription tells us that Omri had oppressed Moab for a 
long time because Chemosh was wroth with his land (2. 4,4)3 
the Israelites had occupied the district of Medeha forty years, 
but Chemosh had now restored it to Moab (22. 7-9); Chemosh 
drove out the king of Israel before Moab from Jahaz (2¢. 18-21) 5 
at the bidding of Chemosh, Mesha fought against Nebo and 
took it (22. 14-17); at his command, he made war on Horonaim, 
and Chemosh restored it to Moab (#. 31-33); the inhabitants of 
captured cities were slaughtered, ‘ a spectacle(? p»4) for Chemosh 
and Moab' (2. 11,4); men, women, and children were devoted 


to Ashtar-Chemosh (72. 15-17}—the Df (see Ban); the spoils of 
Israelite sanctuaries were carried offand presented to Chemosh 
(ZL r2f 17 f+). 

The religion af Moab in the ninth centurywas thus very 
similar to that of Israel : the historical books of the OT 
furnish parallels to almost every line of the inscription. 

We learn from the OT that human sacrifices were 
offered to Cheniosh, at least in great national emergencies; 
the king of Moab, shut up in Kir-hareseth and unable 
to cut his way out, offered his eldest son upon the wall; 
the effect of this extraordinary sacrifice was a great 
outburst of Chemosh's fury upon Israel, which compelled 
the invaders to return discomfited to their own land 
(2 K. 827). Priests of Cheniosh are mentioned in Jer. 
487; the language of Mesha, *Chemosh said to me' 
(4. 14, 32), supposes an oracle, or perhaps prophets. 

The worship of Chemosh as the national god did 
not excludethe worship of other gods; Mesha's inscrip- 

tion speaks of Ashtar-Chemosh (2. 17) 
9, Other —that is, most probably, an ‘Ashtar 
Moabite gods. (Astarte) who Peeecaed in worship 
with Chemosh,? perhaps at a particular sanctuary. The 
worship of Baal-peor (Nu. 25, cp Hos. 910} was prob- 
ably a local Moabite cult—there is no ground for 
identifying the god with Chemosh. (See BAAL-PEOR. ) 
[Beth] Baal-meon (Mesha, . 9, 30; OT) was, as the 
name shows, the seat of another local Baal cult. Mount 
Nebo may have received its name in the period of 
Babylonian supremacy ; but we do not know that the 
worship of the Babylonian god was perpetuated by the 
Moabites. Cp NEBO. 


The statement of Eusehius (OS 22866 7, s,v, "Apevd) that 
the inhabitants of Areopolis in his day called their idol ’ApuyaA, 
‘because they worshipped Ares,' seems to be the product of a 
complex misunderstanding. 


In Judg. 1124, in the argument of Jephthah with the 
king of the Ammonites, 'Chemosh thy god' is set 
3. Chemosh ©V against ‘Yahwe our god' in such a 
tside of “AY 25 to imply that Chemosh was the 
ae b national god of Ammon. From many 
ieee passages in the OT we know, however, 
that the national god of the Animonites was Milcom 
(see MiLcom) while Cheniosh was the god of Moab. 
The hypothesis that Chemosh and Milcom arc but two 
names of the same god (Milcom originally a title) is 
excluded by the contexts in which they appear side by 
side (e.g., 1 K.1133}). Nor is it sufficient to suppose 
that Chemosh in Jndg. 1124 is merely a slip on the part 
of the author or a scribe for A¢@¢écow : closer examination 
shows that the whole historical argument applies to 
Moab only, not to Amnion. Whatever explanation 
may be given of this incongruity (see Moore, /udges, 
283; Bu. Richter, 80 7.), the passage cannot be taken 
as evidence that Chemosh was the god of Ammon as 
well as of the sister people Moab. The statement of 
Suidas (s.v. Xapws)} that Chemosh was a god of the 
Tyrians and Ammonites is, as the context shows, a 
confused reminiscence af 1 K. 1157. 

From the name xwsudeRnaAos, the second mythical Babylonian 
ruler after the food (rag. Hist. Gr. 2503) it has been surmised 
that the worship of Cheniosh was of Babylonian origin; the 
name of the city Carchemish on the Euphrates has heeh ex- 
plained as Citadel of Chemosh'; neither of these theories has 
any other basis than a fortuitous similarity of sound. 

Solomon built a high place for Chemosh on the 
Mount OF OtiIves (1K. 117a), where, according to 
2K. 2823, it stood until Josiah's reform— more than 
three hundred years. 








1Cp Pheen. pinwysby and ‘the Astarte in the ashera of 
E}-hamman,’ in the Mea inscription. 
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CHEPHIRAH 


During the long reign of the theory —not yet univer- 
‘ally abandoned — that all the gods of the nations were 
Nat heavenlybodies or meteoricphenomena, 

in ature of Chemosh was by some thought to be the 

emosh ; re- ‘A Bo : ; 
tations. sun, by others identified with Milcom- 
presen Moloch-Saturn; the one opinion has 
is little foundation as the other. In Roman times 
Rabbath-moab, as well as the more northern Ar-moab, : 
vas called Areopolis, and this name— perhaps originally 
mly a Greecising of Ar (Jerome)— wasunderstood as 
City of Ares.'. Coins of Kabbath-moab in the reigns of 
zeta and Severns(Eckkel, iii. 504; cp Mionnet, v. 591, 
Suppl. viii. 388) exhibit a standing warrior in whom 
-he type of Mars is to be recognised; but even if we 
were sure that the old Moabite god of the city is 
sepresented, and not the Nabataean Dusares, we could 
earn nothing about the nature of Cheinosh in OT times 
‘yom so late and contaminated a source. Confusion of 
Yhemosh with Dusares is probably to be assumed in 
-he statements of Jewish writers that the idol of Chemosh 
was a black stone—the same which is now adored by 
Moslems in the Caaba at Mecca. 

The etymology of the name Chemosh is quite un- 
mown : a fact which gives good reason to believe that’ 
ae is one of the older Semitic gods. 

D. Hackmann, 'De Chemoscho Moabitarum idolo,' 1730 (in 
Delrich’s Collectio opusculorum, 1768, pp. 17-60), Movers, 

Phonisier, 13342.4 hoz! Gétzendienst 
6.Literature. wd Gauberwesen bet den alten Hebriiern, 
176 Z. ;Baudissin, in PRE} s,v. ‘ Kemosch' 

‘with full literature); Baethgen, Bezty. 13-15. G. F. M. 


CHENAANAH (173923, § 73, ‘ towards Canaan’ (?); 


KANAAN [BL]). 

x, In genealogy of Benjamin (§ o{ii.)), 1 Ch. 7 10(xavavar [a]). 

2, Father of the false prophet Zedekiah, 1 K.2211 (xaova 
"B], xavava [A]) 24; 2Ch. 1810 (yavaava [A]) 23. 

CHENANI ('333 : cp Chenaniah), Levite officiating 
at constitution of ‘ congregation’ (see EzRA, ii. §§ 12, 13 
fl}; Neh.94 (om. B., yior yaNaNnt [for MT Bani 
Chenani, XA], ywNentac [L]). 

CHENANIAH (4775333 and 119233, § 31; [eleyoniac 
[BRL]; cp Chenani), chief of the Levites, who was 
over ‘the song,' or ‘ the carrying’ (viz., "of the ark'— 
text obscure : see Ki. and Be. ad doc.); 1Ch. 1522 
{kooNnenta [BR], yoo [A]), 27 (Kat yenentac [A], 
yonen. [L]), 2629 (ywneneia [BI], yooxeniac [A]; 
yoNenia [L}).? 

CHEPHAR-HAAMMONATI, RV Chephar-ammoni 
(WIP THD—z.e., ‘village of the Ammonite’; see 
BENJAMIN, § 3;— Kr. has MIOYN; Kapada K. 


Keelpa Kal MoNEE[B; MONE| represents also “IBY]; 
KAPHPAMMIN [A]; kamapammoona [L]), an un- 
identified place in Benjamin, mentioned with OPHNI 
[¢g.v.] Gosh. 1824 P). The name is possibly of post- 
exilic origin (cp PAHATH-MOAB). See AMMON, § 6, 
and BBTHHORON, § 4, TOBIJAH, 4. 


CHEPHIRAH ('3; in Josh. FDS; ‘the 
village'? or 'the lion'? Kad[elipa [BSA], kedeipa 
[L]), a town of the Hivites, member of the Gibeonite 
confederation (Josh. 9 17: ye@expa. [A], xed. [BF], xepypa 
[L]}), afterwards assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 1826 : 
xepetpa [A], @. [B]), and mentioned in the great post- 
exilic Hst (see EZRA, ii. § 9, § 8c.) Ezra 22g5=Neh. 7 29 
(xagtpa [A])=12 Esd. 519, CAPHIRA (or EK Teipas [B], 
» . +» kagipas [A], xe@ypa [L]), is the modern Kefireh, 
about 5 m. WSW. from el-Jib (Gibeon). 


In 1 Esd. 51g PirA (AV om. RV: weepas [B]), the second 
name after Caphira, is apparently a cdrrnpt repetition (cp @®'s 
form of Caphira). Buhl (Pad. 169) suggests that Kephirim (EV 
‘ villages”) in Neh. 62 may be the same as Kephirah. 








1 Lekach To6 on Nu.2l29._ By a strange blunder W. L. 
Bevan and Sayce (in Smith's DA(2} s.w.) have turned this intoa 
black ster, 


2 The forms Kevevta, etc., point to areading 79935 (cp 2 Ch. 
81127), whilst Texovias points to 7133) or rather to 1')D, a 
scribe's error for 4°33)3) (cp Ki., Chron., SBOT). 
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CHEQUER WORK 


CHEQUER WORK (}'2¥M), Ex. 28439 RV. 
EMBROIDERY, WEAVING 3 also TUNIC. 


CHERAN (}73; yappan [ADEL], a Horite clan- 
name (Gen.3626). See DIsHON, 
CHEREAS, RV CH@RzAS (yaipeac and yep. [Al, 


xepalac [V]), brother of TimoTueEus (g.v.), and com- 
mander of the fortress at Gazara (2 Mace, 10 3237). 


CRERETHITES (O°N}3, "N35, @ in Sam. and 


K. 0 yepeede, or [by assimilation to Pelethites] 
O yedeOGel; Vg. Ceretht ; & in Prophets kpHTec), a 
people in the south of Palestine. In the days of Saul 
and David a region in the Negeb adjoining Judah and 
Caleb bore their name (1S. 3014 xoAGe [B] yepnPes [A] 
xoppt [L]). From v. 16 it appears that the inhabitants 
of this region were reckoned to the Philistines; in Zeph. 
25 and Ez. 2516 (AV Cherethims}, also, Philistines and 
Cherethites are coupled in such a way as to show that 
they were regarded as one people. Finally, in the 
names mentioned in the prophecy against Egypt 
in Ez. 805,14 where AV gives, 'the men of the land 
that is in league,’ we should restore ‘ the Cherethites’ 
(naa ‘Dt 3 So Cornill, Toy). It is to he inferred that 
the Cherethites were a branch of the Philistines; or, 
perhaps, that they were one of the tribes which took part 
with the Philistines in the invasion of Palestine, and that, 
like the latter, they remained behind when the wave 
receded (see PHILISTINES, § 2, CAPHTOR, § 2). The 
@ translators of Zeph. and Ez. interpreted the name by 
Cretans; and in this, although they may have been 
guided only by the sound, they perhaps hit upon the 
truth.2- An early connection between Gaza and Crete 
seems to be indicated by other evidence (see GAZA). 

Except in the three passages already cited, the name 
occurs only in the phrase, ‘the Cherethites and Pele- 
thites’ (nbeq nan @ gen. PedeOGer) as the designation 
of a corps of troops in the service of David—his body- 
guard (2 S. 8181518 207 23 Kr., 1 K.13844z Ch. 1817 ; 
owuaropbraes Jos. Ant. vii. 54, etc.).8 They were 
commanded by BENAIAH, 1, and remained faithful to 
their master in all the crises of his reign (2S, 15 20 
1K.1). 

Only the strongest reasons could warrant our separat- 
ing the Cherethites of David's guard from the people of 
the same name spoken of in the same source (18, 304). 
There are no such reasons : 97595 has the regular form of 
a gentile noun ; and, although much ingenuity has been 
expended on the problem, all attempts to explain the 
word as an appellative have failed. The name Pelethite, 
which is found only coupled with Cherethite in the 
phrase above cited, also is a gentile noun; the etymo- 
logical explanations are even more far-fetched than in 
the case of the Cherethites. The presumption is that 
the Pelethites also were Philistines; 4and this is confirmed 
by the passages cited from Zeph. and Ez. ; ‘nbr is 
perhaps only a lisping pronunciation of »pysp, to make 
it rhyme with sm. 

It need not surprise us that David's guard was com- 
posed of foreign mercenaries. The Egyptian kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty recruited their corps d'éiite from 
the bold sea-rovers who periodically descended on their 
coasts; Rameses II, displays great pride in his Sardinian 


See 


1 fepiree in @ is obviously misplaced ; this version has been 
conformed to the Hebrew; hence the insertion gai ray yidy 
ris dtaPjxns ov. Davidson's view (xpyres= Put) will hardly 
stand. dG three places @ has AcBves for Put. See Cuus, 
GEOGRAPHY, § 22. | 

2 Lakemacher, Ewald, Hitzig, Stade, and others. For another 
view see CAPHTOR. 

8 [The readings vary : thus _epe@[L in 2 S. 8x8], verre. [B in 
doublet 2 S.1518), yer@e [L sf A’om. doublet yope66e. fain 
2S. 207 5 L omits and inv, 231 5 iepets {BL] and yepyOe [A] in 
rCh.1817, xope [L in 1K. 138 44])._ Variants for Pelethites 
are peAerre: [B in 2 S, 818] wpedcdGe [Avd,] «rer [B in doublet 
25, 1528], and gadreva [B] -rea [8] dadeOOe [A] in 1 Ch. 1817. L 
has uniformly peAre, but Perse in 2 S. 1518, peu in 1 Ch. 1827, 
and wAvv@iov in 2 §, 2023 5 see BENAIAH, 3g 

4 Abulwalid, Lakemacher, Ewald, ete, 
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guards, and Sardinians and Libyans are the flower a& 
the army of Rameses IJI.1_ The Philistines were more 
skilled in arms than the Israelites, and doubtless liked 
fighting better :cpItTrar the Gittite, and see ARMY, § 4. 
It is the opinion of some recent scholars that where 
David's gidsdrim (EV ‘ mighty men’) seem to be spoken 
of as a body, the Cherethites and Pelethites are meant ; 
see especially 1 K. 1 8 ro compared with v 38. This is, 
however, not a necessary inference from the verses cited; 
and conflicts with 2S, 207 (cp 1518 @). More prob- 
ably the gidsérzm were the comrades of David in the 
days of his outlawry and the struggle with the Philistines 
for independence. See DAvID, § 11. In 2 S. 2023 for 
‘Cherethites' the Heb. text (Kt.) has Carites (937).# 


In 2 K. 11419, where this name again occurs, it prob- 
ably means ‘Carians.' The Carians were a famous 
mercenary folk, and it would not surprise us to find 
them at Jerusalem in the days of Athaliah (see CARITES). 
That the soldiers of the guard in even later times were 
usually foreigners has been inferred from Zeph. 18 7. and 
from Ez. 446% : see WRS O7/CP) 2607, but also 
THRESHOLD. For mercenary troops in post-exilic times 
see ARMY, § 7. 


Literature,—Dissertations by Joh. Benedict Carpzov Goon); 
and Hen. Opitz (1672), in Ugol. Shes. 27423 77., 457 7. 5J.G. 
Lakemacher, Oéservationes Philologica, P, U1. (1727), pp. $¥-443 
Conrad Iken, Dissertationes Philologico-Theologice (1749), pp. 
zim-132; B, Behrend, Die Kret? und Plett; thre inhaithiche 
Bedeutung und Geschichte ('88)—extract from AGW (’87), 
pp. 47-153 5 Riietschi, ‘te 8 268 7% G. F. M. 


CHERITH (11"3, yoppae [BAL]; yoppa [Ozom.]}. 
ELIJAH (g.v.) has just informed Ahab of the impending 
drought, when we are abruptly told that ‘ Yahwé's word 


came unto him, saying, Get thee hence' (Ze, pre- 
sumably from Samaria), 'and turn to the east (app) 


and hide thyself in the torrent-valley of Cherith which 
is before (andy) Jordan’ (1K.1735). This occurs in 
the first scene of the highly dramatic story of Elijah. 
In the second he appears in the far north of Palestine 
—at Zaréphath, which hardly snits Robinson's identifi- 
cation (BR1558) of Chérith with the Wady el-Kelt 
(which is rather the Valley of Zeporm [g.v., i.]), at 
least if these two scenes stood in juxtaposition from the 
first. Besides this, the two names eé# and Cherith 
begin with different palatals and since the expression 
* before Jordan’ is most naturally explained ‘to the E. 
of the Jordan,'4 it is plausible to hold with Prof. G. A. 
Smith that the scene of Elijah's retreat must be sought 
in Gilead (AG 580), Let us, then, look across 
the Jordan eastward from Samaria (where Elijah may 
have had his interview with Ahab). The Wady 'Ajliin 
and the Wady Rajib have been proposed by Thenius; 
the Wady el-Yabis by Mithlau, But, as C. Niebuhr 
(Gesch.1291} points out, Elijah would certainly go to 
some famous holy place. Of the burial-place of Moses 
(Niebuhr) we know nothing ; but 1K.193 9 suggests 
that the sanctuary was in the far south. It is true, 
Eus. and Jer. (OS 30269 11828) already place Cherith 
(Xoppa, Chorath) beyond Jordan. Josephus, however, 
makes Elijah depart "into the southern parts' (Ant. 
viii. 132). What we have to do is to find a name which 
could, in accordance with analogies, be worn down and 


1 Many other examples in ancient and modern times will occur 
to the reader. 

2 In 28.2023 Kt. 9m_is perhaps not a purely graphic 
accident 5cp alsor S.30z4 L yoppe, ete. 

3 Tupeby in geographical and topographical expressions means 
commonly East; cp 1 K. 117 K 23 13 Dt.8249 Gen. 2319 25 
1S, etc. Besides the vaguer meaning of before (e.g¢., Gen. 1612) 
it is sometimes made definite by the addition of a word or of an 
expression in order to denote a particular direction--¢.g., Josh. 
158. the mountain before the Valley of Hinnom westward 
(Zech. 144), and the Mount af Olives, which is 4e/ore Jerusalem on 
the East (07j22) :cp Nu.21zx Josh. 1824. Lastly, it is used in 
the sense of overlooking, cp Gen. 1816 1928 Nu. 2328 (cp Dr. 
on 1 Sam.157, Di. on Josh.177, and especially Moore, Judges, 
163). In z: K.173, Mp7p, ‘castward,’ should be corrected to 
MAW, ‘towards the desert’ (as 194).] 
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corrupted into p43, Such a name is pjan, Rehoboth. 
The valley of Rehoboth (the Wady Ruhaibeh) would 
be fitly described as psp ‘xp-by, ‘fronting Misrim’ 
(see MIZRAIM) ; cp Gen. 25:8, The alteration of pp 
into y7vn was made in order to suit the next story, in 


which ZEPHATH (g.v,) had been already corrupted into 
ZAREPHATH. T.K.C. 


CHERUB, plural form Cherubim (2493, 0°75, 
D393; yepoyB, xepoyBle]im, -[e]in [BAL]; ety- 
1. Late Jewish mology disputed ; Ps. 1043 may allu e 

to a popular [post-exilic] identification 

angelology. of AI73 and 3439, but Zerwd being, 
like ypdy, a loan-word, a Hebrew etymology is in- 
admissible). In the composite system of Jewish angel- 
ology the cherubim form one of the ten highest classes 
of angels, while another class is distinguished by the 
synonymous term ‘living creatures’ (Zayyéth), These 
two classes, together with the ’ép4annim or ‘ wheels,’ are 
specially attached to the throne of the divine glory, and 
it is the function of the cherubim to be bearers of the 
throne on its progresses through the worlds. The 
Jewish liturgy, like the ‘Te Deum,’ delights to associate 
the ‘ praises of Israel’ (Ps.223[4]) with those offered to 
God by the different classes of angels, and singles ont 
for special mention in a portion of the daily morning 
service the 'éfhannim, the hayyéth, and the séraphim. 
We find an approachto this conception inthe Apocalypse, 
where the four {wa (Rev. 46-8), though— like the twenty- 
four mpeg Bdrepo.—they are always mentioned apart from 
the angels, and discharge some altogether peculiar 
functions, are yet associated with the angels in the 
utterance of doxologies! (Rev.485 11-1419 a 

A similar view is suggested in the 'Similitudes' in 
Enoch, in one passage of which (6 lz0f.) « the cherubim, 
seraphim, and ’G6phannim, and all the angels of power’ 
are combined under the phrase ‘the host of God,' and 
unite in the ascription of blessedness to the ‘Lord of 
Spirits,’ while in another (chap. xl.) the ‘four faces on 
the four sides of the Lord of Spirits" (a reminiscence of 
Ezek. 16) are identified or confounded with the arch- 
angels. Elsewhere, however, a somewhat different 
view is presented of the cherubim. They are the sleep- 
less guardians of the ‘throne of His glory' (717) ; they 
are the ‘ fiery cherubim' (14:2), and together with the 
seraphim (exceptionally called ‘ serpents,’ dpdxovres) are 
closely connected with Paradise, and placed under the 
archangel Gabriel (207). From these facts we gather 
that in the last two centuries B.C. there were different 
ways of conceiving the cherubim. Some writers had a 

stronger sense of the peculiarity of 

. Cag i aod 8 the nature of the cherubim than 

‘ 2 others, and laid stress on such points 

as their connection with the divine fire, and with Paradise 

and its serpent-guardians. Whence did they derive a 
notion so suggestive of mythological comparisons? 

The most reasonable answer is, From the earlier 
religious writings, supplemented and interpreted by a 
not yet extinct oral tradition. A tale of the serpents by 
the sacred tree (once probably shpent-demons) may 
have been orally handed down, but the conception of the 
fiery cherubim in God's heavenly palace is to be traced 
to the vision in Ezek. 1, and to the account of the 
* mountain of God’ in Eden, with its ‘ stones of fire’ and 
its cherub-guardian, in Ezek. 2813/16. These two 
passages of Ezekiel form the next stage in our journey. 
The latter must be treated first, as being evidently a 
faithful report of a popular tradition. Unfortunately 
the received Hebrew text is faulty, and an intelligible 
exegesis of the passage is rarely given. Keil, for 
instance, admits some reference to Paradise, but feels 

1 The differences between the g@a of Revelation and those of 
Ezekiel, both as to their appearance and as to their functions, 
are obvious. But without the latter how could the former have 
been imagined7 The traditional Christian view that the apoca- 


\yptic ¢@a symbolise the four Gospels can hardly be seriously 
lefended. : 
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obliged to infer from the epithet ‘ that covereth’ (42pm) 
that ‘ the place of the cherub in the sanctuary (Ex.25 20} 
was also present to the prophet's mind.’ Nor is the 
difficulty confinedto this epithetand to the equally strange 
word (nein) which Vg. renders '‘extentus,' and EV 


* anointed’ (so Theodot.); the opening phrase 3>nwx, 
whether rendered ‘thou wast the cherub’ or (pointingny 
differently) * with the cherub,'? baffles comprehension. 
It is necessary, therefore, to correct the text of vv. 13 fZ 
16d; we shall then arrive'at the following sense :— 

‘Thou wast in Eden, the divine garden; of all 
precious stones was thy covering —cornelian,etc.; and 
of gold were thy . . . worked; in the day when thou 
wast made were they prepared. To be.. . had I 
appointed thee ; thou wast upon the holy, divine moun- 
tain; amidst the stones of fire didst thou walk to and 
fro.2 Then wast thou dishonoured (being cast) out of 
the divine mountain, and the cherub destroyed thee 
(hurling thee) out of the midst of the stones of fire.’ 

The sense now becomes fairly clear. We have here 
a tradition of Paradise distinct from that in Gen. 2 and 
3. Favoured men, it appears, could be admitted to 
the divine garden, which glittered with precious stones 
(or, as they are also called, ‘stones of fire’) like the 
mythic tree which the hero GilgameS saw in the 
Babylonian epic,® or like the interior of the temples of 
Babylon or Tyre,4 or like the walls and gates and 
streets of the new Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. But 
these privileged persons were still liable to the sin of 
pride, and such a sin would be their ruin. This Ezekiel 
applies to the case of the king of Tyre, who reckoned 
himself the favourite of his god, and secure of admission 
to Paradise. '* 

The idea of the passage is closely akin to that ex- 
pressed in Is.1413-z5. The king of Babylon believes 
that by his unique position and passionate devotion to 
the gods he is assured of entering that glorious cosmic 
temple of which his splendid terrace-temples are to him 
the symbols. Towards Marduk he is humility itself, 
but to the unnamed prophet of Yahwé he seems proud 
even to madness. From that heaven of which in his 
thoughts he is already the inhabitant, the prophet sees 
him hurled as a lifeless corpse to an ignoble grave. 
This is just what Ezekiel holds out in prospect to the 
king of Tyre, and the destroying agent is the cherub. 
How different this idea of the cherub from that of the 
apocalyptic ¢@a, ! 

We have again a different conception of the 
cherubim in Ezekiel's vision (Ez.1).5 The prophet 
has not the old unquestioning belief in tradition, and 
modifies the traditional data so as to produce effective 

1 symbols of religious ideas. Out of the 
3. Ezek, Ff elaborate description it is enough to 
select a few salient points. Observe then that the one 
cherub of the tradition in ch. 28 has now become four 
cherubim (cp Rev. 46-8), each of which has four faces, 
one looking each way, viz. that of a man, a lion, an ox, 
and an eagle, and human hands on his four sides. 
They are'not, however, called cherubim, but hayyéth 


1 So Co., following @BAQ, Sym., but in other respects reading 
v. 14as ahove. 

2 According to the ordinary view which makes the Tyrian 
prince a cherub, the plumage of the cherub of Ezekiel's tradition 
was resplendent as if with gold and precious stones. But surely 
it was not merely as a griffin, nor as a griffin's fellow, that the 
Tyrian prince was placed (as the prophet dramatically states) in 
Paradise, hut as one of the ‘sons of Elohim’ 5 and the covering 
spoken of is a state-dress besprinkled with precious stones+ 
‘Stones of fire' means ‘flashing stones,' like the Assyrian aba 
isézz, ‘ stone of fire,’ one of the names of a certain precious stone 
(Friedr. Del. Par. 118), 

3 Tablet IX. See Jeremias, Jedubar-Nimrod, 30. 

4 For Babylon see Nebuchadyezzar’s inscription, R P(2) 3104, 
where he describes the beautification of the temple E-sagila at 
great length. Gold and precious stones are specially mentioned. 


or the temple of Tyre see Herod. 244 (the two brilliant pillars). 
Gold was also lavishly used in the temple of Solomon. 


a There is a second description in 10e-217, but it is theattempt 
of a later writer to improve upon Ezekiel's account, and to pre- 
are the yay forw.2o, WV. 14 should he omitted as avery care- 
ess gloss. See Cornifl, and on v. 14 cp Davidson. 
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(‘living creatures’),until we come to 93, and Ezekiel 
tells us (1020) that he did not ‘know that they were 
cherubim’ till he heard them called so by God (102). 
By this he implies that his own description of them 
differed so widely from that received by tradition that 
without the divine assurance he could not have ventured 
to call them cherubim, Sometimes, however, he speaks 
of them in the singular (‘the living creature,’ 120-22; 
‘the cherub,’ 931024, if MT is correct), apparently to 
indicate that, being animated by one ‘spirit,’ the four 
beings formed but one complex phenomenon. The 
fourfold character of the cherub is caused by the new 
function (relatively to the account in ch.28) which is 
assigned to it; in fact, it has now become the bearer of 
the throne of God (more strictly of the ‘firmament’ 
under the throne 12226), But the whole appearance 
was at the moment bathed in luminous splendour, so 
that the seer needed reflection to realise it. We will 
therefore not dwell too much on what must be to a 
large extent peculiar to Ezekiel and artificially symbolic, 
and in so far belongs rather to the student of biblical 
theology. All that it is important to add is that the 
divine manifestation takes place within a storm-cloud, 
and that a fire which gives out flashes of lightning burns 
brightly between the cherubim; also that there are 
revolving wheels beside the cherubim, animated by the 
same ‘spirit’ as the living creatures, and as brilliant as 
the chrysolith or topaz; and that in his vision of the 
temple Ezekiel again modifies his picture of the cherubim, 
each cherub having there but two faces, that of a man 
and that of a lion (4118 f). 

Another group of passages on the cherubim is found 
in the Psalter, viz. Ps. 1810 [xr £] 801[2] 991, and to 

he latter we may join not only Ps. 
4, Some post- : : 

“ae , 223 [4 but phrases in 18.44 2S.62 
exilic Passages. 5 Chis K. 191g (= Is. 37:6). 
All these passages are post-exilic.! In the first we read, 
“He bowed the heavens and came down, and thick 
clouds were under his feet ; he mounted the cherub and 
flew, he came swooping upon the wings of the wind.’ 
That there is a mythical conception here is obvious, 
but it has grown very pale, and does not express much 
more than Ps.10434. The conception agrees with 
that of Ezekiel; the cherub (only one is mentioned, but 
this does not exclude the existence of more) is in some 
sense the divine chariot, and has some relation to the 
storm-wind and the storm-clonds. The other psalm- 
passages appear at first sight to give a new conception 
of the cherubim, who are neither the guards of the 
‘mountain of God,’ nor the chariot of the moving 
Deity, but the throne on which he is seated. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the phrase ‘ enthroned 
upon the cherubim’ is not simply a condensed expres- 
sion for ‘ seated on the throne which is guarded by the 
cherubim.’ Both in the Psalter and in the narrative- 
books it is the heavenly throne of Yahwé which is 
meant, the throne from which (as is implied in Ps. 
801[2] 991 and 2K. 1915) he rules the universe and 
guides the destiny of the nations. That is the only 
change which has taken place in the conception of the 
cherubim; they have been definitely transferred to 
heaven, and, strictly speaking, their occupation as 
bearers of the Deity should have gone, for the ‘ angels’ 
are sufficient links between God and the world of men 
Or rather there is yet another point in which the cherub 
idea has been modified; it is indicated in Ps. 223(4} 
where, if the text is correct,2 Yahwk is addressed as 
‘enthroned,’ not upon the cherubim, but ‘upon the 
praises of Israel.’ The idea is that the cherubim in 
heaven have now the great new function of praising 
God, and that in the praiseful services of the temple, 
where God is certainly in some degree present, the 

1 In the three passages from §. and 1Ch, the phrase Iw 
O°3937 has been interpolated (cp ARK, § 3. 

2 See Che., Ps.), ad Zec., where the text of the deeply 
corrupt verse 1s restored with some confidence. 
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congregation takes the place of the cherubim. This at 
any rate agrees with later beliefs, and may be illustrated 
by the direction in Ex. 2520 (P)that the faces of the 
cherubim on the ark shall be ‘ towards the mercy-seat’ 
(Aapporeth). The meaning of the priestly theorist (for 
the description is imaginary, the ark having long ago 
disappeared) is, that the cherubim are a kind of higher 
angels who surround the earthly throne of Yahwé and 
contemplate and praise his glory. It is also stated 
that their faces are to be ‘one to another,’ and, if 
we add to this that they have to guard, not Yahwé, 
but the sacramental sign of his favour, we get three 
points in which the cherubim of the priestly writer are 
closely analogous to the seraphim of the vision of Isaiah 
(Is. 6). 

We now come to the cherubim in the temple of 

Solomon. Carved figures of cherubim were prominent 
», in the decoration of the walls and the 
5. eer doors, and two colossal cherubim stood 
emmple. in the déir or ‘adytum,’ where they 
‘formed a kind of dais, one wing being horizontally 
stretched towards the lateral wall, whilst the other over- 
shadowed the ark, a felicitous arrangement resulting in 
charming effects’! (see 1 K. 623-35). Obviously they 
are the guards of the sacred ark and its still more sacred 
contents. Cp TEMPLE. 

There is no record of any myth which directly 
accounts for the temple-cherubim. But an old tradition 

said that after the first human pair had 

6. story.ise been driven out of the divine garden, 

Yahweé ‘stationed at the east of the 

Garden of Eden the cherubim and the blade of the 

whirling sword,’? and the function of these two allied 

but independent powers was ‘to guard the way to the 

tree of life‘ (Gen.324). | Neither in this case, nor in the 

preceding one, is any account given of the physiognomy 

of the cherubim. In the height of the niythological 
period no such account was needed. 

We see therefore that the most primitive Hebrew 
myth described the cherubim as beings of superhuman 
power and devoid of human sympathies, 
whose office was to drive away intruders 

ment. from the abode of God, or of the gods. 
Originally this abode was conceived of as a mountain, 
or as a garden on the lower slopes of a mountain, and 
as glittering with a many-coloured brightness. But 
when the range of the supreme god’s power became 
wider, when from an earth-god he became also a 
heaven-god, the cherub too passed into a new phase ; 
he became the divine chariot. We have no early 
authority for this view, but the age which produced the 
story of Elijah‘s ascent to heaven in a fiery chariot 
(2K.211} may be supposed to have known of fiery 
cherubs on which Yahwk rode. At a still later time, 
the cherubim, though still spoken of by certain writers, 
were no longer indispensable.? The forces of nature 
were alike Yahwe’s guards and his ministers. Mythology 
became a subject of special learning, and its details 
acquired new meanings, and the cherub-myth passed 
into an entirely new phase. 

There is much that is obscure about the form of the 
primitive Israelitish cherub. It was in the main a land- 
animal, but it had wings. That is all that we know, 
though a probable conjecture (see below) may lead us 
further. As to the meaning of the cherubim, they have 
been thought to represent the storm-clouds which some- 
times hang around the mountain peaks, sometimes 
rush ‘on the wings of the wind,’ sending forth arrow- 


7, Develop- 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art ix Jud@a 1245. 

2 The sword is not the sword of the eherubim hut that of 
Yahweé; it is the same with which he ‘slew the dragon’ (Is. 
271). Marduk, too, has such a sword (see Smith. Chald, 
Gen. 86]’80], and the illustration, opp. x14). 

3 In Hab. 88 a very late poet speaks of Yahwé as riding, 
not upon a cherub, but upon horses. This is areturn toa very 
old myth (see tablet 4 of the Babylonian Creation epic, p. 52, 
Zimmern’s restoration in Gunkel’s Schépf 411). 
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like flashes of lightning. This theory is consistent with 
the language of Ps. 189 f Ez.14/f 24, and the passages 


in Enoch. but hardly explains the symbolism of the 
8. Origi cherub in its earliest historically known 
» Origin. forms. At any rate, we can affirm posi- 


tively that the myth is of foreign origin. Lenormant 
thought that he had traced it to Babylonia, on the 
ground that &zrddu occurs on a talisman as a synonym 
for 2d, a common term for the divine bull-guardian of 
temples and palaces. This theory however is not con- 
firmed as regards the derivation of amp (see ZA les 7 


[’86]). We may indeed admit that Ezekiel probably 
mingled the old Palestinian view of the cherub with the 
analogous Babylonian conception of the divine winged 
bulls. But, sofar as can be seen at present, the early 
Hebrew cherub came nearer to the griffin, which was 
not divine, but the servant of the Deity, and the origin 
of which is now assigned to the Hittites of Syria.2 The 
idea of this mythic form is the combination of parts of 
the two strongest animals of air and land— the lion and 
the eagle, and a reminiscence of this may perhaps be 
traced in the reference to these animals in Ez, lro. It 
was adopted by various nations, but to understand its 
true significance we must go, not to. Egypt nor to 
Greece, but to the Hittites, whose originality in the use 
of animal-forms is well known. The Hittite griffin 
appears almost always, in contrast to many Babylonian 
representations, not as a fierce beast of prey, but seated 
in calm dignity like an irresistible guardian of holy 
things. It is only on later Syrian monuments that the 
Sun-god is represented in a chariot 4 drawn by griffins, 
which agrees with a statement respecting the Indian 
sun-god in Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius (348). 
The Egyptians imported this form, probably from Syria 
or Canaan at the beginning of the New Empire, but 
the griffin never acquired among them the religious 
significance of the Sphinx. The Phoenicians, and 
probably the Canaanites, and through them the Is- 
raelites, evidently attached greater importance to the 
griffin or cherub, and it is said that among the dis- 
coveries at Zenjirliin N. Syria(see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, 
§ 2) is a genuine representation of this mythic form as 
described in Ez.4118 #5 Whether the sculptured quad- 
ruped with a bearded human head, Assyrian in type, 
discoveredby M. Clermont-Ganneau in the subterranean 
quarries in the north of Jerusalem,‘ is rightly called a 
cherub seems very doubtful. 


For a general sketch of the different conceptions of winged 
composite animals, see B. Teloni, ZA 6124-140 Cox], and cp 
Furtwangler’s art. in Roscher, Lex., cited already 5 also, for OT 
criticism, ” Vatke, Die Rel, des AT, 329-334 L35]. T. K. C. 


CHERUB (1493; yapoyB [BS*A]}, a town or 
district in Babylonia, unless Cherub-Addan- OTe 
should be taken as one name, Ezra259 { (yap poyc [ 
xepoyB [AL])=Neh. 76 (yepoyB [N¥*#A], ay. (i) 
=1 Esd. 36 (yapaadadan [Bl], Gecostiian [L], 
yapa a8adap [A]), where the former two of these 
names are run together (CHARAATHALAR, RV CHAR- 
AATHALAN) and the names are regarded as personal 
rather than as local. 


CHESALON (nope ; yackwn [B] -cad. [AL]), 
on the N. side of Mount Jearim, one of the places 


1 See Lenormant, Les ovigines, 11127. 5 Schrader, COT 
140; Frd. Del. Par. 153; Che. /s.(5) 2207 f. Delitzsch, 


however, still holds to a connection between 22 and Ass. 


Rurithu (i) = kardbu ‘mighty’ (Ass. 7WB, ®. Sayce com- 
pares the quasi-human wing ed pers Tepresented on _As- 
syrian walls as fertilising the tree life,’ the date-palm (C722. 
Mom 1023 cp Tylor, PSBA, 12383 7 [1889-90]). 

2 Furtwangler, j - Roscher, Lex, Bd. ii,, art. ‘Gryps. 

3 Rakib’el (D. H . Miiller) or perhaps "Rekab! el or Rakkab’ el 
(G. Hoffmann) is one of the (gods of the Syrian district of 
Ya’di (Zenjirli inscriptions) Hoffmann explains Rekah’el 
‘charioteer of El’ (2.4, 11[’96], 252). 

4 Furtwangler, in Roscher, Lex. Bd. ii, (ze? sup.); cp Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, AyAvos, 44h 

5 SeeZd 9 420f [94]. 6 Rev. crit., 16 Mai, 1892. 
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CHILMAD 


which in Joshua (1510)mark the northern frontier of 
the tribe of Judah. It is the modern Kesid, 2087 ft. 
above sea-level, on a high ridge immediately to the S. 
of the Wady Ghurab, and about half-way between 
Karyat el ‘Enab (Robinson’s Kiriath-jearim) and Eshi‘ 
(Eshtaol). (See Rob. BR 230 3154.) In the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome, who place it on the border, the one 
in Benjamin and the other in Judah, it was ‘a very large 
village in the confines of Jerusalem’ (OS, Xadacwyr, 
Chasalon). Stanley (SP 496) fitly compares the name 
and situation with that of Chesulloth or CHISLOTH- 
TABOR (9. ). 


CHESED (3¥3, yacad [PD], yaczad [A], yazad 
[L]), son of Nahor by Milcah (Gen.2222), the eponym 
of a branch of the Chaldeans. See ARAM, § 3, 
ARPHAXAD. 


CHESIL pa), Josh. 15 30=194, BETHUL. 
CHESNUT (}92Y), Gen. 8037, RV PLANE. 


CHEST. 1. JX, in 2 K. 129 f. uo f]=2 Ch. 
248 #, used of a box with lid (nda, see Door) and 
hole (in) into which money might be dropped (rAwc- 
COKOMOC [BAL], @HcAypoOc [Jos. Ant. ix.82]). The 
same word is used of acoffin (Gen. 5026, see DEAD, 
§ 1), and of the Ark of the Covenant (see ARK, and cp 
COFFER). 

2. mona ya Ezek. 2724, EV ‘ chests of rich apparel,” 
but though 393 (see TREASURE Housg), like Onaaupds 
(Mt. 21x), might conceivably mean a repository for 
costly objects, yet the parallel expression ‘ mantles (not 
‘ wrappings,’ as RV) of blue and broidered work’ shows 
that 373 must mean ‘garments,’ or the like. + and ; 
are so easily confounded that we need not hesitate to 
read 433 (Che.}, rendering ‘robes of variegated stuff.’ 


See EMBROIDERY, and cp DRgss, § 4, 


CHESULLOTH (MAPD3), Josh. 1918. See Cxts- 
LOTH-TABOR. 
CHETTIIM (yertieim [ANV]), 1Macc.11 AV, 


RV CHITTIM. See KITTIM. 
CHEZIB (1°33), Gen. 38 st. 
CHIDON (]5'3), 1 Ch. 189. 


CHIEF, CHIEFTAIN. The former, like ‘ captain,’ 
is often used in AV as a substantive with a convenient 
vagueness to render various Heb. words (such as 
io, WN, 13D, psp) which appear to be used in a more or 
less general sense. 

For ‘chief ruler’ or ‘chief minister’ 2S. 818 2026 1 Ch. 52) 
cp Priest and Prince; for ‘chief man’ (rp&ros Acts 28 7), sed 
Meira jand for ‘chief of Asia,’ (Acts pair see ASIARCH. 


CHIEFTAIN occurs only in Zech. 97 12 5f: RY for aby, for 
which see DUKE. 


CHILDREN, SONG OF THE THREE. See 
DANIEL, §§ 19, 22. 

CHILEAB (ands, § 4), son of David (2S. 33). In 
1Ch. 31 he is called DANIEL (¢.v. 4). 


See ACHZIB, I. 


See NACHON. 


CHILIARCH (x1Mlapyoc [Ti. WH]), Rev. 1938 
RV™8. See ARMY, § Io. 
cHILION (153; § 74, yedAatoon [L]}, and 


MAHLON pe MAadAWN [BAL], § 74), ‘sickness’ 
and ‘ wasting,’ the names given to the sons of Naomi 
in the narrative of Ruth (Ruthl2 KedAatwn [BI, 
yeAewn [A]; % 5 yeAarwn [B], yeAewn [A]; 49 
yeAaton LB], yaidewn [A])- 

CHILMAD (1953, yapman [BAQ]}, Ez. 2723, MT, 
usually supposed to be a place or land not far from 
Assyria. If this be correct, it must at any rate be some 
fairly well-known place or land. But no name re- 
sembling Chilmad occurs anywhere else, and, as two 


1 Cp Ass. durrumu, ‘variegated cloth’ (Muss-Amok). 
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CHIMHAM 


corruptions of the text have already been found in this 
verse (CANNEH, SHEBA, iii.), we may presume a third. 
Read with Targ. 'and Media' (~m). Less probably 
Gritz, ‘Babylon and Media’ (mo bas}; Mez and 
Bertholet, ‘all Media’ (+ 45). b3 should be dis- 
regarded. It came from 3 the scribe began. to 
write $34 too soon. + fell out owing to the 4 which 
precedes ; restore }. T.K.C. 

CHIMHAM (13193, §§ 66, 77, or [28.19 41} 3103, 
or [Jer. 4117 Kt.] DNNa—i.e., if the text is right, 
‘blind’ [cp owas, cwcus fuct, and note Nestle's view 
on the Aramezean origin of BARZILLAI]; YOAMAAM 
[B], yanaan [A], aximaam [L], ayimanoc, i 
Ant. vii.1114; in Jer. 4117 -yamaa LB], -yama [KI], 
-yaMaaM [AQ"]), one of the sons of the Gileadite 
Barzillai, in whose stead he entered the service of David 
{2S.1937 [38]/ yaam [B*] 40 [4z]). Most probably 
his real name was Ahinoam (noyynx); note the ) in 
Jer.'s form, the 7 in 28., the Gr. forms with ay: and », 
and the Egyptian form (? see below) with n-ma (Che.). 
Following Ew. (Hist. 3216), Deans Stanley and Plumptre 
have supposed that he carried on the family tradition of 
hospitality by erecting at Bethlehem a khan or hospice 
for travellers (see Jer. 4117, napa nm, RV: « lodging- 
place of Chimham'). This view, however, is based 
on the faulty reading nj. This should be corrected 
into niva. which is the reading of Jos. (see Ant. x. 95), 
of Aq., and of the Hexaplar Syriac (see Field), and 
has been adopted by Hitzig and Giesebrecht. In the 
text represented by @§ [see Swete] the 4 in mymy had 
become a 3. Gidroth-chimham—z.e., ‘the hurdles, or 
sheep-pens, of Chimham'—seems a probable name 
for a locality in a pastoral district. *Chimham’ (or 
Ahinoam?) is appended to distinguish this Gederoth 
from other places of the same name. It is just 
possible that the family of Chimham or Ahinoam 'had 
property there. Among the names of the places in 
Palestine conquered by Seti I. we find Ha(?)-ma-he-mu, 
‘the city of Kaduru in He(?)-n-m4,’ which may Zossébly 
belong to the same place (WMM As. wu Eur. 193, 
202),—v2s., Gidroth-chimham (Sayce, Pat. Pal 157), 
or rather Gidroth-ahinoam. T. K.C.—-§. A.C. 

CHIMNEY (278), Hos. 133. See Coat, § 3, 
LATTICE, §2 (1). 

CHINNERETH (M1))3, in Josh.1827 yenepeé [B], 
xenepwe [AL]; 1935, keneped [B], yen. [L], 
yenepod [A]; in Dt., M9931, ‘from Chinnerefh’ ; 
MAXANaped LB]. ato mayenep. [AF], atro x. [L]), 
the name of one of the ‘fenced cities’ of Naphtali 
(Josh.1935). Possibly it is also referred to in 1K. 
15 20, where we should perhaps read 'and Abel-beth- 
maacah, and Chinneroth, and all the land of Naphtali.’? 
It is of great antiquity, for it occurs under the form 
Rn-nu-m-tu in the list of places conquered by 
Thotmes IIT, n, 34 (P2545; WMM As. uw. Zur. 
84). It is also given (1), with the prefix ‘sea of,' 
to the Galilean lake (Nu.3411 [yevapa BF, -epe? 
AL] Josh. 1327); (2) to the same inland ‘ sea' 
without that prefix (Dt.317, cp Josh. 11z and see below). 
The site of the town can no longer be identified. 

Jerome identified it with Tiberias (0511229); some rabbins 
with a town at the S. of the lake called Beth-jerach (probably the 
Tarichwa of Josephus). Others included Sanbari (the Senna- 
bris of Jos. B/ iii. 97) under the designation ; a third extended 
the application of the name to Beth-shean (Ber radbba, 
par. , Wunsche). This vagueness sufficiently shows that 
nothing was known as to the site of the ancient town. Cp 
Neubauer, Géog. Tals, 214 f- 

On the derivation of Chinnereth, see GENNESARET. 

T. K.C. 

1 The Kt. reading nina, Jer.4117, may safely be disre- 
garded. : 

2 sbnm3 pae-ba neva me niin MT’s mya may conceal 
nul. &, in 2Ch. 1614, however,, presupposes np; ninap 
(tds meptxdipous; see Ki., SBOT) . e 
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CHISLOTH-TABOR 


CHIBNEROTH ([Gins.] AYN}3 or [Ba.] N33, the 
‘pluralis extensivus' of CHINNERETH) is the name 
applied (1), with the prefix ‘sea of,’ to the Galilean 
lake in Josh. 123 (xevepe? [BFL], xevv. [A]), (2), with- 
out this prefix (cp Dt. 817}, to the same lake in Josh. Ile 
(kevepw [B], xevepefOe [A], -e9 [FL]), (3), in the spelling 
CinNnEROTH (AV only), to a district (?) in Naphtali 
laid waste by Benhadad king of Damascus (1 K. 1520, 
xevepeO [AL], xefpa [B]). See City,§2(f.),n. The 
second and third passages need a brief comment. In 
1K, 1520, Ewald (Hist.2290, n. 6) explains ‘ all Chin- 
neroth ' to mean the W. shore of Lake Merom and the 
Sea of Galilee and of that part of the Jordan which 
flows between those lakes; Thenius, the basin which 
extends from Lake Merom to the upper point of the 
Sea of Galilee. Such a large extent of meaning, 
however, is improbable. Unless we adopt the cor- 
rection suggested 'above (CHINNERETH) it is best to 
suppose Chinneroth to mean here the shores (or the W. 
or E. shore alone) of that famous lake. In support of 
this explanation, the second passage mentioned above 
(Josh. 112) may be appealed to. 


The text, however, is not quite correct. The rendering ‘in 
the Arahah south of Chinneroth' (RV) can hardly be defended. 
The difficulty lies in 233, for which it is better with Di, to read 
7a) (GBAFL awévavri); we shall then get the phrase ‘in the 
Arabah over against Chinneroth.' This may be a designation 
of the fertile plain called e/-Ghueeir, the GENNESARET of the 
Synoptic Gospels, in which the town of Chinnereth was presum- 
ably situated. Cp GENNESARET, and JUDAH UPON JORDAN. 


CHIOS (yioc [Ti. WH]: Chzus), the beautiful and 
fruitful Seze, the central member of the triad of large 
islands lying off the coast of Asia Minor. It has little 
connection with biblical history, but the solitary mention 
of it (Acts 2015) very clearly indicates its geographical 
position. Paul returning from Macedonia, to keep 
Pentecost at Jerusalem, touched at Mitylene in Lesbos ; 
next day he was ‘over against’ Chios (xarnyrjcapyey 
dyrixpus Xlov) ; probably somewhere about Cape Argen- 
num. mod. Asprokave, which was a place of anchorage 
(Polyb. 168). On the third day at Samos. The ship 
evidently anchored each night and sailed with the early 
morning breeze, which prevails generally in the Agean 
during the summer, blowing from the N. and dying 
away in the afternoon. Therun from Mitylene to Chios 
is something over 50m. Herod's voyage as related in 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 22, in the reverse direction, illustrates the 
apostle's journey. 

Strabo describes the town as having a good harbour with 
anchorage for eighty ships (645). Paul possibly lay becalmed 


in the channel (ahout 7m. wide), and may not have landed. The 
island was noted for its wines (Straho, 645, 657). W. J. W. 


CRISLEU, RV Chislev adps, in Assyr. Kisilivu, 
cp KAT 380, in Palm. Sos DeVog. Syr. Cent. 
nos. 24, 75): Zech.7x yaceAey [ABT], -ciA. 
[Reach], -cA. [*], pacidey or rac, [X*]); Neh. 11; 
cexeHAoy [B], -yena, [B*%-], -yeHd [8*], yeceAcy 
pxeene). yacenAoy [A], yacadey [L]). AV has 

SLEU in I Macc. 154 452 (yaceAev [ANS#V], -cad, 
[&*], but yaceAeoy [A in 452]). See Month, § 5. 


CHISLON (203 ‘ confidence’? yachwn [BAFL]), 
the father of EFlidad (Nu. 3421). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR (W2E7M5D9 ; § 99 ‘loins’ or 
‘flanks’ of Tabor; cp Aznoth-tabor, ' ears’ or {peaks 
of Tabor; yaceAwoaid [B], -cakwO Badwp [A], 
-CEAAA® ,82.8cp [L]), Josh 19x2 or in v. 18 CHESUL- 
LOTH (mibp> i yacadkwe@ [B], ayaceA. [AL]), lay 
on the border between Zebulun (Josh.19x2} and 
Issachar (v. 18). It is the Xaloth (HaAw@} of Josephus 
(B7 iii. 31 Viz 44), the Chasalus or Xacerovs of 
Eusebius and Jerome—described by them as a small 
village on the plain below Mount Tabor, 8 R. m. from 
Dioczesarea or Sepphoris (OS@914 9425 22359). It is 
represented by the modern /&séZ, 460 ft. above sea 
level, 7 m. SW. from Sepphoris, 54 m. N. from Shunem, 
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CHITHLISH 


and nearly 3 m. W. from the base of Mount Tabor. 
The name has been suggested as an emendation for 
Matcadrw@ or Mesoadw@ in 1 Macc. 92 and of Chellus 
in Judithlg (see CHELLUS). The position of the place 
on the main road N., in the pass between Tabor and 
the hills of Nazareth, explains its strategical value, as 
witnessed in its various appearances in history. 


CHITHLISH (W*9N3), Josh. 15 4oRV, AV KITHLISH. 


CHITTIM (0D°F3), Is. 231 AV, etc.; Gen. 104 
Kirti (g.v.). 
CHIUN (7193) and SICCUTH (M30), Am. 526 RV, 


"Yea, ye[O house of Israel] have borne Siccuth your 

;¢_ king, and Chiun your images, the star of 
be pares your god.’ AV, RV™8: differ by rendering 
* TDD, ¢ the tabernacle (of).' These words 
have long been a puzzle to scholars. The primary 
question is, whether they should be considered appella- 
tives or proper nouns. The problem is ancient, as 
appears from the phenomena of the versions (see below, 
§ a). Into the syntactical and exegetical difficulties of 
Vv. 26, taken with its context, we cannot here enter; our 
object is to consider the explanation of the abqve- 
mentioned words offered by Schrader (Sé. Kr. 324 
{('74], and COT 2:4: f.), which, though widely accepted, 
fails to satisfy some good critics. According to Schrader's 
theory mad is to be pointed map and PPD VB: the former 
representing the divine name Sakkut, the latter Kaiwan. 
Oppert had already recognised in Chiun the Babylonian 
Kaiwan, and this identification may be regarded as 
almost certain. The word is of frequent occurrence in 
Babylonian mythological and religious texts as the name 
of the planet Saturn. It is of uncertain meaning and 
etymology. 

Other Semitic peoples have preserved the same name, prob- 
ably as loan words, for Saturn is called by the Mandzans jRv2s 
by the Syrians ae 4, and by the Persians Kazwdx (for 
references to the occurrence of the word in Babylonian texts, see 
Jensen, Koszzol. 111 #7). 

The name Siccuth presents much greater difficulties. 
Schrader has shown that the name Sak-kut, which is 
probably the same as the Siccuth of the text, is used in 
a Babylonian list as a name, or an ideographic writing, 
for the god Ninib (2R. 57 40). | Ninib, however, appears 
to be the god of the planet Kaiwanu or Saturn (see 
Jensen, Kosmol, 136 f° ; Lotz, Quest. de hist, Sabbati, 
27 f-). We seem, therefore, to be brought to the con- 
clusion that Sakkuth and Kaiwan are the same (which 
would be still more clear'if it could be shown with 
certainty that Sac-v8, 2 R. 32 no. 3 Z 25, might be read 
Sak-kut, as Oppert and Schrader believe). Not all the 
steps in the argument made to connect Salr-kut and 
Kaiwan are perfectly clear. Still, indirect confirmation 
of the correctness of the result has lately come to hand, 
the two words having been found together in a mytho- 
logical text. In the Surpa texts Sak-kut and Kaiwanu 
are invoked together (4R. 52 col. 4 4 9; cp Zimmern, 
Beit. sur Kenntniss der Bad. Rel., 1896, p. 10 2. 179). 
In this text at least the two words Sak-kut and Kaiwan 
appear together as they do in Amos. 

[Not improbably, according to Che., there is a reference to 
Saccuth-Kaiwan in 2K. 1730 (see SuccorH-BenoTu) and 
another to Kaiwan in a passage of Ezekiel. ‘The image of 
jealousy' in Ezek. 835 is pot a possible title; pyxxp seems to 
be a corruption of 83, The word for ‘image’ is 72D; it was 
probably a statue of Kaiwan which Ezekiel saw (in ecstasy) 
‘northward of the altar gate' in the outer court of the temple, 
unless indeed Sp (IpoL, § 1c.) should rather be pys—ie., 
lamassu, one of the names for the colossal winged bulls which 
guarded the entrances of Assyrian and Babylonian palaces and 
temples (cp Ezek. 835 where, however, read 8193, ‘at the 
entrance’ with Gra. for mx42). At any rate, we now seem to 
know thk period to which the interpolation of Am.526 refers 
(see further Che., £.xZ. Times, 10 142, Dec, ’98)). 

The connection of Siccuth and Chiun with the Baby- 
lonian name and the ideographic value for the planet 
Saturn agree well with their juxtaposition in Am. 526, 


and if ‘5x ann and pony are transposed, the verse 
7-19 





CHOIR 


recomes at least intelligible (see Schr. 24,, and cp Orelli, 


zd loc.). The phenomena of @'s text, however, and 
also those of the MT, suggest the inference 
2. Text. iat 


2 there may, be a more deeply-seated 
corruption (see AMOS, § 13). ' 

[For the nyaq of Heb. text BAQ Symm. give Thy oKyvyjy— 
hey nap (cp Acts 743), Pesh. ohans, Aq. ovoxcacpovs, 
Theod. rh» Spacw, Vg. tadernaculum, Tg. (Lag.) my3°p, which 
confirms MT. For vo (Heb. text and Tg.), Aq. and Symm. 


have xtotv, Theod. dnovpwow Veg. tnaginem (for @ see REm- 
PHAN) The pointing of MT ‘seems to he suggested by that of 


pipw, § abomination ’==‘ idol"; cp nba, For references to recent 
sritics see AMOs, § 13, and cp Che., xg. Jan. 1897, pp. 42-44.] 
R. W. R. 

CHLOE (yAou [Ti. WH]), a woman of whom 
nothing is known, save that ‘ they of Chloe’ (o1 yAouc) 
were the first to let Paul know at Ephesus of the 
division which had arisen in the Corinthian church 
«1 Cor. 122). 

Whether she belonged to Ephesus or to Corinth, who the 
members of her household were, whether even she was a 
Christian or not, are questions on all of which only conjectures 
can be offered. It is possible, hut hardly probable, that 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus (1 Cor. 16174) may have 
been servants of Chloe. 


CHOBA (xwBa [BA], yaBa(n)> gad ced [Lag] 
tem. [Walton]}, called in Judith154/ Chobai 
(ywoBar [BX°#A], ywBa [N8*]. in 155 ywBa [BRA], 
hs Quy [Lag.]), 1s mentioned in connection with the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 
(Judith 44). | Reland (p. 721) proposed the Coadés of 
the Tab. Peut. near Jericho, a site that would agree 
with both the Greek and the Syriac of Judith 44; and 
in connection with it Conder (PEF Mem. 2231): points 
to the ruin et Mekhubby and the cave'Arak el Khubby 
on the Roman road 3 m. from Y#ésds (see THEBEZ) and 
rr from Beisén, 


CHOENIX {yoiniZ; in Ezek. 4510 f. @®42_ for 
BATH), a measure of capacity Rev.66 RV™gs. (EV 
*measure'). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CHOIR. The subject of the hereditary choirs, or 
better, guilds of singers is considered elsewhere (see 
PSALMS). We content ourselves here 
1, Members. with the Talmudic statements relative to 
the Temple choir in the narrower sense of the word, 
postponing, however, the question of choral psalms. 
The Talmud affirms that the choir in the Second 
Temple consisted of not less than twelve adult Levites. 
nine of whom played on the instrument called the 
Kinnor (lyre?), two on the Nebel (lute?), while the 
remaining one heat the selsélim (cymbals). This 
number might, however, be exceeded on the occasion 
of festivals (Mish. Zvach. 23-5). No statement is made 
as to the number of the singers whom these musicians 
accompanied, from which Gratz infers that the instru- 
mental and the vocal music were performed by the 
same persons. This seems to illustrate Ps. 921f2] 3[4] 
(Che. )— 
Good is it to give thanks to Yahwb 
To make melody to the name of thk Most High, 


To the sound of the horn and the lute, 
To the sweetly sounding notes of the lyre. 


Certainly the most important duty of the choir of 
Levites was the service of song. The Talmud also 
states that boys' voices were called in to modify the 
deep bass of the men's voices. The choir-boys did not 
stand on the platform with the Levites. but lower down, 
so that their heads were on a level with the feet of the 
Levites. They were sons of persons of rank in Jeru- 
salem (‘yy wyypr3a, Talm. #rach., 136). See Gratz, 
Psalmen, 65 f-; Del., Ps. 26, 372; and cp MUSIC, 
§i3f 

cap duty of the choir is briefly summed up in Neh. 
1224 2Ch.523. It is niinds dba, #.e,, to raise the 
2. Dut strain of praise (Halléli=praise ye) and 

y: thanksgiving (Hodi=give ye thanks). See 
HALLEL, CONFESSION, § 3. The formula of § thanks- 
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CHOLA 


giving which served as a refrain in the later eucharistic 
songs was, ‘ For he is good, for his loving-kindness is 
for ever’ (2 Ch. 513 73 6 Ezra3 11 Jer. 3311—the last 
passage has been expanded by a late writer—and cp 
the psalms beginning ‘Give thanks unto Yahwe’). 
Were there any female singers in the temple choirs? 
From Neh. 76/ Peritz infers that there were (‘Women 
in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ /BZ 17148[’98}). 


, Strange to say, the word 'choirs' occurs hut once and only 
in RVmg. Mattaniah (if this mg. is right) was {over the 


choirs’ (MT: nN), Neh. 128. Del. (Psadsmen 26), Ry. and 


Kau. (HS) however, give 'choir' as the rendering of pjjn 
in Neh. 123 where RV has ‘companies that gave thanks.' 
This may be Accepted, but the mg. ‘ choirs’ in 128 is but a con- 
fession of the great improbability of MT. Neither pjs>7 nor 
nvvn (which Ry. and Kén, prefer) can he naturally defended. 
Read nyjin-by, ‘over the thanksgiving’ (Battch., O1., Guthe). 
EV in Neh. 28, therefore, virtually corrects the text. G@L ém 
tov cEopodoyjoewv : GBNA pointed NED (eri tov xepav). Cp 
Neh. 1117, and see MATTANIAH, 2, T.K.C. 


CHOLA (yada [B]), Judithi54 RV, AV CoLa 
(g.v.). 

CHOR-ASHAN, RV COR-ASHAN (wy), 18.8030. 
See ASHAN and Bor-ASHAN. 


CHORAZIN (yopazein [Ti. WH] Mt. Ilex Lk. 1023 
Eus. OS@!30377 ywp.). In these two passages Jesus 
calls woe upon Chorazin and Bethsaida (and immediately 
after on Capernaum) as towns in which his wonderful 
works have produced no effect. From his direct address 
to all three, they appear to have lain together within his 
sight. Jerome (OS@ 1147 Chorozain) places Chorazin 
2 R.m. from Capernaum (Euseb. 12 R.m., but this 
seems a copyist's error). In his commentary on Is. 91 
Jerome describes the town as on the shore of the lake — 
like Capernaum, Tiberias, and Bethsaida. From this 
Robinson (22 8359 f-) argues for the site at Tell Ham. 
But about 1 m. N. of Tell Him, in a shallow 
wady running from the Lake into the hills, there are 
black basalt ruins, including those of a large syna- 
gogue, with Corinthian columns, which bear the name 
Kerazeh (PEF Mem. 400-2). Now, Willibald (722) 
says that he went from Capernaum to Bethsaida, thence 
to Chorazin, and thence to the sources of the Jordan—a 
course which, in spite of what Robinson asserts, suits 
Kerazeh as it does not suit either Tell Hiim, or any 
other site on the Lake. Accordingly, most moderns, 
since Thomson discovered the site in 1857, agree that 
Kerazeh is Chorazin, and take Jerome's statement as 
either vague or inaccurate. (Robinsonthinks the name 
may have drifted from Tell Htim to Kerazeh.) Jesus 
calls Chorazin a city and treats it as comparable with 
Tyre and Sidon. The ruins are extensive, and there 
are traces of a paved road connecting the site with the 
great trunk road from Capernaum to Damascus. 

The Bab. Talmud (Afenahoth 83a) praises the wheat of 
Chorazin (gy43 cp Neuhauer, Géog. Tadwe, 220). Inthe days 


of Eusebius and Jerome Ge and 400 A.D.) the place was in 
ruins. Willibald found a Christian Church there. Gq, As, 


CHORBE (xopBe [BA]), 1 Esd. 512 RV=Ezra2g 
ZACCAI. 

CHOSAMEUS (yocamaoc [B] -omaioc [A]. 
Jastinn 10905 0A(45 Qxdans) [Syr-]), TEsd. 932. The 
name follows Simon (=Shimeon in || Ezra 1031), and 
hence may represent one of the three names in Ezra 
1032 otherwise omitted in 1 Esd. Possibly in a poor 
MS only the final 3 of Malluch and the third name 
Shemariah were legible, and out of these the scribe made 
Choshamiah (Ball, Var. Agoc.). Otherwisethe name has 
arisen from Hashum (nin), v 33; but the Syr. Gerry 
still remains a difficulty. . 


CHOZEBA, RV Cozesa (1333), 1Ch.4224. See 
ACHZIB, I. 
CHRIST (0 ypictoc [Ti. WH]), Mt.24 See 


MESSIAH, § 2, end. 
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CHRISTIAN, NAME OF. We can readily under- 
stand that the followers of Jesus confessed to the name 
of their Master whenever occasion arose. On the other 
hand, the time, the place, and the circumstances of the 
origin of the name Xproriavds as a specific designation 
are obscure. According to Acts1126 the matter seems 
a simple one; but, with this passage before us, it is 

remarkable how seldom the name 
1. Infrequency. occurs elsewhere in the records of 
early Christianity. In the NT the only other places 
where it is found are Acts 2628 and 1 Pet.416._ It is 
certainly not-alluded to in Acts 54x; for ‘the name’ on 
account of which the apostles here suffer dishonour was, 
as we are expressly told in v, 40, the name of Jesus. 
This passage, accordingly, belongs to the same category 
as Mk. 937 4z—where, besides, the words ‘ because ye 
are Christ's’ after éri r@ dvéuari ov (so Ti.) may be 
merely the explanatory marginal gloss of some early 
reader — andMk. 1833. In Ja. 27 also, the ‘honourable 
name’ by which the readers are called is not the name 
'Christian,' but the name of Christ himself as their Lord; 
for the expression is to be explained in the same sense 
as Am, 912 (‘ the heathen, which are called by my name’) 
—viz., by reference to 2S, 1228 (‘lest . . . it he called 
after my name'). A\ll passages of this class must here be 
left out of account, inasmuch as they do not presuppose 
the specific name ‘ Christian.' The name is presupposed, 
as far as the N T is concerned, only in Lk. 622(76 dvopae 
bpdv), 

Outside of the NT, according to the exhaustive re- 
searches of Lipsius,! the name does not occur in either 
of the epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome; it is 
absent from Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, Tatian, and the Cohortatio ad 
Grecos, The Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, as also 
the Catholic Acts of Peter and Paul, have it only ina 
few passages of later insertion; so also with the Gnostic 
writings. As aword in regular use it makes its earliest 
appearances in the Apologists — Justin, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Minucins Felix—and in the ‘ Epistle to 
Diognetus,' in Ignatius, who uses also the word Xptor- 
tavicués, in the 'Martyrdom of Polycarp,' in the 
Catholic «#pyyua Ilérpov, in the letter of the churches of 
Lugdiinum and Vienna (Eus. HE 5:z /), in Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria. To this list 
must be added the passage in the Teaching of We Twelve 
Apostles (124), discovered after the publication of 
Lipsius's essay 

Lipsius, it is true, points out allusions to the existence 
of the name ‘ Christian' in older writings. As far as 
Hermas, however, is concerned, the only valid passage 
is Sim, ix. 174. 

The phrase is ért 7@ dvépare Tod viot rod Oeod Karciobar, 
Such expressions as To Gvoua TOG viod Tod Ocod opety (ix. 132% 
145 f 16 3) or Aap Pavey (ix. 137) or pepey (Polycarp, 6 3) do not 
necessarily presuppose the word Xproriavds, and the simple 
phrase 7 évoma dopety (Siz. ix. 132), or méaoxey ded. 7d Svoma, 
Or évexa Tov ovoparos (ix. 283 5 ; Vis. ili. 19 21), in several cases 
is clearly in juxtaposition to the words 7b évoza Tod vied Tod 
6c00 OF rod xupiov (Sim. ix. 133, 28 2-6; Vis. iii. 52). 

Even 1 Clem.143 /. cannot with certainly be taken in 
the sense which is so abundantly plain in Justin (4 fol, 
14): Xporiavoi etvar xarnyopoipeda* 7d dé ypyorov 
piceicbar ob Sixatov. This play upon words seems, 
besides, to be sufficiently explained by the consideration 
that xpnords had at that time the same pronunciation 
as xpisrés. Tertullian (A¢.3; Ad Nat.13), however, 
expressly says that the Gentiles perperam or corrupte 
pronounced it Chrestiant. Xpyoriavol is the reading in 
all three NT passages of the uncorrected N; it pre- 
ponderates in the inscriptions; and Justin, according to 
Blass (Hermes, 1895, pp. 465-470), associates this word 
with xpyords in his Apology (i. 44649 ; ii. 6, where, as he 
says, kexphcOat ought to be read), just as in his Dialogue 
with Trypho he associates it with ypiev. Blass con- 


1 "Ueber den Ursprung u. d. 4ltesten Gehrauch des Christen- 
namens*? Gratnlationsprogramm der theologischen Facult&t 
Jena fiir Hase, 1873, pp. 6-10. 
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jectures from this that the Pagans to whom the 
Apology is addressed had derived the wosds ‘ anointed, 
followers of the anointed,’ which were mysterious to 
them, by a popular etymology from xpyerés ; and Justin, 
for simplicity's sake, accepted the derivation without 
seeking to correct it. 
We have thus seen that the name was left unused by 
a series of Christian writers at a time when it was already 
F familiar to the younger Pliny (Zzst. 10 
ca Roesinle. 96 [97]) in 172 A.D., to none (Ann. 
y origm. 1544) im 116-117 A.D., and to Suetonius 
(Nero, 16)in x20 a.D. The plain fact is that they did 
not need it. For designating their community there lay 
at their command an ample variety of expressions,? such 
as 'brethren,' ‘ saints,’ 'elect,' 'called,' ‘ that believed,’ 
‘faithful,’ ‘ disciples,’ 'they that are in Christ,’ 'they that 
are in the Lord,’ 'they that are Christ's, and ['any .. . 
of the way'?]. It follows that, notwithstanding its 
absence from their writings, the name of Christian may 
very well have originated at a comparatively, early time. 

It can hardly, however, have been current at so early 
a date as that indicated in Acts 1126. 

The famine predicted at that time, according fo Acts 1128, 
occurred in Palestine between the years 44 and 48. (The belief 
that it extended over the whole of the habitable world is a mis- 
take.) The prediction itself must, of course, have been earlier. 
Indeed, the expression 'which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius,’ may be held to imply that it was made before the 
accession of that emperor— that is to say, before 47 A.D. With 


this it agrees that the death of Herod Agrippa I. (44 a.p.) is 
mentioned in the following chapter (12). 

Some fifteen years later, or more, the claim to be 
‘of Christ' was made by a single party in Corinth 
(1 Cor. 112). 

Presumably certain personal disciplesofJesus had firstapplied 
this designation to themselves, whilst denying to Paul the right 
to be so called, as also his right tothe apostleship (2 Cor. 107). 
Paul, on the other hand, takes great pains to establish the right 
of alf believers in Christ to the esignation (1 Cor. 113 323 5also 
722 15 23 Rom. 81 Gal. 329 524). 


Thus it can hardly have been already a current name. 

As for Jesus himself, it is permissible to doubt whether 
he used in their present forms such expressions as we 
now find in Mk.9374: 1313—that is to say, with the 
emphasis upon his own name. The theory that he pre- 
supposes the currency of the name ‘ Christians’ in Lk. 
622 is absolutely excluded by the consideration that, 
ac'cording to the same gospel, he does not himself lay 
claim to the name of Christ till later (920), and even then 
wishes it to be kept secret, and further that, according to 
the same author (Acts 1126}, the name ‘ Christians’ did 
not arise till a considerable time after his death. 

All this makes it more than doubtful whether the 
writer had even here any trustworthy authority for 
assigning the occurrence to so early a date. His reason 
for doing so may have been simply that the founding 
of the first Gentile Christian church seemed to be the 
most likely occasion for its coming into use. 

The suddenness with which the name,‘ Christian’ 
becomes one of frequent occurrence in the writings of 

the apologists shows that the word first 
3. Used by and became necessary for Christians in their 
with Pagans. dealings with Pagans. In speaking to 
the latter, such periphrases as 'those of Christ’ were 
found to be inadequate : a definite name was wanted. 
In fact, it is probable enough that the name came from 
the heathen themselves in the first instance. With such 
a view of its origin Acts1126 fits in very well. At all 
events, the name did not come from the Jews. These 
were still looking for their Messiah. By using a name 
which signified ‘ those of the Messiah,’ they would by 
implication have justified the sect that regarded Jesus 
as such, and so have stultified themselves. Even Herod 
Agrippa II., notwithstanding his Greek training and the 
indifference towards his ancestral religion which this 
carried with it, could not have gone so far; moreover, 
he still held by Judaism to the extent at least that he 

1 ddeAgol, dyror, exAexToé, KANTOL, meTTEvoVTES, WiTTOL, pabyrai, 
ot év Xpror, of Syres ev Kupie, oF TOV Xprorod, of THs 650d Svres. 
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insisted upon King Azizus of Emesa and King Polemo of 
Cilicia being circumcised before being allowed to marry 
his sisters Drusilla and Berenice (Jos. Amd. xx.713 [8§ 
139, 145f]). If, accordingly, the saying attributed to 
him in Acts 26282 is authentic, the name * Christian ' 
must by that time have become so thoroughly established 
that its etymological meaning was no longer thought of. 
The whole scene. however, is in full accord with the 
tendency of Acts (see AcTs, § 51) to set forth Paul's 
innocence, and at the same time the truth of Christianity, 
as accepted by the Roman authorities; and this of course 
is more effectively done by the mouth of a Jew. An 
obvious parallel is the statement of Herod Antipas in 
the gospel by the same author (Lk.236-15); but its 
historicity is open to grave suspicion, 'both in view of 
what we know of Herod's relations to John the Baptist 
and in view of the fact that the story is absent from the 
other gospels. Even if Paul's meeting with Herod 
Agrippa II, is historical, the word Xpsorcavds may very 
easily have come into the narrative out of the author's 
own vocabulary. We are informed by the same writer 
(Acts 245) with much greater precision that 'sect of the 
Nazarenes' (aipests rov Nafwpaiwy) was the name given 
by the Jews to the Christians, as we learn also from 
Tertullian (Ado. Mare. 48) and Jerome (inJes. ch. 5:8 7. 
497 525). It was not till afterwards that the expression 
was restricted to a particular sect of Christians—a fact 
by which Epiphanius allowed himself to be misled. He 
tellsus (Her. 299) that the Jews, in their public prayers, 
which were offered three times daily in their synagogues, 
pronounced a solemn curse upon this sect—a curse 
which, as we learn from Justin (az. 16and elsewhere), 
and indeed as we see from the nature of the case, applied 
rather to all Christians.2. Its Hebrew name, Birkat-ha- 
Minim, shows that the Jews had still another name for 
the Christians—and this name could also be Graecised 
into Mivaioz. 
As for the place where the name Christian arose, the 
apparent Latin termination used to be thought to point to 
a western, indeed (Tac. Ann. 1544) to a 
4. Place of Roman, origin ; at that it was there that 
origin, the name first came into use is by no 
means said by Tacitus, whilst in such a word as 
Herodian, ‘Hpwéeavés (Mk. 36 and elsewhere), we have 
evidence that in the Greek-speaking domain this col- 
loquial Latin formation of personal names (e.g., Caesa- 
riani), in incorrect imitation of forms like Pompeiani 
(where the z is part of the root), was not unknown. 
The ancient Greek grammarians recognise the termina- 
tion -avdés for derivatives from town and country names, 
and even designate it specially as the réaos ’Aowavés, as 
being met with, not in Greece itself, but in Asia 
(Buttmann, Ausf, Gr. Sprachlehre, § 11954; many 
examples in Lipsius, 13-16). In this matter, therefore, 
Acts 11 26 is not open to criticism (yet see above, § 2). 
The time at which the name arose could not with 
assurance be placed earlier than 79 A.p., even if a certain 
5. -- inscription (which hisappeared soon after 
°- Pompeii jts discovery) at Pompeii, on the wall of 
imscription. , building (at first supposed to have been 
a Christian meeting-house), had actually contained the 
letters #RISTIANI. 
This reading might very well have been a derivative from the 
tolerably frequent proper name Chrestus (see above, § n ; but, 
in point of fact, the reading is only a conjecture, and, according 


to Kiessling's original transcription (which is still extant), the 
word really was cerist7re—whatever that may mean. 


The architecture of the house shows it to have been 
an ‘inn’ (caupona), provided even with a ced/a mere- 
tricia, where, accordingly, it ishardly likelythat Christian 


1 The best-attested reading, év dAtyw pe weiBerg Xprotcavdy 
motpoat (unless we are to read, with TR, yerée@at or, with A, 
mei, Or, to conjecture with Hort, mémo:@as (instead of pe 
weiGecs) 1S perhaps mast easily explained as a Latinism : ‘you 
are persuading me somewhat to act the part of a Christian’ 
(Christianum agere; so Potwin, Bibl, Sacr, 1889, p. 562,4). 

2 This solemn curse is said to have first taken shape at Jabueh 
in the time of Gamaliel ii, (80-177 A.D.). 
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meetings would have been held; in fact, the inscription, 
which begins with the words, ‘ Vina Nervii,’ was prob- 
ablv an advertisement of wines.? 

An answer to our question can, therefore, be hoped 
for only from examination of the history of the Christian 
The character of these 


ersecutions. ‘ : 
6. Early per- has been placed in an entirely new 
secutions, light by the proposition of Mommsen 


in 1885 (dm. Gesch. 5520, n.), which has since then 
been more fully and elaborately developed by him 
in Sybel's Hist. Ztschr. 64389-429 ['g0], and accepted 
by C. J. Neumann (Der. rém. Staat a. d. Allgem. 
Kirche, 116 ['90]}) and by Ramsay (chap. 10, § 5) 
—that ‘the persecution of the Christians was always 
similar to that of robbers.' On this view, every pro- 
vincial governor had, without special instructions, the 
duty of seeking out and bringing to justice /atrones, 
sacrilegos, plagiarios (kidnappers), and fures (Dig. 
i. 1813 xlvili. 134), and for this end was invested, over 
and above his ordinary judicial attributes, with a very 
full power of magisterial coercion, which was not 
limited to definite offences, or to a regular form of 
process, or to any fixed scale of punishments. Only, 
as far as Roman citizens were concerned, banishment 
was forbidden, and the capital penalty was reserved for 
the judgment of the emperor. 

i. Legal Status of Christians. — Whileactually throw- 
ing into still further obscurity the date of the origin 
of the Christian name, this discovery of Mommsen's 
(above, § 6) sheds much light upon the question of legal 
position. ‘The points on which the scholars named, as 
well as others, are agreed are, briefly, these. Among the 
duties of a Roman citizen a fundamental place was held 
by that of worshipping the ancestral gods. By these in 
the earliest period were meant only those of .the city of 
Rome ; but subsequently those of Latium were included, 
and finally all those of Italy and Greece, as soon as 
they had been formally recognised by decree of the 
senate. Non-citizens were forbidden to proselytise to 
strange gods, but not to worship them, so far as this 
did not appear to be of danger to the state. The 
Christian religion, however, was held to be dangerous 
in this way, as denying the existence of the gods of the 
state. The Jewish religion was, strictly, under the 
same ban; and, therefore, circumcision was laid under 
severe penalties by Hadrian, and, as far as non-Jews 
were concerned, by Antoninus Pius and Septimius 
Severus also. For themselves, however, the Jews, 
apart from the prohibition by Hadrian just mentioned, 
possessed religious freedom on the ground of special 
privileges conceded to them, particularly by Julius Caesar 
and Augustus, in accordance with the favoured position 
which they had enjoyed, long before the Roman rule, 
in Egypt and elsewhere in the East. These privileges 
included exemption from military service, which would 
have interfered with their strict observance of the 
sabbath, and exemption from the obligation to appear 
before the courts on that day. When Caesar, on 
account of suspected political activity, suppressed 
cuncta collegia preter antiquitus constituta (Suet. Ces. 
42), the Jews were expressly exempted. New corpora- 
tions in the older (z.¢., senatorial) provinces required 
the sanction of the senate; in the imperial provinces 
still under military government that of the emperor 
himself was doubtless sufficient. It is probable that 
burial societieshad a general sanction from the senate. 
Apart from these, however, there were many societies 
which had never obtained any special concession. 
They were left alone if they did not appear to be 
dangerous ; but at any moment they could be suppressed 
by the police. In the cases of those which had been 
sanctioned by the senate, suppression was made lawful 

1 So Victor Schultze, Z. 4 Kirchengesch. 1881. pp. 125-130 
and also, as regards the text, C/Z 4679 (71). The inscriptio: 
ought not, therefore, to be relied on, as it is still relied on by 


Ramsay (Church\3) chap. 12, § 5, p. 268, and S¢. Paul, chap. 15, 
§ 1, ed. 1896, p. 346). 
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only by a new senatorial decree. Now, the Christians 
could never have obtained such a concession, for their 
aligion did not belong to the class of permitted re- 
gions. In their case, accordingly, the well-known 
ule (Deg. xlvii.221) did not apply: (‘ permittitur 
enuioribus stipem menstruam conferre, dum tamen 
emel in mense coeant . . . sed) religionis causa coire 
on prohibentur, dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
enatus consultum, quo illicita collegia arcentur.' 
“hey had, therefore, to hold their meetings simply on 
ufferance, and were never for a moment free from the 
isk of police interference. Still, they did not expose 
hemselves to persecution or to death merely by holding 
authorised meetings. For such an offence these 
venalties were much too severe. When a sodalitas 
f this sort was broken up, unless its object had been 
n itself criminal, the members were subjected only 
o a mild punishment. In fact, they were allowed 
o divide among themselves the fnnds of the society, 
vhich were confiscated in the case of all capital offen- 
1€8, Persecution and capital punishment fell to 
he lot of the Christians, therefore, only because their 
‘eligion was regarded as criminal. In the case of 
Roman citizens it implied a violation of the duty to 
vorship the gods of the state; in the case of pro- 
‘fncials who were not citizens, d@edrys as against the 
ocal gods of the place was in like manner implied. 
wn a (legally) very lax sense they were accused of 
acrilegium, which originally meant only theft of sacred 
»bjects. Over and above this, all Christian subjects 
were chargeable with the offence of refusing to worship 
-he Emperor, an offence legally construed as majestas, 
or crimen dese majestatis— more precisely, as majestatis 
Imperatorum—the majestas populi Romani not being 
couched by this class of offences. Thus, either as 
iacrilege or as majestas, Christianity could at all times 
2e prosecuted, and—certainly in the case of non- 
sitizens, probably also in that of citizens—-by the mere 
2xercise of arbitrary coercive power. The penalties 
inder either charge were, approximately, the same. 

ii. Correspondence of Pliny and Trajan.—Thus we 
zain a new light on the correspondence between Pliny 
ind Trajan (see above, § 2).. Let it be premised that 
oy the flagitia (2), as may be gathered from the 
allusion in the words ¢ébum promiscuum et innoxium 
'7), were certainly intended the epude’ Thyestee and the 
concubttus Oedipodet, which, as we learn from Justin 
' Apol. 126 212) and other writers of the second century, 
vere laid to the charge of the Christians. Acts208 
already appears to be intended to meet the familiar 
accusation. The story ran that before the beginning of 
these orgies all lights were put out. Pliny's question, 
then, whether the mere fact of being Christian (nomen 
ipsum), or whether only the crimes associated therewith 
ought to be punished, is, from what we have seen, 
already answered in the first sense, and is so decided 
by Trajan also. On the other hand, Trajan's injunction, 
conguirendé non sunt, with which also is to be associated 
his order to disregard anonymous letters of accusation, 
is an important mitigation of the law, as is his other 
direction that a Christian who formally renounces his 
Christianity by sacrificing to the images of the gods 
shall be exempt srom punishment. Such a degree of 
favour could, from the nature of the case, never be 
shown to the robber or to the thief, with whom, 
nevertheless, the Christian is classed. Let it be 
noted, also, that Pliny had no difficulty in deciding on 
his own responsibility the earlier cases that came 
before him (2-4). His reference of the matter to the 
emperor was first occasioned by the largeness of the 
number of those who ultimately came to be denonnced, 
and by certain leanings, on grounds of policy, towards 
clemency(49/.}, to which Trajan gives his sanction by 
both of his decisions. 

We must, therefore, no longer hold to the view that 
in this rescript (which, although originally intended 
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only for Pliny, was shortly afterwards published, along 
with the whole correspondence, and taken as a norm 
by other provincial governors) the persecution of the 
Christians was now for the first time authorised. 
Accordingly, we must proceed to investigate such notices 
as we have of earlier persecutions, and especially to 
discuss the question whether in these cases the nomen 
Christianum was known to the authorities and consti- 
tuted the ground of accusation. 

iii. Claudius. —Of Claudius we are informed by 
Suetonius (Claud. 25) that Judeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. It is quite im- 
possible, however, to determine whether by Chrestos 
(on the form of the name, see above, § 1) we are here 
to understand Jesus, the preaching of whom by 
Christians divided the 'Jews in Rome into two patties, 
or whether Suetonius conceived him to have been 
personally present in Rome, or whether we should take 
him to be a Jewish agitator of whom nothing further is 
known. Acts182 is by no means decisive for the first 
or the second alternative, even if we are to suppose that 
Aquila and Prisca were already Christians when they 
came to Corinth. 

iv. Pomponia Grecina.—Of Pomponia Grzecina we 
learn from Tacitus (Ann.1332) only that in 57 A.D. she 
was accused superstitionis externe, and that she was 
acquitted of the charge by her husband, the consular 
A. Plautius, before whom she had been brought for 
trial. At that time, however, the Jewish and Egyptian 
religions were regarded as foreign, just as much as 
the Christian, which has been supposed to be meant in 
her case (Tac. Ann. 285; Suet.’ 773. 36). For full 
details see Hasenclever, /P7, 1882, pp. 47-64. 

v. Meronian Persecution.—The notices we have of 
the Neronian persecution are very obscure. 

Tacitus (Ann. 1544) says: ‘abolendo rumori (of having 
planned the burning of Rome) Nero subdidit reos et quasi- 
tissimis poenis affecit,quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christi- 
anos appellahat . . . primum correpti, qui fate! 
indicio eorum multitude ingens haud proinde in crimine incendii 
quam odio geueris humani coniuncti suit." Conjuucti here 
could mean only that the zzgexs meultttudg was added to the 
brimunt correptz (Ramsay, chap.11, § 3); the reading convictz for 
coniuncti is a conjectural emendationalmost universally adopted. 

At the outset the only thing quite clear is that the 
Christians were from the first accused not as Christians, 
but as incendiaries. Otherwise Nero could not have 
been freed from the suspicion of being the guilty party. 
The Christians, however, were innocent (subdidit); and 
the ground on which they were condemned, accordingly, 
was not so much (aud proinde} the evidence that they 
had been incendiaries as the odium generis humani. 
By this expression there cannot be understood a hatred of 
which they were the objects: Roman society, which 
alone could be regarded as cherishing it, cannot 
possibly have been spoken of as genus humanum by 
Tacitus. Still, understood ag cherished by the Christians, 
‘hatred of the human race' is no less an idea foreign 
to all legal conceptions, nor could it be supposed to 
represent another ground of accusation against them, 
over and above that of incendiarism. 

Weizsacker (A). Ze¢tal¢. 478, and ed. 462; ET 2x43) and 
Ramsay (chap. 11,8§ 2 4) try indeed to make out that this actually 
was hrought as a charge against them by referring to Suetonius 
(Nero 16): afflictt suppliciis Christiani, genus hontinum 
Supersatouis nove ac malefice, holans that by salefictune 
witchcraft and poisoning are meant, and that it ‘was precisely 
for these offences against society that the two punishments 
bestits objict and crucibus affigi were threatened and (according 
to Tacitus) inflicted. These same punishments: however, were 
attached to many other crimes also. Suetonius says nething 
about the conflagrationas having occasioned the ‘accusation 
against the Christians. In other words, he follows an entirely 

ifferent account, and we are not justified in seeking to explain 
Tacitus by referring to Suetonius. The two authors agree only 
in believing that the occurrence in question was confined 
to Rome. 

The main question, then, in the case of Tacitus, is as 
to what it was that the persons first accused made 
confession of (fatedantur). The answer seems to lie to 
our hand : se éncendium fecisse, Sucha confession may 
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very well have been made by them, though innocent, 

inder torture. As regards the ingens mzétitudo nothing 
nore was required than merely some vague suspicions, or 
1. few false witnesses, to whom the judges, on account of 
he commonly assumed general perversity of the Chris- 

ians (theirodium generis humani), were only too ready 

0 give credence. There remains, therefore, a possi- 

oility that the religion of the accused did not come into 
question at all, and that Tacitus and Suetonius have, 

inhistorically, carried back the name Céréstiané from 
-heir own time into that of Nero. Were this not so,, 
-he reader, moreover, would expect to find in Tacitus a 
aame indicating the characteristic attribute of those 
lenoted by it; after guos per flagitia invisos vulgus one 
would expect not Cristianos but some such expression 
as flagitiarios appellabat. 

Another interpretation of fatebantur is not less pos- 
sible. It is that at first only ‘those who had already 
habitually confessed themselves in public to be Christians 
‘fatedantur se Christianos esse) were apprehended, and 
that only afterwards, on the evidence obtained from these 
in the course of the legal proceedings, a great number 
(ingens multitudo) of those who had not hitherto made 
any such public profession shared the same fate. The 
Christians were laid hold of because it was hoped that 
popular belief would readily attribute the incendiarism 
to them. Although, on this supposition also, their re- 
ligion constituted no ground of accusation, it was recog- 
nised as distinct from the Jewish ; whereas if the other 
interpretation of fatebantur is adopted the Christians may 
have been regarded simply as Jews : Tacitus (Hist. 55) 
ittributes adversus omnes hostile odium to the Jews also. 

Clement of Rome further (i. 51-62) tells us only that 
the Christians suffered, without informing us why ; and 
Paul's trial in Rome could throw light upon the question 
before us only if we knew what was its result. Gallio 
was not led by the accusation, as cited in Acts1813, 
to suppose that Paul taught a religion dangerous to the 
state. The representation, too (though not necessarily 
the fact), is open to suspicion on account of the ' tend- 
ency' observable in Acts (see ACTS, § 51). Ina 
word, the little that we really know of the Neronian 
period does not enable us to come to a decision on 
the question as to the date and origin of the name 
‘ Christian." 

Ramsay, however (chap. 11, §§ 2 6J),, considers that in the 
second stage the Neronian persecution was permanent, otherwise 
than in the firststage. As the persecution is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius along with other measures of police which must have 
of a permauent nature, he holds that it must have had the same 
character : in the second stage, ofcourse, the persecution was not 
on account of incendiarism hut on account of alleged witchcraft 
and other fagitia. ‘Tacitus, Ramsay believes, also gives proof 
of this permanence of the po. under Nero when he says, 
unde... miseratio oviebatur tanguam non _utilitate publica 
sed tx sevitian: unius absumerentur; and Sulpicius Severus 
(ii. 29 3} is understood to speak to the same effect—hoc initio in 
Christianos seviri captunz = post etiane datis legibus religio 
vetabatur palamque edictis propositis Christianune esse non 
&icebat. Immediatelyupouthis, however (117 121 3 3rd ed., pp. 
244, 255), Ramsay explains that the word post refers to other 
emperors than Nero, and also concedes that the expressions 
edicta and /eges are ‘loosely and inaccurately’ employed by 
Sulpicius. Further, the ##d@¢ in Tacitus traces the séseratio 
to the horrors of the public celebration of the executions and 
Nero's personal participationin them—incidents which were, of 
course, not of constant recurrence. The argument based on the 
context in Suetonius is too precarious to rest history upon, even 
apart from the doubtful interpretation ofsalefice. 

vi. Titus and Vespasian.—-We read in Sulpicius 
Severus (ii. 306-8) that, in a council of war, Titus finally 
decided on the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem 
quo plenius Judeorum et Christianorum religio tolle- 
vetur =quippe has religiones licet contrarias sibi, tisdent 
tamen. (ab) auctoribus profectas ; Christianos ex Judeis 
exstitisse = vadice sublata stirpem facile perituram. 
Now, even were we to reject, as a falsification of 
history from motives of complaisance, the very different 
statement of Josephus, an eye-witness (B/ vi. 43-7), that 
Titus wished the temple to be preserved, and were we 
to carry back the words of Sulpicius Severus to Tacitus, 
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whom he elsewhere always follows, we should still be a 
long way from having proved the account of Severus to 
be historical. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that Titus had such erroneous ideas as to the depend- 
ence of the Christians on the temple, while attributing 
to them such dangerous qualities and so great a degree 
of independence as apart from the Jews. Even Momm- 
sen (One. Gesch. 5539; ET Provinces, 2.216 f.), on whose 
authority Ramsay relies, detects here traces at least of a 
Christian editor. Ramsay, however (chap.121/-), re- 
garding the speech as a programme for treatment of 
Christians, holds it to be ‘a historical document of the 
utmost importance,’ and further assumes that the pro- 
gramme was actually carried out by Vespasian. For 
this he has not a word of proof to allege apart from the 
statement of Suetonius ( )esp. 15)—neque cede cujusquam 
unguan. letatus est el (by the three last words he 
conjecturally fills a hiatus) justis suppltetis illacrimavit 
etiam. et ingemnit— which, he considers, we are entitled 
to interpret as referring to processes against Christians. 
Were this the case, it would be natural at least to 
expect that these should have begun immediately after 
the destruction of the temple; but, according to 
Ramsay, they did not begin till towards the end of the 
reign of Vespasian. As far as the documents are 
concerned, this last hypothesis finds still less support 
than that of Vespasian's Christian persecution as a 
whole. All that can be said for the hypothesis is that 
it is requisite in order that, by the shortness of the per- 
secution nnder Vespasian, the silence of Christian writers 
respecting them may be explained (see below, § 16). 

vii. Domitian. — With regard to Domitian, Suetonius 
(Dom. 15) tells us that eight niunths before his death 
Flavium Clementem patruelem suum contemptissime 
inertia ...repenteex tenuissimasuspicione tantum non in 
ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Cassius Dio (Ixvii. 1417), 
according to the excerpt of the monk Xiphilinus, adds 
that at the same time his wife, Flavia Domitilla, was 
banished to the island of Pandataria : érjyx On 6é dugoty 
eykAnua &GedryTos, Ud’ js kat dAdo és ra TY Lovdatwr 
HOn eLoxéddovres woddol KaredixdcOnsay. Now, Chris- 
tian legend, and in particular the Pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions and Homilies, speak of Flavius Clemens 
as Bishop of Rome, and of his father as, like the 
consular in Suetonius, related to the imperial family ; 
the daughter of his sister (also called Flavia Domitilla} 
became involved in a Christian persecution, and was 
banished to Pontia (the island adjacent to Pandataria). 
This last statement is all the more important because 
Eusebius (Chron. ann. 2110, 2112 Abrah.: HE iii. 18 4} 
takes it from a heathen chronographer, Bruttius or 
Brettius, who wrote before 22t A.D. For further 
details see Lipsius, Chronol. d. rim. Bischéfe, 152-161. 
It is alike natural and difficultto assume that Clement 
and Domitilla represent each only one person, and that 
person a Christian. The charges in Cassius Dio, taken 
by themselves alone, show either that the question was 
one not of Christians but of Jews, or that Christians at 
that time still remained undistinguished from Jews. 
The view that they were Jews can hardly be main- 
tained. 

In the heathen writer Bruttius, Domitilla figures expressly as 
a Christian, and in all later Christian writings Domitian is 
represented as a violent persecutor of the faith (see, ¢.g., Melite 
ap. Euseb. H E iv, 269). He is called by Tertullian (Afoé. 5° 
portio Neronts de crudelitate ; and, though the heathen Juvenai 
(437/-), it is true, says something to the same effect, the 


Christian bases his accusation expressly upon the persecution o1 
his brethren in the faith. 


We are, then, left with the second interpretation fe) 
the words of Cassius Dio, that they relate to Christians. 
Ramsay's method of evading this (chap. 12, § 4) is surely 
forced—that in Dio's time (211-222 A.D.),it was ‘3 
fashion and an affectation among a certain class o 
Greek men of letters to ignore the existence of the 
Christians and to pretend to confuse them with the 
Jews.' Further, in the collection of temple money 
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now a state-fax) from the Jews, accdrding to Suetonius 
Dom, 12), those’also were taken account of qui vel 
‘mprofesst Judaicam viverent vitam (or: Judaicam 
idem similem viverent vitam) vel dissimulata origine 
‘mposita genti tributa non pependissent. As at that 
ime the /udaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est, it would 
ye very remarkable if here we were not intended to 
inderstand both the Jewish Christians regarded as cir- 
zumcised persons and the Gentile Christians regarded 
is proselytes. The Roman officers, we know from 
Suetonius, in cases where it was necessary, satisfied 
‘hemselves as to the fact of circumcision by inspection. 
Even though greed may well have been a motive for 
sonniving at the profession of the Christian religion, it is 
dlain that the danger to the state presented by the Chris- 
‘ians cannot have been taken very seriously. We 
ire led to the same conclusion by the story (as far 
as it can be believed) of Hrgesippus (in Eus. HE 
319 7.) that Domitian released the grandchildren or 
Jude, the brother of Jesus, as not being dangerous 
persons, although they confessed themselves to be not 
only descendants of David, but also Christians. It was 
not till the end of his reign that the persecution began. 

viii. Merva.—As far as the accusations under Domi- 
tian had reference to Christians they are covered by the 
regulations of Nerva (Cassius Dio, Ixviii. le, after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian (4fo2. 3) and Hegesippus (Eus. HE iii, 20 5) 
erroneously attribute the regulations to Domitian himself. The 
text of Cassius Dio is : ros re kpivopevous em’ doeBetg adie Kat 
Tovs hevyovras KaTHyaye « + » TOs 6& 8} GAAots ob7’ doeBetas ob7 
‘Toudaikod Blov karartracbal revas suvEexwopncer. 

The preceding discussion of the Christian persecutions 
makes it evident that the grounds upon which these 

were conducted were by no means clearly 
Result of set forth, and that (partly on this account, 
but mainly from want of information) we 
can hardly venture to suppose the persecutions to have 
been of so great frequency as we should have expected 
on the principles laid down by Momnisen and Ramsay. 
In particular, had they been so frequent, the hesitation 
of Pliny—or, at all events, that of Trajan— would be 
quite inexplicable. Ranisay'sanswer (chap. 10,§ 6 ),that 
Trajan's words—negue enim in universum aliquid quod 
quast certam formam habeat constitut potest—trefer to 
Pliny's doubt whether or not the question of age should 
be allowed to make a difference in the punishment, is 
quite inadmissible. Megue eném does not refer to the 
decision upon a matter which was still in question. It 
refers, in commendation, to a judgment which Pliny had 
already taken : actum quem debuisti . . « secutus es. 
Thus Ramsay's conjectures of some archive which 
Trajan caused to be searched for the decisions of his 
predecessors upon previous references by other pro- 
curators must also be rejected. Whatever the principles 
of the government, and however strongly they may 
have led, if rigidly interpreted, to unremitting search 
for and punishment of Christians once these had been 
definitely distinguished from Jews, they can have been 
carried into practice only in an intermittent way. In 
the conditions of privacy in which, as we know, the 
Christians carried out the exercises of their religion, 
no direct danger to the state can have manifested 
itself, In Pergamum Antipas was the only martyr 
(Rev. 213). Therefore, Trajan's conguirendi non 
sunt was a mitigation in principle, indeed, but not 
necessarily in practice. If only parties could be 
found to denounce, persecutions could be instituted, 
after Trajan's time, on a much greater scale than 
before under the influence of the stricter—but seldom 
used-—principle of conguzrere. Such, according to all 
documents, was in reality the case. 

For the period before Trajan we know of persecutions only 
under Nero and Domitian. Tertullian, for example, was not 
aware of aiiy others (4Zo2. 5), and Melito in his Apology to 
Antoninus Pius (a. Eus, HE iv. 26g} expressly says that only 


Nero and Domitian (4é6voe wévrwv Népwv kai Aopercavds) had 
given up the Christians to the slanders of denouncers. To the 


‘Giscussion. 
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same purpose we have the statement of Origen (c. Cels. 38) 
that dAéyou Kard Korpods Kal opddpa evapiOpyror . . . Tebvy- 
xagey; Over against which the woAd wAjO0s ExAckTov spoken of 
by Clemens Romanus (i. G7) in the reign of Nero, and the ingens 
muititudo of Tacitus, must, of course, not he overlooked. 

In view of such definite statements as these, it is not 
possible to explain the silence of our authors — especially 
that of Christian authors—on the persecutions which 
Ramsay infers to have been instituted under Vespasian 
and Titus, as being due only to the shortness of those 
reigns —or rather the shortness of the portions of them 
in which persecutions occurred (above, § 6, vi. end) — 
or to the fact that the Christians had no eyes for any- 
thing except the imminent end of the world (Ramsay, 
chap. 12, $ 2). 

Ramsay, it is true, finds support by assigning 1 Pet. 
to about the year 80 A.p —that is to say, the reign of 

Titus (chap.18 1-3)—or to 75-79 a.pD., in the 
8. Date of Litus (chap. 181-3) £ , 
1 reign of Vespasian (£xposzfor, Oct. 1893, 
Pet. p. 286). He does so, however, on grounds 
the validity of which depends on that of his hypothesis. 

He shows with truth that the epistle presupposes accusations 
on account of the mere #omen Christianunt (415 7-), and that it 
was composed at the beginning of a persecution (4z2 31417 214). 
It has also been rightly urged that there is no reason for assign- 
ing it to the year x12 on the mere gronnd that then for the first 
time a persecution of Christians over the whole oixovpévyn (59) 
became possible. On the other hand, before that date there 
had been no persecution which had touched or threatened the 
provinces in, 11 and gave cause to anticipate its extension 
over the whole habitable world. 

When the contents of this letter are considered, no 
one who can be reached by critical considerations 
will unreservedly maintain its genuineness, containing 
as it does so little that is characteristic of Peter and so 
much that is reminiscent of Paul. 


The presence in 1x7 of the words 8:ae7opé and S0xiptov, 
which here are superfluous and disturbing, and have their 
appropriate place only in Ja. 113, shows its dependence on 
that epistle, which in its turn depends not only on the 
Epistles of Paul but also on that to the Hebrews (1131, cp Ja. 
225). Dependenceon James is shown also in x Pet. 55 4, which 
is Borrowed from Ja.467- In the latter passage the oby is 
logical (@cot 44. . . 6e@), and in the former, therefore, in like 
manner, the &Ad‘Aous of v. 5 should have been followed by some 
such expression as ‘submit yourselves one to another,’ if the 
writer had been following a natural and not a borrowed train of 
thought. 

As for the word dAdorpioertexoros, the only satis- 
factory explanation of its use in 1 Pet. 4x5, to denote a 
criminal of the same class as doves and xdémrrys, is 
that of Hilgenfeld, according to whom what is intended 
is the class of delafores, who made a trade of denunci- 
ation, which was first made criminal by Trajan (Plin. 
Panegyr. 34 f-). By ddorpioerioxomo: Ramsay under- 
stands people who stir up strife between members of 
the same family, or between servants and masters. 
This accusation could be very easily brought against 
Christians, as soon as they began to attempt conversions. 
Ranisay's assertion, however, that Nero gave power 
to the courts of justice thenceforward to regard 
such persons as magicians and to punish them as 
criminals (chap. 15+), rests upon no documentary evi- 
dence : it proceeds solely upon his own interpretation of 
the malefice of Suetonius (above, § 6, v.). Nor has 
Ramsay made out (chap. 8, §§ 7 2, pp. 280 7. 290) that 
1 Pet. presupposes search for Christians to have been 
made by the state. 

Were this so, the epistle could, of course, have been written 
only either before Trajan's decision, conguirendt non sunt, or 
after the re-enactment of congudrere by Marcus Aurelius ; but 
here again it has to be remarked that; if only there were de- 
nunciationsenough—and Ramsay himself (chap. 10,§ 2) isaware 
how readily these could at any time appear among the class of 
sellers of sacrificialanimals (Plinyto Trajan, 1, or among people 
in the position of Demetrius (Acts19 2434), or of the masters of 
the damsel with the spirit of divination(16 16-1g)—r Pet. 315 58 
become intelligibleenough, even after the publication of Trajan's 
conquirendi non sunt. : 

We may still hold, therefore, that 1 Pet. was written 
in Ir2 A.D. 

The one new thing we have learned is that, when 


1 Pet. touches upon the subject of punishment for the 





mere name of Christian (476), it is describing not a 
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new attitude of the authorities but one that they have 
been taking for some time. This very fact makes it 
impossible to use this passage as Ramsay does as fixing 
the date of the epistle for the transition period during 
which punishmeiit of Christians only for fagitia was 
giving place to a system of persecution for the mere 
name. Ramsay (chap. 13,§ 1) argues that this last mode 
of persecution must have been new to the author, 
because at the same time his language constantly pre- 
supposes the continuance of the old state of things ; 
but the exhortation in 4xs that none should suffer as a 
flagitious person is not in any case out of place, even if 
#agitia had not thitherto been the only ground on which 
the punishment of Christians proceeded ; against such 
fagitia Paul also constantly warns his readers (Gal. 
Sxg-2t 1 Cor.69 f2 2 Cor.1220 f Rom. 131-13), and 
that at a time when there was no thought of Christian 
persecution. Further, the hope of being able by * seemly 
behaviour’ and * good works’ to convince the secular 
power of the injustice of persecution (1 Pet. 212 313 etc.) 
is one that Christians can never have wholly abandoned, 
and it found a reasonable justification in the plea of 
Pliny (27-10) for mild treatment of those who had been 
denounced. We can understand its persistence most 
easily on the assumption, as made above, that persecu- 
tion was only then beginning. 

The very positions argued for by Mommsen (and 
accepted by Ramsay) make it clear that there never 
9. Conclusion. ee been a_ period during which 

ristians, although recognised as a 
distinct religious society, were punished for flagitia 
merely, and not on account of the zemen, The strength 
of Mommsen's view lies precisely in this: that the 
name, as soon as it was known, also became punish- 
able. According to Mommsen,we must also conclude, 
conversely, that where #agitia alone are punished the 
nomen is not yet known. Even for the time of Nero 
this argumentation would be conclusive, had he not 
wanted incendiaries. But if, as Ramsay says, Chris- 
tians under Nero were already recognised as distinct 
from Jews, then f#agztia other than fire-raising — as, for 
example, witchcraft— cannot, even in the second stage 
of the Neronian persecution (on the assumption of there 
having been such a stage at all), have been the sole 
ground on which condemnation proceeded. On 
the question as to the date at which Christianity first 
began to be recognised as a distinct religion we must 
confess ourselves completely at a loss. Only this much 
is certain : that it had come about before the time of 
Pliny's governorship. From what has been said above, 
the view of Neumann (and Lipsius) appears the most 
plausible : the view, namely, that the distinction first re- 
ceived recognition under Domitian, and, more precisely, 
in the last year of his reign. To this Weizsaclcer and 
others’ object, with good reason, that it is highly improb- 
able that Christians should have passed for Jews so long. 
The simple facts that they did not accept circumcision, 
and frequented, not the synagogues but meeting-places 
of their own, and moreover often came into conflict 
with the Jews, made the recognition of a distinction 
inevitable — especially as the Roman authorities, most 
notably in matters affecting societies, were wont to 
take careful cognisance of even the minutest trifles, and 
ef course, in a formal investigation, had means readily 
at their disposal for eliciting every detail. If we had 
nothing but Suetonius's account of Nero to go upon, 
these considerations would certainly be held to be 
conclusive even for the time of Nero; but we’ have 
Tacitus, who makes us hesitate ; ane what is said about 
Domitian goes against Weizsiicker’s conclusion. Chris- 
tian sources give no hope of a decision. Ramsay's citation 
of r Pet. does not hold good; that of the Apocalypse 


1 #.g., Keim, the only one besides Lipsius (and Carr, Expos., 
has ex professo taki 


June ’98, pp. 456-463) en up the question. 
of the origin of the name of Christian (Aus dent Uychristen- 
fhum, 1878, 1 171-181). 
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is worthless as long as the unity and the date of the 
book continue to he as questionable as they are; and 
the Pastoral Epistles are too doubtful. Moreover, it is 
not at all certain that they speak of f#agzéia as the 
ground of persecution, so as to necessitate their being 
assigned to the period of Nero, even if Ranisay’s 
view is adopted as correct; for 2 Tim. 29 does not 
necessarily mean that Paul suffers decause he is regarded 
as a kaxoGpyos—it can just as well mean that he suffers 
the same penalties as those to which a kaxodpryos is 
liable, but that the cause of them is in his case his 
preaching of the gospel (By @)—in other words, his 
Christianity. In like manner, it is quite as conceivablein 
2 Tim. 8x2 that the nomen is the cause of the sufferings 
of all Christians as that fagééza are. As for the Third 
Gospel and Acts, according to what has been said above 
(§ 2}, they show only that their author, about 100-130 
A.D., Was acquainted with the name, and knew nothing 
as to its origin that rendered it impossible for him to 
place its date ahout the year 40. All that the 
present discussion can be regarded as contributing 
towards the solution of the question is the conjecture 
that the Pagans, in as far as they knew the true 
character of Christianity at a time before that which we 
have definitely ascertained, hardly took any cognisance 
of it—on account of the infrequency with which it came 


under public notice. P.W. S. 
CHRONICLER (73%), 2S. 816 2024, Is. 363, 
Rvs. ; EV RECORDER ({g.2.). 
CHRONICLES (0°57 271), 1K. 1419. See His- 


TORICAL LITERATURE, § 13f. 


CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF. In the Hebrew canon 
Chronicles is a single book, entitled DD’ 737, 
Events & the Times. 


The full title would he DY “37 "BD, Book ey Events of 


the Times; and this again appears to have been a designation 
commonly applied to special histories in the more 
1. Name. definite shape— Zvents of the Times of King 
David, or the like a Ch.2724 Esth,102 etc.). 
The Greek translators divided the long book into two, and 
adopted the title Hapadte:méueva, Things [often] omitted [scit. 
in the other historical books ; cod. A adds BaotAéwv respecting 
the kings or rv BagAeiav Lovda : see Bacher, Z4 TW15 305 
(’'95)].. Jerome, following the sense of the Hebrew title, sug- 
gested the name of Chronicdu instead of Paralipomenin printus 
et secundus. Hence the English Chronicles. 
The hook of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration. 
The continuation of the narrative is 


2. Connexion found in the Book of Ezra, which 


with Ezra- begins by repeating 2 Ch. 3622/, and 
Nehemiah, filling up the fragment of the decree of 
Cyrus. A closerexamination of chose parts of Ezra and 


Nehemiah which are not extracted word for word from 
earlier documents or original memoirs, leads to the 
conclusion that Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was origin- 
ally one work, displaying throughout the peculiarities 
of language and thought of a single editor (see § 3). 
Thus the fragmentary close of 2 Chronicles marks 
the disruption of a previously-existing continuity. In 
the gradual compilation of the canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-exilic theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and 
Kings by adding a second history of the pre-exilic 
period. Hence Chronicles is the last book of the 
Hebrew Bible, following the hook of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which properly is nothing else than its sequel. 

Whilst the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly he questioned, it will he more convenient in the 
present article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the article HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE (9.v., §14f). The author used a different 
class of sources for the history of the pre-exilic and the 
post-exilic periods respectively; and thus the critical 
questions affecting Chronicles are for the most part quite 
distinct from those which meet us in the book of Ezra- 
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Nehemiah. Besides, the identity of authorship cannot 
ve conclusively demonstrated except by a comparison of 
esults drawn from a separate consideration of each book. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what 
:an be determined hy internal evidence. The colour 
3. Date. of the language stamps the hook as one 
? * of the latest in the OT (see § 12); hut 
t leads to no exact determination of dare. In 1 Ch. 
297, which refers to the time of David, a suin of 
noney is reckoned by darics (hit see DRAM), which 
certainly implies that the author wrote after that 
Persian coin had long been current in Judea. The 
thief passage appealed to by critics to fix the date, 
aowever, is 1 Ch. 319, where the descendants of 
Zerubbabel seen to be reckoned to six generations (so 
Ewald, Bertheau, etc.). 


The passage is confused, and @ reads it so as to give as 
nany as eleven generations (so Zunz, Nold., Knen. § 295 ; cp 
Kén. § 5436) ; whilst on the other hand those who plead for an 
2arly date are disposed to assume an interpolation or a corruption 
of the text, or to separate all that follows the name of Jesaiah 
nv, 2¢ from what precedes(Movers, Keil). It seems impossible, 
aowever, by any fair treatment of the text to obtain fewer than 
;ix generations, and this result agrees with the probability that 
Hattush (v. 22), who, on the interpretation which we prefer, 
oelongs to the fourth generation from Zerubbabel, was a con- 
semporary of Ezra (Ezra82). 


Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations after 
Ezra. With this it accords very well that in Nehemiah 
five generations of high priests are enumerated from 
Jeshua (1210 7}, and that the last name is that of 
Jaddua, who, as we know from Josephus, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great. That the 
Chronicler wrote after the period of the Persian 
supremacy was past has been argued by Ewald (Hist. 
1:73} and others, from the use of the title King or 
Persia (2 Ch. 3623). 


The official title of the Achzemenidz. was not ‘ King of Persia,’ 
but ‘the King, ‘the Great King,’ the ‘King of Kings,’. the 
‘King of the Lands,’ etc. (see RP(@) 1111 7% 5151 F_Y 65 #7); 
and the first of these expressions is that used by Ezra (727 7. 81 
etc.), Neh. (lrz 2177), and other Jews writing under the 
Persian rule (Hag. 11 15 Zech. 71 Ezra48@rz 56/ etc.). 


What seems to be certain and important for a right 
estimate of the book is that the author lived a consider- 
able time after Ezra, probably indeed (Nold. Kuen.) 
after 300 B.c., and was entirely under the influence ot 
the religious institutions of the new theocracy. . This 
standpoint determined the nature of his interest in the 
early history of his people. 

The true importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred in the fact that this petty nation was the people of 
4. Character! Yahweée, the spiritual God. The tragic 
re ~. interest which distinguishes the annals 
its explanation. of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Damascus, lies wholly in that long con- 
test which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things 
and the supremacy of Yahwé’s purpose, in the political 
ruin of the nation which was the faithless depositary ot 
these sacred truths. After the fall of Jerusalem it was 
impossible to write the history of Israel’s fortunes other- 
wise than in a spirit of religious pragmatism. Within 
the limits of the religious conception of the plan and 
purpose of the Hebrew history, however, more than one 
point of view might be taken up. The book of Kings 
looks upon the history in the spirit of the prophets — in 
that spirit which is still echoed by Zechariah (15 /} : 
«Your fathers, where are they? and the prophets, could 
they live for ever? but my words and my statutes, which 
I commanded my servants the prophets, did they not 
overtake your fathers? so that they turned and said, Like 
as Yahwe of Hosts thought to do unto us . . . so hath he 
dealt with us.” Long beforethe Chronicler wrote, how- 
ever, there had been a great change. Thenew Jerusalem 
of Ezra was organised as a municipality and a church, 
not as a nation. Thecentre of religious life was no 
longer the living prophetic word, but the ordinances of the 
Pentateuch and the liturgical service of the sanctuary. 
The religious vocation of Israel was no longer national, 
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but ecclesiastical or municipal, and the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation was vividly realised only within the 
walls-of Jerusalem and the courts of the temple, in the 
solemn assembly and stately ceremonial of a feast day. 

These influences naturally operated most strongly on 
those who were officially attached to the sanctuary. To 
a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the history of 
Israel meant above all things the history of Jerusalem, 
of the temple, and of the temple ordinances. Now 
the author of Chronicles betrays on every page his 
essentially levitical habit of mind. It even seems 
possible, from a close attention to his descriptions of 
sacred ordinances, to conclude that his special interests 
are those of a common Levite rather than of a priest, 
and that of all levitical functions he is most partial to 
those of the singers, a member of whose guild Ewald 
conjectures him to have been. 

To such a man the older delineation of the history of 
Israel, especially in Samuel and Kings, could not but 
appear to be deficient in some directions, whilst in other 
respects its narrative seemed superfluous or open to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and 
that without condemnation, things inconsistent with the 
pentateuchal law. The history of the ordinances of 
worship holds a very small place in the older record. 
Jerusalem and the temple have not that central place in 
the Book of Kings which they occupied in the minds 
of the Jewish community in post-exilic times. Large 
sections of the old history are devoted to the religion and 
politics of the northern kingdom, which are altogether 
unintelligible and uninteresting when measured by a 
strictly levitical standard; and in general the whole 
problems and struggles of the earlier period turn on 
points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
new Jerusalem, which was no longer called upon to de- 
cide between the claims of the Word of Yahwé and the 
exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and 
which could not comprehend that men absorbed in 
deeper spiritual contests had no leisure for such things 
as the niceties of levitical legislation. 

Thus there seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should confine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and_ the 
temple in the foreground, and developing the divine 
pragmatism of the history, with reference, not so much 
to the prophetic word as to the fixed legislation of the 
Pentateuch (especially the Priest's Code), so that the 
whole narrative might be made to teach that Israel's 
glory lies in the observanceof the divine law and ritual. 

I.' Outline 6 Chronicles. The book falls naturally 
into three parts. 1. Introductory resumé (1Ch. 1-9).— 

For: the sake of systematic completeness 
5. Contents. the author begins with Adam, as is the 
custom with later Oriental writers. He bad nothing, 
however, to add to the Pentateuch, and the period from 
Moses to David contained little that served his purpose. 
He, therefore, contracts the early history < h. 1-9)into 
a series of genealogies, which were doubtless by no 
means the least interesting part of his work at a time 
when every Israelite was concerned to prove the purity 
of his Hebrew descent (see Ezra25962, and cp GENE- 
ALOGIES, I. § 3). The greatest space is allotted natur- 
ally to the tribes of Juba and Levi (gg.v.) (23-423 
6[527-666]} ; but, except where the author derives his 
‘materials from the earlier historical books (asin 1 31-z€ 
654-81), his lists are meagre and imperfect, and his data 
evidently fragmentary. Already, however, the circum- 
stances and interests of the author betray themselves 
for even in these chapters his principal object is evidently 
to explain, in a manner consonant with the conception! 
of his age, the origin of the ecclesiastical institutions o 
the post-exilic community. 


Observe that 1 Ch. 92-17@ is excerpted (with merely clerica 
differences) from Neh. 1134-194 (on the passage see Ezra, ii. | 
5 {41, $5 [1] a); and that the tage to which the genealogies in 





1 See the articles on the several tribes. 
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Ch. 317-24 and 833-40 (cp 9 35-44, and see BENJAMIN, § 9) are 
xried, shows that their purpose is to give the pedigree of post- 
silic families who traced their descent from David and Saul 
spectively. In ch. 2 We. (De gemt.; cp more briefly Proé.(4) 

WA [ET %.)) has shown that 22, 9 25-33 42-soa, forming the 
:rnel of the chapter, relate to pre-exilic Judah, whilst #. 10-17 
1-24 34-47 sod-55 (like the greater part of 4 1-23)have reference 
the circumstances of the post-exilic community 5 the chief aim 
‘ch. 2 is to explain how the Calebites, who beforethe fall of 
:rusalem, had their home in the S. of Judah, had in post-exilic 
mes to find new homes in the more northerly Darts of Tudah 
ee CALEB, § 3.4). 


2. Israel before the schism (1Ch.10-2 Ch. 11.— From 
re death of Saul (1 Ch.10) 'the history becomes fuller 
nd runs parallel with Samuel and Kings. The limita- 
ons of the author's interest in past times appear in the 
mission, among other particulars, of David's reign in 
Iebron, of the disorders'in his family and the revolt of 
.bsalom, of the circumstances of Solomon's accession, 
nd of many details as to the wisdom and splendour of 
yat. sovereign as well as of his fall into idolatry. 

3. The Southern Kingdom (2 Ch. 12-36}—In the 
iter history the northern kingdom is quite neglected, and 
olitical affairs in Judah receive attention, not in pro- 
ortion to their intrinsic importance, but according as 
aey serve to exemplify God's help to the obedient and 
is chastisement of the rebellious. That the author is 
lways unwilling to speak of the misfortunes of good 
tilers, is not to be ascribed with some critics to a 
eliberate suppression of truth, but shows that the book 
vas throughout composed not in purely historical 
aterests, but with a view to inculcate a single practical 
2sson. 

Il, Additions to Kings. 1. The more important 
aditions which the Chronicler makes to the old 
urrative consists of (a) statistical lists (1 Ch. 12, see 
DAVID, § 11, iii.) ; (4) full details on points connected 
vith the history of the sanctuary (see HISTORICAL 
uITERATURE, § 15) and the great feasts (see FEASTS), 
w the archeology of the Levitical ministry (see 
-EVITES), 1 Ch.13 1516 (these three chapters ex- 
yanded remarkably from 28.6) 22-29 2 Ch. 29-31 
351-17 etc.) ; and (c) narratives of victories and defeats, 
of sins and punishments, of obedience and its reward, 
which could be made to point a plain religious lesson in 
avour of faithful observance of the Law. 

See the following passages: Ch. 133-2t (Abijah), 149-15 
Zerah), 151-15 (Asa.and the prophet Azariah), 16 7-10 (Asa and 
Hanani) 19x-3 (Jehoshaphat and the prophet Jehu), 20 Jehosha- 


shat and Moab, etc.), 2112-17 (Jehoram), 25 5-10 12-16 (Amaziah) 
tc. 


These narratives often include prophetical discourses, 
neulcating the same principle of the theocratic con- 
ditions of success and failure, with much uniformity ot 
2xpression, and in a tone very different from that of the 
prophets who appear in Samuel or Kings. 

2. Attention should be directed also to the short 
insertions, introduced often into the narratives excerpted 
from the older historical books, for the purpose of 
supplementing them at some point where they appeared 
to the author to need explanation or correction. 

Such are the notes on ritual 1 Ch. 1527@ 284 (David) ; 2 Ch. 
5116-134 6 13768 13-15(Solomon); 23684 13 (middle)18 (from 
~~3) 19 (deposition of Athaliah); 349 (‘the Levites') 12 (from 
‘and the’) 23, etc.; the reflections in Ch. 2164 (Joab’s census); 
2 Ch. 8116 (Solomon's wife's palace); 1212 (Rehoboam humbling 
himself); 18314 (Yahwé delivers Jeoshaphat) 5.2238 46 (cause 
of Ahaziah's wickedness); 25272 (to ‘Yahwé,’ cause of plot 
against Amaziah); 2621 (s¢ddélz) 23 (middle; consequences of 


Uzziah's leprosy) ; 276 (effects of Jotham’s piety); 3323 (char- 
acter of Amon). 


The minor variations of Chronicles from Samuel and 
Kings are analogous in principle to the larger additions 
and omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent 
and well-marked character, presenting the history in 
quite a different perspective frofy that of the old 
narrative. 

Here, then, a critical question arises. Is the change 
of perspective wholly due to a different selection of 
3 items from authentic historical tradition ? 
May we assume that everything which is 
new in Chronicles has been taken exactly from older 
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sources, or must we judge that the standpoint of the 
author has not only governed the selection of facts, but 
also coloured the statement of them? Are all his 
novelties new data, or are some of them inferences of 
his own from the same data as lie before us in other 
books of the OT? 

To answer these questions we must first inquire what 
were the materials at his command. The Chronicler 
makes frequent reference to earlier histories which he 
cites by a great variety of names. 

1. The Book of the Kings.—That the names ‘ Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah,' *‘ Book of the Kings 
of Judah and Israel.’ ‘ Book of the Kings of Israel,' 
and ‘ Affairs of the Kings of Israel’ ¢2Ch. 3318, Hed. ) 
refer to a single work is not disputed. Under one or 
other title this book is cited some ten times (1 Ch. 91 
2Ch. 1611 2526 277 2826 3818 3527 368, also 2034 
3232, noted below). 

That it is not the canonical Kings is manifest from 
what is said of its contents. 


It must have been quite an extensive work, for among other 
things it contained genealogical statistics (1 Ch.91), as well as 
other particulars, not mentioned in the existing Book of Kings 
(see 2Ch.277 3318 868); and it incorporated certain older 
writings of (or about) prophets—in particular the Débarim 
(fords, or rather Matters, i.e., History) of Jehu ben Hanani 
(2 Ch. 2034, where read with RV, ‘which is inserted in') and 
the Vision of Isaiah (2 Ch. 3232). 


Now it is noticeable that, where the Chronicler does 
not cite this comprehensive work at the close of a king's 
reign, he generally refers to some special authority 
which bears the name of aprophet (1Ch. 2929, Samuel, 
Nathan, and Gad; 2Ch.929, Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo; 
1215, Shemaiah and Iddo; 1822, Iddo; 2622, Isaiah). 
Never, however, are both the Book of the Kings and 
a special prophetic writing cited for the same reign. It 
is therefore highly probable that, in other cases as 
well as in those of Jehu and Isaiah (see above), the 
writings cited under the names of various prophets were 
known to the author only as parts of the great Book of 
tile Kings. 

Even 2 Ch. 3319 (cp v. 18), where AV departs from the received 
Hebrew text, hut probably expresses the correct reading 1 seems 
rather to confirm than to oppose this conclusion (which' is now 
disputed by very few scholars) except in the case of Isaiah's 


history of Uzziah (zCh.2622), where the form of the reference 
is different. * 


The references to these Débarim will thus not imply 
the existence of historical monographs written by the 
prophets with whose names they are connected; they 
will merely point to sections of the Book of the Kings, 
which embraced the history of particular prophets, and 
were hence familiarly cited under their names. 

2. The Adidrash € the Book & the Kings.— Whether 
the Book of the Icings is identical with the Aé@drash 
(RV, badly, Commentary) € the Book of the Kings (2 Ch. 
2427) is not certain. On the one hand, the peculiar 
title would suggest a distinct work; on the other hand, 
it is not apparent why, if (as-its title shows) it was a 
comprehensive work, dealing with the kings generally, 
it should be cited for only one reign. The term 
* Midrash,'? moreover, from wn to search out, investi- 
gate, — as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface, — denotes a didactic 
or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story 
(such, for instance, as that of Tobit or Susannah) ; the 
Midrash here referred to will thus have been a work 
intended to develop the religious lessons deducible from 
the history of the kings. This, however, is just the 
guiding motive in many of the narratives, peculiar to 
Chronicles, for which the author cites as his authority 
the Book of the Kings; the last-named work, therefore, 
even if not identical with the Midrash of the Book & 


1'The Seers': so@, RVmg., Bertheau, Kuenen, Ball, 
Oettli, Kautzsch. Budde and Kittel read yin Lis seers (cp 


@. 18). Those who follow MT (as Ew. Hist. 1184, Keil) find 
in v. 19 an unknown prophet Hozai (cp AVmg- RV)” 

2 Though common in Rabbinical literature, it occurs other- 
wise in the OT only in 2 Ch. 1322, 
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the Kings (as Ew. We. Kue. with much probability 
suppose), will nevertheless have been similar in character 
and tendency (cp below, § g, end). 

The, Adidrash & the prophet fdde ¢2Ch.13zz) will 
have been either a particular section of the Midi-ash of 
the Book of the Kings, or, more probably, perhaps, a 
separate work of the same character, which was attributed 
to Iddo as its author, or in which the prophet Iddo 
played a prominent part. For allusions to other 
authorities, see 1 Ch. 517 2827 27 24 2 Ch. 3525. 

3. Conclusion. —All these writings must have been 
post-exilic works; nor is it probable that, except for 
some of his statistical information, the Chronicler had 
access to any sources of early date other than the 
canonical histories of the OT. The style (see below, 
€ 11) is conclusive evidence that no part of the additional 
matter! peculiar to Chronicles is an excerpt from any 
pre-exilic writing. 

The general conclusion is that it is very doubtful 
whether the Chronicler used any historical work not 
accessible to us, with the exception of this lost Book ¢ 
the Kings. Even his genealogical lists may have been 
derived from that work (1Ch. 91), though for these he 
may also have had other materials at command. 

4. Sources of the Canonical Kings. —Now we know 
that the two chief sources of the canonical hook of 
Kings were entitled Axvals [‘ events of the times’] ¢ 
the Kings ¢ /srael and Judah respectively. That the 
lost source of the Chronicles was not independent of 
these works appears probable both from the nature 
of the case and from the close and often verbal 
parallelism between many sections of the two biblical 
narratives Whilst the canonical Book of Kings, how- 
ever, had separate sources for the N. and the S. king- 
doms, the source of Chronicles was a history of the two 
kingdoms combined, and so, no doubt, was a more 
recent work, in great measure extracted from the older 
annals. Still it contained also matter not derived from 
these works, for it is pretty clear from 2K, 2117 that 
the Annals of the Kings € /udah gave no account of 
Manasseh's repentance, which, according to 2 Ch. 33387, 
was narrated in the great Book of the Kings of Israel. 

5. Dependence & Chronicles on Kings.—It was 
formerly the opinion of Bertheau, and other scholars (e..¢. , 
Keil), that the parallelisms of Chronicles with Samuel 
and Kings are sufficiently explained by the ultimate 
common source from which both narratives drew. 
Most critics hold, however, that the Chronicler also 
drew directly from the canonical Samuel and Icings, as 
he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier books of the 
OT cannot have been unknown to the author ; and the 
critical analysis of the canonical Book of Kings shows 
that in some of the parallel passages the Chronicler 
uses words which were not taken from the annals but 
written by the author of Kings himself. In particular, 
Chronicles agrees with Kings in those short notes of the 
moral character of individual monarchs which can hardly 
be ascribed to a hand earlier than that of the final 
author of the latter book (cp e¢.g., 2Ch.2032f. [Asa] 
with 1K. 2243; 242[Joash], with 2 K. 123[2] [Jehoash]; 
251-4 [Amaziah], with 2K.142f/.5 7, etc.). It is of 
course possible, as Bertheau (xliv. f) and Kuenen 
(§ 3215) suppose, that the author of the chief source of 
Chronicles had already incorporated extracts from our 
canonical book of Kings; and in general the connec- 
tions of the successive historical books which preceded 
the present canonical histories are sufficiently complex 
to make it unwise to indulge in positive assertions 
on a matter in which so many possibilities may be 
suggested. 


1 Including the genealogies and statistical matter, which (in 
so far as they are not colourless lists of names) show unmistak- 
able marks of the Chronicler's hand, and must therefore be 
regarded as his compilations : see, ¢.g., the late expressions in 
1Ch, 230 421 2233 33 39 42 542 etc. 
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In! studying Chronicles a sharp distinction ought 
always to be drawn between the parts excerpted (without 
substantial alteration) from thk earlier 

7. idiots canonical historical books and _ the 

OL sources: aarts peculiar to the Chronicler. The 
recently published edition of Chronicles by Kittel 
(SBOT) jn which such excerpts are coloured light red, 
will materially assist the reader in doing this. 

The question arises, What is the historical value of 
the passages peculiar to Chronicles? After what has 
been said, it can hardly be doubtful that, except for 
some of his statistical information, his one genuine 
ancient source was the series of the ‘ Former Prophets,’ 
Samuel and (more largely) Kings. The MSS of these 
books which he employed preserved occasionally a 
better reading than is found in the existing MT; but 
where he adds to the earlier narrative or departs from 
it, his variations are seldom such as to inspire con- 
fidence. In large measure these variations are due to 
his assumption, the validity of which he never questions, 
that the religious institutions of his own time must have 
existed in the same form in old Israel. 

1. High Places, —Living in a time when high places 
were universally regarded as idolatrous, the Chronicler 
could not imagine that a good king had tolerated them. 

Thus, whereas 1K, 15142243 state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not abolish the high places, the Chronicler (2 Ch. 145 176) 
says that they didabolish them. 

2, Levitical Choirs.— Again, he assumes that the 
Levitical organisation of his own time, and especially 
the three choirs of singers, were established by David. 

Had this really been the case, the silence of the older history 
would he inexplicable, indeed the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah 
shows that, even at the time of the return from Babylon, the 
system with which the Chronicler was familiar had not been 
elaborated, for the ‘singers’ there still form a separate class 
not yet incorporated with the Levites. 

@ The narrative in 2 S.6 of the removal of the ark to Zion 
does not say a word respecting the presence of Levites upon the 
occasion. In 1Ch.1315f this omission is made good : the 
Levites, including the singers, take a prominent part in the 
ceremony: the mishap of Ue is represented (1513) as due to 
the fact that the ark had not at first been properly carried by 
the Levites, and a psalm composed of parts of three Jos#-exilic 

salms (105 1-15 963-132 1061477) is placed in David’s mouth 

16 8-36). 

(6) In 1K.83 the ark is borne by priests (in accordance with 
Dt. 819, and all pre-exilic allusions); but in 2 Ch. 54 ‘ Levites’ 
is substituted for ‘priests,’ to bring the passage into conformity 
with the later Levitical law. 

(c) In 2 K.11 Jehoiada’s assistants in the revolution which 
cost Athaliah her life, are the foreign body-guard, which we 
know to have been employed in the temple down to the time 
of Ezekiel (447); hut in2 Ch. 23 the Carians (see CHERETHITES) 
and the foot-guards give place to the Levites, in accordance 
with the rule of the second temple, which did not allow aliens 
to approach so near to the holy things. ‘Deliberate altera- 
tions’ (Be.) are in consequence introduced throughout the 
narrative: and a new colouring is imparted to the whole 
occurrence, 

(@) There are other incidental allusions, also, which show that 
the author is really describing institutions of a date later than 
the age to which he refers them. Thus (i.) not only do the 
gates mentioned in 1Ch,26 (under David) presuppose the 
existence of a temple, but also the Persian name PARBAR (g.2.), 
given to one of them (u.18), shows that the writer is thinking of 
the post-exilic temple. (ii.) The allusions in 2Ch,181z (in the 
speech put into Abijah’s month) to the golden candlestick and 
the evening burnt-offering, point also to the usage of the same 
age ‘in the pre-exilic temple the number of golden candlesticks 
was not one but ten (tK.749}; see, however, CANDLESTICK, 
§ 1), and the evening sacrifice of the pre-exilic temple was not a 
holocaust but a cereal oblation (qmyp : 1K. 1836 2 K. 16z5 
Ezra9 4).2 ; 

In his descriptions of pre-exilic solemnities, as In the 


speeches which he places in the mouth of pre-exilic 
characters, the Chronicler is unconsciously an unim- 





1 A portion of Robertson Smith’s article in the ZB is here 
omitted; and this and the followingsection ($8) exhibit the (pre- 
sumably) more matured view expressed by the author in OZ/C() 
ng 93) PP- 140-148 (cp ed. I, PP. 429-423). A 

2 Cp 1Ch. 2128-222 (excusing David’s sacrifice on Arannah’s 
threshing-floor and explaining why he could not go to Gibeon); 
2 Ch. 134-6¢ (legalising the worship at the high-place of Gibeon; 
cp 1Ch.1639 7%); 794% (K. 865 f, altered to harmonise with 
the practice of the post-exilic temple); and the short notices 
relating to ritual, especially the functions of the singers, instanced 
above (§ 5, end; cp § 7[2)). 
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peachable witness to the religious usages and _ beliefs 
of his own time; it is inconsistent with sound historical 
principles to treat his testimony with regard to antiquity 
as of equal valne with that of the older and more 
nearly contemporary historical writings, where the two, 
whether directly or by legitimate inference, are at 
variance. 

Another principle traceable in the Chronicler’s addi- 
tions is the tendency not merely to lay stress upon the 

doctrine of divine retribution, but also to 
The, represent it as acting immediately (see 
cnforids ne especially below [e]). To the earlier 
prophets the retributive justice of God is 
manifest in the general course of the history — -the fall of 
the Hebrew nation is the fruit of sin and rebellion against 
Yahwe’s moral commands—but God’s justice is mingled 
with long-suffering, and the prophets do not suppose 
that every sin is punished promptly, and that temporary 
good fortune is always the reward of righteousness. 
The aim of very many of the additions made in 
Chronicles to the old history, is to show that in Israel 
retribution followed immediately on good or bad con- 
duct, especially on obedience or disobedience to pro- 
phetic warnings. 

(a) In 1K.2248 we read that Jehoshaphat built Tarshish- 
ships (2.¢., great merchant vessels) at Ezion-geber for the S, 
Arabian gold-trade ; hut the ships were wrecked before sane: 
For this the Chronicler seeks a religious reason. As 1K. 
proceeds to relate that, after the disaster, Ahaziah of Israel 
offered to join Jehoshaphat in a fresh enterprise and the latter 
declined, the narrative of 1X, 2248 is so altered ’in 2 Ch. 2035 
376 as to represent the king of Israel as having been partner in 
the ships that were wrecked; whilst in v, 37a there is an 
addition stating that Jehoshaphat was warned by a prophet of 
the certain failure of an undertaking in which he was associated 
with the wicked Ahaziah. 

(6) In 2 K. 3 we read of a war with Moah in which Jehosha- 
phat was associated with the wicked house of Ahab, and came 
offscathless. In Chronicles this war is entirely omitted and in 
its place we have (2 Ch. 20) an expedition of Jehoshaphk alone 
against Moab, Ammon, and Edom, in which the Jewish king, 
having opened the campaign— withthe assistance of the Levites 
—withsuitable prayer and praise, has no further task than to 
spoil the dead of the enemv who have fallen bv one another’s 
hands. 

© Kings states simply as a fact that Shishak invaded Judah 
and carried off the treasures of the temple and palace =: the 
Chronicler inserts between 1 K. 1425 and 26 a notice explaining 
that this was because Rehoboam had forsaken Yahwé, but that, 
as he and his princes had humbled themselves, they should not 
he entirely destroyed (z Ch. 1228-8 ; cp v. 12). 

(@) In Kings, Asa, who according to 1K. 1514 was a good 
king all his days, had in his old age (u. 23) a disease in his feet. 
With the object, apparently, of accounting for this, the Chronicler 
explains (2 Ch. 167-10 5 cp the addition in vw, 1261) that three 
years previously he had showna distrustful spirit by contracting 
an alliance with Benhadad (which is mentioned in 1K. 1529-22, 
without any mark of disapproval on the part of the narrator). 
The singular dates in 2Ch. 15t9 161 (which place Baasha’s 
invasion at a period which, according to 1K.1633 168 was ten 
years after his own death) are most naturally explained as an 
attempt to hring the fault sufficiently near the punishment. 

(e)Similarly the misfortunes of Jehoash, Amaziah, and Azariah 
are explained by sins of which the older history knows nothing 
(2Ch, 24234 2514-16206 26516-20)$2 and Pharaoh Necho 
himself is made a prophet, that the defeat and death of Josiah 
may be due to his rejection of a divine warning (2 Ch. 85214), 
whilst on the other hand, Manasseh, whose character as depicted 
in 2K. 211-18 2326 (cp 243.4 Jer. 154) is without a redeeming 
feature, is represented asa penitent (2 Ch. 3312,4 15_f) in order, 
it would seem, to justify his long reign.3 

All this is eniirely in the style of the Jewish ‘Midrash’; 
it iS not history, but ‘Haggada,’ moralising romance 
attaching tohistorical names andevents. TheChronicler 
himself, it will be remembered (see above, § 6[2}, gives 


the-name of ‘ Midrash’ to-two of the sources from which 


1 Where the ‘yet’ of RV should he ‘and also’ (viz., as well 
as in the alliance with Benhadad). 

2 2 K.155 mentions only the fact that Uzziah became a leper. 

3 Cp 1 Ch. 1023 4 (the cause assigned for Saul’s death), 2 Ch. 


theories, 


.12.24(cause of Shishak’s invasion), 21104(cause of Libnah’s rev olt), 


227 25206 28 8 19 22 7 (Ahaz’s troubles attributed to his idolatry), 
86128, In 2Ch. 244-14 2822 £24 the older narratives of 
Kings have been not less curiously transformed than in 2.Ch. 23 
(see above, §7¢)3 Be., ad Zoc.3 Kue.(2), 53022, § 3123 We. 
Proll, 193, 198 [ET 194, 198]. The correspondence 
between Hiram and Solomon (2 Ch. 23-16; cp 1K.62-9) has 
been rewritten by the Chronicler (with reminiscences from other 
parts of Kings) in his own style. 
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his materials were derived. There need be no uncer- 
tainty, therefore, as to the nature of his work when it 
departs from the older narratives of S. and K. 

Another peculiarity of the Chronicler is to be found 

in the incredibly high figures with which he deals. 
. David (x Ch. 2214) amasses 100 000 
9. Exaggerations.talents of gold and 1,000,000 talent; of 
silver for the temple (conirast the much 
more modest estimate of even Solomon’srevenue int K. 1014.7) 5 
the army of Ahijah numbers 400,000 men, that of Jerohoam 
800,000, of whom $00,000 perish in one day (2 Ch. 13317) 5 Asa 
musters 580,000 soldiers, Zerah 1,000,000 (1489), Jehoshaphat 
1,160,000 (17 14-19),—although in 2012 he complains that he 
has ‘no might,’—Uzziah 307,500 (2613) 5 of the army of Ahaz 
120,000 are slain in one day, while 200,000 women and children 
are taken captive (2868). 

Manifestly such figures cannot be historical. The 
past was magnified, as it was also idealised. The 
empire of David and his successors was imagined on a 
scale of unsurpassed power and magnificence; pre-exilic 
Judah was’ pictured as already in possession of the in- 
stitutions, and governed— at least in its greater and 
better men—by the ideas and principles which were 
in force at a later day. The past was read in the 
light of the present, and the history, where necessary, 
re-written accordingly. No doubt in many instances a 
traditional element lies at the basis of the Chronicler’s 
representation ; but this element has been developed 
by him, and embellished with fresh details, for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to the ideas which he had at 
heart, and of inculcating the lessons which he con- 
ceived the history to teach. It is probable that the 
new conception of Israel’s past history, and the char- 
acteristic didactic treatment of it, did not originate with 
the Chronicler himself, but had already appeared in 
the Book € theKings € Israel and Judah or the Midrash 
é the Book € Kings, which he so frequently cites as 
his authorities (cp Re. xxxvii.). 

A usage, not peculiar to the Chronicler among OT 
writers, which must be carefully taken into account by 
the historical critic, is that of giving 
information that is really statistical in 
the form ,of a narrative. This is the 
principle which underlies many of the OT statements of 
genealogical relationships, and which alone explains the 
variations between different accounts of the genealogy 
proceeding from a single ancestor : information as to 
the subdivisions of clans, the intermingling of popula- 
tions, and the like, is thrown into a genealogical form 
(see GENEALOGIES, § n. The most striking example of 
the application of this principle is the ethnographical 
table of Gen. 10 (cp also 2220-24 251-4 13-16, and parts 
of 36) ; but these instances by no means stand alone; 
there are many in 1 Ch.1-9. 

Thus it is avowedly the intention of 2 2442-45 49-55 42-5 11-14 
17-23 to indicate the origin of local populations : in 2 43 Hebron, 
the town, has ‘sons.* Several of the names in 2 4 are also those 
of Edomite clans (Wellh. De Gen#ibus etc. 38); these came 
gradually to be treated as belonging to Judnh, and the con- 
nection was afterwards exhibited artificially in a genealogical 
scheme. Caleb and Jerahméél were not originally Israelite 5 
Caleb belonged to the Edomite clan (Gen. 3611) of the Keniz- 
zites (Jos. 146-14); and clans bearing the name of Caleb and 
Jerahméél are in ’David’s time (18. 2710, cp 3029; note also 
the terms of Jos.14x54) still distinguished from Judah: in 
course of time, however, they were regarded as an integral part 


of the tribe, and a genealogy was formed «1 Ch. 218 25) to give 
expression to the fact.t 


A different application of the same principle seems 


1n ‘Tha 
genealogies. 


1 Soin 722 Ephraim is not an individual, but the tribe 5; and 
in », 21 Hzer and Elead are, no doubt, Ephraimite clans. Cp 
Bennett inZzZos. Bib, chap. iv. esp. p. 87 7 
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to lie in the account of the institutions of Levitical 
service which is introduced in connection with the trans- 
ference of the ark to Jerusalem by David. The auchor 
is not concerned to distinguish the gradual steps by 
which the Levitical organisation attained its full develop- 
ment. He wishes to describe the system in its complete 
form, especially as regards the service of the singers, 
and he does this under the reign of David, who was the 
father of Hebrew psalmody [cp O7/C@) 223 f.] and 
the restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 

The style of the Chronicler has remarkable peculiari- 
ties. It is not merely that it presents characteristically 
11. Style. late linguistic novelties (which are not con- 

: * fined to the vocabulary, but, as Konig’s 
Syntax der hebr. Sprache fully shows, extend to the 
Syntax), but it has also a number of special mannerisms. 
Even the reader of a translation can see that this must 
be the case. Modern words, often with Aramaic affini- 
ties, inelegant syntax, cumbrous and uncouth sentences, 
in strongest possible contrast to the ease and grace of 
the earlier Hebrew historical books,—these are the 
predominant marks of the Chronicler’s style; and so 
constant are they that there is hardly a sentence, not 
excerpted from Samuel or Kings, in which they are not 
observable.’ For details we must refer to the Intro- 
ductions and Commentaries (see ¢.g., Be. Xiv.-xviii.; 
Dr. Jntrod. 535-540; F. Brown, Hastings’ DB 
1389-391). It might be thought, by those unacquainted 
with the Chronicler’s manner, that the speeches in 
Chronicles might form as a whole an exception to 
what is here stated, and that they might conceivably 
be based on some special sources of older date. But 
this would be a great mistake. The tone and literary 
style of the speeches which have parallels in Samuel 
and Kings are both very different from those which 
have been added by the Chronicler. The latter not 
only reflect, almost uniformly, the ideas and point of 
view of the Chronicler himself, but also exhibit frequently 
the same literary peculiarities. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that they are, one and all, his own compo- 
sition.2 


Be,’s work in the Kuvzgef. Hdb, (ed. 2, 1873) is still a most 
helpful commentary 5 see also Keil (’70); ZSckler in Lange’s 
oa Bibelwerk (74); Oettli, Kgf Kom. 
12. Bibliography. (‘89); Rawlinson, Speaker's Comm: (°73); 
Ball (learned), Elficott’s Cossze. (83)5- 
Bennett (suggestive), Zxfos. Bib, (94). On isagogic questions 
(structure, sources, credibility of narrative, ete the principal 
works are De Wette, Avit. Versuch aber die Glaubwitridighett 
d. Chron.1805 (Beitriige, vol. 1); Keil, Apolog. Versuch, (33). and 
Eintl.(3} (73), §§ 138-144 5 Movers, Krit. Unterss. aber die Bibl. 
Chron. (34) ; Grat, ‘Das Buch der Chron. als Geschichtsquelle,‘ 
in Die Gesch. Bicher des ATs (’66), p. 114-247 (see also Be. 
viii.); Ew. Hist.1169 7; De Wette-Schr. Eid. (69), §§ 
224-233; We. Prol.(4} 169-228 LET, 171-227]; Kue. Ond.} §§ 
28-32 {very thorough); Dr. /z#¢70d. (8) 516-540; Wildeboer, Letter- 
kunde, § 2$; Kénig, Find. $ 54. Cp also Bu. ‘Vermutungen 
zum * Midrash” des Buches der Kinige’* in ZA TW, 1892, p. 37 
J. (speculative) ; Ki. Chronicles, Critical Edition, etc., with 
Notes, SBOT (Hebrew), ’95; W. E. Barnes, ‘ Religious Stand- 
point of the Chronicler,’ Am. Journ. Sent. Lang. and Lit., 
Oct. '96; ‘Chronicles a Targum,’ Ex, Times, 8316 £ (‘97); 
An Apparatus Criticus to Chroniclesin the Peshitta Version 
(’97) (contains a rather surprising number of variants in the 
primary MSS); F. Brown, art. ‘Chronicles,’ Hastings’ D& 
(98). w. R. §.—S. R. D. 








1 The peculiarities in question may often he observed even 
in the short sentences which the Chronicler sometimes intro- 
duces into a narrative otherwise excerpted without material 
alteration from Samuel or Kings: ¢g., 1 Ch. 211 (qpy), 3 end 
(npwn), tr end (bap); 2 Ch. 23(2) 5116-13@ 1212 183 end, 314, 
etc. 


2 For illustrations see Dr.,‘The Speeches in Chronicles,’ 
Expositor, Apr. and Oct. 1895, pp. 247-254, 294 f°) 304-307- 
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A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


The advantages afforded by a fixed and uniform 
chronological system of defining historical events seem 
so evident that one might expect to find 
1. No fixed some such method of determining dates 
era. in use from the very earliest times. 
History, however, shows that a long development 
was needed to lead to this simple result. Only in 
connection with a universal history did the desire 
for a uniform and comprehensive method of determining 
dates spring up. The impulse towards a real universal 
history and a general chronology came, not when the 
attempt was made to collect and record all human 
events, but when men learned to look at them from a 
single point of view and to comprehend them in a single 
plan. The roots of such a universal history lie in the 
prophets of Israel, who regarded the plan of Yahwé 
as realising itself in the experience of the nations of 
the earth as well as in the history of Israel; and its 
actual beginnings, strange as it may seem, are to be 
found in the Apocalyptic writers, who regarded history 
as a comprehensive whole (see APOCALYPTIC, § 2). 
This mode of regarding history was continued by 
Christianity. It is not strange, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity felt the need for a universal chronology and 
found a way of meeting that need, thus proving its 
own world-embracing significance. This is not the 
place to enter upon the long and involved history of 
the adoption of the Christian era, which, after its author, 
the Roman abbot Dionysius Exiguus of the first half 
of the sixth century, is also called the Dionysian era. 
In order, however, to obtain a fixed starting-point from 
which to reckon, we must simply state here that the 
year 1-~—?.¢., the year of the birth of Christ —is equivalent 
to the year 754 of the era of Varro—i.e., the era of the 
city of Rome,—and to the first year of the rosth 
Olympiad; and, also, that King Herod died in the 
year 750 of the city of Rome, and so in the year 4 B,c, 
(cp Schiir. G/V 1343-345). 

The same phenomenon of gradual arrival at a satis- 
factory chronological method is repeated in the narrower 
sphere of the national history of the several nations. 
We never find a settled era, a definite date from which 
years were counted, at the very beginning or even at 
an early period of a nation’s history. If anything of 
this kind has seemed to appear in early times, it has 
always turned out to be in the highest degree uncertain, 
or really to rest on later calculations. Nor is the 
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OT any exception to this rule. Only once had the 
Jews before Christ a national era, and that was for a very 
short time. When Simon the Maccabee had obtained 
from the Syrians complete freedom from taxation along 
with the acknowledgment of the political independence 
of Judea, documents and contracts were dated by years 
of Simon, the High Priest and Prince of the Jews, the 
first year of Simon the High Priest (1Macc. 1341 f. 
1427) representing the 170th year of the era of the 
Seleucides ( = 143-142 B.C. ).+ 

On the other hand, since the time when the Jews 
fell under the dominion of Syria, they had used the 
so-called era of the Seleucidee (BaciAcla ‘EANjver, 
1 Mace. Ix; Paotrela ’Agoupiwy [Assyrian=Syrian], 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 67; mone pip= era contraciuum amongst 
the Jews, and year dyawndyé amongst the Syrians). 
This era has for its starting-point the defeat of Nicanor, 
the general of Antigonus, by Seleucus Nicator, and the 
final establishment of the dominion of the Seleucidee 
in Syria and Babyloniain the year 01. 117,1—#.¢., 312 
B.C. It is used in the Books of the Maccabees, but 
there, it would seem, with this difference, that in the 
first book it begins, not, as was usual elsewhere, in 
the autumn, but in the spring of 312, thus about half 
a year earlier? This era reached in general as far as 
the Syrian power, and although, usually, where states 
were able to obtain freedom they introduced new eras 
of their own, none was able to maintain itself so long 
as that of the Seleucidee. It remained in use, indeed, 
among the Syrians for centuries alongside of the Arabic 
era, which counts from the Hegira (Azra, flight of 
Mohammed), 16th July, 622 A.D. 

Real eras are not met with in the OT in earlier times. 
We cannot cite as an exception the practice of the Jews 
during the Exile, of counting the years since they were 
carried away from their land (aambab, Ezek. 382r and 
402; pana mbab, 2 K. 2527; also Jer. 5231, and Ezek. 
12, and, without mention of the point from which the 
reckoning is made, Ezek.81 20129117). In truth, 
they desired nothing more eagerly than to be delivered 
from the need of counting in this way. Besides, there 


1 Whether the numbers 1-5 that are found on silver shekels 
and half-shekels with the inscription awap pour or ober 
swpn refer to another era than this of Simon’s, and, if so, to 
some pre-Christian era, has not been decided. That Simon 
had coins stamped, however, is hardly to he doubted (cp 
1 Mace. 156; also Schiirer, of. cit. 1x92_7% 636.6:). 

2 So Schiirer, of. c#f, 133; We., however (/G 129. 208), 
regards this assumption as unnecessary (cp YEAR, § 9). 
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was along with it a reckoning from the final fall of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 401), while Ezek. 11 (if the text has 
reached us intact) must rest on still a third mode of 
reckoning.’ It is, moreover, a very unsafe hypothesis 
which ventures to retain in the case of the statement of 
2Ch. 161 (asa whole’ clearly untenable) at least the num- 
ber 36 as based on trustworthy tradition, and proposes 
to find therein a trace of a Judzean era, thought to date 
from the division of the kingdom (Sharpe, Chronology 
¢é the Bible, 29 ; cp Braudes, Abhandl. 62). Nor, 
lastly, are we any more justified in finding any trace 
of a real era counting from the Exodus in the late 
passage 1K.6z, where the building of Solomon’s 
temple is assigned to the 480th year after that event. 
This number does not rest on tradition : it has been 
reached by calculation based on some hypothesis. No 
corroboration can be obtained from the numbers in 
the late Priestly Code—if the passages containing them 
are original even there— numbers which date the events 
of the journey through the wilderness by years from the 
deliverance out of Egypt (ory yrs bene ga neyo; cp 
Ex. 161 191 Nu. 11 97 3338). Nor can any support, 
in fact, be found for the notion that the Jubilee period 
was turned to chronological purposes. There is not the 
slightest trace of a real carrying out of the regulations 
concerning it mentioned in Lev. 259 #: even the Books 
of the Maccabees speak only of Sabbatic years, never of 
Jubilee years (1Macc. 649 53; cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 162). 
In spite of this lack of a proper era, the OT is 
not without notes and data intended to serve as a 
means of fixing events chronologically. 
lancons data. In addition to isolated observations 
" (none the less important that they are 
incidental) setting an occurrence in relation to another 
prominent event (e.g., to the death of the king, as in Is. 
61 1428, or to an important expedition, as in Is. 201, 
to the building of a city, as in Nu. 1822, or to an 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, as in Am. 1y, we 
generally find, in the case of any important OT person- 
age, the year of his life or his reign specified ; and in 
the books edited during the Exile the date of the events 
narrated begins to he given by years of the. reigning 
king. Besides, there are the various synchronistic data 
often supplied by headings of books {e.g., in the case of 
certain of the prophets), and by the Books of Kings, 
which have a complete synchronistic record for the time 
of the coexistence of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Finally, the evidence of the contemporaneous- 
ness of certain events furnished at times by the historical 
natrative itself is of the highest importance. 
The weightiest question, howeser, is, to what degree 
of credibility this chronological material can lay claim. 
Before undertaking the examination of this 
3. Late question for the several points of the history, 
origin. we must premise some general considera- 
tions that thrust themselves on our notice. First of all, 
there is the remarkable fact that these chronological 
notes are to be found in greatest abundance in those 
parts of the historical books that are confessedly to be re- 
garded asthe youngest. In the Pentateuch they belong to 
the post-exilic Priestly Code or to additions of even later 
date ; in the other historical books into which the older 


1 In that case nothing would meet the requirements of the 
passage but a reckoning that counted from the reform of Josiah 
(622). Ofany suchmodeofreckoningweknownothing, anymore 
than we do of a reckoning by Jubilee periods, or of a Babylonian 
era meeting the requirements of the text (cp Kue. Z7#/, 2 60 n. 
2. Wi. (ATUnters, 94-96) therefore alters the text, and reads 

zek.L7 thus, *yang [read mw dual cwbem mwa mm, or 
woes tread poypanad yaaa a3wd va, which must he under- 
stood like 81, and give’an earlier date than 81 It would be 
better, however, to assume the original reading to have been ‘in 
the fifth year ’ (cp the following verse)—i.e, pry 24 
that from the {ce of Jeremialt’s ae pre ery jenn 
for the Exile (25 11, cp 2910) while Ezekiel gave only forty (46), 
a later writer drew the inference that Ezekiel prophesied thirty 
years after Jeremiah, and accordingly inserted asadate in Ezek. 
11 the thirtieth year of the Exile (Duhm). 
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sources have been worked, they are due, in the main, to 
the latest exilic editors. Then, it must be regarded as 
proved that the superscriptions of the prophetic books 
containing detailed information concerning the time of 
the respective prophets do not come from the prophets 
themselves, byt are much younger additions, such as the 
erudition of later ages delighted in. This appears from 
the inexplicable double date (by kings of Judah and of 
Israel) found in Hosea and Amos, as well as from the 
inaccuracy, or tlie crowding, of the data in Is. Jer. and 
Ezek. Nor is the remarkable addition in Amos11, ‘two 
years before the earthquake,’ any exception to this rule : 
the fact that a later event is employed to define the date 
shows that the statement is a subsequent addition, and 
it is therefore very probable that it rests on the exegesis 
and calculation of the scribes (cp Hoffmann, 724 7)W 
8123 [’83]). Lastly, it is remarkable that the text 
presents no uniformity of reading in the matter of re- 
cording dates : nay, that there are even to be found un- 
filled blanks. Thus in rS.131the numbers have been 
omitted from the formula giving the age of Saul and the 
length of his reign, and in @® the whole verse is 
omitted. There are also other places in the LX X where 
such chronological data are lacking—e.g., Jer. 471 
[BAR]—and elsewhere in the old versions we come on 
considerable variations from the traditional Hebrew text. 
All these are marks that indicate a late origin for the 
chronological numbers and warn us in the most emphatic 
way to submit them to a thorough examination. 
As regards the oldest period, with which Genesis 
deals, the time down to the Exodus, it is known that 
4. Oldest the numbers supplied by the Samaritan 
ee ot and the LXX texts, and even by the Book of 
period. Jubilees (dating from the first century A.D.), 
differ in many points fronithose of the Massoretic text: 
The divergence will be made most plain by a comparison 
showing the sum of the years according to each tradition. In 
Gen. 5 the period from the creation of the world to the beginnin, 
of the flood is, according to the Hebrew text, 1656years 5 accord- 


ing to the Samaritan, 1307 » and, according to @B, 2242 InGen. 
1110 


i. the interval from the birth of Shem to the birth of Abra- 
ham is, according to the Hebrew text, 390 years; according to 
the Samaritan, 1040; and, according to the text of @8, 1270. 
In this no account is taken of the variations exhibited hy 
the other MSS of @ itself, nor is it inquired whether the 
tradition represented hy any one given text is free from internal 
inconsistency (cp, é.g., Gen. 1l10, ‘two years after the flood," 
with Gen. 532 76, and Gen, 1lro@; further Gen. 124 with Gen. 
1126, 32). 

This state of matters shows, what was indeed probable 
to begin with, that there was no fixed tradition concern- 
ing the early history of Israel :that, indeed, even at so 
late a time as that of the LXX and the Book of Jubilees, 
there was no clear idea of how the period in question 
should be measured. Thus the numbers of the Hebrew 
text, since they are not earlier than the Priestly Code, 
go back at the best only to the fifth century B.c., and 
do not rest on tradition, but have been reached by the 
application of some artificial theory. Since they are 
useless, therefore, at least for chronology (if indeed one 
could ever have hoped to obtain such a thing for those 
earliest times) it is unnecessary to attempt to discover 
what the actual theory underlying them is. 

It will be enough tomention that v. Gutschmid observed that 
2666—the number of years resulting from the summation of the 
Massoretic numbers for the period (Gen. 5 to Ex. 12 40) from 
the creation of Adam to the Exodus® is exactly two-thirds of 
4000 years. These 4ooo years be took to represent a period (of 
too generations of 40 years each) assigned for the duration of 
the world. In this way he sought to explain the artificial 
origin of the system (cp Nold. Vxtersuch, aur Krit, des AT 





1 GL follows MT, @A is lacking at this point (see further 
Dr. TBS). 

2 The number 2666 resultsfrom the addition of 1656, the 
number of years from the creation of the world to the beginning 
of the flood (cp Gen. 5), +290, the sum of the years from the 
flood to the birth of Abraham (cp Gen. 11 ro") +75 to the 
departure of Abraham from Haran (Gen. 124) +215 to the 
departure of Jacob for Egypt (=25 to the birth of Isaac [Gen. 
2151, +60 to the birth of Jacob [Gen. 2526], +130 years of 
Jacob's life [Gen. 47928], --430 years of stay in Egypt 
(Ex. 12 40). 
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111). It is worth while, however, noticing the relation in which, 
according to Oppert (GGN, 1877, pp. 201-223), the Chaldean 
numbers for the first ages in Béréssus and the statements in 
Genesis stand to each other. The Chaldeans reckon from the 
beginning of the world to Alexander 215 myriads of years, of 
which 47 myriads represent the time from the first man to 
Alexander. Thus they allow for the creation 168:myriads of 
years. Now, the 7 days of the biblical account of the creation 
give 168 hours. Thus in the creation age a myriad of years is 
represented in the biblical account by anhour. Again, for the 
time of the first ten men down to the flood, the Chaldeans reckon 
432,000 years,! Genesis 1656. If both numbers be divided by 72, 
we get 6000 and 23 respectively, and 23 years—~z.¢., 8400 days — 
represent 1200 weeks, while 6000 years is 5 times 1200 years. 
Hence the Chaldeans seem to have reckoned 5 years (2.4. 60 
months) as a/ustrum (sosse}, where Genesis has reckoned 1 week. 
1656 years (Genesis)=72x23 years=72X1200—2.¢., 86,400— 
weeks; 432,000 years (Chaldean)=86,400 /usira, This remark- 
able relation, which can hardlyrest on pure accident, presupposes 
a complicated calculation, and a very late origin for these 
numbers. Whatever be the theory underlying the numbers of 
Genesis, one thing, therefore, is certain : for a sure chronology 
of the times before the Exodus, the OT numbers, appearing as 
they do for the first time in the youngest sources of the Penta- 
teuch, afford no security. 


The case is no better with the chronology of the 
interval that extends from the Exodus to the building 
of the temple of Solomon. We have 
5. Exodus to here, indessk a check in 1K. 61 which 
Temple. makes the building of the temple begin 
in the 480th year after the Exodus; but this number 
did not make its appearance till a time when the temple 
of Solomon was no more (cp above, § 1). It bears, 
moreover, the clear impress of being artificial; for it 
plainly counts from Moses to David twelve generations 
of forty years each, which we can easily identify as 
follows : Moses, Joshua, Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Eli, Samuel, Saul, and 
David. This explanation of the origin of the number 
480 is corroborated by the fact that the five “little” 
Judges in Ju. 10,and 12 appear to have been inserted 
into the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges later (on 
the object of their insertion, see JUDGES, § 9). Nor 
can anything certain be obtained from the individual 
numbers, since they are neither quite clear nor free 
from gaps. 


It remains obscure, ¢.g., how the numbers relating to the 
supremacy of the Philistines and the judgeship of Samson (131 
15 20 and 1631) are related to each other; how the twenty years 
from the arrival of the ark at Rirjath-jearim to the victory of 
Samuel over the Philistines are to be fitted into Samuel’s 
history @ S.72); and how the ninety-four years of foreign 
oppression are to be combined with the data concerning the 
length of rule of the individual Judges.? 

The tradition also presents gaps, however, since it does not 
mention the time during which Joshua was the leader of the 
Israelites, and in z S. 131 the numbers for Saul are entirely 
wanting. Finally, @BAL allows Eli in 15. 418 only twenty 
years instead of the forty of MT : and the frequently recurring 
round numbers— suchas 40 for Moses, Othniel, Deborah-Barak, 
Gideon, Eli (@ 20) and David: 80(=2x4o0) for Ehud; and 
20 (=4?) for Samson, for Eli (according to @), for Samuel, and 
(approximately) for Tola (23), and Jair (22)—go to set in still 
clearer light the unhistorical character of the data. 


The matter may rest, then, as Noldeke left it at the end 
of his chronology of the period of the Judges (af. cz#. 197), 
with the verdict that ‘ neither for the several divisions 
of the period of the Judges nor for its whole duration 


1 Cp KAT 419 1. 

2 If we reckon together the numbers for this period, we get as 
follows :—40 (stay in the wilderness) +40 (Othniel, Ju. 311)+-80 
{Ehud, 330) +40 (Deborah-Barak, 5 31) +40 (Gideon, 8 28) +23 
(Tola, 102) +22 (Jair, 103) +6 (Jephthah, 127) £7 (Ibzan, 129) 
+1o (Elon, 1211) +8 (Abdon, 1214) +20 (Samson, 1637) +40 
(Eli, 1 S.418) +20 (Samuel, 1$,72) +40 (David, 5K. 2x7) +4 

Solomon, 1 K. 61)=440 years. If we deduct the ‘little’ Judges 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon= o), we shall have a total 
of only 370 years. For Joshua and Saul, for whom the numbers 
are lacking, there still remain, to complete the 480 years, accord. 
ing to the first calculation 40 years according to the second 
mo. If, however, we are to insert detween the periods of the 
several Judges the 9a years of foreign oppression (=8 [Cushan 
Rishathaim, Ju. 38] +18 [tiglon, 314] +20 [Jabin, 43] +7 
[Midianites, 6x] +3 [Abimelech, 922] +18 [Ammonites, 108 
-+20 [Philistines, cp 1811520 and 1631]), we get j34 or 464 
years— according to the first reckoning already 54 years toc 
many, with nothing left for Joshua and Saul 5 according to the 
second, only sixteen years for these two together, a period fat 
from sufficient for the deeds of both. 
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s a chronology any longer attainable.’ It is, therefore, 
uso useless to seek, by calculation from these numbers, 
‘o ascertain the time of the leadership of Joshua and 
the reign of Saul. ‘The furthest we can go is to 
conclude, from passages like Am.210 525, that an old 
sradition, estimated the journey through the wilderness 
ut forty years. (On the chronology of the Book of 
Judges, see JUDGES, § 15.) 
It is much harder to deal with the chronological 
lates for the period from the building of the temple by 
6. T le + Solomon to the conquest of Jerusalem 
N bie tii by Nebuchadrezzar. In various im- 
ebuenage portant instances we now meet with 
poset: statements concerning the year of the 
reigning king to which the event narrated belongs. 
rhus in regard to events of war we read: ‘In the 
fifth year of King Rehoboam Shishak King of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem’ (1K.1425}, and ‘In the 
ninth year of Hosea the king of Assyria took Samaria’ 
(2.176). So also in regard to home affairs : ‘ In the 
three and twentieth year of King Jehoash the priests 
had not repaired the breaches of the house’ (2 K.127). 
Clear as such passages seem to be, we need to know 
which year of a given king was called the first—the 
year in the course of which he ascended the throne, or 
the first complete year at the beginning of which he 
was already seated on the throne. Sound information 
on this point is still more indispensable, however, for the 
understanding of the further data for our period supplied 
by the Books of Kings. These give the sum of the 
years of reign of each several king. If, however, for 
any interval that can he defined by means of events 
related, we add together these amounts, the totals for 
the parallel kingdoms of Judah and Israel do not agree. 
The question becomes very complicated when at each 
accession the date is regularly defined synchronistically, 
by years of the contemporary ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Israel or Judah. This synchronism again 
leads to a reckoning of its own. What we have first 
to do is to estimate the value of the various chrono- 
logical data which form a sort of framework for the 
whole history of the period. Then we can determine the 
importance and range of the individual dates assigned by 
years of accession. 
The statements concerning the duration of a reign as 
well as the synchronism of its beginning form Darts of 
¥ the brief reviews which pass judgment 
are ea on each king from the standpoint of 
“the Deuteronomic law (see KINGS. 
Books oF, § 1f). The two chronological elements, 
however, have a diverse origin; for the synchronistic 
notes betray their character as ‘ subjective additions of 
the Epitomator.’ It is clear, to begin with, that 
this noting of synchronism was not in actual use during 
the existence of the two kingdoms : apart from dates 
of accessions, we find it only once—at the fall of 
Samaria (2 K. 189 10), the point where the system comes 
to an end. 


It would be natural to maintain that the very construction 
of the chronological notes reveals their diverse origin : the 


verb “bo has in the same sentence one meaning for the words 


that precede, and another for those that follow. It is to be 
construed as inchoative (=‘he became king’) as well as pro- 
gressive (=‘he reigned’). For instance, in 2 K.1423 ‘In the 
fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash, king of Judah, 


Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel bp (=became king, 
and also=reigned) forty-one years in Samaria.’ If here and 
there (1K. 1525 162g 22 52 2 2 K. 31 1513) abo is added to 
sbp, this only proves, it would seem, a sense of the irreconcil- 
ability of expressing both the date of accession and the duration 
of the reign hy the simple verb sho The double sense of this 


verb, however, is peculiar to such annals, and is to be explained by 
the brevity of the style. Exactly soin the list of kings of Tyre 
given by Josephus (c. Ap. 118) from Menander of Ephesus, 
éBaciAevoey is used in both senses at the same time : ‘he 
became king’ as well as ‘and he reigned.’ 

The decisive proof, however, of the secondary char- 


acter of the synchronistic numbers is reached only when 
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we compare them with the years of reign. It then 
appears that the former has been attained by calculation 
from the latter, although the method that has been 
followed cannot in all points be discerned,! A tabular 
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exhibition of the data will be the best way to make this 
clear. In the first column we give the date reckoned 
from an imaginary era of the division of the kingdom, 
and in the last the references from the Books of Kings. 


TABLE I.—Otp TESTAMENT DATA AS TO REIGNS : SOLOMON TO FALL OF SAMARIA. 
SYNCHRONISMS AND LENGTH OR REIGNS. 
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This table shows that at the end of the 258th year 
after the division of the kingdom, there had elapsed 258 
synchronistic years, 2417 years of reign in Israel, and 
260 such years in Judah; and we have thus the singular 
equation 258=241y5=260. The result is even more 
singular, however, when we examine separately the parts 
before and after the first point of coincidence obtained 
through a contemporaneous accession in both lines. 
Before the year of accession of Jehu and Athaliah there 
were only 88 years according to the synchronisms for 
98 years of reign in Israel and 95 in Judah; but for the 
second part there are 170 years according to the syn- 
chronisms for only 1434% years of reign in Israel and 
165 in Judah. Whilst thus, in the first period, the 
number, according to the synchronistic calculation, is 
smaller than the sum of the traditional years, in the 
second period, which is longer by about a half, it ex- 
ceeds the traditional years not inconsiderably. Similar 
variations for smaller periods can easily be proved by a 
glance at the table. Nor can we equalize the syn- 


1 It has recently been shown by Benzinger (Comm. su den 
Kénigen, 1899, pp, xviii.-xxi.) that the synchronisms start from 
two different points and proceed upon two distinct methods of 
reckoning, one of which is followed hy preference in the Hebrew 
text and the other in @L. 
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chronistic and the traditional numbers by assuming that 
the latter represent a popular way of counting according 
to which from the middle of the first to the beginning 
of the third year was considered three years, as in the 
case of the siege of Samaria (2 K. 1810), The excess 
of the traditional values in the period before Jehu could 
perhaps be thus explained, but not their defect in the 
following period. Nor is it possible by altering the 
individual numbers to bring the synchronisms into 
harmony with the years of reign; even were one to alter 
all the synchronistic statements, this would do nothing 
towards removing the differences between the numbers 
for Israel and those for Judah. Thus, almost along the 
whole line, the discrepancy between synchronisms and 
years of reign is incurable. 

We must not fail, however, to appreciate a remark- 
able agreement. The sum of the synchronistic years is 
very nearly equal to the sum of the years of reign for 
Judah (258= 260). The slight difference of two years 
can have no weight, and can perhaps be entirely 
removed. In the surprising statement of 2 K. 1310 that 
the accession of Jehoash of Israel happened in the. 37th 
year of Jehoash of Judah, we may followz, 1 and change 
37 to 39; for, according to that verse, Jehoahaz, who 
had acceded in the 23rd year of Jehoash of Judah, 
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reigned 17years. In this way the sum of the years of 
reign in the lines of Israel and Judah, according to the 
synchronisms, would be increased in each case by two 
years—for Jehoahaz would have reigned, according to 
the synchronism, 16 years instead of 44, and Jehoash 
39 instead of 37—-while the traditional numbers would 
undergo no alteration. Even without this slight emen- 
dation — adopted in the 4 /dzme edition of the LX X, and 
demanded by Thenius, Klostermann, and Kamphausen 
—it is apparent that it is the sum of the Judean years 
of reign that forms the basis on which the synchronistic 
numbers are calculated. In this process, however, 
though the individual sums have not been disregarded, 
it has been impossible, especially in the case of the 


kings of N. Israel, to avoid important variations. 

Care, however, has been taken not to alter the synchronism of 
events. It is worthy of note that the following reqnirements 
are satisfied :—Jerohoam’s reign runs parallel with those of 
Rehohoam and Ahijah a K. 1430 157); Baasha is king during 
the reign of Asa a K.1616); Jehoshaphat survives Ahah 
and Ahaziah, and reigns cont oraneously with Jehoram 
of Israel (1 K, 22277. 503 2 K-37 4 ; the deaths of Jehoram of 


Israel and Ahaziah of Judah fall in the same year (2K.9); 


Amaziah and Jehoash of Israel reign contemporaneously (z 
148 7); and Pekgh isa contemporary of Jotham and Ahaz (z K. 
1537 16 5 #). on 
Although the synchronistic dates have thus not been 
attained without regard to tradition, they are obviously, 
as belonging to the youngest parts of the text, not a 
standard for chronology. They apply to the past a 
method of dating with which it was quite unacquainted. 
This is true not only of the practice, which could never 
be carried out in actual life, of connecting the years of 
one kingdom with reigns of kings in a neighbouring 
kingdom, but also of the methodical practice, pre- 
supposed in such a custom, of indicating in an exact 
and regular way the years within one and the same 
kingdom, by the years of reign of its king for the time 
being. In such texts as we can, with any confidence, 
assign to pre-exilic times, we find nothing but popular 
chronologies associating an event with 
rk irst some other important event contem- 
abbott at porary with it (cp Is. 61 1428? 20y. 
* The few dates according to years of 
kings given in the.older history (as,e¢.g., 1K. 1425; 2K. 
127) may be ignored. They are too isolated, and must 
rest (¢.g., in the writings and portions which treat of the 
latest pre-exilic times) on subsequent calculation, or be 
due to interpolation (cp also the dates introduced by 
the Chronicler in deference to the desire felt at a later 
date for exacter definition of time, of which the Books 
of Kings still knew nothing : 2 Ch.1323 1510-19, and 
especially 161)—though it is perhaps possible that, 
even without there being a settled system, some pro- 
minent events might, occasionally and without set 
purpose, be defined by years of reign. In any case, 
dating by native kings must be regarded as at least 
older than the artificial synchronism between Judah and 
Israel. 
Dating by the years of kings was thus never sys~- 
tematicallv used bv the Hebrews so long as they had 
“| national kings, The; learned this 
9. Babylonian Useful method from the Babylonians, 
method. and then introduced it into their his-~ 
torical works compiled during the exile (cp Wi. AT 
Untersuch., especially pp. 87-94). Thus the question 
how the Hebrews dealt with the year of a king’s death 
—-t.e., whether they reckoned the fraction of a year that 
remained before the beginning of the next year to the 
deceased king, or made the first year of the new king 
begin at once—disappears. There can be no doubt 
that the synchronisms, as well as the dates and years 
of reign in general, presuppose the Babylonian method 
(the only satisfactory one), according to which the rest 
of the year in which any king died was reckoned to the 


1 We need take no account of the indeoendent narratives of 


CHRONICLES (y.v., § 5); they do not agree even with the 
traditional years of reign, - 
2 Whether the account is correct need not here be considered. 
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last of his reign, and the first year of the new king was 
the year at the beginning of which he already wore 
the crown, 

By giving up the synchronisms we are thrown back 
for the chronology of the monarchy on the sums of the 

1 4. Vaarg Years of reign of the individual kings. 

ofreign. The hope of finding in these numbers 

trustworthy material for chronology, and 
thus solving the singular equation whereby about 242 
Israelitish years represent 260 Judean years, could he 
realised only on one condition. One might simply sub- 
tract the 242 Israelitish years from the total for Judah, and 
regard the excess of 18 years as falling after the conquest 
of Samaria. Nor is there anything in the synchronism 
to prevent this operation, for that may have started from 
an incorrect calculation in putting the fall of Hoshea as 
late as the reign of Hezekiah. A clear veto, however, is 
laid on this procedure on other grounds. _ If we subtract 
the superfluous 18 years (6 years of Hezekiah and the 
last r2 of Ahaz) from the total for Judah, all that is left of 
Ahaz’s reign parallel with the Israelitish years of reign 
is the first 4 years. Therefore Pekah, who was murdered 
nine years before the fall of Samaria (2 K.176), must, at 
the accession of Ahaz, have been already five years dead, 
which is impossible, since, according to2 K.165 #, this 
king was attacked by him. The expedient of simple 
subtraction, therefore, fails; the embarrassing equation 
remains, about 242 Israelitish years= 260 Judean : nay, 
since no objection can be raised against the contem- 
poraneousness of the deaths of Jehoram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah, 144 Israelitish years= 165 Judean. 

If the totals are thus unequal, very great inequalities 
appear, naturally, in the details. Efforts have been 
made to remove them ; but this has not been achieved 
in any convincing way. 

2K, 155, e.g., states that during the attack of leprosy from 
which his father Azariah suffered in the last years of his life, 
* Jotham was over the palace and judged the people of the land.’ 
Even were we to found on this statement the theory that the 
years of reign of father and son that ran parallel to each other 
were counted twice over in the numbers 52 and 16 assigned to 
their respective reigns, and also to suppose that during all 
these 16 years the father was still alive, there would still remain 
744 Israelitish years=149 Judean. 

Mistaken attempts of this kind are, moreover, the less 
to be taken into consideration that, as will appear (§ 354), 
even the lowest total of 144 years for the interval from 
Jehu to the fall of Samaria is more than 20 years too high. 
From all this it results that the individual numbers of 
years of reign, as well as the totals, are untrustworthyand 
useless for the purposes of a certain chronology, even if 
it be admitted that, within certain limits or in some 
points, they may agree with actual fact. 

11. Basis of The untrustworthiness of the numbers 

1 me OF becomes plainer when the principle ac- 

Calcmiaton cording to which they are formed is 
clearly exhibited. 


In 1887E. Krey (see below § 85) argued that, at least in the 
case of the Israelitish kings,’the several sums assigned ro the 
respective. reigns rest in general on an artificial fiction. He 
then thought that the series of kings of Jndah, and indeed those 
also of the house of Jehu, ‘show no such artificiality ** hut (acc. 
to Bleek-We. Ein/.(4) 265) he soon observed a playing with 
figures also in the items for Judah. Vo begin with the 
kings of Israel down to Jehoram, we find an average reign of x2 
In the case of Omri and Jehoram this is the exact 
nnmher, whilst for Jerohoam, Baasha, and Ahab we ‘have 221 
(@e. inround numbers 2X z2), and for the rest—Nadab, Elah 
and’ Ahaziah (the immediate successors of the kings provided 
with the double period)—-2 years each. This is as if we had 8 
kings with r2 years each, making a total of 96—more exactly 98 
years. Moreover, the totals for the first and the last four ‘of 
these are each almost exactly 48. In the next part of the series, 
as We. emphasises, we have for the 9 kings fromJehu to Hoshea 
a total of x44 years, which makes an average of 16 for each. 
One might also urge the remarkable fact that, even as Jehu 
with his 28 years reigned ahout as long as his two successors, 
so the 4z years of Jerohoam 11. also exactly equal the sum 
of the reigns of his successors. In the Judean line, on the 
other hand, a similar role is played by the figures 40 and 80. 
Thus down to the destruction of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, we have Rehoboam+Abijah 20, Asa 41x, Jehoshaphat 








1 Strictly, Baasha has exactly 24 assigned him. 
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+Jehoram + Ahaziah + Athaliah 40, Jehoash 40, Amaziah + 
Azariah 81, Jotham-++Ahaz-+Hezekiah 38 years; and from this 
point onwards till the last date, the 37th year of Jehoiachin, we 

ave Hezekiah Menasseh-++Amon 80, and also Josiah+-Joahaz 
+Jehoiakim+Jehoiachin 79} years: If we might still, with 
Kamphausen, be, inclined to find in all this only a freak of 
chance, our suspicion would be raised on comparing the total 
for the kings of Israel (circ. 240) with the number in 1K. 61 
(480), and still more on observing that 480 is also the total of 
years from the pale the temple of Solomon to the begin- 
ning of a new epoch—the epoch that opens with the conquest of 
Babylonhy Cyrus and the consequent possibility of foun: 
second Theocracy and Serie spout the buildin: 

f 


€ of the second 
temple. (The 36-7 years of Solomon from the building of the 


temple +-260 years, to the fall of Samaria +-1334 years, ro the fall 
of Jerusalem +50 years of the Exile, give exactly 4¢0 years ) 


There ran hardly, then, be any mistake about the 
artificiality of the total as well as of the various 
items. If so, the origin of the present numbers for the 
years of reign of the individual kings, on which the 
synchronistic notices are founded, must fall in a 
period later than the victory of Cyrus over Babylon, 
and chronology cannot trust to the correctness of the 
numbers. 

For all that, it may be conjectured the numbers in 
individual instances are correct; but which are such 

cases, can be known only in some wa' 

12. Result. independent of the Auber. Soimctinice 
indeed, the narrative of Kings or a prophetic writing 
can decide the point; but without help from outside we 
could not go far. In itself it cannot be more than 
probable that the last kings of Judah appear with the 
correct numbers. These numbers give Hezekiah 29 
(2 K.18x 2), Manasseh 55 (211), Amon 2 (2119), Josiah 
31 (221), Jehoahaz } (2321), Jehoiakim 11 (2336), 
Jehoiachin 4 (248), and Zedekiah 11 years (2478}; thus, 
139% years in all, embodying an estimate of 133 years 
from the fall of Saniaria to the conquest of Jerusalem. 
Thus, the earliest that the dates according to years of 
kings can lay claim to consideration is in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Here grave mistakes in retrospective calcula- 
tion (for even they rest on that) seem to be excluded by 
the nearness of the time. Naturally no account can be 
taken of the statements of the Book of Daniel, which 
did not originate till the second century B.C. ; it knows 
the history of the fall of the kingdom of Judah and of 
the exilic period only from tradition, and cannot be 
acquitted of grave mistakes (see DANIEL, ii. § 9 f-). 

For the last period, reaching from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the beginning of the Christian era, we have in the 

Hebrew OT itself but few historical re- 


gthe 


"2 aor cords. Beyond the introduction of the law 
J 1 in the restored community the historical 
erusalem narrative does not conduct us. For the 
onwards. 


short interval preceding it we are referred 
to the statements in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. These, how- 
ever, show that the Jews had learned in the interval 
how to date exactly by years of reign. The writings 
mentioned give dates by years of the Persian kings. 
All difficulties in the way of a chronology of this period, 
however, are not thus removed. The names Darius and 
Artaxerxes leave us to choose between the several bearers 
of these names among the Persian kings. Hence both 
the first and the second of the three Dariuses have been 
regarded as the Dariawesh mentioned in the OT, and 
even all three Artaxerxes have been brought into con- 
nection with the ArtahSasta of Ezr.-Neh. Then, again, 
the transpositions and actual additions that the Chronicler 
allows himself to make increase the difficulty of knowing 
the real order of events. In the case of Darius, 
indeed, only the first can, after all (in spite of Havet and 
Imbert), be seriously considered. 
The chief interest, accordingly, lies in deciding as to 
the date in Ezra77 f which sets the return of Ezra in 
the seventh year of ArtahSasta. It is 
14. Advent (4 be noted that this passage (7z-10) has 
of Ezra. been revised by the Chronicler (see EZRA 
AND NEHEMIAH, Books of), and in both verses the 
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late is open, from its position’ or lack of coniiection, to 
he suspicion of not being original. Kosters accordingly, 
eaving this datum wholly out of account, maintained 
Herstel, '94) that Ezra made his first appearance in 
ferusalem with the Gola (see ISRAEL, § 57) immediately 
ufter Nehemiah's second arrival there, while Artaxerxes 
[. was still on the throne, and introduced the law then, 
Jan Hoonacker, on the other hand, accepted the datum 
4 Ezra77 7, but believed that it had reference to 
Artaxerxes II., and accordingly set down the date of 
Ezra's arrival as in the seventh year of that king 
397 B.c.). [Marquart (‘Die Organisation der jiid. 
Gemeinde nach dem sogenannten Exil,” Fundamente 
isr. u, fiid. Gesch.,'96)+ thinks that the careers of 
Nehemiah and Ezra can fall only a few decades earlier 
chan the reported denortation of Jews to Hyrcania 
ander Artaxerxes IIT., Ochus. _Nehemiah's Artaxerxes 
was, he thinks, Artaxerxes II., Mnemon. He finds no 
‘race of Ezra's presence in Jerusalem during the 
welve-years' governorship of Nehemiah ; the reference 
to Ezra in Neh. 1236 is an addition of the Chronicler. 
Nehemiah, too, is nowhere mentioned in Ezra (Neh. 
39 102 are interpolated). Internal evidence alone can 
tetermine the date of Ezra. Neh. 13 is connected 
naturally with Ezra 91-1044. Ezra's arrival then 
follows in the time after Nehemiah's return to Susa; 
the text of Ezra 77 (which belongs to the redactor) has 
suffered in transmission ; 368 or 365 was the original 
date reported. _Nehemiah's second arrival, at any rate, 
fell after the promulgation of the Law (Neh. 13:); 
Marquart proposes to read in Neh. 136 'at the end of 
his days' (1), implying a date between 367 (364) and 
359. Cheyne, in a work almost devoid of notes, but 
called ‘the provisional summing up of .special re- 
searches,' differs in some respects in his chronological 
view of the events alike from the scholars just referred 
to, and from Ed. Meyer, who is about to be mentioned. 
(See his Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, '98, 
translated, after revision by the author, by H. Stocks 
under the title Das religiose Leben der Juden nnch dem 
#xil, '99). Like Marquart he doubts the correctness 
of the text of Neh. 514; but he is confident that the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra-Nehemiah is Artaxerxes I., and 
that Nehemiah's return to Susa precedes the arrival 
of Ezra with the Gola. The incapacity of Nehemiah's 
successor (the Tirshatha?) probably stimulated Ezra to 
seek a firman from the king, though the terms of the 
supposed firman in Ezra7 cannot be relied upon. 
Ezra seems to have failed at the outset of his career, 
and it was the news of this failure, according to 
Cheyne, that drew Nehemiah a second time from Susa. 
Klostermann's treatment of the chronology in Herzog 
cannot be here summarised. —EpD, 

Ed. Meyer's thorough discussion (Zz#st. '96), how- 
ever, has convinced the present writer that we are not 
entitled to call in question the arrival of Ezra before 
Nehemiah, and consequently that the datum of Ezra 
777. may be right after all. If so, Ezra returned to 
Jerusalem with the Go/a in 458 B.c., having it for his 
object to introduce the law there. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. It was not until after Nehemiah had 
arrived in Jerusalem in 445 B.C. clothed with ample 
powers, and had in the same year restored the city walls 
with his characteristic prudence and energy, that Ezra 
was at last able to come forward and introduce the law 
under Nehemiah's protection (445 B.c.). From this 
date onwards till 433 B.C. (cp Neh. 136) Nehemiah 
continued in Jerusalem. Shortly after 433 B.c,— 
perhaps in 432 B.c.—he obtained a second furlough. 
How long this lasted we do not know ; but its import- 
ance is clear from Neh. 18 4-3:. 

15. Later The OT offers no further chronological 

Z material for determining the dates of the 
times. last centuries before Christ. 


1 But the essay was ‘completed zgth August 1895” (p. 28). 
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The apocalypse of Daniel cannot he held to bridge over the 
gap between Ezra and the time of the Maccabees with any 
certainty, for it is the peculiarity of these apocalypses to point 
to past events only ‘in a veiled way, and it is, in fact, only what 
we know otherwise of the complications between Syria and 
Egypt and of the doings of Antiochus Epiphanes, that makes 
an unherstanding and an estimate of the descriptions in the 
Book of Daniel possible. Besides, its intimation (924 7) that 
from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (586) to 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (264), we are to reckon a 
period of 70 year-weeks— 490 years—shows how inaccurate 
the chronological knowledge of the writer was, and how much 
need we have to look around for other help. 


Astronomy would furnish the surest means for deter- 
mining the exact year and day of events, if the OT con- 


tained = ec £ ol or 
a ae 1 < eclipses. U happ howevel, 
data, such accounts are lacking. One might 


be tempted to go so far as to suppose 
a solar eclipse to explain the sign on the-sun- 
dial of Ahaz given to Hezekiah by Isaiah (Is.388) ; 
perhaps also the ‘standing still of the sun at Gibeon’ 


+. (Josh. 1022-14). Rationalistic as this 
eee may seem, ae Mahler (see § 38 for 


title of work) has not been content to 
stop here, but has discovered many solar eclipses in- 
timated in the OT : he even finds them in every pro- 
phetic passage that speaks of a darkening of the sun. In 
this way he has been able to determine astronomically 
a whole series of events. Before we can accept these 
results, however, we must examine more carefully the 
foundation on which they are reared. 


For example, Mahler assigns the Exodus to the 27th March 
1335 B.C. which was a Thursday, because fourteen days before 
that day there occurred a central solareclipse. This calculation 
rests on Talmudic datal that assign the darkness mentioned in 
Ex.1]Q21 to the xst of Nisan, and explain that that day, and 
therefore also the rsth of Nisan, was a Thursday. In Ex. 1022 
indeed, we read of a darkness of three days ; hut Mahler argue: 
that this note of duration really belongs not to v, 22 hut tow 23, 
and is meant simply to explain how ‘intense and terrifying was 
the impression which the darkness produced on the inhabitants 
of Egypt’—‘so that no one dared for three days to leave his 
house.’ It isjust as arbitrary to assume in Gen. 155 77: an eclipse 
enabling Abraham to count the stars before sunset, and then to 
use the eclipse for fixing the date of the covenant then con- 
cluded (Bérith hen hab-bétharim). The time at which search 
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is to he made for this eclipse Mahler reckons as’ 430 years 
before the Exodus, since Rabbinic tradition thus explaiis the 
number 430 assigned in Ex. 1240 to the stay in Egypt, whilst on 
the other hand it makes the 400 years assigned in Gen. 1513 
to the bondage begin with the birth of Isaac. The desired 
eclipse Mahler finds on 8th Oct. 1764 8.c, about 430 years 
before the Exodus (1335 8-C, - see above). Even more artificial, 
if possible, is the Rabbinic exegesis of Gen. 2811 and 8232 on 
which Mahler relies for the determination of the beginning and 
the end of the twenty-years’ stay of Jacob in Haran. The 
solar eclipse indicated according.to him in Gen. 2811 (“because 
the sun was set’) must have been, he argues, in the evening, and 
would thus be the eclipse that occurred on the 17th Feh. 1601 
B.c., whilst Gen.3232 (‘and the sun rose upon him’) must 
indicate a morning eclipse, which occurred on 30th May 138r 
B.c._ If we add that for the victory of Joshua at Gibeon (Josh. 
10 12-14) he has found a solar eclipse calculated to have occurred 
on 31st Jan. 1296 B.c., we have for the earliest period the following 


items :— 





Mau er’s suprposep Earty Dares. 
Abraham’s Bérith bén hab-bétharim (Gen. 155 #) 1764 B.c. 


Jacob‘s journey to Haran (Gen. 2811) . - Gor ,, 
Jacob’s return home (Gen. 3231 [32]) « - - 1581 ,, 
Exodus (Ex. 10 21) cnt 27th March 2335 4, 
Joshua’s victory at Giheon (Josh. 1012-14). . 5 


The attempt to do justice to Is.388 by the assumption of a 
solar eclipse is at least more interesting. According to this 
theory, al] the requirements of the narrative would be met if a 
solar eclipse had occurred ten hours before sunset, since in that 
case the index could have traversed over again the ten degrees 
which, owing to the eclipse, it had ‘gonedown,’ and the dial would 
have again made its usual indication. Suchan eclipsehas, more- 
over, been found for 17thJune 679 B.c., whence, since the sign in 
question belongs to Hezekiah’s fourteenth year, his reign must 
have covered the years 693-664 BC. 

The further calculations which fix a whole series of dates on 
the ground of misunderstood passages are likewise quite unsatis- 
factory. Thus, Amos is made (89,4) to announce to Jerohoam 
II, the solar eclipse of 5th May 770 B.c. $ Is. 163 and Micah36 
are made to refer to that of the rrth Jan. 68 B.c. in the time of 
Hezekiah; and Joel, who is represented as living in the time of 
Manasseh, is made to indicate no fewer than three solar eclipses 
(21st Tan. 662, 27th June 661. and zsth April 657 B.c.:, cp Joel 
210834415). It is further ’nrged that we should refer Ezek. 
30 18 and 328 to the solar eclipses of rgth May 557 and rst Nov. 
556 ;Nah. 1 8tothat of 16th March 581 2 Jer. 423 2e to that on 
2st Sept. 582 (in the time of Josiah); and Is.8 22 to that on 5th 
March 702 8.c, (in the time of Ahaz); and, finally, that even the 
fight against Sisera can. accordins to Ju. 520, be with certaintv 
fixed for 9th Aug. zogz B.c. ara 

By combining these ‘results’ with the nugnbefs of the OT 
Mahler believes himself justified in produc the following 
chronological table for the time of the Monarchy :— 


TABLE Il,—-MAHLER’S REMARKABLE CHRONOLOGY : DIVIDED MONARCHY. 


KinGs oF JuDAH. 


945-928 Rehoboam  ., - . 17 years 
928-925 Ahijam(=Abijah) . .  . B35 
g25~884 Asa. . > a +8 . AI gy 
883-858 Jehoshaphat. ane . 25 yy 
860 (sic)-852 Joram » moe : 8 yy, 
852 Ahaziah  . . = . 1 year 
852-845 Athaliah . . BS ofp . 7 years 
845-805 Joash . a . < 7 40 455 
805-777 Amaziah » « 4 . 29 yy 
777-725 Uzziah . . . z % 52 yy 
725-709 Jotham sa . »  % . 16 
zog-693 Ahaz. - * 16 45 
693-664 Hezekiah . . . 29» 
664~610 Manasseh . . 55 oy 
610-609 Amon . . ‘ ‘ 2 oy 
6og-579 Josiah ww mo 
579 Joahaz . . 4 3 months 
579-568 Jehoiakim ‘ . zz years 
568 Daher . . . ‘ 3 months 
568-557 Zedekiah . a ee , XI years 


It is only a pity that the imposing edifice thus erected 
in the name of astronomical science rests on a founda- 
tion so unstable — an artificial phantom, dependent on a 
Rabbinical exegesis, itself a mere creation of fancy. 

The OT itself having thus failed to give sufficient 


1B. Talm. Shaébath, 878, etc.; see Mahler, Bid], Chron, 
48 
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945-924 Jerohoam. . . . . 22 years 
924-922 Nadab 3 2 . . . 3 0» 
922-899 Baasha ss. “ . . . 24 oy 
899-898 Elah. . eo . . 2 » 
898 Zimri ee . . . 7 days 
898-887 Omri and Tibni } . : . 12 year's 
889-866 Ahab . . . . . Bz ay 
866-864 Ahaziah  . . . a . 2 
864-852 Jehoram . 7 = a " IZ 45 
852-824 Jehu. : - - : : 23 yy 
824-807 |ehoahaz .  . . - 8 Foy 
807-792 Joash i : Fi . 7 15 45 
792-751 Jerohoam II. F - . ql 45 
739 Zechariah 6 months, Shallum . x month 
738-728 Menahem ben Gadi . . . 10 years 
727-726 Pekahiah . . . 7 . a> yy 
726~706 Pekah hen Remaliah . - 20 45 
697-688 Hoshea ben Elah on 


1 Mahler finds here a reference to the fall of Nineveh. He 
argues that the battle against the Lydians in which the day 
became night (cp Herod. 1z03),—a battle which preceded the 
fall of Nineveh—fell, not on 30th Sept. 610 B.c. but on 28th May 
585 B.c. Again, the solar eclipse with the announcement. of 
which Zephaniah (1z5) connects an allusion to the expedition 
undertaken by Phraortes against Nineveh at least twenty-five 
years before its final fall is Gee to Mahler) one that happened 
on 30th July 607. 
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Help foreign nations, which so often come 

ceca: contact with Israel, can help us. In 

so doing we must consider in the first 

place the Egyptians. It is to Egypt that the narrative 

of the origin of the people of Israel points; thither 

escaped the remnant of the community of Gedaliah; 

and in the interval between these times, as also later, 

the fortunes of Palestine were often intertwined with 
those of Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves possessed no continuous 
crag {Ay the quite unique mention, on astele from Tanis, 
of the 4ooth year of the king Nubti (accord- 
ing to Steindorff probably none other than 
the god Set of Tanis), is too obscure and 
uncertain, and would not help us at all even were it 
more intelligible. Nor yet does the Sothis-period help 
us much. This was a period of 1461 years, at each 
recurrence of which the first days of the solar year and 
of the ordinary year of 365 days once again coincided 
for four years, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
Dog-star, from whose rising the solar year was reckoned, 
again appeared on the rst of Thoth. The period was 
never used for chronological purposes.1 Nor have the 
monuments fulfilled the expectation, not unreasonable in 
itself, that by the help of inscriptions giving dates accord- 
ing to two methods it would be possible, by calculation, 
to reach a more exact chronology for Egyptian history. 
The most learned Egyptologists, indeed, can themselves 
determine Egyptian chronology only through combina- 
tion with data from outside sources. The conquest & 
Egypt by Cambyses in the year 525 B.c. furnishes 
their cardinal point. From this event, the years of 

7 reign of the kings of the 26th dynast. 

20. Period nie be fixed att certainty by the help 
of certainty. of the data supplied by the monuments, 
Herodotus, and Manétho. What lies before Psamtik I., 
the first pharaoh of this dynasty, however, is in the 
judgment of Egyptologists more or less uncertain, and 
therefore for other chronological determinations the 
records of that earlier time are either not to be used ai 
all or to be used with the greatest caution. 

Still, even this short period, from 664/3 (the accessior 
of Psamtik I.) to 525 B.c., is a help to us by supplying 
points of reference. Through synchronisms of Egyptiar 
and Judean history several events of the time are to 2 
certain extent fixed. Thus Necho 11. (middle of 62¢ 
B.C. to beginning of 594 B.c.) is admitted to be the 
king who fought the battle at Megiddo that cost Josiaf 
his life. So mention is made in the OT of Hophrze 
(Apries), who reigned 588-569 B.c., and was even dowr 
to 564 nominally joint ruler with Amasis (see EGYPT, 
69). Thus we get fixed points for the contemporarie: 
of Necho II,-—Josiah, Jehoahaz, and Jehoiakim ;—anc 
for the contemporaries of Hophra— Jeremiah, and thi 
Jews in Egypt (Jer. 4430)—although neither for th: 
battle of Megiddo nor for that of Carchemish can th 
year be determined from Egyptian data. On the othe 
hand, these Egyptian data are sufficient to prove tha 
the astronomical edifice of Mahler is quite impossible. 

For the time before Psamtik I. the rulers of th 

21. 25th asth dynasty may be fixed approximately 

i Tanutamon ruled alone only a short time 

Dynasty. and therefore may fall out of account. Th 
data for his three predecessors do not agree (cp EGYPT 
g65f.). | 

Taharka reigned, according to the monuments, 26 years; ac 

sy cording to Manétho 18 (var. 20). 


Sabatako's reign, according to the monuments, was uncertain 
according to Manétho it was 14 (var. 12). 


fixed era. 





1 The confirmation that Mahler (of. ¢7#., p. 56 4) seeks fe 
1335 B.C. ag the date of the Exodus in the statement that unde 

en ah, whom he holds to be the pharaoh of the Exodus 
was celebrated the beginning of a Sothic period, which ma 
have happened in the year 1318 B.c., is certainly weak, sinc 
the pharaoh who according to Ex. 14 was drowned could nc 
have reigned after that for 17 years. See Exopus. 
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cording to Manétho, 8 (var. 12). 


ourteen) and take, as our basis for the rest, the numbers 
. the monuments, we get the following:--Tasarka, 
90-664. B.C. Sabatako, 704-690 B.C., and Sabako, 
16-704 B.C. Still, according to the view of Steindorff, 
» whom we are indebted for these data, Taharka may 
ave reigned even longer than twenty-six years, perhaps 
long with Sabatalco. _ Since, however, Ed. Meyer 
ives Sabako 728-716, Sabatako circ. 704, and makes 
‘aharka as early as 704 real master, although not till 
89 official ruler, of Egypt (cp Gesch. deg. 343 &), 
Ilsure support is already gone. Besides, although 
ccording to Meyer (af. cé#. 344) the identity of Sabako 
4th the Assyrian Sab'i and the Hebrew_xio (So’', or, 
iore correctly, Save’ or Seweh) in 2K. 174 is indubit- 
ble, Steindorff has grave doubts as to the phonetic 
quivalence of these names, and finds no Egyptian 
atum for the battle of Altaku. It is, therefore, very 
ifficult to get from Egyptian chronology any certain 
ight on two OT statements relating to Egypt—viz., 
hat Sennacherib sent messengers to Hezekiah when he 
ieard of the expedition of Taharka (2K. 199; Is. 379), 
.nd that Hoshea of Israel had dealings with sip of 
egypt, and was therefore bound and put into prison by 
ihalmaneser (2 K. 174). 
For the chronology of the OT in still earlier times, 
here is. . unfortnnately, nothing at all to be pained from 
According to- 1K. llqo 
aatimedier PHP'USWch. 122), Shishak (Sheshonk) 
was a oe of Solomon. and in 
he fifth year of Rehoboam went up against Jerusalem. 
n spite, however, of the Egyptian monument at Karnak 
vearing the list of cities conquered by him, his date 
‘annot be determined on Egyptological grounds (on 
siblical grounds it is usually given as about 930 B.C. ). 
As to 'Zerah the Cushite' (2 Ch. 149 7), we need not 
sxpect to find any mention of him in Egyptian sources 
ZERAH). 
The clay tablets found at Tef ef Amarna (seeISRAEL, 
3 6), indeed, make some important contributions to 
sur knowledge of the relations of Palestine to Egypt; 
gut for the chronology they afford nothing certain. 
We must get help from the chronology of Babylonia 
2efore we can, even approximately, determine the date 
of the correspondence. Then it seems probable that 
Amen-hotep 111. and Amen-hotep IV. reigned in Egypt 
sither about 1450 B.C, or about 1380 B.c., at which 
time, therefore, Palestine must have stood under the 
sceptre of Egypt : the contemporaries of Amen-hotep 
{1J.—-BurnaburiaS I. and Kurigalzu I. of Babylon—axe 
assigned by Winckler to 1493-1476 and 1475-1457 B.C. 
respectively, and the contemporary of Amen-hotep IV. 
~-BurnaburiaS 11.—1o 1456-1422, whilst R. W. Rogers, 
on the other hand (Outlines of the History of Early 
Babylonia, 1895, p. 56), gives 1397-1373 as the probable 
date of Burnaburia§ I1., and C. Niebuhr (Cronol. der 
Gesch. Isr., Aeg., Bab. u. Ass. VON 2000-700 B.C. 
untersucht, 1896) accepts only one BurnaburiaS and 
places him and his contemporary Amen-hotep IV. in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century B.c. As in 
these tablet inscriptions the name of the Hebrews has 
not so far been certainly discovered, so, in the Egyptian 
monuments generally, we cannot find any reminiscence 
of a stay of Israel in Egypt or of their departure.t 
Theories about the pharaoh of the oppression and the 
pharaoh of the Exodus remain, therefore, in the highest 
degree uncertain. Neither Joseph nor Moses is to be 
found in Egyptian sources : supposed points of contact 
(a seven-years famine, and the narrative of Manétho 
about Osarsiph-Moses in Josephus, ¢. AZ.12728; on 
this ep Ed. Meyer, Gesch. Aeg. 276 7.) have proved, on 


2 On the inscription of Menephthah discovered in 1896, see 
Ecypt, § 58, and Exopus, §§ 1, 3. 
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nearer examination, untenable,4_ Apart, therefore, from 
the dates of the rulers of the twenty-fifth and the twenty- 
sixth dynasties, there is very little to be gained for OT 
chronology from Egyptology. On Egyptian Chronology 
see also EGYPT, § 41. 

Assyriology offers much more extensive help. It is 

much better supplied with chronological material, since 
it possesses, for a series of 228 years, 
re ar laa inscriptions containing careful sts of 
SSYTLOLOBY. Eponyms, lists, that is, giving the name 
of the officer after whom the year was called, and 
mentioning single important events falling within the 
year. These brief notes alone are quite enough to give 
the lists an extraordinary importance. Their value is 
further increased, however, by the fact that the office of 
Eponym had to be held in one of his first years, 
commonly the second full year of his reign, by each 
king. Hence the order of succession of the Assyrian 
kings and the length of their ’reign can be determined 
with ease, especiallyas names of kings are distinguished 
from those of other Eponyms by the addition of the 
royal title and of a line separating them from those that 
precede them (cp AssyRIA, § 19 f:). The monumental 
character, too, of these documents, exempting them, as 
it does, from the risk of alteration attaching to notes in 
books, gives assurance of their trustworthiness. Nor is 
the incompleteness of the list supposed by Oppert a 
fact. In regard to the order of succession no doubt is 
possible. 
The establishment of this uninterrupted series of 228 
years can be accomplished with absolute certainty (as 
we shall see below) by the help of an 
24. Method. eclipse of the sun assigned by the list to 
the Eponym year of Pur-Sagali of Gozan.? In order 
to be able to determine the eclipse intended, however, 
and thus to fix the year astronomically, we have first to 
bring into consideration the so-called Canon of Ptolemy? 
—next to these Assyrian Eponym lists, perhaps the 
most important chronological monument of antiquity. 
This Canon is a list giving the names of the rulers of 
Babylon—Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian—from 
Nabonassar to Alexander the Great (the Egyptian 
Ptolemies and the Romans are appended at the end), 
with the number of years each of them reigned, and the 
eclipses observed by the Babylonians and the Alex- 
andrians — the years being reckoned according to the era 
of Nabonassar—z.e., from that prince’s accession. The 
trustworthiness of this document is proved, once for all, 
by the astronomical observations it records,4 from which 
we learn that the beginning of the era of Nabonassar 
falls in the year 747 B.c.5 
The Canon can be combined with the Assyrian 
Eponym lists, and the establishment of the latter with 
certainty effected in the following way. On the one 
hand, the Ptolemaic Canon assigns to the year 39 of 
the era of Nabonassar. 70g B.c., the accession of 
Arkeanos (=Sargina on the fragment of the Babylonian 
list of kings); and, on the other hand, Assyrian clay 
tablets identify this year, the first of the rule of Sarrukin 
{z.e., Sargon or Arkeanos) over Babylon with the 
1 Cp also Wiedemann’s review (7'ZZ, 1894, No. 25, p. 633), of 
Questions chronologigues (Angers, 1892), where the 
s assigned to 1492. The judgment of this competent 
reviewer is that ‘the book is well-meant, but brings the question 
of the Exodus no nearer to a solution.’ 

2 KB, 12i0f 

3 It bears the name ‘Ptolemaic Canon’ because it wag in- 
cluded in his astronomical work by the geographer and mathe- 
matician Claudius Ptolemzus, the contemporary of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius (therefore ¢zvc. 150 A.D.). 

4 The proof is strengthened by the fragments of a Babylonian 
list of kings published by Pinches in PS2A 6193-204 [May, ’841, 
part of which constitute an exact parallel to the beginning of the 
Greek list, and completely confirming its statements concerning 
the names and reigns of the rulers. 

5 More exactly (since the dates are reduced to the common 
Egyptian year) on the first of Thoth (=26th Feb.), not (as 
according to Babylonian official usage might have been ex- 
pected) on the rst of Nisan (=21st March) (cp Hommel, GBA, 
488, and see below § 26). 
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Eponym year of Mannu-ki-Aur-li’ (Schr. XA T@), 491} 
the thirteenth of Sargon’s rule in Assyria.1 Hence we 
may identify this Eponym year of Mannu-ki-ASur-li’ 
(the thirteenth year of Sargon’ sreign in Assyria) likewise 
with the year 709 B.C. ; and, as the series is uninter- 
rupted, all its dates become known. We can, then, 
obtain astronomical confirmation of the correctness of 
this combination (and so also of the trustworthiness of 
the Ptolemaic Canon and the Assyrian =: onym lists) in 
the way hinted at already. For, if the Epusym year of 
Mannu-ki-Agur-li’ is the year 7og B.C., the Eponym 
year of Pur-Sagali, to which, as we saw above, there is 
assigned a solar eclipse, must be the year 763 B.c.; 
and astronomers have computed that on the r5th June 
of that year a solar eclipse occurred that would be 
almost total for Nineveh and its neighbourhood. Thus 
the Assyrian Eponym list may safely be used for chrono- 
logical purposes. 

On the ground of the statements of this list, then, 
we have, for the years 893-666 8.c., fixed points not to 

bé called in question by which to date 
25. Result. the events of this period in Israel; for 
the Assyrian inscriptions not only supply direct informa- 
tion concerning certain events in Israel’s own history, 
but also in other cases fix the date of contemporaneous 
events which the narrative of the OT presupposes. 
Then the Ptolemaic Canon, which from 747 B.¢, on- 
wards accompanies the Assyrian Eponym list, continues 
when the Eponym list stops (in 666 B.C.), and conducts 
us with certainty down to Roman times. 

Weare thus enabled to determine beyond all doubt 
the background of the history of Israel and Judah from 
893 downwards, and obtain down to Alexander the 
Great the following valuable dates :— 


TABLE III,—AssyR10-BABYLONIAN DATES 

893 B.C. TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Tuklat-Adar, 

Abr-niisir-pal. 

Shalmaneser IT, (Sal-ma-nu-udsir) 

Samsi-Ramman, 

Ramméan-nirayi (IIT.). 

Shalmaneser ITI, (Sal-ma-nu-u%8ir) 

ASur-dan-ilu (ASurdan IIT.) 

ASur-niraru. 

Tiglat-pileser JII, (Taklat-habal-iSarra) 

Shalmaneser III. 

Sargon (Arkeaiios, 709-708, king of Babylon). 

Sennacherib (Sin-achi-irib). 

Esarhaddon (ASarhaddon, ASur-ah-iddin= Asaridinos 
in Pt, Can.) 

667=first year of the reign of ASur-bani-pal, who perhaps reigned 
till 626. 

The continuation is supplied by the Ptolemaic Canon 

which specifies the rulers of Babylon :— 

Saosduchinos (= Sam&-Sum-ukin). 

Kinilanadanos. 

Nabopolassaros (=Nabit-habal-usur). 

Nabokolassaros (=Nabi-kudurri-ugur, WWRT3I3 and 

. rin 
AERTTNA). 

561-560 Illoarudamos (= Avi!-Marduk, qh omy), 

559-556 Nerigasolasaros (=Nirgal-Sar-usur), 

555-539 Nabonadios (=Nabii-na‘id). 

538-530 _Kyrus (=Kuru8, w}3). 

529-522 Kambyses (= Kambuyija). 

521-486 Dareios I. (= Darayavu8, wyrn). 

485-465 Xerxes (=Khiayarks, wrnwiny). 

464-424 Artaxerxes I. (=ArtakhSatra, RBYwTMN). 

423-405 Dareios II. 


424-490 Artaxerxes IT, 


Ochus. 
BE 


Arogos (= Arses). 
Here follows Alexander the Great, who died in 323 B.C. 


8g0-885 
884-860 
859-825 
824-812 
811-783 
782-773 
772-755 
754-746 
745-727 
726-722 
721-705 
704-681 
680-663 


667-648 
674-626 
625-605 
604-562 


Dareios iI. 


With regard to this summary it is to be noted that (as is a 
matter of course in any rational dating by years ‘of reign—it 
is certainlv the case in the Ptolemaic Canon) the vear con- 








4 From the thirteenth year of his reign down to his death in 
the seventeenth (and so, as the Ptolemaic Canon states, for five 
years) Sargon must have reigned over Babylon also. 
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sidered _as the first of any king is the earliest year at the begin- 
ning of which he was already really reigning : in the preceding 
year he had begun to reign on his predecessor's death. Short 
reigns, accordingly, which did not reach the beginning of the 
new year, had to remain unnoticed, as that of Laborosoar- 
chad (Laba%i- Marduk) in the year $56, which, according to 
. _.__ Bérdssus, lasted only nine months. — It is 
26. Beginning further to he noted that the beginning of 
of year. the year did not fall in the two lists on the 
same day. The Eponym lists make the 
year begin on the first of Nisan, the z2xst of March, while 
the Ptolemaic Canon follows the reckoning of the ordinary 
Egyptian year of 365 days, the beginning of which, as compared 
with our mode of reckoning, falls one day earlier every four 
years. Thus, if in the year 747, as was indeed already the 
case in 748, the beginning of the year fell on the 26th of 
February, the year 744 would begin on the 25th. For a period 
of a hundred years this difference would amount to twenty-five 
days. Thus the beginning of the year 647Bc. would fall on 
the rst of February; and soon. Therefore for the Petiod T47- 
323 B.c. the beginning of the year would always fall somewhat 
near the beginning of ours. 

If, then, the chronological data of the OT were trust- 

worthy, as soon as one cardinal point where the two series 
—that of the OT and that just obtained 
fax —came into contact could be established 
ube ¥. with certainty, the whole chronology of the 
OT would be at once determined, and the insertion of 
the history of Israel into the firm network of this general 
background would become possible. In the uncertainty, 
however, in which the chronological data of the OT are 
involved, this simple method can lead to no satisfactory 
result. All points of coincidence must be separately 
attended to; and, although we may start out from a 
fixed point in drawing our line, we must immediately 
see to it that we keep the next point of contact in view. 
Unfortunately, in going backwards from the earliest 
ascertainable date to a remoter antiquity such a check 
is not available. 

The earliest date available, as being certain beyond 
doubt, for an attempt to set the chronology of the OT 
28. Earliest erat rt is ee 854 B.c., in 

certain OT Which Ahab king of Israel was one o! 
the confederates defeated by Shalman- 
dates. eser 11. (859-825) at Karkar (Schr. 
KGF, 356-371 and KAT), 193-200). Since, how- 
ever, the OT contains no reference to the event, it is 
of no use for the purpose of bringing the history of 
Israel into connection with general history till we take 
into consideration also the next certain date, 842 B.c., 
in which year presents were offered to the same Assyrian 
king, Shalmaneser II., by Jehu (KA7@), 208-211). 
Within these thirteen years (854-842)must fall the death 
of Ahab, the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram, and the 
accession of Jehu. Of this period the most that need 
be assigned to Jehu is the last year, which may have 
been at the same time also the year of Jehoram's death ; 
for it may be regarded as quite probable that it would 
be immediately after his accession that Jehu would send 
presents to the Assyrian king to gain his recognition 
and favour. On the other*hand, the traditional values 
of the reigns require for Ahaziah two years (1 K. 2252), 
and for Jehoram alone twelve years (2 K. 31): so there 
appears to be no time left for Ahab after 854. The 
death of Ahab, however, cannot be assigned to so early 
a date as 854.4 The reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
therefore, must be curtailed by more than one year. 
The course of events from 854 to the death of Ahab in 
the struggle with the Syrians has, accordingly, been 
ranged in different ways. 

Wellhausen (£/G@), 71) supposes that in consequence of the 
universal defeat in 854 Ahab ahanboned the relation o 
vassalage to Aram that had lasted till then, and thus provokec 
a Syrian attack'on Israel. Then, by the victory at Aphek ir 
the second year and the capture of Benhadad, he compelled tht 


Syrians to conclude peace and to promise to deliver up the 
Gileadite cities they had won from Israel @ K. 20). As the 
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Syrians did not keep their promise, he undertook in the third 
rear of the peace the unfortunate expedition for the conquest of 
Ramoth-gilead, in which he met his death aK. 22). Thus the 
jeath of Ahah would fall ahout the year 851. Schrader, on the' 
xther hand, sees in Ahab's taking part in the battle of Karkar 
4 consequence of the conclusion of peace with Aram that 
hllowed the battle of Aphek, and finds it thus possible to 
issign Ahab’s death to so early a date as 853. Even if we 
nclined to follow the representation of Schrader (Wellhausen's 
s much more attractive), the Assyrian notice of the battle of 
Karkar in 854 establishes at least one point, that the beginning 
of Jehu's reign cannot be earlier than 842, and the traditional 
lumbers must he curtailed. On the question just discussed see 
also AHAB. 
The year 842 B.C. may, therefore, be assigned as that 
of the accession of Jehu. In the same year also perished 
Jehoram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
29. Approxi- king of Judah, whilst Athaliah seized 
matuateslier the reins of government in Jerusalem. 
If from this date, equally important for 
both kingdoms, we try to go back; we can determine 
with approximate certainty the year of the division of 
the monarchy. The years of reign of the Israelitish 
kings down to the death of Jehoram make up the sum of 
ninety-eight, and those of the kings of Jndah down to 
the death of Ahaziah the sum of ninety-five; whilst the 
synchronisms of the Books of Kings allow only eighty- 


eight years. Since the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram 
of Israel must be curtailed (§ 28), if we assume ninety 
years as the interval that had elapsed since the partition 
of the kingdoms this will be too high rather than too 
low an estimate. The death of Solomon may, accord- 
ingly, be assigned to - 930 B.C. Wellhausen (//G), 
9f-), indeed, raises an objection against this, on the 
ground of a statement in the inscription of Mesha; but 
the expression in the doubtful passage is too awkward 
and obscure to lead us, on its account, to push back 
the death of Solomon to gs0 B.C., or even farther.’ 

In this connection it is not unimportant that the 
statements of Menander of Ephesus in regard to the 

Tyrian list of kings confirm the 
30. Menander. assignment of g3o B.C. as the approxi- 
mate date of the de& of Solomon. 

According to the careful discussion that Franz Riihl has 
devoted to this statement (see below, § 85 end), preserved to us 
in three forms (first, in Josephus, c. 4f.18; second, in the 
Chron. of Euseh., and third, in Theophilnsad A #07, iii. 100 22), 
we may, assuming y, Gutschmid's date of 814 Bc. for the 
foundation of Carthage, fix on 969-936 as the period of reign 
of Eipwuos or Hiram, and on 878-866 Bc. as that of EidéBados 
or Ethha'al. Now, Ahab was son-in-law of Ethha'al a K. 1623), 
and since Ethba‘al at his accession in the year 878 B.c. was 
thirty-six years old, he could quite well have had a marriageable 
daughter a few years later, when Ahab, whe according to 1K. 
1629 reigned twenty-two years (about 872-851 B.C.), ascended 
the throne. Moreover, Menander mentions a one-year famine 
under Eithobalos, which even Josephns (A ##, viii. 18 aeceee es 
with the three-year famine that, according to 1K, 17, fell 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahah. Further, Eiromos (969- 
936) may he identified with Hiram, the friend of Solomon (cp 
1K. 51824 £ 32910 %), and, whether we adopt the opinion 
that Hiram, the contemporary of David (2 S. 511), was the same 
person as this friend ‘of Solomon's, or suppose that the name of 
the better-known contemporary of Solomon has simply been 
transferred to the Tyrian king who bad relations with David. 
the year + 930 B.c. for the death of Solomon, agrees excellently 
with this Phegnician synchronism. 











1 Victor Floig] (GA, 1882, pp. 94-96), indeed, supposes tha 
Ahah fell before Karkar @.¢., in 854), and not before Ramoth 
Gilead; but to accomplish this he has to treat the narratives o 
the Syrian wars a K. 201-34 38-43 221-37) as quite untrust 
worthy. 
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1 We. translates lines 7-9 thus :—‘ Omri conquered the whole 
land of Medaha, and Israel dwelt there during his days and 
half the days of his son, forty years, and Kamos recovered it 
in my days. He thus arrives at an estimate of at least sixty 
years for Omri's and Ahab's combined reigns, since only by 
adding the half of Ahab's reign to the part of Omri’s reign during 
which Moab was tributary, is the total of forty years attained. 
Itistobe noted, however, that ‘ Israel, ‘which We. (soalso Smend 
and Socin, Die luschr. des K, Mesa von Moab, 1886,p. 13) 
supplies as the subject to 'dwelt' (gy), is lacking in the 
inscription, and that even with this insertion the construction is 
not beyond criticism. Is it, in the undoubted awkwardness of 
the passage, not possible to translate thus—' Omri conquered the 
whole land of Medaba, and held it in possession as long as he 
reigned, and during the half of the years of sy reign #7s son, 
in all forty years. But yet in my reign Chemosh recovered it.’ 
In that case there is no ground for ascribing so many as sixty 
years tothe reigns of Omri and Ahab. Nay, the pocsibility is 
not excluded, that 2 K.35 is right in making the revolt of Moah 
follow the death of Ahah, and then the futile expedition of 
Jehoram of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah against Moab 
could he taken as marking the end of the forty years. 
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If it has been difficult to attain sure ground in the 
early period of the divided nionarchy, it is even less 
possible to determine anything with 

* 81. Before certainty about the period preceding 
the Schism. Solomon's death. If the data of the 
OT concerning the reigns of Solomon and David (40 
years each, 1K, 211 1142) have any value, David must 
have attained to power about the year roo0 B.C. 
Concerning Saul, even 18.18: gives us no real in- 
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formation, and regarding the premonarchic period the 
most that can be said is that, according to the 
discoveries at Tell-el-Amarna the Hebrews were, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., not yet settled 
in Canaan,! 
For the time, therefore, from the partition of the 
é kingdom down to the year 842 Be. 
82. Schism we must be content with the following 
to Jehu. estimate :— 


TABLE ~~.— ESTIMADE REIGNS : DEATH OF SOLOMON TO ACCESSION OF JEHU. 


KinGs OF IsRAEL. 


KinGs oF Jupau. 


930 (?)-854 a of Israel and his contemporaries Rehohoam and Ahijah in Judah. 
ada 


Ba'asha 
Elah 5 
Zimri 
Oni Ps 

Ahab 5 

Ahab at battle of Karkar 
Ahab's death 

Ahaziah, king of Israel 
Jehoram _,, a 

842 Death of Jehoram of Israel 


854 
854-842 


From 842 B.c. onwards, there is no fixed point till 

we come to the eighth century. Then we have one in 

- the eighth year of the Assyrian king 

_ ero Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727)—#.e., 738 
ofits, 


B.c. In that year, according to the cunei- 
form inscriptions, this king of Assyria 
received the tribute of Menahem of Israel. When-the 
OT tells of this (2 K. 1519 #) it calls the Assyrian king 
Pul: although elsewhere (2K. 1529 16x10) it uses the 
other name, Tiglath-pileser. Of the identity of the two 
names, however, there can be no doubt (KAT) 223 
J, COT, 1219), and we are not to think of the reference 
being to a Babylonian king, or an Assyrian rival king, 
or to assume that Tiglath-pileser himself, at an earlier 
period, twenty years or more before he became king 
over Assyria, while still bearing the name of Pul, made 
an expedition against the land of Israel (so Klo. Sam, 
au. K6. ['87] p. 496). If we add that Ahaz of Judah. 
procured for himself through a payment of tribute the 
help of Tiglath-pileser against the invading kings, 
Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Damascus ; that, accord- 
ingly, the Assyrian king took the field against Philistia 
and, Damascus in 734 and 733; and that in 732, after 
the “tonquest of Damascus, Ahaz also appeared in 
Damascus to do homage to Tiglath-pileser, there 
remains to be mentioned only the equally certain date 
of the beginning of the year 721 8.c. (Hommel, GBA 
676) for the conquest of Saniaria, to complete the list 
of assured dates between 842 and 721. 
The attempt to arrange the kings of North Israel 
during this period is hampered by fewer difficulties in the 
interval 842-738 than are to be found in 


er led that between 738 and 721. If we assume 
849-721. that Menahem died soon after paying 


tribute, we shall still have in the 113 years 
reckoned by the traditionary account from the accession 
of Jehu to the death of Menahem a slight excess, since 
for the period 842-738 we need only 104 years. Still, 
we can here give an approximate date for the individual 
reigns. The latest results of Kautzsch (in substantial 
agreement with Brandes, Kamphausen, and Riehm) 
are the following :1—Jehu 841-815, Jehoahaz 814-798, 
Jehoash 797-783, Jeroboam 11. 782-743 (or before 745); 
Zechariah and Shallum perhaps also in 743, Menaheni 
742-737 (or = 745 to after 738). For the last 
period, on the other hand, from the death of Menahem 
to the conquest of Samaria, the traditional reckoning 
gives thirty-one years, whilst from 737 to 721 we have 
hardly sixteen. The necessary shortening of the reigns 





2 We modify them only to the extent of giving as the first 
year of a reign the year at the beginning of which the king was 
already in. power, and adding in parentheses the figures of We., 
in so far as they are to he found in his Z/G. 
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Jehoshaphat, kin 


Asa of Judah certainly Contemporary with Ba‘asha. 


of Judah, contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 


Jehoram, king of Judah. 
Death of Ahaziah of Judah. 


is accomplished by Kautzsch in this way : Pekahiah 
736, Pekah 735-730, Hoshea 729-721. Wellhausen 
has abandoned his former theory that Pekahiah and 
Pekah are identical, and makes the latter begin to 
reign in x 735. To Hoshea, the last king of Israel, 
he assigns an actual reign of at least ten years, although 
he assumes that according to 2 K. 174 f. he came 
under the power of Assyria before the fall of Samaria. 

For the Judean line of kings the starting-point is 
likewise the year 842 8.C., in which Ahaziah of Judah 

35. Judah met his death at the hand of Jehu, and 

- Athaliah assumed the direction of the 

° 842-734. government. On the other hand, we do 
not find, for the next hundred years, a single event 
independently determined with perfect exactness by 
years of the reigning king of Judah. We must come 
down as far as 734 B.C. before we attain certainty. 
We know that at that time Ahaz had already come 
to power, and we can only suppose (according to 
21%. 1537.) that he had not long before this succeeded 
his father,' during whose lifetime Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus were already preparing for war. 
The presents of King Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser in the 
year 734 B.c. delivered Judah from the danger 
that threatened it, and in 732 B.c. in the conquered 
Damascus the same king did homage to the victorious 
Assyrian, and offered him his thanks (cp2 K. 167 % and 
Schrader, KAT@ 257 7). It is still difficult, however, 
to allot the intervening time to the several kings of 
Judah; for the traditional values for the reigns require 
no less than 243 years from the first year of Athaliah 
to the death of Jotham, whilst between 842 B.c. and 
734 B.C. there are only 108 years at our disposal. 
It is, therefore, necessary to reduce several of the 
items by a considerable amount, and it is not to be 
wondered at that different methods of adjustment have 
been employed. The synchronism of events between 
the history of Israel and that of Judah is too inadequate 
to secure unanimity, and the mention (not quite certain) 
of Azariah of Judah in Assyrian inscriptions for the 
years 742-740 (cp Schr. KAT), 217 ¥-) does not make 
up the lack. On one point, however, there is agree- 
ment: that it is in the cases of Amaziah, Azariah 
(Uzziah), and Jotham that the deductions are to be 
made. 

The years 841-836 B.c., for Athaliah are rendered 
tolerably certain by the data concerniug Jehoash, the 
infant son of Ahaziah (2 K. 1h ff +f). Then we 
need have no misgivings about giving Jehoash, who 
was raised to the throne at so young an age, about 
forty years. If we take these years fully, we obtain 


1 On early traces of certain elements afterwards forming part 
of Israel, see ISRAEL, § 7, 1 EcypT, § 58/3 ASHER, § 17 
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for the reign of Jehoash 835-796 B.C. The date of 
his death may, indeed, be pushed still farther back; 
but in any case his time as determined by these data 
cannot be far wrong, for he must have been a con- 
temporary of Jehoahaz the king of Israel (814-798), 
and, according to 2 K. 1218 #, also of Hazael of Aram 
(ace. to Winckler 844-about 804 [?]). From 795 to 
734 there are left only 61 years, and in this interval 
room must be found for Amaziah with twenty-nine 
years, Azariah with fifty-two, and Jotham with sixteen 
—no less than ninety-seven years. Even if we allow 
the whole sixteen yeats of Jotham, who, according to 
2K. 153, conducted the government during the last 
illness of his father, to be merged in the fifty-two years 
of Azariah, we do not escape the necessity of seeking 
other ways of shortening the interval. Amaziah’s reign 
is estimated too high at twenty-nine years. The only 
thing that is certain about him is that he was a 
contemporary of Jehoash of Israel (797-783; cp 2K. 
1487). It is pure hypothesis to assign him nine 
years (We.), or nineteen years (Kamph. and Kau. ), 
instead of twenty-nine. The smaller number has the 
greater probability, since the defeat that he brought on 
himself by his wanton challenge of Jehoash of Israel 
best explains the conspiracy against him (2K. 1419 f), 
and he would therefore hardly survive his conqueror, 
but much more probably meet his death by assassination 
at Lachish not long after 790 B.C. (cp also St. GVZ, 
1559). From the death of Amaziah to 734 reigned 
Azariah and Jotham. To discoverthe boundary between 
the two, we must bear in mind the Assyrian inscriptions 
already mentjoned, which apparently represent Azariah 
as still reigning in the years 742-740, and must keep in 
view that Isaiah, who cannot be thought of as an old 
man when Sennacherib marched against Jerusalem in 
the year 7o1, received his prophetic call in the year of 
the death of Uzziah (Isa.61). Accordingly, we cannot 
be far wrong in assigning the death of Azariah and the 
accession of Jotham as sole ruler to 740 B.c. More 
than this cannot be made out with the help of the 
maiteria!s at our disposal up to the present time. 
If now the year of the conquest of Samaria(z21 B.c.) 
were fixed with certainty according to the year of the 
king then reigning in Judah, this would 
36. 734-586 appear the next resting-point after 734 B.c. 
B.G. The data of the OT do not agree, how- 
ever, and none of them is to be relied upon. This 
is true even of the datum in 2K. 1813, lately much 
favoured by critics, that Sennacherib’s expedition against 
Palestine in the year 701 B.c. was in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (soWe. /DT [’75] p. 635; Kamph. 
Die Chronol. der Hebr. Kénige ['83] p. 28; Guthe, Das 
Zukunftsbild des Jes. ['85] p. 37, and St. GV, 1606 f.). 
In order to maintain the datum, it is not enough to say, 
‘The people of Judah are more likely to have preserved 
the year of Hezekiah in which-their whole land was laid 
waste and their capital, Jerusalem, escaped destruction 
only through enduring the direst distress, than to have 
preserved the year of Hezekiah in which Samaria fell.’ 
The unusual (cp 2K, 1819) prefixing of the numeral 
before m3w (cp Duhm, Jesaja, 235) of itself indicates a 
later origin, and this is confirmedby what we have already 
found as to these chronological data not belonging to 
the original narrative. The number fourteen is based, 
not upon historical facts, but upon an exegetical inference 
from Is. 385, and a consideration of the twenty-nine 
years traditionally assigned to Hezekiah, and must there- 
fore rank simply with the scribe’s note Am.11 : ‘two 
years before the earthquake.’ 1 
Even when we come to the seventh century, the 
expectation that at least the death of Josiah in the battle 
of Megiddo would admit of being dated with complete 
accuracy by material from inscriptions is not fulfilled. 
From Egyptian chronology, which does not mention 


1 This is forcibly urged beady (cp. Kamph. of. ¢z¢. 94) and 
has received the assent of Duhm (Z.c.) and Cheyne Cnr Is. 218). 
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the date of the battle, we gather only that it must have 
been after 610 B.c., since the conqueror, Necho II., did 
not begin to reign till that year. There is, therefore, 
nothing left but to take as our fixed point the conquest 
of Jerusalem in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
—t.e., 586 B.C. (2 K.2538). For the intervening time 
we have to take into consideration, besides the death of 
Josiah, the data supplied by Assyriology, which place 
Sennacherib’s expedition against Hezelciah in 701 B.c. 
and imply Manassehs being king of Judah in the years 
681-667 (cp Schr. KAT@), p. 466). 

For the whole time from the death of Jotham to the 
conquest of Jerusalem, tradition requires 155 years of 
reign, whilst from 734 B.c., when Ahaz was already 
g2oated on the throne of Jerusalem—-which year, if not 
that of his accession, must have been at least the first 
of his reign—to 586 B.c., we have only 148, or, since 
we may reckon also the year 734 B.C., 149 years. The 
smallness of the difference of seven years, however, 
shows that we have now to do with a better tradition. 
Where the mistake lies we cannot tell beforehand. All 
we can say is that it is not to be sought between the 
death of Josiah and the fall of Jerusalem, since for this 
interval twenty-two years are required by tradition, and 
this agrees with our datum that Josiah must have died 
shortly after 610 B.C. 

Let us see wnether another cardinal point can be 
found. In 701 Hezekiah was reigning in Jerusalem. 
When it was that he came to the throne, whether 
before or after the fall of Samaria (721B.C.), is the 
question. In Is. 1428 we have an oracle against Philistia, 
dated from the year of the death of king Ahaz,—a 
chronological note which, like Is. 61, may have import- 
ance, if the oracle really belongs to Isaiah. Winckler 
and Cheyne [but cp /saiah, SBOT, Addenda] regard 
it as possible that the oracle may refer to agitation 
in Syria and Palestine, in which the Philistines shared, 
on the accession of Sargon (721 B.c.), when Hanun, 
king of Gaza, induced them to rebel, in reliance on the 
help of Sib’e, one of the Egyptian petty kings (cp above 
on Sabaka, Sab’i, So’, Seweh,§ 21). On this theory 
the death of Ahaz would have to be set down about 
the year 720 B.C. As, however, the authenticity of 
the oracle is not certain,—in fact hardly probable (cp 
Duhm, who even conjectures that originally there may 
have stood, instead of Ahaz, the name of the second 
last Persian king, Arses [ =Arogos])—it is not safe to 
take it as fixing the death-year of Ahaz. Of greater 
value is the section relating to the embassy of Merodach- 
Baladan of Babylon to Hezelciah (2K. 20= Is. 39). 
Merodach-Baladan was king of Babylon from 721 to 
710. When, later, he attempted to recover his 
position, he held Babylon for so short a time that an 
embassy to the west would be impossible. Thus, 
Merodach-Baladan must have sought relations with 
Hezekiah between 721 and 709g. The beginning of the 
reign of Merodach-Baladan, when in the year 721 
or 720 he obtained possession of Babylon and held it 
against Sargon. commends itself as the point of time 
most suitable. After the battle of Dir-ilu, which both 
parties regarded as a victory for themselves, it must 
have seemed natural to hope that the overthrow of the 
Assyrian kingdom would be possible, if the west joined 
in the attack. Moreover, Sargon once describes himself 
(Nimriid inser,, 18) as ‘the subduer of Judah,’! which 
seems to mean that, on the suppression of the revolt in 
Philistia, Hezekiah resumed the payment of the tribute 
that had been imposed. In view of this, Winckler seems 
to be justified in placing the appearance of the embassy 
of Merodach-Baladan before Hezelciah in the year 720 
or 7x9. Approximately, then, the year 721 may he 
regarded as assured for the year of the death of Ahaz. 

The first year of Hezekiah‘s reign is thus 720 B.C. 
rather than 728 (Kau.),or 714 (We, and others). The 
discrepancy of four years, which is all that now remains 

1 For fuller details see ISA1An, i. § 6, SARGON. 
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TABLE V,—TasuLar SURVEY: DEATH OF SOLOMON To HEROD THE GREAT. 
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Dates. | Dates. IsRaEL. JUDAH. 
tirc. 930 | rst year of Jeroboam. xst year of Rehoboam. 
930-854 | Reigns of Jeroboam, Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, | Reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, part of reign of 
Omri, part of reign of Ahab. Jehoshaphat. 
854 Ahab at battle of Karkar. 
B54-842 | Rest. of reign of Ahah: reigns of Ahaziah and | Rest of reign of Jehoshaphat : reigns of Jehoram 
Jehoram. and Ahaziah. 
842 Death of Jehoram (at the hands of Jehu). Tribute of | Death of Ahaziah (at the hands of Jehu), 
Jehu to Shalmaneser JI, 
84x ist year of Jehu (841-815). ist year of Athaliah (841-836). 
835 rst year of dehoash (835-796). 
814. xst year of Jehoahaz (814-798). 
797 ast year of Jehoash (797-783). 
795 rst year of Amaziah(795— ioe): 
789 ist year of Azariah (18974 Ne 
782 ist year of Jeroboam IL. (782-743). 
743 Zechariah, Shallum. 
742 ast year Menahem (742-737). 
739 . 7 rst year Jotham (739734). 
738 Tribute of Menahem to Tiglath-pileser II. 
736 Pekahiah. 
735 zst year of Pekah (735-730). 
734 * Tribute of Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser. 
733 st year of Ahax (733-721) ; 
732 Aka docs homage ic Vigh piles r at Damascus 
729 rst year of Hoshea (729-721). 
72u Fall of Samaria. 
720 ust year of Hezekiah(720-693). Embassy of Merodach-baladan from Babylon. 
jou Sennacherib's army before Jerusalem. 
692 xst year of Manasseh (692-639). 
638 rst year of Amon (638). 
637 rst year of Josiah (637~608). 
608 Battle of Megiddo. | Jehoahaz, king. 
607 ist year of Jehoiakim (607-597). 
604 st year of Nebuchadrezzar (604-562). 
597 dehoschia an an 
596 1st_year of ZedeKlah (596-586). 
586 FAP OF JERUSALEM. 
Dates. The more important dates of the succeeding centuries. 
56r st year of Evil-Meroclach(s61-560). Liberator of Jehoiachin from prison. 
538 st year of Cyrus (538-530). 
gar st year of Darius I. (521-486). 
515, Completion of building of second temple. 
464 st year of Artaxerxes I. (464-424). 
445 st visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Building of city-wall. 
433 Return of Nehemiah. 
sirc. 43 | ond_visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. On the advent of Ezra and the Introduction of the law see above, § 14. 
332 | and of Persian Power -: Alexander the Great. 
320 Beginning of Ptolemaic dominion in Palestine, which continued with short interruptions till 198. 
qi2 Beginning of the Era of the Seleucidx. 
197_ | Palestine under Syrian dominion. 
57-16 | Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 
167 insurrection of Mattathias the priest, of Modein (+166), 
165 Reintroduction of regular service in the temple 7 
160 Judas Maccabesus (166-160) falls in battle against Bacchides, 
143 Execution of Jonathan (leader of Maccabean revolt since 160). 
42-13 | limon High-priest and Prince. 
r3q-r0 | Tyreanus I. 
103 Sristobulug L. king. 
to2z~76 | Fannzous. 
75-67 | Alexandra. 
66-63 | Xyrcanus II. and Avistobulus IT.1 : 
63 faking of Jerusalem by Pompey. Palestine a part of the Roman Province of Syria. 
62-4a | Xyrcanus 11. under Roman sovereignty. 
40 Invasion of Parthians. Antigonus made king (49-37). 
7-48. | Jerod the Great. 





1 On the dates of the Maccabees cp We. 2/GQ@), 229, n. 2 5 2nd ed. 263, n. 3 5 3rd ed. 275, n. 2 
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between the sum of the years of reign from the death of 
Ahaz to the conquest of Jerusalem, and the interval 720- 
586 B.c.—z.e., between 139 years of reign and 135 actual 
years —cannot be removed otherwise than by shortening 
the reign of one or more of the kings. The account of 
the closing portion of the line of kings has already been 
found to merit our confidence. The shortening must 
therefore be undertaken somewhere near the beginning 
of the line of kings from Hezelciah to Josiah. The most 
obvious course is to reduce the long reign of Manasseh 
from fifty-fiveyears to fifty-one(We., indeed, assigns him 
only forty-five). This, however, may seem arbitrary, and 
it will be simpler as well as less violent to divide the 
shortening among all the four reigns. If, that is to say, 
in the case of the years of reign of the kings from 
Hezekiah to Josiah, tradition included (according to 
popular practice) the year of accession and the year of 
death, we may reduce the numbers for Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah by one each, and assign 
them twenty-eight, fifty-four, one, and thirty respectively. 
Thus we get the following series :—Hezekiah 720-693 
(28 years), Manasseh 692-639 (54 years), Amon 638 (1 
year), Josiah 637-608 {30 years), Jehoahaz 608 (4 year), 
Jehoiakim 607-j97 (11 years), Jehoiachin 597 (4 year), 
and Zedekiah 596-586 (1x years). The control over 
the date of the death of Josiah from Egyptian history 
which is to a certain extent possible turns out to be not 
unfavourable to our results, since Pharaoh Necho 11. 
began to reign in 610 B.C., and, as early as the end of 
606, or the beginning of 605, encountered the crown 
prince Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish (cp, on the date 
of this battle which, in Jer. 462, is inaccurately assigned 
to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Winckler, A 7 Undersuch. 
S1). Hence the year 608 B.c. for the battle of Megiddo 
possesses the greatest probability. That, among the 
numerous dates for the last decades of the kingdom 
of Judah which the OT furnishes, little inaccuracies, 
such as that in the passage (Jer.462) just cited, appear, 
is intelligible on the ground (apart from others, as, ¢.g.5 
in the case of Ezek.3321) of their being the result of 
later calculation. At all events, these variations are not 
to be accounted for, with Hommel (GBA 755), by the 
supposition that the Jews reckonedtheyears of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as well as those of their own kings, from the day 
on which they ascended the throne fo the corresponding 
day in the following year. The Jews, in adopting the 
exact Babylonian chronological system, and applying it 
to their own past history, did not mutilate it and render 
it futile. 
Beyond the points already referred to (§ 13 f.), the 
chronology of the times after the conquest of Jerusalem 
in 5868, Cc. presents no difficulties worth 
37. After 586 | tioning, The Canon of Ptolemy 
supplies assured framework into 
which the data that have been preserved can be fitted 
without trouble. 
The tabular survey on the preceding page gathers 
38. Summ together the dates we have established. 
of Teeutte At the end is appended a continuation 
‘indicating the most important dates 
down to the last century B.C. K. M. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The chronology of the New Testament is of great 
{subsidiary)importance for the study of the origins of 
39. NT Christianity. From the order of the 
a , events in the primitive period it will be 
chronology : ibl di lusi ith d 
importance. possible to draw conclusions with regar 
to the influenceof one event upon another; 
the rapidity of the historical development will enable 
us to measure the power of the original impulse: 
and only when the events have received their place in 
contemporary history can they be fully understood. 
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Unfortunately, the task is attended with serious diffi- 
culty, the causes of which need to be briefly described. 
7 (1) The first Christians themselves had 
40. Difficulty. no interest in chronology, whether with 
reference to events concerning them as Christians, or 
with reference to events of secular history. This was 
due not only to their separation from the world and 
their limited horizon, but also, and still more, to their 
sense of superiority to the world (Phil. 820), which 
seemed to them already in process of dissolution (1 Cor. 
73), and to their feeling that they had already begun 
to live in eternity. (2) The historical traditions of the 
Christians were formed wholly with the purpose of 
promoting Christian piety, and were therefore restricted 
to a small number of events, the choice of which was 
often, as it were, accidental, and the arrangement ac- 
cording to subject rather than to time. Our chrono- 
logical interest has, accordingly, to be satisfied with 
inferences and combinations which often remain, after 
all, very problematical; and the gaps in the traditions 
prevent us from constructing anywhere a long chrono- 
logical sequence. (3) Of at least a part of the traditions 
the historical trustworthiness is subject to such grave 
doubt that we can venture to use them only with great 
reserve, if at all. (4) In the NT, apart from some 
vague notices in the Fourth Gospel, the only writer who 
professedly gives chronological data is the author of the 
Third Gospeland Acts. He gives no account, however, 
of the means by which he obtained these data. Weare, 
therefore, unable to check his statements, and can treat 
them only as hypotheses. As far as we know, the old 
Catholic fathers—Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Julius Africanus, and Hippolytus — were the first 
to make chronological calculations. Whether they 
based them on any independent tradition or limited 
themselves to inferences from our Gospels is uncertain ; 
the latter is the more probable view. Their data can 
receive only occasional mention here. (5) It has not 
yet been found possible to give exact dates to certain 
of those events of profane history which come into 
question. (6) Further difficulty is caused by the 
complicated nature of the ancient calendar, and by 
the different usages in reckoning time and in beginning 
the year. Side by side with the various eras we have 
various methods of reckoning by the years of reigning 
monarchs.® 
In the following article the years are designated by 
the numbers of our current Dionysian era, on the origin 
of which see Ideler (Handb. 2.365 ff: ). By this reckon- 
ing the year 1 B.C. coincides with the year 753 A.U.C., 
and the year 1 A.D. with the year 754 A.U.c. The 
years are treated as beginning on rst Jan., as was the 
case according to the Varronian reckoning in the period 
under consideration. 


1 The facts in detail are to a large extent given by Bratke and 
Hilgenfeld in articles on the chronological attempts of Hippo- 
lytus in ZW77, 1892. 

2 An excellent guide through this labyrinth is Ideler’s Hands, 
abridged and in part improved in his Zed. (see below, § 85). 
The most important tables (of the sun and moon, and of eras) 
are brought together from astronomical works by Gumpach, 
Hiulfsmittel a rechnend. Chronol. 1853. See further Bouchet, 
Hémérologie, 1868; E. Muller in Pauly’s Realencyc, d. class. 
Alt. sv, Hira: Matzat Rém, Chronel. two vols. 1883-84. 
Special service ‘to NT Chronology has also been rendered by 
Clinton, Fast? Hellenict, 1830, 2 ed. 1851 5; Fast? Romani, 1845- 
50; and by J. Klein, Fasti Consulares, Leipsic, 1881. Further 
Bibliographical notices, and many original contributions to the 
subject, are to he found in Schtirer, G/V, i. (2890), where, in an 
appendix, is given a table (taken from Clinton) of parallel years 
by Olympiads, and by the Seleucid, Varronian, and Dionysian 
eras. The third appendix discusses the months of the Jewish 
Calendar, and on p. 630 fa bibliography of the very large 
literature of that subject is to be found.— Important for the 
chronology of the N T are also Wieseler, Chronol. Syx. der vier 
Evangelten, 1843; Chronol. d. ap. Zettalters, 1848; and art. 
‘Zeitrechnung’ in PRA, 1866; Beitr. zur richtigen Witrdi- 
gung der Evang. 1869; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 1865 , Lightfoot 
on “The Chronology of St. Paul’s Life and Epistles’ in Biblical 
Essays (posthumous), 215% See also B. W. Bacon, ‘A New 
Chronology of the Acts,’ Azfosztor, Feb. 1898. 
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41. Parallel TABLE VI.--NT : PARALLEL DATES 
Dates. PROM SECULAR HIsToRY. 


Aucustus Cassar, 308.c.-roth Aug. 144.D., and 
Tiperius, 19th Aug. 144.p.-16th March 37 ap. 
37 B.C.-4 B.C., Herod the Great. 
20-19 B.C., Zentple begun (Jos. Azé. xv. 111; see Schurer, 
1301). 
43.¢.-6 A.D. Archelaus ethnarch of Judrea, Samaria and 
Idumea (deposed and banished to Vienne in Gaul).' 
4B.C.-39 A.D., Anti~es, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea 
(banished” to Lugdunym), On his relations to Aretas 


see § 78. 
43.c.-34 a.D.,! Philip, tetrarch of the north-eastern 
districts. ” (After is death his tetrarchy was governed 


as part of the province of Syria.) 
The territory of Archelaus was governed 
6-41 A.D. by Koman procurators, with their residence in 
Czxsarea. Of these the fifth, 
26-beginning of 36 4.p., was Pontius Pilate. 
36, Pilate sent to Rome to answer for his conduct. 
36, Passover, Vitellius in Jerusalem. 
37, Vitellius made war, at the Emperor's command, on 
’Aretas in retaliation for the latter's war against Antipas. 
At the news of the emperor's death hostiliries suspended. 
CaricuLa, 26th March 37-24th Jan. 41- 
37, Herod Agrifpa I, receives from Caligula the title of 
king with the tetrarchies of Lysanias (see Schurer, 1 600- 
604) ‘and of Philip; in 
40, also that of Antipas; and in 
41, also the provinces of Judrea and Samaria, previously 
governed by procurators. 
Crauptvs, 24th Jan. 41-13th Oct. 54. 
44, Death of Herod Agrippa I, at Caesarea. The territory 
of Agrippa after his death governed by procurators. 
Expulsion of ¥ews frone Rowe. 
Nero, 13th Oct. 54-9th June 68. 
52-56/60,2 Antoninus Helix 1 
56/6—62 [617], Porcius Festus + procurators of Palestine. 
62[637}-64, Albinus | 
64, 19th uly, Burning € Rome, 
66, Outbreak of Jewish war. 
Gaba, Orno, and VITELLIvs, 9th June 68-20th Dec. 69. 
Vespasian—Proclaimed Emperor ist July 69 in Egypt while 
engaged in putting down the Jewish insurrection. 
Recognised as Emperor in the East at once, throughout 
the Empire not until after the death of Vitellius. Died 
23rd June 79. 
70, Destruction & Ferusalem. 
Trrus, 79-81. 
Domitian, 81-96. 
93-96, Persecutions of Christians, especially in Rome and 
Asia Minor. 
Nerva, 06-08. 
TRAJAN, 98-117. 
t11-1r3, Correspondence with Péiny, governor of Bithynia, 
on the subject of the Christians in that province. 
HADRIAN, 117-138. 
Insurrection of the Jews under Bar-hokheba. 


Our investigation will treat the problems of NT 

chronolam in the following order : the chronology of 

the life of Jesus 43-63), that of the 

42. Plan of life of Paul (§§ ea. that of the churches 

article. in Palestine(§ 81 /.), other dates (§ 83 /.). 

The first and second of these divisions are wholly 
separate from each other. 

J, CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS.—The 
questions here relate to the year of Jesus’ birth #(§ 57) , 
the year of his public appearance (§ 47 7), his age at 
his entrance upon his ministry (§ 43), the duration of 
his ministry (§ 44,7), and the year of his death (§ 50 #). 

1. The Age of Jesus at his Baptism.—Tt is not 
surprising that tradition is meagre. In itself, as a 
43. Baptism mere tale of years, the matter had no 

: interest for the early Christians. That 

of Jesus. Tesus was a man of mature years was 
enough: why should they care fo inquire how long he 


1 Legates in Syria who had occasion to interfere in the 
oe of Palestine were = ; 
x) perhaps at first 3 B.¢.-2 B.c., and certain 5 is 8 
Prater 6 A.D.-(at latest) 11 A.D. Y  Quirinius. 
7 AD. Census instituted in Judea and Samayia. 
(2) 35-39 a.v., 2. Vitellius. 

2 That Felix entered on his office in 52 (or possibly 53) and 
that Albinus arrived in Palestine at latest in the summer of 62 
are directly attested facts. That Festus succeeded Felix in 60 
or 56 is only inferred. See below § 65 f 

3 On the day of his birth, for detertiining which there are na 
historical data, hut for which the church, after much vacillation, 
finally settled on 25th Dec,, see Usener, Rel-gesch, Unters, 
vol. 1. 
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iad lived quietly at Nazareth? We have to consider 
mly two passages. (1)Jn.857. If the foolish question, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
\braham ?’ were authentic, it would only give a superior 
imit, plainly put as high as possible on the ground of 
he general impression from Jesus's appearance. From 
his no inference as to any definite number could he 
Irawn, for among, the Jews a man began to be elderly 
tt fifty years, and the remark would merely have meant, 
You are still one of the younger men.' If the question 
s not authentic, it either testifies to the impression made 
vy the account of Jesus in the tradition, that he was in 
he best years of life (cp Nu. 4339 824), or else the 
ialf-century, as an age which he had not yet attained, is 
ntended to form an ironical contrast to the many 
zenturies from Abraham to the then present time. In 
-he ancient church, Irenaeus (ii. 22 5} is the only writer, 
:o make use of this passage for chronology; he remarks 
that the presbyters in Asia Minor had on the ground of 
t ascribed to Jesus an age of forty to fifty years. 

(2) Lk. 323. The text is here not quite certain, and 
the sense of the most probable reading is obscure. 
What does dpyduevos mean? In the Sin. Syr. it is 
omitted from the translation.) In any case, the presence 
of weet (‘ about’) forbids us to use the number as if it were 
rxact. It merely tells us that Jesus stood in the begin- 
ning of adult manhood, and leaves undecided the 
question whether he had just entered on his thirtieth year 
or was already over thirty. 

Moreover, whether the number comes from actual 
historical recollection at all is made uncertain by the 
fact that, according to Nu. 43 39, from thirty to fifty was 
the canonical age for certain ritual acts. It is significant 
that these two gospels, from Asia Minor, in so many 
points similar, give for the age of Jesus in these two 
passages the two limits of this canonical term of years. 

2. The Length € the Public Ministry of Jesus.—The 
evidence here points on the whole to one year. The 

44. Dontia ‘three years’ in the parable of the fig-tree 

Ministry. (Lk.137} are either arbitrarily chosen to 

designate a short period or are to be 
connected with the fact that the fig-treecommonly bears 
fruit in three years (for the opposite view, see Wieseler, 
Synopse, 202 ff.). The ‘ three days’ of Lk. 1332 express 
by a proverbial number both brief time and fixed limit 
(for the opposite view, Weizsiicker, Untersuchungen, 
311). From Mark and Matthew we get no light, be- 
cause of the arrangement of the material by subjects 
The plucking of the ears in Mk. 223 may indicate the 
time when the grain was ripe; but that must have been 
between the middle of April and the middle of June, 
before which time the harvest in Galilee is not ended. 
Thus, if the incident was in the early months of Jesus' 
ministry, it does not imply a duration of more than one 
year. One year seems to have been the idea of the third 
evangelist, who, like all the writers of the second century 
except Irenzeus, and like many Fathers of the third 
century, may very well have understood literally the 
quotation from Is. 61x which he puts (Lk. 419} into 
the mouth of Jesus. 

In any case, a place can be found without difficulty 
within the limits of one year for the entire contents of 
the Synoptical gospels, while to fill out several years 
the material is rather meagre. The feeling, shared (for 
instance) by Beyschlag (Zebe Jesu, 1133), that it is 
a ‘violent and unnatural process’ to crowd the whole 
development into the space of one year, is balanced by 
the feeling of the men of the second and third centuries. 
Even repeated visits to Jerusalem, if the Synoptical 
gospels really imply them, are, in view of the nearness 
of Galilee to Jerusalem and of the many feasts (cp the 
Gospel of John), easily conceivable within one year. 
The early Christian Fathers were not disturbed in their 
assumption of a single year by the Fourth Gospel with 
its journeys to the feasts. 

In the Fourth Gospel, apart from 64, if we accept the 
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most common interpretation of éopr# (Jn. 51) as mean- 
45. Fourth ing Pentecost, the feasts group themselves 
into the course of a single year: 21% 
Gospel. Passover; 5: Pentecost ; 72 Tabernacles; 
1022 Dedication; 1155 Passover. Irenaeus alone 
(ii. 233) finds three passovers mentioned in the public 
life of Jesus ; and, since he takes the second not from 64 
but from 5:1, he, as well as Origen (on Jn. 435 
tom. 1339), must have had at 64a differenttext from any 
known to us. The Alogi, also, according to Epiphanius 
(Her. 5122), found mentioned in Jn. only a passover 
at the beginning and one at the end of the ministry. 
Positive ground for assuming the later interpolation of 
64 (which could well have been suggested by the 
substance of the following conversation) may be found 
in the designation of the feast there, which is different 
from that in 213 and 1153, a designation combining 
(so to speak) 5x and 72. So also the introductory 
formula #v dé éyyts (‘was at hand’) is suitable only 
in 213 72 1155, where a journey to the feast, which 
does not here come in question, is to be mentioned. 
Moreover, the meagreness of the narrative in Jn. 
is much more comprehensible if the writer thought of 
the whole ministry as included between two passovers. 
He can hardly have regarded the narrative in chaps. 3-5, 
and again that in chaps. 7-11, as sufficient to fill out in 
each case a whole year. Otherwise, if the saying with 
reference to the harvest (Jn.435) is to be regarded as 
anything more than a proverbial phrase (used for 
the purpose of the figure which Jesus is employing) 
there would be a period of nine months for which no- 
thing would be told but the conversation with Nicodemus 
and the baptizing worlc of the disciples, and a stay 
of six months in Galilee for which we should have 
46. One year nothing but chap. 6. If, on the other 
* hand, only one year elapsed from the 
purification of the temple to the destruction of the 
‘temple of his body,' we should have: 213-5x, only 
fifty days ; 51-72, perhaps 127 days; 72-1022, perhaps 
fifty-eight days; 1022-121, perhaps 119 days. In 
reality,, however, even this year will have to be 
shortened somewhat at the beginning; for the purifica- 
tion of the temple, which the Synoptists likewise connect 
with a passover (but with the last one), cannot have 
happened twice, and, while it is incomprehensible at 
the beginning, it cannot be spared at the end of the 
ministry. Whether, then, the baptism of Jesus was 
before a passover, or whether the journey to John 
in the wilderness may have followed a journey to the 
passover in Jerusalem, it is wholly impossible to decide. 
In the latter case the complete absence from the 
narrative of the baptism of all recollection of such a 
connection would be singular; in the former it would 
be strange that Jesus stayed away from the passover in 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, since the forty days of 
the temptation are surely a round number drawn from 
OT analogies, they may safely be somewhat redused ; 
and the walk with the disciples through the ripe corn- 
fields in Galilee on the sabbath is then chronologically 
quite possible, even if the baptism was not until 
“immediately after the passover. 
3. The Year of the Public Appearance of Jesus.—(1) 
In Lic.31 f we have, as the last of Lk.’s several 


chronological notes" (15 26 2x fi) a 
ap ok itil - notice of the date of the public appear- 
LE, 381 f/ 


ance of the Baptist. This notice is 

clearly the product of careful investiga- 
tion, and it is extremely unlikely that the evangelist 
would have taken so much pains about fixing this date 
if he had not supposed himself to be at the same time 
fixing the year (for the Christian, the only year of real 
importance in the history of the world) of at least the 
beginning of the Messiah's ministry, which last, together 
with the baptism of Jesus, Lk. regarded, as appears 


from the whole tenor of his narrative, as the immediate 
consequence of the appearance of the Baptist. Whether 
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he was right in this short allowance of time for the 
preaching of the Baptist we need not decide; if 
the ministry of the Baptist really did last longer, it is 
easily comprehensible that the previous time should have 
escaped his knowledge. What year, then, does Lk. 
mean? Following previous writers on the life of Jesus, 
B. Weiss and Beyschlag have taken as the starting- 
point for Lk.’s reckoning the year 12 A.D., in which 
Tiherius was made co-regent with Augustus. There 
is no proof, however, that such a method of reckoning 
was ever used. Neither the coins, to which Wieseler? 
appealed, nor the great dignity of Tiberius, adduced by 
Schegg,? which is in any case to be ascribed to flatterers, 
can establish this hypothesis ; and we shall have to take 
the death of Augustus as the starting-point. Now, 
Mommsen* has proved that until the time of Nerva 
the reckoning usually employed was by consuls, but 
that when for any reason a reckoning by the years of 
the emperor's reign was desirable, the years were 
counted from the exact date of the beginning of the 
reign.4 Accordingly, Lk. must have reckoned the years 
of Tiberius as beginning with 19th August, 14 a.p,. 
The fifteenth year ran from 19th August 28 A.D., 
to 18th August, 29 A.D. Although we cannot control 
the sources from which Lk. derived his information,® 
it is plain from the table of dates given above that the 
notices in Lk. 31 do not contradict one another, and we 
have no reason to doubt Lk.’s information. We say 
this in spite of the fact that in one point he shows 
himself not perfectly well-versed in Jewish affairs : the 
Roman custom of having two consuls has perhaps led 
him to misinterpret the fact that in the time of the 
high-priest Caiaphas (from about 18 4.p, to Easter 
36 A.D. ), the latter's father-in-law, Annas, who had 
been high priest in 6-15 4.D., was the real leader of the 
Sanhedrim. Lk. has talcen this to mean that the two 
were high priests at the same time (cp the same error in 
Acts 46), 
(2) In Jn. 220, forty-six years are said to have elapsed 
from the beginning of the building of the temple to the 
beginning of Jesus' ministry and the 
48. The temple. cleansing of the temple. If the forty- 
six years are treated as already past, this brings us to 
A.D. 28, Everything, however, is here uncertain— the 
position of the cleansing of the temple at the begin- 
ning of the ministry, and the authenticity a the 
conversation, as well as the evangelist's method of 
reckoning (on the supposition that the number comes 
from him).7 
(3) The public appearance of Jesus was con- 


1 Beitr, 190-92. 

2 Todesjahr des Kénigs Herodes und Todesjahr Jesu Christi, 
1882. pp. 61-63. 

3 'Das rémisch-germanische Herrscherjahr’ in Weues Archiv 
der Gesellschaft Jir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 1890, 
Pp. 54-95- 

4 The imperial era introduced by Nerva, which took as a 
basis the tribunician year beginning with yeth December, the 
tribunician year in which the emperor ascended the throne 
counting as the first of his reign, did not actually come into 
common use until the time of Trajan. 

5 The method of reckoning the years of the emperor's 
reign (namely beginning with rst Tishri 766 A.u.c.) represented 
by Gumpach (Zc. 93) as having been the universal custom, 
according to which he makes the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
begin with rst Tishri 27 A.D., no one besides himself has 
ventured to accept. 

6 Keim assumed, without any foundation, that Lk. had 
Josephus (Ant.xviii. 33) before him, and that he supposed the two 
revolutions there mentioned as occurring in the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate, which began in the twelfth year of Tiberius, 
to have been in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Tiberius, 
and so hit on the fifteenth year for the Baptist. This is, 
however, in contradiction with the fact of the large number 
of single notices in Lk. 31, which implies careful investigation; 
and is in itself impossible, since Josephus first mentions the 
Baptist in xviii. 52, and has already related the death of Philip, 
which happened so late as the twentieth year of Tiberius. 

7 Has the evangelist perhaps used Nerva's method of 
reckoning? That yields the year 28 a.p. On the different 
interpretations of the number, see Sevin, Chyonol. Jesu), 1874, 
pp. 11-13. 
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temporaneous with the imprisonment of the Baptist 


Z (Mk .114== Mt. 412; Mk. 6177. = Mt. 
49. The Baptist. 1437; cp Lk. 318-20). Jesus was 
baptized shortly before that (Mk. Izzf. and parallels), 
and the execution of the Baptist happened in the course 
of Jesus' public ministry (Lk. 718 ft = Mt. lle f/f. ; Mk. 
619-29 = Mt. 145-12; with Mk. 614-16= Lk. 97-9 = Mt. 
14:7. ). 

The execution is related also by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6A), 
who does not give the exact date, hut is led to mention the matter 
in connection with the defeat of Antipas by Aretas (in the 
summer or autumn of 364.D.), which the nation believed to he 
a judgment of God for the murder of John. Aretas’s reasons 
for making the war are said to have been two : (z) the divorce 
of his danghth hy Antipas in order that the latter might marry 
Herodias 5(2) boundary disputes. From this Keim, Holtzmann, 
Hausrath, Schenkel, and Sevin have inferred that this divorce, 
the rebuke of which by John led, according to the Synoptists, 
to John's death, must have been not long before 36 aD. A 
judgment of God, however, may well be delayed for six years, 
provided the crime which the people believe to he punished 
by it is not forgotten; whilst a favourable moment for executing 
human vengeance does not always arrive immediately. More- 
over, it appears that boundary disputes were finally needed to 
bring about the actual conflict.2 

From this war, therefore, we can draw no inferences ahout the 
date of the Baptist’s martyrdom. As to the marriage itself, 
there is, in the first place, no reason to doubt the synoptical 
tradition that the Baptist's courage occasioned his imprison- 
ment. The account of Josephus neither excludes the assumption 
that the tetrarch waited for a good pretext before arresting 
John nor makes it impossible that his arrest and execution 
should have been separated by a short imprisonment (cp Mk. 
620 5; Mt. 112). That Herodias's daughter was too old to dance 
at the feast is shown by A. von Gutschmid (Ziterarisches 
Centralblatt, 1874, p. 522) to be wholly undemonstrable, and a 
banquet at Machserus is not inconceivable. That, according to 
Josephus, Machserus should have been at one time in the 
possession of Aretas and shortly afterwards in that of Antipas, 
we cannot indeed explain (cp Schurer, 1365); hut since Josephus 
finds no difficulty in it, it has no force as an argument. Since, 
however, we cannot fix the date of the marriage, the whole 
matter does not help us much,? and we can only say that there 
is no sufficient evidence that the journey to Rome, on which 
Antipas made the acquaintance of his brother's wife, and his 
return to the tetrarchy, soon after which the marriage occurred, 
were not between 27 and 30 AD. 











The history of the Baptist presents, therefore, no 
insuperable obstacle to the view that the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius = 29 A.D, 

4. The Year of tari vores the crucifixion 

; certain appene under Pontius 
50. Jesus’ death. Pilate, a eet possible date is 
26 A.D., the latest 35 A.D. 

The complete publicity of Jesus' death and its 
,character as a civil event, its well-understood im- 
portance as the starting-point of Christianity, its unique 
impressiveness, and its connection with the Jewish 
passover, must have made it a chief object of the 
awakening chronological interest of the early Christians, 
and at the same time have given ground for believing 
that the date could be fixed with reasonable certainty. 


R1 Leg (a) This _ Suggests that probably the 
Mothed’ chronological interest of the third 
Evangelist (Lk. 31 f.) was engaged as 

little for the first public appearance of Jesus as for 
that of the Baptist : that it was directed towards the 
date of the Lord’s death. He preferred, however, not to 
interrupt his narrative of the Passion by a chronological 
notice, and therefore worked back from the date of the 
crucifixion to the date of the beginning of Jesus' ministry, 
and so to that of the beginning of the ministry of the 
Baptist. This is confirmed by the fact that the date in 
Lk. 81. is, with the exception of the ‘acceptable year 
of the Lord' in 419, the last date that Lk. gives. If, 
as we have concluded above, Lk. really had a whole 
year in mind, he must have put the death of Jesus into 


the next (the sixteenth) year of Tiberius — thatis, at the 
passover of 30 A.D.? 


1 See the account, with criticism, of Keim's theory and of 
Wieseler's objections to it, in Schirer, 13684 

2 Clemen, Creu, der paul. Briefe, thinks otherwise, and 
reckons out 33.4.2. 5 but his argument is wholly inconclusive. 
‘ 8 A different view is held by Bratke, Stud? x. rit, 1892, 
who holds that Lk. regarded the fifteenth year of Tiberius as 
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That Lk. had worked hack one year from the sixteenth year 
of '‘iberius was the view of Julius Africanus. On the other 
yand, Clement of Alexandria took Lk,'s fifteenth year of 
Viberins as the year of Jesus' death ;as did probably Tertullian, 
whose statement that Christ was crucified in the consulate of 
-he two Gemini (29 A.D.) doubtless rests on Lk. 31,4, and was 
yerhaps made on purpose to avoid confusion from the later 
nethod of reckoning (cp above, § 47) which would have led 
zim to the year 28 aD. The statement in the received text of 
Tertullian that Jesus revealed himself‘ anno xii, Tiberii Cesaris 
sannot he harmonised with Tertullian’s other notices, and looks 
ike an ancient correction intended to combine the statement in 
the text that Jesus was crucified in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
with the later traditional view of a three-year ministry, 

(4) The theory explaining the conduct of Pilate at 
the trial of Jesus by the censure received from Rome 

w between 31 and 33 A.D. lacks all founda- 

52. Pilate. tion; and so does the theory (Sevin, p. 
135) that the hostility between Pilate and Herod (Lk. 
2312} was possible only after the complaint against 
Pilate (as to the date of the complaint, cp Schiirer 
1 4zz), in which Antipas had a share. Hostility between 
the Roman procurator and Herods heir must have been 
the rule, not the exception. 

(c) If, in spite of what has been said above, the 
fourth Evangelist counted three passovers in the public 
life of Jesus (cp above, § 45), and the 
period of forty-six years from the be- 
ginning of the- building of the temple is to be taken 
seriously (cp§ 48), his chronology also would yield the 
year 30 for the death of Jesus. 

(¢d) A final decision cannot be reached from the 
Jewish Calendar. On the one hand, the Synoptists put 

54. Day of the crucifixion on Friday, the 15th Nisan, 
Crucit pes John on Friday, the 14th (Mk. 1542, Lk. 

* 2354, Mt. 2762, Jn. 193r).2 On the other 
hand, although the astronomical new moons have been 
computed for the possible years with a difference of but 
a few minutes between the computation of Wurms and 
that of Oudemans, and the days of the week can be 

-., found,® difficulty is caused by various 
ated irregularities in the Jewish calendar- 
aNOneAt system. First, the beginning of the month 
was determined, not by the astronomical new moon, but 
by the time when the new moon was first visible. which 
depends partly on the weather and on the season of the 
year, and is always at least from twenty-four to thirty 
hours later than the astronomical new moon. In order 
to prevent too great divergence of the calendar, it was 
prescribed, however, that no month should in any case 
last more than thirty days, and that no years should 
contain less than four or more than eight such ' full’ 
months. Secondly, the intercalary years create com- 
plication. 


A thirteenth month was added to the year whenever on the 
16th Nisan the barley was not yet ripe: hut this was forbidden 
in the sabbatical years, and two intercalary years in succession 
were not allowed. ‘lhe only sabbatical year in our period (com- 
puted hy the aid of 1 Macc. 64953, and Jos. Ant. xiv. 162 5 cp 
1512) was, according to Schurer, 33-34 A.D. 5 according to Sevin 
and others," 34-35 4.p., Any one of the six preceding years 


53. Temple. 








identical with the 'acceptable year,’ and put the death of Jesus 
into that year, 29g A.n. Arguments similar to Bratke's are to he 
found in Sanclemente, De wulgaris ere emendatione, 1793, 
and in Caspari, Chronologisch.geographische Einletung in das 
Leben Jesu, 1869. 

1 So also Schurer, 1369. Cp. Gelzer, S. /wdins Africanus 
and die byzantinische Chronologie, 1880, 148. 

2 On the attempts to reconcile this discrepancy see the com- 
mentaries and the books there mentioned. 

3 Cp Wurms in Bengel's d7ch. f. d. Theol., 1886, vol. it, 5 
Ideler, Handb, 1 477-583 ; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopse der 
Vier Evy. (1843), and Beitr. zur richtigen Wirdigung der 
Evu. “21 der evangelischen Gesch., 1869; Gumpach, Veber dev 
altjid. Kalender, 1848, Oudemans, Rev, de Théol. 1863; 
Caspari, Chronol,-geogr. Einl. i. d. Leb. Jesu. Christi, 1869; 
Schwarz, Der pid. . historisch u. astronomisch untersucht, 
1872; Zuckermann, Méaderialien sur Entwickelung der altjiid. 
Zettrechn. te Talmud, 1882. 

4 Cp, besides the above-mentioned work of Gumpach, Caspari, 
21-25; Sevin, 58-615 Anger, De temzporusme in Artts Aposto- 
lorune ratione, 1833, p. 38; Herzfeld, Gesclz. d. Isr. 245874; 
Zuckermann, Ueber Sabbathjahreyclus und Jobel-pertode, 
Breslau, 18573 Gratz, Gesch. d. Jud. iii. 1878, p. 636-639; 
Rbnsch, in Stud. % rit. 1870, p. 361%, 1875, p. 589 FF; 
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might have been an intercalary year. At the end of 28-29 a.vD., 
however, there was no need of an intercalated month, because 
the 15th Nisan fell on 16th April 29 4.D., and on 5th April 30 
AD. (so according to Wurms ; according to Gauss and Schwarz 
one day later). At the end of 30-31 there may have been an 
intercalary month, for the 15th Nisan would otherwise have 
fallen on 26th or 27th March, 37 a.D., but with an intercalary 
month on 2q4th April. In 32 a.p., the 15th Nisan fell on 12th 
April; in 33 4.p., on 2nd April. If, however, 33-34 was a 
sabbatical year, an extra month would have had to be inter- 
calated at the end of 32-33, and then the 15th Nisan would have 
fallen onrst May, 33 a.p., and 21st April, 34 a.p. 5 whereas if 
34-35 was the sabbatical year, the extra month would not have 
been inserted until the end of 33-34., Thus, in 33 A.D. the 15th 
Nisan would have remained and April. The Jewish empirically 
determined dates all fell, however, one or two days later than 
these astronomical dates. 

If we take the days of the week into account, in the 
years 29, 32, and 35 A.p., neither the 14th nor the 

1sth Nisan could possibly have fallen on 
56. Nays of iiday, On the other hand, # 33-34 
was not a sabbatical year (and so 32-33 
not an intercalary year), the 14th Nisan may have been 
celebrated on Friday, 4th April 33, which would corre- 
spond to the view of the Fourth Gospel. This year, 
however, is excluded if Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, 
and it ig impossible in either case if, as is more likely, 
33-34 was the sabbatical year, and so 32-33 had 
thirteen months.t There is, therefore, no great prob- 
ability on the side of 33 A.D. On the other hand, 
the rsth Nisan may have fallen on Friday, 23rd April 
34 A.D. This is hardly possible for the 14th Nisan, as 
the astronomical new moon occurred at 6.42 p.m., 7th 
April, so that the rst Nisan can have been put at the 
latest on 9th April (so Sevin, 144). No other line of 
evidence, however, points to the year 34, and this reckon- 
ing by the calendar suits just as well the year 30 of Lli. 
8x f, for in that year the astronomical new moon 
occurred at 8.08 p.m., 22nd March, so that the Ist 
Nisan may have been put on Friday, 24th March, and 
the 15th have fallen on Friday, 7th April.” 

5. The Year of Jesus' Birth.— Dionysius Exiguus, 

according to the proofs given by Sanclemente (Zc. 4 8) 
, and confirmed by Ideler (Handbuch, 

57. Jesus 2383 7), started in his reckoning from 
Birth ? Dion. the incarnation, and followed the common 

Exiguus. methodfor the years of reigning monarchs. 
His view was that Jesus was born on the 25th De- 
cember, 754 A.U.c., and so he counted the whole year 
754 asx A.D. The view defended by Noris and Pagi, 
that he assigned the nativity to 25th December 753, and 
ignored the five following days, is wrong. 

In this reckoning, which gradually came to be 
universally accepted, Dionysius departed from the 
dating for which Irenzeus (Adv. her. ili. 25) and Ter- 
tullian (4dv. Jud. 8) are the oldest witnesses; which 
dating, based only on the information given in the 
Gospels, put the nativity in 751 Auc. = 3 BC. 
Dionysius, perhaps because he had no means of fixing 
the date of the census under Quirinius in Lk. 2, or the 
death of Herod in Mt. 2, seems to have reached his 
result by putting the public appearance of Jesus one 
year later than that of John (zsth year of Tiberius, Lk. 
81 7.), and reckoning back thirty years. Since we have 
seen that the thirty years of Lk, 31. is a round number, 
perhaps drawn from the OT, we are thrown back on the 
narratives of the nativity. 

(2) Lk. gives two points. (i.) He says (136) that 
Jesus was six months younger than the Baptist, whose 

s., conception happened under Herod 
58. The Baptist. (15). It- does not, however, follow 
that the birth of Jesus fifteen months later was alsc 
under Herod, and, even if the evangelist thought so, 


Wieseler in Stud, u. Krit, 1895, p. 527% 5 Caspari in S¢ved. 
wu. Krit, 1877, pp. 181-190; Riess, Geburtsjahr Christi, 1880 
Pp. 45.7% 229-236 ; and other works mentioned in Schiirer, 1 29% 

1 See for the year 33 A.D. the exact reckoning in Schegg 


P. 49 
2°So also Gnmpach, Hifsm. . rechnend, Chronol. 1853 
Pp 94. 
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tis view cannot have rested on documentary evidence. 
?erhaps Lk. may have drawn his inference from the 
act that the Baptist died six months before Jesus. 

{ii} Lk. says (21-5) that Jesus was born at the time 
vhen a census, ordered by Augustus for the whole 
: empire, was being taken in Judrea and 
i9. The Census. Galilee, and that this was while Cyrenius 
undoubtedly Publ, Sulpicius Quirinius) was governor 
n Syria.' Such a census, however, was legally im- 
vossible in the reign of Herod, and a governorship of 
Quirinius in Syria before Herod's death is chronologically 
mpossible, since at the time of Herod's death (48.C. ) 
Quinctilius Varus (who put down the insurrection follow- 
ng that event) was still governor in Syria, whilst his 
predecessors were Sentius Saturninus (9-6 B.c.) and 
Titius (attested for 10 B.C.). Josephus, who relates the 
ast years of Herod in much detail, has no knowledge 
of such a census, but says that the census of 7 A.D. was 
-he first, and something altogether novel for the Jews. 
{t may be that Quirinius was governor .of Syria for a 
short time (3-2 B.C. ) as successor to Varus, as he cer- 
cainly was afterwards from 6 A.D. until (at the latest) 
rit A.D.; but in his first (problematical) governorship a 
census for Judzea, which had fallen to the share of 
Archelaus, is likewise impossible. On the other hand, 
she census in Judeea under Quirinius in 6-7 A.D., after 
the deposition of Archelaus, is well attested (cpJos. Azz. 
xvii. 125 xviii. 11 and 21xx. 52, B/, xi. la, Acts [=Lk.] 
537), and may have been in fulfilment of a general 
imperial command intended to be executed as occasion 
should arise in the several provinces. This could, how- 
ever. have applied only to imperial provinces (including, 
therefore, Judzea}, not to senatorial provinces : that is, it 
would not be universal. Further, (1)even this census 
could not have included the Galileans, who were subjects 
of Antipas; and (2) it must have been taken as the 
basis for a poll and property tax, at the actual, not at 
the ancestral, home of the subject, for the latter would 
have been in most cases hard to determine, and such a 
procedure was in general impracticable. (3) Moreover, 
Mary could not possibly be affected by it, because she 
was not of the lineage of David (cp GENEALOGIES, ii.), 
and in such cases the authorities dealt with the male 
representatives of the women. 

The account in Lk. rests, therefore, on a series of 
mistakes, and the most plausible view is that the evange- 

; list, or the tradition which he followed, for 
60..Lk's some reason combined the birth of Jesus with 
method. the census under Quirinius, and assigned to 

the latter a wrong date.? 

Perhaps Lk. simply confused Archelaus with his 
father, for the former was very probably, like Antipas. 
occasionally called Herod. This confusion of the two 
Herods would have been all the easier if after Herocl 
the Great's death Quirinius really was for a while 
governor of Syria. The same confusion may have 
caused Irenzeus and Tertullian to adopt the year 3 B.C. 
for the birth of Jesus. The imperial census of Lk. is 
perhaps a confusion of the census under Quirinius, put 
incorrectly into the year 3 B.c., with the remembrance 
of the census of Roman citizens throughout the empire 
which was actually ordered by Augustus in 6 8.C., for 
the two events lay only two years apart. Lk., who 
(cp § 47 above, on the two high priests in Lk. 32} 
was none too well informed on Jewish matters, may 
have inferred from ‘the family of David' that Joseph's 
home was really in Bethlehem, and have supposed this 
fact to be the true means of combining the already 
current tradition of the birth in Bethlehem with the 
incontestable tradition that Jesus was a Nazarene. If 

1 See the conclusive investigation by Schiirer, 14337 

2 A chronological error is not without analogies in Lk. The 
case of Thendas (Acts 5 36,4) is well known, and the collection 
for the poor in Acts 11284 ,is perhaps confused with that of 
Acts 21, whilst the combination of the various famines in the 


time of Claudius into one world-wide famine (Acts 112g) is very 
closely analogous to the case of the census. 
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these suppositions are admissible, the kernel of truth in 
the narrative would be that Jesus was born not far from 
the end of the Herodian period, and that the Roman 
rule was set up in his earliest childhood. In both these 
political occurrences an inner connection with the events 
which brought in the Kingdom of God was doubtless 
observed in very early times, and the interest in making 
the closeness of this connection as clear as possible may 
have led to the enrichment of the narrative. 

(4) From Mt. we have as chronological evidence the 
star and the slaughter of the innocents. Rationalis- 

ing attempts, however, to subject this 
61. The Star. star to astronomical laws do violence to 
the idea of the narrator. The star moves in its own free 
paths, appears and disappears, travels and stands still. 
Even if the evangelist is wrong, and a conjunction or a 
comet lies at the basis of the story, it is impossible ta 
determine froni what phenomena astrologers of ‘theEast’ 
supposed themselves able to draw suchinferences. The 
star shines only in the legend, and derives its origin from 
Nu. 2417 and the apocalyptical imagery (cp Rev.12r). 
It has been matched by similar legendary stars at the 
birth and at the death of many of the great men of the 
heathen world. 

As to the murder of the innocents, if it were a 
historical fact, Jesus must be supposed, since the male 

children were killed ‘ from two years old and 

62. The , 

Innocents. under,’ to have been not less than a year 

old, even if the murder was just before 
Herods death: and in that case, since Herod died 
shortly before the Passover of 4 B.c., Jesus must have 
been born at the latest in 5 B.C, Josephus, however, 
although he narrates with the most scrupulous exactness 
all the horrors of Herods last years, has no knowledge 
of the murder of the children. On the other hand, he 
gives almost exactly the same story as relating to Moses 
(Ant.xi. 9 2). 

All the other suspicious circumstances in the narrative 
in Mt. 2 cannot be set forth here. In view of the 
natural tendency of legends to connect important events 
with one another and to mirror their mutual relations, 
we cannot infer from Mt. more than that Jesus was 
probably born shortly before or after the death of 
Herod— the same result that we reached from Lk. 

The only results which have a very high degree of 
probability are the date 30 A.p. for the death of Jesus, 

c and the period of about one year for the 

a vont length of his public ministry. Besides this, 

clusions. i+ is also probable that Jesus was born in 
the agitated times when death was snatching the sceptre 
from the hand of Herod the Great, and when with his 
successors the Roman rule in Judzea was coming again 
in sight. 


TABLE VII.—Lire OF JESUS, PROBABLE DATES. 


circa 4.¢, ?—Birthof Jesus. 
circa 28/29 a.p.—Beginning of public work. 
jo A.D,— Death of Jesus. 
II. CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF PAUL,— The 
starting-point for Pauline chronology must be the 
Paul's journey to Rome, for here we can make 
Sfyurne connection with the dates supplied by 
oy Rae Roman history. The events immediately 
* preceding —namely, the arrival of Festus in 
Palestine, the beginning of the proceedings against 
Paul (Acts 251-6), the hearing and the appeal (256-r2), 
and (271) the shipment of the prisoner—probably 
followed one another rapidly; but the actual date do 
Festi the arrival of Festus is matter of dispute 
65. Festus. (see the literature in Schurer, G/V, I 
484 fn. 38, to which must now be added O. Holtzmann, 
NT Zettgesch., 1895, p. 125 f 248; Blass, Acta Ap. 
1895, p. a1 f.; Harnack, Die Chron. der altchris#l. Lit. 
1 [’97]). For the most part the preference is given 
to the year 60 or 59 A.D., since it was at the latest in 
the summer of 62 (more probably in that of 61) that 
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llbinus succeeded Festus, and for the events related 
of Festus’s term of office one year will suffice. The 
»bjection to an earlier date ‘is that it might not leave 
‘oom for the events of the life of Paul, and that, ac- 
cording to Acts2410, at the imprisonment of Paul, 
?elix had already been in office ‘many years’ (é« 
to\A@y érév). (That the courtly Josephus casually 
nentions Poppzea. as Nero's wife, which she did not 
xecome till several years later, cannot be adduced as a 
serious argument in the same direction.) 

By the side of this commonly received date, however, 
. much earlier one has been advocated recently.+ 

Thus Kellner proposes Nov. 54 A.D.; Weber and 
3. Holtzmann, the summer of 55; Blass and Harnack, 
j6 (Harnack, 55 ?). Whilst O. Holtzmann takes his 
itart from Tacitus, Harnack starts from the chronology 
of Eusebius, the claims of which to our confidence his 
abours have materially enhanced. He shows that there 
s no ground for the common suspicion of the dates 
ziven by Eusebius for the procuratorships preceding and 
‘ollowing that of Festus. 

Eusebius s date for the year preceding the accession of Felix 
liffers from that of Tacitus by only oneyear. Nor is the difference 
my greater in the date of his removal. According to Tacitus 
Pallas fell into disfavour a few days before the fourteenth birth! 
lay of Britannicus, which fell in the middle of Feb. 55 a.p, 
According to Josephus, Pallas obtained of Nero an acquittal for 
ris brother Felix froman accusation made by the Jews after his 
‘ecall, Now, as Nero ascended the throne on the 13th Oct. 
34 A.D., the time left under him by these two dates is clearly too 
short for the events narrated hy Josephus. Two solutions are 
rossible, Tacitus may he wrong by a year in the age of 
Britannicus ; it may have been his fifteenth birthday, so that it 
was not till 56 that Pallas fell into disfavour ; or else even after 
is fall Pallas may still have had access to the Emperor. Now, 
Eusebius in his Chronicle supports the year 56 as that of the 
yccession of Festus, since he assigns it to the second year of 
Nero (Oct. 55 to Oct. 56; on the textual certainty of this date 
iee Harnack, 236, n. 2. If Felix entered on his office as 
xccording to Eusebius he did, between Jan. 5: and Jan.’ 52 
‘accordingto Tacitus between Jan. 52 and Jan. 53), he could in 
-he summer of 56 be described in case of need, if we compare 
the average length of procuratorships, as having been in office 
ie ToAA@y ér@v. 

Any objection, in fact, to this number 56 for the 
accession of Festus, supported by Tacitus and Eusebius, 
could come only from the requirements of the life of 
Paul. We shall, therefore, leave the question open for 
the present. 

From the date thus obtained for the relegation of the 
prisoner to the tribunal at Rome, let us in the first 
place make our way backwards. 

If, as we shall see to be probable, Paul carried out 
the plan mentioned in Acts 2026, his arrest must have 

66. Felix been at Pentecost under the procurator 

+ PeMX. Felix, who (2427) prolonged the proceedings 
for two years until his retirement from office. This 
mention of Felix and the two-years imprisonment in 
Caesarea are, indeed, regarded as unhistorical by 
Straatman (Paulus, 1874), van Manen (Paulus, 1,De 
handelingen der Apostelen, 1890), and especially by 
Weizsacker (Ag. Zettaiter, 1886, pp. 433-461); but 
the improbability of certain details, on which they rely, 
is not conclusive, and, on the other hand, the rise of 
this circumstantial narrative cannot be explained on 
the ground that it is a doublet to Acts 25f That 
Felix should hold over the prisoner for the chance of a 
change of sentiment in Jerusalem, and, this change not 
having come about, should finally leave him in prison 
in the hope of leaving one popular deed to be remem- 
bered by, agrees with his character and the habit of 
procurators. That Acts tells nothing about these two 
years is much less surprising than its silence about the 
year and a half in Corinth and the three years in 
Ephesus. That a provisional imprisonment of two 
years could be imposed even on a Roman citizen is 





1 By Kellner (the article ‘Felix’ in Hergenrdther's Kirchen- 
Zex.(2) [Roman Catholic], 1887; Z. 4 kat& Theol, 1888), Weber 
(Kritische Gesch. der Exegese des 9. Kap. des Rimerbricfs, 
1889, p. 177.7), O. Holtzmann (.¢.), Blass ae) Harnack (Zc. 
following such older scholars as Bengel, Siiskind, and Rettig. 
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shown by the two-years imprisonment in Rome. It 
is likewise obvious that Paul would not have had his 
case transferred to Rome except in dire necessity. 
The dry notice in Acts 2427 is, therefore, without 
doubt trustworthy, and the arrest of Paul is to be put 
two years earlier than the arrival of Festus—-that is, at 
Pentecost 54 or 58. 

For the events before the arrest in Jerusalem we 
give the dates in two numbers : one on the assumption 
67. Philippi that this happened at Pentecost 54 ; the 
to Jerusalem. other, that it was in 58. The journey to 

Jerusalem from Philippi (Acts 204-2136), 
which is related, with the exception of the episode at 
Miletus (20 16-38), from the ‘we-source,' was begun 
after 'the days of unleavened bread,' and there is no 
reason for supposing that Paul did not carry out his 
plan (20:6) of arriving at Jerusalem by Pentecost. The 
itinerary from the beginning of the Passover is given 
us as follows :—At Philippi (Passover) seven days; to 
Troas five days; at Troas seven days; to Patara eight 
days, —in all twenty-seven days. This leaves twenty- 
two days before Pentecost, which was ample for the 
journey to Jerusalem except in case of a very exception- 
ally nnfavourable passage from Patara to the coast of 
Syria. Of these twenty-two days twelve were occupied 
as follows :—At Tyre seven days, to Ptolemais one, to 
Ceesarea one, to Jerusalem two to three; so that ten 
days remain for the voyage from Patara to Tyre (which 
in ordinary weather required four to five days) and 
for the stay at Czsarea, the duration of neither of 
which is stated. From the stops, which in view of 
the brisk coasting-trade were surely not necessary, 
we may infer that satisfactory progress was made by 
the travellers. The departure from Philippi, which was 
the conclusion of Paul's missionary career, is, therefore, 
to be put just after the Passover of the year of the arrest. 

For the dates earlier than this point, the chronologist 
would be wholly at sea without Acts; and no good 

68. Ephesus reason appears for not trusting the 

a: . information which it gives. On the 
to Philippi. great journey which ended at Jerusalem, 
Paul had started from Ephesus (1 Cor. 168f,; Acts 
19}, and journeyed by way of Troas, where he carried 
on his work for a short time (Acts20xr does not 
mention Troas at all), to Macedonia (2 Cor. 212 f- 75). 
That he stayed there long is not likely; for, if he had 
done so, the length of his stay would probably have 
been given as in the case {Acts 203) of Greece (Corinth). 
Moreover, the plans made in Ephesus (1Cor. 165; 
2Cor.1x5 7) had in view only a short stay in Mace- 
donia, for (1 Cor. 168cpv.6) Paul expected to leave 
Ephesus after Pentecost (which fell somewhere between 
x5th May and rsth June) and to be in Corinth so early 
that, even if he should not decide to pass the winter 
there, his visit should, nevertheless, not be too short. 
This would allow at most three months on the way. 
Now, he may have waited rather longer in Macedonia, 
in order to learn the impression made by Titus (the 
bearer of 2 Cor. ) ; but, even so, we cannot reckon more 
than from four to five months for the whole journey. 
In Corinth itself he stayed (Acts203} three months, 
and then returned to Macedonia, where he surely did 
not stay long, since he had been there just three 
months earlier. Moreover, he had, no doubt, formed 
in Corinth his plan of being in Jerusalem by Pentecost, 
and the additional time which the unexpectedly long 
journey (occasioned by Jewish plots, Acts203, which 
made the direct route impossible) must have cost him 
would of itself have forbidden an unnecessarily long stay. 
He probably, therefore, reached Philippi but little before 
the Passover; and we have for the whole journey from 
Ephesus through Troas, Macedonia, Greece, and back 
to Macedonia perhdps eight to ten months—namely, 
about the space of time from Pentecost 53/57 to Pass- 
over 54/58. In the summer! of 53/57 in Macedonia 


14 Or autumn 3 see CORINTHIANS, § 3. 
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Paul wrote 2 Cor.; at the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next in Corinth, Romans, and the 
letter of introduction for Phoebe to the Christians at 
Ephesus (Rom.161-20). About this time may belong, 
too, the undoubtedly authentic note Tit.312-14; in 
which case the Macedonian Nicomedia is meant, and 
the plan for the winter was not carried out. 

The stay in Ephesus had lasted, according to Acts19 
81022, Over two years and a quarter (Acts2031 speaks 

. of three years),so that Paul must-have 
69. Ephesus. come to Ephesus at Pentecost or in the 
summer of 50/54. From there, after he had already 
sent one letter to Corinth ¢(1Cor.59), he wrote in the 
beginning of 53/57 our 1 Cor., and later had occasion 
to write to Corinth for yet a third time (2 Cor. 73 : the 
letter is perhaps preserved in 2 Cor. 10-18).! 

From this long stay in Ephesus, which doubtless 

formed the second great epoch in Paul's missionary 

4 activity in the Greek world, we go back to 
70. Corinth. the first —namely, the first visit to Corinth 
(Acts181-18; cp 1 and 2Cor.). This appears to have 
lasted about two years, since to the one year and a half 
of 1811 must be added, in case 181z refers only to the 
time spent in the house of Titius Justus, the previous 
time, in which Paul was trying to work from the syna- 
gogne as a base, as well as the later ixaval judpar of 
18:8. How much time lay, however, between the 
departure from Corinth and the arrival at Ephesus in 
50/54 we cannot tell, although the very sketchiness of 
our only authority (Acts1818-191} makes it easier to 
believe that the author is drawing here (except for the 
words, v.19, eigehOwv-v. 21, Oédovres) from a written 
source than that he relies on oral tradition or his own 
imagination. Oral tradition would either have omitted 
thejourney altogether, or have narrated what happened at 
Jerusalem in some detail. All suspicion of * tendency ' is 
excluded by the brevity and obscurity of the passage. 
For the journey thus barely mentioned in Acts one year 
would be ample time. In that case Paul would have left 
Corinth in the summer of 49/53, having arrived there in 
the summer of 47/51. In the beginning of this period 
of two years z Thess, was written. (The genuineness 
of 2 Thess. must be left undetermined. ) 

Before the long stay in Corinth falls the Macedonian 
mission, with the necessary journeys, which, however, 
occupied hut one day each (Acts1611-181). For the 
whole journey from Troas to Corinth a few months would 
suffice. It is, therefore, possible that Paul set out after 
the opening of navigation in March of the same year 
in the summer of which he arrived for his long stay in 
Corinth. 

Up to this point the probability of the chronology is 

very considerable. The results may be 
TL. Results. co imarised as follows :— 


TABLE VIII. —LIFE oF PAUL : ENTRANCE INTO 
EvuROPE TO IMPRISONMENT AT ROME. 


Spring 47/51.—Departure from Troas, followed by mission 
in Macedonia. 

Summer 47/s31-Summer 49/53-——-Corinth and Acbaia. 1 Thess. 

Summer 49/53-Sammer 50/54.—Visit to Jerusalem and An- 
tioch 5journey through Asia Minor to Ephesus. 

Summer 50/54~Pentecost 53/57,—Ephesus. 

Pentecost §3/57—Passover 54/58.—Journey by way of Troas 
and Macedonia to Achaia and return to Philippi. 

Passover—Pentecost 54/58.——Journey, with the contribution, 
from Philippi to Jerusalem. 

54/58-56/60.—Imprisonment in Cesarea, 

Autumn 56/60-Spring 57/61. —Journey to Rome. 

57/61-59/63.—Imprisonment in Rome. 


Passing now to the period before 47/51 A.D., we find 
that Acts supplies us with far less trustworthy accounts 
72. -__. and is wholly without dates; nor have we 
eae any Pauline epistles written in these years. 
period. Highlyprobable, nevertheless (jnst because 

of the peculiar way in which it is given), although not 


1 See, however, CoRINTHIANS, § 18. 
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without editorial additions, is the representation preserved 
in Acts1540-168, that Troas was the goal of a zigzag 
journey from Antioch in Syria through the interior of 
Asia Minor. The seeming restlessness (Acts 166-8)— 
at any rate in the latter part of the inland journey —may 
imply that the time occupied was comparatively short. 
In that case, the start from Antioch might fall in the 
year 46/50 ; but even that is very problematical. We 
are, therefore, thrown back for the chronology wholly 
¢ on Gal.j f Here, however, it is not 
73. Gal. * perfectly plain whether the fourteen years 
in 21 include or follow the three years in 118. For the 
former view may be adduced the change of prepositions 
pera (‘ after') and dé (‘in the course of,, RV™8-); but 
this can be explained better thus, An érera (‘then’) 
having been introduced in 1zz between the two éreira 
of 118 and 21, d:& was used, instead of werd, in order 
not to exclude the space of time between the two érera 
of vv, 18 and 21—namely, the fifteen days in Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps, also, in 21 the three years had completely 
elapsed before the first visit, whereas the second visit 
may have been made in the course of the fourteenth 
year.) On this view seventeen years would have elapsed 
from theconversion of Paul tothe conferencein Jerusalem, 
out of which time he had spent three years in Arabia and 
fourteen in Syria and Cilicia (li721). The latter period 
was certainly, the former (at least for Damascus) probably, 
occupied in the work of an apostle (Gal. 123 27 f.). 
After the conference in Jerusalem followed a stay in 
Antioch (211-21). Since 31 f- is introduced without any 
sign of transition, the simplest supposition is that this 
mpoypdper (31; RV ‘open setting forth') and its 
results (that is, the mission in Galatia) come chrono- 
logically after, but not too long after, the events 
narrated previously. This would agree, also, with the 
most natural interpretation of Gal. 25. 
If we look now at the parallel narrative in Acts, there 
is, in the first place, no doubt that in 151-35 we have 
Act: the same events described as in Gal.2. In 
74. Acts. Acts, as in Galatians, Paul and Barnabas 
come with others in their company to Jerusalem, and 
return to Antioch after arriving at an understanding with 
the church in Jerusalem. To Antiochcome also, in both 
cases (although in Acts no mention is made of a visit of 
Peter), members of the Jerusalem church, who might in 
Acts also, just as in Galatians, have been said to come 
from James. In Acts 1127-301224 ff, however, we find, 
besides, mention of another earlier journey of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem and back again, 
after the journey from Damascus to Jerusalem (Acts 
92630=Gal, 118). Since Gal. 120-21 makes this im- 
possible as a separate visit to Jerusalem, the two visits 
from Antioch (Acts 11 f and Acts 15) must have been 
really one; and this would explain the further points of 
resemblance that on both occasions (in one case after, 
in the other before, the journey of the apostles) prophets 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch 1127 1532), and that 
both times, although in different ways, a contribution of 
money plays a part {Acts1128 f, Gal. 210). Cp also ‘to 
the elders' (Acts1130 152). Now, although this visit 
is in general more accurately described by Acts15, there 
are many reasons for thinking that it is chronologically 
placed more correctly by Acts 1127 7 
The insertion by mistake at the end of chap. 1 4is easy to under- 
stand ; for whilst large parts of chap. 18% and the whole of chap. 
15 are certainly the work of the final author of Acts (notice that 
the style is the same as in Acts 1-12), at the same time the 'we 
source’ can he detected (as is now more'and more widely held) 
as far hack as 131, and we can ascribe to it the return to Antioch 
(14 262) as well as the later departure for the journey of 166% 
(without the intervening narrative), although we can no longer 
restore the original connection. Accordingly, since the author 
had not been able before Acts13J to give a concrete account of 
any Gentile mission, an undated account (perhaps not perfectly 
accurate) of a conference in Jerusalem (to which the missionaries 
came from Antioch) which treated the subject of Gentile 
missions could be inserted after 13 better than earlier. The 
author may have bad some reason to suppose that the contri- 


bution of money (the fact but not the date of which be had 
learned : it was not mentioned in his source as the occasion 
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of the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem; Acts21) must have 
yeen brought on the occasion of the earlier stayin Antioch. If 
io, we can see bow, in consequence of the two periods of 
‘esidence in Antioch, he was led to suppose that there had been 
wo visits to Jerusalem, and so to create a contradiction to Gal. 
Lf All this becomes still more probable if the districts visited 
n Acts 13,4. could.be called Galatia hy Paul : apossibility which 
:an now be regarded as proved, as is the impossibility that Paul 
should have called them Cilicia (Gal. 12x) (see GALATIA). 
Dn the other band, it can be seen in Acts 151_4 30% that at the 
sonference the great question was ahout the Syrian Christians. 
10t about those whose conversion is related in Acts13 

If these hypotheses are correct, between the con- 
ference in Jerusalem (Gal. 21f) and the journey from 
Troas to Macedonia (Acts168-:1} lie the missionary 
journey (Acts13 #} begun and ended at Antioch, and 
the zig-zag tour through Asia Minor (Acts15 36-168), 
the beginning of the original account of which has been, 
doubtless, somewhat confused by the insertion of Acts 15. 
One year, however, is not enough for these journeys. 
The hindrance hinted at in Acts166 7. may perhaps 
have been connected with the winter season, if the date 
[March 47/52} which we have ventured to give above 
for the passage from Troas to Macedonia is correct. In 
that case the missionaries would perhaps have passed 
the preceding winter in Antioch (Acts1426}; the 
missionary journey of Acts13 would then fall in the 
open season before this winter; and thus the departure 
from Antioch related in Acts 18x #% would have been 
two years before the passage from Troas to Europe 
(that is, in the spring of 45/49), and the conference 
in Jerusalem immediately before—perhaps (if we may 
infer from analogies) at the time of the Passover. 
The conversion of Paul would fall (Gal.118 21) 
fourteen or seventeen years earlier— that is, in the year 
31/35 or 28/32. When Gal. was written is for the 
general chronology a matter of indifference. 

TO the table given above should there- 

75. Results. fore be prefixed :— 


TABLE ~~.— LiGf©PAUL: 
ENTRANCE INTO EUROPE. 


CONVERSION TO 


31/35 or 28/32.—Conversion of Paul. 
Three-years stay in Arabia and Damascus. 
34/38 or 31/35.—First visit to Jerusalem. 
Eleven- or fourteen-years work in Syria and 
Cilicia. 
45/49.~--Conference in Jerusalem, mission in Galatia. 
One-yearjourney through Asia Minor to Troas. 
Three further passages can perhaps serve as proof of 
the results reached above.? The first (Acts1128), con- 
taining the mention of the famine under 
Claudius, loses, indeed, its significance, 
if the visit there mentioned had as its object the agree- 
ment abeut the mission-fields, not the bringing of a 
contribution; but it perhaps explains the mistaken 
combination {Acts113o 12:1) of this journey (of 45/49 
A.D.) with the death of James the son of Zebedee, which 
happened (Acts 1219-23) between 42 and 44. Josephus 
tells (Ant.xx. 52 and 26iii. 153)of a famine in Judzea, 
which can well be put in one of these years, and so 
could have been foreseen in the preceding year (cp 
Schiirer, 1474, n. 8). By a singular coincidence there 
was in 49 also, one of the alternative years for the 
journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, a much 
more widely extended famine (see, for authorities, 
Schiirer, ib.). It is possible, then, that the author 
knew that the conference was in a famine year, but 
connected. it, by mistake with the famine of 44 instead 
of that of 49, and that this assisted the confusion 
which resulted in the creation of an extra visit to 


76. Famine. 


1 For the different possibilities see the Introductions to the 
NT; for the latest hypotheses, Clemen, Crozol, ad, paulin. 
Brite 1893. 

e can make nothing of the statement in Acts 2138. 
Even were its authenticity beyond dispute, we have no means 
whatever of determining the year of the sedition referred to, 
and Wieseler's choice of 56 or 57 A.p. (Chron. 79) is devoid of 
any solid foundation. Nor is it possible to infer any date from 
the account in Acts 254 of Agrippa and Berenice's presence in 
Czesarea at the time when Paul's case was desided, 
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Jerusalem. The confusion of the two famine years is 
the more pardonable because both fell under Claudius ; 
the transformation of the two local famines into one 
which affected the whole empire is easily explicable. 
All this, however, is simply a possibility. If the year 
of the conference was 45 A.D., the two journeys dis- 
tinguished by Lk. would fall so close together that we 
can easily understand their being regarded as distinct, 
on the supposition that Lk. knew nothing of the raising 
of a collection and its delivery on the occasion of Paul's 
last journey to Jerusalem, but did know of a famine 
about the time of the conference and of succour given 
to the primitive church through Paul. 

The second notice is that of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome under Claudius, which was (Acts18x f.), 
before Paul's arrival at Corinth. The 
year, however, of this edict, which 

of Jews. Suetonius (Claud. 25) also mentions, 
is not certain. Wieseler ( Chrono. 120-128) conjectures, 
without conclusive arguments, that it was issued in the 
year of the expulsion of the mathematici (Tac. Ann. xii. 
52; Dio Cassius 606)—that is, in 52.4.0, —whilst Orosius 
(76, 15 ed. Zangemeister, 1882) gives as the date, on 
the authority of Josephus (in the existing text of whose 
writings we find no mention of the matter), the ninth 
year of Claudius=49 A.D,—a date not favourable to 
the earlier alternative reached above for the year of Paul's 
arrival in Corinth, the summer of 47/51. Orosius's 
statement, however, cannot be verified. 

Finally, from Acts924 7 and 2 Cor.1132 f, it 


77. Expulsion 


appears that Paul's first visit to Jerusalem was 
. occasioned by a_ persecution at a 

Ul Sea time when a viceroy'of Aretas, king 
versions of the Nabateeans, resided at Damascus. 


The latest Damascene coins with the 
head of Tiberius (which form one of the proofs brought 
together by Schiirer, 1 6r5 fn. 14, to prove, against 
Marquardt and Mommsen, that Damascus was not all 
the time under Arabian rule) belong to the year 33-34, 
and it is in itself not probable, though it is possible, 
that Damascus was given to Aretas by Tiberius, who 
died in March 37 A.p., while under Caligula such 
favours are well known. If Caligula's reign bad 
already begun, the flight of Paul would have fallen at 
least two years later than all but one of the dates assigned 
for it above. However, the argument is uncertain. 
Nothing known to us makes the possession of Damascus 
by Aretas in the last years of Tiberius actually impos- 
sible. If that should be excluded by discoveries of 
coins or other new evidence, we should then (the 
often assailed genuineness of 2 Cor. 1132 being pre- 
supposed) have to combine the numbers in Gal. 1:8 
21 (sothat there would be only fourteen years between 
Paul's conversion and the conference in Jerusalem), 
or to shorten the time estimated for the mission in 
Asia Minor and Europe, or else to omit from the 
life of Paul the two-year imprisonment in Ceesarea, 
under the procurator Feiix. 

‘At the same time, the coins of Tiberius for the year 
33-34 exclude the year 28 as that of Paul's conversion. 
If we assign the imprisoninent to 54, the data of Gal.1 f. 
must be explained as referring to the total of fourteen 
years, so that Paul’s conversion would fall in 31. In 
favour of this is its nearness to the death of Jesus. 
For 1 Cor. 153 % does not w-ell permit an interval of 
any length between Jesus' death and Paul's arrival at 
Damascus. Conversely, the same consideration de- 
mands that, if we regard 58 as the date of the imprison- 
ment, we should calculate from the statements in Gal. 1/ 
a period of seventeen years, so that 32 would be the 
year of Paul's conversion. Neither series, accordingly, 
conflicts with what we know of those times; but it may 
readily be asked : Are we warranted in casting discredit 
on the statements of Eusebius? 

How now stands the case with reference to the 
close of Paul's life? The travellers set out for 
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Rome in the autumn of 56 or 60, and arrived in the 
3 spring of the subsequent year (Acts 
79. Closing 27 f.). For the next two years Paul 
period. was kept in easy imprisonment, and to 
this period belong Colossians and Philemon, though 
some assign them to the Czsarean imprisonment. 
After the lapse of the two years began the trial, 
about which we have some information from a note 
to "Timothy now incorporated in 2 Tim., and from 
Philippians. Of its duration and issue we know 
nothing. The prediction that Paul would die without 
meeting his friends again (Acts2025-38), the sudden 
breaking off of Acts, and the utter absence of all trace 
of any later activity on the part of the apostle, will 
always incline one to believe that Paul's presentiment 
was fulfilled, and that his trial ended in a sentence of 
death. If so, the great apostle died in the course of 
the year 59 or 63. In either case his martyrdom 
was before the persecution of Nero, and had no 
connection with it. Nor does any of the older 
narratives conflict with this. When Eusebius in his 
Chronicle assigns the death of Peter and Paul to the 
fourteenth or thirteenth year of Nero (the number 
varies in different texts)—Le., 68 or 67 A.D,—he is in 
conflict with himself, for he elsewhere sets this event in 
the beginning of the persecution of Nero, which beyond 
all question was in the summer of 64; and more- 
over, as Harnack insists (Le. 241 f. ), his date lies under 
the suspicion of being occasioned by the legendary 
twenty-five years stay of Peter at Rome, in combination 
with the story that the apostles left Jerusalem twelve 
ears after the death of Jesus : 304+-12+25 make 
7* But neither is the tradition of the con- 
temporaneous death of the two apostolic leaders by 
any means so well grounded as Harnack assumes 
(Zc.). In Eusebius, the contemporaneousness lies 
under the same suspicion as the date. Clem. Rom. 
chap. 5 gives no hint of it, and the summary introduction 
of other sufferers in chap. 6 gives us no right, in face of 
the enumeration of the sufferings endured by Peter and 
Paul during the whole of their apostolic activity, to 
apply all that is said in chap. 6, and therefore the death 
of these apostles, to the persecution of Nero. The 
testimony of Dionysius (Eus. HE ii. 268), dude els rhy 
"Tradlay éudce dddéavres euapripnoay xara Tov abrov 
xatpév (* After both teaching together as far as to Italy, 
they suffered martyrdom at the same time’) is to be 
taken cum grano salis. Tf the two great apostles 
died a violent death for their faith in Rome under Nero, 
it is easy to see how tradition might lose sight of the 
interval of one year or five years, and bring the two 
martyrdoms together. The rapidity with which in the 
popular memory Paul receded behind Peter, a pheno- 
menon already noticeable in Clem. Rom. and Ignat. 
(ad Rom. 4), admits of a peculiarly simple explanation 
if Paul was withdrawn from the scene so much sooner. 
Whatever testimony can be found in the literature 
down to Eusebius for the liberation of Paul from his 
Paul first imprisonment at Rome has been 


80. Was collected anew by Spitta( Zax Gesch. #. 
liberated? Zit. des Urchrist. 1). In truth, all 


that can be taken account of before Eusebius is the 
apostle's intention intimated in Rom. 15 24 and mentioned 
in the Muratorian fragment (except that the apostle's 
plans were so often upset by events), the Pauline 
fragments of the Pastoral Epistles (if they ought not 
also to be brought within the period of missionary 
activity known to us, since otherwise they would present 
the post-captivity labours as a strange repetition of 
what preceded the captivity), and the expression réppa 
THs SUgews ‘boundary of the west' in Clem. Rom. It 
is only the last that we can take seriously. Since, 
however, Ignatius speaks of Rome as dvcxs (‘ west,’ ad 
om.22), and Clement himself has immediately before 
opposed d¥ets to dvarod} (‘east’), meaning therefore 
at least Rome among other places, it is not at all 
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difficult, especially keeping in view the Pauline metaphor 
of the dywr (conflict), to suppose that it is this dvecs, 
(z.e., Rome) that is indicated as répya. If, in spite of 
this, the hypothesis of the liberation of Paul should be 
accepted, we should have to add to our chronological 
table : 59/63. —Liberation of Paul; July—Aug. 64.-— 
Martyrdom. The apostle's eventful life would thus 
end with a period completely obscured in the popular 
memory, a period the events of which have not left a 
trace behind. 


TABLE X.—LiFE OF PAUL : LAST PERIOD. 


shI60 (autumn).—Paul set out for Rome. 
57/61 (spring).— Arrival in Rome. 
57/61 A—Easy imprisonment ; Col. Philem. 
59/63.—Death of Paul. 
[otherwise 
[59/63.—Liberation of Paul.] 
(64 July-Aug.—Martyrdom.] 

III, CHRONOLOGY OF THE CHURCHES IN PALES- 
TINE. — ~If the dates so far accepted are correct, the 
81. Earliest whole Palestinian development described 

° by the author of Acts (almost our only 

events. authority for this period) between the 
death of Jesus and the conversion of Paul, finally 
culminating in the death of Stephen and the dispersion 
of the church in Jerusalem, must be crowded into the 
limits of two years, or possibly even of a single year. 

The traditions are, however, very scanty. According 
to 1Cor. 15z-7 there happened in this space of time the 
appearance of Jesus to Peter and the twelve (as to the 
time and place of which it is not possible to reach a 
certain conclusion, but with which the return to Jerusalem 
is most clearly connected), his appearance to the 500 
brethren (perhaps to be identified with the occurrence 
narrated in Acts 2, which in that case was in Jerusalem, 
and, if Acts 2 is correct, fifty days after the death of 
Jesus), the conversion of him who afterwards became 
head of the church of Jerusalem, James the Lord's 
brother (since this beyond doubt happened at the time 
of the appearance to him mentioned in 1 Cor. 157}, and 
the conversion (by the same means) of many who after- 
wards became missionaries. The necessity of a repre- 
sentation of the Hellenists (Acts61-6) suggests that from 
the return of the twelve until that time a considerable 
period had elapsed, which is, however, very insufficiently 
filled out by the narratives in chaps. 3-5. 

2. As to the later events, in the narratives in Acts 
8 4-40 91-30 932-1118 1129-24 illustrating the geographical 

82. Later extension of Christianity, the author 

, plainly does not mean to assert that the 
events. | events described followed one another in 
mutually exclusive periods of time. If the accounts are 
historical, the missionary operations of Philip and Peter 
were undertaken while Paul was working in Damascus 
and Antioch (including Syria) in 31/35 or 32/36 #% A.D. 
The anonymous beginnings of Christianity in Damascus 
and Antioch belong, of course, to the time before Paul 
took hold in those places. _ If the recollections lying at the 
basis of Acts 1122-26 are approximately correct, Barnabas 
must have left Jerusalem finally for Antioch not very 
long after Paul's first visit to Jerusalem in 34/38 or 
35/39 A.D., and Philip may by that time have already 
removed to Caesarea (Acts8 4o). 

3. After these events we hear nothing until the death 
of James the son of Zebedee between 41, the year in 
which Herod Agrippa I. began to rule over Judzea, and 
44, theyearof his death (Acts121/-). Iftheaccountin 
Acts is correct, about this same time Peter left Jerusalem 
permanently (Acts1217), and James the Lord's brother 
must have already berome the leader of the church 
(Acts1227). With this agrees excellently the abun- 
dantly attested old Christian tradition that the twelve 
left Jerusalem twelve years after Jesus' death (seereff, 
in Harnack, Chronologie, 243). It may be in error 
simply in transferring to the twelve what applied only 
to their head, Peter. At allevents, Acts tells us nothing 
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of the ten left after the death of James. The twelfth 
year would be 42 A.D, In that case Herod must have 
sought, immediately after his accession, by his proceed- 
ings against the Christians to secure the confidence of 
the Jews. 

4. If the results reached above with reference to what 
we read in Acts15 ll27 7% and 13. are right, our next 
information relates to the year 45 or 49, when Peter, 
Paul, and Barnabas gather again at the conference 
round James, at whose side (Gal.29) appears John, the 
son of Zebedee. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch ; 
Peter leaves Jerusalem again very soon, and lives for a 
while among the Christians at Antioch (Gal.211 # ). 

5. In 54/58, when Paul comes to Jerusalem with the 
contribution, James is master of the situation (Acts 
2118). This is the last information from the N’F about 
the church in Palestine. 

6. According to the received text of Josephus (A nt.xx. 
9y, James suffered martyrdom in 62—that is, under the 
high priest Ananos (son of the high priest of the same 
name known to us from the Gospels)—but before the 
arrival in Judzea of Albinus, the successor of the pro- 
curator Festus. (After Festus's early death Annas had 
been appointed high priest by Agrippa II.) The passage 
is not free, however, from the suspicion of Christian inter- 
polation. Hegesippus (Eus. HE ii. 2311-18) seems to 
have put the death of James somewhat nearer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) 
the Christians removed to Pella in Perzea, The year is 
not certain, but was probably 67, when, after the down- 
fall of Cestius, Jewish fanaticism overreached itself. 

IV. OTHER DATES IN THE HISTORY OF PRIMI- 
83. Other TIVE CHRISTIANITY. — Here can be men- 

7 tioned .only those few points on which a 

dates. stray ray of light happens to fall. In the 
nature of the case, detailed discussions can be given only 
in the special articles. 

1. Peter.—That Peter, the last trace of whom we 
found in A.D. 45/49, or somewhat later, at Antioch, 
was later a travelling missionary after the manner of 
Paul, is to be inferred from the allusions to him in 
1 Cor. 112 32295. 1 Pet. 512 f., even if the epistle was 
not written by Peter, implies his intimate association 
with Paul's former companions Silvanus and Mark, and 
1 Pet. 1s f. his missionary activity in the provinces of 
Asia Minor, For this latter there was room at any rate 
after the imprisonment of Paul in 54/58, and for most of 
the provinces even before that time : namely, from the 
moment when Paul transferred his chief activity to 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia. In regard to Peter's stay 
in Rome, for which 1 Pet.§:3 is an argument (it is 
certainly to be put later than the end of Paul's trial), 
and in regard to the question whether it was in the 
persecution after the fire in Rome (July 64) that he 
suffered martyrdom (cp Clem. Rom. 5), see PETER. 
The assumption of a contemporaneous martyrdom 
of Paul and Peter finds 110 support in the earliest 
documents : see above, § 79. 

2. John.—As to John's residence in Ephesus and his 
end, see JOHN. 

3. Whilst the persecution under Nero was doubtless 
in the main limited to Rome, the last years of Domitian, 
especially in Asia Minor, in consequence of the insistence 
on the worship of the Emperor, may have been a period 
of many conflicts with Christianity.? 

To this time (say 93-96) many scholars assign Hebrews 
and 1 Peter (while others carry them down to the reign 

of Trajan), as well as the Apocalypse of 
wilds John (see the special articles). _ Not much 
* later, perhaps about the end of the first 


1 For further discussion, with references to sources and biblio- 
graphy, see Schiirer,1 486 4 

2 Cp especially Neumann, Der rémische Staat v. die alige- 
meine Kirche, 1890, 17 #3; Ramsay. The Church in the 
Roman Empire, 1893, p. 25240 
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century, were written Ephesians, the Third Gospel, and 
Acts. Our Gospel of Mark must, apart possibly from 
some later additions, have been written before this; 
there is no need to suppose a much later date than 70. 
The Fourth Gospel, after which, probably, came the 
Johaunine epistles, can well, by reason of its near rela- 
tion to Lk. and for other reasons, have been written at 
the same time as, or not long after, the Third Gospel. 
The first third of the second century best suits the latest 
books of the NT — Matthew, the Pastoral Epistles, and 
James, all of them doubtless products of the Roman 
church. Jude may have been written somewhat earlier, 
2 Peter somewhat later. See the Introductions to the 
NT and Harnack, Chronologie, 246-50, 245 f., 451-64, 
475-94, 051-81. 


TABLE XI.—SomME OTHER DATES 
(APPROXIMATIONS). 


32/35 or 32/36 #.—Work of Philip and Peter in Palestine. 

34/. 3 or 35/397---Barnabas removes to Antioch. 

Between 41 and 44,--Death of James, son of Zebedee; Peter 
leaves Jerusalem 5; James leader. 

45/49.—Conference (Gal. 29).—Peter soon resides at Antioch 
(Gal. 231, #7). 

54/58.—Paul brings contribution to Jerusalem (Acts 21 18). 

Later. — Peter becomes a travelling missionary. 

62 or later? — Death of James. 

677 Christians remove from Jerusalem to Pella, 

o,—Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Nor much after 7o.—Our Gospel of Mark written. 

93-56(?)—Heb. and 1 Pet. (acc. to many): Apoc. 

About end of century.—Eph., Lk., Acts, Ju., Epp. of Jn. 

First third of znd century.—Jude, Mt., Past. Epp., Ja., 2 Pet. 

H. v.S, 


BrBLioGRAPHY. A. Old Testament.—Ideler, Handb. der 
math, u. tech, Chron. 2 veh eee ane AE Chron. 
Lae 183: 5 H. Brandes, Aéhkandlungen zur 

5. Bibliography. Gesch. des Orients tie ‘Aiterthawe, 1874: 
Schrader, Keitinschriften uw, leg Sele 1878; B. 
Neteler, Zusammenhang der ATlichen Zeitrechnung zeit der 
Profangesch. Miinster, 1879, pt. ii, 1885, pt. iii, 1886: Hommel, 
Abriss der bab,-ass, u, israelit. Gesch. in Tabellenform, Leipsic, 
1880; Floigl, Gesch. des seweit. Alterthums, Leipsic, 1882; 
Schrader, KAT, 1883 (COT, 1885-88); Mahler, Bibdische 
Chron. #. Zeitrechnung der Hebr. 1887 ; Lederer, Die Biblische 
Zeitrechnuug, 18885 Winckler, AT Vatersuch, 1892; Kautzsch, 
LS, 1894, Beilagen, pp. rzo-135 (atabular chronological summary 
from Moses to the end of the second century 8.c.; ET by J. 
Taylor); ‘Zeitrechnung’ by Kiehm in his A’48, 1884, pp. 1800- 
1825 ; and by Gust. Rasch, PREP)17 444-484; Carl Niebuhr, Die 
Chronol. der Gesch. /sraeés, Aeg. Bab. u. Ass, von. 2000-700 U. 
Chr. zztersucht, 1896. 

On particular points also the following :—For the time of the 
Judges: Noldeke, Uadersuch. zur Kritik desA T, 173-198, _ For 
the Monarchy (besides the histories of Israel): Wellhausén, ‘Die 
Zeitrechnung des Buchs der Kbnigeseit der !heilung des Reichs’ 
in the /D7, 1875, pp. 607-640; Krey, ‘Zur Zeitrechnung des B. 
der K6énige in ZT, 1877, pp. 404-408 5 W. R. Smith, Proph. 
1882, pp. 145-151, 401-404 (2nd ed. 403-406), 413-419 (and ed. 415. 
421); Kamph. ze Chron. der hebr, Konige, 1883, cp ZA TW, 
3193-202 ('83]; Klostermann, Sai, «, Kén, (873, PP- 493-498! 
Riihl, ‘Die Tyrische Kénigsliste des Menander von Ephesus 
in the Rhein. Mus. fiir Phil. n.s. [93], PP- 565-578, and “Chron. 
der Konige von Israel u. Juda,’ in Deutsche 24. f. Geschichis- 
qiss. 1244-76, 171 ['95]; Benzinger, ‘ Kén.,’ 1899 ee), 

for the Chronology of the Persian ttimes.—Kuenen, “De 
chron. van bet Perz. tijdvak der Joodsche geschied.’ in Prog. 
Ansterdam Royal Academy, Literature Section, 1890, trans. 
lated into German in Bu.’s edition of Kue.’s Biblical essays. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, etc. ['94], 212-251 : A. van Hoo: 
nacker, Zerobabel et le second temple, étude sur la chron. des 
six premiers chapitres du livre @ Esdras, 1892, and Néhénedte 
en Pan2rd Artaxerxes I.; Esdrasenlan7 d Artaxerxes II, 
(reply to Kue.), 1892; Kosters, Yet herstel van Israel in he, 
Pers, tijduak, 1894 ;Ed. Meyer, Die Extstehung des Juden 
tums, 1896: Charles C. Torrey, The Coseposition and Hist 
Value & Ezra-Neh., 1896. 

B. New 7Vestament.—See the literature cited in the course 9 
the article, especiall 40 (note) and §§ 51-56(notes). Cp alse 
C. H. Turner in Hudnes ES 38 : 4 


K.M, (8§ 1-38, 85); H.v.s. (§§ 39-84). 

CHRYSOLITE (ypycod:@oc), one of the found 
ations of the wall of the New Jerusalem inthe Apocalyps: 
(Rev. 2110. It is not improbable that in ancient time 
the term was applied to a particular shade of Brryi 
(7.v.). See PRECIOUS STONES. In modern usagi 
Chrysolite is the name generally given to the yellow o 
yellowish-green varieties of olivine, the transparen 
varieties being known as peridote (cp TOPAZ). 
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xpveddrbos in & is used to translate Zar3i¥ in Ex. 2820 89 31 

tzek. 2813 (cp Ezek. 136 Aq: {BAQ transliterate], Dan. 106 
*heod, [see Sw.]). In Ezek. 28 13 AVmg. has ‘chrysolite,’ but 
lsewhere EV ‘beryl,‘ which more probably represents Saaz ; 
ee BERYL, § 3, TaRsuHisH, STONE OF, 

CHRYSOPRASE, CHRYSOPRASUS (ypycottpa- 
soc}, one of the foundations of the wall of the New 
erusalem in the Apocalypse (Rev. 2lic}). In ancient 
imes the term was perhaps applied to a shade of BERYL 5 
1p PRECIOUS STONES, 

The word does not occur in @ 31 but AVmg. has ‘ chrysoprase’ 
or 4913, kadhkidh, in Ezek. 27 16 where AV has ‘agate’ and 
2V ‘ruby’ (see CHALCEDONY); and haa ‘chrysoprase’ also for 
jp #iphekh, in Ezek. 2813, where EV has‘ emerald’ and RV™g. 
carbuncle’ (see CARBUNCLE, EMERALD). In mod. mineralogy 
he chrysoprase is an agate coloured apple-green by the presence 
of oxide of nickel. 

CHUB, RV cuB(313; Aq., Sym., Theod. yoyBaa), 
f correct, is the name of a people (Ezek. 30s5}) ; but 
§§842 has AiByec, and Cornill is doubtless right in 
‘egarding asp, Cub, as a corruption of 35, Zwé, which 
aecurs repeatedly in the plural form LUBIM (¢.v.). See 
ulso MINGLED PEOPLE. 


CHUN, RV Cun (13, 1 Ch. 188), an Arameean city 
dentified by Ges.-Buhl (following 2D V 834) with the 
modern Kuna (Rom. Cuzne) between Laodicea and 
Hierapolis. The reading Chun is, however, certainly 
corrupt (cp Ki. in SBO7'\. See BEROTHAI, and, for a 
suggested emendation, MEROM. 


CHURCH (exxAnHcia). I Name and /dea.—The 
word £cclesia has an important history behind it when 
< it first appears in Christian literature. It 

1. History was the regular designation of the as- 

of word. sembly of the whole body of citizens in a 
free Greek state, ‘called out’ or summoned to the 
transaction of public business. It had then been 
employed by the Greek translators of the OT as a 
natural rendering of the Hebrew Sap (see ASSEMBLY), 
the whole ‘congregation’ af Israel, regarded in its 
entirety as the people of God. A less technical Greek 
usage, current in the apostolic age, is illustrated by the 
disorderly assemblage in the theatre at Ephesus (Acts 
193241), where we find also by way of contrast a reference 
to * the lawful assembly’ {v. 39, év 7H evydpiy éxxdnota). 
The Jewish usage is found in Stephen’s speech when 
he speaks of Moses as having been ‘in the church in 
the wilderness’ (738). Thus the traditions of the word 
enabled it to appeal alike to Jews and Gentiles as a 
fitting designation of the new people of God, the 
Christian society regarded as a corporate whole. 

In this full sense we find it in Tesus’ declaration to 
Peter, ‘I will build my church’ (ofkodoujow wot rhy 

éxxdyoiav : Mt. 168). Here it is re- 

Gee. garded as the ae house that is to 

* be builded, ‘ the keys’ of which are to 
be placed in the apostle’s hands : see BINDING AND 
LoosinG. It is thus equated with ‘the kingdom of 
heaven’ which Christ has come to establish, each of 
the designations being derived from the past history of 
the sacred commonwealth. The force of the phrase, 
as well as the emphasis given by the position of the 
pronoun in the original, comes out if for a moment we 
venture to substitute the word ‘Israel’ for the word 
‘church’ (Hort) ; and the thought thus finds a parallel 
in the quotation of Amos9z: f, in Acts1516f., ‘I will 
build again the tabernacle of David which is fallen 
down.” 

The only other passage where the word occurs in the 
Gospels is Mt. 18x7, where ‘the church’ is contrasted 
with the ‘one or two more’ whom the erring brother 
has refused to hear. We are here again reminded of 
the whole congregation of Israel from which offenders 
were cut off: the delinquent becomes henceforth as one 
who belongs to the ‘nations’ outside, and as a traitor 


{ Though 6 Ad@os 6 mpdouvog represents O7% (BERYL) in Gen. 
222. 
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to the chosen people (deep 6 eOvixds xal & reddvys). 
It is possible indeed that the primary reference in this 
place may be to the Jewish eccéesia; but if so, the 
principle remains unchanged for the Christian ecclesia 5 
and in either case, while some local embodiment of the 
Church is thought of as the means by which action is 
taken, the meaning is that the whole weight of the 
divine society is to be brought to bear upon the offender. 

While the Christian society is still confined within the 

walls of Jerusalem, ‘the church’ is the designation of 
3. In Act: the whole body of the believers, as con- 

AD ACES. tasted with the other residents in the 
city (Acts511 cp 813); but it is possible that the 
appellation ,ishere due to the historian himself, recount- 
ing the events many years later. When, as the result 
of Stephen's testimony and death, believers are to be 
found in all parts of Palestine, they are still summed up 
in the same single word : ‘ the church (RV; not ‘ the 
churches,’ AV) throughout the whole of Judzea and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace, being builded’ (Acts93z; 
cp Mt. 1618 as above). The same full sense of the 

4. In Paul word is found in Paul's epistles at a time 

- i Paul. when Christian communities were estab- 
lished in various cities of Asia Minor and of Greece : 
apostles, prophets, and teachers are set ‘ in the church’ 
by God (1 Cor. 1228}; 'the church of God' is con- 
trasted with Jews and Greeks (1032). 

The Church is thus the new chosen people: it is 
‘the Israel of God' (cp Gal. 619. Jews and Gentiles 
who enter it are merged into unity; the two are made 
one (Eph. 214 19. It is ‘the body of Christ,’ and as 
such inseparable from him. Christ and the Church 
are not two, but one—as it was written of earthly 
marriage, ‘ they twain shall be one flesh’ (Eph. 53: f.). 
The main practical anxiety of Paul's life appears to 
have been the preservation of the scattered communities 
of Christians, which had sprung up under his preaching, 
in a living unity with the earlier communities of Palestine, 
so as to form with them a single whole, the undivided 
and indivisible representative of Christ in the world. . 

It is noteworthy that Peter never uses the word 
ecclesia. Yet, in spite of the absence both of this 

5. In Peter. word and of the Pauline metaphor of 

. * 'the body,’ no writer displays such a 
wealth of imagery in describing the holy society. Once 
he speaks of it as ‘a holy nation’ c1 Pet. 29), twice as 
a 'people' (29 10), twice as a ‘house’ (25 417), twice 
as a ‘flock’ (52 3), twice as a ‘ priesthood’ (25 9), and 
twice again, in a word wholly his own, as a ‘ brother- 
hood' (‘Love the brotherhood,’ 217 : 'your brotherhood 
which is in the world,' 59). 

Side by side with the full sense of the word ecelesta 
we find another and a wholly natural use of it, which 

Of local S°°™S at first sight to conflict with the con- 
6. ee ception of unity which is dominant in the 
churches. passages we have hitherto examined. The 
new Israel of God,' like its predecessor, was scattered 
over a wide area. Wherever Christians were gathered 
as such, there was the Church of God. Hence we find 
such an expression as ‘ at Antioch, in the church, there 
were prophets and teachers’ (xar& rhy odoav éxxdyolay, 
the participle throwing emphasis upon the noun, ‘in 
what was the church,’ Acts 181); and again, 'the 
church of God which is in Corinth'; and even, ‘the 
church that is in their house’ (Rom.165). In all these 
cases the sense of unity may be felt: it is the one 
Church, thought of as existing in various localities. 
From this, however, it is an easy passage to speak of ' the 
church of the Thessalonians’ (1 Thess. 11 2 Thess. 12) ; 
and even to use the word in the plural, * the churches 
of Galatia’ or ‘of Asia’ (1 Cor. 161 x9), ‘the churches 
of God' (2 Thess. 14). The transition is naturally 
found on Greek ground, where the use of ecclesia in 
the plural would be helped by its common employment 
for the ecclest@ of Greek cities; whereas in Palestine, 
where the Jewish connotation of the word was more 
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sensibly felt, it was more natural to speak of the local 
representative of the eceéesta under the designation of 
synagogé (cp Jas. 22). 

The churches, then, are the local embodiments of 

the Church: the distribution of the one into many is 
2 urely geographical. The unity remains 
7. Outside Unaffected : fete is no other Chorch than 

Ganon. ‘the church of God.' When we pass 
outside the canon we find the same conception of the 
Church both as a living unity and as the divinely pre- 
ordained successor to the ancient Israel. Thus in the 
Shepherd the Church appears .to Hermas as an aged 
woman, even as Sion had appeared to Esdras as a 
barren woman (4 Esd. 938 1044). Sheis aged, ‘ because 
she was created first of all things, and for her sake the 
world was made' (Herm. Vis.24). Again, in the 
ancient homily formerly ascribed to Clement of Rome 
(chap. 14), we read of the pre-existent, spiritual Church, 
‘created before sun and moon,’ and manifested at 
length in the flesh. In the Valentinian system, more- 
over, ecclesia appears as one of the eons. Cp. 
too, Clem. Alex. Protrest. 8, Strom. iv. 8. The earliest 
use of the term ‘ the Catholic Church’ (Ignat. Smyra. 
8: circa 117, Lightf.) emphasises the unity and 
universality of the whole in contrast with the individual 
congregations; not, as in the later technical sense, its 
orthodoxy in contrast with heretical systems : ‘ Wherever 
Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic church' (éxe? # 
KaborKh éexxrAnola). 

Il. Organisation.—The primitive conception of the 
Church thus regards it (u)as essentially one, admitting 
of no plurality except such as is due to 
local distribution, and (4) as succeeding 
to the peculiar position of privilege 
hitherto occupied by the sacred Jewish Commonwealth, 
so that even Paul in writing to Gentiles thinks of it as 
‘the Israel of God.' In correspondence with the two 
parts of this conception it is natural to expect in the 
development of its organisation (2) a general unity in 
spite of local and temporary variety, and (b)a tendency, 
both at the outset and from time to time afterwards, to 
look back to the more prominent features of Jewish 
religious institutions. Weekly gatherings for liturgical 
worship, the recognition of holy seasons and holy books, 
are examples of elements of religious life which passed 
over naturally and at once from the Jewish to the 
Christian Church; and these were elements which the 
experience of the scattered Judaism of the Dispersion 
had proved and warranted as amongst the strongest 
bonds of practical unity. 

Had.the apostles separated immediately after Pente- 
cost for the evangelisation of the world, it might easily 

Z have happened that, while the general 

9. Earliest needs of the societies founded by their 

period. labours were, to a large extent, the same 

in various districts, the institutions developed to meet 
those needs might have presented a most astonish- 
ing variety. As a matter of fact such a mode of pro- 
cedure on their part was impossible. The direct 
command of Christ had indicated Jerusalem as the 
first scene of their work; but, even apart from this, 
the very clearness with which from. the first they 
recognised the new society to be the divinely appointed 
issue and climax of the old, must have hindered them 
from perceiving at once all that was involved in the 
complementary truth of its universality. As a matter 
of fact they clung to the sacred centre of the old 
national life until the development of events gradually 
forced them into a wider sphere. Hence a period of 
years was passed within Jerusalem itself, and in the 
most intimate relation with the religious institutions of 
the Jewish people, of whom, at that time, all the 
believers formed an integral part. Accordingly the 
new society had time to grow into a consciousness of its 
own corporate life within a limited area; the pressure 
of practical difficulties led to the experiment of institu- 
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tions specially designed to meet them; and, when the 
earlier limitations began gradually to disappear in 
consequence of Stephen’s wider conceptions and the 
crisis which they brought upon his fellow-believers, and 
the society w-as now scattered like seed over the 
countries, this corporate life had already given signs of an 
organised growth, and the home church at Jerusalem 
had become in some sense a pattern which could not 
fail to influenceall subsequent foundations. These first 
years in Jerusalem, then, demand careful study, if the 
development of Christian institutions is to be securely 
traced. 

The brotherhood which was formed by the baptism 
of the earliest converts was, at the outset, practically a 


10. A Jewish ee of oe eee the ae 
3 creed and worship, and with no thought, 

guild. of a severance from the religious hie of 

the nation. Its distinctive mark was not the neglect of 


Jewish ordinances, but the adherence to new duties and 
privileges of its own. ‘They were continuing stead- 
fastly in the teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, 
the breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Acts2 42). 
The temple worship was not forsaken (31); hut it was 
supplemented (246) by the ‘ breaking of bread at home.’ 
The first note of this brotherhood was its unity : ‘ they 
had one heart and soul’ (432); they claimed nothing 
that they possessed as their private right, but held all as 
a trust for the good of the whole; they would even on 
occasion sell their property and bring the proceeds to 
the apostles for distribution to the needy (432-35). As 
the numbers increased, these simple and extemporaneous 
methods were found to be inadequate. Thus the 
common tables, at which the poorer dependents re- 
ceived their daily provision, proved an occasion of 
friction between the two elements of Hebrew and Greek- 
speaking Jews, of which the brotherhood, from the 
Th outset, was composed. Organisation was 
ee necessitated, if the unity of the body was 
* to remain unimpaired ; and seven men were 
accordingly appointed to ‘serve tables’ (61-6). [On the 
criticism of these narratives cp COMMUNITY OF GooDs.] 
Thus was made the first essay in providing for the 
discharge of the functions of the whole body through 
representative members. No distinctive title is given 
by the historian to these sevenmen. Their office was 
to serve (diaxoveiv); in respect of it, therefore, they 
could be! termed servants (&dxovot} ; but it is probable 
that the word ‘ deacon’ remained for some time a mere 
description of function, rather than a title such as it 
afterwards became. The naturalness of this institution 
—the response to a new need which was certain in some 
form or other to recur, wherever the society was planted 
—is a most important feature of it. There is noreason 
to suppose that it was suggested by any Jewish institu- 
tion. The number of the persons chosen was a natural 
number in a community consisting of Jews; but the 
institution itself was a purely spontaneous development, 
designed to meet a necessity which was wholly new. 
Thus far we find but two kinds of distinction which 
in any way mark off individual members of the society 
2. Th from the general mass. The apostles are 
12. él © the natural leaders : to them all look, both 
Apostles. fo, religious teaching and for practical 
guidance; through them discipline on one memorable 
occasion is enforced; it is they who suggest a remedy 
for the first difficulty which was occasioned by increas- 
ing numbers; and their hands are laid on the seven 
men whom, at their bidding, the whole brotherhood 
has selected to serve on its behalf. The seven, on the 
other hand, are ordained to humble duties; their 
function is not to rule, but to serve; through them the 
society fulfils its common responsibility of providing for 
the needs of its poorer members. 
The dispersion after Stephen’s death distracts our 


1 On the fact that they are nowhere styled udxovor, see alsc 
CoMMUNITY OF Goons, $5.’ 
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attention from the Church in Jerusalem for a while. 

3. Th Some years later, when the apostles had 
13. at begun to evangelise other parts of Palestine, 
‘elders. we get another glimpse of it at a time of 
hreatened famine. Contributions are sent from the 
lisciples at Antioch to aid the poorer brethren in 
udzea ; it is not to the apostles, however, that the gifts 
we brought, but to ‘the elders’ (Acts 1130), a class of 
vhich we now hear for the first time in the Christian 
Church. Thus it would seem that the necessity of 
eaving the apostles free for wider work had issued in a 
urther development of organisation in Jerusalem; but 
t is only incidentally that we learn that a new step has 
yeen taken. We have no indication in Acts of the 
elation of ‘the seven’ to these ‘ elders.” 

Peter’s imprisonment, which immediately follows, is 
-he occasion of a further notice bearing on the practical 

I government of the church in Jerusalem. 
14. James. “Te! these things to James and to the 
orethren," says the apostle after his release (1217). 
The position of prominence thus indicated for ‘the 
brother of the Lord’ prepares us for the leading part 
which he subsequently takes in the conference of the 
apostles and elders, when a question of vital import- 
ance has been referred from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(1523). Many years later, when Paul arrives on an 
important errand, his first act is thus described by an 
eye-witness : ‘On the morrow Paul entered in with us 
unto James, and all the elders came together’ (2118). 
It is clear, then, that James had come to occupy a 
unique position in the church at Jerusalem—a position 
gained, it may be, by no formal accession to power, 
resulting rather from his relationship to Jesus and 
his well-known sanctity of life; yet a position clearly 
recognised by the apostles, and foreshadowing the 
climax of a series of developments in the universally 
established rule of the monarchical episcopate, 

We have thus, in the early history of the church in 
Jerusalem, notices, for the most part merely incidental, 

of the gradual development of organi- 
15. Summary. sation an response an the bowing 
necessities of a corporate life. The humblest offices of 
the daily service (4 xa@nuepwh Staxovia) by which the 
bodily needs of the poorer members were supplied, are 
discharged by the church through seven representatives. 
The guidance of the whole body is found to have 
devolved upon men whose title of ‘elders’ reminds us 
of the elders of the Jewish people; and in this case 
there is no reason for doubting that the new institution 
was directly suggested by the old. These elders are 
the medium by which the church in Jerusalem holds 
formal intercourse with the church elsewhere. Lastly, 
at the head of all, but acting in close concert with the 
elders, we see James holding an undefined but unmis- 
takable position of authority. 

We must be careful to avoid a confusion between 
this development of administrative organs of the body 

6. Teach and that other form of service, rendered 
16. Teachers, ;, it by those who discharged the various 

ete. functions of evangelisation, exhortation, 
and instruction (} Scaxeria ro# Aéyou, Acts64). The 
two kinds of service might often meet in the same 
persons : thus, at the outset, the apostles themselves 
were, necessarily, at once the instructors and the 
administrators of the society —attheir feet, for example, 
gifts for the community were laid, as at a later time 
they were brought to the elders—and, on the other 
hand, we read of ‘ Philip the evangelist, who was one 
of the seven‘ (218). Quite apart from these, however, 
we have a mention of ‘prophets,’ of whom Agabus is 
one, as coming from Jerusalem (1 127). 

The incidental nature of the references to those who 
discharged these functions of administration and instruc- 
tion prevents us from knowing to what extent the 
church in Antioch resembled in its organisation the 
church in Jerusalem. We only learn that it contained 
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"prophets and teachers’ (131) : we hear nothing of its 
elders or other officers. When, however, Paul and 
Paul’ Barnabas, going forth from the church in 
eine Antioch, founded communities in various 
* cities of Asia Minor, they appointed, we are 
expressly told, elders to administer them (1423). In 
this they probably reproduced an institution already 
known at Antioch, with which both of them had together 
been brought into contact in Jerusalem (11 30). 

As Paul travelled farther west, and Christian societies 
sprang up in a more purely Greek soil, the Church's 
independence of Judaism became continually clearer; 
and we might reasonably expect to find elements of 
Greek social life exerting an influence upon the develop- 
ment of Christian organisation. At the same time 
we must bear in mind that Paul himself was a Jew, that 
to the Jews in every place he made his first appeal, 
that his epistles indicate that there was a considerable 
Jewish element among those to whom he wrote, and 
that we have clear evidence that, at first, at any rate, 
his organisation of administration was based upon a 
Jewish precedent. In his earliest letters to a European 
church Paul urges the recognition and esteem of ‘ those 
who labour among you and preside over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you,’ thus implying a_ local 
administration, though not further defining it (1 Thess. 
512); but at the same time he demands absolute 
obedience to the injunctions which he sends them in 
the joint names of himself and Silvanus and Timotheus 
2 Thess. 314). 

If we try to draw from the study of Paul's epistles a 
picture of a Christian society in a Greek city, we may start 
by observing that the members of it are distinguished 
one from another mainly by their spiritual * gifts’ 
(xapiouora). Of these the highest is prophecy, which 
is freely and sometimes distractingly exercised, by any 
who possess it, in the ordinary meetings of the society. 
Other gifts too, such as those of healing, give a certain 
natural pre-eminence to their possessors. Over all we 
recognise the undefined but overshadowing authority of 
the apostolic founder. Such is the most elementary 
stage, and we cannot sharply distinguish it from that 
which immediately follows. Leading men fall into 
classes, with obvious divisions (not in any sense 
stereotyped orders) separating them from the general 
mass : apostles, prophets, teachers—clear grades of 
spiritual prestige, though by no means marked off as a 
hierarchy. The teachers are mainly local in the exercise 
of their functions; the prophets are local to some 
extent, but moving from church to church, and recog- 
nised everywhere in virtue of their gift; the apostles 
are not local, but essentially itinerant, belonging to the 
whole Church. 

This ministry expresses the more distinctly spiritual 
side of the Church's activities. But the community 
needs, besides, to be governed; and discipline must be 
exercised in the case of unworthy members. It must 
have representatives who can formally act on its behalf, 
either in dealing with individuals or in carrying on com- 
munications with sister communities. 

Again, there are other functions of the Church's life 
which call for executive officers. The care of the sick 
and the poor was a primary duty; so, too, was the exer- 
cise of the Church's hospitality to travelling brethren. 
These duties involved an administration of the common 
funds collected for such pnrposes, and generally of 
corporate property. Servants of the Church were thus 
called for to perform these humble but necessary 
functions, and responsible superintendents to see that 
they were duly performed. This class of executive 
ministers we find in the ‘bishops and deacons' (ézé- 
cKorot Kat Stdxovot) whom Paul greets in the opening 
words of his epistle to the Philippians ; and the qualifi- 
cations demanded of them in the Pastoral Epistles 
afford valuable indications of the nature of their service. 

All these elements of moral or formal authority would 
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be more or less distinctly present in every community, 
expressing the activity and life of “the community itself 
in various forms. In different localities development 
would proceed at different rates of progress ; but in all, 
the same general needs would have to be met, and inter- 
communication would help towards a comparatively 
uniform result. The earlier and the more rapidly 
developing societies would serve as a natural model 
to the rest. 

In speaking thus we do not lose sight of the control- 
ling inspiration of the divine Spirit promised by Jesus 
to be the Church's guide. We rather recognise the 
presence of a continuous inspiration, developing from 
within the growth of a living organism, not promulgating 
a code of rules to be imposed from without upon each 
community at its foundation. 

The scanty and scattered notices of church organisa~ 
tion in the NT need, for their interpretation, all the 

light that can be thrown upon them by the 

18. The ‘ Christi ities: ‘sO far as 
‘Di daché. Practice of Christian communities, so far as 

it can be ascertained from the remains of 
their earliest literature. . Here again, however, the 
evidence is still sparse and incidental, though of late 
years it has been increased, especially by the recovery 
(1883) of the Teaching of the Apostles. The date of 
this book is quite uncertain. It is of a composite nature 
and preserves very early documents in a modified form. 
There is no agreement among scholars as to the locality 
to which it belongs. It may represent a community 
lying oiitside the general stream of development and 
preserving, even to the middle of the second century, a 
primitive condition which had elsewhere, for the most 
part, passed away. This view does not materially lessen 
its value as an illustration of an early stage of Christian 
life; but we must be careful not to generalise hastily 
from its statements when they lack confirmation from 
other quarters. 

In the Teaching (chaps. 7 #), then, we have instruc- 
tions relating to BAPTISM (¢.v., § 3), fasting, and the 
EvucuARIST (g.v.). The followingchapters introduce us 
toppostles and prophets; they provide tests for their 
genuineness, and instructions as to the honour to he 
paid to them. The apostles travel from place to place, 
making but the briefest stay ; the prophets appear to be 
the most prominent persons in the community in which 
they reside (see PROPHET). In comparison with them, 
bishops and deacons seem to hold but a secondary 
place. The community is charged to appoint fit persons 
to these offices, and not to despise them; ‘ for they too 
minister the ministry of the prophets and teachers.’ 
There is no mention whatever of presbyters. In all this 
we seem to be on the verge of atransition. Theministry 
of extraordinary gifts is still dominant ; but the abuses 
to which it is liable are keenly felt : the humbler local 
ministry, though despised by comparison, has the future 
before it.+ 

Other illustrations from the early literature will be 
found under BisHop (§ 14 7.). It must suffice here to 

say in conclusion that, before the close of 

19. End of the second century, the long process of 
2nd cent. development had issued in a threefold 
ministry —a bishop, presbyters, and deacons —being at 
length generally recognised in all Christian churches. 
In point of time, as well as of method, we have an 
exact parallel to this development both in the settlement 
of the canon and in the formulation of the Apostolic 
Creed. The more abundant literature of the end of the 
second century shows us a generally accepted standard 
of ministry, of canon, and of creed. In each case the 
need of definiteness and of general uniformity had 
gradually made itself felt, and the Christian con- 
sciousness, guided and expressed by eminent leaders, 
had slowly solved the problems presented to it. In 
each case we have evidence of that growth which is the 


2 Cp Harnack on 3 h., St, Ky, 15. 
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prerogative and proof of life in the social as in the 
individual organism. J. ALR. 


CHURNING (71D), Prov. 3033; see MILK. 


CHUSHAN BISHATHAIM (D'NDW9 WD), Judg. 
38; RV CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 

CHUSI (yoyc [BX], -ce: [A], #09), a locality men- 
tioned in Judith 718 to define the position of Ekrebel 


(see AKRARATTINE). It may possibly be the mod. 
Kuzah, 5 m. W. of ‘Akrabeh. 


CHUZA (yoyza [Ti. WH]; 
Cuuzas), the house-steward of Herod (Lk. 83), 
husband of JOANNA. The name is probably identical 
with the Nabataean x3. The steward may well have 
been of foreign origin as were the Herods themselves. 
See Burkitt, Kxgos. Feb. 1899, 118-122. 


CIELING. 


CILICIA (kiAiKia [Ti. WH)]). From southern 
Cappadocia the range of Taurus descends in a SW. 
‘ direction to the sea, reaching it in a com- 
1. Physical. plex of mountains constituting that pro- 
jection of coast which divides the bay of Issus 
(Skandertin) from that of Pamphylia. The Cilicians 
extended partly over the Taurus itself, and partly be- 
tween it and the sea (Strabo, 668), thus bordering upon 
Pamphylia in the W., and Lycaonia and Cappadocia 
in the N.; in the E. the lofty range of Amanus separated 
them from Syria. The country within these boundaries 
falls into two strongly marked sections. 

‘Of Cilicia beyond Taurus a part [W.] is called Tracheia 
(rugged), and the rest [E.] Pedias (plain). The former has a 
narrow seaboard, and little or no level country : that part of 1t 
which lies under Taurus is equally mountainous, and is thinly 
inhabited as far as the northern flanks ofthe range—as far, that 
is, as Isaura and Pisidia. This district hears the name Trachei- 
otis, Cilicia Pedias extends from Soli and Tarsus as far as 
Issus, and_as far N. as the Cappadocians on the N. flank of 
Taurus. This section consists for the most parr of plains and 
fertile land’ (2.c,). 

Four considerable streams — Pyramns, Sarus, Cydnus, 
and Calycadnus—descend from Taurus to the bay of 
Issus. For a long time the rude W. district remained 
practically outside the pale of civilisation : we are here 
concerned only with the eastern part, Cilicia Pedias or 
Campestris. Difficult passes, of which there are only 
a few, lead through the mountains into the neighbonring 
districts. The famous Pyle Cilicize, some 30 miles N. 
of Tarsus, gave access to Cappadocia and W. Asia 
Minor; in the other direction the Syrian Gates and the 
pass of Betlam communicated with Syria; through 
these two passes ran the E. trade route from Ephesus. 
The military importance of the Cilician plain thus in- 
cluded within the angle of the Taurus and Amanus 
ranges is finely expressed by Herodian (34). 

Owing to the barriers of Mount Taurus, the geographi- 
cal affinity of Cilicia is with Syria rather than with Asia 

oT Minor. It would be only natural. therefore, 

2. In OT. that there should be references to it in OT 
(cp also A¥uR-BANI-PAL, § 4, end). Nor are these 
wanting. Archaeological criticism indicates three OT 
names + as more or less certainly meaning Cilicia” The 
first is CAPHTOR (g.¥., § 4), which, however, probably 
had a more extended application, and referred to 
coast-regions of Asia Minor besides Cilicia. Caphtor 
was the first home of the Philistines; it probably repre- 
sents the Egyptian Keft6. Thesecond is Kué or Kuah 
(mp)—z.¢., E. Cilicia 3_from which Solomon imported 
horses, as we learn from the emended text of 1 K. 1028 
(see Hors, § 3,n.). The third is Helak, the Hilakku 





Amer. RV _ prefers 


See CEILING. 


1 Josephus identified with Cilicia the Tarshish of Gen.104, 
Jon. 13(Ant. i. 64). 

2 The land of Musri also, which adjoined Kué (Wi. Gesch. 
Bab. u. Ass. +75), must have included a part of Cilicia (cp 
Mizraim, J2a). F 

3 According to Maspero (Reeweil, 10 210), Cilicia is the Keti 
(cp K%rts) which is often mentioned with Naharin in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. Is this name connected with Kué? 
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of the Assyrians, which has been restored by Halévy 
(Mélanges, ‘74,p. 69), Geiger (/#d. Zé. 11242), and 
Lagarde (Afi¢thei/. 1211) in Ezek. 2711 (MT has the 
impossible y5yp ‘ thine army’ ; read ‘ the sons of Arvad 
and of Helak‘). The same name probably occnrs in 
Egyptian inscriptions under the form Ka-ra-ki-Sa, 
originally Kilakk(u).+ It follows from Halévy’s res- 
toration that there was, according to Ezekiel, a Cilician 
as well as a Phoenician and a Syrian element in the 
garrison of Tyre in 586 B.c. 

The close physical relation of Cilicia and Syria 
explains their political connection during the early 

Lat Roman Empire. Cilicia was usually under 

3. Later. i. legatus of Syria (Dio Cass. 5312 where 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus are év rp roi 
Kaloapos pepti.; cp Tac, Ann. 278). Cilicia is found 
under a separate governor, however, in 57 A.D. (Tac. 
Ann. 1333), perhaps as a temporary measure after the 
disturbances of 52 A.D. (Ann.1255). Vespasian is 
credited with its reconstruction as a distinct province, 
in 74 A.D. ; but his action was apparently confined to 
the reduction of part of Cilicia Tracheia to the form of 
a province, which was united with that of eastern 
Cilicia (Suet. Vesp, 8). In 117-138 A.D. Cilicia, in- 
cluding Tracheia, was certainly an imperial province, 
under a prestorian Zegatus Augusti ; but in what year 
this state of things began is not knowm No infer- 
ence can be drawn from the use of the word ‘pro- 
vince’ ( érapxeto) in the question of Felix (Acts 28 34). 
The connection between Cilicia and Syria is illustrated 
in the NT by such passages as Acts162341 Gal. 12x, 
where ‘Syria and Cilicia’ are almost a single term; 
and conversely the omission of Cilicia from the super- 
scription of 1 Pet. 11, where the enumeration of provinces 
sums up all Asia Minor N. of the Taurus, is based 
upon the close connection between the churches in 
Cilicia and the church of Antioch in Syria 

The presence of Jews in Cilicia must date principally 
from the time when it became part of the Syrian king- 
doni (cp Jos. Ant. xii. 34). It must have been the hill- 
men of Cilicia Tracheia that served jn the guard of 
Alexander Jannzeus (Jos. Ant. xiii. 135, B/i. 43). In 
apostolic times the Jewish settlers were many and 
influential (Acts 6 9)- 

Paul visited his native province soon after his con- 
version (Acts93o Gal. 12z), and possibly founded then 
the churches of which we hear in Acts 162341, It is 
probable that in his ‘second missionary journey’ he 
followed the usual commercial route across the Taurus 
to Derbe (Acts 1542; cp Str. 537): 

One article of Cilician export Is interesting to the 
student of the NT. The goats’-hair cloth called 
Cilicium was exported to be used in tent-making (cp 
Varro, R.X.21x). Paul was taught this trade, and 
supported himself by means of it in the house of Aquila 
at Corinth (Acts183 and elsewhere; cp Acts 2034). 
(See Sterrett, ‘ Routes in Cilicia,’ in Arch. Just, Amer. 
36.) W. J. W. 


CINNAMON (}1232 ; KINNamMa@)MON[-OC][BNAFL: 
Ti. WH] ; Ex. 3023 Pr. 717 Cant. 4 14 Rev. 1813) hears 
the same name in Hebrew as in Greek and English, and 
this is almost certainly a word borrowed from the farther 
Fast.2 Lagarde (eders. 199) maintains that Hebrew 
borrowed the name from Greek; but against this there 
is the statement of Herodotns (8111) that the Greeks 
learned the word from the Phoenicians. 

Kinndmén is the fragrantinner bark of Ciznamomum zeylant~ 
cum. Nees that is now called cinnamon. As 1s correctly stated 
by Fliick. and Hanh. (520), however, ‘none of the cinnamon of 
the ancients was obtained from Ceylon,’? and ‘the early notices 
of cinnamon as a product of Ceylon are not prior to the 
thirteenth century’ (2. 468). Accordingly, it is probable that, 
as these writers suggest, the cinnamon of the ancients was 








LW, M. Miller, As. 2. Hur. 352. 
2 The derivation from 3p is most unlikely. 
3 Cp Tennent, Ceylon 1575. 
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Cassia lignea, which was obtained, as it is still, from S. China.2 
The source of this is Ciznamomunt Cassia, Bl., as has been 
shown by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer in Journ. Linn. Soc. 20197. 
The name céznamomifera regio, given to the district W. of 
Cape Guardafui, must be taken in a loose sense as referring to 
the commerce of the Erythrean Sea. Like lign-aloes, cinnamon 
was thus brought along the regular trade-route from E. Asia. 
See ALOES, § 3. 


From whatever source cinnamon was obtained, it 
appears thrice in the OT among aromatic spices, and 
in Rev. 1813 among the merchandise of the apocalyptic 
Babylon. Thus the Jews must have been tolerably 
familiar with it. See CASsIA, INCENSE, § 6. 

N. M.—W. T. £.-D. 


CINNEROTH (My1j5), 1 K.1520, RV CHINNEROTH. 


CIRAMA (kIpama [A]), 1Esd.520 AV=Ezra226 
RAMAH. 


CIRCLE OF JORDAN ({779) 133), Gen. 1810. 
See PLAIN (4). 


CIRCUIT (73379), Neh. 322, RV™&: See PLAIN (4). 


CIRCUMCISION (a5, trepitomu), the cutting 
away of the foreskin (abry, AaKpPOBYycTIA). For surgical 
and other details of the operation as 
practised in later Judaism, reference may 
he made to the Mishna (Skabé, 192 
Yore déGh, § 264) and to the literature 
cited at the end of this article. It was performed not 
only on the (male) children of the Israelites, but also 
supon all slaves (asbeing members of the household and 
sharers in its worship), whether born within the house 
or brought in from abroad (Gen. 1722 # )—a usage which 
plainly points to a great antiquity. In P it is enjoined 
that all aliens (q»;} who desire to join in the Passover 
shall be circumcised (Ex. 1248); in the Greeco-Roman 
period it was also the condition for the admission 
proselytes. 

The age for receiving the rite is fixed by the Law for 
the eighth day after birth (Lev.123, cp Gen. 214 [P], 
etc.) ; even on the sabbath the sacred ordinance had tc 
be observed (Jn. 722 Skadb. 192 ¥), although in case 
of sickness of the child a short delay was permitted 

(cp ZDMG 20 529 ['66]}). For the performance of the 
office all adult male Israelites were fully qualified; but 
customarily the duty fell to the head of the house (Gen. 
1723f-). That in the earlier times it could be performed 
(of course only in exceptional cases) by women appears 
from Ex. 425; but this was not allowed by later custom. 
According to Josephus (Ant.xx. 24) it was not unusua 
to employ the physician; at the present day it is the 
business of a specially-appointed official, 'the md2é2, 

At the close of the first century B.c. the naming o 
the child accompanied his circumcision(cp Lk. 159 221} 
but there is no indication of any such usage in the OT 
indeed, in the older times, the two things were wholly 
dissociated, the child receiving its name as soon as i 
was born (cp, for example, Gen. 213 2931 % 306 / 3f 
18 38 28 7%, etc..). 

The origin of the rite among the Hebrews is obscure 
One of the views represented in the OT is that it wa: 

introduced by Joshna (Josh.52 ), who, a 
2. Hebrew the * Hill of the Poe 2 ae com 

legends. mand circumcised the people with knives o 
flint, and thereby rolled away ‘ the reproach of Egypt, 
‘ wherefore the name of that place was called Gilgal (ze 
“trolling") unto this day.'. Verses 4-7 are an interpolatior 
designed to bring the narrative into conformity with th: 
view of P that circumcision had merely been in abeyanc 
during the years of wandering; cp Hollenberg in Si 

Kr., '74, 493 fF, St. in ZATW 6132 fF ('86). anc 
see JOSHUA, § 7. The 'reproach of Egypt,’ unless w 


1 Hence in Persian and Arabic it is called Darsini (Chines 


1. Adminis- 
a 
tra tion of 


wood). 

2 SoEV EVmsg. Gibeath ha-araloth; Bovvos trav axpoBvatia 
{BAF}. According to @BAL in Josh. 24300 the knives « 
flint referred to were buried with Joshua in Vimnath-serah. 
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re to do violence to the narrative, can only be inter- 
reted as meaning that in that country the children of 
srael had been uncircumcised, and therefore objects of 
ontempt and scorn. It is impossible, however, to 
sgard the narrative in Joshna as strictly historical ; it 
elongs rather to the category of etymologizing legend, 
ing designed to explain the name and origin of the 
anctuary of Gilgal. Possibly Stade is right in his con- 
scture (see above) that the legend arose from the circum- 
tance that in ancient times the young men of Benjamin 
w of certain Benjamite families were circumcised on the 
iill of the Foreskins at Gilgal. See GILGAL. 

Another view of the origin of the rite is given in the 
secount of the circumcision of the son of Moses (Ex. 4 
s JZ [J]), for here also the intention manifestly is to 
lescrihe its first introduction among the Israelites ; there 
s no suggestion of any idea that it had been a long- 
itanding Hebrew custom. The general meaning of the 
‘tory is that Moses had incurred the anger of Yahwé, 
ind made himself liable to the penalty of death, because 
ye was not ‘a bridegroom of blood ’—?.e., because he 
iad not, before his marriage, submitted himself to this 
‘ite. Zipporah accordingly takes a flint, circumcisesthe 
ion instead of her husband, and thereby symbolically 
nakes the latter a "bridegroom of blood,’ whereby the 
math of Yahwé is appeased (see We. Prof.) 345). 

Both narratives notwithstanding, it is necessary to 
zarry back the origin of this rite among the Hebrews to 

amuchearlier date. True, it is no sufficient 

3. Early proof of this that P (Gen. 17) carries it back 

origin. to Abraham, and that everywherein the Law 
the custom is assumed to be of extreme antiquity. More 
to the point are the facts that Gen. 34 also represents it 
as pre-Mosaic, while the use of knives of flint (which was 
long kept up; see Ex. 425 Josh. 52 7%) also indicates a 
high antiquity. What most of all compels us to this 
conclusion, however, is the well-ascertained fact that 
circumcision was in no way a practice peculiar to the 
Israelites. It was common to anumber of Semiticpeoples 
in antiquity: Edom, Ammon, Moab all were circumcised 
(Jer. 925 [26]) ; of the nations of Palestine the Philistines 
alone were not (cp, for example, Herod. 236 7 104); 
the Arabs also practised this rite, which, in the Koran, 
is taken for granted as afirmly-establishedcustom. Nor 
is it less widely diffused among non-Semitic races. Of 
special interest for us here is its existence among the 
Egyptians ; for from a very early period we meet with 
the view that, within the-lands of the ancient civilisations, 
circumcision had its native home in Egypt, from which 
it had spread not only to the other peoples of Africa, 
but also to the Semites of Asia (so Herod. 236204 Diod. 
Sic. 331 Strabo 17824). It certainly was known in 
Egypt from the earliest times (Ebers, Egypt w. d. Bb. 
MMos, 1283), and we have the express testimony of 
Herodotus (236) and Philo (2210,ed. Mangey) that 
all Egyptians were circumcised (cp Josh. 527, where the 
same thing is presupposed; Erman, £ygypt, 32 f, 539; 
Ebers, op. ciz. 278 7), although, it is true, their testi- 
mony has not been allowed to pass wholly unquestioned. 
One piece of evidence for the Egyptian origin of the rite 
would be the fact that to the Semites of the Euphrates, 
who had no direct contact with Egypt, circumcisionwas 
unknown. In any case, however, it would be illegitimate 
to suppose that it was borrowed from Egypt directly by 
the Hebrews — say, for example, at the time of the sojourn 
in Egypt; for the nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula 
appear to have practised it from a very remote period. 

As to the original meaning of the rite equally divergent 
views have been held. The explanations offered fall in 

" the main into two groups— (I) The 
ulate sanitary : Herodotus asserts that the 
* Egyptians had adopted it simply for the 

sake of cleanliness, whilst other ancient writers regard it 


1 The facts of its present diffusion have been collected most 
fully by Ploss, Das Kind jx Brauch u. Sitte der Vélker(\,1 
342f. [’82]. 
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as a prophylactic against certain forms of disease (Phil. 
de Circumets. 2210, ed. Mangey; Jos. c. Ap. 213). 
A similar theory is still put forward here and there by 
various nations (cp Ploss, op. cé¢.), and it was in great 
favour with the rationalists of last century (see, eg., 
Michaelis, Afos. Recht, 4186; also Saalschiitz, Ados. 
Recht, 1246). Recent anthropologists, such as Ploss, 
give greater prominence to the fact that with many 
peoples (if not with most) circumcision stands, or origin- 
ally stood, closely connected with marriage, and regard 
it as an operation preparatory to the exercise of the 
marital functions, suggested by the belief that fruitfulness 
is thereby promoted (so already Philo, doc. c#¢.; cp 
CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 4). (2) The religious : It 
is impossible to decide the question by mere reference 
to the present conditions, or to the explanation which 
ancient or modern peoples themselves give. On the 
one hand, it is not to be expected that the original mean- 
ing of the act should be permanently remembered ; on the 
other hand, evidencecan be adduced in support of either 
theory. There are broad general considerations, how- 
ever, which lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in the 
last resort, the explanation is to be sought in the sphere 
of religion. All the world over, in every uncivilised 
people, whether of ancient or of modern times, practices 
such as this are called into existence, not by medical 
knowledge, but by religious ideas. It is to the belief 
about the gods and to the worship of the gods that all 
primitive ethics must be traced. In this there is nothing 
to prevent practices, grown unintelligible through the 
religious motives having gradually faded into the back- 
ground, being supplied with other reasons, in this case, 
sanitary. On the other hand, inasmuch as, to judge by 
its wide diffusion, circumcision must have arisen spon- 
taneously and independently in more places than one, 
there is nothing -to exclude the possibility of diverse 
origins. 

The primarily religious nature of circumcision being 
granted, we must nevertheless be careful not to carry 
back to the earlier times the interpretation put upon it 
by later Judaism. According to P the rite is a sym- 
bolical act of purification (in the ritual sense); the 
foreskin represents the unclean. This conception of 
circumcision is presupposed in the symbolical applica- 
tions of the expression to be met with in the discourses 
of the prophets (see below, § 7). For the earlier period, 
however, we have no evidence of the presence of 
any such idea, nor is there any analogous conception 
to make its existence probable. The notion so fre- 
quently brought forward in explanation of the idea,— 
that the sexual life, as such, was regarded as sinful, —is 
in truth nowhere to be met with in the OT. The 
ancient conceptions of clean and unclean are all of them 
of a wholly different nature; see CLEAN AND UN- 
CLEAN. 

In general, 
tribak mark. 


5. tribal 





circumcision is to be regarded as a ritual 
This view is favoured by several con- 
siderations. Not only among the Jews, 
but also among the Egyptians and most 

badge. other peoples by whom circumcision is 
practised, the uncircumcised are regarded as unclean— 
z.e., as aliens from the tribe and its worship—and as 
such are looked upon by the circumcised with contempt. 
Among peoples who do not practise circumcision we 
find analogous tribal marks ; filing or removal of teeth, 
special tattooings, in some cases still more drastic muti- 
lations of the sexual organs (semi-castration and the 
like). Finally, with most peoples, circumcision used 
to be performed at the age of puberty. By its means 
the grown-up youth was formally admitted among the 
men, received all the rights due to this position, and, 
in particular, the permission to marry (hence the fre- 
quent connection already alluded to between circum- 
cision and marriage). The full-grown man becomes 
for the first time the fully-invested member of the tribe, 
and, in particular, capable of taking part in its religious 
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‘unctions. It is fitting then that he should wear the 
sadge of his tribe. ‘ 

Snch a badge has always a'religious significance, 
since membership of a clan carries with it the right to 
participate in the tribal worship (see GOVERNMENT, 
§ 8), and, for early times, to be outside the tribe and 
outside its worship meant the same thing. Thus the 
act of circnmcision had, in the earliest times, a sacral 
meaning. Like all other initiation ceremonies of the 
kind in the Semitic religions, circumcision had attributed 
to it also the effect of accomplishing a sacramental 
communion, bringing about a union with the godhead. 
To this extent the explanation of circumcision as of the 
nature of a sacrifice (Ewald) is jnst ; originally circum- 
cision and sacrifice served the same end. 

For the old Israelite, in particular, the view just stated 
is confirmed by the identification of the two conceptions 
uncircumcised’ and ‘unclean’; see 
especially, in this connection, Ezek. 3118 
8219-32, where in the under-world the 
uncircumcised have assigned to them a place by them- 
selves, away from the members of the circumcised people. 
The receiving of the tribal mark is a condition of con- 
nubium (Gen. 34). Among the' Israelites also it was 
the marriageable young men who were circumcised 
(Josh. 52 #, see above, § 2). In like manner, as 
already noticed, in Ex. 425 circumcision, as a token of 
marriageability, is brought into connection with marriage 
itself ; cp the expression ‘ bridegroom of blood.’ The 
same narrative also explains the circumcision of young 
boys as a surrogate for that of men (cp We. Prol.# 
345 f°). This custom—of circumcisingboys when quite 
young — may have arisen very early, as soon as the 
political aspects of the rite fell into the background. 
‘When the rite loses political significance, and becomes 
purely religious, it is not necessary that it should be 
deferred to the age of full manhood ; indeed the natural 
tendency of pious parents will be to dedicate their child as 
early as possible to the god who is to be his protector 
through life’ (WRS el. Sem.) 328). This last 
general statement is particularly apposite in the case of 
circumcision. 

No mention of circumcision is made either in the 
decalogue or in any other of the old laws. This silence 

7. Lat cannot be explained on the ground merely 

+ Maver. that as a firmly established custom the rite 
did not require to be specially enjoined; rather does it 
prove that, for the religion of Yahwé in the pre-exilic 
period, circumcision had ceased to possess the great im- 
portance which we are compelled to assume for it in the 
old Semiticreligion; nor was the same weight assigned to 
it which it subsequently acquired in Judaism. In par- 
ticular the prophets took up towards it the same 
attitude as they held towards sacrifice, that is to say, 
they looked upon it as of no consequence so far as the 
worship of Yahwé was concerned. Such a prophet as 
Jeremiah, for example, sets himself in the most marked 
manner against the high appreciation of circumcision 
still prevalent among the masses in his day, when he 
places the circumcision of the Israelites exactly on the 
same level with that of the Egyptians, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, and threatens all alike with 
the divine judgment as being ‘ circumcised in uncircum- 
cision’ or as ‘ uncircumcised’—-that is, as not having 
the circumcision of the heart (Jer. 925 [24] /,, cp 44 610 
Lev. 2641). By this very fact—that they contrast with 
the circumcision of the flesh that of the heart, the ears, 
the lips—the prophets gave the first impulse to the 
later symbolical interpretation of the rite as an act of 
pnrification. 

This last, as already stated, is dominant in Judaism. 
In the post-exilic period the rite acquired a quite differ- 

: ent position from that which it had 
8. In Judaism. previously held. <As_ substitutes for 
the sacrificial worship, no longer possible, the sab- 
bath and circumcision became the cardinal com- 


6. In early 
Israel. 
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mands of Judaism, and the chief symbols of the religion 
of Yahwé and of membership of the religious common- 
wealth. For this reason neither Greek nor Roman 
culture was able to suppress this relic of barbarism. 
Antiochus Epiphanes indeed prohibited circumcision, 
but with no great effect (1 Macc. 14860246). On the 
other hand, however, the spread of Grecian culture so 
wrought among those Jews who had yielded to its 
influence, that they became ashamed of their circum- 
cision, as in the exercises and games of the arena it 
exposed them to pagan ridicule; they accordingly took 
steps by means of a special operation to obliterate the 
signs of it (wovety éavrots dxpoBverlay, I Macc. 115, 
émiomaa6a1, I Cor. 718). In order to remove the 
possibility of this in future the Talmudists and Bar 
Cochba ordered that after the ordinary cut had been 
made the flesh should also be torn with the thumb nail. 
Michaelis, Mos, Recht, §§ 184-186; Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht, 
1246 3 the commentaries on Gen. 17 ; the handbooks of biblical 
, archaeology,; Hamburger’s Eucy. s.v. “Be- 
9. Literature. schneiduiig » Schultz, AT Theol, 174.033 
Smend, AT Rel.-Gesch., 37 f.; Marti, Gesch. 
d. Isr. Rel, 43, 1637, etc. 5 Glassberg, Die Beschneidung, 
Berlin, 1896. On the later customs connected with the rite, 
see Buxtorf, Syn. /wa@. and Otho, Lex. Rabb. For the practice 
of Judaism, Schiirer, G/V 2564 % 3(3)r22,77%, etc. Onthe present 
diffusion of the rite, Ploss, Das Kizd (2), 360 7; on circumcision 
among the Arabs, We. Ay. Heéd.(}}, 154. LB. 


CIS (keic [Ti. WH]), Acts132z, RV KIsH (¢.v. }- 


CISAL (k[elicaioy [BNAL«8]), Esth. lz, RV 
KisEus. See KISH, : 

CISTERN (182, 13), Jer. 213 etc. See Conpurrs, 
5 x(t). 

CITHERN (xi@apa  [AKV]), 1Macc.454. See 
Music, § 77. 

CITIMS (xitiewn [8*]), 1 Mace.8s, AV. See 


KITTIM. 
CITRON. See APPLE, § 2 (3). 


CITY (PY; PP, almost confined to poetry and 


place-names ; ny, frequent in Phoenician, but only 
five times in OT; cp also KAKTAH, 
KarTAN; TOAIc). 

A synonym of YY “r=Ass. ur diz ‘settlement, city’; cp 
Camm, § 1 5 for Heb. Rryahk and kereth, cp Aram. ritha, Ar. 
faryatun, 

The influence of the old Babylonian culture is manifest. 
We note, too, that ‘é, in virtue of its origin, is an elastic 
term including the settlements of those who were once 
nomads (see HAZOR, VILLAGE), and thus we can 
account for the ‘cities (read wy with @®4, Klo.) of 


Amalek’ in 1§,155, and the description in 2 K. 179, 
‘in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen 
(see TOWER) to the fortified city.” Dillmann, too, thus 
explains the phrase ‘the wilderness and its ezées' in 
Is.4211,' and some have supposed that the ¢ city’ built 
by Cain was but a settlement such as we have just 
referred to— amost uncritical supposition !2 We may 
safely assume that the Israelites acquired the word ‘z~ 
in Canaan. There they encountered highly civilised 
peoples and strongly fortified cities. The Deuteronornist 
remarks (Josh. 1lr3; cp Jer. 3028) that places which 
stood upon #2//zm%—i.e., on artificially heightened 
mounds or hills—the Israelitish immigrants did not 
burn down, with the single exception of Hazor. Of 
course, mountain cities were still more difficult to take 
(see FORTRESS). 


1, Names, 


1 The text, however, is corrupt. For yy; ‘and its cities’ we 
should read sayy ‘ and the desert’ (see SSO T adéoc.). 

2 Tt was not a dweller in the land of Nod (‘wandering ") who 
built (or whose son built) a city and obtained the first place in 
the Hebrew legend of culture.’ Cain was originally a divine 
being, or semi-divine hero. See Cainrres, § 3. 

3 Read nbn (Vg); cp De Dien, Critica Sacra (1693), 49. 
The bn (see BDB s.v.) or 42 (¢elZ) on which Lacuisx (g.z.) 
was huilt is a good specimen of these hills. Ze abounds in the 
Arabic geographical nomenclature of Syria and the Euphrates 
Valley. 
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(a) Ctitadels.—In Gen.114 the builders of Babylon 
say, ‘Let us make a city and a tower’; the migdaZ 
z or tower here represents the citadel. 
2 Various Ejsewhere it is the ‘i (vy) that is the 
details. citadel—e.2., the ‘ city of David,’ ‘ city of 
Milecom’1! (see RABBATH AMMON}; but observe that in 
ler. 484: mp appears to be used of the lower cities as 
»pposed to the myqyn or citadels. 

(6) Gazes.—At the gates? of the town (see FORTRESS) 
-here were ‘ broad places,’# expressly distinguished from 
he ‘street’ in Prov.712, devoted in turn to judicial 
ousiness, traffic, popular assemblies, and gossip. See 
2K. 71 2Ch. 326 Neh. 81 16 Job 297; also Ps. 5511, 
where we might render, “Extortion and deceit depart 
iot from its market-place.’ 

(c) Streets. —Except in Graeco- Roman cities like 
Ceesarea and Sebasté—cities the importance of which 
s shown by the continuance of their names in an 
almost unmodified form—the streets 4 were presumably 
as narrow as those in a modern Oriental city. That 
the houses before the Greek period were for the most 
part poor and perishable is remarked elsewhere (see 
House, § 1). Still, the increase of wealth must have 
had some effect on the architecture (cp Jer. 2214)—at 
my rate, in the merchants’ quarters, the existence of 
which may be inferred from Zeph. li1 Neh.331f. Jer. 
372: (the ‘bakers’ street’). Whether the Aramzean 
merchants in Samaria had whole streets (MT of 1K. 
2034) or simply caravanserais (niogn, Klo., for miyin) 


may be left undecided. On the question whether the 
streets were paved it may be said that the soil was so 
often rocky that paving would frequently be uncalled 
for. We have no evidence of paving in Jerusalem 
before the Roman period (Jos. Ant. xx.97). Herod 
the Great is said to have laid an open road in 
Antioch with polished stone (Jos. 4mé. xvi.53). On 
the ‘ street called Straight,’ see DAMASCUS. 

(d) Watchmen. — Watchmen, apart from the keepers 
of the gates, are mentioned only in two almost identical 
passages of Canticles (3357), a work possibly of the 
Greek period; it is, of course, the capital that is 
referred to. 

(e) Water-supply. — The excellent water-supply of 
ancient Jerusalem is treated elsewhere (see CONDUITS); 
smaller places had to be content with the fountains 
which were the original cause of the settlements. 

The student will now be able to judge how far the 
Hebrew and the Greek conception of a city differed. 
Pausanias (2nd cent. A.D.) thus presents the Greek 
conception (Paus. x.41, Frazer, 1503): ‘It is twenty 
furlongs from Chzeronea to Panopeus, a city of Phocis, 
if city it can be called that has no government-offices, 
no gymnasium, no theatre, no market-place, no water 
conducted to a fountain, and where the people live in 
hovels, just like highland shanties, perched on the edge 
of a ravine. Yef its territory is marked off by boun- 
daries from that of its neighbours, and it even sends 
members to the Phocian parliament.’ Jerusalem, at 
any rate, had its conduits and a substitute for a market- 
place, nor were large and high houses (mapnx) altogether 
unknown (see HOUSE, § 1. The gymnasium spoken of 

1 ‘City of the house of Baal’ (21.1025) is not a correct 
phrase. For ‘city’ (‘%} read ‘sanctuary’ (déé2r). See JEHU. 

2 In EV 1 K.8 37 2 Ch. 62 Ruth3i We is actually 
rendered ‘city’ (and in this sense is characteristic of TD), but 
practically is equivalent to ‘jurisdiction.. Cp ‘The Sublime 
Porte’ and the Japanese ‘Mikado,’ literally ‘exalted gate.’ So 
in @ wddts and wvay are often confused. See GATE. 

3 SoRV for M3} in Prov. Zc¢.; in Cant. 32 EV has ‘broad 
ways’: cp V)a ayy 2m, 2Ch. 326; seeNeh. 81. @ always 
mAateta, except Is. 153 (pty) because of rAarsta preceding. 

4 yyn, & has Aarteta five times, 6865 five or six times, dto805 
once or twice, é£od0s more than twelve times but most fre- 
quently renders, with reference to the etymology: simply éw@ev, 
e&drepos, or Ew. pwi, Prov. 78 Eccl. 1245 Cant. 82t; © 


tyepg- In NT the words are mAareta and piuy (in Lk. 14ar, 
eRe ); cp Tobit 1818 Ecclus. 97. i 
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in r Macc. 114 2 Macc. 4912 was only a temporary in- | 


novation. < 

(7) Store-cities. —This phrase! means cities in which 
grain (2 Ch.8228) or other royal provisions, valuable 
for war or for peace, were stored (1 K.919etc.). It is 
implied that such cities were fortified. In Ex.1:1 @ 
gives médes d6xupds; cp PrrHomM, RAAMSES. 


On citizenship, cp GovERNMENT, @ 4 5 Law AND JUSTICE, 
§ 14 Land Disprrsion, § 15. 


* For the cities of the Plain (1227 ~y) see ADMau, 
etc. ; on the cities of refuge (open “y), see ASYLUM, 


§ 3. 
CITY OF MOAB (ANi9 WY), Nu.2236. See AR 
OF Moas. 


CITY OF SALT. See SALT, CiTy OF. 


CLASPS (D°D3?), Ex. 266RV; AV ‘taches.’ 
TABERNACLE. 


CLAUDA, RV CaAuDA (kAayAa [Ti. with N* 13, 
etc.], KayAa [WH with &°B], Cauda,“Acts 27 x6), is 
described as a small island (vyolov) under the lee of 
which Paul‘s ship ran for shelter (&aodpauévres) when 
blown aff the Cretan shore. She was driving before an 
ENE. wind (v. 14), which caught her between Cape 
Lithinos (called also Cape Matala) and Lutro harbour 
(see PHa@:Nix, 2). Hence Clauda must be the small 
island now called Gavdhonist (Tavdovijot) or Gozzo, 
lying about 20 m. due S. of Lutro. Ptolemy (iii. 1711) 
has Ky\addos vijoos ev % wédes, and remains of a small 
town are found on the island. There is some variety 
in the ancient appellation (KAavdia, Stad.m.m., § 328 ; 
Gaudos, Pomp. Mela, 2114; Pliny, HV iv. 1261). It 
became the seat of a bishop (cp Hier. Syn. p. 14, 
Nicos Kvatdos, and Notit, Epis. 8 240, etc.). 

W. J. W. 


CLAUDIA (kAayAia [TL.WH]) unites with Paul at 
Rome in sending greeting to Timothy at Ephesus(2 Tim. 
4ex). Nothing further is known concerning her. 

For the ingenious hut unconvincing argument by which it has 
been sought to identify her with the Claudia who marries Pndens 
in Martial‘s epigram (4 13), and to prove her the daughter of the 
British king Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, see Alford, W7, 
vol. iii., Prol. to 2 Tim. 

CLAUDIUS, the fourth emperor of Rome (41-54), 
was the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and the successor of 
Caius Caligula. His advancement to this position came 
chiefly through the energies of Herod Agrippa I., whom 
he rewarded with consular honours and the enlargement 
of his territories by the addition of Judzea, Samaria, and 
certain districts in Lebanon. For the history of the 
Jews during his reign, see ISRAEL. Claudius is twice 
mentioned in the NT. In Acts Ilzs the famine fore- 
told by AGABus is said to have been in the time of 
Claudius Ceesar (éwi KAavdlov [Ti. WH]; AV after 
TR, é& Kh. Katoapos; but see Ca@sar), and in 18:/- 
reference is made to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome which he was induced to order (as Suet. Claud, 
2s tells us) on account of their tumults : ‘ Judzeos 
impulsore Chresto® assidué tnmultuantes Roma expulit.’ 
The precise dates of both famine and expulsion have 
been disputed ; see CHRONOLOGY, § 76 /. 


CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (xAayAtoc Aycrac [Ti WH], 
Acts 23 26), ‘ chief captain "(military tribune, or chiliarch) 
in command of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem in the 
governorship of Felix (Acts2131 #). 


See 


CLAY is derived mostly from the decomposition of 
felspathic rocks (especially granite and gneiss) and of 


1 The Heb. phrase is nii30 “Ws cp Ex. Iz (AV ‘ treasure 
cities’), 2Ch,846 (L adds roy pdpwv), 1712 (EV ‘cities of 
store’). “yw is omitted in 2 Ch. 8228 (EV ‘storehouses,’ wéAets 
[BAL]). In 1 K.929 (opm my) GA renders wédrecs THY TKHVO- 
wdrov, apparently magvD. BL (wide 1023) omit. n20D in 
2 Ch. 164 is corrupt jsee \| rIC. 1520, and cp CHINNERETH. 


2 For the question of the identity of Chrestus, see CHKISTIAN, 
NAME OF, § 6, itl. 
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the crystalline; but the materials are so varying that 
here is clay of several kinds suitable for several nses. 
The term ‘clay’ is often applied loosely to ‘loam’; of 
such, for example, is the clay of Egypt and of Palestine, 
although a bituminous shale, easily convertible into clay, 
is said to occur at the source of the Jordan and near the 
Dead Sea; see BITUMEN. 

In Palestine, and indeed throughout the E., clay is 
used chiefly (z) in building, either retained in its 
natural state (for ceilings and floors) or manufac- 
tured into bricks (see BABYLONIA, § 15, BRICK, CHAM- 
BER, HOUSE) ; {2} in the manufacture of utensils (see 
POTTERY); (3)in providing a material for documents 
public and private and a means of safely preserving 
them. Very many deeds and other records have been 
Found in the form of inscribed clay tablets in Assyria 
and Babylonia. ‘The deed or record was first written 
on a small tablet, or brick, of clay, with the names of 
the principals, witnesses, etc., appended. This tablet 
was then enclosed in an envelope of clay, on which was 
written, apparently from memory, the contents of the 
document, the names of the witnesses,’ etc. (Peters). 
In Palestine, where, so far as we know, clay tablets were 
not customary in the historic Israelitish period, clay, 
instead of wax, was used for sealing. See, besides, Job 
3814 14174, where AV’s ‘sewest up’ should rather be 
* smearest (clay) over ‘— parallel to ‘ sealed up’ inv 172. 
In Egypt jars, mummy-pits, etc., were frequently sealed 
with clay. 

The Heb. and Gr. words which are rendered ‘clay’ are q 
"PN Admer, Gen. 113, etc. ; (2) BS f#Z, used of the mire of 
streets, also of brick (Nah. 3 14) and potter’s clay (Is. 41 25) 5 (3) 
the biblical Aram. representative ‘DM £ésaph (Dan. 2 33); and (4) 
mmdds, Rom. 92z; see fnrther PoTTeRy. dp metet, Jer. 439 
AV (RV ‘mortar’)is uncertain (év xpoévpors [BAQ],1 dv 74 kpupid 
[Qmg.]). A possible meaning is ‘earth’ (Giesebr.) ; hut it may 
be a corruption for 83 ‘secretly’; see Ges. Lez.(3), 


CLEAN and UNCLEAN, HOLY and PROFANE. 
Of the Heb. terms which convey the idea of cleanliness 
or holiness the most prominent is (1) 
vip (wing, wap etc.), the original 
meaning of which is not clear. Smend 
in AT Rel.-gesch.) 334 (cp, however, 2nd ed. 150, 
223, 325), expresses the common uncertainty of the 
moment. The older view of Ges. (Z%es.), defended 
now only in a much modified form, is that the root 
means ‘clear,’ ‘brilliant.’ Baudissin,? writing in 1878, 
finds the fundamental idea in ‘ separation,’ a view which 
is still widely held. 

[Baudissin says, ‘A comparison with yp makes it natural 
to conjecture that yi4jz meant from the first ‘ to he separated -— 
“to hepure”—z.e., that vip was from the beginning synonymous 
with Ang; cp 8, “pure,” from 13, “to cut‘’or “cut out.” It 
is certain too, that Yahwb‘sholiness and his glory are correlative 
ideas (as: in the Avesta, Ahura Mazda’s) In Is.63 this is 
very clearly indicated, and in v.5 the thought of Yahwb’s 
holiness suggests to Isaiah that of his own (moral) uncleanness 
(cp Ps.151 2433). May there not have been a time when 
wap suggested the idea of purity without any moral reference? 
Zimmern, followed by Whitehouse (7#iaker, July 1892, p. 52); 
connects WNP with Ass. kuddusu (Busspsalmen, 37, n. 2 5 
Beitr. sur Assyr.1105 5 Vater, Sohn, Fursprecher, x1, 0. 4 
which means ‘bright,’ ‘pure,’ or, more precisely (=ed/zsz), 
‘bright,’ ‘ pure’ (very frequently), ‘ illustrious,’ ‘ holy’ (so Sayce, 
in a private letter). According to Abel (in Baudissin, 38), words 
which originally denoted ‘purity’ are used in Coptic to denote 
the divine or the consecrated. This is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the old Egyptian religions and with that of the old 
Semitic religions. If, however, this tempting comparison be 
accepted, we must frankly admit that the original meaning had 
become forgotten, or was but obscurely felt, by the OT writers. 
Only once is ‘the Holy One’ distinctly parallel to ‘light’ (Is. 
1017); but the ideas are, at any rate, implicitly synonymous 
in Is. 3196 33144 In usage, as Davidson (Ase. xxxix.), 
remarks, the term ‘holy‘ expresses, not any particular attribute 


1. Meaning 
of the Terms. 








1 Possibly, however, év mpo@vpois represents jobpas and yop 
is omitted by GBAQ, 

2 Studien zur semit. Rel.-gesch. 220 (in his important dis- 
sertation, ‘Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Alten Testament ‘). 
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but rather the general notion, of godhead. In a secondary 
though still early sense, it is applied to that ‘which belongs 
to the sphere of deity, which lies near God‘s presence or has 
comé into it (Ex. 35 Nu. 16377 (727), or which belongs to 
him, whether as part of himself or as his property.’ Davidson 
also remarks that the root ‘probably expressed some physical 
idea, though the idea is not now reasonable.’ See also WRS 
Proph.\®) 424, who points out (after Noldeke) that the Arabic 
evidence for the supposed root-idea of purity will not hold. 
In RS) 150 the same scholar finds ‘some probability’ that 
the original Leaning was ‘separation’ or ‘withdrawal.’ 

Other less prominent terms are dar (43), zak& (>), and fahor 
(sym), all of which are rendered indifferently by ‘clean‘ and 

pure.’ (2) Of these the most definitely religious in its applica- 
tion is fé@#dr. No doubt gold may he 7éhar, i.2,, refined 
(Ex. 25rr Job 28 9) 3. soalso a turban (Zech. 35), vessels (Ex. 
246), etc. ; /hut the levitical sense isspeciatly prominent (Lev. 719 
Nu.9 x3, etc.) The eyes of God also can be ¢@#ax~ (Hah. 113); 
therefore he cannot tolerate wickedness. Similarly innocence in 
man; Job 17g Ps.51z2 (to). God's promises are f@hdr—i.e., 
perfectly veracious (Ps. 12 7 [6]). 

(3) 3f eak, also means refined (as oil, Ex. 2720); incense 
(Ex. 3034), morally pure, ‘upright’ (Job 86 [|] 17], Prov. 20z1 
218). Itisused of a prayer (Job 1617), of the heart (it has to 
be made or kept ‘pure’ or ‘clean,’ Ps. 7313 Prov. 209 [iI snw]), 
or the conduct (Ps. 1199). 

" (4) 73, dar, ‘separated’—;.e., ‘pure’ (cp [1] above). Some 
Rabhins interpret 73 in Ps. 212, ‘selected’= yy but it would 
he easier Ghougs not rhe best solution) to read [\} 773. 
physical sense dar7=spotlessly beautiful (Cant. 6 9 /). 
purity belongs to God‘s commandments (Ps. 199). 
of moral purity (Job 11 4 Ps, 244 731). ‘ 
The NT terms which have to he noticed are (5) aryvds * pure 
(=2ahér), in a physical sense of modesty or chastity (2 Cor. 
1lz Tit. 25 1 Pet. 32); sacred, for ceremonial use (2 Macc. 138); 
pure —ethically—of men (2 Cor. iirt Phil.48 1 Tim. 522), of 
God (4 Jn. 33), and of his wisdom (Ja. 3 17). 

(6) dyvos, worthy of veneration, whether of things connected 
with God (Lk, 14 Heh. 9124), or of persons (¢.g., John the Baptist, 
Mk, 622; Christian disciples, Acts9 13, etc.). Thus the church 
—like Israel (Tit. 224, see PECULIAR PEOPLE)—is called é6vos 
&y.ov (cp Ex. 196, wip ‘2. dyros stands in the same relation 
Siaxcos as 19M (see LovinGKinDNESS and cp ASSIDEANS) to PJ¥$ 
(see Thayer, Lex. V7, s,v. dytos). 

(7) Setos corresponds chiefly with 7'D5 : see (6) above 2 (so 
also in @). It is used of men (Tit. 18 Heb. 726), of the 
Messiah (Acts 227 1335), of Messianic blessings (Acts 13 34 
7a dara Aavid), and of God (Rev. 154 165 cp Ut. 824 Heb. 
Ww). 

(8) tepds, consecrated to the deity, belonging to God, used of 
the ‘sacred’ writings (2 Tim. 315 RV, AV ‘holy’). In Cor. 
913 7d tep& means all the sacred objects pertaining to the 
worship of God in the temple. For the negatives of these 
qualities, see Common, PROFANE. ] 

Baudissin’s view (above[1])suits many passages : the 
holiness of the “édéXim and the Kédéoth1 (see 
IDOLATRY, § 6), who were certainly found in Israel 
very early, can have consisted only in their separation: 
either they were dedicated to foreign gods, or perhaps 
they were set apart at puberty from the households in 
which they grew up, according to a custom which ranges 
from the Gold Coast to Tahiti (see Frazer’ sGefdex Bough, 
2225 #), and never returned to them or entered others. 
Thehire of the ‘ harlot’ Tyre (Is. 2318} is to be ‘ holiness 
unto Yahwé,’ not because the reviving trade of Tyre is to 
be conducted in a better spirit than before, but because it 
is to be taxed at the new Jerusalem (whichis presumably 
to be a staple town of the wool and spice trade) in a 
way to absorb all its profits. Again (Zech. 1420 /.), 
everything in the new Jerusalem after its last great trial 
is to be so holy, so perfectly the property of God, that 
the very horse-bells will bear the same motto as the 
High Priest’s mitre; the pots in which the sacrificial 
flesh is boiled for priests are to be as holy as the bowls 
which hold the sacrificial blood reserved for God; the 
common cooking pots of Jerusalem are to be holy 
enough for pilgrims to boil their sacrificesin. Jerusalem 


(Joel 3 [4] 17) is to be ‘holy’; no stranger is to pass 


Ina 
Spotless 
It Is used 








1 [See Dr. Dé, 26443 St. GVT 14794 3 Movers, Die Phx, 
1679 #% Benzinger (HA, § 61) remarks, ‘It may safely he 
affirmed that this form of consecration to the deity, and es- 
pecially the violation of nature combined with it, was unknown 
to the Israelitish nomads; but also that with so many other 
details of Baal-worship, it penetrated into the service of Yahwé, 
and there spread to a considerable extent.’] 
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through. There is to be through the wilderness of Judah 
a ‘holy’ way (Is. 358) in which no unclean shall walk. 
So far it seems as if holiness might be explained as a 
relation rather than a quality. The flesh and blood af 
the sacrifice are holy because they belong to God; the 
pots and bowls have to be holy that they may hold the 
flesh and blood. So, too, the vessels (the bodies? or 
the wallets?) of David’s followers (18, 215[6]) have 
to be holy that they may receive the shewbread, which 
is holy because it is set before God. David (whom all 
the writers who speak of him regard, from their several 
points of view, as a model of wisdom and piety) vouches 
for the negative holiness of his men, and any accidental 
defilement which he does not know will have had time 
to wear off : he appears to think that the shewbread will 
sanctify their ‘ vessels,’ and implies that if they had 
been specially sanctified, as for a holy war or a 
pilgrimage, they might have eaten the shewbread 
though they were not priests. 
The ' sanctification’ of persons and things falls under 
the same notion. ‘Holiness,’ as Robertson Smith 
». observed (&S®@ 4507), is contagious : 
2 ptr ea whatever { ‘holy * ee - a ‘holy’ person 
* touches becomes holy. ‘When Elijah 
casts his mantle over Elisha, the latter has to follow 
till Elijah releases him; the worshippers of Baal, 
whose ordinary dress might ‘profane’ the house, are 
provided with special vestments from the stores of the 
house of Baal; otherwise, when they came outside, their 
ordinary dress would make whatever it touched ‘ holy to 
Baal,’ and unavailable to the former owners. The priest 
on the great Day of Atonement (therule is older than the 
day) is to take off the holy linen garments and leave 
them in the holy place, and to wash his flesh in water 
lest any of the contagion of holiness should cling to 
him. In a text which, though belonging to the main 
stock of P, seems to represent a later state of the law, 
the consecration of Aaron and his successors seems to 
consist in their investiture with the (hereditary?) state 
dress of Ex. 28; cp Nu. 2025-28. According to another 
view, which is older than Zech. 414, the consecration 
consists in the anointing (cp ANOINTING, § 3, ¢). 
The doctrine of the contagion of holiness is at its height 
in Ezek. (4624). who provides special kitchens where 
the priests are to cook the most holy things, and special 
chambers in which they are to eat them, without 
bringing them forth into the outer court to sanctify the 
people (who are eating their own sacrifices). Other- 
wise, they might become the property of the sanctuary, 
or at least would be subject to the same obligations as 
the priests. For the same reason, it is expressly stated, 
they are to leave the holy garments in the holy place, 
though all the top of the mountain is most holy. So, 
too, alittle later, the profane sacrificers* of Is. 655 either 
threaten to sanctify the poor who approach them, or 
claim to be too holy to be approached. In Hag. 212 f- 
we find a distinct change. Thecontagion of uncleanness 
is stronger than the contagion of holiness. A garment 
in which holy flesh is carried does not sanctify; a 
garment which has touched the dead pollutes (cp 
EGyPT, § 19, and see DRESS, § 8). The stricter view is 
still presupposed, at least for the ‘mostholy’ things; any 
garment sprinkled with blood has to be washed in the 
holy place (Lev. 627[20]};* otherwise it would sanctify. 
For the same reason the earthen pots used in cooking 
are to be broken; brass pots (too valuable to break) 
may be used, but only after having been rinsed and 
scoured— obviously to remove the last vestige of ‘the 


2 


1 Everybody dedicated a new house (Dt. 205) : was it ever a+ 
custom to dedicate vessels? 

2 They wish to forsake God’s holy mountain and set up a 
temple of their own, they are rebuked in a way to imply that 
no temple exists oris needed (cp Is. 661% and see IsaIaH, ii, 
§ 21). 

8 Is this the reason why the holy garments are of linen?. 
Woollen garments would naturally he sent to the fuller at long 
intervals. 
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holy food. The rank of the priests is determined 
by their right to eat of both the holy and the most 
‘ holy, which are often cited as if they were 

a ae known, and never described : though we 

Of Priesus. are told that the ‘sin’ and the ‘ trespass’ 
offering are most holy and must be eaten in the holy place, 
and hence could not be eaten by the households of the 
priests. Why these special offerings are specially holy 
is discussed elsewhere (see SACRIFICE). The scribes, 
to whom we owe this law, are the fathers of those who 
decided that a book was or was not canonical according 
as it did or did not ‘ defile the hands.’ After touching 
a really holy book, a man had to wash before touching 
common food lest his hands should sanctify it (cp CANON, 
§ 4). In the oldest practice, it would seem, it is the 
contact with the holy flesh that is the essence of the con- 
secration of priests : the sacrificerwho wishes to institute 
apriest ' fillshishand."2 As sacrifice and slaughter are 
nearly synonymous (as late as Is. 346; ISATAH, ii., § 54), 
we seem to find in one of the stories of the golden calf 
that the share of the Levites in the slaughter of the 
worshippers is virtually their consecration. ‘They 
have filled your hand for YahwB’ (2.e., 'Ye have been 
to-day appointed priests '), ‘for every man was against 
his son and his brother’ (Ex.3229).2 In 1K.1833 
Jeroboam fills the hand for the priests of the high 
places : in 2Ch.189 each candidate brings a bullock 
and seven rams to fill his hand.? This seems an echo 
of old tradition; for in Ex. 29 (P), Moses takes only 
fwo rams and a bullock when he fills the hand of Aaron 
and his sons : the blood of the ram of the ‘ fill offering’ 
is put on the right ear, the right thumb, the right great 
toe, of each priest ; the pieces, which as a rule are burnt, 
and one of those which in orfinary sacrifices fell to the 
priest as his fee, are both laid with cake on the hand of 
each priest and waved before God (to assert the priest's 
right to the ‘wave-breast’ and the ‘heave shoulder’) 
and then burnt. There seems to be an afterthought 
(v.26) in which Moses as the officiating priest takes the 
wave breast to himself; the priests eat the rest of the 
sacrifice (which in ordinary cases the worshipper would 
eat) in the holy place. The idea seems to be that just 
as the worshipper in the old profession (Dt.2613) 
declares 'I have put away the holy out of my house,’ 
so the sacrificer passes on the dangerous holy food to a 
priest who will take the risk and the privilege of sharing 
the table of God, and bear the iniquity of the people in 
their holy things. Possibly the Levites in Ex. 3226 7 
may point to a time when the priest was not chosen by 
the sacrificer, but handselled his office by laying hands 
on the holy flesh. 

The question whether ‘holiness' to begin with is 
nothing more than ‘separateness’ bears very directly 
4. Of God. °2 the ‘holiness' of God. If holiness is 

‘ oc originally a relation rather than a quality, 
if things and persons are holy to God as persons and 
acts are righteous before him, then God himself is holy 
simply as the centre of the circle of sanctity : if all that 
belongs to the sanctuary is holy, how much more he 
who dwelleth between the cherubim, who inhabiteth 
the praises of Israel (Ps.223[4])? He is the object of 
worship whom his worshippers ‘ sanctify.' He is the 
‘Holy One' : I am God and not man, the Holy One 

1 If Micah (Judg. 175) had begun with the Levite we might 
suppose that the filling of his hand consisted in his salary. He 
. a likely to have given his son a salary; yet he ‘filled his 

ands. 

2 [So Bacon (Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 137), who re. 
marks, ‘In the story before us the consecration of the bene Levi 
to the priesthood is explained ztiologically by their having filled 
their hand with the blood of their brethren.’ It is doubtful 
whether 'they have filled your hand' is the meaning of the Heb. 
The expression ‘ Fill your hands' (if this be the meaning), is 
admitted, however, by Baudissin (Gesch. des A T Priesterth, Go) 
to he 'very suspicious.’ It is always another who fills the new 
priest's hands. Perhaps in an interpolation (see Kue. Hex. 247) 
the phrase may he conceivable.] 

3 Can we suppose that if anybody was allowed to qualify 
Jeroboam found the qualification for all comers? 
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of Israel in the midst of thee' (Hos.11g cited Is. 126: 
‘Rejoice and shout, O inhabitant of Zion, for great is 
the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee'). Yahwé 
is the God, the Holy One of the prophet (Hab.112). 
So Jacob (Gen.3153, cp v. 42 [E]) swears by the fear 
of his father Isaac—z.e., the God whom his father 
feared. 
There are other texts, however, in which holiness seems 
to be absolute. The men of Beth-shemesh (1Sam. 620) 
ask, ‘Who can stand before YahwB, this holy god?"+ 
In Am. 42 Yahwé swears by his holiness. Does that 
mean his character? or the reverence due to him? 
The answer will govern the sense in which his name 
is holy in27. In Is. 516 (authoritative enough by 
whomsoever written) God's being exalted through 
judgment and sanctified through righteousness are 
closely parallel. The song ascribed to the mother of 
Samuel (18.2) is an unambiguous echo of the song of 
the seraphim (Is.63)—*‘ Holy, holy, holy is Yahwb 
Sa&bacth, the whole earth is full of his glory,'— where 
holiness and glory are clearly parallel. So, too, in 
Jer. 1712, ‘a high throne is the place of our sanctuary,' 
and in Ex. 1511, 'Who is like thee, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders?'— the holiness, 
the praises, the wonders, seem to belong to God's ex- 
ternal majesty. Throughout the OT God's worshippers 
rehearse his acts much oftener than his attributes. 
We find his 'righteous acts' as early as the song of 
Deborah (Judg.5z1) 5 but not till Jer. 121 do we read, 
‘righteous art thou, YahwB, when I plead with thee’; 
where the sense is still half forensic, as in Ex.927 (JE) 
Ps. 514[6]. In Ps. 117 we have ‘ The righteous Yahwe 
loveth righteousness.’ The parallel between holiness 
and glory is reinforced by the contrast between holy 
and profane, for profane certainly seems to mean what 
is cast down to be trodden under foot (Ezek. 2816, * Cast 
thee as profane out of the holy mount’; Ps. 8939[4o], 
* Thou hast profaned his crown to the ground’; cp 44). 
Israel, again (Dt.2619}, is made high above all people, 
that it may be a holy people. 
The demand that Israel shall be holy is common to 
every stage and aspect of the Law. In Ex. 223: [30] 
JE) and Dt.142z, it is the ground on 
5. Of Israel. on Israel is to abstain from all meat 
not killed by men for human food; in Dt.141/. Israel 
as a holy people is forbidden to make to the dead 
blood- or hair-offerings, intended, doubtless, to keep up 
a physical communion with them (cp ESCHATOLOGY). 
The spiritual tie between God and his peculiar people 
who are his children is not to be impaired by a rite the 
sense of which was still clear when the book which 
Hilkiah found was written, though in Jer. 166 the rite 
seems harmless and unmeaning. Again, the tithe of 
the third year is profane if any of it has been ‘eaten in 
mourning’ or ‘given for the dead’ (Dt.2614). Are we 
to think of the mere unluckiness of any thing connected 
with the dead (Hos. 94)? or of some form of worship, 
as in Is. 819? Consecration for one mode of worship 
would be a defilement for another. In Lev. 1927 (cp 
215) we have the law against cuttings for the dead pre- 
ceded by a law against an Arab tonsure, which probably 
marked consecration to an Arab god. This might go 
back to Hezekiah, who, according to Sennacherib (KB 
294), entertained Arab mercenaries. Gratian adopted 
the dress of his Alan guard. If we suspect with 
Robertson Smith? an invasion of Arab totemism in the 


1 Holiness in the same sense is ascribed to other gods; Esh- 
munazar of Zidon on his sarcophagus (circa 400 B.c.) speaks of 
the holy gods in the same way as do Nebuchadrezzar and the 
queen-mother in the Book of Daniel. 

2 [‘ Here, therefore, we have a clear case of the re-emergence 
into the light of day of a cult of the most primitive totem type 
which had been banished for centuries from public religion, but 
must have been kept alive in obscure circles of private or local 
superstition, and sprang up again on the rising of the national 
faith, like some noxious weed in the courts of a deserted temple? 
(RS), 357), See the context, and cp Che. /#7”, Is. 368,71] 
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time of Ezek. (87-12), Lev. 1928 will forbid the tattooing 
of totem marks. 

In the Book of the Covenant and in Deuteronomy 
the holiness of the covenant people is demanded, so to 

speak, incidentally, and without ex- 
6. In the Codes. press reference to the holiness of the 
covenant God. If one were to try to find a keynote for 
the older book it would be ‘Justice’; for Deuteronomy 
perhaps ‘Loving-kindness, ‘fesed," the dutiful love of 
the worshipper to his God, which includes kindness 
for God's sake to men (see also LOVINGKINDNESS). 
* Holiness’ is certainly the keynote of the oldest stratum 
of the Levitical law (see LEVITICUS). 

Deuteronomy is clearly a development, as compared 
with the Book of the Covenant; a deeper insight into 
the vocation of the chosen people has been gained. Is 
the Law of Holiness a development in the same sense, 
compared with Deuteronomy? The interval between 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah is shorter than that between 
Deuteronomy and the Book of the Covenant; yet 
Ezekiel is almost as full of the ideas of H (2.¢., the 
Law of Holiness) as Jeremiah of those of D. Has he 
inherited a relatively old tradition? Short as H is, 
it is full of variations and repetitions. Would not 
an elder or a younger contemporary of Ezekiel, giving 
expression to a new religious movement that had grown 
out of Josiah’s covenant, have imparted more unity to 
his work? Again, in more than one way H seems to 
be older. No reader of Frazer .(see especially Golden 
Bough, 1279 n. 2) would think the law which forbids 
the reaping of corners later than the law against gleaning 
(Lev. 1997). Nor is the holiness required of priests 
yet extended to the whole people; thus if a layman eats 
nba: he is defiled for the day and must wash his clothes ; 


but for priests the prohibition is absolute. There seems, 
too, to be a recognition of other gods (Dt. 24rs 7.) tif a 
man curses his own god he shall bear his iniquity (2.e., 
he must not come to the priest of the God of Israel to 
make atonement for him). Certainly in D the demand 
for ‘holiness’ is based on the more characteristic de- 
mand for monolatry, whilst in H, though the demand 
for monolatry is not superfluous — Israel, we are told, 
went after the Shédim (see DEMONS, § 4) in the wilder- 
ness (Lev. 17 7)—it is not fundamental. The giving of 
the seed to Moloch is treated as analogous to the moral 
abominations of the nations, for which the land spewed 
them out, rather than to turning away to idols or 
making molten gods. It was a profanation of God's 
holy name just because those under his wrath (Ezek. 
2025 7.) regarded it as part of his service. Upon 
the whole, the demand for holiness in H seems to 
be an intensification of the demand that worshippers 
shall sanctify themselves, which we may suppose the 
better priests to have insisted upon as long as there 
were feasts in Israel. In many ways the holiness is 
still external : ‘ ye shall be holy, for I YahwB am holy,’ 
appears (Lev. 2026) as a sanction for the law against 
abominable food (cp Il4gf-); in 192 218 the con- 
text takes off nothing from the text. These passages 
mark the culmination, not the starting point, of a line 
of teaching. Generally the sanction of the precept is, 
*IT am YahwB,' ‘I am Yahwé your god,' ‘ I am YahwB 
your god who brought you out of Egypt,’ * I am YahwB 
who sanctify you.’ Logically and theologically God's 
holiness is the source of all others : he is holy in himself 
and therefore what he takes for his must be holy too; 
but possibly, as Robertson Smith held, holiness may in 
the beginning have been regarded as a mysterious 
virtue inherent in things external to the worshipper — in 
trees, in waters, in stones, in the mysterious animal 
life of well-wooded and well-watered spots,—each of 
which may have served to suggest a higher power 
beyond the phenomena in which it was first recognised. 
Historically, however, the evidence that holiness is an 
attribute of the object of worship is neither so early nor 
so copious as the evidence that holiness is a relation 
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bringing the Worshipper and his holy things into a new 
sphere with something worshipped at its centre. 

Obviously ‘ holy and profane,' * clean and unclean,’ is 
a cross division : holy things and persons are. or mav 
be, as unavailable for common life as 
if they were unclean, though, on the 
other hand, holiness necessarily pre- 
supposes and includes cleanness. Again, uncleanness 
often seems, like holiness, to have something super- 
natural about it : unclean animals often seem to be 
‘abominable,’ like ‘ idols’; the uncleanness of the dead, 
and of women at certain times, is as likely to savour 
of awe as of disgust. 

In historical times clean and unclean beasts are those 
which are fit or unfit for food rather than for sacri- 
ficel (see however below, § x11); but 
the law of clean and unclean animals 
is puzzling.2 The law which limited the eatable 
quadrupeds to the old order of ruminants (with the 
exception of the camel) was valuable incidentally from 
thehygienic point of view. If this was the origin of 
the law, it must have rested rather on instinct than 
on observation; at most, shepherds and herdsmen 
may have noticed what beasts they found feeding in the 
pastures of the wilderness, and decided that these were 
as fit for food as their own flocks and herds. All the 
patriarchs have camels, and Rachel (Gen. 3134 [E]) hides 
the teraphim in the camel's furniture : in later, perhaps 
more historical, times camels seem to belong to aliens 
(cp CAMEL, §2 7%). In the oldest stratum of the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 825} we find the gold rings round the 
necks of the camels of the Midianites; in the oldest 
stratum of the story of David (1S. 3017) 400 of the 
Amalekites escape oncamels. As far as we know, camel- 
riders have always killed, eaten, and sacrificed their 
camels, though the meat is inferior to beef and mutton. 
Possiblythe camel wasunclean becauseit was the domestic 
animal of alien nomads. If so, the rule ‘whatever 
divideth the hoof and cheweth the cud shall be clean' 
may have been settled before the question of eating camels 
became practical. This question was decided by the ob- 
servation that the camel does not strictly divide the hoof, 
or at least rests part of its weight on an undivided pad. 

The express prohibition of eating hares, rock-badgers, 
and swine, as food, is curious. No reason except a 
possible connection with totemism has yet been suggested 
why the rock-badger was forbidden; and for the prohi- 
bition of the hare we have only guesses—perhaps it is 
worth while to mention the idea that hares' flesh is 
unhealthy. The uncleanness of swine is at its height 
when they are kept in sties and left dirty ; but in OT and 
NT times they seem to have fed in herds out of doors. 
Compared with sheep and goats, they are fond of mud 
—but so are buffaloes in modern Palestine, which are 
not regarded with the same horror as swine. On the 
other hand, tribes of herdsmen and shepherds have much 
more in common with each other than with swineherds, 
and if we are to look for a natural explanation of the 
abhorrence of swine we may look for it here : the droves 
of swine of the alien were abominable to the flocks and 
herds of the Hebrew. As for the actual feeling, whatever 
its cause, it is significant that in Harran, traditionally 
the last station of Abraham on his way to Canaan and the 
land to which Jacob returned, the land where he won his 
wives and his wealth, swine were sacrificedonce a year 
and eaten only then. A sacrifice which is, for whatever 


7. Cleanand un- 
clean animals. 


8. Quadrupeds. 


1 With regard to sacrifices it is men that are clean or unclean. 
When men sacrifice of the flock and the herd, only the clean 
may eat (when Saul misses David at table the first thought that 
occurs to him is ‘he is unclean’) that was the common law till 
slaughter without sacrifice was allowed in D in the interest of 
the one sanctuary. Of game, on the other hand, of the roebuck 
and the hart the clean and the unclean may eat alike— though 
possihly there is a trace of a blood-offering by hunters in the 
rule in H (Lev. 17 23) that the blood is to he not simply poured 
out but covered with earth— aprescription which might be either 
a survival ora peveepren 5 


t 
2 {Cp Dr. Dt, 1644 WRS OT /C®) 366; Now. HA 1116 f.) 
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reason, rare, is also mysterious, awful, and potent.. 
Dogs too were sacred in Harran; and both swine and 
dogs seem to figure in the profane sacrifices of Is. 65 
and 66.! See Doa, § 4. 

Whatever the reason for the express prohibition of 
camels, hares, rock-badgers, and swine, the prohibition 
is as old as any part of the law which we can trace; 
but the list of prohibited animals in Lev. 1lz9 7 (P) has 
integral relation to the rest of the law; the weasel, the 
mouse, and different kinds of lizards are ‘ the uncleanest 
with you of swarming things' ; except dry sowing seed, 
everything that comes into contact with their carcase 
is unclean. 

The rule is meant to work: one of these abominations does 
not defile a whole cistern or fountain; every earthenware vessel 
which they touch is to be broken; other vessels are to be washed 
in water and to he unclean until even. the water which washes 
the vessels pollutes all meat on which'it falls; any drink in the 
polluted vessels is of course unclean. 


Two questions arise : Why should people wish to eat 
weasels, mice, and different kinds of lizards? and why 
are these charged with special uncleanness? The 
traditional answer to the second is that they are in a 
sense domestic vermin which haunt houses and are 
always getting into whatever is stored there, and so are 
worse than vermin out of doors; but, as most com- 
mentators think that one of the lizards enumerated is 
an iguana or a land crocodile 3 or 4 ft. long (see LIZARD 
[1]), the explanation has to bear a heavy strain. If 
Robertson Smith's theory of totemism is established, 
much will become clear.2- The elders of Israel who wor- 
shipped ‘creeping things’ in ‘chambers of imagery’ 
(Ezek. 810 #%} made it necessary to cultivate a special 
religious horror of their low-class totems : they were at 
the same stage as the Harranians, who are said to have 
worshipped field-mice. Indications of high-class totems, 
however, are not wanting ; see LEOPARD, WOLF. 

There is neither a category nor a list of clean birds : 
of the unclean, as enumerated, most are uneatable— 

Bird either birds of prey or feeders on carrion. 
9. Birds. The lapwing is especially forbidden : the only 
possible reason yet discovered is that it haunts marshy 
places and that its flesh has sometimes a bad smell. 
Nothing is said one way or other of doves or pigeons, — 
which is remarkable, as they do not appear at Solomon's 
table, and, though they are the only birds which, as far 
as we know, were sacrificed, they were used for sacrifices 
of which the worshipper at least did not eat. In Syria, 
at anyrate, they were always associated with the worship 
of Astarte, and, wherever that worsliip spread to the 
West, they went with it, and according to Lucian (Dea 
Syra, 14, 54) none of the worshippers at Hierapolis 
ventured to eat or touch them—they were too holy, — and 
whoever touched them was évayyjs or ‘ unclean’ fora 
day, and it was a question whether swine were ‘ holy' 
or ‘abominable.’ Probably the question of clean or 
unclean birds was only of secondary importance : it was 
not easy to keep ducks or geese; there were no cocks 
(see COCK) or hens; the ‘fowls of heaven' generally 
appear as feeding on sacrificesor corpses; the ‘ fowler’ 
(who appears as early as Hos. 98) probably caught small 
birds for the rich.3 

The prohibition of ‘ flying swarming things that go on 
all fours’ looks as if at first it included locusts, the only 

t ‘i insects which anybody could wish to eat ; 
10. Insects. if so, subsequent scribes discovered that, 
as they leap on their hind legs and do not strictly go on 


1 [See WRS Rel, Sem.) 290 Were these sacrificial rites 
practised by the early Samaritans? Cp Che. /#/n Zs. 367.1 

2 [Cp Stade, Th, £ZG_ 1896 n. 1, col. 10, who remarks 
against Nowack that W. R. Smith’s hypothesis has the special 
merit of explaining why certain animals are sacred, and why 
certain kinds of flesh may not he eaten. The theory that these 
animals were regarded as the property of the Godhead_ only 
throws the question back. For how came people to embrace 
such a remarkable theory?’ For Nowack’s view see his HA 
1 118. 

3 Sle Fow. §1. In15, 2620, ifthe text is right, partridge. 
aye seem; to he beneath the dignity of a king. See 

ARTRIDGE. 
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ll fours, they might be eaten in all stages of their 
rowth. 
The law of aquatic food is clear : ‘ whatever hath fins 
nd scales’ is clean; this limits the dietary to true fishes, 
3 and, among these, excludes eels and shads,-—~ 
1. Fish. popular and common articles of food in Egypt, 
treece, and Italy. According to Pliny (A/V xxxii. 10n, 
Tuma thought fish without scales unfit for funeral 
anquets; Piankhi Meri-Amen thought well of a king of 
ower Egypt who ate no fish; according to Lucian (Dea 
tyra, 54), fish in general is forbidden food. The Law 
nows nothing of sacrificialfish. Perhaps the prohibition 
f fish was general, and the permission of what had fins 
nd scales an exception: see Fisu, § 8 #% There is 
ertainly a tendency to identify what is clean and what is 
t for sacrifice. Thus Hosea (93)regards food eaten 
put of the land of Israel as unclean, because 

? Plante. it cannot be purified by acceptable sacrifice 
o the God of Israel; in Amos717 a foreign land is 
volluted for the same reason; and in H the fruit of all 
rees is to be uncircumcised the first three years (7.e., 
he fruit is to be picked off as fast as it forms while the 
rees are establishing themselves?}; for the fourth year 
he whole crop is to be holy to praise Yahwb withal (z.e., 
o be used for sacrificial feasts). There is no distinction 
uywhere between clean and unclean herbs; the first 
ruits of all are to be offered, though only corn and wine 
ind. oil figure in sacrifice. In P (Gen. 129) every herb 

F and tree that yieldeth seed is given for 
18, Diferent meat from the first; so after the flood is 
all animal food ;1 as sacrificewas instituted 
according to P) for the first time at Sinai, the distinction 
yetween clean and unclean animals was still in abeyance. 
The distinction between clean and sacrificial animals 
which is presupposed throughout D is perhaps to be 
»xplained by the transition from the nomadic state. If 
Levi the sacred tribe be a metronymic formed from 
Leah the wild cow, wild animals must have been sacred 
ynce (see LEAH). 

The law of clean and unclean meats obtained special 
orominence in the Greek period : the first proof of the 
-eligious fidelity of Daniel and his companions is their 
-esolution not to defile themselves with the king's meat ; 
when Antiochus Epiphanes resolved to abolish 'Jewish 
particularism* eating swine's flesh was the test of con- 
formity. If we go back fifty or seventy years, Joseph, 
the enterprising revenue farmer, whom his namesake 
idealised (Jos. Ant. xii, 410) as Machiavelli did Ceesar 
Borgia, had clearly no scruple of the kind;? yet even 
he, though his kindred in the next generation (24. 51) 
were prominent on the heathen side and he himself 
[ell in love with a pagan (2d, 8), was heartily thankful 
when his own niece was substituted for her in order to 
save him from polluting his seed among the heathen. A 
psalmist (see Ps. 141), who still instinctively draws his 
imagery from a time before the institution or revival of 
the evening burnt sacrifice, may be an older witness for 
the view (hardly to he traced in Ezra or Nehemiah) that 
the law of clean and unclean meats is given to separate 
Israel from the heathen: he appears to be thinking 
simply of fellowship at the table, not, like the author of 
Is. 65, of sacrificial communion. If so, a Maccabean 
editor may have revived a psalm which suited the times. 
Probably older psalms from 18 onwards lay the stress 
rather on cleanness of hands and innocency; in Is. 65 
the unclean lips of prophets and people are generally 
explained as relating to sins of speech, after the analogy 
of Zeph. 39 13. After the destruction of the temple, 
and still more after Palestine ceased to be the centre 
of Jewish life, the law of clean and unclean was less 
zealously observed, though portions of it prove still 


1 Observe that in P's account of the deluge there is no dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts (DELUGE, § 12 6). 

% His son Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xii. 49) is the first person we 
know of whom they tell the story ofthe wise man whose place 
at the king's board is piled with bones by envious detractors. 
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to be of considerable sanitary value. See Foop, 


§ 10 fi 
Human uncleanness! is of two kinds. It may arise 
from external contact, or from something in the man or 
woman who is unclean. The unclean- 
14, Human ness of death falls under both ; the dead 
uncleanness. is unclean and makes others unclean. 
Diseases like leprosy or issue, natural processes like 
menstruation and probably copulation, cause unclean- 
ness too. If, as Wellhausen holds (CH 151 ; but cp 
Z/G 108), Lev.122 implies Lev. 1519, the law of un- 
cleanness after childbearing might be an extension by 
analogy of the older law of the uncleanness of menstrua- 
tion.2 If so, as the Vendidad has much to say respect- 
ing the uncleanness of childbed, we might suspect 
Persian influence—the rather that there is no hint of it 
in the older Hebrew literature, while the ‘ menstruous 
cloth’ appears (Is. 8022} in a passage still generally 
assigned to the Assyrian period. Cp FAMILY, § 11. 
Perhaps a common element in all cases of unclean- 
ness not caused by external contact is that the unclean 
in some way is disgusting or alarming. The law of 
leprosy is not to be explained from the risk of contagion : 
ordinary sickness, even pestilence, does not occasion 
uncleanness; the leper is ‘unclean’ because he is 
smitten of God, just as the madman in Moslem coun- 
tries is “holy,’ and epilepsy was the lep& vécos in 
Greece. In general, persons who are in a state to 
make ordinary people shrink from them, because their 
neighbourhood is uncomfortable or terrifying, are un- 
clean. 
Casual uncleanness, according to P in its final state, 
does not require an offering for its removal. It is 
Purifi enough to observe the prescribed term 
15. UKMICA- OF seclusion, generally ‘until the even,’ 
: tion. and the prescribed washing; if either 
be neglected and the unclean negligently or ignorantly 
intrude among the clean, a ‘ sin-offering’ is necessary. 
This is Dillmann’s inference from Lev. 52. According 
to Nu. 52, the unclean is excluded not only from ‘ the 
congregation,’ but also from ‘ the camp,’—z,e., not only 
from the temple, but also from, at any rate, walled 
towns. No offering is prescribed for the menstruous 
woman ; but after childbed and after issues a ‘ sin offer- 
Casa of ing’ is prescribed, whilst the leper has also 
16.leper. to bring a ‘trespass’ offering before he 
can come into ‘ the congregation,’ though 
he is admitted to ‘the camp’ after the performance of 
an (older?) rite with two birds, running water, cedar, 
hyssop, and scarlet. After he comes into the camp he 
must still wait several days before he comes to his 
‘tent.’ Here it is hard to doubt that the law has a 
sanitary purpose: it imposes a short quarantine to 
make sure that the cure is complete, and not improbably 
to guard against the hereditary transmission of the dis- 
ease. The ‘trespass’ offering of the leper loolrs like a 
‘development’; it is necessary to assert expressly that 
it belongs to the priest (Lev. 1433); the leper is anointed 
with the blood and oil of the trespass offering, exactly 
as Aaron and his sons (Lev. 822)are anointed with the 
blood of the ram of consecration, whose flesh is boiled 
for Aaron and his sons to eat, while the ‘ wave breast’ 
falls to Moses as the sacrificer’sfee, Possibly the re- 
consecration of the leper as one of the holy people by 
sacrificial blood is older than the theory that he was not 
to eat of the sacrifice. The sin and the burnt-offering 
prescribed after all the graver kinds of uncleanness are 
to ‘make an atonement,’ which may imply that the 
uncleanness was a penal infliction, though this is 
nowhere stated. The (older?)rite, which readmits the 
leper to the camp, is the only one prescribed for the 
cleansing of a house from the plague of leprosy, whilst 
1 [Cp WRS Red, Senz,(®) 428, 447/] 
2 According to surviving folklore, many things will not ‘keep’ 


if made or handled by a person in a state of Levitical ‘unclean- 
ness.” 
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leprosy in a garment, if it ceases to spread, is sufficiently 
._purged by two washings.t Much of the rite is still 
transparent. One of the birds is to be held over an 
earthen vessel full of living water into which the blood 
of the dead bird falls; the living bird, the cedar, the 
scarlet, and the hyssop are to be dipped in the water and 
blood ; the leper who is to be cleansed is to be sprinkled 
with both ; and then the living bird is to fly away with 
the plague of leprosy, as the women with the wind in 
their wings (Zech.59) fly away with the wickedness of 
the land of Israel, or as the goat for Azazel (see AZAZEL) 
carries away the sin of the congregation into the wilder- 
ness. Probably the living bird is dipped in the blood 
and water to establish a kind of blood brotherhood 
between it and the leper. If the blood and water were 
on the leper alone, the release of the living bird might 
symbolise that he who was hitherto shut up in Israel 
was now free as the fowls of the air. Living water is, 
of course, a natural element of all purifications ; Hyssop 
(g.v.), certainly a popular means of purification (Ps. 
517[9]), according to Pliny (HAN xvi. 76) is good for 
the complexion, and according to others is a sapo- 
naceous herb. What are the cedar and the scarlet 
for? Cedar wood is aromatic; the bright colour of 
scarlet may betoken strength and splendour. In the 
ancient domestic rites of India (SBE 30282) children are 
made to touch gold and ghee, that when they grow up 
they may have riches and food. Remote as the analogy 
is, we may ask, Is the leper, in virtue of the rite, to 
dwell in cedar and be clothed with scarlet? SeeCEDAR. 
The cedar, hyssop, and scarlet appear again in the 
mysterious rite of the Red Heifer whose ashes are used 
é for the water of separation. It had 
17, gar ea a whole treatise to itself in the 
ene. Mishna, where its qualifications were 
elaborated to such a point that at last R. Nisin said 
that no one since the days of Moses had been able to 
find one fit to be slain. There is an analogous rite in 
D (Dt.2117) When the land is defiled with blood the 
ordinary way of putting away bloodguiltiness is to shed 
the blood of the slayer. If he cannot be found the 
land is made clean again with the blood of an unyoked 
heifer killed, either by beheading or by breaking the 
neck (the meaning of the verb ‘gragh is not clear), in a 
barren valley with a running stream in it, where the 
elders of the city nearest the place where the dead man 
is found wash their hands of bloodguiltiness over the 
heifer. A barren valley is chosen, according to Dill- 
mann, Ewald, and Keil, in order that the purifying 
blood may not be uncovered and lose itsvirtue; according 
to Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.) 371), to avoid all risk 
of contact with sacrosanct flesh. We might ask, Would, 
running water in a fertile valley used for such a rite 
pollute the fields of offerings? The goat for Azazel is 
sent into the wilderness. If the heifer 7s beheaded, her 
blood is almost certainly intended to ‘cover’ the blood 
of the slain. If not, are we to think of Saul’s first, 
muster (18.1432 7)? Do the elders by implication 
invoke on themselves the doom of the heifer if their pro-, 
testation is false? What is the meaning of the obviously 
popular rite (see COVENANT, § 5) of dividing victims 
when acovenantismade (Gen.15x0 Jer. 3418 f,)? The 
rite of the Red Heifer is more general in its intention. 
Its principal use is not to do away bloodguiltiness, but 
to cleanse those who are defiled by contact with the dead. 
Incidentally we learn that it was required for the purifi- 
cation of the vessels of all spoil which will not abide the 
fire (Nu.3123}; and the Levites on their consecration 
are to be purified by what is probably the same, ‘the 
water of sin’ (24.87). [Aaron and his sons (Ex. 294 and 
parallels) are washed at their consecration with common 


__1 Neither of these laws belongs to the main stock of P hope 
if they were later developments, we should expect ’that 
cleansing of a house, at any rate, would have required an offering. 
In D the dedication of a house has all the look of a survival, 
and was probably accomplished at one time by sacrifice. 
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water.] Both texts are late, and represent the views 
of antiquaries rather than the claims of legists with 
practical interests to satisfy. The tendency to ascribe 
the whole law to Moses naturally brought with it an 
increasing zeal for the oldest rites that could be recol- 
lected; it does not follow that the water of separation 
was invented in or after the Exile, because the occasions 
for its application were prescribed then. Possibly, as 
the Persians removed the uncleanness of the dead by 
elaborate ceremonies with géméz, the priests thought 
that in similar cases water hallowed with the ashes of 
a cow would be specially efficacious. The law of a 
purification on the third and the seventh day (Nu. 
19:x1-3 or 14-16?)loolrs older than the original law of 
the Red Heifer, which seems to end at v.10; in w17 fi 
we have the rule for its application. 

The rite itself is as obscure as its history. For one 
thing, at every stage its ministers must be clean, and 
they become unclean by their ministry ; the priest -who 
superintends the burning is unclean till the even; so is 
he who burns; he who collects the ashes (though they 
must be laid up in a clean place) is unclean; so is he 
who sprinkles or even touches the water, which is the 
one means which can make those defiled by contaet with 
the dead clean. Naturally, we suppose that those who 
were ‘unclean’ at the stage of the law implied in our 
records were ‘ sanctified’ at an earlier stage. Twice 
the heifer (vz. 9 17) is called a sin-offering. The ritual 
has interesting analogies with, and differences from, that 
of other sin-offerings. Like the sin-offering for the 
priest’s own sin, and that for the sin of the congregation, 
it is to be burnt outside the camp—hide, dung, and all. 
Unlike them it is to be killed, not in the place of the 
burnt offering, but without the camp. There is another 
contrast. The blood and fat of all sin-offerings, includ- 
ing the sin-offerings for priest and congregation and the 
bullock offered at the consecration of Aaron, is presented 
in the sanctuary ; the blood seems specially used there, 
as in the ritual of the Day of Atonement, to rehallow the 
altar profaned by sin. Theheifer’sblood is not brought 
into the sanctuary; itis sprinkled towards it seven times. 
But for this we might suppose that the uncleanness of 
death was driven away from the camp or the city and 
burnt with the heifer; but her blood is hallowing —else 
why is it sprinkled toward the holy place? Are all 
these rites compromises between the old custom of wor- 
shipping outside the city, which maintained itself as 
late as David (2Sam. 1532), and the new custom of 
hallowing the city by a sanctuary? As late as the As- 
syrian period (Is.38314, if this be Isaiah’s), the close 
neighbourhood of an ever-burning altar made many 
uncomfortable.4_ For this reason, among others, the 
rarer and more solemn sacrifices were still performed 
outside. Then perhaps the old rite in the old place 
took on a new meaning. Kings were, as a rule, buried 
in the city, and it was customary (Jer. 345) to make a 
‘burning for them.” In 2Ch.-1614 we read of a very 
great burning for Asa: the Chronicler, who may be 
quoting a relatively old authority, thinks of perfumes, 
at which Jeremiah does not hint. Were valuables burnt 
in honour of kings? Have the cedar, the hyssop, and 
the scarlet burnt with the heifer any analogy to such burn- 
ings? Is the putting away of the heifer with something 
of a royal funeral an almost unéonscious reminiscence 
of a well-nigh forgotten cultus of sacred animals? Is 
the red heifer the last trace of a cow goddess (see CALF, 
GOLDEN)? There are, of course, many instances of 
mortal representations of the Godhead, honoured for a 
time, and then ceremoniously put away. In any case, 
the efficacy of the heifer’sashes seems to lie in the fact 
that they reconsecrate rather than purge the unclean. 
All. Israel were originally hallowed (Ex. 248JE) by the 


1 Have we a trace of the same feeling in Is. 3219? Is nota 
fenced city on God's Holy Hill at once superfluouswhen God 
delivers his people, and also in some sense profane? 

2 Cp Abodah Zarah, | 3and the Ge 
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blood of the covenant; so the priests are hallowed by the 
blood of the ‘ fill offering’; so the blood of the atone- 
ment rehallows the holy place and the altar that has 
been profaned; so the leper is rehnllowed after his 
uncleanness with blood, and the ashes of a peculiar sin- 
offering serve the same end. On the other hand, water 
and fire (except in Is. 65%) seem simply to remove ex- 


ternal pollutions, not to renew communion with aholylife. 

Robertson Smith (Kinship [’85], ReZ Sem.(2 [’g4]), and 

Wellhausen(R este Arad. Heid.) (’97]) are the best authorities 
: for the Semitic world. _The subject is best 

18. Literature. studied froma comparative point of view, for 
which Frazer’s Golden Bewgh (‘go) is indis- 

pensable. The critical treatment of the subject is of recent 
prowiivand is Capable at further development. Cp J.C. Matthes, 

e begrippen rein en onrein in het OT,’ 7%, T. 33293-318 [’99]. 
The only earlier work of importance is Spencer’sDe LZ egibus 
Hebraorum Ritualibus (Cambridge 1727)--see Robertson 
Smith‘s estimate in Re?, Senz.(2) p. vi. G.A. Si. 

CLEMENT (kAHMHc [Ti. WH]), a Philippian Chris- 
tian who had taken an active part in building up the 
church at Philippi, in which he had the co-operation of 
Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 43). In the allusion to him 
there is nothing to imply that he was a companion of 
Paul in his journeyings, or to justify his traditional 
identification (in the Western Church) with the Roman 
Clement. 

In the list of the “seventy disciples’ compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus he is spoken of as having been the first of the Gentiles 
and Greeks to believe in Christ, and as having afterwards become 
bishop of Sardica. The Pseudo-Hippolytus has Sardinia, for 
which, however, we should probably read’ Sardica. 

CLEOPAS (xAcgottac [Ti. WH], abbrev. from 
KAeoTTATpOc), according to Lk. 2418 the name of one 
of the two disciples who accompanied the risen Jesus to 
Emmaus. The narrative in question, however, is one 
of the latest of those which attached themselves to the 
accounts of the resurrection of Jesus. Paul, who had 
spent fifteen days in the society of Peter (Gal. 113) and 
was strongly interested in establishing the fact of the 
resurrection, knows nothing of it. Byeéira .. . érewra 
«. «vera ...elra «+ . éoxarov4 of 1 Cor. 155-8 he 
unquestionably intends to enumerate exhaustively all the 
appearances of the risen Lord which were known to 
him; and he had the most urgent occasion to do so, 
for the resurrection of Jesus had been brought in 
question at Corinth. The narrative of the third evan- 
gelist conveys in a highly concrete form the thought 
that it is from Jesus himself we receive the knowledge 
that his Passion and Resurrection had been foretold by 
Moses and all the prophets (2425-27). In reality, 
however, this conviction must have been gradually 
reached as the result of a prolonged and ever-deepening 
study af the OT by the whole church. That it is in 
the Eucharist that his presence is made known to his 
church is, in like manner, an experience still reaented 
in every renewal of the act. Here too, accordingly, 
the thought, that in the nearness of Christ as experi- 
enced in the sacrament which commemorates his death 
we have our most convincing assurance that he truly 
lives, finds concrete expression. 

After what has been said, it becomes a question 
whether Cleopas is a historical person at all, though 
there is nothing in the mere name to suggest that he 
is not. There is no sufficient ground, philological or 
other, for regarding him as a veiled representation of 
the apostle Paul. 

Several MSS of the Itala and Vg., as also the Coptic 
and the Armenian, versions, read KaAeéras or KAewras 
in Jn. 1925 also; but if this were the original reading, 
the substitution of the more difficult form KAwras 
would be incomprehensible. For the evidence that 
different persons are intended in Jn. and in Lk., and 
that the confusion of the two is due to later writers, 
see CLoPAS, § 5 f. PW.S 

CLEOPATRA (kAgottatpa [AKV]), 1. sister and 
wife of Ptolemy Philometor, Est. 111. 


i RV ‘then ...then ...then ...then ... last of all,’ and 
AV ‘then. ..after that «msafter that ...then ... last of all.’ 
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2, Daughter of no. 1 (1 Macc. 1057); see PTOLEMIES. 


CLEOPHAS (xAwttac [Ti:WH]), Jn. 1925 AVY, 
Avs. and RV Ciopas (¢.v.). 


CLOAK (CLoKE). 

For Syn, mel, in Is.5917 see TuNIc. In this passage the 
mei was a military over-garment, and cloak well expresses 
this. 

For imércov (see especially Mt. 540; in Jn. 1925, AV 'robe * 
RV ‘garment '), the outside mantle (Jad/zumz, as distinguished 
from the xtTav or Zuzica), representing the Hebrew huttoneth, 
see MANTLE. 

Other garments rendered cloak are the Macedonian xAajvs, 
or military cloak of 2 Macc. 1235 RV (‘coat’ AY), and the 
edAdrys, or travelling cloak of 2 Tim. 413. See MANTLE, 


CLOPAS («Aw trac [Ti.WH]). This name cannot 
be derived from the same Hebrew (Aramaic) word as 


adAdatoc.- 
In the first place, the vocalisation is not the same : Clopas 


would require some such form as ‘bn, while Alphzeus pre- 


1. Name supposes bn or ‘Bb (see ALPH#us). In the 
perhaps second place, as regards p, all that is certainly 
known is that it becomes K at the end and in the 
Greek, middle of certain words (2 Ch.301 Neh. 36 [pacex] 
Gen. 22 24 [raBex], Josh. 166 [tavwxa]). True, it has been con: 
jectured that the same holds good at the beginning of words 
(H. Lewy, Die Sev, Fremdworter int Griech., 1895, pp. 17 27 
5I 1270 129 1373 add, conversely, y~mppbn as transliteration of 
kAewidpa), This hardly comes into consideration, however, in 
the present case, for a Hebrew (or Aramaic) derivation is never 
probable in the case of a word beginning with two consonants. 
In Greek transliteration of Hebrew names, initial séwd is 
always represented by a full vowel ¢.g5 byrne), Zapouya) ithe 
opposite instances given by Lewy (11,7, 34, 48+ 54, 59, 69, 98, 105, 
118, 122 fi, 129, 206, 211, 246%) are more nr less doubtful, 
and relate to words which were susceptible of such a 
modification in the transference as was hardly possible 
in the case of biblical proper names. Further, the Syriac 
versions of the NT betray no consciousness that both names 
are derived from a common Semitic source: with them 
the initial letter of ’aAgatos is always 7 (or x) Of KAwrag invari- 
ably p- 
It is not likely that xAwmds is derived by metathesis 
from nebe Cclub'); nor is there the least certainty 
ails 





that xAwras is a contraction from KA¢d7as. 

On purely Greek soil, at any rate, eAeo- when contracted would 
become either kAcv- (¢.g., KAeuxpdtys, especially in Doric) or 
Kdov- (as @edSwpos becomes PovSwpos 5 see Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. attischen Inschrr, § 19, and cp THEUDAS). At 
the same time, the contraction of KAeéras into cAwmas niust he 
admitted to be at least possible, inasmuch as we know of no 
Greek word from which the syllable eAw- can come. In this 
case the original form of the name will be «Aedwarpos. For this 
reason the accentuation xAdas is preferable to xAwmas, 
especially as the accent is allowed to retain its original place in 
xAcdrras. 

In Jn. 1925, the only place where the name occurs in 
NT. Clapas is mentioned as somehow related to a 


certain Mary. Hegesippus (Eus. HE’ 


2. Mary of Clo- «.. eet I 
iii, 11 32x-6 iv. 224) informs us that 
pas probably Clopas was the brother of Joseph the 
not=Jesus' Whether this is the 


mother’s sister. Fabs of dgsuss to in Tn. 1925 depends, 
in the first instance, on the answer to the question, who 
is intended by the ‘Mary of Clopas’ there. As ,there 
is no 'and' before her name, she would seem to be 


1 [The name is possibly the same as the Palm. xoibp (Chabot, no. 12). 


the form snwahildp.] 








CLOPAS 


identical with the sister of the mother of Jesus who has 
been referred to immediately before; but it is quite 
improbable that two sisters alive at the same time 
should have borne the same name, at least in a 
plebeian family. 

With a royal house the case is somewhat different. Of the 
sons of Herod the Great, two who never attained royal dignity 
bore the name of their father: one by his marriage with the 
second Mariamme, and one by his marriage with Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xvii, 13 871284, § 562). There was, 
besides, his second son by Maithaké, who, however, as far as we 
know, took the name only as a reigning prince (see Lk. 31 and 
frequently), whilst before his accession he 1s in Josephus invari- 
ably designated by his other name, Antipas. His first son by 
Malthaké, too, whom Josephus always names Archelaus, is 
called Herod on coins and in Cassius Dio (5527 5 cp Scbiir. G/V™ 
1375, ET i, 239). Thus the name Herod seems already, to some 
extent, to have acquired the character of a family name. 

If heAdraov he the correct reading in Mk. 617 (so also in Mt. 
143, though not according to the western group), the son of 
Mariamme just mentioned, who, in point of fact, was the first 
husband of Herodias, must have borne the name Philip also, in 
addition to that of Herod, while at the same time this name, 
Philip, was borne by his brother, who is known to us from 
Lk, 31 as the tetrarch of NE. Palestine. As we are without 
evidence that the former Herod was called Philip, doubtless 
we must here conclude that Mk. and Mt. have fallen into an 
error, which, however, has been avoided by Lk. (319). 

Again, according to Jos. (Amd.xii.51xv,81 xix.62), not only 
Onias III (high priest till 174 B.c., died 171 B.c.) and Jesus 
(Jason) his successor (high priest 274-171 B.c.), hut also Onias 
(usually known as Menelaus) who came after Jason, were sons 
of the high priest Simon II.2 2 Macc. (34423), however, 
which is here very detailed, expressly speaks of Menelaus as 
brother of a Benjamite named Simon, whilst the high priest 
Simon I]. was of the tribe of Levi. 

If, accordingly, one is determined to hold by the 
identity of Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, this must be on the assumption not only 
that she and the mother of Jesus were not children of 
the same marriage, hut also that they had neither father 
nor mother in common— that, in fact, each spouse had 
brought into the new household a daughter by a former 
marriage, named Mary. It is no argument for the 
identity of the two to allege that we are not at liberty 
to find more women mentioned in Jn. 1925 than in 
Mt.2756 Mk.1540 (161) and Lk.2410;3 for John 
mentions the mother of Jesus, though she does not 
appear in any of the synoptists. In other words, he 
did not hold himself bound by what they said, though, 
according to all scholars, their narratives lay before him. 
The only point on which he is distinctly in agreement 
with them is as to the presence of Mary Magdalene. 
If we will have it that he enumerates also the Salomé 
of Mark (whose identity with the mother of James and 
John the sons of Zebedee cannot seriously be doubted), 
we can find her only in the sister of the mother of 
Jesus. Mary of Clopas must in that case be distinct 
from the latter, and may possibly be identified with the 
Mary who in Mt. is called the mother of James and 
Joses (or Joseph), in Mk. the mother of James the Less 
and Joses, or, more briefly, Mary [the mother] of Joses 
(so1547) or Mary of James (so 161 and Lk. 2410). In 
this case, however, not only is it remarkable that the 
relationship of the apostles, James the Greater and John, 
with Jesus —as children of sisters—is nowhere mentioned 





In MH the name 'Cleopatra' usually appears under 


2 ‘For a somewhat different account of these relations, see ONtAs, 




















8 
Mr. 27 56. Mx, 15 40, MK. 161. Lk. 2349. Lx. 24 10, Jn. 1925. 

(At the cross.} (At the cross.) (Atthesepulchre.” | (At the cross.) (Atthesepulchre.}| (At the cross.) 

Mary Magdalene. | Mary Magdalene, } Mary Magdalene | adyres of yyworot | Mary Magdalene. | Mary the mother 

adTO. of Jesus. 
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of James and | ofJamesthe Less sss arb ris mother of Jesus. 4<« 
Joses(or Joseph}.! and of Joses. TadtAaias, Mary of Clopas. 

Themotherofthe | Salome. Salome. Mary of James. Mary Magdalene. 
sons of Zebedee. 
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CLOPAS 


or in any way alluded to; but also it is almost unthink- 
able that the fourth evangelist presupposes the presence 
of the mother of John when in 1926 he proceeds: 
‘when Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved, he saith, etc.’ As'far as 
the fourth evangelist is concerned, this scene furnishes 
a clear motive for thinking not only of the mother of 
Jesus as present, but also of the mother of John as 
absent. Lk. 2410 (at the sepulchre) puts in the place of 
the mother of John a certain Joanna. If, as he often 
does, the fourth evangelist is here taking Lk. rather 
than Mt. or Mlr for his guide, it would he impossible 
to identify Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, whose name on this assumption must be taken 
to be Joanna. It is certain, however, that in Lk. this 
Joanna is identical with the Joanna who is mentioned 
in 83 as the wife of a certain Chuza and not stated to 
have been related to the mother of Jesus. Thus we 
may take it that it was not she, any more than any of 
the others, that was intended by the fourth evangelist, 
and that most probably his reason for mentioning the 
sister of the mother of Jesus is that, according to Llc. 
2349, ‘all his acquaintance’ {-yvwerot} are standing by 
the cross. There is no evidence of any allegorising 
intention that he could have had in the enumeration of 
these four (or three) women. Apart from the mother 
of Jesus and her sister, therefore, the names of the 
women seem simply to have been taken over from the 
Synoptists. 

Who was the mother of James and Joses, with whom, 
according to this view, Mary of Clopas would have to he 
_ identified? The James in question is often 
3. Clopas= d : . 

supposed to be the second James in the list 
Alpheus? of the apostles. With this it seemsto agree 
that Mk. calls him James the Less. Now, this James was 
a son of Alphzeus. Thus Alphseus would appear to he 
the husband of the Mary mentioned by the Synoptists 
as present at the cross. From this it is not unusual to 
proceed to the further combination that in Jn. Clopas 
is named as the husband of Mary and that he is 
identical with Alphseus. Philologically the names are 
distinct (see above, § 1); but the identification is possible 
if, according to a not uncommon Jewish custom (Acts 
Lez 1225 1319 Col. 4:1), Clopas had two names. A 
further step is to bring in at this point the statement of 
Hegesippus that Clopas was a brother of Joseph the 
father of Jesus. Over and above this, many proceed 
to the assumption — shown above (§ 2) to be untenable 
—that his wife Mary was identical with the sister of the 
mother of Jesus. 


In this case two brothers would have married two sisters, and 
the second James in the list of apostles would he a cousin of 
Jews and that both on the father's and on the mother's side. 
Even: however, if we regard Mary of Clopas as a different 
person from the sister of the mother of Jesus, her son, the 
second James, as long as he is regarded as the son of Clopas 
the uncle of Jesus, remains a cousin of Jesus, whilst, according 
to the identification of the sister of the mother of Jesus with the 
wife of Zebedee (spoken of above, § z), this honour would belong 
rather to the first James and John the sons of Zehedee as being 
sons of the aunt of Jesus. 





The next question that arises is, Who was Joses, 
the second son of Mary, according to the Synoptists? 
In Mk. 63 a Joses is named, along with 
James, Judas, and Simon, amongst the 
brethren of Jesus. This has given 
occasion for crowning the series of com- 
binations which has been already ex- 
plained, and completing it with a hypothesis whereby 
it becomes possible to deny the existence of literal 
brethren of Jesus, and to affirm the perpetual virginity 
of his mother. Once it is admitted that James and 
Joses were sons of Clopas (=Alphzeus} and of Mary his 
wife, the same seems to hold good of all the ‘ brethren 
of Jesus.’ In that case they would be ‘brethren of 
Jesus’ only in the sense in which brethren’ (ddeAgot) 
is used instead of dveyrot (children of two brothers or 
two sisters) in 2 S.209 (cp 1723). 
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of Jesus? 


CLOPAS 


Finally, to this is added, not as a necessary but as 
1 welcome completion of the hypothesis, the suggestion 
-hat of the ‘brethren of Jesus',not only James but 
also Simon and Judas were among the apostles. 

Both names, in point of fact, occur, at least in Lk.615 4 Acts 
1.13 (Simon alone in Mk. 318 Mt. 103). With regard to Joses, 
the fourthofthe 'hrethrenof Jesus,’ some have conjectured (carry- 
ing out the same hypothesis) that it was he who, according to Acts 
1 23-25, was nominated (though not chosen) as successor to the 
vacant place of Judas Iscariot. It is true that all the better 
authorities here read Joseph, not Joses (see BARSABAS); but, on 
the other hand, this reading being accepted, it can he pointed 
out that according to the better MSS (at least in Mt. 1855) 

oseph, not as in Mk.63 Joses, is the name of the fourth 
‘brother’ of Jesus. 

This whole identification of the ‘ brethren of Jesus' 
with apostles or aspirants to the apostleship, however, 
is quite untenable. According to Mk. 3213: Mt.1246f. 
Lk. 8:9 Jn. 75, the brethren of Jesus disbelieved his 
Messiahship while he was alive, and in Acts1x4 1 Cor. 
95 they are distinctly separated from the apostles. 

Even if we give up the identification with apostles, 
Mary cannot be the mother of the cousins of Jesus. 

Had she been so related to Jesus, Mt. and Mk., in seeking 
to indicate her with precision, would have named not two 
sons but four; or rather they would have mentioned no name: 
at all, but simply said 'the mother of the cousins of Jesus. 
Moreover, it is only of Symeon, the second bishop’ of Jerusalem, 
that Hegesippus says he was son of Clopas and cousin of Jesus. 
If Hegesippus had regarded the four ‘brethren of Jesus' as his 
cousins, he would surely have designated Symeon's predecessor 
also (James the ‘ brother’ of Jesus) as son of Clopas, and Symeon 
himself, by whom in this case the Simon of Mk. 63 Mt. 1355 
would be meant, he would have designated as brother of James. 
This, however, is what he does not do :he calls James simply 
‘the Just’ (6 déxatos), and says (Eus. HE iii. 326) that men * of 
the race of the Lord’ (ara yévous to$ eupiov) had presided over the 
church (in Palestine) in peace until Symeon the son of Clopas, the 
uncle of Jesus, was arraigned and crucified; cp iii, 206.1 

Lastly, it is idle to deny the existence of actual 
‘ brethren of Jesus’ : that is distinctly vouched for by the 
awpwrdéroxov of Lk.27—an expression all the weightier 
because it has been already suppressed in Mt. { 25. 

If James and Joses, the sons of Mary according to 
the synoptists, are thus no cousins of Jesus, we could all 
the more readily believe that they were 
really apostles or at least constant com- 
panions (ActsIzr)of Jesus. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, is not borne out by a single hint, and at the stage 
of the discussion we have now reached it has no more 
interest than the other which makes Clopas identical 
with Alphseus and regards him as the husband of Mary. 
The Mary in question, we are forced to conclude, was 
simply a woman not known otherwise than as the mother 
of a James and a Joses. Why isit, then, that the fourth 
evangelist designates her, not by reference to these sons 
of hers, hut by calling her ‘ of Clopas'? That he here 
intends the Cleopas of Lk. 2418 is quite improbable (see 
CLEOPAS); but neither is it likely that he can have 
meant a man named Clopas who was wholly unknown 
to his readers. His allusion must rather have been to 
the Clopas whom we know from Hegesippus as the 
brother of Joseph. There is no trace of any allegorising 
intention in this : we may take it that the evangelist is 
following tradition. It is possible, therefore, that 
Clopas was the husband of Mary, in which case James 
and Joses are cousins of Jesus, but not to he identified 
with his brothers of the same name, nor yet with the 
apostle James and the Joseph (or Joses) Barsabas of 
Acts123. It is more probable, however, if the prevailing 


5. Conclusion’ 


1 In Eus. H Eiii. 201 Hegesippus speaks of of dab yévous rod 
kupiou viwvot "Iovda, rot Kara cadpna Acyou.évov adtod ddedgod ; 
and in iv, 224 he says that 6 é« @efoy adtod [Jesu] Zupevy 6 rod 
KAdira was aveipids rod xupiou Sedrepos. Inasmuch as he does 
not regard James as avepios mp@tos, as has been shown, the 
words ée¥repos and Aeyojiévov Can mean only that he regards 
Symeon as ‘cousin’ and Jude as ‘brother’ of Jesus in a modified 
sense. He appears, then, to favour the assumption of the rap@evia 
of Mary at Jesus’ birth, All the more remarkable is it that he 
does not yet seem to have drawn the further consequence of 
denying other sons to her. His statement that Clopas was the 
uncle of Jesus, therefore, does not proceed upon any such Theory, 
as that in favour of which it has (as we have seen) been applie 
and therefore in respect of trustworthiness is open to no suspicion: 
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CLOTH, CLOTHING 


usus loguendz is to be taken as a guide, that Clopas is 
designated as the father of Mary. In this case it is 
Mary herself who is the cousin of Jesus. In either case 
it is remarkable that in the synoptists she should be 
characterised not by her relationship to Jesus, but simply 
by mention of her sons; and this on the assumption 
that it is the uncle of Jesus who is intended, suggests a 
doubt as to whether the mention of Clopas in this con- 
nection is correct. 
, The apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, following the combina. 
tion mentioned above (§ 4), for the most part identify Symeon, 
son of Clopas, the second bishop of Jerusalem 
6. Later spoken of by Hegesippus, with the apostle 
traditions. Simon the Cananzan (AV ‘the Zealot) 5 some 
give him in addition the name of Judas, and 
some make the name of his father his own proper name also, but 
in the form Cleopas or Cleophas, so that he is identified also with 
the disciple mentioned in Lk. 241s. He is at the same time 
enumerated among the Seventy’ of Lk. 101 (Lipsius, Afokr. 
Ap.-gesch.ii. 2142/7). According to the Treasure-cave (Schatsz- 
Abhle, ed. Bezold, 1888, p. 267,53 see Thes, Syr. ed. Payne- 
Smith, col. 3629), a Syriac collection of legends dating from the 
sixth century, he was brother not only of Nicodemus (a statement 
made of the apostle Judas also in a Latin list of apostles given 
in Lipsius, 1193), hut also of [oseph of Arimathea, p, w, s, 

CLOTH, CLOTHING. On these and similar words 
see, generally, Dress, § 1. 

The words are used with considerable looseness and fre- 
quently interchange with others of similar meaning. § Cloth’ 
(and ‘clothes’) occasionally render 12 (Dress, § 1[1]), and 
non (MANTLE), also once "39D, 2 K. 815, AV (BED, § 3) 5 
for otvSwv Mt. 2759, see Linea. ‘Cloth’ to denote material 
or fabric ’is found only in Esth. 16, RVmg. For ‘cloths 


of service’ (Ex. 3130, etc, AV; Twa "1a3) see DREss, 


§3n, For ‘striped cloths’ (Pr. 716 RV, nizen) see LINEN. 
RV prefers ‘cloths’ in Ezek. 2720 (499),1 Lk. 2412 (d0éve0v), 
where AV has ‘clothes,’ and ‘clothes’ otherwise recurs in Gen. 
49 15 AV (nip, RV ‘vesture ’), 1S.412, EV (49), Ezek. 2724, 
AV (p53, RV ‘wrappings’ : see Dress, § 1 [2]. ‘ Clothing’ 
is used to render the general terms wad (Job 247), 733 al. 
2216), T9213 (Is. 2318), nvjadn (i. 5917), as well as the specific 
noni, 1s. 86 (MANTLE). 


CLOUD, PILLAR OF (207 19Y), Exod. 182: ; 
see PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


CLUB(NMIN, 25¢kah + ccypa Job 4129 [2x] RV, AV 
‘dart’). Read ¢arvtak ‘javelin,’ and see WEAPONS. 


CNIDUS (xniAoc [AXV: Ti. WH]), a city on Cape 
Crio (anc. ‘Triopium) in the extreme SW. of Asia Minor, 
between Cos and Rhodes. It was originally built upon 
the rocky island (»jjo0s byydh Pearpoedys, Strabo, 656) 
forming the cape, united to the mainland by a causeway, 
—thus making two harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the S. of the isthmus (cp Mitylene and 
Myndus). 

The inhabitants soon spread eastwards over the neighbouring 
part of the peninsula. The moles of the large southern port are 
still in existence, as well as much of the ancient city. The 
situation of Cnidus was eminently favourahle to its development 
as a commercial and naval power ;hut, curiously like Cos in this 
respect, it played no part as a naval state—probably owing to 
the repressive influence of Rhodes. 

The commercial importance of the city was inevitable. 
It lies upon the maritime highway (cp Thuc. 835, wept 
Tprdriov ras dx’ Alytmrov 6dxddas mrpooBaddovcas 
Eu\AauBdvew), Very early it had trade with Egypt 
and shared in the Hellenion at Naucr&tis (Herod.2178). 
At least as early as the second century B.C, Cnidus had 
attracted Jewish settlers, for in 1 Macc. 1523 it appears 
in the list of places to which the circular letter of the 
Roman senate in favour of the Jews (circa 139-8 B.c.) 
is said to have been addressed. Paul must have passed 
the city on his way to Caesarea (Acts 211) ; but its 
name occurs only in Acts 277 (BpadumNoobyres kal wots 
vyevouevot xara viv Kvrldov) after Myra had been 


1 For wn aaa Gra. reads fan “an; hut we should more 
probably emend to OND *332 
Horse, Mizraim, § 2 a end); 4 became 43, and from the 
transposition and confusion of letters yp easily arose (Che.). 
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‘with young subirs’ (cp 





COAL 


passed, on the voyage to Rome. The continuous NW. 
(Etesian) winds had made the voyage over the 130m. 
between Myra and Cnidus tedious; and rendered the 
direct course from Cnidus, by the N. side of Crete, 
impossible (ui rpocedvros Huds rod aa aap 

The wines of Cnidus, especially the kind called Protropos, 
excelled any produced in Asia (Str. 637). The best claim of the 
city to renown lies in the intellectual activity of its inhabitants 
and their encouragement of art. They possessed, at the Lesche 
at Delphi, two pictures hy Polygnétus (middle of fifth century, 
Paus. x. 2514). They bought the Aphrodite of Praxitéles (his 
masterpiece, gvanve ut widerent mult? navigaverunt Cnidunt; 
Plin, AW xxxvi, 54 2 the Cnidians especially worshipped Aphro- 
dite, Paus. i, 13). In addition, they had works by Bryaxis and 
Scopas. Eudoxus the astronomer, Ctesias the physician and 
historian, Agatharchides, and Sostratus the architect who built 
the Fharos of Alexandria, all belonged to Cnidus (cp Str. r19, 
656). 

For plan and views of the remains see Newton’s Azst, of 
Discoveries at Haticarnassus, etc., 1861-63; Yravels and 
Discoveries in ike Levant, 2 167 fi W. J. Ww. 


COACH (3), Is. 6620 AV™s- See LITTER. 


COAL. The coal of OT and NT is undoubtedly char- 
coal. A piece of black charcoal was termed onp ( pehham ; 
cp perh. Ass. pénte [or pémiu*} ‘fire’; 
Prov. 262: [éexdpa], Is. 4412, 5436+ 
[évOpat; carbo]); pieces in process of combustion, 

‘live coals,’ nbna, obna (gakhéleth, gekhalim ; cp Ar. 
jahima to glow, and perth. Ass. gu@lu, a shining precious 
stone ; dv@pai; prune), and often, more precisely, 
wx sone (coals of fire), Lev. 1612, etc. In this distinction, 


which is not uniformly observed (cp Is. 4412 5416), 
lies the point of the vivid comparison Prov. 262: (RV 
“as coals are to hot embers,’ etc. ). 

Of the other words rendered by ‘coal’ in the O Tit is sufficient to 
say that mpyy) vigpah (1.66) is rather a ‘hot stone’ (so RY mg. ; 
dvOpat}, the DDS] [May], resaphim, of 1K. 196 (evepudias 
bAvpl[e]érys) being, inlike manner, the hot stones on which Elijah‘s 
cake was baked (see BREAD, § 2[@]); that Aw, reseph, identified 
by the Rabbins with 4¥9, vegephk, and twice rendered ‘coals’ 
(Ct. 86 AV, Hab.35 AV, RVmg.; AV™s. ‘burning diseases’), 
is rather ‘flame’ or fire-bolt (cp RV);2 and that "inv, gfar 
(Lam. 48; d0BéAy; carbones; EV, ‘their visage is blacker than 
a coal’), 1s properly ‘ d/ackness’ (so the margins; others ‘soot’ 
[/uligo)). 

The Hebrews doubtless used for fuel as great a 
variety of woods as the modern Syrians now use (see 

2. Fuel Post in PEFOQ, 'ox, pp. 118 f#-). Several 

: * are named in Is. 4414-16. Ps. 1204 (RV™8-) 
mentions ‘coals of broom (on), a desert shrub which, 
when reduced to charcoal, throws out an intense heat 
(on the text see JUNIPER). The references to thorns as 
fuel (op, Ory}p) are many ; particular mention is made 
of the buckthorn or perhaps bramble (7px, Ps. 589 [10]), 


of chaff—chopped straw (#42), the refuse of the 
threshing-floor (Mt. 312),—and of withered herbage 
(Mt. 630 Lk. 1228). At the present time the favourite 
fuel of the Bedouin is the dung of camels, cows (cp 
Ezek. 415), asses, ete., which is carefully collected, and, 
after being mixed with 424% or chopped straw, is made 
into flat cakes, which are dried and stored for the 
winter’s use. We may assume that this sort of fuel 
was not so much required before the comparative 
denudation of the country, though Ezek. 412-15 certainly 
suggests that it was not altogether unknown. 

The charcoal was burned in a brasier (nx, Jer. 36 22 ff ; 
AV ‘hearth, RV ‘brasier’) or chafing-dish (yx sh, 
Zech. 126, RV ‘ pan of fire’), — at least 
$Tie Beare, in the houses of the wealthy. The 
‘fire of coals’ (dv@paxid) at which Peter warmed 
himself in the high priest’s palace was no doubt a fire 
of charcoal (so RV™s-) in a brasier ? (Jn. 1818 219). 

1 AS BSD ‘coal’ (=Ar. ray/¥#) is to he kept distinct from 
ps7, ‘Pavement’ (cp verb in Cant. 310, which corresponds to 

I. rasafa, ‘to arrange side by side’ :see Dr. Tenses), 231. 

2 See Dr,’s elaborate note on Dt. 8224. 


3 For the arrangement of a modern Syrian ‘hearth,’ see 
Landberg’s Proverdes et Dictons, 73°, 155 (with illustration). 
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COASTLAND 


In the houses of the humbler classes, the hearth (mpip, 


only of altar-hearth Lev. 62[9]; mod. Ar. mawkida) 
was probably a mere depression in the floor, the smoke 
escaping, as best it could, through the door or the 
latticed window (naw, Hos. 133, EV ‘chimney ’). See 
Lattice. Chimneys there were none; theAV render- 
ing, ‘ere ever the chimneys in Zion were hot’ in 4 Esd. 
64, is based on a corruption of the Latin text (RV ‘or 
ever the footstool of Zion was established’). 

Coal and coals supply a variety of metaphors. Thus 
“to quench one’s coal’ {n>pa 25,147; cp the classical 


wmupov, and see Dr. ad fc.) is a 
4. Metaphors. eae figure for depriving a Ber 
of the privilege of posterity, otherwise expressed as a 
putting out of one's candle (rather, ‘lamp ‘)— Prov. 
189 etc. To heap ‘coals of fire,‘ or glowing charcoal, 
on an enemy’s head must, it would seem, be to adopt 
a mode of revenge calculated to awaken the pains of 
remorse in his breast (Prov.25 22! (MT).Rom. 1220). 
Again, ‘kindle not the coals of a sinner’ — that is, do 
not stir up his evil passions—is the sage advice of the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus.810} ; cp Ecclus. 1132, ‘from a 
spark of fire a heap of many coals (dv@paxtd) is 
kindled,’ which finds an echo in Ja. 35. ARS, K. 


COASTLAND (Is, 206+ RV; Is. 1111 2826 2415 
5918 Jer. 2522 Ezek. 3Y6 Dan. 1118 Zeph. 211; RVs, in Jer. 
474 ‘seacoast’) 5a rendering of *8 (meos; EV usually ‘isle’ or 
‘island,’ AVg. occasionally ‘cnuntry’ or ‘region’). See IsLe. 

COAT, an inexact rendering : 

(a) Of nana (see Tunic) in Gen. 373 EV (RVmg. ‘long 
garment ’), Ex. 284, etc. 3 @) of byD in1S, 219 AV (RV ‘robe’ 5 
see Tunic); (3) of bap in Dan. 821 AV (AV™g. ‘mantle’, RV 
‘hosen’; see BREECHES); (4) of xiv in Mt.540 EV (see 
Tunic); (5) of xAapvs in 2 Macc.1235 AV (see MANTLE). For 
‘broidered coat’ see EMBROIDERY, § 1. 

COAT OF MAIL occurs as a rendering of x4nn, takraé 
(Ex. 2832 3923 RV; AV ‘habergeon ’), rw, Sayan (Is. 5927 
RVmg., EV ‘breastplate’), and owpp jw, 18.175 EV; 
see BREASTPLATE. 

COCK (adeKtwp), Mt.263474 Mk.1335 143072 
Lk. 223460 Jn. 1338 1827. On the ‘cock-crowing’ 
(dXexropogwvia) spoken of in Mk.1835 information is 
given elsewhere (see DAy, § 4). Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
speak of only this cock-crowing. The tradition preserved 
in Mark, on the other hand (though the text in the MSS 
differs), refers to a second. Thus the cock had 
completed its journey to Palestine. Its home was in 
India; thence it came to Babylonia? and Persia. 
Homer indeed gives AXexrwp as the name of a man ; 
but Aristophanes (Av. 438) considers the cock the 
* Persian bird.’ To the Jews, too, as well as (presum- 
ably) to the Egyptians, it was a Persian bird, even 
though the Targumic and Talmudic word for cock 
(dann) may have a Babyldnian origin.? 

Not improbably we have in Prov. 3031 a reference to 
the impression which it produced not so long after its 
introduction into Palestine. The evidence of the 
versions‘ in favour of the rendering ‘ cock’ cannot be 
regarded lightly, and there is no proof whatever of the 
sense of ‘well girt up’ for yr, or for the application 
of the term to the greyhound. The Talmudic 77% also 
certainly means some bird (a kind of raven).5 The 


1 For another view of this passage, involving an emendation 
of the text, see Che. Jez. Rel, Lze, 142, who follows Bickell. 

2 There is said to be a representation of a cock on a cylinder 
seal of the reign of Nabu-na’id. 

% So, at least, Hommel, Hastings’ DB 1214. 

4 GBRAC (2466) ddéxtwp evrepitatay Gndeiars cinpuxos; simi- 
larly Aq., Theod., Quinta, Pesh. Last; gallus succingtus 
Lumbos (Vg.). Wildeboer (‘97) speaks inconsistently, but favours 
the rendering ‘cock,’ if 93mm may be altered. For ‘greyhound’ 
he has nothing to say. 

5 See the Dicts, of Levy and Jastrow: Rashi here renders 


‘starling ' (cp Syr. \2937 Ar. gurstr). 
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CGILESYRIA 


key to the differenceof usage is supplied by Ar. sarsara, 
*to make a shrill noise’; hence sarsar is used in 
Arabic for both the cricket and the cock. The kin- 
dred Hebrew word also might be widely used : (1) for 
the cock, (2} for the starling. The second element in 
the phrase on VI! is seemingly a difficulty. The 
word is no doubt corrupt. Dyserinck and Gratz would 
read yxznn; cp © évwepurarév. To keep nearer to 
the Hebrew and to find a more striking phrase, it is 
better to read Dp3np and render ‘ the cock who loves to 


take up a quarrel.’ EV rather uncritically gives GREY- 
HOUND (g.v.) : cp FowL, § 2. 

There is a word in Job 3836 (3%) which Vg., the 
two Targs., and Delitzsch render ‘ cock’ (AV ‘ heart,‘ 
RV ‘mind,’ mg. ‘meteor’). As, however, it is evident 
that some sky-phenomenon is meant, we should almost 
certainly read for py, nwp, ‘the bow star,’ to cor- 
respond to mmin (so read for nin»), ‘the lance star.’ 
The bow star is Sirius, the lance star Antares. See 
Che. JBL, 1898. T.K.C. 


COCKATRICE is an archaic, English word, derived 
or corrupted from the medizeval Lat. calcatrix [see the 
New Eng. Dict., s.v.j, but often confounded with 
‘crocodile’; the form of the word suggested the fable 
that the animal was hatched by a cock from the egg of 
a viper. For Pr. 2332 AV {EV™s: ADDER; RV™8- 
‘basilisk‘) and Is. 118 595Jer. 817} AV (RV ‘basilisk,’ 
Evs: ‘or adder‘; ‘yppy, siph'oni) see SERPENT, § 
1(7). For Is. 1429} (yoy, sepha’, EV as before, Vg. 
regulus) see SERPENT, § 1 (6). @ has BaoiNoxos in 
Is, 595 (EV VIPER, Heb. e¢#'eh) and in Ps. 90[91] 23 
(EV ADDER, Heb. Zetkex). Horapollon (11) identifies 
the basilisk with the Egyptian urzeus, a golden image of 
which is the usual ornament of the divine or royal 
head-dress. Probably this was the kind of serpent 
meant by &; the urzeus, being divine, had of course 
extraordinary powers (see SERPENT, § I, nos. 6 and 7). 

According to Furetiére, the cocatrix (cockatrice) is a kind of 
basilisk which haunts caverns and pits. Thenanie calcatrix, 
howeyer, properly means the ichneumon. Under the form 
Chalcadri, we find it in the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (121 151), 
where, however, the writer may he thinking of the crocodile. 
See CRocoDILE, T. K. CG, 


COCKLE, EV™:, better ‘noisome weeds’ (TWAS, 
b8'sah ; Batoc [BKAC]), Job 3140}. The cognate verb 
means in Hebrew ‘to stink‘; but the primary sense 
of the root, according to Noldelce (ZDMG 40 727 ['86]), 
is the more general one of badness or worthlessness. 
A kindred substantive is DwNa, | wild grapes’ (Is.52 4). 


As ngixz occurs only once in Hebrew and is unknown 


to the cognate languages, there is no evidence to 
justify the identification with a particular plant, such as 
the ‘cockle’ of EV; still, as etymology seems to point 
to some ‘ stinking weed,’ there is something to be said 
for the suggestion of Sir Joseph Hooker, that perhaps 
the reference is to the stinking arums. 

Several of the arums are plentiful in Syria—e.g., Arum Dios- 
coridis, Sihth., 4 numPalestinum, Boiss. and species of Helico- 
phyllum (cp Tristram, MAA 439). Thk ancient versions, in 
supposing that a thorny plant isintended,! were no doubt guided 
by the parallelism of the verse. The older English Versions use 
‘cockle as the rendering of ¢e¢éea in Mt. 13. See Tarns, 


N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 
CCLESYRIA (ko!AHW cypla [BAL])—2.2, ‘hollow 


Syria,’ first mentioned in 1 Esdras, where (xothy)? 
Zupia k. Bowiky represents 32 3yY, the 
1, Name. Aram. equivalent of the Heb. 37 nav (cp 
Ezra 836 Neh. 37). 


The name occurs in 1 Esd.217 24 4. 27=Ezra4 1016 f 20; 
1 Esd. 637 27 29 = Ezra5 36668; rEsd. 71 867=Ezra 6 [3 8 36, 
G's version of the canonical Ezra regularly renders by wépay 
(but wépa Ezra 66721 25 [BA}) tod worazod ; once, however, 











1 So @BNAQ renders D'WNA by dkavdar in Is. 52 4. 
however, ‘carobs’ (see Husxs). 
2 x. isa few times omitted—~e.g,, 1 Esd.225 63, etc. 
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Pesh., 


COFFER 


éomépa, t. mor., in Ezra42ofBA], With this we may compare 
the wépaw Evdpdrov, which; with 7& Kato rijs “Acias yépy 
(Asia Minor, NW, of Taurus) appears in the famous Gadatas 
inscription of Darius I. (Budd, Corr, Hell, 13529 (89), 14648 5 
cp Meyer, Zxtst, 19%). The same Aramaic designation is 
found upon a coin of the Persian period ‘Mazdai . . .« who is 
over sama say’ (cp Hal. A7é2, Apig. 644), and seems to he the 
origin of the name of the Persian province Avédya (for another 
well-supported view, see ARABIA, § 2). Gotvixy and 'Apafia 
occur together as one archonshipin the epilogue to the 4#adasis 
(see Marg. vad. 397.) That the Minzan ya yay is tobe 
connected with 43, e-déya, though affirmed by Hartmann 
(ZA 1181), Meyer (7. 327), and Marq. (of. cit. 74,7, cp EBER, 
1), is strenuously denied by Glaser (cp AZV'G, 1897, 33 7% 5 see 
Hommel A HT 324 7%), who is, however, perhaps too strongly 
prejudicdd in favour of an exceedingly remote date for the 
inscriptions in question. 

Ccelesyria is, strictly, the designation applied since 
the time of the Seleucicdze to the depression between the 
2. Extent two Lebanons, otherwise known as the 

° * bik‘Gh of Lebanon (cp Josh. 1117 127), the 
mod. Beké'; cp LEBANON.? In the Grecian period 
the term includes all E. Palestine. Thus, according to 
Josephus (Ant.i. 115), the seats of the Ammonites and 
Moabites were in it, and among its towns he mentions 
Scythopolis and Gadara (2d. xiii. 132 /). In its widest 
sense it included Raphia (so Polyb.680), and stretched 
‘ as far as the river Euphratesand Egypt’ (Ant. xiv. 45) . 
In 1 Esd. and Maccabees (see below) these are its 
limits ; and, roughly used, rather in a political than in a 
geographical sense, it and Phcenicia constitute the more 
southerly part of the kingdom of the Seleucid. At 
this period the districts referred to appear as one fiscal 
domain, under the suzerainty of one governor (viz., 
Apollonius [2 Macc.85} Ptolemy [88} Lysias [10:1]). 
Under the Romans the term was again restricted, and 
Ccelesyria (with Damascus as its capital; cp Ant. xiii. 152 
B/i. 48) was officially separated from Phcenicia and 
Judzea( Ad. xii, 4: and 4; Pliny,57). When, therefore, 
in 47 and 43 8.c., Herod was in command of Ccele- 
syria, he seems to have possessed no authority over the 
southern province. S.A. C. 


COFFER (TES), 1S.68x135}. 

G has :inv.8 ev erate BepexOav [B*I, -porex. [Bab vid.}, ey 8, 
apyog [A], ev 0. Baepyag {L] 5 in v.11 15, rodepa epyaB{B], ro 0. 
apyos [A], ev Oeuare Baepyag and ro 0. Baepya: [L]. Aq. Adprag 
(or Upos); Sym. Aapydxtovs Jos. yAwaooxouov. Vg. always 
capsella. 

The foreign-looking but really corrupt word ergdz 
illustrates the need of a more correct Hebrew text (see 
TEXT, § 447}. _. me 0 

We cannot accept the far-fetched etymologies of Lag. 
(Ubers, 85) and Klo. (Sam., ad oc.). The 7 probably sprang 
out of a ‘final niin’ q) which was attached as a correction to 
an ordinary nain—thus pow (cp -ay [B]). In this case the 
‘coner’ was really not distinguished in name from the ark 
Gs). Or ev Oepare (GB, cp Lev. 246)—ce., nyyyoa —‘ina 
pile,’ may represent the true text ; but more probably @éua= 
Ojpa=Oryxn ‘box,’ See Che. Hxp, 7.10521 (Aug. ’99}, and on 
the narrative which contains the word, see Budde (S807), who 
carefully separates the interpolations. T.KC 


COFFIN (7s, copoc), Gen. 5026; also Lk. 714 
AV™& See DEAD, § 1. 


COHORT (crreipa), Acts10:. 
CORNELIUS, § I. 


COLA, RV CHoLA (ywAa [B], kw, [A], Keerda 
[N&4],—om. Vg. Syr.),—-mentioned with BrTomes- 


THAM, BEBAI, and Chobai (see CHoga),? as places to 
which orders were sent to follow up the pursuit of the 


See Army, § 10; 


1 It is mentioned in the Behistun Inscription of Darius 
Hystaspis between Babylonia and Assyria. In another in- 
scription of the class, however, this position is occupied by 
Arbaya (cp Jour. Roy, As. Soc. 10280 ['47]. 

2 On the supposed reference to this valley (rich in heathen 
remains) in Am. 15(‘ valley of Aven’—z.e., of Sin), see AVEN, 3. 
This district is also called Magovas (Straho, 2 16 17, ed. Meineke 
(66]), or Mapovas (Polyb. 545), a name which may be derived 
from a hypothetical Mw, ‘depression’; cp4/ Me TIN’, Ftosink, 

3 Considerable confusion appears in the treatment of this and 
the preceding names in the Greek Versions. 
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COLOSSE 


snemy after the death of Holofernes (Judith 154). 
Possibly the HoLon of Josh. 155: may be intended 
Zockler). + identifies the place with KEILAH; 
2p Josh. 15 44. 


COLROZEH (ntiwd3, § 23, as if ‘he seeth all’), 
i Jerusalemite of Nehemiah’s time (Neh. 315; om. BKA, 
codozer [L]; 115, yadea [BN], -Aaza [A], yo. [L])- 
As misleading a name as Pahath-moab or as Hallohesh. 
4 clan of ‘seers’ at this period would of course be 
uteresting ; but the name is miswritten for ymbn (EV 
‘ Hallohesh ’), probably under the influence of the name 
Hazaiah, which follows in Neh. 115. wmbn itself is 
miswritten. See HALLOHESH, T.K.C 


COLIUS (kwAtoc [A]), 
KELAIAH (g.v, ). 


COLLAR. tf. ‘Collars’ in AV Judg. 826 become in 
RV ‘pendants’ (M5*1D3). See Rina, § 2. 


2. ‘Collar’ is also applied, inappropriately, to the 
round hole (mg) for the head and neck in a garment. 


So in Job 3018, ‘It bindeth me about as the collar of 
my coat’ (EV), and iy Ps.1832 (RV™8:), ‘that flows 
down to the collar of his robes' (Kay). ‘Collar’ here 
should be ‘ opening.’ 

In Ps. é¢., however, it is thought that the border of the 
opening, rather than the opening itself, must he inteuded. @& 
Sym. have éri thy gav—i.e., the lambskin trimming or edging 
on the neck-opening (cp Tg., xox ‘ fringe’). EV, however, 
ventures on ‘skirts (skirt) of his garments’. the revisers felt 
that, even if AV gave an improbable rendering, they had 
nothing better to set in its place. The text can perhaps he 
corrected (see Che. Ps.{2)); it is certainly not right as it stands. 
In Job 2.¢., Budde and Duhm prefer to render ‘evenas my tunic’; 
but this does not make the passage clear. There is reason 
to think (Che. Lap. Times, 103826 [May '99]) that we should 
read WBN inv, 184 (G émeAdBero) and ‘D3 and ‘3MN" inv. 186, 
and render 


By (his) great power he takes hold of my garment, 
By the opening of my tunic he grasps me. 


I Esd. 923= Ezra1023, 


The word rendered in these two passages ‘collar’ becomes 
‘hole’ in EV of Ex. 2832; the context suggested this. The 
‘hole for the head’ (RV) in the priestly se% (robe) was to 
have a ‘binding (lit. lip) round about’; the material cut out 
was to he folded over, and so to make what might fairly he 
called a collar. In later Heb. we find the terms mp (opening) 
or 4NIN7 N23 (receptacle of the neck). 

3. RV™E- gives ‘collar’ for a certain instrument of 


punishment (prs, sindk, Jer. 2926, AV ‘stocks,’ RV 
‘shackles’). The root (like poo) in Aramaic and 
Talmudic means to bind, to confine. Kimhi takes it 
to be a manacle for hands, not a collar. Orelli, on the 
other hand, compares Arab. g¢zé% (necklace). * GBSAQ 
els Tov xarapdxryy represents "\3x and can scarcely be 
correct. 


COLLEGE, RV SECOND QUARTER ( mawip ; Veg. 
Secunda), as if the ‘new town’ of Jerusalem(2 K. 2214= 
2 Ch. 3422; Zeph. lio. The rendering ‘ college’ is due 


to Tg. Jon. 2 K. 2214 sopdin M33, ‘in the house of 
instruction.” See JERUSALEM. 

The text is, however, plainly corrupt. In Zeph. lzo the 
natural parallel to the ‘fish gate’ is the ‘gate of the old’ 
(see Neh. 1239, where these gates are mentioned together). 
For 3¥7}9, therefore, read 1381 Wed ‘ from the gate of the 
old city.’ Similarly in 2 K. and 2 Ch. 4¢, (see HULDAH). See 
also HassenuaH. In 2 K. 22 14, pageva [BA], -evva (LJ, 
A¥Vmg. ‘second part,’ RVmg. ‘Heb. Mzsines,’ In 2 Ch. 3422, 
paacavat [B], peravat [A], paooevve. [L], AVmg. ‘in the schooj,’ 
or ‘in the second part,’ RVmg. ‘Heb. Mishneh,’ In Zeph. 110, 


ths Sevrépas [BNAQ]; AV ‘the second.’ 
COLONNADE (058), Ezek. 4016, RV: 
PORCH, TEMPLE. 


COLONY (koAwnia [Ti. WH]), Acts1612.+ See 
PHILIPPI. 


See 


COLOSSE, better Colosse (koAocea: [Ti. WH, 
and coins and inscrip.]; KoAaccat, later MSS, Byz. 
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COLOSSE 


some mod, edd. : the latter form was 
Pee possibly the native pronunciation ?), 
1. Description. a town on the S. bank of the ae 
(Churuk Su), a tributary of the Maeander, in that part 
of the Roman province of Asia which the Greeks 
called Phrygia. In the neighbourhood of Colossae were 
Hierapolis and Laodicea (cp Col. 21 413i5 7). As 
those two cities rose in importance, Colossae seems 
to have continuously declined (ep Rev. 11z 814, where 
the church in Laodicea ranks among the seven great 
churches of Asia). Herodotus (730; cp Xen. Anaé, 
i. 26) speaks of Colossae as 'a city of great size’: 
but in Strabo's time Laodicea is numbered among 
the greatest of the Phrygian cities, v-hilst Colossae, 
although it had some trade, is only a réAucpa, (Strabo, 
576, 578). In Paul's time Pliny (HN 5.41) enumerates 
it among the celeberrima oppida of the district ; but that 
is merely historical retrospect. Its geographical position, 
on the great route leading from Ephesus to the Euphrates 
(it was passed, ée.g., by Xerxes in his march through 
Asia Minor, Herod. ¢7,¢.), was important. Hence arises 
the question as to whether the place was ever visited by 
Paul. 

On his third journey Paul 'went over all the country of 

Galatia and Phrygia in order' (Acts1823), and, ‘having 
cn 
< pt ] $ D. 
connection T/. sutiral route would certainly be that 
with it. followed by commerce, which would pass 
through Colossae, though travellers might, as Ramsay 
suggests (Ch. in R. Emp. 94), take a road to the north- 
ward, avoiding the Lycus valley entirely. It is, how- 
ever, open to us to admit that the apostle may have 
passed through the town without making any stay. It 
seems distinctly to follow from Col.21('as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh’) that at the date 
of writing Paul was not personally acquainted with the 
Colossian church; but it would be unsafe to argue that 
he had not seen the town itself. If he did no missionary 
work there on his third journey through Asia Minor, it is 
impossible to assign his assumed activity at Colossae 
to the second journey on the strength of the expression 
‘ gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia’ 
(Acts 166): on that occasion he diverged northwards 
from the eastern trade route leading by way of Colossae 
to Ephesus, and ultimately reached Troas (v. 7 /-). 
Further, although ethnologically Colossze ranked as a 
Phrygian town, politically it belonged to Asia, a province 
which was altogether barred to missionary effort on the 
occasion of the second journey (Acts166; see AsIA, 
PHRYGIA). 

It would still be possible to argue that Paul established 
the Colossian church on an unrecorded visit made from 
Ephesus during his three years' stay there (cp Acts19 10, 
so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word '). 
Nevertheless, Col. 1 4 (* since we heard of your faith’) 
18 21 are opposed to the idea-of personal effort on his 
part, especially when contrasted with such passages as 
Gal. 16 1 Cor.31-10, where we have positive claim to 
the foundation of the churches addressed. Nor is it 
allowable to insist that Epaphras and Philemon, who 
were certainly Colossians (Col.4x2), must necessarily 
have been converted by Paul at Colossz itself. The 
Colossian church was an indirect product of the apostle's 
activity at Ephesus. To whom, then, must the actual 
foundation be ascribed ? Probably to Epaphras, who 
is called ' a faithful minister of Christ’ for the Colossians 
(tarép duav, so AV : better daép yey, ‘on our behalf,’ 
RV), and their teacher (Col.17, cp 412 13), although the 
honour has been claimed for Timotheus, on the ground 
that his name is joihed with that of Paul in the Salutation 
(Col. 11). 


1 The name is probably connected with Koloe (lake near 
Sardis, Str, 626), the form being grecized to suggest a connection 
with xoAocads. The more educated ethnic was KoAoconvés, 
the illiterate form KoAageaevs being perhaps nearer the native 
word. See Rams. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1 212. 
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COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS 


It is clear from Philem. 22 that Paul looked forward 
to visiting Colossze after his first imprisonment at Rome : 


whether he effected his purpose is not known 
-~ (but cp2 Tim. 429), Among the members 
Colossian of the Colossian ae besides Epaphras, 

Philemon with his wife APPHIA and slave 
Onesimus (Philem. 2 101), we hear of Archippus, perhaps 
son of Epaphras (Philern.2 Col. 417). With regard to 
the composition of the church, we may say that it con- 
sisted chiefly of Gentiles, in this case the descendants of 
Greek settlers and native Phrygians, deeply imbued with 
that tendency to mystical fanaticism which was charac- 
teristic of the Phrygian race. Very soon, therefore, they 
fell away to angel-worship and a misdirected asceticism 
(Col. 216-18 21-23). The former heresy is illustrated by 
the famous vads dpyaryyehicds or vads ToO’ Apxiorpariyyou 
(church dedicated to Michael), mentioned by Nicétas 
Chiniates as standing at the chasm of the Lycus. 
The tradition is that the archangel opened the chasm 
and so saved the Christians of Chonas from destruction 
by an inundation. In the fourth century a Council at 
Laodicea condemned this angel-worship. Theodoret 
also speaks of the existence of the heresy in this region. 
Cp ANGEL, § 9. 

The construction of a strong castle at Chinai (mod. Chanas), 
3m. S. of Colossae, was perhaps the work of Justinian. Durin 
the seventh or eighth century ap., under the pressure of Ara 
incursions, the town in the plain was gradually deserted and 
forgotten. Hence Nicetas says that Chonai (his own birthplace) 
and Colossz were one and the same place (ed. Bonn, 403). The 
idea even arose that the Colossians of the epistle were the 
Rhodians (cp Rams. Cit. and Bish, 1214). The Colossians of 
Cedr. 1758 are the Paulicians of the Church of Argaous in 
Armenia. 

[Authorities : besides Lightfoot, Colossians, see Rams. Cét. 
and Bish, vol. i, with map; id. Church in the Roman Empire, 
chap. 19 with map of the Lycus valley.] wW.J.w. 


COLOSSIANS/and EPHESIANS,? Epistles to the. 
These two epistles are related so closely that they 
cannot without disadvantage be considered separately. 

Colossians consists of two distinct portions : the one 
didactic and polemical, the other practical and hor- 

tatory, the whole being rounded off by 

2 i ira the superscription (1x /-} at the begin- 

of ‘ ning, and by commendations of the 

bearer, greetings and other -messages, and the writer's 
autograph greeting at the close (47-18). 

In the introduction, 13 77%, Paul, as his custom is, gives thanks 
for the conversion of those whom he is addressing and expresses 
the wish that they may continue to grow in all wisdom. 

At v, 13, by a gentle transition, he passes over into a Christo- 
logical discourse setting forth the transcendent glory of the Son, 
and how he is head of the universe and of the Church, in whomall 
heaven and the whole earth are reconciled to God (w.14-20):. 
io wz, 21-23 the readers’ personal interest in Christ's work of 
reconciliation is affirmed and in wy, 24-29 Paul goes on to say 
that he has had it committed to his special charge to proclaim 
the great secret of the universality of salvation, whence it is that 
he labours and cares sa specially for the interests of his readers. 
In 21-23 the main business of the epistle is entered upon— an 
earnest warning against false teachers, who, holding ont hopes 
of an illusory perfection, wish to substitute all sorts of Gentile 
and Jewish religious observances in the place of 'Christ alone.’ 

With the exhortation (31-4) to live their lives in the heavenly 
manner, and conformably to the new life, the apostle passes to 
the practical portion of the epistle. Here in the first instance 
(8 5-17) the sins of the old man that are to he laid aside and the 
virtues of the new man that are to be put on are indicated 
somewhat generally; then (818-4 n the duties of wives and 
husbands, children and parents, servants and masters are 
specially described, with (42-6) an urgent call to continual 
prayer (including prayer for the success of his own mission) and 
to wise and discreet employment of speech in their dealings 
with the unconverted. 


Thecontents of Ephesians are, on the whole, similar to 
those of Colossians; but the polemical part and epistolary 
accessories are given much more briefly 

2. Contents (onlya superscription lif. , and in 621-24, 
of Eph. a sentence devoted to the bearer of the 
epistle, with parting good wishes), whilst all the rest is 
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1 Cp’Amgidds.. « . yévet Kodcoonyi, CIE 3 4380 k ; and Wolfe 
Exped, 482, ’Ovyiouos ’Agig. yuvasi. 

2 apos Kodaccacs [WH], pos KodAorcaers [Ti.]. 

3 mpos Edeotous [Ti. WH}. 
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treated with greater amplitude. The doctrinal poi-tion 
extends from 13to$21. Here it cannot be said that any 
one has as yet quite succeeded in pointing out any very 
clear and consecutive process of thought, or methodical 
elaboration of definite themes. To find, for example, 
in 13-14 ‘the operations of divine grace,’ and, more 
explicitly, in vv. 3 % ‘what God the Father,‘ in wv, 7 
‘what God the Son,’ and in vv, 13 # ‘what God the 
Spirit has done,’ is to force the text into moulds of 
thought that are foreign to it. Strictly, this part 
of the epistle is simply a parallel, carried out with 
unwonted fulness, to the thanksgivings with which Paul 
is accustomed to introduce all his letters :—an act of 
praise to God who has wrought for all mankind deliver- 
ance from sin and misery through Christ and _ his 
gospel, and who has made the Church, of which Christ 
is the head, to be the centre of a new and glorious 
world. 

In 13-14 Paul begins, then, with praise to God who from all 
eternity has graciously chosen his people to salvation ; in 115-23 
he expresses his special joy that his readers are among those 
who have thus been chosen. 21-10 brings into a strong and 
vivid light the absoluteness of the contrast between their former 
and their present state, and the fact that the happy change is 
due to divine grace alone; further, it is taught that the distinc- 
tion between the uncircumcised and the circumcised people of 
the promise has been obliterated by the blood of Christ (212 13), 
and that, in the new spiritual building, where Christ is the chief 
corner stone, those who were afar off are incorporated as well 
as those who were nigh (2 14-22). there are no more strangers 
and foreigners. To proclaim the)fall and unimpaired interest 
of the Gentiles in the gospel has been the noble function divinely 
assigned to Paul (31-12); his readers must not allow his present 
tribulations to shake their confidence in any way (3x3). His 
prayer (314.7), closing with a doxology (20/7), is that they 
may ever go on growing in faith, in love, and in knowledge, 
until at last nothing more is wanting in them of all the fulness 
of God. 

41-16, at the beginning of the practical section, urges the 
readers to give practical effect to the union that has thus been 
brought about, to walk worthily of the Christian vocation, and 
each to take his part in the common task according to the measure 
of his power, so that the whole may ever grow up more fully into 
Christ. What yet remains of the old man and heathen life 
must be sedulously put away (4 17-24); truthfulness, uprightness, 
and kindliness of speech and act must be cultivated as the true 
bases of social life (425-32) 5 of these we have the best examples 
in the love of God and Christ (51,4). In 53-21 personal holiness 
and the walk of believers as wise and pure children of light are 
further described. In 522-69 the duties of members of house- 
holds in their several places and relations are treated in the 
same order as in Col. 318 7; and the very elaborate figure of 
the Christian panoply in 6x0-z0 with the exhortation to carry 
on the warfare against the powers of evil with courage and 
boldness—awarfare in which he too would he so glad to join 
them as a free man—forms a fine close. 

COLOSSE (g.v.) lay not far from the larger cities of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, with the churches of which 

the Colossian Christians, it is clear, had 

3. Church | aay lati f he fi 

of Colosse. ept up intimate relations from the first 
(Col. 21413157). These churches were 
not among those which had been directly founded by 
Paul; according to 21 (123) they had not yet seen 
him personally; their founder, according to 412 f. 17, 
had been a certain Epaphras. The fact that at the 
time when the epistle is being written Epaphras is with 
Paul of itself goes far to prove that he stood to him in 
the relation of a disciple; in any case Paul recognises 
the gospel proclaimed by him as the true one and not 
requiring correction. When these churches were founded 
is not said; but they do not seem to have had a long 
history; we may venture to fix the date somewhere 
between the years 55 and 60 A.D, As, according to 
41x f., their founder was a Gentile Christian, we may 
take it that the great majority of the members also 
were Gentile Christians, an inference that is enforced by 
lere7 7 2x3. Thus Paul had a double right to regard 
them as belonging to his missionary field. 

EPHESUS (g.v.} is the city in which, according to 
Acts19810 (cp 2032), Paul for more than two years— 

. approximately between 55 and 58 A.D. 

Of Ephesus. (see CHRONOLOGY, § 68J )—in the teeth 
of great hindrances (see 1 Cor.15 32}, had laboured with 
unwonted success in the cause of the gospel, which, 
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until his arrival, had been practically unheard of there. 
At last the riot stirred up by Demetrius the silversmith, 
described in Acts 1923 7, exposed his life to such serious 
danger (2 Cor.18 /7.) that he was compelled to abandon 
the city for good, and betake himself elsewhere — to 
Macedonia, in the first instance (Acts201). /The events 
of that period did not prove fatal to the church at 
Ephesns: in Rev. 21-7 it stands at the head of the 
churches in Asia, and it is highly probable that Rom. 16 
is a fragment of a letter addressed to it by Paul (Aquila 
and Prisca, v7, 37, as well as Epzenetus, ‘who is the 
first-fruits of Asia unto Christ,’ v, 5, are among the 
saluted). In any case the apostle kept up a lively 
interest in this church, and maintained intimate rela- 
tions with it. The writer of the ‘we-source, ‘however, in 
Acts 20 17-30, describes a most affecting leave-taking 
between Paul and the elders of Ephesus, whom the 
former had asked to meet him at Miletus as he was on 
his way to Jerusalem, and plainly he regards it as having 
been final. Of what elements the Ephesian church was 
composed we have no means of judging, apart from 
Rom.16; the probability is that the majority were 
converted pagans; but it is nevertheless certain that the 
Jews in Ephesus were numerous, and we can well 
suppose that others of their number besides Aquila and 
Prisca had joined themselves to the company of believers 
in Jesus as the risen Messiah. In fact, when Paul, in 
Acts2029 7, in looking forward to the time after his 
departure, speaks of the appearance of false teachers 
and ravening wolves in Ephesns, Judaisers may very 
weil have been meant. Unfortunately the references 
to Ephesus in the Pastoral Epistles (1Tim. 13 2 Tim. 
113128 422) throw no light on the subsequent history of 
Christianity there. All we can be sure of is that the 
apostle, after so long a residence, must have become 
acquainted in a very special manner with the peculiarities 
of the situation. 

Even without any special occasion, perhaps, Paul 
might very well have written an epistle to the church 
.. of Colossee at the time he did. Its 

5. Occasion founder had informed him of the orderly 

of Col. walk and steadfastness in the faith of its 
members, and doubtless also of their sympathy with 
himself. It was natural enough, therefore, that he 
should at least assure them of his gladness over the 
good beginnings they had made, all the more as a 
suitable opportunity had offered itself for communicating 
with them. Onesimus (49) was being sent back to 
his master, Philemon, with a short letter; Tychicus, a 
member of the Pauline circle, was accompanying him, 
and it was almost a matter of course that he should be 
entrusted with letters of introduction to the churches 
whose hospitality he expected to enjoy. The epistle to 
the Colossians, however, is more than a mere occasional 
writing. The probability is that Paul’s determination 
o write it was formed immediately on receiving the 
communication from Epaphras as to the condition 
of Christianity in the Lycus valley; false teachers had 
made their appearance in Colosseze, and Epaphras 
himself felt unable, single-handed, to cope with their 
sophistries. To deal with these is the writer’s main 
object; even where he is not expressly polemical, as in 
chaps. land 3, his aim is to establish a correct under- 
standing of the gospel as against their wisdom, falsely 
so called. 

If the picture of the Colossian false teachers does not 
present such well-marked features as that of the Galatian 

6. Fal false apostles, there is no occasion for sur- 

. se 3 
teachers. Prse- for Paul knew the latter personally, 

the others only by hearsay. That the 
Colossian agitators must have belonged to the same class 
as others that we read of in other places is too much to 
assume, Many of the observations of Paul would apply 
well to Judaisers—as for example the marked emphasis 
with which it is said (2rx/-} that the Colossians are 
circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, 
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and (2x4) that the handwriting against us has been nailed 
to the cross and so cancelled. In particular the exhorta- 
tion of 216, * Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a feast day or a newmoon or a sabbath 
day,’ seems decisive as to the Jewish character of the 
new teachers ; in this connection the question of 220 (cp 
28) cannot fail to suggest Gal. 43-9, and one is strongly 
inclined to presume the condition of matters in Colosse 
to have been similar to that in Galatia. Only, it is 
commands and precepts of men that are being imposed 
with a 'touch not, taste not, handle not' (2822), it is 
an ‘ arbitrary religion’ (é@edoPpyoxia) that is being thrust 
upon the Colossians (223)—in such terms Paul could 
hardly have described a return to compliance with the 
injunctions of the OT law. As the ascetic interest 
(223, 'severity towards the body' ; 21823, ‘humility') 
has a foremost place with the false teachers, many take 
them to have been Christian Essenes or ascetics of an 
Essene character (cp ESSENES, §3,f-). But it has-to 
be remembered that ascetic tendencies were very 
widely spread at that time, and that they first came 
into Judaism from without. According to 28 
the agitators gave themselves out to be philosophers. 
Paul indeed regards their wisdom as ‘vain deceit' 
— according to 218 they ‘are vainly puffed up by their 
fleshly mind,' and with deceiving speeches seek to 
lead their hearers astray—and when he so strikingly 
emphasises that in Christ Christians already possess the 
‘truth’ (‘ all wisdom and spiritual understanding,’ ¢ all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ 1691026 # 
23), and so zealously points out what is the right way to 
perfection (128 314 4:2), all that we can infer from this 
is, that the innovators in Colossae came forward with a 
claim to be able to lead their followers from faith to 
knowledge, true wisdom, and a perfect Christianity. 
In doing so they appealed to visions they had seen (218); 
their knowledge of the celestial world entitled them, they 
contended, formally to set up a worship of angels, by 
which, however, Christ was thrust out from his central 
position as the only redeemer (219). Paul supplies no 
details of their speculations as to the powers and functions 
of these celestial spirits ; but any such theosophy as this 
cannot be called Jewish in any specific sense. How far 
a religiously objectionable dualistic view- of the universe 
lay at the bottom of the peculiar doctrines and precepts 
of these men will probably never be known; but that 
Paul should raise his voice so earnestly against them 
while taking up an attitude so different towards the 
‘Essenising’ weak brethren in Rome (Rom. 14 /}— 
although they do not appear to have attacked him 
personally at all—shows that he, for his part, discerned 
in them a spirit that was foreign to Christianity and 
hostile to it. As their philosophical tendencies and their 
worship of angels do not fit in with the theory that they 
were Jews (here Alexandrianism helps us no better than 
Essenism), it will doubtless be best to regard these 
Colossian false teachers as baptised ‘ mysteriosophists,' 
who sought to bring their ascetic tendencies with them 
into the new religion, and had found means to satisfy 
their polytheistic instincts by the forms of a newly- 
invented worship of angels. In doing so they prided 
themselves on their compliance with all the demands of 
the OT, though in detail they of course interpreted 
these in an absolutely arbitrary way. It was this method 
of an affected interpretation of the OT, claimed by 
them to be a guarantee of wisdom, that gave them 
something of a Judaising appearance; but in so far as 
their ideas had any individuality (as, for example, the 
notion that between man and the extra-mundane God 
there is a series of intermediate beings, and that the thing 
of essential importance is to secure the favour of these 
mediators or to know how to avoid their evil influences) 
they were of heathen not Jewish origin. 

The Pauline authorship of Colossians has been denied 
in various quarters since Mayerhoff (1838), and, in 
particular, by the Tiibingen School en masse. The 
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extefnal testimony to its genuineness is the best possible 
—ever since a collection of Pauline 

Gepnuine- letters existed at all, Colossians seems 
oo to have been invariably included. In 
4 form, nevertheless, the epistle presents 

many striking peculiarities. It contains a large number 
of words which Paul nowhere else uses — amongst them, 
especially, long composites such as me@avodoyia (24), 
éuBareve (218); and on the other hand many of the 
apostle's most current expressions, such as En, 844, &pa, 
are absent, and in the structure of the sentences there are 
fewer anacoloutha than elsewhere in Paul, as well asa 
greater number of long periods built up of participial 
and relative clauses. These difficulties, however, 
apply only to the first half of the epistle, and even here 
the genuine Pauline element is still more in evidence 
than the peculiarities just indicated; the difficultyand 
obscurity of the style, so far as old age or passing ill- 
health may not be regarded as sufficient explanation, 
can be accounted for on the ground that Paul had not 
so lively and vivid a realisation of the exact opponents 
with whom he had to do, as in the case of those af 
Galatia or Corinth. But in substance also the 
8. Id Epistle has been held to be un-Pauline. It 

+ 20088. has been held to represent the transition 
stage between the Pauline and the Johannine theology 
—a further development of the Pauline conception of 
the dignity of Christ (115 7%), in the direction of the 
Alexandrian Logos-doctrine, according to which he is 
regarded as the centre of the cosmos, the first-born of 
all creation (115), no longer as the first-born among 
many brethren only (Rom.829). Formulae like that in 
29, ‘in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ 
it is urged, have a somewhat gnostic ring ; the repre- 
sentation of the Church as being the body of Christ (leq 
2x9), further, is said to be post-Pauline, whilst Paul him- 
self never gave ethical precepts in such detail as we find 
in3x3f 

In answer to all this, it can hardly be denied that 
Colossians exhibits a new development of Pauline 
Christology; but why should not Paul 
himself have carried it on to this de- 
velopment in view of new errors, which 
demanded new statements of truth? The fact is, that 
in some cases, probably, he has simply appropriated 
and applied to Christ formulae (as, say, in 29) which 
the false teachers had employed with reference to their 
mediating beings; and his theology as a whole never 
became fully rounded and complete in such a sense as 
to exclude fresh points of view or new expressions. 

Unmistakable traces of an undoubtedlylateragecannot 
be shown in the epistle, while whole sections, such as 
chap. 4, can hardly be understood as the work even of 
the most gifted imitator. None of the gnostic systems 
of the second century known to us can be shown to 
be present in Colossians, whilst the false teachers with 
whom the epistle makes us acquainted could have made 
their appearance within the Christian Church in the 
year Go A.D. just as easily as in 120, 

There seems no cogent reason even for the invention 
of a mediating hypothesis — whether that of Ewald, which 
makes Timothy, joint-writer af Colossians, responsible 
for certain un-Pauline expressions, or that of Holtz- 
mann, according to which an epistle of Paul was gone 
over in the second century by the author of Ephesians. 
‘With the one hypothesis it is impossible to figure clearly 
to oneself how the work of writing the letter was gone 
about; and the other it is impossible to accept unless 
we choose to admit irreconcilable traits in the picture 
of the false teachers—as, perhaps, that Paul himself 
wrote only against ‘ Essenising’ ascetics, whilst the 
theosophic angelology was due entirely to the inter- 
polator, who had other opponents in his mind. Even 
in its most difficult parts, however, the connection in 
the epistle is not so loose as ever to force upon one 
the impression that there must have been interpolation ; 
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and, as regards certain of the difficulties raised by 
criticism, it is to be remarked that caution is always 
necessary in dealing with literary productions of a period 
so obscure. Colossians may be Pauline quite as well 
as Philippians or 1 Thessalonians. The number of those 
who doubt its genuineness does not grow. 

Colossians was written in captivity (431018), at the 
same time as Philemon, probably from Rome (not from 
10. Date Ceesarea), about 63 A.D. The apostle is 

. * surrounded by friends— Epaphras, Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, Jesus Justus. Whether 
Philippians was written before Colossians and Philemon, 
or whether Philippians should be regarded as the apostle's 
last writing is difficult to decide, quite apart from the 
question of a second captivity. The Christological 
portion of Philippians (24) has much in common 
with Colossians. 

If Ephesians also is really the work of Paul (see below, 
§15 7), it must have been written almost “contem- 

-. poraneously with Colossians. It is true, 
11 Reehon Indeed, that in Col. tz, as in Phil. 11, 
Timothy is named as joint-writer, while 
he is not mentioned in Ephesians. From this, however, 
it cannot be argued that the situations were materially 
different, any more than it could be argued that Colos- 
sians and Philemon must be of different date because in 
the list of those who send greetings in Philem. 23 f. we do 
not find the Jesus Justus named in Col. 4x1, or because, 
in Philem. 23/1, Epaphras is called a fellow-prisoner and 
Aristarchus a fellow-worker, whilst in Col. 410% Aristar- 
chus, as a fellow-prisoner, heads the list of those who send 
greetings, and Epaphras seems to be regarded as one of 
the fellow-workers. In Eph. 3113620 also Paul is a 
prisoner, yet as much burdened with work as in Col. 1 
24-29 43.  Tychicus is introduced in Eph.621/. as 
bearer of the letter, and as one who will be able to give 
further particulars as to the apostle's state, in almost the 
same words as in Col.47 £; and although there is no 
mention of Onesimus in Ephesians, we must hold that 
both epistles refer to the same mission. 

The frequent verbal coincidences between Colossians 
and Ephesians even in points in which the phraseology 
is a matter of indifference (cp, for example, Eph. 115 f- 
and Col.l3f.9; Eph. 21 and Col.l2: 213; Eph. 620 
and Col.434), unless we have here a case of deliberate 
imitation by a later writer, are intelligible only if we 
assume the one letter to have been written when Paul’s 
mind was still full of the thoughts and expressions of 
the other. Of Colossians the only portions not finding 
a parallel in Ephesians are: the polemical section, 
27-34 (although indeed 210-14 is again an exception), 
and the greetings in 410-18¢; of Ephesians, on the 
other hand, the only portions not finding a parallel in 
Colossians are,: the introduction (13-14), the liturgically- 
phrased section (313-21), the exhortation to peaceful co- 
operation (41-:6), and the figure of the spiritual armour, 
although in this case also some reminiscences are not 
wholly wanting in Colossians. 

That the one letter is a pedantic reproduction of the 
other cannot be said. If we possessed only one of them 
it could not be called a mere compilation or paraphrase. 
The parallel passages to Col. 1,for example, lie scattered 
up and down Eph. 1-4 (or 5) in a wholly different order, 
and there is no trace of any definite method according 
to which the one writing has been used for the other. 
There is no sort of agreement among critics on the ques- 
tion as to which of the two is the original form; but the 
present writer inclines to consider Ephesians the later, 
partly because in Colossians the various details and 
peculiarities are better accounted for by the needs of a 
church not yet far advanced ethically, and exposed to 
danger from false teaching, and it would have been rather 
contrary to what might have been expected if Paul had 
first sought to meet these very special needs by means 
of a letter of a more general character. 

Of all Paul's epistles addressed to churches, Ephesians 
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s certainly the least epistolary in character. One 
vainly examines the circumstances of 
12. Character those to whom it is addressed to find 
of Eph. occasion for its composition. The 
»pistle, which has a personal tinge in only a few 
laces, could have been written equally well to almost 
wny other church; it is more of a sermon than of a 
etter—a sermon on the greatness of that Gospel which 
s able to bridge over all the old contradictions in 
iumanity, and on the grandeur of that one Church of 
Christ by which salvation is made sure, and on the 
srecepts by which the members of this Church ought to 
‘egulate their lives. One commentator indeed goes so 
‘ar as to say that in Ephesians 'we have the most 
nature and sustained of all the statements of Christian 
Joctrine which have come down to us from the hand 
of the great apostle.' Other students may perhaps 
chink Galatians and Corinthians more vivid and power- 
ful, Romans richer, Philippians more sympathetic, but 
certainly so far as the thing can be done at all within 
the compass of one short letter, Paul has laid down in 
Ephesians something like an exhaustive outline of his 
Gospel. Viewed on its anti-Jewish or supra-Jewish 
side, however, it is much too slightly wrought out, 
With regard to the question, to whom Ephesians was 
addressed, the only thing quite certain is, that if the 
epistle was written by Paul it cannot 
13. To whom have been addressed to Ephesus. Even 
addressed. after all has been said by the apologists 
it remains incredible that he should have written to a 
church to which he had devoted three years of his life 
and to which, even after his final parting, his heart still 
yearned so tenderly, in so cold a tone as here, — without 
a word of greeting to anybody, without reference to any 
of their common memories, in short without a single 
individualising note of any kind. Even apart from] 15 
and 32-4 no one could suspect that the apostle is here 
speaking to a church with which his acquaintance was 
so intimate as it was with the Ephesians. If his ac- 
quaintance with the Colossians was formed only by 
report, every reader of the present epistle must hold the 
same to be true of this. If the words ‘in Ephesus" in 
11 are to be held to be original, we have hkre no com- 
position of Paul the prisoner, writing in 63 A.D., but 
the work of a later hand who has artificially adapted 
himself to the part of the apostle but who wholly failed 
to realise how grossly improbable were the relations 
between Paul and the Ephesians as indicated by him. 
But these decisivewords—év ’H@éow—are critically 
open to the gravest suspicion. It is true that from the 
date of the Muratorian Canon (about 180} onwards 
they are attested by witnesses innumerable; but an 
older authority —Marcion— about 140, cannot have 
read them where they now stand, since he took the 
epistle to be addressed to the Laodiceans; they are 
absent also from both of the oldest extant MSS. (& and 
B); and learned Church fathers, such as Origen in the 
third century and Basil in the fourth, agree in their 
omission. Not till the fifth century do we find the 
words regularly established in the recognised texts. 
But it is highly improbable that an original reading éy 
’Hdésw should ever have come to be deleted (let us 
suppose) on critical grounds ; for the exercise of criticism 
in this sense was unknown in the second century, and, 
if it had been, its exercise here would not have been 
content with a mere negative, but would have gone on 
to substitute the reading that was considered to be more 
appropriate. It is absolutely impossible that the oldest 
text should not have contained the name of some place ; 
aname is rendered quite indispensable by the context 
"to the saints which are . . .* 
The only remaining alternative is that we should 
i +,» suppose the original name to have 
14. A ‘Catholic accidentally disappeared and that év 
opiate. "Ei@éow was conjecturally inserted in 
its place, the determining consideration being that 
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Paul must surely, once at least in his life, have written a 
letter to his beloved Ephesians. If Marcion read év 
Aaodtkelg insteaa o7 gv ’"Edéow, it was only because he 
thought this a preferable conjecture ; what he had in 
his mind was Col. 416, where an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans is spoken of, which the Colossians also are bidden 
obtain a reading of. The letter alluded to must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with that to the 
Colossians; we may venture to conjecture that the then 
conditions in Laodicea were very similar to those in 
Colossae, so that on the present assumption the corre- 
spondences between the two letters become easily 
explicable. Tychicus then also will become the bearer 
of both letters. Only, on the other side again, it is not 
easy to understand in this case how it is that Paul treats 
the Colossians with so much greater intimacy and 
cordiality than he treats their neighbours the Laodiceans ; 
how, further, he should invite comparisons by bidding 
the churches exchange letters with each other; and, 
lastly, how in spite of the labonr expended in behalf of 
the Laodiceans by Epaphras (Col. 413), Paul should not 
think it necessary to enclose a greeting from him. 

The attitude of Ephesians, with its absence of explicit 
and detailed reference to the circumstances and stage of 
growth of its readers, is, on the assumption of its being 
a Pauline letter, intelligible only if its destination excluded 
such individual reference; in other words, if it was really 
not addressed to any one church, but was a circular 
intended for a number of Gentile Christian chnrches (in 
the present case in Asia Minor, or, more precisely, in 
Phrygia)!—which Tychicus on the occasion of his 
journey to Colosse was to visit, conveying to them at 
the same time also a direct message from the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. It is not, after all, beyond 
possibility, however, that Ephesians may be the epistle 
referred to in Col. 416; for there it is called, not the 
epistle 7¢ Laodicea, but the epistle from Laodicea, by 
which expression may have been intended nothing more 
than a copy of Ephesians to be obtained at Laodicea. 
In the original superscription, if this be so, we may sup- 
pose Paul to have named the province or provinces to 
the churches of which he wished to address himself (cp 
r Pet. 11x)’; the epistle would then have an almost 
‘catholic’ character, and, in point of fact, next to 
Colossians, 1 Peter, of all the other NT epistles, is the 
one that comes nearest Ephesians in substance. 

The whole preceding discussion (§ 13 /) falls to the 
ground if, as was done by the Titbingen school and still 
is done by many recent writers, the 
Pauline authorship is denied. ‘The ex- 
ternal testimony is the best possible: 
from Marcion's time onwards the epistle is included in 
all lists of Paul's writings, and from the second century 
onwards the citations from it are exceptionally frequent. 
On the other hand, in form and style it is removed still 
fnrther than Colossians from the manner of the earlier 
epistles of Paul; the number of draé Aeydueva is 
astonishingly great ; whilst in Paul the devil is called 
Satan, here (Eph.427 612) he is called é&&8odos or 
(22)* prince of the kingdom of the air’ ;# the structure 
of the sentences is strikingly lumbering; substantives 
closely allied in meaning are constantly linked together 
by prepositions—especially ¢»—or by the use of the 
genitive, an expedient that conduces neither to freedom 
nor to clearness of style. At the same time the epistle 
has a number of characteristically Pauline expressions, 
including some that do not occur in Colossians, and at 
every step genuinely Pauline turns of thought are 
recalled. 

The absence of concrete details in Ephesians has al- 
ready been noted ; but, if it be true that we have here 
a circular letter, the standards which we might apply 
to Corinthians or Philippians cease to be applicable. 


15. Genuine- 
ness. 


1 So, long ago, Usher; and, recently, Lightfoot. 
2 In Paul he is called aiso, however, BeAtap (2 Cor, 615) and 
‘the god of this world’ (2. 44). See BELIAL. 
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Peculiarities in statement of individual doctrines or 
in theological outlook generally, indifference of attitude 
upon controverted points of the Pauline period, and 
a preference for the ideas of the old Catholicism that 
was beginning to take shape cannot be denied; but here 
again, as with Colossians, the case is met if we 
postulate a growth in the apostle himself, under the 
influence of new conditions. We fail to find in the 
epistle any direct evidence that the writer is a man 
of the second Christian generation, addressing men 
who have been born Christians; on the contrary, the 
readers are addressed as persons who had formerly been 
heathens. 

The main obstacle to the traditional view of the 
authorship of the epistle is found in 41z 22035. In 
4xz, in the enumeration of church 
officers, the peculiar spiritual gifts to 
which so great prominence is given in 1 Cor, 12 f. 
are almost entirely passed over; in 220 it is the glory of 
the Church that she is ‘built on the foundation of 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner stone,' and in 35, as if there had never been any 
such thing as a dispute in Jerusalem or in Antioch, the 
present time is spoken of as that in which the Gentiles’ 
equality in privilege has been ‘spiritually revealed to 
his holy apostles and prophets.’ In the mouth of the 
apostle who has devoted the unremitting efforts of a 
lifetime to the establishment of this equality of privilege, 
this last expression has a peculiar sound. In a disciple 
of the apostle, on the other hand, — onewho has in view 
the accomplished fact, the one and indivisible Church 
for which all the apostles and prophets are equally 
sacred authorities—the phrases quoted are natural 
enough; and on the whole the hypothesis that a Pauline 
Christian, intimately familiar with the Pauline epistles, 
especially with Colossians, writing about go A.D., has 
in Ephesians sought to put in a plea for the true catholi- 
cism in the meaning of Paul, and in his name, is free 
from any serious difficulty. It is very hard to decide; 
perhaps the question ought to be left open as not yet 
ripe for settlement, and Ephesians in the meantime used 
only with caution when the Pauline system is being 
construed. 

Like the Pauline epistles in general, Colossians and 
Ephesians are among the best preserved parts of the NT. 

They have hardly at all been subjected 
cbt: andEbh 


to ‘ smoothing * revision; the majority 
* of the variants (which, it must be said, 
are very numerous) are clearly mere copyists' errors. 
At the same time the readings vacillate at several 
important points—e.g., (Eph. 39) between xowvovia 
and olxovoyia, (Col. 218) between & ph édpaxey and & 
édpaxev, (Col. 313) between ypiords and xvpios. Influence 
of the text of Ephesians upon Colossians can be some- 
times traced—e.g., Col. 36, has been supplied from Eph. 
56. The obscurity of many of the sentences may have 
helped to protect them from gratuitous change; in any 
case the exegete of either epistle has a much harder 
task than the text-critic. 


H. J. Holtzmann, Aritik der Epheser u. Kolosserbrigfe, 
('72), a most careful comparison of ‘the two letters with each 
. other and with those Pauline epistles of 

18. Literature. which the genuineness may he regarded as 
certain. Holtzmann’s hypothesis is that in 

Colossians we have a genuine epistle of Paul to Colossee, which 
has been expanded by later interpolations ; the interpolator is 
the author of the epistle to the Ephesians, — a Gentile Christian, 
of Pauline training, who belonged to the post-aposfolic age. 
Alb. Kipper, Der Brief an die Colosser (82), and Der Brief 
an die Epheser (‘91), a very thorough if somewhat stiff exposi- 
tion : Colossians is held to he genuine, Ephesians not. H. v. 
Soden in /P7, 1885, pp. 320%, 497 7, $72, 7 and 1887, 103. 7%, 
4327. substantially accepted Holtzmann’s hypothesis, and in the 
fC (gr) has given a luminous commentary. H. Oltramare, 
Comm. sur les Epitres de S.Paul aux Colossiens, aux Eph. et 
Phil., 3 vols. 1891-92, maintains the genuineness of both 
epistles. In 'the case of Colossians this had already been 
argued most brilliantly by J. B. Lightfoot (S#, Paul's Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philenron, 1875, 8th ed. 1886). “J. Mac- 
herson in Commentary on St. Paul's Ep. to the Ephesians, 
bo2), has sought with a painstaking care, worthy of Lightfoot 
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himself, to vindicate tradition and solve the difficulties of the 
epistle. Er. Haupt (dieGefangenschaftsbriefs, 1899, an entirely 
new recast of the Arit.-Axeget. Komm. of H, A. W. Meyer) 
takes, as regards the genuineness, a position similar to that of 
the present article, but decides against the Roman origin and 
in favour of Czsarea, Some new points of view are offered in 
Zahn’s Zizi, id. N.T., 1897, 310-398, hoth on the question of 
introduction and on details of exegesis. The once justly 
Popular commentaries of Ellicott (’55} and Harless (and ed. 
58) on Ephesians are now somewhat out of date. See also 
the (posthumous) Prolegomena to the Epp. to the Romans and 
Ephesians ('95) by Prof. J. A. Hort ; and T. K. Abhott, Cozzne. 
on Ephesians and Colossians ('97). A. J. 


“COLOURS. If in certain branches of art the ancient 
Hebrews fell far behind their contemporaries, they were 
+42, not without artistic feeling; if they had 
1. Artistic no drama, they were not devoid of dra- 
feeling, maticinstinct(CaNTICLEs,l 7; POETICAL 
LITERATURE, § 5}; and if, through no inherent fault 
of their own, they were unable to attain any degree of 
competency in the highest form of art, yet they had, as 
their poetry shows, a very real appreciation of the 
sublime and beautiful. The neglect to cultivate this 
taste was a necessary consequence of the effort to fulfil 
.the ancient command in Ex. 204,—a command which 
would of course apply as much to painting as to sculp- 
ture—and of the monotheism to which they subse- 
quently attained. (See Ruskin, Two Paths, 7 fi; 
Perrot'and Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, 
Judea, etc., 11x f- ; and cp ATHENS, § 1.)4 
A simple style of decoration and the use of some of 
the dves and dvcd stuffs they may indeed have learned 
1 g When, however, 
2. Decoration. Me Bossi ateiters wish to describe 
the decorations of an ideal sanctuary, they are obliged 
to borrow their ideas of ornament from Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, or Greece. (See Wornum, zalysts of 
Ornament, 51 7., and cp ISRAEL, § 67.) Character- 
istic of this style of decoration was a love of costly 
display combined with brilliancy of colour (Analysis of 
Ornament, 5, and BABYLONIA, § 18, AssyRIA, § 10, 
Eaypt, § 36). From these countries, then, in which 
art was the ally, if not the offspring, of idolatry. came 
the practice of decorating sculpture in the round with 
bold colours and costly raiment,? a practice condemnecl 
by Ezekiel (2314) as being an insult to Yahwe. That 
such cases, however, were exceptional among the 
Hebrews appears probable from the fact that their 
language contains no words for ‘paint,’ ‘ painting,’ 
and ‘painter’ (see PAINT). Nor does this striking 
phenomenon stand alone. It is also noteworthy that in 
the original texts no term is found to express that 
property of light known to us as colour, 
When a Hebrew writer wishes to compare one object 
with another in respect to its colour he finds it necessary 


to use the word ‘ayzz (ry ‘ eye’) in the 

vocR ROH, sense of appearance. So in Lev. 135: 
the plague is spoken of as changing ‘its 

appearance' (EV, here and in the following examples, 'colour') 
and in Nu. 117 the appearance of nianna is described as being 
like the appearance (so here RV) of bdellium. The same wore 
is used of the appearance of wine (Prov.23 31), of amber (Ez 
1427 82), of burnished brass (Ez.17 Dan. 106), of a beryl (Ez 
116106), and of crystal (Ez.122). Certainly the’ tern 
colour occurs frequently in the EV; but in such case: 
the translation is seldom warranted by the original text 
In the Apocrypha, on the other hand, a word does once 
occur (xp@ua, Wisd. 154) with reference to a paintec 


1 On the natural stages in the ‘ expression of the imagination, 
see Shelley's Defence of Poetry, parti, deg. 

2 Already the poet who sang of the glorious victory ove 
Sisera knew of dyed stuffs (D’yay beh, and seems to assum: 
that Israel could be expected to provide its enemies with boot: 
of this kind (Judg. 530). Of what colours, however, this stui 
was composed is not stated; nor is it said with what colours th 
needlework (DP, cp 1Ch. 292 Ez. 17 3) mentioned in the sam 


passage was embroidered. See EMBROIDERY. 

3 For specimens of early Gr. coloured figures see Ohnefalsck 
Richter, Ay/vos, die Bibel und Homer, Tafel-Band, Ixviii, an: 
cp the notes in Text-Band, 917,418. 
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nage; but in this instance the term denotes rather the 
aint or pigment used. 

Just as the want of a word to express the idea of 
painting’ tends to prove that the art was very little 
ultivated, so also the want of a word for colour (found 
1 Syriac gawnd, Arabic lawn, Egyptian! ize) 
aturally suggests that colonrs were not much talked 
bout by the Hebrews. This inference could indeed 
1e shown to be unwarrantable if we found many names 
for different colours, and could prove 
archzeologically that many colours 
vere in use. When, however, we come to examine the 
Tebrew colour-terms— and this applies also to those in 
ise among the Greeks and the Romans?—at any rate in 
viblical times, we find that very few of them are real 
olour-terms at all, such terms being used as denote 
ather a contrast between light and darkness, brightness 
md dimness, than what we commonly understand by 
olour.  Still,,if colours are not sharply distinguished 
n the languages of the ancient world it does not follow 
hat the Hebrews and: other primitive races were unable 
o distinguish shades of colour for which their language 
yossessed no distinct terms, or that they were, at least 
vith respect to certain colours, colour-blind.# 

It is not so much a question of deficiency of colour-sense (as 
vas contended some years ago) as of an undeveloped colour- 
rocabulary. (See Del. Jzis, 20, and Benzinger, Avc#, under 
Farben 5 also Grant'Allen, Colour Sense, chaps. 1113.) If 
solour-blind people arc in common life able to nxe correctly the 
yames of colours that they do not see, so conversely a people 
nay be able to discriminate colours for which their language 
qas not set apart names.4_ Besides, it now seems clear that 
2ven the lower animals are sensitive to colour (see Grant Allen, 
zat 5Clodd, The Story of Creation, 87 f.; and cp Drummond, 
Ascent ef Man, 165 7., Montaigne, Essays [Cotton], 1394[’72]). 

From the use of the terms which the Hebrews did 
possess, we are led to conclude that one and the same 

5. Scarcit word was used to denote several shades 

f 3 1col Y of one colour; the context or object to 
9 reacorour which the colour was applied affording 
the clue as to the particular shade in- 
tended. Sometimes, however, in order to distinguish 
the shade of colour quite unmistakably, the thing 
described is compared with another object of which the 
colour in question is peculiarly characteristic (cp Eng. 
salmon-pink, emerald-green, etc.). 

It is indeed remarkable how few real colour-terms 
occur in the OT. Only three of the natural colours are 
distinguished by names, while for blue and yellow dis- 
tinct terms are entirely wanting. The deficiency, how- 
ever, is made up for by the use of the terms expressing 
degrees of light or dark; and in addition to these are 
found artificial colonrs with the name of the object from 
which they were derived like our crimson, cochineal, 
indigo, etc. Substances, 'too, of which a particular 
colour was characteristic, may have been used to repre- 
sent the colonr itself (like Eng. orange, etc.). 

It will be convenient to group and examine the words 
employed under the following headings; terms ex- 

«@_ pressing (1) light and degrees of light, 

a (2) darkness and degrees of dark, (3) 

; natural colours, (4) variegated surfaces, 
(5} pigments, (6)objects. Finally, it will be necessary 
to point out instances in which the EV expresses or 
implies a reference to colour where no'such reference 

1 Cp za, which means originally ‘skin ’ 'complexion.' 

2 Cp De Quincey, Autobiography, note'to chap. on Laxton; 
‘The truth is, colours were as loosely and latitudinarially 
distinguished by the Greeks and Romans as degrees of affinity 
and consanguinity are everywhere.’ See further Smith's Dic#. 
of Class, Antigg., s.v. ‘ colores,’ and Robertson Smith in Nature, 

ec. 6th, 1877. 

3 Broadly speaking we may say that all people see alike. 
Where, however, as in the case of artists, the colour-sense has 
been specially trained, colours are seen differently. Colour- 
blindness_can only he regarded as a disease. [Cp Ruskin, 
Modern Painters, new ed. in small form (’e7), 172, § 6.1 

4 Even the modern Englishman does not 1s: more than ahout 
half a dozen colour-names (red, yellow, green, blue, pink, gray, 
brown, white. and black), though he is quite able to distinguish 
many other shades of colour for which the English dictionary 
has names, as well as probably others for which it has none. 
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necessarily exists. Except in the case of (5) and (6)it 
is impossible to arrive at very definite conclusions, the 
interpretation being based mainly on philological con- 
siderations. 

(1} Light and degrees of light.— The word ny, sah, 
(from mnx, Syr. se#, 'to shine'), used in Cant. 510 to 

denote the glow of a healthy complexion 

7. Degrees of and fae 'white' in ibe EV. ficins 

light. primarily glowing or glistening (cp its 

use in Jer. 4:1, if the text is correct, of a wind [AV 

‘dry,’ RV ‘hot’], in Is. 184 of heat [EV ‘clear’], and 

in 324 as an adverb [ning EV 'plainly']). @ repre- 

sents it in Cant. by Xevxds, a word which originally con- 

tained a similar idea, as is shown by its use in Mt. 172 
Mk. 93 and LIr. 929. 

Similarly thy, 4267, seems to mean literally * dazzling,’ 
though in Judg.510 it is applied to asses of a light 
colour, perhaps reddish-white (cp Ass, col. 344, n. 2). 
What particular shade of colour the word denotes in 
this passage is doubtful ; but Moore may be right when, 
following A. Muller (Das Lied der Deborah), he supposes 
it to be ‘ gray or tawny inclining to red.' &®’s rendering, 
peonuBpias, is amere-guess, intended to connect the word 
with g-jy (cp Jer. 2016@). A derivative (any) from the 
same root is traditionally found in Ez. 2718 (108 7g, 
EV ‘white wool'; but see JAVAN), and probably also 
the name Zohar (Gen. 4610 sny; see NAMES, § 66) 
is to be derived from the same root. 

The term any, sihdbh (from aay, Ar. sahiba), * glitter- 
ing like gold,’ starts with the same idea. It is used of 
leprous hair in Lev. 133032 36, where the EV represents 
it by ‘ yellow,’ and in Ezr. 827 the Hophal participle of 
the same root is applied to ‘ brass” (AV ¢ fine copper,’ 
RV ‘bright brass'). In Lev. 133032 @ translates it by 
EavOifwr, and in 1336 by £av@5s, whereas in Ezra 827 
(=x Esd. 857) it would seem to render by o7i\Bwr 
[BAL] To express ‘brilliant,’ as contrasted with 
‘white,’ the NT employs Aaparpés in Lk. 232: (EV 
‘gorgeous '), Acts1030 (EV ‘bright'), Ja. 22 (AV 
‘goodly,, RV 'fine'), Rev. 156 (AV ‘white,’ RV 
‘bright'), and Rev.198 (AV ‘white,’ RV ‘bright '). 
In Acts1030 Ja. 22 Rev. 156 the Vulgate translates the 
word by candidus. 

(2) Darkness and degrees of dark.—To express the 
idea of darlrness the term hy, Schor (from sp, Syr. 
Shar, ‘to be black’) is employed. It 
8. Degrees of is used of the aoek hes ie ale pibae 

dark. rising (Lev.133137), of a sunburnt 
skin or complexion (Job30 30, éoxérwrat [BK], peuedd- 
pwrat [A]; Cant.15), and of dark horses (Zech.62); 
and a diminutive form smn, “Zarhdr, is applied in 
Cant. 1 6(@ peuedavwpévy) to dark ringlets. When it is 
desired to express a particularly dark' colour another 
substantive is sometimes added, as ‘ oven-black,' Lam. 
5x0 (of skin; @ &s xNBavos émedubOy), ‘ raven-black,' 
Cant.511 (of hair), and in the NT ‘sackcloth-black' 
(Rev. 612). In the EV Saher is represented by ‘ black,' 
and in & and NT by pwédas. From the same root are 
derived “inv, or (Lam. 48; see COAL, § 1), and prob- 
ably nw, Sihor (Josh. 18 3), another name for the Nile 
(see SHIHOR). 

Another word pin; 2é (from pin=nopn), applied to 
sheep whose wool has been scorched by the sun, 
though really meaning simply ‘dark,’ may be trans- 
lated 'brown,' as is done by AV in Gen.3032f. 35 40. 
In @ it is rendered by @atds and once (v. 40) by 
wotxtdos.2 To express the idea of gloom and sorrow 


1 The Heb. has 1733 nrnon Dw aw Jayp nYyn3 yoo 
For this 1 Esd. has Kal oxevn xaAKd dnd yadxod xpyorod ariA- 
Bovra oxevy Séxa [B] and x. o, x. dd xX. xpnorod oriABovros 
xpvoedods 6kadvo [1]. 

2 There is also a form 3, Aawri (Job35 plur. constr. 
[@ om.]) which occurs in Job (AV blackness), and has often 
been connected with an Aram. root , A 9; ‘to be black.' BDB, 
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we meet with the root sp, 4ddkar, which has the 
srimary meaning ‘ to be dirty.' Thus it can be applied 
‘o the turbid water of a brook (Job616), to a sorrowful 
countenance (Jer.821), to mourning garments (142), 
and even to gates of a mourning city JJer.142} and to 
-he heavens (Jer.428 1 K. 1845). In Is. 503 a derivative 
‘myp) from the same root is used of the mourning garb 
of the heavens (EV ‘ blackness’). To the same root 
ilso probably belong the names Kedar (33) Gen. 2513) 
and Kidron (jimp 2S.1523; see NAMES, § roa). 
Further, qwn, hasak, ‘to be dark,' a word generally 
used of the darlrness of approaching night (cp Job 
186 Is. 530), is used in Lam, 517 of the eyes becoming 
dim, in Ps. 6924 of their becoming blind; and in Lam, 
48 the same term is applied to a dark complexion. 
This root gives us the common word for ‘ darkness' 
(qvn). Both sp and gvin are represented in @ by oxord- 
few, cxorodv, cuvcxordtey : and yin also by cxorigev. 
Finally, to this class belong also apparently soon, 
hakhitlé (Gen. 4912, G®4 yapomotot) and paddon, 
hakhliluth (Prov.2329 @884, correctly wedcol) : both of 
them seem to refer to the aziZ (EV ‘ red’) appearance of 
the eyes after excessive drinking (cp the name Hachilah 
[nb-an 1S. 2319], and see NAMES, § 102). 
(3) Natural colours. — Under this heading are included 
those Hebrew words which more closely resemble our 
9, Natural natural colour-terms. There are three 
classes: (u) white, (8) red, (y) green. 
colours: It is doubtless true that primarily white 
WHITE. 7 . 
denoted simply purity, green paleness, and 
red depth of light; but the use to which the words are 
applied shows that the Hebrews attached to them fairly 
definite ideas of colour. 
(a} White is commonly represented by 12%) libhdn, 


Thus it is used of the colour of goats (Gen.3035 37), of 
teeth (49 12), of manna (Ex. 16 3z), of leprous hair (Lev. 133 
1020 f.), of the leprous spot (Lev.1824 38 f), of garments 
(Eccl. 98), and of horses (Zech.18 636). Here also, as 
with the shades of dark, different shades of colonr seem 
to be.clearly distinguished, as * milk-white' (Gen. 4912), 
‘ coriander-seed white’ (Ex.1631), ‘snow-white’ (Nu. 
1210 2 K. 527 Ps. 6814 Is.1x8), and in the NT ‘ wool- 
white’ (Rev. 114), 'bright-white' (Mt. 172 Llc. 929), 
and ‘harvest-white' (Jn.435). We even find in Lev. 
13 39 a compound expression (niagd nina) used to describe 
a shade of white (AV ‘ darkish white,’ RV ‘dull white’). 

From the same Hebrew root seem to be derived the names 
Laban G25 Gen. 2429), Lihni (ya Ex. 617), Lihnah (s395 
Josh. 1029; but see Lipnan), Lebanah (min> Ez, 245), and 
Lebanon Gisab 1 K.520[6]), so-called either on account of its 
snow-capped peak or from the colour of its stone, as well as the 
substantives 9325, /edhdnah 'moon' (Ca. 610, ayab, “bhneh, 
‘white - poplar’ (Gen. 3037), and, possibly, aa, lebhéncth, 


‘brick’ (Ex. 114 5 see, however, Brick, § 1, n.). See Names, 
§§ 66, 102. 


The corresponding root in Aramaic is yn, Rar, which 
in Is. 2922 is used (asa verb) of the face becoming pale 
with shame, and in Dan. 79 of a snow-white garment. 
Both these words are usually represented in @ by Xeuvxds 
(cp, however, Gen. 8037 where xXAwpés=725), and, more- 
over, there occurs in the Apocrypha a word \etxwua 
which is used of a disease of the eyes (Tob. 2 10 31768 11 
833, but in Ecclus. 43 18 Aevxdrns, Heb. 77). 


To the same class, perhaps, belongs also ~p, Gen. 
4016, In the RV it is translated ‘ white bread' ; but from 
what follows in the context the word would seem to refer, 
not to the contents of the baskets, but to the baskets 
themselves (AV ‘ white baskets '). Finally, to express 
the idea of the hair becoming grayish-white through old 
age, there is the root yy, 52 (18.122 Job1510), 


however, appends a query, and Che. denies the existence of 
a_root 99 in OT Pxpositor, June 1897, p. 406; /QA, July 
1897, p. 575). Cp Ecipse, CHEMarRIM. ‘ 
Robes of state seem to have been of white as well as of 
urple (see below, § 15). CpJos. Ant. xvii, 83, viii, 7 3, xix. 82; 
ate 11 ; see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 8 380 [ET6104}. 
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whence the derivative npy, shah, ‘gray hair’ (Gen. 
4238 442931 Deut. 3225 Hos.79 Prov. 2029) or ‘old 
age’ (Is.464). In @ it is usually represented correctly 
by aodud, or 76 “yijpas. 

(8) Perhaps the most clearly distinguished of the 
natural colours, as being the colour of blood, was red, to 

10. Red. °XPress which the Hebrews commonly used 

bd * the root pix, ’ddkam. That it denoted a 
brilliant hue is evident from the fact that Isaiah uses 
the verb nwa in the sense of becoming like scarlet 
(ybin, see below, § x4), and the Priestly Code speaks of 
skins dyed red (DIN), The adjective DN, ’ddhom, is 
applied to blood in 2 K. 822, to blood-stained apparel 
in Is.632; and verbal forms, to a blood-besmeared 
shield (pap) in Nah. 24[3], and to wine (oiwn’) in Prov. 
2331. That the root, however, was also employed to 
describe other colours of a reddish hue is apparent 
from its use as applied to a heifer (Nu.192) or a horse 
(Zech.18), to a reddish-brown (pix, Gen. 2525 1 S. 
161z;1 cp Lam. 47, Cant. 510, and see GOLIATH, § 2, n. ) 
skin, as well as to reddish or brownish-yellow lentils 
(Gen. 2530). The Priestly Code uses also a diminutive 
form (pipix) to express merely ‘reddish,’ applying it to 
the colour of the leprous spot (Lev. 131924) or sore 
(Lev.13 42 f-). 

From the same root are derived the names Edom (B58 Gen. 
2530), Admah (mpqx Gen. 10z9), and Adummim (pp Josh. 
157 1817 5 see NAMES, § 102) as well as the precious stone 
called nuk (see Rusy and Precious STONES). To DAN 
*adhom, corresponds muppds (lit. ‘having the colour of fire’) in 
G and NT; and in Mt, 1623 we find the verb muppdgew 
used of the sky. 

Other roots, however, besides this are occasionally employed to 
designate this colour. Thus the root Pi, hweag, which usually 
conveys the idea of * acidity, fermentation,‘ seems to be used in Is. 
631 to denote a colour 5 and the context requires a blood- or 
wine-like appearance (cp Eng. sorrel, (1) from sur=sour and 
(2) from savr=reddish-brown). o»ypx in Zech. 67 is also, from 
the context, possibly to be read O'spn (Che.); cp Ges.-Buhl, 
$0. VIDN- The root qpn,° Aamar "to be red,’ is traced by some 
in Ps.759, and, with more justice, in Job1616 (Pé'al‘al form). 
Tothis class we may also probably assign py, Sarak, ‘reddish. 
brown’ (cp Ar. askaru, ‘a sorrel-horse,’ and Heb. p’)+-a term 
used in Zecb. 1 8 of a horse. 

(y)The third natural colour term describes, those 
uncertain hues—colours which it has, in all ages, 

been found difficult to distinguish — that 

11. Green waver between blue, yellow, and green. 
hues. In Hebrew the adjective employed (from 
py, ‘to be pale,’ cp Assyr. ardku, ‘to grow pale’ 
lof the face], arku, ‘yellow,’ and Aram. 74, ‘tc 
be pale’) can be applied to the colour of vegeta- 
tion (Job 398 2K. 1926 Is. 3727); and a substan- 
tive py, yerez, derived from the same root denotes 
vegetable produce in general. As, moreover, the root 
idea of the word was originally, like that of yAwpés 
its Greek equivalent, merely paleness or faintness oi 
colour, a derivative (px) can be used to describe a 


panic-stricken countenance (Jer. 306) or the fading colour 


of decaying vegetation (Deut. 2822 Amos 49 Hag. 217). 


Further, to express simply ‘ palish,’ a diminutive form 
(pipy} can be used of plague spots (Lev. 1849 14 
37) or of the appearance of gold (Ps. 6813).4 On the 
word prin, 2ards (/ pan ‘to be yellow?’ ; cp NAMES, 
§ 66) which is applied to gold (Ps. 6814, etc.) and seems 
to denote a shade of yedlaw, see GOLD. 

(4) Variegated suxfaces.—A few words occur which 
though their precise meaning is uncertain, undoubted11 

1 Che., D8Y 3098; cp Lam. 47(£xg, T.,Aug. 1899). If 


however, 1 S.16 12 refers, not to David’s complexion, but to th 
colour of his hair, the word will then mean ‘reddish.’ 


2 Unless we point D1N7 (see Esav, § D. 

3 From this root some derive IM, Aémar, ‘asphalt,’ “ph, homer 
‘clay,’ WOM, gyakmitr, ‘roebuck.’ 

4 Cp Me-JarKon (a doubtful place-name in Josh. 1946). 
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enote a parti-coloured appearance of some kind: 
‘ their employment being for the most 

2. Variegated part restricted to the description of 
surfaces. animals. Of these the term rendered in 
iV by ‘ringstraked ’ and applied to goats (apy, ‘akodh, 
ien. 30 3539 f. 3181012), probably has reference to 
‘hite stripes on an otherwise dark skin ; that translated 
speckled’ (rps, za#edh, Gen. 3032 f. 35 39 318 1012} to 


ght spots on a dark skin ; and that represented by 
grisled’ (743, barédh) and used of both goats (Gen. 31 
922} and horses (Zech. 6 36) to light patches on a dark 
kin. The last word would, therefore, probably corre- 
pond to our gzedald. 
In Jer. 129(RV) we meet with the phrase ‘a speckled ($3y) bird 
f prey.’ The commentators have sought to justify and explain 
+; but it remains improbable.1 A comhination of different 
olours is expressed in Gen. 3032 7% by andy, 1alit’, probably 
besprinkled,* ‘.flecked’ (cp sAavsuzs), The same term is used in 
tzek, 1616 of the dyed stuffs of many colours with which other 
reoples were wont to decorate their shrines. 
5) Pigments. — The Hebrews knew and made use of 
everal pigments, three of which were derived from 
: These three dyes were all 
13. Pigments” AMM Sctured by- the Phoenicians -: the 
me ‘scarlet’ or ‘crimson’ (whence its Gr. name gowwt- 
cobv and Lat. phanicivm), from an insect (coccus) 
vhich gave its name to a species of oak on which it 
vas found (flex coccifera) ; the other two from a slimy 
secretion found in a special gland of a species of shell- 
ish called Murex trunculus and Murex brandaris. 
3y infusing the insect (coccus) in boiling water a 
yeautiful red dye was produced, superior in effect and 
lurability to cochineal; the other dyes when applied 
© articles became at first of a whitish colour, but 
ander the influence of sunlight changed to yellowish 
zreenish and finally to purple, the purple being red or 
due according to the species of shell-fish employed. 
These three colours were held in high estimation by the 
ancients on accdunt of both their brilliancy and their 
costliness. The purple-blue is translated ‘blue’ in the 
EV, but must have corresponded rather to our véode#, by 
which it is once rendered in the AV (Esth.16 and in the 
margin 815). The Hebrews knew no blue colour with which 
to compare it, and hence it is said in Bevachozh1 2 that ‘purple- 
blue is like the sea, and the sea is like the plants, and the plants 
are like the firmament of heaven’ (see also Menach, 4, and cp 
Del. in PR} iv. 488, /r7s, 18, and the articles PURPLE, 
SCARLET, BLUE, CRIMSON). 
(a) To designate the first of the dyes mentioned 
above, the Hebrews sometimes used simply poin, told’, 
14, ‘worm,’ just as we speak of crimson 
Scarlet. (fr. he kirmiz= Sansk: krimi) and 
cochineal (really a term denoting the insect Coccus cacti 
found in Mexico). Thus it is used in Is. 1x8 as the 
most natural example of a glaring and indelible dye, 
and in Lam. 45 (where @%2 gives the simple term 
xéxxos, ‘berry’ [A, xé\rwyv], the insect being regarded in 
early times as a species of berry) of princely raiment 
It even occurs as a verbal derivative (orybni, Nah. 23 
[a]; G éumattovras) with the meaning ‘to be clothed 
in scarlet’ (see, however, DRESS, § 3, n.). More 
often, however, the form nydin, tola‘ath, is found 
with the addition, either before or after it, of the 
word Ww, Sént—a. word which has been derived 
from the root ny, SGndh (cp Assyr. Sénéttu, pos- 
sibly fr. faz@), supposed to mean ‘to glitter,” and 
is thought to refer to the brilliant colour derived from 
the yin. In this form it is mentioned as a costly pos- 
session (Ex.3523), and as being, therefore, suitable 
for an offering (Ex. 254 356 Lev. 144 [“n ‘w] 6495152 
[nq 2x7] Nu. 196 [nm +]), for the hangings (Ex. 2636 
1 @® omjrasoy baivns (BNQ ; but Ayoray [A]). yiay seems to 
be an old word for hyaena (see ZEBOIM). omA.=nryp, which 
may have been miswritten nyt, out of which we may deduce 
a false reading MB (see Siegf.-Sta., sv, UY). 
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27663637 8818}, for the ephod (Ex. 2856 3928), for the 
priests’ girdle (Ex. 288 89329), for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), and for the embroidered. pomegranates (Ex. 
2833 8924), etc. In Ecclus. 4521, also, it is used of 
some kind of embroidered work (Gr. kexAwopery KoKKw ; 
vet. Lat. tertococco). A thread of this colour—expressed 
by Sanz alone —was commonly used in the times of the 
Jahvist as a mark (Gen. 382830; Josh. 221, JE), and 
the single term is employed in two poetical passages 
(2S.124, where the maidens of Israel are called upon 
to lament Saul, who used to clothe them in scarlet; 
and Ca. 43) as equivalent to the'longer expression. In 
the acrostic on the ‘ Capable Woman" the same word 
is used in the plural (maw, Sanim}) to describe the warm 


clothing provided against the cold of winter (Prov. 
3l1z21), and in Is. 118 to denote probably scarlet-stuff as 
distinguished from the dye itself (ybim). As a substitute 


for these expressions we find the Chronicler using a 
word by 3, karmil (2 Ch. 2714 314, cp Ex. 3635), 
derived from the Persian (Airm, '‘aworm,' see CRIMSON, 
and cp above). In @ xéxxivos is chosen to represent 
all these expressions, and there can be no doubt that 
where the same word occurs in the NT it. denotes this 
dye (Mt. 27 28 Heb. 919 Rev. 1734 181216). 

Later OT writers knew of another pigment of a 
like shade of colour, called wy, sasér (EV‘ vermilion’) 
— perhaps oxide of lead (cp @ ptAros and see Riehm, 
AWB 'Mennig'). It was used for painting ceilings 
(Jer.2234, & ytdros) and images (Ezek. 2314, & ypadis). 

(8} The Purple-blue (ndan, tékhéleth, Assyr. ta-kil-tu) 
and Purple-red (an, ‘argaman, Bib. Aram. PR, 
Assyr. argamannu) dyed stuffs also figure 
largely in the decoration of the Taber- 
nacle and the priestly robes; but they can hardly have 
been known as earlyas the scarlet (cp CANTICLES, § 15), 
their employment being characteristic of P and later 
writers. They also can be used for an offering (Ex. 
354 856), as being a valuable possession (Ex.3523), 
as well as for the curtains (Ex. 261 868), for the veil 
(Ex.263:x 3635). for the hangings (Ex. 2636 2716 3637 
3818), for the priest's ephod (Ex.2863892)}, for the 
girdle (Ex. 288 89529), and for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), etc. A late prophet knows both colours 
as part of the splendour of heathen worship (Jer. 1.09). 
It seems natural also to another late writer to assume 
that the Midianitish chiefs would wear robes of purple- 
red (Judg.826); and Ezekiel tells how the robes of 
purple-blue worn by the Assyrians had struck the im- 
agination of the women of Israel (236), whilst he also 
knows (277) of purple-blue and purple-red from 
ELIsHAH (g.v.). In Ecclus., too, both dyes are men- 
tioned {4510} as occupying a prominent place in the 
raiment of Moses, and in 630 ribbons of purple-blue 
are said to form part of the adornment of Wisdom. 
On the defeat of Gorgias dyed stuffs of both colours 
were taken by Judas Maccabzeus among the spoil 
(1 Macc. 423). Of the two purples red seems to 
have been preferred. Solomon's ‘ seat of purple’ (Cant. 
310) is perhaps due to error (see PURPLE); but purple 
robes of office were common. Judas was struck by the 
fact that the Romans, notwithstanding their power and 
riches, were not clothed in purple (1 Macc. 8:4). When, 
however, Alexander appoints Jonathan high priest, he 
sends him a purple-red robe (10206264 [KV]) ; so like- 
wise Antiochns when he confirms him in the office (1 158). 
On the other hand, when the treachery of Andronicus 
is discovered, he is at once deprived of the purple robe 
(2 Macc. 438}. Similarly in the N Tin Mt. 27 28 (xAapds 
xoxxivn) Mk. 1517 (woppipa} and Jn. 192 (iudrioy 
woppupotv), the red-purple robe is used as a mock 
image of majesty; while in Lk.1639 (rop@ipa) it is 
one of the characteristics of a rich man. In Rev. 174 


15, Purples, 


1 G buocds (v. 22) however suggests DW ‘double.’ 
Schleusner, Gra., Che. 


So Vg. 
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(moppupoby xai xéxxivov) it is part of the attire of the 
great harlot, and in 1812 (wop@tpas) is referred to as 
valuable merchandise (cp also v. 16 ropgupoty), It is 
also worthy of note that one of Paul's converts made 
her living by selling this dye (roppupérwAus, Acts 1 6x4). 
In Cant. 76 the hair of the bride seems to be compared 
with purple (jorns), and Greek parallels for this are 
quoted. The comparison, however, can hardly be 
trusted, for =p joss Wwe nbn is a dittogram of qwxn 
bonaa soy which precedes. Each form of the clause 
seems to be more correct in one half than the other. 
Read, perhaps, with Cheyne ‘ The locks of thy head are 
like Carmel (bo 29); they are pleasant (npyx) as an 
orchard of pomegranates' (see GALLERY, Z). yoa in 
joxN2 is plainly some word which should follow basa; 
robabl Moya. (written ‘py3, and corrnpted wi; c 

AIR, § 1). In the Gr. ross is Comimonly represente 
by bdxOos and baxivOwos,' and joe by rop@upés in 
both OT and NT (see Rev. 917 2120). 

(6) Odjects.—The words included under this heading 
denote objects of which a particular shade of colour 

7 was Characteristic. Thus pis, das (2 Ch. 

16. Object 512, @ Buoowos) was the Trine ples or 

names. linen manufactured by the Egyptians, 
and called elsewhere (Ex.261 Gen. 41 42.. etc.) wy, ses 
(see Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 448, and the 
articles EGYPT, § 35, COTTON, and LINEN). ‘pn, zr, in 
Esth. 16 probably means ‘ white-stuff’ (whence pn in 
Is. 199), and ppq (Pers. Aérpas) ‘white cotton.’ Three 
more rare words occur in the same verse which have 
been thought to denote different species of valuable stone 
or plaster : wiz, $e’, (also in Ca. 513} which has been 
supposed to be identical with yay, sayés (1 Ch. 292), 
and to mean ‘white marble' or ‘alabaster’; yas, 
bchat (B28 cuapaydirys, G4 cudpaydos) denoting per- 
haps ‘porphyry’ (so BDB; EV ‘red marble,’ Ry™s- 
‘porphyry'); 3, dnr, meaning possibly ‘pearl’ or 
‘ pearl-like stone’; @ mlypwos Mos); and min (sdhereth 
EV 'blackmarble,’ RV™8- 'stone of blue colour'), which 
has been derived from sppo=snv, and taken to mean 
‘black marble’ (see, however, MARBLE). 

Lastly it remains to-notice a few passages in which 
the EV unnecessarily implies a reference .to colour. 
17. Ambieuities Thus the colour ‘ green’ is sometimes 

a) used in the EV to represent words 

of EV. denoting not colour but a healthy 
and flourishing condition. Of such words 13") radndn, 
which means rather ‘luxuriant,’ is correctly translated 
in & by various words expressive of luxuriance (darvs 
Dt. 122 Is.575; ovoxios 3 K. 1423 Ca. 116 Ez. 613; 
ddowdyns 4 K.164 1710 2 Ch. 284 Jer. 36 13 178Ez. 276). 
Very similar is the use of nb, Zah, ‘fresh, moist’ (xAwpés 
Gen. 3037 Ez. 1724 2047[213]; bypés Judg. 1678) and 
aw, ratobh ‘juicy’ (bypds Job8 16). Again Dan, abhibh, 
denotes ‘fresh, juicy ears of corn' (Lev. 214}, and ay, 
26h, can be used of ‘ fresh young plants” (Job 812 Cant. 
6xr); whilst pap, daggim, seems to denote tender young 
fruits (Ca.213, see Del. ad éoc.), and bone, karmel, 
(Lev. 28x4} applies to 'garden fruit’ in general. 

To this category belong also such compound expressions as 
xvT nix} ‘grassy pastures’ (Ps. 232) and my” ‘Nips ‘sprouts of 
the field; (Ecclus. 4022). In all these cases the 'term,'green,' 
used in AV, might indeed serve as a paraphrase ; but it'is other- 
wise with the following examples:—In Job 66 the word 7% 
translated 'white' (of an egg) is thought by many to mean 'the 
juice of purslain’ (so RVing. © pyar xevots but see Fowt). 
but whichever interpretation be adopted it will be admitted 
that the Hebrew word contains no idea of colour. Similarly 
‘tion, the reading adopted by EV in Is. 272 (AV 'red wine,’ RV 
‘wine') instead of TM (RVme. ‘a pleasant vineyard'; see 
SBOT), means really ‘foaming wine’ (Driver on Dt. 8214) ; and 








1 G also gives daxtvOcvos for WOM (Ex.255 2614 85723, etc.), 
taking it as the equivalent of nban, 
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mA in the expression yo (Ex. 1019, etc., Wisd. 1018 6éAacoar 
épv@pdy), meaning ‘reed,’ contains no reference to colour. 
Moreover, in the expressions »$+5 pore (AV ‘black night,’ RV 
‘blackness of night") in Pr. 79 and WoXB (AV ‘blackness’) in 
Joel 26 Nah. 20 the English renderings are purely paraphrastic. 
In the same way the long robe (perhaps white with a blue 
border) worn hy Josenh (Gen.37 3) and by Tamar (2 S, 1328) is 
transformed inthe EV into ‘a coat of many colours.’ In 
Pr. 20 30 ({nhan AV ‘blueness’) and Ecclus. 2320 (naA@Yy AV 
“plue mark’) the words mean literally ‘bruise.’ 

Literature. —Riehm, 4WB ‘Farben,’ 1436; Benzinger, 
Arch, 269. ‘ Farben-namen’ “; Nowack, HA 2634 ‘Malerei’; 
Del., Iris, and ‘Farben’ in PRE) 5 Perrot and Chipiez (W. 
Armstrong), Hist. ef Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, 1109-370; and, since the above was written, an 
article by G. W. Thatcher in Hastings’ DB. mM. A. C. 


COMFORTER (trapakAnToc [Ti. WH)]}, Jn. 1436. 
Sce PARACLETE. 


COMMENTARY (W799), 2Ch.1322 RV, AVmE 
See CHRONICLES, § 6[2] ; HisToRICAL LITERATURE, 
§ 14, 

COMMERCE. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


COMMON. The negatives of the qualities ‘clean,’ 
‘holy’ (see CLEAN, § 1) are— 

1. ‘Common,’ a synonym for ‘unclean’ (see CLEAN), con- 
stantly in RV for one hol (properly, that which is open,’ 
Baudissin Studien, 2B AV, however, only twice renders 462 
thus €: S’ 214A); elsewhere it has ‘unholy’ (Lev. 10x90) or 
‘profane’ (Ezek. 22 26 4220 4423 4815). In NJ, the RV is 
less strict ,with xotvds, which is almost indifferently rendered 
‘common, ‘unclean" unholy,’, ‘defiled,’ ‘ polluted.” So in 
I Macc. ¥ 47 62, RV (with AV) gives ‘unclean’ for xowds. No 
injury is done to the sense; cp Acts 1015, ‘what ,God hath 
cleansed (=pronounced clean) that call not thou common’ tow. 


: Pecan » > 
zz *commonand unclean.’ Thk which is ‘common’ is free, or at 


any rate is treated as if free, from ceremonial restrictions 5it can 
he used in the common life—the life of the PINM DY, the unin- 
telligent ‘people of the land’ (6 3xAos obras 6 wip prvdaeKey Toy 
vouov, Jn. 749). And those who use what is only treated as if 
‘common’ or open, when it has noright tohe so treated, become 
‘common ’—z2., unclean— themselves. ‘Common,’ therefoie, 
becomes a wide term, dangerously wide from a truly religious 
pount of view. What an irony in the eh es expression 
with common (EV defiled), that is, unwashed hands’ ! 

2.‘ Unclean,’ the strict rendering of éxd@aptos in NT, of 
RDO, ¢éné’, in OT (G dxdOapros). Both ‘common’ and ‘un- 
clean’ can he used q) of forbidden foods or of animals which 
may not be eaten (Acts 1014118 Rev. 182). (2) Of persons who 
are not Jews, or who do not belong to the Christian community 
(Acts 10 28 £.Cor. 714 2 Cor. G175 cp_Kowvdw, Mk. 725 and 
parallels, Heb, 913 Rev. 2127 [RTand RY]. 

3. ‘Unholy,’ given in AV of Lev. 1010 (4627) becomes 
‘common’ in RV. In Ezek. 2226 4220 4423 (same formula), 
AV renders £é, ‘ profane.’ The influence of @ and Vg. may be 
suspected; these versions respectively give BéBynAov, profanuntz, 
so also in Ezek. 4815, AV profane, gE profana. ‘Profane’ is 
best reserved, however, for other Heh. words (see PROFANE). 
RV of NT retains ‘unholy’ in r Tim. 19 2 Tim. 32 (avécros), 
Heh. 10 zg (koevds). 

4, On the peculiar technical term ¥)3M, ‘to be polluted,’ see 
Hypocrisy. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS, in the widest sense of 
that expression, is usually considered (on the authority 
of Acts 242-47 432-51x 61-6) to have been one of the 
established institutions of the earliest Christian society 
at Jerusalem. This opinion requires strict limitation ; 
but that limitation is not to be based, as it has been, 
either on the intrinsic improbability of the institution 
itself, or on a vague conjecture that the writer of Act: 
has idealised the facts. It arises from an investigation 
of the sources of his narrative (cp ACTS, § 11)—a method 
which has to record one of its most assured results in 
connection with the subject of the present article. 

We have in Acts not one account of the institution 
hut three. (@} One account comprehensively record! 

1. Three the sale of all lands and houses (xwplov F 

accounts oixi@y : Acts 434 7f:); according to 245 the 

in Acts. sale was of all possessions and goods what. 

* soever (r& xTHwara Kal ras twrdptes), 2 

common fund being thus formed, out of which all wer« 
supplied according as any man had need: (6) Accord. 
ing to another account, the sale of property (xrfjua, 5x 
xwploy, 53) cannot have been universally prescribed, 01 
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yven generally customary ; for Peter (54) expressly de- 
lares that Ananias was free to retain in his private 
ossession either his.property or the money for which it 
vas sold. Moreover, although there is no hint of there 
yeing anything to mark out the act of Barnabas (436 7. ) 
rom the universal practice assumed in (a)— suchas that 
he estate was his only one, or was particularly valuable 
—it is thought worthy of special honourable mention. 
in 436 f., therefore, it is not assumed, as it is in 434 f, 
-hat the sale of property was expected of all. (c) In 432, 
1owever, where we find ‘ said’ (€\eyer} and not some 
word implying ‘retained as private property,’ there is 
io idea of any sale of property at all. The idea simply 
s that the owners placed their property in a general way 
at the disposal of the community at large. There is no 
issumption of a common fund. 

(d)A fourth account may possibly be distinguished 
in Acts 244. 

The statement in 2446—that they had all things common— 
by itself alone agrees well enough with the last-mentioned and 


: simplestaccount of the institution (that there 
2. Possibly @ ~~ wasnoactualsale), and 2 44 a, whichdeclares 


fourth account. that all that belieyed were together, in one 
fo 
place, might by itself he taken, like 115 


21 1Cor. 1120 1423, to refer merely to the exigencies of social 
worship;2 hut ’the connection of the clause with the Statement 
that follows (that they had all things in common) appears to 
imply that the entire community lived in common, dwelling in 
the same house and having common meals. 

This inference, however, may safely be set aside, as 
it may well be doubted whether the collocation in Acts 
244 has not arisen from the author’ shaving inadvertently 
combined two heterogeneous ideas without perceiving 
the possible misleading effect. 

A social institution of the nature indicated would scarcel 
have been practicable in a community of r2¢ persons (Acts 115 
—much less in one of 3000 (241) or more (247). The other 
statements in Acts do not preclude the suppositton that the 
meals, even love-feasts and the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
associated with them, were held in different houses at the same 
time. Kar’ ofxev (AV ‘from house to house,’ AV™S and RV 
‘at home’) in 246 (cp 542) need not be intended to convey that 
the whole community assembled on one occasion in one house 
and on another occasion in another; it may have a distributive 
meaning like cara wéAuy (‘in every city’) in 1521 (and gar” 
olxovs, that is ‘in every house,’ in 2020). In Rom. 16514,A we 
find several household churches in the same city; cp also 1 Cor. 
1619 Col. 415. The complaint about the neglect of certain 
widows in the daily ministration (Acts61), which the word 
Kxadyneptyy proves to have referred to their sustenance, could 
not have‘arisen if there had been common meals (although 
indeed the expression ‘tables’ [rpamé¢acs] might seem to point 
to these). It could have arisen only if the widows’ share of 
provisions was brought to their houses. 

A misrepresentation of the original idea, similar to 
that which, as has just been shown, may be present in 
3. Acts 5 244, is unquestionably to be found in 52/. 

?: The writer of this verse held Ananias to have 
sinned in keeping back part of the money obtained by 
selling his estate. The duplicity with which Peter charges 
him does not consist in his having, when questioned, 
passed off as the whole a part of the money thus obtained. 
It isonly Sapphira (58)who does this. Ananias, accord- 
ing to $2, , has already committed the crime of keeping 
back some of the money before he could be questioned 
by Peter. This cannot possibly be reconciled with 
Peter’s declaration in 54, that Ananias had a perfect 
right to retain the whole. Notwithstanding that plain 
declaration, the author must have had before his mind, 
in writing 52 f, the stricter view that it was an absolute 
duty to sell all the property and to hand over the whole 
of the money. 

The hypothesis that the narratives are based on 

various sources receives material support 
= orate from the impossibility of discovering any 

i t real coherence within the passages them- 

erent. selves. 
Acts 433 treats of a subject quite different from the matters 


1 This will also be the sense if we accept the reading of WH, 
which omits #aay and the following xa¢; they are retained in 
their marginal rending. 

2 éwt i oad7d in the N T always refers to place ; AV ‘ into one 
place.’ 
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dealt with in the preceding and the following verses. Nor can 
434 he connected with 432. It could be connected with it only 
if the absence of poor persons were the reason (yép) why all 
property was common (Vv. 32) instead of being the result of the 
community of goods. Further, according to 434 7, the absence 
of poor is due not to community of goods, but to the sale of all 
roperty in land and houses and the establishment of acommon 
und,:whereas, in 436-511 again, the sale of any property appears 
as a voluntary act of certain individuals. In like manner 2 42 
is so definitely repeated in 246 that the narrative can hardly he 
an independent composition. It must be acompilation. Even 
more marked is the repetition of the first clause of 2 43, éyivero 
58 réon Yuxf hdBos, in the third, HéBos re Hv péyas éwt wavras. 
But even if this last clause he omitted, with WH (though it is 
difficult to explain how it could have arisen as a variant to the 
first clause), 244, with the reading «ai mévres Si, cannot be con- 
nected with what precedes. The opening, ‘but also all that 
believed (were) together,’ implies that others were together as 
well. The omission of the xaé sanctioned by WH is clearly an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. 

An attempt to prove that all these passages have been 
compiled by an editor from various sources, could be 
based only on an examination of the whole book. Such 
proof is not needful to our present purpose. It will be 
sufficient to have shown that the book presents three 
different views on the subject of community of goods. 

If it be asked which of the three is the most likely to 
be the true view, it will be safe to answer that, if any 

: one is to be preferred, it is that which is 
Which the * ‘5 oe site 

. simplest ($ 12). |. De account. ob. any 

meydrthyst- iasthudon “of thé kind. clothed with the 

* glamour of the ideal, is sure to have been 
exaggerated by writers with incomplete information. 

It is certain, however, that the general idea of com- 
munity of goods was not strange to the primitive 
Christian society.4 

It is indicated in such sayings of Jesus as those recorded in 
Mt.G19f 10919 21-24, and in such information ahout his own 
life as we find in Lk. 83. Besides, we know there was a dis- 
tinctly Ehionite tendency which applied a literal ,interpretation 
tothe blessings pronounced on the poor and hungry (Lk. 620 f 
24 7), and saw the path of salvation in giving away all property 
in alms (Lk. 6344 1141 122133169). It is not certain indeed 
that this Ebionite tendency was dominant in the period im- 
mediately following the death of Jesus. (The passages cited 
were taken up by the ‘Third Evangelist from_a document which 
itself rests upon an older written collection of sayings of Jesus. 
This is proved by the remodelled words in Lk. Gz0-26, which, 
not having any reference to the disposition of the persons 
addressed, certainly did not come in their present form from the 
lips of Jesus. Besides, what is here recommended is not so 
much community of goods as almsgiving.) The epistles of Paul, 
which are our most trustworthy authority, only show that in his 
time (20-30 years after the death of Jesus), the community at 
Jerusalem was poor, or, at least, contained a good many poor 
members, and stood in need of assistance from the Gentile- 
Christian churches (& zobs ayéous, 1 Cor.161 2Cor. 84 91 5 
but ry_mrwxdv alone, Gal. 210; els Tobs wrwxods TOY dylwy, 
Rom, 1529. 

The Gospels prove that many poor people had already 
attached themselves to Jesus in his lifetime. An active 
care for these, and consequently a more or less organised 
diaxovia, must be assumed in the original church at 
Jerusalem. We may well suppose that, in as far as 
this ministration took the form of a community of goods, 
it led, according to the usual lesson taught by other 
attempts of the kind, to the increase of poverty. It 
may, moreover, be conjectured that in the earliest 
Christian times the institution of community of goods 
increased the tendency to forego the pursuit of wealth, 
which, even without that institution, was occasioned, 
according to 1 Thess. 411-18 2 Thess. 21 f. 36-13. by the 
belief that the end of the world was near at hand and 
by the unrest to which this belief gave rise. We may 
suppose that wealthy members of the community in 
Jerusalem allowed their property to become available 
for the use of poor brethren ; and this does not preclude 
the belief that of their own free will certain persons, such 
as Barnabas and Ananias. went further and sold their 
belongings for the benefit of the community. 

Still, it is certainly not true that communism was 
prescribed as obligatory. 

The uncertainty ofthe subject is shown also by Acts61-6, It 











1 We can here only mention the possible influence of Es- 
senism. See IissEnes, § 3. 
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would be very remarkable if there were no necessitous persons 
whose support could be neglected hut widows. ‘Lhe phrase 
seems to be due to ausage of the author's own (comparatively 
late) period, in which, according to 1 Tim. 53-16, the ‘widows 
had an official position in the community. It is strange also 
that, although the mention of the names of the seven men 
appointed to ‘serve tables' (Staxovety rpamégais) points to a 
genuine tradition, their function—they are nowhere styled 
Sedxovot.—is never referred to afterwards (they are not to he 
identified with the mpeoBdrepou of 1130), and that only the 
Hellenists had to complain of the neglect of their widows. Just 
as in Acts 1536-39 a less serious dispute is narrated in place of 
one that had more important issues (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
§ 3), so here, at the bottom of the narrative before us, there really 
lies, we may conjecture, some dissension occasioned by different 
conceptions of Christianity entertained by the natives of Pales- 
tine and by the Christian Jews who had come in from abroad. 
In any case, the community of goods did not last 
long, though the view that it came to an end when the 
society was dispersed by the persecution (Acts81-4) is 
no more than a conjecture. 
The subsequent influence of the idealised picture in 
Acts is very noteworthy. In the exhortation to works 
of charity in the £#¢. of B bas 
6. Subsequent (599) aid cimil Fi sAsieed of Bae G: 
influence of (198), and similarly in the Teaching of 
the idea the Twelve Apostles (48), the statement 
¢ " of Acts432 is-repeated as a command : 
"Say not, ‘* Itis private property" ’(odK« épets t5ta efvar). 
Lucian, De morte Peregrini, 13, states that the Christians 
supported those in need from a common fund (é7é of 
xowoi), and ridicules the credulity with which they 
allowed themselves to be cheated by impostors in so 
doing. The influence of the sameideal on the monastic 
life is obvious. P.W.S. 
COMPASS. For MAN), méhigah (reprydvia [Q 
mg. ?} BSAQT’ om.), RV Compassss, Is. 4413,,t cp 
HaNnpICcxAFTS, € 2, For a3 3, £arkdbh, Ex.275 88.44, 
AV ‘ledge,’ see ALTAR, § 9 (a). 


CONANIAH (3753343, Kt, 379933, Kr., but accord- 
ing to Baer in 2 Ch. 3113 173 5; cp CHENANIAH, 
379999 ; § 31; ‘God hathstablished,' yey Nenrac [BL]. 
1. Chief of the temple overseers, temp. Hezekiah, in 
conjunction with his brother Shimei, according to the 
Chronicler, 2 Ch. 3112 f (AV CONONIAH) (Xwyevtas 
[A], -wyev., [B vu, 22]). 

z, A ‘chief of the LeVites' (Ch.) or 'captain over thousands' 
a Esd.), temp. Josiah ; 2 Ch. 359 (ywvevtas [A*],-wyxev. [A= 
1Esd.19 (cexovras [BA], Bavatas [L]; EV JECONIAS). 


CONCUBINE (v35°B, Gen. 2224; Bibl. Aram. 


non, Dan. 52). See MARRIAGE, § 5, FAMILY, § 5a, 
and SLAVERY. 


CONDUITS AND RESERVOIRS. In a country 
where the rain-supply is small and irregular, which 
possesses scarcely more than one perennial stream (nj 
28; cp Am. 524), and is not rich in springs, the preserva- 
tion of water in cisterns and reservoirs, and the employ- 
ment of trenches or conduits to convey it to the place 
where it was most needed, must have been of paramount 
importance. Hence the indispensability of rain and 
the trust placed in the continuance of its supply 
form the basis of some of the best-known and most 
beautiful metaphors in OT. 

Leaving to the article SPRINGS [g.v.] what needs to 
be said upon the zatural supply of water, we propose 
here to notice the artificiaf means by which it was 
stored and conveyed. 

The ordinary method of preserving water was to dig 
(m9, pn) or hew {=sn) out of the living rock a reservoir, 
1. Cisterns, “Ying in size from a small pit to an 
extensive subterranean vault lined with 
masonry. Such cisterns go back to pre-Israelite times 
(Dt. 61r Neh. 925). To dig them was the work of a 
benefactor and deserving of special mention (e.g., 2 Ch. 
26x0), and the opening ceremony, on one occasion at 
least, becomes the subject of a song (see BEER). 

The ordinary Heb. term is 

i. 2, 46x (for variant forms cp BDZ s.v,; Adexos [BAL]), 
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properly an artificial excavation, and thus distinct from "83 
éeér, a natural well (see Sprincs). When dry the 4a is a pit 
(cp Gen. 3720) which can be used asa prison (Jer. 386 Gen. 40z5, 
etc.; Cp yya1_n’a Ex.1229). In poetical language 4a is applied 
to the pit of the grave (Pr. 281) or to Shedl (Ps. 203 4) . In 
only two cases does 447 occur as part of a place-name = see Bor- 
ASHAN, SIRAH. 

Other terms are :-— 

2B gébe’ (cp Ar. jabiyaten ‘watering trough’), Is, 8014 
(AV ‘pit’ 5 in Ezek. 4711+ EV ‘marish’ [morass]), and 

3. DAb Jer. 143 2K. 3i6 (AV ‘ditch,’ RV ‘trench’), perhaps 
used for purposes of irrigation (cp 2 K.2512=Jer. 5216, 3910 
after Klo.) ; see AGRICULTURE, § 5. 

4, IIB, berékhah (kpyvn, xodvpByHOpa) is used of an artificial 
pool, Eccl. 26 (with pwy), but elsewhere appears to refer to 
natural springs. Several pools were found in and around 
Jerusalem {cp below, and see JERUSALEM), also in_ Gibeon 
(2.213), Hebron (2d. 412), and Samaria (1 K. 2238); for Cant. 
74[5], see BATH-RABBIM, 


5. MPD, mikwah, Is. 2211, AV ‘ditch, RV ‘reservoir.’ 


It was of the utmost importance that citadels should 
be well supplied with tanks for collecting the rain-water 
(so at Masada and Macheerus, Jos. And. xiv. 146, B/ 
vii. 62, éxdoxetov), A cistern in the temple is mentioned 
in Ecclus. 503 (d2odoxefov) : cp below, and see SEA,, 
BRAZEN. In the towns it seems to have been customary 
for every house to possess a cistern! (cp 2 K. 1831 Prov. 
515). The best example of this is found in Mesha’s stele 
(22. 247-}; ‘there was no cistern (72) in the midst of 
the city in amp, and I said to all the people,. “Make 
ye every man a cistern in the midst of his house.”’ 
The same king records that he made plod mivxn undo, 
‘the locks or dams of the reservoirs 2 for water’; but 
whether nnn2pn (the cutting[s] 4. 25) which Mesha made 
with the help of his Israelite prisoners was a conduit 
which fed these reservoirs is uncertain. The view is 
not improbable, however, since the art of forming 
channels to convey water was common to all the Semitic 
races and was not due to foreign influence. 

Remains of conduits (nbyn, bsparywyds [BAQL], 
aqueductus 3), connected as a rule with pools, are to 

:,,, be found in many places in Palestine; 
2. Conduits. they are usually mere trenches running 
along the surface of the ground, subterranean channels 
being somewhat rarer. Certain of the rock-cut 
channels and cisterns in Jerusalem (as well as the 
Siloam conduit) may be pre-exilic; in many cases, 
however, they have been enlarged or repaired to such 
an extent as to make it extremely difficult to tell to 
what period they belong. 

Jerusalem was well supplied with water. Perhaps 
the most important of its supplies was that which came 

from the so-called Pools of Solomon beyond 
3. Pools Of 5 oinich 1 : 
Solomon. ethlehem (734 m. distant). These pools 
(situated close by the Kal'at el- Burak) 
are near ‘Ataén and Artas, and must have been devised 
for a more important work than that of merely irrigating 
gardens 4 (Eccles. 26 Ecclus. 2430 f,, see BATH-RABBIM). 
There are three of them, partly hewn and partly enclosed 
by masonry. The lowest seems to have been .used at 
one time as an amphithentre for naval displays. 

The pools are fed by two large conduits. The one, 
after cutting through the valley of ‘Atan (Etam) by a 
tunnel, runs through the Wady Dér el-Benat, along the 
Wady el-Biar (Valley of Springs), and ultimately enters 


1 As Robinsonremarks (BF 1 4807), ‘ the main dependenceof 
Jerusalem at the present day is on its cisterns, and this has 
probably always been the case.’ ' 

2 The meaning is not certain : perhaps it is ‘tworeservoirs.’ 

8 The Heb. nbyn, tealah, is used of ditches for irrigating 
trees (Ezek. 314 ovorena or c¥ornwa [BAQ), ofa trench round 
an altar (1 K.1832 35 33; in these passages dagAa [L] Oddacca, 
(BA), and of conduits or aqueducts in the ordinary sense of the 
word (Job3825, pots [BNA] Is.73 [om. G@BNAQT] 2K. 1817 Is. 
362 2K. 2020). 

4 The name ‘Solomon’s Pools’ is based solely upon Eccles. 
26, and, notwithstanding the statement of Josephus, we have no 
evidence that the gardens of Solomon were situated in the W. 
Artés (=hortus, garden?); Baed.@) 1294 
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the Bir el-Derej (Spring of Steps). The other is much 
longer and full of windings. Starting from a large 
reservoir, the Birket el-‘Arriib (now converted into a 
garden), it leaves the Wady of the same name, and 
after crossing the plateau of Tekii' flows into the 
middle pool. Conduits connect also the Sealed Spring 
(mod. ‘Azz Salih), identified by a modern tradition 
with the ys ya in Cant. 422, and the ‘Ain ‘Atan? with 
this water-system. 

From the Pools of Solomon the water is led into the 
city by two conduits. The higher goes along the N. 
slope of the valley of Burak, descending near Rachel’s 
tomb and rising again. (A syphon was used and 
remnants of the pipes may still be seen.) It then 
proceeds towards the hill of Tantir and the W. er- 
Rababi (see HINNOM, VALLEY OF). It is partly rock- 
hewn and partly made of masonry. The lower conduit 
(still complete) goes with many windings from the 
lowest pool, E. along the slope of the valley, and then 
W. above Artds. One arm of the conduit was con- 
nected (probablyunder Herod’s government) with the 
spring of Artas and ran to the Frank mountain. The 
main arm passes Bethlehem and Rachel’s tomb on the 
S., proceeding sometimes above ground in a channel 
about 1 ft. square, and sometimes underground in 
earthen pipes. It then crosses the Hinnom valley by a 
bridge of nine low arches and meets the other conduit 
hard by the Birlcet es-Sultan. It finally runs SE. and 
E. along the valley over the causeway, under the Bab 
es-Silseleh (Chain-gate), and supplies the ‘Elkas’ and 
the king’s cistern in the Haram.? These conduits were 
repaired by the Sultan Mohammad ibn Kalaiin of 
Egypt about 1300A.p. Their date is unknown. The 
upper conduit is more artificial, and probably the older. 
Some refer them to the golden age of Judah, and 
tradition (oraland Rabbinical) ascribes them to Solomon. 
It has also been pointed out that they exactly resemble 
the conduits which were made by the Arabs in Spain.? 

The well-known Siloam conduit runs from the Virgin’s 
Spring (‘Azz Sitti Maryam) to the Pool .of Siloam 


4. Th (see JERUSALEM). It runs underground in a 
sil € circuitous course and is 586 yds. in length‘ 

0am (the direct distance between the two pools is 
Conduit. 


368 yds.). At its lower end it has a height 
of 16 ft.; but this gradually decreases to 33 ft., and then 
to 2k ft. This low part, however, is near the surface, 
and perhaps was originally an open channel. It is a 
dangerous conduit to explore, as the water is apt to enter 
unexpectedly and fill the passage. In various places 
false-cuttings and set-backs are found, indicating subse- 
quent changes in the direction taken by the workmen. 
About 19 ft. from the Siloam end, on the right-hand side 
as one enters, is an artificial niche which contained a 
tablet bearing on its lower face an inscrip- 

ris&il tion. This was first observed in 1880, and 
* was brought under the notice of Schick. 

The tablet was about 27 inches square, and its top only 
one yard above the bottom of the channel. The inscrip- 
tion, known as the Siloam inscription, is the oldest 


1 In the Jer, Talmnd it is stated, moreover, that a conduit 
led from "474% (Etam)to the temple (Jer. Vesa, iii. fol. 41 5 cp 
Lightfoot, Descriptio Templi, chap. 23). 

Many subterranean passages and structures have been 
found under the Haram. | CpJos. B/ vi. 73 8494, and Tacitus: 
‘Templum in mobumarcis . . . fons perennis aquae, cavati sub 
terra Montes, et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus’ (/7isz. 
512), Many of these were for removing the water and blood of 
the’sacrificés,or for flushing the blood-channels (cp Youta, 56, 
Pesachim 22, Me‘ila, 33, Middoth, 32). 

3 Jos., indeed, speaks of a conduit’ which Pilate began to build 

ing funds for the purpose from the temple treas 
thereby causing grave disturbances (Jos. Az¢, xviii. 32, B3 ii. 
94), and in one place gives the length as 4oo stadia—a measure 
which would suit the conduit which leads from the Wady. Arriib. 
It is more probable, however, that Pilate simply repaired the 
existing conduits ; his reign was so often disturbed by Jewish 
seditions that he could hardly have had time to carry out such 
an immense undertaking. See Schiir.GV7 14z0, and cp Eus« 
HE ii, 66-7. 

4 More precisely, 1757 ft. (Conder) ; but Warren gives 1708. 
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Hebrew inscription extant (cp Dr. TBS xv. /. [facsimile 
opposite], WRITING, § 4). 

Itrunsas follows :—‘(z) [Behold] the piercing through (449)7). 
Now this was the manner of the piercing through. Whilst yet 
[the miners were lifting up] (2) the pick qm) each towards 
his fellow, and whilst there were yet three cubits to be struck 
through, there was heard the voice of each man (3) calling to 
his fellow, for there was a fissure! in the rock on the right 
hand. . . . And on the day of the (4) piercing through, the 
hewers (g3xm7) smote each so as to meet his fellow, pick against 
pick; and there flowed (5) the water from the channel (xx )p) 2 
to the pool (q343) 1200 cubits; and a hundred (6)? cpbits was 
the height oe the rock over the the head of the hewers. 

The difference of level in the bed of the channel is so slight 
that one is led to suppose that the excavators had some kind of 
test. Shafts were made here and there, probably in order that 
the men might find out their whereabouts. The first shaft is 
470 ft. from the Siloam end. After that the passage is straighter. 

The conduit is the work of a people whose knowledge 
of engineering was in its infancy. Its date is uncertain. 
It may be the one referred to in 2 K.2020 (=2 Ch. 


3230); but the allusion in Is.86 to the ‘waters of 
Shiloah that flow gently’ suggests that it may have been 
in existence in the days of Ahaz.® 

More or less parallel with this, but straighter, is a 
channel, evidently connected with the Birket el-Hamra 

6. Other (Red-pool), which lay to the E. of the 

Conduits Siloam pool. It is older than the Siloam 

0: * conduit (see Schick, PA FQ, Jan. 1891). 
The conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the 
fuller’s field (2 K,1817) is identified by Wilson with 
the aqueduct which seems to have run over the Cotton 
Grotto to the convent of the Sisters of Zion,® Among 
other conduits may be noticed the one which connects 
the Citadel or Castle of David (el-Kala‘a) with the 
Birket Mamilla. It is possibly referred to in Jos. 
BJ v. 73, where mention is made of the ‘gate where 
water was brought in to the tower of Hippicus’ 
(the latter is usually identified with the NW. tower of 
the citadel). 

For others, less important, see the memoirs of the PZF. 
Many remains of conduits, more or less well preserved, have 
been found in other parts of Palestine. It will he sufficient to 
mention the aqueduct at Jericho across the Wady el-Kelt (see 
Jos. And, xvii, 131, Schur. G/V 1276) ; anotheron the road from 
‘Damascus to Palmyra, not far from Jerid ; the kanat Fir‘aun, 
which crosses the Wady Ztda near De?‘@¢ (Edrei); and the 
aqueduct conveying water from ‘Ain et-Tabigha (Perrot-Chip, 
Art in Jud. 1330; Baed.(3) 291). 

(See “Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt Jerusalem,’ ZDPV 
1132-176 (1878); Benzinger, Hed. Arch. 5x 77. 230 f 5 Warren 
and Conder, Jerusalem; Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Judea; 
Baed. assim, and the many notes and articles in the PAF 
publications). s AC 


CONEY (}DY, see SHAPHAN; yorporpyAAioc 
[BAFL] [Th. and many MSS of LXX have Aarwoc 
in Ps. 10428], Lev. 115 [in @®4F, unless the order of 
the verses is accidentally reversed, yy is translated 
Sacvrovus| Dt. 147 Ps, 10428 Pr. 3026+) should rather 
be ‘rock badger’ (RV™8-), the animal having been 
identified with certainty as Hyrax syriacus—called in 
Syriac hdégdsé and in Arabic wadr? (Rob. LBR 3387, 
Tristram, FFP 1 f.). 


1 31, wholly unknown, is translated by Sayce (2 P(2) 1175) 
‘excess,’ referring to a set-hack. For the, illegible part in the 
middle of 7, 3 he suggests ‘and on the left. 

2 yxip, like Ass. wesw, seems to mean ‘channel,’ ‘water- 
course’; cpCOT 2311 

3 So most, reading sx nlxdiy 5 bot the surface of the rock is 
here only about 10 ft. above the top of the tunnel whilst towards 
the N. it is 170ft. This reading may represent the average 
thickness of the rock. Since, however, at the place of.juncture 
(812-18 ft, from the back of the Virgin’s fountain) there is a 
differenceof height of just 13 inches, another reading yy plsIp, 
‘aportion’ [ofa cubit}, has been proposed (cp Sayce, ec, c#.). 

4 It is otherwise identified with the one whoseremains running 
W. and E. were discovered during the digging of the founda- 
tions for the English church. 

5 So Stade, GV 1594. 

§ Jos. (B/ v. 42) places the Royal Caverns (Cotton Grotto) 
near the Fuller’s Monument. SeeAzhenceune, Oth Feh. 1875. 

7 The name ‘hein, which is almost the same word as ]®¥), is 
stated by Fresnel GRAS 1838, p. 54) to have been found by 

Ce) 


him in use among the southern Arabs for the Jerboa, an animal 
somewhat resembling the Ayrax. 
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CONFESS, CONFESSION 


The origin of the Hebrew word is quite uncertain : it has 
seen derived by Rodiger and others from a root meaning ‘to 
xide,’ akin to pps. The rendering ‘coney’(the probable mean- 
ing of the Targumic 34) is due to Jewish tradition ; but the 
habits of the rabbit do not suit the references in Ps.10428 Pr. 
30 26. Still less is to be said for @’s rendering xorpoyp¥Adros— 
i.e., hedgehog.t 

The skaphan of OT is known to naturalists under the 
name of Procavia (Hyrax)syriaca (Schrb.). It is a 
member of the Hyracoidea, one of the most remarkable 
orders of the Mammalia. 

The Syrianhyrax is ahout the size of a small rabbit, and has 
a superficial resemblance to that rodent. It is of a dull orange- 
hrown or fawn colour, and has pone incisor teeth, one pair 
in the upper jaw and two in the lower ; the former, as in the 
rodents, grow throughout life, but instead of being chisel-shaped 
at their tip are pointed, and the teeth are triangular in section. 
As in the rodents, there is a wide gap between the incisor and 
the molar teeth. The zoological position of the order is obscure. 
Cuvier pointed out certain anatomical features which they share 
with the rhinoceros; but this relationship has not been universally 
accepted, and at present it is better to regard them asan isolated 
order. Palzeontology has so far thrown no light on the subject. 
About fourteen species of hyrax are known, all of them from 
Africa, Arabia, and Syria. The P. (Ayrax) syriaca, like most 
of its congeners, lives in holes in rocky ground ; usually many 
animals are found together, and they are very shy and easily 
frightened. When alarmed they utter a shrill cry and hastily 
retreat to their holes. According to Nassonow,® they are easily 
tamed. They eat green leayes, fruit, hay, etc. They are said 
to make a nest of grass and fur, and to bring forth from two or 
three to six—three seems the usual number—young at a time. 
The Arabs esteem them as food, though Canon Tristram found 
them ‘ rather dry and insipid.’ N. Y—A Es, 


CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARIES (Ex.3025 35, 
AV ; 15.813, EV), old words meaning a composition 
(confectio),or mixture of drugs or dainties, and those 
who prepare such mixtures—d.e., ‘apothecaries ’— 
respectively. RV _ correctly translates : ‘a perfume 
(np4) after the art of the perfumer (nh).” In 18, fe. 
female perfumers are meant (ning, pupewol, unguen- 
tarie). It is the masc, pl. of the same word (n-npy) 
that. is rendered ‘apothecaries’ in EV (RV™8- ‘ per- 
fumers ’) in Neh. 38 (ewaxeru [BN], pwxeety [A], pupeyol 
[L], pigmentaréz). 


CONFESS,’CONFESSION. The verb sy in Hiph. 

and Hithp. means either to acknowledge aloud in ritual 

worship God’s great and glorious attri- 

1. The term. butes (=to praise him) or to make a 
solemn confession of sin. 

The former meaning is far the commoner in Hiph., the latter 
in Hithp. (a)For apa ‘to confess,’ see Ps. 825 Prov. 2813 f 5 
©) for 77N5 ‘to praise,’ 2 Ch. 8022t (RV ‘ making confession’). 
For the more usual senses, see (a)Ps. 7 17{18] 426 1 Ch. 16834 
and elsewhere, (6) Lev. 55 1621 2640 Nu. 57 Ezra 101 Neh. 


16927 Dan. 9420, Note also that the noun i77)A, generally 
‘thanksgiving,’ has in Josh. 7 19 Ezra 1011 the sense of ‘ confes- 
sion (ol sin. @ renders the verb usually by é ‘omodoyety, 
é£ouorsynors, once by duodroyeiv; it never renders the noun by 
époroyioa. 

No doubt there is primitive Semitic symbolism in the 
choice of #17 to express the religious act of confession ; 
but here, as elsewhere, we painfully feel the uncertainty 
of the subject (cp Lag. Or. 222. The root-meaning 
of the verb is ‘ to throw,’ or perhaps (cp Ar. wada@ and 
nu, Is.118} ‘ to extend.’ Some peculiar gesture used 
in confession seems to be indicated (cp BDB, s,v, 9). 
In 1K. 838 ‘spreading forth the hands’ is specified ; 
but this was simply the ordinary gesture in prayer. 

Individual confession of sin must be assumed to have 
been common, though references to it are scanty. 
2, Individual Josh. 719 is a passage by itself: Achan 

1s bound to confess, to ‘give glory 

confession. thereby to the all-seeing God; but he 
is not forgiven. Prov. 2813 (but not Ps.325, where 
pious Israel speaks) extols the benefit of it. 1K.838 
virtually refers to it. When God touches the heart or 





1 That this and not yevdoa (as supposed by Rédiger) is the 
meaning of the Greek word is made certain by the testimony of 
Suidas and Hesychius : see also Ducange, s.v, 

2 Zool. Anz. no. 490, 1895. 
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conscience of the sinner (saad yn, © apy! xapdlas 
avrod, but EV ‘the plague of his own heart’), the 
sinner spreads forth his hands (see § 1) towards ‘this 
house’ and obtains forgiveness. It has been suggested 
that the liturgical formula yond ‘to bring to remem- 
brance’ (?) in the headings of Pss. 38 and 70 7 (viewed 
as a Single psalm) means that these psalms were to be 
used by a man confessing his sin at the offering of a 
special sacrifice ; but the view is not very probable. 
After the destruction of the temple, the confession of 
sin by the high priest for the whole people having 
ceased, the duty had to be discharged by each Israelite 
for himself in the synagogue. Various formulae came 
into use, for which see the interesting conspectus in 
the article ‘ Stindenbekenntniss’ in Hamburger’s RZ/, 
Abth. 2. 

(u)Of liturgical confession of sin there are three great 

examples : Neh. 9 Is. 637-6411[12] Dan. 9 (psalms like 

51 may also be compared). Earl 
3. Liturgical soptinilae used by the high ee on the 
confessions. great fast have been preserved (see 
ATONEMENT, DAY OF, § 7). See also the short. general 
formula quoted by Weber (/#d. Theol. 321), from Talm. 
Jer. Yoma, end. Such compositions belong to the 
class called +m, widdit. 

(8) There were liturgical confessions of another kind 
— Thanksgiving confessions. <A sacrifice of jn (con- 
fession =thanksgiving) is one which is accompanied by 
a loud (because earnest) acknowledgment of God’s 
gracious guidance (Ps.10722; cp Jer. 3821, post- 
exilic). ‘The so-called Hédi#-psalms (105-107) also may 
be mentioned here. On the phrase ob nin, descriptive 
of a special service of the Levites, cp CHOIRS, § 2. 

The point of contact between confession of sin and 
eucharistic confession is given in 1K.833. When 
Israel is defeated because of its sins, ‘ if they turn again 
to thee, and confess thy name, and pray ..., then 
hear thou in heaven, and forgive’; and it is in harmony 
with this that two out of the three liturgical prayers 
mentioned above begin with a glowing acknowledgment 
of Yahwé’s goodness. (The prayer in Dan.9 merely 
recognises the duty of thanksgiving in a few words 
relative to God’s fidelity to his covenant. ) 

In the New Testament we find both senses of 
éfonodoyely (to thank, and to confess); e.g., Mt. 1125 

In Rom. 1411 the verb represents yawn; 

4,NT 38s Is. 45 23. ‘Opodoyety and guodoylia usually 

signify ‘ profess,’ ‘ profession’ ; so, é.g., 1 Tim. 612, AV 
Heb. 31, AV, etc. 

Confession and repentance are necessarilyconnected— 
the Baptist’s hearers are baptised, confessing (é£oj40A0- 
youpevot) their sins (Mk.15 Mt. 36)—and therefore so 
also are confession and forgiveness. See 1Jn.i9 and 
especially Ja.536, where the ‘healing’ spoken of has 
reference to the sins confessed’ (moral and physical 
troubles connected; cp Is. 535 1 Pet.224). The &AAnAoe 
(‘one another’) are Christian disciples. 

The ‘confession’ of 1 Tim. 612 may be that made at 
Timothy’s ordination; but that of Heb. 31 seems to be 
the confession of the divine sonship of Jesus, snch as 
was made at baptism (see BAPTISM, § 3). T.K.C 


CONFISCATION OF GOODS (}'D33 way ), Ezra 7 26 


(zHMId TOY Bioy [BA], ZHMiWCAl TA YTTAPXONTA 
[L])=1Esd. 824 (aprypiw [-pixH] zHmia [BA]). 
Cp Law AND Justice, § 12. 1Esd. 632 has Ta 
brdpyovra avrof civat [ets] Bactdexd ‘all his goods to 
be seized for the king,’ for Ezra 611, ‘let his house be 
made a dunghill’ (@ otherwise). 

For the ‘forfeiture’ threatened in Ezra 1Q¢ (wrarda Dum, 
dvaepariaicera. naga } Ymapkis abtod ; 1 Esd. 94, dyepw- 
Ojoovrat ta KT{vy [-Ojoera_ Ta bmpdxovra, L] adréy ‘ seized ta 
the use of the temple') see Ban, § 3. 


CONSECRATE 


CONGREGATION. For MTY ‘eda, and (less cor- 


‘ectly) bmp Rahal, and WD mo'éd, see ASSEMBLY. 

“Thy congregation,’ Ps. 6810(21), RVmg. ‘thy troop’ (c 
1S. 230 EY: but see Ta, Lois a Oochupe Hee 
word, 4n_should prohably be jon. Canaan was a land of 
vorn} id {s, 8617. Fully corrected, the line becomes, ‘with thy 
sread they were satisfied therein’ (Che. Ps.(?}). 

Cuvaywyy acts 18 43) is in RV SynaGoGuE (g.2.). 

For Acts738 RVmg. as in Tyndale, etc. (éxxAnoia), see 
DHURCH (so in EV). 


CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF (129 1; é pee 


nym\@ [BRAQT]; in monte testamenti ; fxs Had), 
RV’s modification of the unfortunate ‘mount of the 
congregation’ of AV, which suggests an impossible 
dentification with Zion (Is.14r3+}. The phrase occurs 
n the boast of the king of Babylon, and describes a 
mountain whose summit was above the ‘stars of God’ 
‘the brightest constellations), and its base in ‘ the recesses 
of the north.’ The best rendering is ‘Mountain of 
‘the divine) assembly.’ 

No one would have thonght of Mount Zion, but for the 
accidental parallelism of “yi? bak (AV ‘tabernacle of the 
congregation,’ RV ‘tent of meeting’), and the supposed refer- 
zncé to a passage in Ps. 482[3], rendered in EV Mount Zion 
‘on) the sides of the north, the city of the great king. 

syip is a perfectly vague expression, and Ps. 482[3] is 
under too great a suspicion of corruptness to serve as a 
commentary.‘ It is, in fact, no mountain known in 
terrestrial geography that is meant, but the ‘holy 
mountain of Elohim’ (Ezek. 2873 7), where there were 
the ‘flashing’ stones (see CHERUB, § 2, n.), and the 
cherub, and (so the prophet thought) the king of Tyre 
[see CHERUB, § 2). It is not stated that this holy 
mountain was in the north ; but we may presume from 
Ezek. 14 that it was regarded as being there. This is 
confirmed by Job 37 22 (emended text). 

Out of the north cometh (supernatural) brightness ;2 
On Eloah there is awe-inspiring splendour. 

That the Babylonians believed in a similar northern 
mountain can hardly be doubtful, in spite of Jensen’s 
learned argument (A esmol. 203-209) against comparing 
the =yio am with the E-harsag-kurkura (‘ Mountain- 
house of the lands’) of the Prism Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (Del. Par. 118). It appears that the later 
OT writers supposed the north to be above, and conse- 
quently the south below the earth (see Job 267, and cp 
EARTH, FOUR QUARTERS OF). The expressions ‘I 
will scale the heavens,‘ and ‘in the recesses of the 
north,’ are therefore strictly accurate.? 


CONIAH (37193), Jer. 2224, 


CONONIAH (719923), 2Ch.3lz2 f AV, RV Con- 
ANIAH. 

CONSECRATE. For wap Ziddés, ‘ to separate’ (Ex. 
283), see CLEAN, § 10 For VY NSD smilie’ yd, ‘to fill the 
hand’ (: Ch. 295), whence ohn ntillw im, EV CONSECRATION 
(Ex. 2922), see CLEAN, § 3. *For DMT Aekérém, ‘to devote 
(Mic. 413), see BAN, § 1. For V9 ‘to dedicate (oneself)’ 
(Nu. Bra), whence "13 2ézer, AV Consecration, RV ‘separa- 
tion’ (Nu. 67), see NazirirE. | ; 

TereAecwuévos in Heb. 728 is better rendered ‘perfected’ 


by RV (cp AV 210 59). For évexaévicey (Heb. 1020), RV 
‘ dedicated,’ see DepicaTE. 


See JEHOIACHIN. 








1 Cp1S, 1026. For ya5 in v. 37 © has ouvévrnna. 
2B. Jacob, ZA TW 1763 f [97]. 
3 Read ras duaprias (WH), not ra waparrduara (TR). 
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1 Some (Olsh., Che. Ps.(0, We.) omit }}5¥ "MDT as a gloss. 
Che. Ps.(2) begins a new stanza with the words paapa 1s “an 
jnbs ‘Mount Zion—in its recesses is his jewel.’ [12¥ ‘jewel’= 
the holy city, as in Ezek. 722 (see Smend, ad /oc.). Those who 
accept neither solution of the pita must adopt the view 
described in Q's, 317, which, however, Baethg. rightly pro- 
nounces not quite satisfactory. 

2 Read 13% with Che. (Z.xgos. July 1897)and Dubm. 

3 Hommel (Hastings’ DB 1216) adopts this view, and com- 
pares “Yip Ht with a Bah. title of the sacred mountain, 
E-Sarva, ‘house of assembly.’ Karppe (Journ. As. 9 ['97], 104) 
thinks that the sacred mountain was originally the earth itself. 
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CONSTELLATIONS 


CONSTELLATIONS (D°9'D3), Is. 1810 EV. See 
STARS, § 3 (6). 

CONSUL. A letter of ‘Lucius, consul of the 
Romans" (Sraros ‘Pwyalwy [AKV]) to King Ptolemy of 
Egypt is giver?in 1’Macc. 1516-21. See Lucius, 1, and 
MACCABEES, FIRST, § 9. 


CONSULTER WITH FAMILIAR SPIRITS (ox 
TAN), Dt. i82x. See DIVINATION. § 4{ii.). 

CONVOCATION, HOLY (WJ? NPD), Ex. 1216. 
See ASSEMBLY, 3. 


CONVOY (77722), 2S. 1918[x9], RV™, EV FERRY 
BOAT (g.v.). 


COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS. The 
task of preparing the daily food naturally fell to the 
1. Kitch women of the household, even women of 

- Kivenens. ih. highest rank attending, on occasion, 
to this part of the household duties (28.188 / ; cp 
below). An apartment or apartments specially devoted 
to the preparation of food—in other words, a kitchen— 
can have been found only in the houses of the wealthy. 
We can realise without difficulty the kitchen of the 
Hebrew kings and nobles from the life-like picture of 
that of Rameses III. as figured on his tomb at Thebes 
(reproduced in Wilk. dze. Agyft. 23234). In such 
establishments there were cooks, male (onay 218. 9237.) 
and female (ningv: x S. 813). In connection with the 
great sanctuaries, too, such as Shiloh (1S. 14.9) and 
Bethel, there must have been something of the nature 
of a public kitchen, where the worshippers had facilities 
for preparing the sacrificial meals. In his sketch of the 
restored temple at Jerusalem, Ezekiel makes provision 
for such kitchens (both for the priests [46 19/] and for 
the people [21-24]}, which are here called ‘boiling-places’ 
(nibeian, maryepeta [BAQ] : v. 23) and ‘ boiling houses’ 
(RV v.24 mbSvammn, ofko. ray payelpwr). See 
CLEAN, § 2. 

In an ordinary Hebrew household, whose food, 
except on great occasions, was exclusively vegetarian, 
the culinary arrangements ‘were of the 
simplestkind. Two largejars (32, kadh, 
the bdpia of In. 428 26 7) of sun-dried 
clay had a place in the meanest house, one for fetching 
the daily supply of water from the spring — carried then 
as now upon the head or on the shoulder? by the women 
of the household (Gen. 2415 f ; cp 1K. 1833[34] : EV 
‘ barrel’) — the other for holding the store of wheat or 
barley for the daily bread (1K. 17:2 1416 : EV ‘barrel’). 
In both the passages last cited the American revisers 
rightly prefer the rendering ‘jars... To these we must 
add some instrument for crushing or grinding the grains 
of the various cereals used as food, in particular wheat 
and barley (see Foop, § 1, BREAD, § n. The most 
primitive method was simply to crush the grains between 
two stones or rather to rub them upon a flat stone by 
means of another. Such primitive corn-grinders or 
* grain-rubbers ' (as they were called in Scotland) were 
found by Mr. Bliss at all stages of his excavations in 
Tell el-Hesy — the probable site of Lachish—‘ long slabs 
flat on one side and convex on the other, with rounded 
ends’ (Bliss,A Jdound of Many Cities, 83, illustr. p. 
85). They are found also both in ancient and in 
modern Egypt (see illustr. in Erman’s Egypt, 190, for 
‘the former; for the latter, Benz. HA 85, Nowaclc, 
HA 1110). The pestle and mortar (see MORTAR) re- 
present a later stage in the art of preparing food. 
The still more effective hand-mill or quern (qn3) with its 


2. Culinary 
arrangements. 


upper and nether millstones—hence the dual form—is 
the last to appear (Erman, of. ciz. 189 ; see also MILL). 


1 The practice varies in different parts of Syria. In some 
parts the jar when aunty is carried on the head ; when filled, 
on the shoulder (ZDMG 11516). 

2 Cp Doughty, Av. Des. 2179: ‘After the water-skins a 

air Sr eae is the most necessary husbandry in an Arabian 

jousehold.’ 
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COOKING 


MILK (g¢.v.) was kept in skins (Judg.419), but more 
usually in bowls, wine in skin bottles (see BOTTLE, 1), 
oil and honey in earthenware jars (see Cause, 2). 
Olives, grapes, figs, and the other fruits of the soil were 
no doubt kept partly in similar jars, partly in baskets, 
of which several varieties are named in OT and NT (see 
BASKET). Such were the sa/ (bo, Gen. 40 17 etc.; 


xavotv [ADEL]}, a basket of wicker-work; the 7éne’ 
(x30, Dt. 262; kdpraddos [BAFL]; candstrum, cp Verg. 
En, 8x80) for carrying wheat from the threshing-floor, 
to judge from the passage Dt. 28517 (‘blessed shall be 
thy basket and thy kneading-trough " RV ; @ ai diroO- 
Kat gov) 37 and the dud (717), a basket in which figs were 
gathered (Jer. 242 Ps.816[7] RV). The preparation of 
bread, always the staple article of diet, required the 
kneading-trough (npxvn) of wood, earthenware, or bronze 
according to circumstances, and the oven (33m) —men- 


tioned together Ex. 83 (728)—for which see BREAD, §2c. 
Coming now to cooking, in the ordinary sense — that 
is, the preparation of food by the agency of fire,— 
A we find that the various methods of 
3. Preparation cooking to which reference is made 
of food. may be grouped under two heads. 
The food was cooked either (1) by bringing it into 
immediate contact with the source of heat, whether as 
in the case of the ash-calces (sudbcinericius panis, 1 K. 
196, described under BREAD, § 2 @) or in the rough 
and ready method of roasting on the live embers (see 
below) or in the more civilised method of roasting by 
means of spit or gridiron; or (2) by using a suitable 
liquid as the medium for transmitting the heat required 
— suchas water, milk, oil, or fat (in frying). It would 
seem that the Hebrews originally included these various 
processes under the general term bya. 

The original signification of this verbal root. was evidently ‘to 
be or to become Tipe,’ ‘ to ripen’ applied to grain (Joel 3[4]13) 
and fruit (Gen.4010) from which the transition to the idea of 
‘making (food) eatablk ’—z, e., cooking —was easy (cp post-biblical 
Swan, something cooked, a ‘dish ). Hence we find wxa 2ya 
‘cooked with fire’ (2 Ch.3513) and ova bwiap ‘cooked with 
(or in) water’ (Ex.129), when it is important that ‘roasted’ 
and ‘boiled’ shall be precisely distinguished. In ordinary 
language, however, bya was used only in the sense of ‘boil,’ 
while for the various forms of ‘roasting’ indicated under (1) 
above (18.215 Is. 442619) use was made of the word by. 
That which was roasted, a roast, was ‘by (Is.4416; cp bp 
roasted or parched corn; see Foop, § ». In the Talmud a 
third verb is frequently found alongside of nbs and byin—viz., 
pow, which is applied not only to the cooking of flesh but also to 
the boiling down of fruit to make preserves (Ma‘as. 41, Kel, 


83).. These three verbs are generally taken to represent the 
Latin assure, coguere, and elixare respectively, in which case 


poy would signify ‘to boil thoroughly’ (cp ont in Ezek. 2410, 
RV ‘to boil well,” 2 b, v.58): it is E iva- 
lent to our rica HL oe oe paper pars (ce 
MEALts) the Oriental bas to stew his meat till it can be readily 
pulled in pieces by the hand. 

When the meat was boiled in a larger quantity of 
water than was necessary for stewing, the rich liquor 
which resulted was known as PID marak (Judg. 619 f- 
Is. 654 kr. [Kt. pnp] EV ‘broth’),also perhaps as "279 
(Ezek. 2410, RV ’make thick the broth’). The meat 
and the broth might be served together or separately 
(the latter by Gideon, Judg. Zoc, c#¢.). When the meat, 
on the other hand, is set on with a smaller quantity of 
water, to which onions or other pungent vegetables or 
spices have been added, the result is the favourite 
Arab_ stew yagni (24), perhaps the poy (Ned.7) 
and Mp2Y (44. Zar. 2s} of the Mishna. The,‘ savoury 
meat’ (naype, Gen. 274 : cp Prov. 233) which Rebelcah 
prepared from ‘two kids of the goats’ was doubtless a 
spicy stew of this kind. 

A reference to another modern dish, #244e#, which has been 








1 The Mishnic Heb. *30 is a large metal basket; cp BDB, 
and, for this and other vessels, J. Krengel, Das Hausgerai in 
der Mishnah, 1 Theil, 1899 (see index). 
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COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS 


called the national dish of ,Syria, has ch found by various 
scholars in Prov. 2722 RV : Though thou shouldest bray a fool 
ina mortar with a pestle among bruised corn, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.’ This exactly describes the opera- 
tion of making £744e%; the mutton is first pounded to shreds in 
a wooden or stone mortar; it is then mixed with durghul (see 
Foop, § ». and the whole boiled and served.1_ [But on the-text 
see Hap. ZL. viii. (’97], 4323 where pyp44 ‘bruised corn‘ (?)is 
emended to 173M, ‘his fellows.’] 

When an animal of the herd (7p3) or of the flock 


QNs, see, further, Foop, § 11, and SACRIFICE) was 
to be prepared for food it was first slaughtered accord- 
ing to the prescribed method and the carcase thoroughly 
drained of its blood. For skinning, flint knives (cp ndaxp 
Judg. 1929) were used in early times (cp Josh. 52 7, RV 
* knives of flint’)—suchas those recovered from Tell-el- 
Hesy (Bliss, of. céé. 194, illustr. 106). Sacrificial 
knives were later known as nvabmp (Ezra 19; cp post- 
biblical nirbn) ; a knife for ordinary domestic purposes 
was poi (Prov. 23 2)—in later Hebrew always yop. The 
animal was then cut up, the technical term for which was 
nny (Lev. | 612, and often)—a single piece mn:2—the 
priests received the portions that were their due and the 
remainder was consigned to the pot. The latter, if of 
copper, had in later times to be scrupulously scoured 
(pr) and rinsed (ree, Zebah. 114g; cp Mk.74) 
when the cooking was over. 

The primitive hearth was formed of a couple of 
stones by which the pot was supported, room being left 
beneath for the fuel—wood or dung (see 
CoALs, § 2). Large pots might be placed 
on the top of the ¢azz#ér or baking oven, as at the 
present day; such an arrangement was found to have 
been in use in the ancient Lachish (see Bliss, of. cé?, 
97). The smaller pots were boiled on a chafing dish 
or pan containing charcoal (vx Wd, Zech. 126 AV 


4, Firing. 


‘hearth of fire, RV ‘pan of fire’), as in Rameses’ 
kitchen. In Lev. 1135 there is mention, alongside of 
the ¢anmur or oven, of the kiraim (o>, KvO pdrodes 
[BF], xurpérodes [AL] ; EV ‘rangefs] for pots,” RV™S: 
* stew-pan’ According to the Talmud, it was a port- 
able cooking-stove, capable of holding two pots (hence 
the dual) as distinguished from the Aappah (npr, better 
75); a stove which had room for only one pot (Jastrow, 


Dict., s.v.). Like the tannér, it was of baked clay, 
and, therefore, easily broken (cp Di. in foc, and Now. 
HA 2280, n.). The 4érdéh (in the sing.) and the £appah 
are frequently mentioned together in the Mishna (see 
esp. Kelim). For carrying the necessary charcoal a 
ladle or firepan (nan) was used (Ex. 2733883; in Num. 
1667 ‘censer’; Kel, 237}; for stirring and adjusting 
it, a pair of tongs (oxnpep Is. 66); my shovels (pada or 
rutrum), for removing the ashes, are mentioned, but 
only in connection with the great altar (see ALTAR, § 9). 
The bellows (nap; pvoyrip [BNAQ]} of Jer. 629 was 
probably used only by the metal smelters—Tor a descrip- 
tion and illustration, see Wilkinson, of. ez¢, 2 312. 
The ordinary housewife was content to fan the charcoal 
with a fan (naz, Kel.167} of feathers, as pictured in 
the representation af Rameses’ kitchen referred to above. 
The names of various utensils in which food was 
actually cooked are differently rendered in EV without 
: any attempt at consistency : pan, kettle, 

5. Cooking caldron, pot (in this order is the list given 
utensils. in rt S.214). The data at our command 
do not permit of these being accurately distinguished 
one from another. In the houses of the poor they were 


1 For other modern dishes see Lane (Mod. Zgyf#. 5) and esp. 
the elaborate menu of a native dinner in Kiunzinger (Upper 


Egypt, 59/)3 see also, for Syria, Landberg (Proverdbes et 
Dictons, passim). 

2 The_ good piece’ (AV) or ‘portion’ (RV) of flesh which 
David distributed among the people at the inbringing of the 
ark(z S.619 1 Ch. 163) is only one of several traditional render- 


ings of the doubtful Heh. word “BUN, the real signification of 
which has been lost. See Dr. TBS i foc. [Since the word 
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doubtless of glazed or even unglazed earthenware (*b5 
won, Lev.628[21]; see POTTERY); in those of the 
wealthier classes, of bronze (MYM) °23, Joc. cit., Ezek. 
2411). The difference of rank (so to say) between the 
two materials gives point to Ben Sira’s illustration, 
‘What fellowship shall the earthen pot have with the 
[brazen] kettle?’ (xUrpa mpds MéByra : Ecclus.182/-). 
In connection with the temple we read not only of pots 
and caldrons made of bronze (1 K.745 2 K. 2514 Jer. 
5218) but also of such vessels of silver and gold 
(Jer. 5239). 

i, For boiling meat various vessels were employed 
(cp 1 S.214). (a) The most frequently mentioned is 
the ‘yp, sir, pot or caldron. It was used for cooking 
the ordinary family meal (2 K. 438 f Mic. 33 Ex. 163 
[flesh pots of Egypt]), and for boiling the sacrificial flesh 
(Zech. 1420). It served also for a ‘washpot‘ (Ps. 608 
[). It must have been one of the largest of the cook- 
ing vessels, to judge from the incident recorded in 2 K. 
438 7 (‘the great pot’ for the whole company of the 
prophets). '(6) The hiyyér (v3) must have been a wide, 
shallow pot of considerable size, since the same name 
is given to the ‘ laver of brass' (Ex. 3018) at which the 
priests were to wash their hands and feet. It served as 
a chafing-dish (Zech. 126). Wherein the &yydr differed 
from (c) the géra#r (315) in which the manna was boiled 
(Nu. 118 RV), and (dthe déd (43, Job 41 20[12]), and 
(e) the Zadléhath (nnbp, Mic.33), we do not know. 

In Job 41 20[12] caldron (AV) is’ amistranslation of pia (see 
Rusu, 2). In2 8,189 MT has nim, not found elsewhere (EV 
pan); but the true reading is probably ‘[and she called the] 
servant’ (min: so Klo. followed by Ki. and Bu.). 

These various pots, pans, etc., were probably used without a 


lid (in late Heb. *403), although the obscure W2¥ of Nu. 1915 
is taken by some to have this signification. 

ii. A fork (abi, ab1p) of two or three (18. 213} 
prongs was used to lift the meat from the pot, and also 
to stir the contents of the latter (see illustration, Wilkin- 
son, op. ct#. 32). 

iii. The spoons (n\p3) mentioned among the furniture 
of the table of shewbread (Ex.2529) and elsewhere were 
more probably shallow bowls. We find, however, in 
the Mishna, real spoons (17m) made of bone (Shadd. 
86, Kel. 172) and of glass (Kel. 302. There 
is also mention of a wooden cooking ladle (yy ata] 
‘Bésth, 17), which was probably used for removing the 
scum (ayn, Ezek. 24612, so AV; but this word is more 
probably ‘rust’ as RV) from the contents of the pérar 
or pot (otherwise explained by Levy, s.v. we). 

While boiling, to judge from the comparative 
frequency of the OT references, was the favourite 
6. Roasting mode of cooking flesh-meat, there need 

; * be no hesitation in saying that roasting 
also was practised from the earliest times. In its most 
primitive form, roasting, as we have seen, consists in 
laying the meat directly on the ashes or other source of 
heat, either kindled on the ground or in a pit specially 
dug (Burckhardt, Notes, etc, 1240, Rob. BR [42], 1118 
304). The fish of which the disciples partook by the 
lake of Galilee was cooked by being laid on the charcoal 
(dpdprov émixeluevoy, In. 219). 

The spit, the 68ers of the Homeric poems, is not 
mentioned, as it happens, in the OT; but of its use 
there need be no doubt. In Egypt, Erman tells us, 
‘the favourite national dish, the goose, was generally 
roasted over live embers; the spit is very primitive, a 
stick stuck through the beak and neck of the bird. 
They roasted fish in the same way, sticking the spit 
through the tail’ (Egypt, 189, illustr. 24., and Wilk. 
235). The wooden spit was favoured by the Romans 
(cp Verg. Georg. 2396, ‘Pinguiaque in verubus torre- 


appears to be corrupt, the emendation "x¥ np, ‘a piece of 


flesh,” has been suggested by Cheyne. 


rz This easy alteration 
suits the context.] 
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COOKING 


bimus exta colurnis).’ Later Hebrew legislation— in 
this, no doubt, perpetuating an ancient practice — required 
that the Passover lamb should be roasted on a spit of 
pomegranate (horde tev [Levy, sav} Pes. 71). The 
*‘ ordinary spit, being of iron,—so much we may infer 
from the demand that a spit purchased from an idolater 
must be cleansed in the fire (Ab. Zara, 5 r2)—-was not 
allowed for the above-mentioned purpose; neither was 
the gridiron (nbape, Pes. 72). The spit, we may sup- 
pose, rested on andirons! (Sdeets, vare), on which it 
could be turned by the hand. 

The passage of the treatise Pesdhim above referred 
to speaks further of roasting, or more exactly of 
broiling, on a gridiron placed apparently over the 
mouth of a ¢anuzdr or baking oven. The gridiron was 
perhaps used to prepare the piece of broiled fish (?x@vos 
érrot pépos) of Lk. 2442, Not only flesh and fish but 
also eggs, onions, etc., were roasted by the Jews 
(Shabb. 110). 

The favourite mode of roasting meat for ordinary household 
pees at the present oa in Syria is by means of skewers. 

he meat is cut into small pieces, which are stuck upon the 


skewers and roasted over a brazier. Meat thus prepared is 
termed kebrib. 


With regard to the food-products of the vegetable 
kingdom (see Foop), many vegetables were of course 
7. Vegetable eaten raw (®uéds, in Hebrew °n, literally 


living,’ a word applied not only to raw 

food. animal flesh 7 S.225 Lev. 1810 77], but 
also to fish [Nedar. 64], to vegetables [#,], and even 
to unmixed wine). They were also cooked by being 
boiled, alone or mixed with various ingredients— such 
as oil and spices. The Hebrew housewives, we may 
be sure, were not behind their modern kinsfolk of the 
desert, of whom Doughty testifies that * the Arab house- 
wives make savoury messes of any grain, seething it 
and putting thereto only a little salt and sawn’ (Ar. 
Des.2130). Thus, of the cereals, the obscure ‘drisdh 
(nomy, Nu. 1520) was probably a porridge of barley 
groats. (see, further, FOOD, § 1), whilst Jacob sod for 
himself a dish (712, EV ‘pottage’) of lentils (Gen. 
2529 34); the same name is given to the vegetarian dish 
prepared for the sons of the prophets (2 K.438 7; 
cp Hagg. 212). In NT times, at least, it was known 
that the pulses or pod-plants were improved by being 
soaked (MH mw) before being boiled. Various kinds, 


such as beans and lentils, might be boiled together 
(Orlah, 17): they might also, like our French beans, 
be boiled in the pods (niardp). In the OT we find men- 
tion of the makdébath (nang, THyavov, AV ‘pan,’ RV 
‘baking-pan,’ mg. ‘flat plate,’ Lev. 25 62x [x4], etc.) 
and the marhésheth (nvinap, EV ‘frying pan,’ Lev. 27 
79). The makdbath certainly (see Ezek. 43), and the 
marhésheth probably, was of iron; and, although both 
are used with reference only to the sacrificial cakes (see 
BAKEMEATS, BREAD), we may legitimately infer from 
the fact that the martyrs of 2 Macc. 7 were roasted alive 
on the riyyavoy (vv. 35; cp late Heb. word j7») that 
both may have been used also in the preparation of 
meat. 

Tojudge from the prepositions employed (by, ‘on’, and 4, ‘in’), 
thesahdébath was deeper than the #arhésheth. This inferenceis 


confirmedby the tradition, which we find in the Mishna, that the 
difference between the markésheth and the wahdbath consisted 
in the former having a lid (103) while the latter had none ; to 
which another authority adds that the former is deep and its 
contents fluid, the latter flat and its contents firm (Avena, 58). 
The wahkdbath, in short, was a stewpan, the markésheth similar 
toa Scotch ‘ girdle,’ a flat iron plate on which oatcakes are baked. 

A striking illustration of Ezek.43 is furnished by Doughty 
(Ar. Des. 1593), who describes an iron-plated door in the 
castle of Hayil : ‘the plates (in the indigence of their arts) are 
the shield-like iron pans (tannur) upon which the town house- 
wives hake their girdle-bread.’ 

Other utensils named or implied are (a) the sieve, 


1 Some would give this or a similar sense to nbaox. See 
Jastrow, Dict. s.v. 
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naphih (mpi, Is.8028 ; Shabb. 82, Adoth, 515). for 


sifting the flour, and (b) the strainer, méSamméreth, 
nipwip (Shabb. 201, Ab. &15 [especially for wine] ; cp Is. 
256, "Mt. 2324). An ordinary bowl, however, might be 
perforated so as to serve as a strainer, as we see from 
the pottery of Tell-el-Hesy (Bliss, of. c##z. 85). To 
these may be added (¢) one of the commonest of the 
post-biblical terms for a pot, mIyp; hence Ap AbYyD 
came to signify ‘cooked food’ (Nedar. 61. For the 
vessels used for serving food, see MEALS, § 8. 

The importance of oil in the Hebrew kitchen will be 
noticed under OIL (g.v.). In early times the custom, 
so popnlar among the modern Arabs, 
of boiling flesh in milk seems to have 
prevailed among the Hebrews. The oldest legislation 
—confirmedby the Deuteronomic— limitedthis practice 
so far as to forbid (for reasons that are still obscure : cp 
Foon, § 13, and see MAGIC, SACRIFICE) the seething of 
a kid in its mother’s milk (Ex. 2319 8426 Dt. 14ar). 
In NT times this prohibition had been extended far 
beyond its original intention. 

Thus we read in the Mishna : ‘ It is forbidden to seethe (byj5) 
any sort of flesh in milk, except the flesh of fish and locusts; it 
is also forbidden to set flesh upon the table along with cheese’ 
(with the same exceptions, KAxéin, 81). It was still debated 
whether the prohibition applied to fowls and game or only to 
cattle, sheep, and goats (2d. 4). In the course of time, however, 
it became part of the Jewish dietary law, that two distinct. sets 
of cooking utensils—one for meat alone, and another for dishes 
into the preparation of which milk or butter enters—are required 
in every orthodox Jewish kitchen (see on this law of 4$n9 v3 
esp. Wiener, Die sud. Speisegesetze, 41-120 ['95]). Extreme 

urists have gone the length of"using three (ib. 1154) and even 
‘our such sets. A. R. S. K. 


COOS, or rather, as in RV and 1 Macc. 1523 EV, 
Cos (kw ; now Stanchio—i.e., es Tyv Kw), the least 
and most southerly of the four principal islands off the 
coast of Asia Minor. It lies at the entrance to a deep 
bay, on the two projecting promontories of which were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus. It owed its fertility to its 
volcanic origin, and its commercial importance to its 
position. It lies on the high road of all maritime traffic 
between the Dardanelles and Cyprus : vessels coasting 
in either direction must pass within half a mile of the 
capital (also called Cos), which was on the E. extremity 
of the island, and had a good anchorage and a port 
sheltered from all winds except those from the SE. 
Lucan (Phar. 8243) thus sketches the usual route of 
ships :— 


8. Condiments. 


LEphesonque relinquens 

Radit saxa Sami; spirat de litore Coo 

Aura jluens = Cnidon inde fugit, claramgue relinguit 

Sole Rhodon. 
In precise agreement with this is the account of Paul’s 
voyage from Macedonia to Palestine (Acts 211). His 
ship ran before the wind (edOvdpoujcavres) from Milétus, 
about 40 m. to the N., down to Cos (ie., either the 
island or the capital: probably the latter is meant); 
next day it reached Rhodes. 

In spite of its geographical advantages, Cas remained historic- 
ally unimportant. Its inhabitants, apparently of deliberate 
choice, eschewed i relationships, and devoted themselves 
to the development of internal resources. No colonies were 
sent out; for long the capital was in the west of the island; 
the strategic and commercial importance of its present site was 
ignored until 366 Bc. When at last the Coans were compelled 
to emerge from their seclusion, it was only to echo the voice of 
Rhodes in all matters of foreign policy. The success of this 
concentration of energy 1s indicated by the fact that Cos ranked 
with Rhodes, Chios, Samos, and Leshos as one of the*paxdépay 
vioo (Diod. Sic. 581 82) and hy the existence of the sayin 
“He who cannot thrive in Cos will do no better in Egypt.’? 
Allied with this material prosperity was the development of 
liberal arts. Under the Ptolemies Cos became an important 
literary centre. Withit are connected the names of Theocritus 
the poet, Bérdssus the historian, Apelles the painter, and, at an 
earlier date (sth cent. B.c.), Hae the physician. Cos 
was one of the great centres of the worship of A’sculapius, and 
of the caste or medical school of Asclepiade, Claudius in 53 
A-p. gave the island the privilege of immunity, mainly for its 
medical fame (Tac. Ann. 1261), 








1 by ob Oper Kas exetvor obdé Atyurros. 
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Among the commercial products of the island were unguents, 
two kinds of wine, pottery (awzphore Cow, Pliny, HN 35161), 
and silk for Roman ladies (Coe purpure, Hor. Od, iv. 1313 
vestes tenues, Tibull. ii.355). Cos is still an active port. 
Strabo (657) notes the fair aspect of the city to one entering the 
roads. 

Interesting is the connection of Cds with the Jews. 
As Mithridates seized 800 talents deposited in the island 
by the Jews of Asia (Jos. Ant. xiv. 72), there must then 
have been a Jewish settlement there engaged in banking. 
In 1 Macc. 1523 Cds is mentioned in the list of places 
to which the circular letter of the Roman senate in 
favour of the Jews (cz7ca 139-8 B, C.) is said to have been 
addressed. In 86 B.c. Gaius Fannius wrote to the 
Coan authorities enclosing a sexatus consuléum to secure 
safe convoy for Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem. The 
island was connected also with Herod the Great (Jos. 
B/ i. 2111}, and with his son Antipas (Boeclch, 2502). 

Best authority, pegs tia of Cos, by Paton and Hicks, 
1891; an attempt at direct combination of epigraphy and 
history. w. J. Ww. 

COPPER (NWM3; yadxoc; cp BRAss). The com- 
pound of copper and zinc that we call brass appears 
LINE é to have been little known to the ancients ; 

»$D EBYP"- but we have abundant evidence that 
copper was early know-n, and that it was hardened by 
means of alloys into bronze. Seneferu, a conquering 
pharaoh of the fourth dynasty, worked the Sinaitic 
copper mines, and M. de Morgan has found some 
articles of copper in the tomb of Menes (traditionally 
regarded as the first king of Egypt), explored by him in 
1897. M. Amélineau appears to have proved that 
copper was known at an even earlier date, and from 
his researches and those of Mr. Quibell at Kom el- 
Ahmar we may probably conclude that the Pharaonic 
Egyptians were from the first not ignorant of the use 
of gold and copper (Zé). Themines in the Sinaitic 
peninsula continued to be the chief source from which 
the Egyptians drew their copper (see Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ, 355, and cp SINAI); but in the fifteenth century 
they obtained it also from AlaSia—z.e., Cyprus! (see 
Am. Tab., 25 and 27), where Cesnola has found 
both copper and bronze celts in Phcenician remains. 

The oldest Babylonian specimens of copper arc those 
found by M. de Sarzec at Tello (before 2500 B,C.); at 
Tell es-Sifr, in the same neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Loftus has found even a 
large copper factory (1500 8.c.). In Babylonian 
graves, and also in what Dr. J. P. Peters calls a 
jeweller's shop (at Nippur), objects made of copper 
(belonging to cérca 1300 R.c.) have been found. 
Hommel thinks, on philological grounds, that the 
Semitic Babylonians as metallurgists were pupils of 
the Sumerians, and dates their acquaintance with 
copper and iron very early.?- The inscriptions make 
frequent mention of copper (séparu) and bronze® (erd, 
also £4, and urud%; cp Lat. raudus=es infectum). 
The ancient hymn (in Sumerian and Assyrian) to Gibil, 
the fire-god, extols him for his services in the mixing of 
copper and tin (cp Tubal-cain, and see CAINITES, 
§ x0). The Assyrians used bronze axes as late as the 
ninth century. They derived their copper and bronze 
largely from the so-called Na'iri countries; ultimately, 
therefore, from Armenia; the copper in the tribute paid 
to Ramméan-nirari III. by Damascus is mentioned 
elsewhere (IRon).# 

The Canaanites, naturally enough, were well ac- 
quainted with copper. According to Ritter (Zrdk. 17 1063 


cited by Knobel), there are still traces of 
ancient copper-mines in the Lebanon ;5 


2. In Babylonia. 


3. In Canaan. 


1 Flinders Petrie also accepts Winckler's identification of 
AlaSia in Am. Tab. with Cyprus (where copper was worked). 
See his argument, Syrza ana Egypt, 44 (98). 

2 Die seinit. Volker, 1410. 

3 Cp Lenormant, 752.4 83347 

4 On iron and bronze among the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
cp Winckler, AO“ 159 7 

5 Cp the important descriptive phrase quoted in Del. Par 
333, Sad Ba’ali-sapiina sadi rabfi siparri ‘the mountain Baal- 
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his is confirmed by what seems to be an assertion of 
he fact in Dt.89 and Zech.61 (see below, § 5). 
Dn the E. of the Lebanon range copper must have 
deen abundant in the ‘land of Nuhassi’ (Am. Tub.), 
which Halévy ingeniously identifies with ZOBAH; and in 
ater times there were copper mines in Edom at Phainon, 
or Phenon(cp PINON). ‘The Phoenicians early employed 
gronze for works of art,! and the great mound of Tell 
2l-Hesy, believed to be Lachish, proves that the Amorites 
who dwelt there had used their opportunities. ‘In 
-he remains of the Amorite city (perhaps 1500 B.c.) 
there are large rough weapons of war, made of copper 
without admixture of tin; above this, dating perhaps 
from 1250 to 800, appear bronze tools, but the bronze 
gradually becomes scarcer, its place being taken by 

iron’ 2 (see IRON). Whatever, therefore, 
4. In Israel. be the date of 1S. 175 as a document, 
we may feel quite certain that the Philistine warriors had 
armour of bronze; indeed, their ancestors in Asia Minor 
doubtless had bronze weapons long before David's 
time.* Goliath, however, uses weapons of attack made 
of iron (the kédén [?] of bronze can hardly be a javelin; 
see GOLIATH). 

The statement in Josh. 624 (copper or bronze vessels 
found in Jericho) will be in the main correct; also that 
in 2 S.88, in as far as it relates to the abundance of 
bronze in Syria. Whether the serpent of bronze called 
NEHUSHTAN [g.v.] was earlier than the temple of 
Solomon may, perhaps, be doubted. At any rate, the 
notice in Nu, 219 (JE)is as much of an anachronism as 
that in Ex. 382-8 (P). The Israelites in the wilderness 
had no workers in bronze. Nor could David find a 
competent bronze-worker in all Israel ; the statements 
respecting Hiram the artificer in 1 K.713 f# arc no 
doubt historical." In the later regal period it was, of 
course, quite otherwise (cp Jer. 628f. Ezek. 22 1820). 
From 2 K. 2513f. Jer. 5217 f we learn that the 
Babylonians broke the sacred vessels of bronze and 
carried away the metal to Babylon; no _ doubt 
Rehoboam's shields of 'brass' (1 K.1427 2 Ch.1210) 
went there too; but the chief losses were probably 
repaired. The cymbals in the second temple were 
certainly of copper or bronze, as we may infer from 
1 Ch.1519 Jos. Ant. vii. 123 (cp 1 Cor. 131). Gates of 
‘ brass’ arc mentioned in Ps. 10716 Is. 452 (cp Herod. 
1179, and see Mr. Pinches' account of the bronze gates 
of Balawat} :5 mining implements of ‘ brass’ in Ecclus. 
48 17 (Heb. Text). 

That ‘ brass’ (bronze) should be used to symbolise 
hardness and strength is natural. In time of drought, 
it seemed as if the heavens were bronze, 
so that no rain could pass through them 
(Dt. 2823), or as if the earth were bronze, so that it could 
never be softened again (Lev.2619}. A sufferer asks if 
his ‘ flesh ’ (¢.¢., body) is of brass (Job612), as the bones 
of Béhémoth (Job 4018) and the browofdisobedient Israel 
(Is.48 4) are, by other writers, said to be. To be com- 
pared with brass is not, however, the highest distinc- 
tion. It was the third empire in Nebuchadrezear's 
vision that was of ¢ brass' (Dan.239 cp v.32). On the 
other band, ‘ brass’ in the obscure phrase * mountains 
of brass" (Zech.61) has no symbolic meaning : ‘ brass’ 
(2.e., copper) is merely mentioned to enable the reader to 
identify the mountains (cp Nubassi, the ‘ copperland '; 
see § 3). 

Difficults the passage is, we need not despair of explaining 
it. ‘he 'mountains -of brass' are parallel to the ‘mountains 


5. OT usage. 








sapun, great mountain of copper’; also Sargon, Ann. 23, where 
Ba il-gsapuna, ‘the great mountain,’ is spoken of as containing 
mines (copper?). 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art 7 Phenicia and Cyprus. 

2 Dr. J. H. Gladstone, 'The Metals of Antiquity,’ Vature, 
April 21, 1898, p. 596. 

3 Schliemann's discovery of weapons of copper and bronze on 
the site of ay is well known. 

4 On the right reading of 1 K.7 46. see ADAM, i. 

5 The bronze ornaments of the palace gates from Balawat 
(parts i.-iv.) published by Soc. ef Bibl. Archeol. 
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(@ trav dpéwy) in the river-land’ (nds ; cp nbs Is. 44.27)—20.., 
those visible from Babylonia—in Zech. 18, and must have been 
as well known as these to Zechariah’s hearers or readers. The): 
were nodenbt the ‘hills out of which thou mayest dig copper 
(Dt.89)—z.e., Lebanon and Hermon (see above, § 3), whicl 
formed the northern boundary of the Holy Land. It is the 
land of the north’ (the seat ‘af the empire of the Seleucide ?) 
that chiefly occupied the thoughts of the speakerl (68). See 


ZECHARIAH, Book or. On Jig nun Ezra 827, cpCoLours, 
87- : T.K. Cc. 

COR (15, perh. Ass. £érz [v. Muss-Arnolt, s.v.], or 
from S13; see No. ZD.MG 40 734 ['86]), a measure of 
capacity=an homer (ro ephahs or baths); of wheat 
and barley (1 K, 422 [52]; EV ‘measure,’ mg. ‘cor’; 
2Ch. 210 [9] 275; RV™: ‘cors’). As a liquid measure 
Ezek. 4534. 2 K. 625 (emended text) speaks of $ cor of 
carobs (see HUSKS). 

In x: K.521z [25] ‘measures of oil’ is wrong; read ara na 
‘bathsof oil, after @ and |] 2Ch.29. xépos [BAL) a loan-word, 
which in & represents both 73 and “On, occurs once in N T (Lk. 


167 RVmg. ‘cors’; AVmg. says ‘about 74 bushels and a pottle’). 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL is EV’s rendering in Job 2818 Ezek. 2716 of 
MYON, a word of unknown origin, which occurs also 
in Prov. 247, where EV treats it as a 

1 .DamaAth, derivative of pm, meaning ‘too high.’ 
unidentified. Most commentators, however (Hitz., 
Siegfr.-Sta., etc.}, suppose that there is a reference to a 
precious object called 7a’ méth—as if the wise man meant, 
Wisdom is as much out of the fool’s reach as coral.’ 
Neither explanation is satisfactory.” 

The word occurs only twice,,and, since the Vss. shed 
an uncertain light on the meaning, we must be content 
to make the most of internal evidence. 

Ezek. has Aapw8 [BQ], pappwd [AL sericumm ; Job has peréwpa 
[BNAC Theod.], iymAd Sym.]J, excedsai Prov. has godia cai 
évvora dyad év mbAars [BRA} for qyw3 moon bund mow [Ve-s 
excelsa].® 

The context in Job (vraméth, gabis, péninim) shows 
that some precious and ornamental substance is intended, 
and Dillmann infers from the language that rdmoth 
was regarded as less valuable than pénznim (see below). 
According to MT of Ezek. 2716, rémoth, with ndphek, 
argimin, rikmah, bis, and kadhkodh, was brought into 
the Tyrian market by merchants of Syria; but probably 
(see Cornill, ad oc.} we should read for Aram (mx) 
Edom (ans) ;* as Cornill remarks, Edom was an im- 
portant stage in the transport of merchandise westward 
from §. Arabia and India. This last indication of the 
provenance of ra@mdth makes against the usual rabbinic 
rendering, ‘coral’; for the red coral of commerce — the 
hard calcareous skeleton of the colonial Actinozoon, 
Corallium nobile, Pal. (rubrum, Da Costa), which is 
widely distributed in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
as far as the Cape Verd Islands. and is a considerable 
source of wealth in the Mediterranean basin— occurs in 
its natural state much less frequently S. and E. of Suez. 

2, In RV™8 ‘corals’ (Lam. 47), ‘red coral,’ and 
‘pearls’ (Job2818 Prov. 315 811 2025 31 x0) aresuggested 

as renderings alternative to ‘rubies’ 
(see RUBY, 1) for mrp péninim, 
per Era. Certainly ‘ rubies’ is not a good render- 
ing. Thewords, ’ the catching’ (zip ; EV, improbably, 
‘price’ )of wisdom is above that of rubies,’ in Job 2818, 


1 This interpretation is due to Gratz(/zd. Zt, 1885, pp.549,4) } 
it has been overlooked by even the most recent commentators. 
For other views, on the whole very improbable ones, see Wright, 
Zechariah, 1247; Now. and GASm, decline to offer any 
opinion. ; 

2 Bickell : If thou hold thy peace (M127) before a fool, thou 
art wise.‘ 

3 Targ. Job2816 has, for mpxs, nodap=cavSapaxny of 
Theophr., etc., viz., native realgar, or ruby sulphur (disulphide 
of arsenic). If is used to a limited extent asa pigment, hut can- 
not be intended here (indication, however, of colour). 

4 With Aq., Pesh., some Heb, MSS, and_virtually & (dvOpe- 
mwovs=p7x). Sym. and Theod. support MT. 
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vould seem to imply that a fishery was in the case,! and, 
f two of our best critics may be followed, the nobles of 
ierusalem are described in Lam. 47 as ‘ purer than snow, 
whiter than milk, more ruddy than branches of péninim’ 
z.é., obviously, of coral).? Another reference to 
séninime, of considerable interest, occurs in Ps. 4514 [x3], 
where we should no doubt read 395 for mpun; the 
whole line should perhaps run, ‘ on her neck is a wreath 
of péninim’” (see Che. Ps.@) ad loc.). 
In the somewhat obscure question as to identification 
of the substance or substances intended by rdmoth and 
Fi ‘éninim, it ought not to be overlooked 
3. Coral-like ce certain stonesvalued by the ancients 
stones. seem to have been named from their 
resemblance to cord. Pliny, before passing from the 
onyx and alabaster group, speaks of a valuable ‘ corallite 
stone’ found in Asia, of a white hue, somewhat approach- 
ing that of ivory, and in some degree resembling it (#V 
3613); also of corallis, a native of India and Syene, 
resembling minium in appearance; and of coralloachates 
or coral-agate, commonly found in Crete, and there 
called the ‘ sacred" agate, similar to coral, and spotted. 
all over, like the sapphire, with drops of gold (3754 56). 
Cp MARBLE. 


COR-ASHAN (}WYN3), 18.8030. See BORASHAN. 


CORBAN (kopB&n [Ti.], KOPBAN [WH], Mk. 7274, 
transliteration of Heb. Ja 2, an offermg ;3 explained 
by dwpor, ‘gift’ (cp Mt.155; similarly Jos. Ant. iv. 
44: xopBav), a kind of votive offering: an object 
devoted to the deity, and therefore tabooed.4 Josephus 
(Zc. ) uses the word in speaking of the Nazirites who were 
dedicated to God as a corban, and of the temple treasure, 
which was inviolable{B/ii. 94; . . . Tov lepdy Onoaupér, 
kaAetras 5¢ KopBwrds; cp Mt. 276 xopBavas).” Theo- 
phrastus, among foreign oaths, especially quotes the 
corban as one belonging to the Jews, which was forbidden 
to the Tyrians (cp Jos. ¢, Ap. 122, § 167). It is easy 
to see that by interdicting himself by a vow a man was 
able to refrain from using or giving away any particular 
object, and might thus evade any troublesome obligation. 
Several abuses crept in (cp Ned. 56), and, inthe passage 
cited (Mk.711 cp Mt. 155}, Jesus denounces a system 
which allowed a son, by pronouncing the word ' corban’ 
[andthus vowing a thing to God), to relieve himself of 
the duty of helping a parent. Cp comm. on Mt,155 
Mk. 7:2, and especially L. Cappellus on Mt.155; also 
PREG 542. 


CORBE (yopBe [BA)), 
ZACCAI. 


1Esd.512 AV=Ezra2o, 


CORD. There is no scarcity of Hebrew terms to 
denote cord of one kind or another. 

Among the commonest words are ban hebet (4/to bind), and 
hn vether (/to stretch), both used of cords or ropes for drawing, 


hauling (<p 28.1713 EV ‘rope’)}5 of tent-ropes (Is. 38320 Job 
421),8 and of ship’s tackle; see Suip, TENT, § 3. YVether (@ 
in Judg. veupé), which seems to denote rather ‘gut,’ and its 


derivative 1M"), are used also specially of bowstrings (Ps. 112 
2112 [13]). Less frequent terms are: yin At (4/to sew), 





i The text may, however, be corrupt; 4w is a singular term. 
We might emend to pawn, ‘(wisdom) is esteemed ’ (Che.). 

2 The common rendering is ‘. . . more ruddy in body than 
peninine’ (cp EV). But ‘in body’ (nyy) appears superfluous 
here: whereas if we transpose the preposition, and read +yyr 
insteadof ‘ip nxy, we get a good sense (see above). & does not 
Tepresent either +yy or nyy. _ See Bu._and Bickell, adc. 

* In P of the Hexateuch it is the Comprehensive term for all 
offerings‘ presented ' to God, bloody or bloodless; see also Ezek. 
2028 4043. 

4 See Levy, Chald, Worterb.,s.v. Jap) NHWB, sv. Dip, 
3p [mutilations of the formula, which are equally binding, 
Nedavint, 12, as will be explained under Vow, § 4], and also 
Ban, § 1, SacriFicr, Vow. 

5 For 1 K.2031 see TURBAN. 

6 Job4 2x RV ‘tent-cord, RVmg. AV ‘excellency.’ @, how- 
ever, expresses wa O71 Aw. “Surely when_ he blows 
upon them, they wither.’ This is preferable (so Beer). 
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‘thread’ (Gen. 1423 Judg. 16312 Cant.43; 
celine’ in Jer. 6221); mBp3 z 

Is. 32g RV ‘rope’ (AV rent); N2y ‘abhath (cp Ass. abuttu, 
‘fetter’),Judg. 1513, etc.; np pith, Nu. 1538, etc., Judg. 
16g (AV thread, RV string), (for Gen. 881825 see RING, § n 5 
and 1p, Mn = see Line. 

The materials available were strips of skin or hide (cp 
the legend of the Carthaginian Byrsa), or the intestines 
of animals, especially the goat or camel (cp sn» above), 
flax (Ezek. 403), and rushes. It is ropes of rushes that 
are meant by oxowloy and graprior, @’s equivalents for 
ban and yy respectively. Zyouwloy occurs twice in NT— 
Jn.2x15 (a scourge of cords), Acts 27 32 (ropes of a ship). 

The weaving together of two or more ropes for 
greater strength was customary : cp Eccles. 412, ‘ the 
threefold cord (wbvien vinn) is not quickly broken.’ 


AV. ‘fillet,” RV 
mikpah (/to encircle, go round), 


on> pin ‘green withes’ (EV), ‘which had not been 
dried,’ were employed in binding Samson (Judg. 168). 
Greater flexibility, for the purpose of tying, was thus 
ensured, and the knots were less liable to slip and the 
cord to split. 

From the idea of ‘line, cord,’ etc., is readily obtained the 
meaning of ‘measuring-line’ (cp ban 258.82 Am.717, pin 7 K. 
715, wpt K.7 23, ond Ezek. 403}54 hence, further, that of the 
part ‘measured off, the ‘lot’ or ‘inheritance’ (cp ban Josh. 
199, pl. in Ps, 166 [5]). 

On the ‘cords’ (cxowvia) worn by the unchaste women of 
Babylon (Ear. 6 43), see Fritzsche ad coe. 


CORE (xope [BNA Ti. WH), Ecclus. 4518 Jude xz 
AV, RV Korau (¢.v.}. 


CORIANDER (73; Koplon [BAFL];? -Ex. 1631 
Nu.117t) is a plant indigenous to the Mediterranean 
area, Coriandrum sativum, L., as all agree. The 
Hebrew name, which Lagarde (GA _ 57) believes to be 
of Indo-hopean origin, seems identical with the -yotd# 
which the scholiast on Dioscorides (364) affirms to be 
the Punic equivalent of xépcor ; and the identity of the 
plant is thus assured. The manna which is likened to 
its seed is also said to be ‘ small, flaky,* small as hoar- 
frost upon the ground,’ and is elsewhere said to resemble 
bdellium. These characters suit the so-called seed 
(really fruit) of the coriander, which is about the size of 
a peppercorn. N. M.—-W, T, T.-D. 

CORINTH (KopIN@0C): The secret of Corinthian 
history lies in the close relation of the city to the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. Even before the develop- 
ment of trade by sea the wealth of Corinth was inevitable 
owing to its position on the Isthmus, the ‘ bridge of the 
sea’ (Pind. /s¢A, iii. 38, ‘door of the Peloponnese,’ Xen. 
Ages. 2). For navigation and far-reaching commercial 
enterprises no city was more favourably placed. Its 
territory was unsuited for agriculture (Strabo 382); the 
more distinct, therefore, was the vocation of its inhabit- 
ants for a seafaring life. The Phoenicians were early 
attracted by the advantages of the site. Thereare many 
traces of their presence at Corinth. At the foot of the 
Acrocorinthus, Melkarth, the god of Tyre (see Pu@- 
NICIA), was adored by the Corinthians as the protector 
of navigation under the name Melicertes (Paus. ii. 13). 
The armed Aphrodite (Astarte), had a temple on the 
summit of the hill (Str. 379, vatdcov: Paus. ii. 46f, 
sharing it with the sun-god; jid.ii. 5x}; to her in later 
times a thousand female votaries paid service with their 
bodies, adopting a custom well known in Syrian worship 
(Strabo, 378). 

‘The juxtaposition of the two Corinthian harbours 
(Lechzeum on the Corinthian Gulf, ancl Cenchréz, with 
Schcenus, on the Saronic) made it easy to tranship 
cargoes; and, as the voyage round Cape Maléa was 

1 Similarly cxotviov and omapriov. 

2 The Greek name, according to Fluck. and Hanh. (293), is 
due to ‘the offensive odour it exhales when handled, and which 
reminds one of hugs— in Greek, képis.” 


3 The Punic yord appears again in Lat. git or gith, which is 
black cummin, WVigel/a sativa, L. See Fircn, 1 


4 This, rather than ‘round,’ seems to he the meaning of DBOnr 
(Di. on Exod. 16 14). : 
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difficult, the mariners of Asia and Italy found it desirable 
to land their goods at Corinth, so that the possessors of 
the Isthmus received dues from these as well as from 
whatever was brought from the Peloponnese by land’ 
(Str. 378; cp Dio Chrys. Or. viii. 5, 7 wé\s orep év 
tptddq éxe?ro). In consequence of her rapid commercial 
expansion, the arts also awakened in Corinth to a new 
life, especially those of metal-work and pottery, heirlooms 
of Phcenician influence (cp Paus. ii. 33; Pl. AV. 343). 
Trade became wholesale. The establishment of the 
Isthmian games in the sanctuary of Poseidon, near 
the bay of Schcenus, in ‘the wooded gorge of the 
isthmus’ (Pind.; Str. 380), elevated Corinth into a 
distinct centre of Hellenic life (Str. 378). So from the 
earliest times the epithet ‘wealthy’ was especially re- 
served for Corinth (a@vetds, Hom. //. 2570; édBia, 
Pind. Of, 138 4; Thuc. 1x3), and although the rise of 
Athens finally destroyed her dreams of naval empire 
she remained the first mercantile city of Greece. 

This prosperity found a rude ending in 146B.c. when 
the place was pillaged by the Roman consul, Lucius 
Mummius, and levelled with the ground; but the re- 
establishment of the city was inevitable. In 44 B.C. 
Julius Czesar founded on the old site the Colonia Laus 
Julia Corinthus. Thenucleus of its population consisted 
of freedmen (Paus. ji. 12, Str. 381). Most of the 
names of Corinthian Christians indicate either a Roman 
cr a servile origin (¢.g., Gaius, Crispus, 1 Cor. 114; 
Fortunatus, Achaicus, 1 Cor. 1617; Tertius, Rom. 
1622; Quartus, Rom. 1623; Justus, Acts 187). The 
New Corinth, by the mere force of geographical causes, 
became as of old the most prosperous city of Greece, 
and the chosen abode of luxury and ‘abysmal profligacy’ 
(Str. 378 382; Athen. 13 573; cp the saying, ov warrés 
cvdpds és Képuddv é8” & woos). It was also the 
capital of the province, and the seat of the governor 
of Achaia (Acts 1812). 

For description, see Paus. ii,x 4; cp Frazer, Paws. 320-38. 
Pausanias distinguishes the Roman from the Greek remains; 
few vestiges are now found of either city, though the American 
archeologists have recently made important discoveries (see 
SHS 18 333/98] = among other inscriptions one ‘ of uncertain 
cate, hut as ‘late as the imperial times, ‘reading ovvaywy) 
‘EBpaiwy ’). 

Corinth, like Athens and Argos, naturally attracted a 
large Jewish population (Philo, Leg, ad Cai. 36; cp 
Justin, Dial. 1). The edict of Claudius, banishing the 
Jews from Rome, must have augmented the number of 
Hebrew families in Corinth (Acts 182 ; cp Suet. Claud, 
25}; see AQUILA. As in other cities (¢g., Iconium, 
Acts 141, Thessalonica, Acts 174), a_ considerable 
number of gentiles had been attracted to the Jewish 
synagogue, and their conversion would be the first-fruits 
of Paul’s work. His decisive breach with the Jews, 
and his adoption of the house of the Roman or Latin 
Titius Justus as his place of instruction (cp Acts 199), 
enabled Paul to reach the otherwise inaccessible gentile 
population (mostly of Italian origin : Acts 188, weAdob 
Tav Kopwiiav dxovovres érlorevoy). Aquila, on the 
other hand, seems to have enjoyed his greatest success 
among the Jews (Acts 1828), though the Corinthian 
church remained predominantly gentile in character. 

In conformity with his principle of seeking the centres 
of commercial activity, Paul visited Corinth on his de- 
parture from Athens (Acts18z). For the importance of 
this step as regards the development of Paul’s mission- 
ary designs, see PAUL. Converts were made chiefly 
among the gentiles, of the poorer class (Acts 188 I Cor. 
126 6x1 122), although some Jews believed (seeCRIsPUS) ; 
and some persons of importance (see ERASTUS, GAIUS, 
perhaps also CHLOE). The accession of Crispus and 
of Gaius was so important that Paul forsook his rule 
and baptized them with his own hand (1Cor. 114-26). 
He lays special stress upon his claim to be regarded as 
sole founder of the Corinthian church (1Cor. 86 415). 
This claim is not contradicted by 2 Cor. 119 (¢ who was 
peached . . . by me and Silvanus and Timothy’), for 
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2 Cor. is addressed to the Christians of Achaia generally 
as well as to the Corinthians, while 1Cor. is written 
more especially to the church of Corinth. 

The apostle spent eighteen months in Corinth on this 
occasion (Acts 18:zz). On his next recorded visit he 
stayed three months (Acts 203). On a supposed inter- 
mediate visit to Corinth and on the correspondence that 
took place, see CORINTHIANS, §§ 9/f, 13. On the 
character of Paul‘s teaching see below, and cp PAUL, 
APOLLOS. 

As to the effect of Paul‘s letters and presence the NT 
gives no information; but the letter of Clement, written, 
perhaps, about 97 A.D., shows that the moral tone of 
the Corinthian church improved, though the friction 
between parties continued, as indeed we should expect 
from the social conditions obtaining in such a city. 
Hegesippus visited the church about 139 A.D., and was 
favourably impressed by the obedience and liberality of 
its members, and the activity of its bishop Dionysius 
(Eus. HE iv. 22). 

The two epistles written to the Corinthians are re- 
markable for the variety of their local colouring. The 
illustrations are drawn chiefly from gentile life :—the 
wild-beast fight (1 Cor. 1532); the stadium and boxing 
match (1 Cor. 924-27); the theatre (1 Cor. 49 731); the 
garland of Isthmian pine, the prize in the games (1 Cor. 
925); the idol festivals (tCor. 8201020 /.); the syssitia, 
so common a feature of Greek social life (1Cor. 1027). 

W. J. Ww. 
CORINTHIANS, Epistles to the.* It will be un- 
necessary to repeat here the familiar story of the founding 
a of the church at Corinth, which is else- 
1. Relations Si eke tte P 
ith Corinth. where set in its place in the life of the 
wt apostle (see PAUL). According to the 
scheme of chronology adopted in this article it would 
fall in the years 50-52 A.D. (48-jo Harnack, 52-54 
Lightfoot, otherwise von Soden ; see CHRONOLOGY, § 
71). In the spring of the latter year Paul left Corinth. 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him as far as Ephesus, 
where they stayed behind while he went on to Jerusalem. 
This journey and the visit to the Galatian churches 
(Acts 1823) would take up the whole of the later spring 
or summer of A.D. 52, and it would not be until the 
autumn of that year that the apostle returned to 
Ephesus. 

In the meantime events had moved at Corinth. The 
Alexandrian Jew Apollos, by this time an instructed 
Christian, had gone thither and his preaching had a 
great effect. Other teachers were at work there in a 
spirit less friendly to Paul. Factions were formed, and, 
when-Paul wrote his first extant letter to the Corinthians 
some two years later, had begun to make _ serious 
mischief. The apostle was now settled at Ephesus, 
which, on an average voyage, would not 
be more than a sail of a week or ten 
davs from Corinth.? News would thus 
pass easily to and’fro : and Paul was evidently kept 
well informed of what passed at Corinth. At least 
one earlier letter of his has been lost to us (1 Cor. 59), 
unless, as some have thought, a fragment of it remains 
embedded in 2 Cor. 614-71 (on this view, which should 
probably on the whole be rejected, see below, § 18). 
The purport of the letter, which the Corinthian Christians 
somewhat misunderstood, was to warn them against 
intercourse with immoral heathen. When we remember 
the laxity of Corinthian morals we cannot be surprised 
that other and graver aberrations of this kind had taken 
place among them. The state of things disclosed by 

some of the apostle’s visitors at Ephesus, 
ee aren notably by members of the fawdia of a lady 
pisties. called Chloe (1 Cor. 111), gave him so much 


1 Lpds KopirOlovs [Ti. WH]. ; . 

2 It took Aristides four days to get from Corinth to Miletus 
(Friedlander, Sitéengesch. 2 +5); but Cicero and his brother 
Quintus were both ahout a fortnight on ston (ad Attic. 
39, 68, 9: quoted by Heinrici (after Hug), Das zweite 
Sendschreiben, etc., 48). 


2. Earlier cor- 
respondence. 
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anxiety that he took pen in hand to write our First 
Epistle. At the same time he replied to a series of 
questions put to him in a letter which he had received 
(perhaps through Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus = 
1 Cor. 1627) from the church at Corinth. These two 
things——the tidings which he had heard of disorders in 
the church, and certain definite inquiries put to him-— 
account satisfactorily for the contents of the First 
Epistle (see below, §§ 14-16). So far all is clear, except 
perhaps as to the exact date at which the epistle was 
sent, though it may be placed provisionally about 
Easter of A.D. §5. There is also no doubt as to the 
general nature of the circumstances under which our 
Second Epistle was sent. The interval which separated 
it from the First Epistle cannot have been very long. 
It may be assigned to the late autumn (about November) 
of the same year.1 From some cause or other, it is 
clear, the anxiety of the apostle had increased, and had 
indeed reached a pitch of great and painful tension. 
The return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth, 
relieved him of this, and he warmly expresses his 
satisfaction. Then he turns to the practical question 
of the collection which he was organising for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem. Before the letter is concluded, 
however, he comes back (in the text as we have it) to 
his opponents and writes again with no little emotion 
about them. This letter was written on the way to 
Corinth, probably from Macedonia, and the apostle is 
about to pay to the church a visit which he repeatedly 
calls his third {2 Cor. 1214 131). 

This brief outline, however, evades a number of 
difficulties. 


_ Considered quite broadly and generally, the course of, events 

is clear enough; but, when We attempt to give them precision in 

detail, difficultiesspring up atevery step. _The 

4. Difficulties questions which arlse are also exceedingly intri- 

in detail. Cate, so that to state them satisfactorily is no 

easymatter. Theyhavenearly all been brought 

out by the research of the last five-and-twenty years ; and we 

shall perhaps succeed best in threading our way through them 

by taking the several steps—logical if not exactly chronological 
—by which they may be supposed to have arisen. 








The data which we take over from the First Epistle 
are : (1) the existence of an active opposition to Paul 
on the part not only of unbelieving Jews but also of 
certain sections of Juclaising Christians at Corinth; and 
(z)the occurrence in the church there of a gross case & 
what we should ,describe as incest (1 Cor. 51). The 
main question which meets us is, how far does the 
Second Epistle deal with these same data, and how far 
have the circumstances altered? Before we can formu- 
late an answer to this question, however, it is necessary 
first to decide whether or not we are to interpose a lost 
epistle between the two which have come down to us, 

The Second Epistle is full of allusions to a previous 
letter, and the older commentators with one consent 
Int diati assumed that this was the First Epistle. 
5. Intermediate Such an assumption was obvious and 

letter. natural; but, when the language of the 
Second Epistle came to be closely examined, doubts 
began to arise as to whether that language could really 
be satisfied by the First Epistle as it has come down 
to us, 

In particular it was asked whether the strong emotion under 
which it seemed that this previous letter had_been written could 
apply to the First Epistle: ‘ owt of much afflictionand anguish 

heart I wrote unto you with many tears’ (2 Cor.24); and 
again, the severe heart-searchings described in 2 Cor.77-12 did 
not seem to agree with the cain practical discussions of the 
First Epistle. 

Since Klépper (1874)an increasing number of scholars 
have replied to this decidedly in the negative. Perhaps 
somewhat too’ decidedly. Although it is perfectly true 
that a great part of the First Epistle is taken up with 
calm practical discussions, the whole epistle is not in 
this strain. 

1 On this reckoning dd apy (2 Cor.92) will mean not ‘a 


year ago’ hut ‘lastyear.’ The Macedonian year, like the Jewish, 
began with October. See YEAR. 
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Many passages, especially in the earlier chapters, must have 
cost the writer no slight emotion. Such would he ¢.g.} the 
scathing irony of 1 Cor. 48-13 (the Corinthians already enjoying 
therich abundance of the Messianic reign while the poor apostles 
are maltreated like gladiators in the arena); the whole of the 
next section, z Cor.414-21, which ends with a threat that the 
apostle will come to them with a rod ;and then the section on 
the incestuous man in which he projects himself in spirit into 
the president's chair in their assembly and solemnly hands over 
the offender to Satan. 

It is by no means incredible that passages like these would 
stand out io Paul's memory after he had despatched his letter, 
and that he should work himself up into a state of great and 
evert feverish anxiety as to the way in which they would he 
received. The fact that a considerable fraction of the church 
should have made themselves, as it seems,insome sort accomplices 
with the offending person, might well make the apostle feel that 
the moment was extremely critical and that the result might be 
nothing less than the break-up of the church. 

This leads us to the further question with which that 
just stated is bound up. Along with the allusions to a 
previous lcttcr there are in the Second 
Iepistle also allusions to what was evidently 
a great crisis in the history of the church. 
Was this crisis the same as that which is contemplated 
in the First Epistle, or was it wholly distinct? 

The scholars who first maintained the view that there was a 
lost letter between the two extant epistles were content to 
acquiesce in the older view that the descriptions of 2 Cor 25-12 
75-16 had reference toa state of things growing directly out of 
the situation presented in 1 Cor. 6. There ton there isa single 
offender, who appears to have a hacking in the church, and the 
apostle is aware that the position is full of danger: the machina- 
tions of Satan are not hidden (2 Cor. 211). 


It must be confessed that the situation of 1 Cor. 5 
fits on extremely well to that of 2 Cor. 25-11, except in 
F fe) icular. That is..as th 
7. Partial oe ae on the epistles (Wo 
agreement of 
2 Cor. 25-r1and 
1 Sr 5. 


6. Situation 
in 2 Cor. 


sacker, Pfleiderer, Krenkel [Bedtrdge], 
Schmiedel, Julicher) for the most part 


urge, that the treatment described in 
2 Cor. 26, which is accepted as adequate to the occasion 
by Paul, seems inadequate to the very gross offence of 
1Cor.§1. There is also considerable difficulty in 
assigning the part of the injured person in 2 Cor. 712 : 
S oalthough I wrote unto you, [I wrote] not for his cause 
that did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the 
wrong, but that your earnest care for us might be made 
manifest,' ete. 

If the offending person of 1 Cor. 5 was really let off with a 
comparatively slight punishment there must have been extenuat- 
ing circumstances of which we are not told. Such circumstances 
might be that the ‘father's wife’ was not in the strict sense a 

e hut a concubine (the father being probably a heathen); and 
we sae have supposed that the father was dead. In such a 
case Paul with his strong sympathy for human infirmity, and 
his readiness to make allowance for a convert brought up in the 
laxity of heathenism, might conceivably have accepted an 
expiation short of that which the circumstances would seem at 
first sight to demand. The sup osition that the father was dead 
would fall through, however, if "his causethat suffered the wrong* 
ae adianbévros) referred to him ; and it does not seem satis- 

actory that a sin of this kind should he regarded only in the 
light of personal injury to another. 

Accordingly the tendency among those recent German 
writers who have gone into the question more fully than 


any others, has been to offer a wholly 


Feu ae different explanation of the state of 
- Gor. oss. things implied in the Second Epistle. 


: They, as a rule. take the offence on 
which the situation turns in this epistle to be some 
personal affront or insult put upon Paul (so Hilgenfeld, 
Mangold, Weizsicker, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Jiilicher ; 
Beyschlag gives the alternative that the insult may have 
been offered to Timothy), not in connection with the 
case of the incestuous man, but rather growing out of 
the revolt against his authority as an apostle.. In keep- 
ing with this, most of them would explain 7of adtKn- 
Gévros as an indirect reference to Paul himself. 
_ This, however, again seems strained and unnatural, and indeed 
inconsistent with theexegesisoftheverse where Paul is mentioned 
(v. 12 ‘your earnest care for us’; thy grovshy tudy Thy bxép 
ape) in such a way as almost certainly to distingiish 

‘om the injured person. Krenkel, it seems to us rightly, urges 
this and would take the passage as referring to some private 
quarrel between two members of the Corinthian church(Beztr. 
304-307) Weknow from x Cor. 6 that such quarrels were rife 
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at Corinth, and the interpretation thus suggested suits the choice 
of words (adejoas and ddixnGeis) better than any other. The 
»bjection would he that we have to draw largely upon the 
magination to explain how a matter like this, which we should 
rave thought might be settled calmly enough, became the 
rause Of such acute tension between the apostle and a large 
section of the church. 

We have then three hypotheses, each with some 
idvantages and some counterbalancing drawbacks : (1) 
-hat the reference is to the incestuous man— which 
would greatly simplify the situation so far as the two 
apistles are concerned, but could be held only on the 
issumption of peculiar qualifying circumstances in the 
zase which it is not easy for us to imagine; (2) that 
the reference is to some direct personal insult to Paul — 
ahypothesis which, by introducing an intermediate letter, 
enables us to construct one which will suit the allusions 
somewhat better than the extant First Epistle, but in 
our opinion forces 6 détxyfeis and makes the situation 
in the Second Epistle a tantalising duplicate of that 
in the First, besides (it might seem) inconveniently 
crowding events between the two epistles ; (3) that the 
reference is neither to Paul nor to the incestuous man, 
but to a quarrel between two unknown persons — which 
satisfies 6 ddixnOels, but is open to some of the same 
dbjections as the last, and is not so helpful. 

We shall see below that, in spite of its apparent 
attractiveness, the first of these hypotheses must be 
given up. There is a break between the two epistles : 
there must have been at least one intervening communi- 
Eation—and if one, probably two communications— 
between Paul and the church at Corinth; and the 
aspect of things has changed not simply once, but 
probably twice. The fact of the new situation, and the 
fact of the intermediate letter, thus seem to be assured ; 
but in regard to particulars we have hardly data enough 
toenable us to judge. Wecannot easily bring ourselves 
to think that the person directly injured is Paul : at the 
same time he appears to be someone closely cqnnected. 
with him. Timothy would meet the conditions better 
than any one we can think of; but neither the injured 
person nor the aggressor can be identified more precisely. 

Along with the question as to an intermediate letter 
goes the further question as to an unrecorded visit paid 
by Paul to Corinth. 


Unlike the letter, this visit is not purely hypothetical. In 2 

Cor. 1214 and18z the apostle speaks expressly of his approaching 

visit as the third. This implies that we must 

9. Unrecorded insertanother, not mentioned by the historian, 

visit. somewhere between Acts 1818 and 202—or 

¥ rather, we may say, somewhere in the three 

years spent by Paul at Ephesus. We have seen that his com- 

munications with the church at Corinth were frequent; we have 

seen also that the voyage was easy. The silence of Act$ (which 

dismisses two years in a verse: 1910), therefore, is no real 
obstacle. 


Is the visit to be placed betore or after the First 
Epistle? 

It is most Eee go with the majority of recent critics 
and place it after. econspicuous fact about this visit is that 
it was a painful one (é Avy 22 Cor.21). If so, what could 
be more natural than to connect it with the letter which was 
written 'withmany tears?' Both alike, it mi=ht seem, should he 

laced on the line of strained relations which led up to the 
cond Epistle. The unrecorded visit would, in that case, pre- 
cede the lost letter. We might imagine, in view of 2 Cor. 1010, 
that Paul had been summoned over to Corinth hastily that 
there his malady had come on, that he had broken ‘down 
physically and been obliged to return, leaving matters to all 
appearance worse than he found them; that he then wrote a 
letter to undo the effect of this disaster; that this letter was 
strongly worded, and, after it had been sent, caused him great 
anxiety; and that it was his relief from this anxiety on the 
coming- of Titus that was the immediate occasion of the 
Second Epistle. 

Such comhinations are tempting ; hut they lead us on to the 
discussion of the next point which has a direct and perhaps a 
crucial hearing upon them, 

In 1 Cor. 165 the apostle announces his intention of 


coming to Corinth by the longer land route through 


Paul's Macedonia. This, as a matter of fact, is the 
10. a route that he was actually taking at the time 
plans. when he wrote the Second Epistle. In the 


interval, however, he must have changed his mind, not 
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once but twice; or, rather, he must have changed it 
and afterwards reverted to his original plan. From 2 
Cor. 115 f we learn expressly that he had at one moment 
decided to go straight from Ephesus to Corinth, thence 
to Macedonia, and then to return again to Corinth. 

When he formed this decision he seems to have been, well 
pleased with the Corinthians and they with him; his motive n 
that, twice over, both on going and returning, they may have 
the benefit of this presence (2 Cor.1x5) Hedid not carry out 
this plan because. after it had heen formed, his relations to the 
Corinthians underwent a change. He tells us that he would 
not go to them because, if he had gone, it must have been ‘in 
grief’ (2 Cor. 21 | None the less his change of plan was made 
one of the accusations against him, and was set down to fickle- 
ness of purpose (2 Cor. 117). 

This being so, however, are we not precluded from 
interposing any visit between the conceiving of the in- 
tention described in 2 Cor. 115 (the short voyage and 
the double visit) and the writing of the Second Epistle ? 

It is not only, as Schmiedel argues(4C 53), that the feelings 
of the apostle when he made his plan and when he paid tl 
supposed visit were different—in the one case satisfaction with 
the Corinthians, in the other case pain—but that a visit of any 
kind is inconsistent with the language used. If Paul had paid 
such a visit he would have kept to his intention (not broken 
it), and the charge of fickleness must at least have assumed 
another form. 


‘We must therefore, with some reluctance, abandon the 
idea of bringing the painful visit and the painful letter 
into juxtaposition. The only other place for the former 
seems to be in the part of Paul's stay at Ephesus 
anterior to the First Epistle, and towards the middle or 
later part of it (z.e., not far from, and probably before, 
the lost letter; zr Cor. 69; cp Schmiedel, of. ciz. 54). 
The supposition that the second visit was only contem- 
plated, not paid, appears to be excluded by 2 Cor. 132. 

We observe also, in passing, that the history of these 
changes of plan goes far to dispose of the arguments in 
favour of the supposition that there is no lost letter 
between the two epistles. 

The only way to make the First Epistle referred to directly in 
the Second is to regard certain passages in it as haunting the 
apostle and causing him trouble as toits reception. At the time 
when he conceived the plan set down in 2 Cor. 115, however, 
his mind was free from trouble : the Corinthians and he were on 


the best of terms. This alone would sever the links which have 
seemed to hind the two letters together. They must be con- 
nected closely or not at all. 
When Paul wrote x Corinthians Timothy was not with him. 
We should infer from Acts1922 that before that date he had 
been already sent into Macedonia. This 
41. Movements agrees perfectly with the turn of phrase in x 
of Timothy. Cor. 16z0 :‘ If Timothy come, see that he be 
with yon without fear.” Before the despatch 
of the Second Epistle he had rejoined Paul, as he is associated 
with him in the opening salutation (2 Cor. 11). If the suggestion 
above holds, it was probably he who brought news of the events 
which led up to the second crisis. In any case the dealing with 
that crisis at its height was committed not to Timothy but to 
the stronger hands of Titus. 


Assuming that there was an intermediate letter 

between 1 and 2 Cor. it is probable that Titus was the 

F bearer of it (2 Cor. 1218), as he was 

12. Of Titus. also the bearer of our Second Epistle 
(2 Cor. 816-24). 


A small group of scholars, including Hausrath and Schmiedel, 
would assign to Titus yet another earlier visit, on the business 
of the collection, soon after the writing of the First Epistle: 
hut the hypothesis is invented to snit the theory that 2 Cor.12 
is not an integral part of our Second Epistle, and necessitates 
the invention of a number of other purely hypothetical occur- 
rences (among them a fifth, or third” lost’ letter), nearly all of 
them duplicates of others that are better attested. 
rejected without hesitation. 


The sequence of events, as far as we can ascertain it, 
seems to have been this :—1 
(i.) While Paul_is absent at Jerusalem 
13. Sequence Apollos arrives at Corinth, where he preaches 
A with success (Acts 1827). 
. of events. Gi.} Paul takes up his abode at Ephesus 
in the summer of a.p, 52, remaining there until the summer of 
A.D. 55. 

Gii,), Early in this period Apollos quits Corinth and certain 
Judaising teachers arrive there. The beginnings are laid & 
differenceswhich soon harden into parties. . 

iv.) About, or somewhat after, the middle of the period Paul 
pavs the church a brief discivlinarv visit. év Avan (2 Cor. 21 : 


It may be 





4 With the dates given here cp those in CHRONOLOGY, § 71, 
993 





ee above, § 10}. 
f 1 Cor. 59, 

(v.) The household of Chloe yy of an ominous develop- 
nent of the spirit of faction (: Cor. 11), and a little later 
Stephanas Fortunatus, and Achaicus arrive at Ephesns @ Cor 
.617), perhaps as bearers of a letter to the apostle from the 
shurch at Corinth seeking his advice on various matters. 

(vi.) Partly in consequence of what he had heard, and partly 
n answer to that letter, Paul writes #+s¢ Corinthians in the 
spring of A.D. 55, taking occasion to correct a wrong impression 
Pawn from the Jost letter (1 Cor. 69 7). : 

(vii.} The one thus written has the desired effect, and for 
be moment all goes well(2 Cor. 112-16). The apostle lets the 
Corinthians know his programme of 2Cor. 115 Timothy 
arrives at Corinth and now, or at the time of chap. 8, returns 
to Ephesus. if ae . 

(viii.) Another sharp controversy arises, beginning perhaps in 
some Well-meant hut feeble action on the part of Timothy, and 
soon. involving the whole question of the apostle's position and 
authority. 

(ix.) On hearing of this from Timothy Paul writes a secund 
lost letter, the tone of which is severe and uncompromising. It 
is sent by Titus, who at the sametime has instructions in regard 
to the collection. i 

(x.) After Titus has gone, Paul becomesmore and more anxious 
as to the effect his last letter is likely to have on the Corinthians. 
He leaves Eps having about this time heen in imminent 
peril there. estops at Troas.. Still no news. 

(xi.) Titus at last returns to him in Macedonia and dispels his 
fears. The Second Epistle is written and is sent by Titus and 
two others (2 Cor. 8122). Its main tenor is thankfulness; hut 
the collection is pressed, and the growth of one party (probably 
the Chrisepaty) leads to some emphatic strictures. 

(xii.) Towards the end of December a.p. 55 Paul reaches 
Corinth. He stays there three mouths (Acts 20 3), during which 
he writes the Epistle to the Romans. 

First EpisTLE.—We have seen that the occasion of 
the First Epistle was two-fold : (1)certain tidings which 
f had reached Paul as to various dis- 

orders existing in the church at 


Healso, after his return, writes the Zest letter 


14, Gecasian 0: 


1Cor, Corinth : (2) certain questions put to 
him in an official letter from the church. The dis- 
orders were : (i.) a number of factions which raised the 
flag of party spirit and used the names of prominent 
leaders to give colour to their own self-assertiveness. 
On these more will be said below (§ 16). The subject 
covers L1o-421. (ii) A bad case of immoral living 
which too much reflected a general laxity in the church 
(5 612-20). _{iii.) Litigiousness,' which did not scruple 
to have recourse to heathen law-courts (61-11). (iv.} 
An indecorous freedom in worship, exemplified by the 
disuse of the female headdress (11l2-x6). (v.) Still 
worse disorders at the agapé or love-feast, which was 
followed by the eucharist (1117-34). And we may 
perhaps include under this head (vi.) the denial by some 
of the resurrection, dealt with in chap. 15. 

The last three points may have been raised by the 
official letter. This certainly contained questions about 
marriage (answered in ch. 7); probably also about re- 
lations to heathen practices, such as the eating of meats 
offered to idols (ch. 8 continued in 91-111); and possibly 
some inquiry as to the relative value of spiritual gifts. 
Chap. 1z- is introductory, and ch. 16 an epilogue of 
personal matter containing instructions as to the collec- 
tion, and details as to Paul himself and his companions. 

The only points that need perhaps to be more 
particularly drawn out are the connection of chaps. 
1x0-421 and 81-11:. 

The first tracks out the spirit of faction to its origin in the 
conceit of a worldly-minded wisdom, which is contrasted with 

the simplicity of the ss tae simplicity, how- 

15. LCor. ever, which does not exclude the higher wisdom. 

- that comes from God (117-216). Then, in 
Lro-4ar and 31-45, the true position Ge uman teachers is 

81-111, stated. They are but stewards, whose duty is 
not to put forward anything of their own, but only to administer 
what is committed to them by God. _The Christian has but one 
foundation and one judge, namely Christ. 46-21 applies these 
general truths to the circumstances of the case with biting irony, 
which, however, soon changes to affectionate entreaty, and that 
again to sharp admonition. 

The sequence of the argument in 81-111 should not be lost 
sight of. _ Inch. 8 is laid down the principle which should guide 
conduct in such matters as the eating of meat that might 
have come from heathen sacrifices. This principle is the sub- 
ordination of personal impulse to the good of others. In ch. 9 
Paul points out the working of the poe in his own case; 
it is in deference to it that he waives his right to claim support 
from the Church, in deference to it that he exercises severe self- 
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control, like that of runners in a race. The history of Israel 
showed what an utter mistake it was for even the most highly- 
privileged to suppose themselves exempt from the necessity of 
such self-control (10-13). The very nature of the Christian 
Eucharist prescribed care in relation to heathen feasts (10 14-22). 
This leads to some practical suggestions and advice (10 23-111). 

Of the subject matter of the epistle the points which 
16. Partie most invite discussion are the nature of 

pane 8. the parties, and the spiritual gifts. The 
latter are dealt with elsewhere (see GIFTS, SPIRITUAL). 

As to the parties, we may remark (1) that the names 
*Paul,' *Apollos,' ‘Cephas,' and ‘Christ’ represent 
real titles which the parties at Corinth gave themselves. 

When Paul saysin 46 'These_thing:s, brethren, have I trans- 
ferred by a fiction' (to adopt Dr. Field’s elegant translation, 
Otium Norvic. ad loc.) ‘to myself and Apollos for your sakes,’ 
the fiction consisted, not in using names which the Corinthians 
did not use, but in speaking as if he and Apollos had behaved 
like party-leaders, when they had not so behaved. The whole 
movement came not from them but from those who invoked their 
names against their will and without their consent. 

(2) The nature of the Paul and the Apollos parties 
is clear : they were no doubt liberal in tendency, giving a 
free welcome to Gentile converts, and apt to deal too 
tenderly with the vices which these brought over with 
them. From this side would come such premature 
emancipation as that described in ll2a6. The followers 
of Apollos probably also prided themselves on a kind of 
Alexandrian Gzosés, which is by inference condemned in 
chaps. 118-216. The Petrine and the ‘ Christ’ parties 
were, on the other hand, Judaistic, claiming the authority 
of the apostles at Jerusalem. Both disparaged and 
attacked Paul. The Christ party, however, seems to 
have gone to the greater lengths. 

The Christ pnrty were Jews in the strictest sense, probably 
Jews of Palestine(z Cor. 11a. _ They came with commendato: 
lettersfrom Jerusalem (2 Cor. 31). They themselves bore the title 
of ‘apostle,’ in the wider acceptation (2 Cor. 1113 1211). The 
claimed to have Christ for their Master in a ‘sense in whic! 
others had not (2 Cor. 107). And in particular they insisted 
that Paul had not the full qualifications of an apostle, as these 
are laid down in Acts 1214 :he was not an eye-witness of the 
acts of Jesus, and did nat belong to the select company which 
he had yathered around him (1Cor, 91), Their teaching laid 
such stress. on Jesus’ Jewish Messiahship (conceived as the Jows 
conceived it) as to amount to Breactane ‘another Jesus' (2 Cor. 
114). Paul takes firm ground in his opposition to them. He 
will not bate one jot of his Gospel (¢éd.}; he will not allow that 
he is behind the most apostolic of the apostles (2 Cor. 113); he 
had 'seen the Lord' as truly as they had (.¢., on the road to 
Damascus, andinecstaticvision, 1 Cor. 9 1 1582 Cor, 121.7); he 
had better proof of his apostleship—in his miracles (2 Cor,12 12), 
in his insight into Christian truth (2 Cor. 116), in his labours 
(zCor. 1123 Re and ie eee in the success of his ministry 
among the Corinthians themselves «1 Cor. 91 2 Cor. 32 7). 

There can be little doubt that Paul's masterly Afologza 
carried the day; the curtain drops for us with the close 
of the Second Epistle; but the subsequent history of the 
controversy shows that the worst part of the crisis was 
past, and the power of the Judaisers broken. 

SECOND EPISTLE.—The Second Epistle is even more 
a direct product of the historical situation than the 

irs We may map out the main bod 

17, 2 Gor, : Othe epistle thus FS an outpouring of 
contents, thanks for recent deliverance (13-12}; (2} 
explanations in reference to the apostle's change of 
plan and the treatment of the offending person by the 
Corinthian church (Ir2-217); (3) a deeper Apologia 
for his apostolic position and the distinctive character 
of his Gospel (3-5) ; (4) more personal explanations 
(6-7); (5) the collection (84); (6) a warmer defence 
against Judaistic attacks (10-13z0). 

The principal literary question affecting the epistle is 
as to its integrity. 

Putting aside mere wanton and extravagant theories, sub- 
stantial arguments have been urged for maintaining that the 

Y short paragraph of six verses, 614-7 1, and 
18. Integrity. the longer section 10-13 or 101-13 10, though 

4 . the work of Paul, wdre not originally part of 
this epistle, but belonged to other epistles now lost : 614-7 x 
to the Pag tens alluded to in 1 Cor. 59, and the Vierkapitel- 
brief (as the Germans call it) to the intermediate letter which we 
have seen reason to assume between the two extant epistles. 

We may admit at once that there is a real break in 
the Second Epistle at both the places noted. 

The subject changes, and changes abruptly, both at 6x4 and 
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t.101. The epistle would read continuously if we were to 
kip from 613 to 72, and the few concluding. words 1311-14 
vould come as well at the end of chap. 9 as of chap. 13. 

We may admit further that the subject matter of the first 
vassage resembles, though it is not identical with, that of the 
nissing letter referred to in the First Epistle (‘not to keep com- 
vany With fornicators' was the keynote of the one, 'not to be 
inequally yoked with unbelievers' of the other); and the 
‘ehement polemic of the last four chapters would be not unlike 
vhat we should expect to find in the letter which we are led to 
vostulate by the Second. 

In spite of these favouring considerations, however, 
ind in spite of the assent which it has met with from 
sertain critics (Pfleiderer, Hausrath, Krenkel, Schmiedel), 
his latter hypothesis of the letter of four chapters must, 
ve believe, be dismissed. 

There was but one painful letter (2Cor.78, ei kat éAdanoa 
mds év ci émearoAf, cp 24); which is referred to in these 
fapters (1010 /.),_ and therefore is not to be identified with 
hem ; if it were, then we should have to postulate a previous 
yainful letter further back. When the apostle wrote his painful 
etter, he wrote in order to avoid the pane h of making a visit 
n person (123); but when he wrote these chapters he was on 
he point of paying a visit (1214 139. Again, there are man 
soincidences of expression which connect the four chapters wi 
he preceding: 76=101 (rametvds, of Paul himself); 568 7 16== 
0x # (@appety, not elsewhere in Epp. Paul.); 115 34822=102 
‘ero@nats, only twice besides) ; card. eépxa three times=three 
imes, always in reference to himself: 6 Many (GmAa) ; vdnya. 
hree times= twice, only once besides 5 71j=105 4 (masoy) 5 
510616 (€rotsos, only once besides in Epp. Paul). These 
ire samples from the first six verses alone. We cannot use the 
somparison of 1218 with 817,f 22 quite as it is used by Julicher 
Lint. 65), because the two passages really refer to different 
yecasions; 824 is proof that the aorists which precede are 
spistolaty and describe the circumstances connected with the 
sending of the baer epistle, whereas in 1218 theaorists are 
strict aorists and point back to a former visit of Titus and his 
companion. The parallelism of expression, however, is so great 
as tO su post strongly that both passages belong to the same 
‘etter. ere is a parallelism equally marked between the use 
of wAcovexrety in 1217 and in 72 (cp 221); the word occurs 
only once besides in NT (1 Thess. 46). 

If the one hypothetical intrusion breaks down, the 
other should in all probability go with it. 

Not one of the analogous cases to which Schmiedel appeals 
really holds good ; for the balance of argument is also against 
detaching Rom, 16 from the epistle to the Romans (see the 
commentary on that epistle by the present writer and Mr. A. C. 
Headlam). The attestation of the N T text is so varied and so 
early that a ciepenen of this magnitude could hardly fail to 
leave traces of itself. At least, before it can be assumed, the 
major Demise that such a displacement is possible needs to Le 
more fully established. 

In the cases which might be quoted from the OT the 
conditions are really different. It would, however, be 
well if the whole question of the editing and trans- 
mission of ancient Jewish and Christian books could be 
more systematically investigated. [For a discussion of 
614-71 see Class. Rev., 1890, pp. 12, 150 f., 317, 359; 
and the authorities mentioned 1n the last place.] 

If .the epistle has come clown to wus in its integrity, 
no doubt we must recognise the abruptness of Paul's 
manner of writing or dictation. In that, however, there 
is nothing very paradoxical. Besides the rapid fluctua- 
tions of feeling, which are so characteristic of this 
epistle, we must remember that a letter of this length 
could not all be written at a single sitting. " It was 
probably written in the midst of interruptions (‘the care 
of all the churches,' 1128). Moreover, its author was 
one whose mind responded with singular quickness to 
every gust of passing emotion. 

APOCRYPHAL ‘LETTERS. —In the Armenian version 
after 2 Corinthians there stand two short letters, from 

the Corinthians to Paul and from Paul 
19. Apocryphal to the Corinthians (cp APOCRYPHA, § 
letters. 294), the 'substance of which is briefly 
as follows :—The Corinthians inform Paul that a certain 
Simon and Cleobius have come to Corinth teaching that 
the prophets are not to be believed, that the world, in- 
cluding man, is the work not of God but of angels, that 
there is no resurrection of the body, that Christ has not 
come in the flesh, and that he was not born of Mary. 
Paul replies asserting the orthodox doctrine on each of 
these heads. 

Attention was first called to these apocrypha by Archbishop 

Ussher in 1644. A complete text was published in the Armenian 
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Bible of Zohrab in 1805 (incomplete translations earlier); also, 
with a monasraph by Rinck, in 1823. Just as interest in the 
subject was being revived by Theod. Zahn (Gesch. d. Kanons, 
1386 £ 2592-611) and Dr. P. Vetter, professor in the Roman 
Catholic Faculty at Tubingen, a Latin version was discovered by 
M. Samuel Berger in a tenth-century MS. at Milan, and pub- 
lished by him in conjunction with Prof. A. Carriére (LaCorre- 
spondance Apocryphe de Saint Paul et des Corinthzens, Paris, 
7891), A second” MS. (13th cent.), containing a different but 
probably not altogether “independent version, was found at 
Laon, and published by Prof. Bratke in TLZ,1892, col. 5864 
There is also extant, in Armenian, a commentary on the epistle 
by Ephrem Syrus. The texts are most conveniently collected 
by Dr. P. Vetter in a Tiibingen programme (Der apocryphe 
adritte Korintherbrie*; Vienna, 19%). 

The facts at present ascertained in regard to the 
apocryphal letters are these :— 

-(1) They were from the first &e. from the 5th cent.) admitted 
into the Armenian version as part of the canon. (2) They also 
existed in price and were accepted as canonical in the fourth 
century by Aphraates, Ephrem Syrus, and the SyriacDidascatia. 
[The quotation in Aphraates is recognised by both Harnacle and 
Zahn, though questioned (as we think wrongly) by Carriére and 
Vetter.]_ (3) The letters were also known and had some small 
circulation in the West. 

The problems which still await solution have reference 
to the question of origin. 

(1) Zahn, and now also Vetter, think that the greater part of 
the letters was in the first instance incorporated in the apocryphal 
Acts of Paul. [Since this was written _Zahn’s hypothesis has 
been verified through the discovery, by Dr. C. Schmidt, of con- 
siderable portions of the Acts of Paul in Coptic 5 cp Wewe Heided- 
berger Jahrbiicher, 1897, pp. 117-124, and Harnack in 7ZZ, 
1897,col. 627.1 In any case it seems probable that they gained 
their place in the Syriacversion in connection with the controversy 
against Bardesanesearly in the third century. Their composition 
can hardly be much later thin 200 a.p._ (2) It. is coming to_be 
generally agreed that the main body of the epistles existed first 
m Greek. Vetter and Zahn now think that the concluding 
portion was added in Syriac, and goes so far as to make 
the Latin versions translated. not from the Greek hut from the 
Syriac. In this he rien Mee not proved his case; hut the age 
of these versions needs further investigating. 

Besides the general commentaries (which still deserve mention) 
of Bengel, Wetstein, and Meyer (recent editions by Heinrici), 

, we have, in English, in The Speaker's Cozr- 
20. Literature. mentary, that on 1 Cor. by T. S. Evans 
(primarily exegetical and marked hy fine 
scholarship) and that on z Cov, by Dr. Joseph Waite (genexal) 
alsothe commentaries on 1 Cor. by Dr. T. C. i vardstextectiot 
and theological), and by Bishop Ellicott (grammatical and exe- 
getical). ean Stanley on both oo is picturesque and 
interesting to the general reader, but has inevitably fallen behind 
the present position of inquiry, and was never exact in scholar- 
ship. In this element the later English editions are strongest : 
they are most deficient in historical criticism. The fullest recent 
commentary in German on the two epistles is by Heinrici (Berlin, 
1880, 1837): well meant, and with new illustrations from later 
Greek, hut inclined to press Greek analogies too far. Perhaps 
the best on the whole is Schmiedel’s in the HC (’91), which is 
searching and exact but inclined, as we think, to multiply entities 
beyond what is necessary. In this respect Jiilicher’s Bind, (% 
seem to us to be the most judicious. _Godet published a com- 
mentary on xz Cor. in 1886 ; and mention should he made of a 
monograph and commentary on 2 Cor. by Klopper (’69, '74), 
and of the discussions of special points in Krenkel’s Beitrdge 
(‘go), and of the missing epistle and its identification with parts 
ofa Cor. in the Axpositor (1897 3 231 fF 285 ff, 1898 a 1137). 

On the aro letters, besides the literature quoted above, 
a summary will he found in Harnack’s Gesch. ¢, atichr. Litt. 
137-39, and Zahn’s last words on thesubject in Theol. Literatur- 
blaté, 1894, Col. 123% The important discussion in Zahn’s 
Einleitung,, } 183-249, was too late for notice. w.s. 

CORMORANT. 1. The cormorant of EV is the 
Salakh, soe (Lev. 1117 Dt. 1417f),! a word connected 
with the common Hebrew verb for ‘to throw down’ 
(pea), and therefore denoting some bird that swoops 
or dives after its prey. @®4- in Lev. 1127 rightly 
renders caralplodurns, as this denotes a fish-eating bird 
which dives and remains under water for some time 
(Arist. HA 913). In Dt. 1417the order of @ is different 
from that of the MT. Vg. has Aferguzus, the little Auk, 
and Targ. and Pesh. have skaélé ndiné—i.e., ' extrahens 
pisces.” Many writers, following Bochart, believe yu 
to be Suda dassana, the ‘ gannet’ or ‘ solan goose’; but, 
although this bird is sometimes alleged to have been seen 
in the reed-marshes of Lower Egypt (Di. on Lev. 11:9), 


1 pybw is restored by Herz in Job 283d: aby roy ayy ed 
‘no cormorant darteth upon it.” Cp Lion, Ossirrace.] 
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there is some reason for doubting whether it has so wide 
an E.range. A more likely bird, in view of its common 
occurrence on the coast of Palestine (Tristram, VHB 
252), is the ‘cormorant,’ which likewise plunges after 
its prey. 

Two species of cormorant are described from Palestine: 
the Phalacrocorax carbo, which frequents both the sea- 
shore and inland waters, and the pygmy cormorant, P. 
pygmeus, which is found in lakes and rivers. Canon 
Tristram states that the P.carbo is always to be seen 
near the mouth of the Jordan, watching for the fish, 
which seem on entering the Dead Sea to be stupefied by 
the saltness of its waters. Cormorants are fish-eaters 
and extremely voracious. Like the bittern and the 
pelican they are looked upon as ,inhabitants of solitary 
places. 

2. For AND (so Ba. ; Gi. DNP, ka’ ath ; Is. 34xx Zeph. 2 14, 
AV text), see PELICAN (so AVmg., AV elsewhere, RV every- 
where). -N. M.— AE. S. 

CORN. On the cultivation of corn and its use as 
food, see AGRICULTURE, BREAD, FOOD, § 1, and the 
various cereals (on which see PALESTINE, § 14). On 
other points, see the articles cited in the references 
given in the following list of expressions :-— 

1. 3°38, ibhibh, the fresh young ears of corn, Lev. 2 14(‘ green 
ears of corn,’ RV ‘corn in the ear’) ; see also MONTH. 

2. bba, belil, Job 246 AV (mg. ‘mingled corn or dredge’), 
properly ‘fodder’: see Carrie, § 5. 

3, 13, bar, Gen. 4135 49,etc. (E) Am. 5:1 86 perhaps ‘purified 


{cleansed] grain’ ; cp Ar. dz7vxx, ‘wheat, grain of wheat,’ and 
see Foon, $1. 

4. 122, goren (YVR, Is. 2110, EV ‘corn of my floor’; cp 
Dt. 152% AV); properly‘ threshing-floor’; see AGRICULTURE, § 8. 

5. &, geres, Lev. 214 ‘corn beaten out,’ RV ‘bruised corn’; 
cpw. 16, 

6. 133, dagan, Gen. 2728 37, etc., grain (of cereals), usedwidely, 
along with yy»p § must’ (see WINE), of the products of Canaan 


(Dt. 33 2£); see Foon, § 1. Its connection with the god Dacon 
[g.v.] 1s uncertain. 

7, 21913, karmel, 2K. 442, EV ‘ears of corn’ (cp Lev. 2314 
‘ears’), preferably ‘fruit’ or § garden-growth’; cp CARMEL. 
See Foon, § 1. 

8. NAY, ‘adhd, Josh. 5114, EV ‘old corn,’ RVmg. ‘produce, 
com” | 

9. MDW, ‘arémch, Ruth 87,EV ‘heap of corn’ ; see AGRI- 
CULTURE, § of 

ro. °?), #@7, 1S. 1727, etc., ‘parched corn’ ; see Foon, § 1. 





IT. MDP, Ramah, Judg. 15 5, etc., “standing corn’; see AGRI- 
CULTURE, $7. 

rz. MD, viphdth, 2 8.1719 Prov. 27 22, ‘bruised corn’; ep, 
COOKING, § 2. 

13. Tao, Séber, Gen. 421, etc., perhaps ‘broken (com),’ but 


uncertain, As a denom, = 5y%", ‘to sell corn’ (Gen.426 Am. 
B57, etc.) ne 
14. «éxkos, Jn. 1224, ‘acorn (RV grain). 


15. otros, Mk. 428 etc., a general term like j3% (above, 6). 

16. ra ondpima, comfields, Mt. 121 Mk. 2 23. 

17. ordéyus, Mt. 12 1 Mk. 223, ‘earofcorn’; cp Heb. ndavi, Job 
24 24. 


CORNELIUS (kopNHAtoc [Ti. WH}, one of the 
centurions of the so-called Italian cohort (Acts10r). 
In the regular army composed of Roman citizens dis- 
tinctive names of this sort were not given to the separate 
cohorts ; only the legions were so designated 
1, The , (Ramsay, 54. Pax. chap. 14, § 1, p. 314) 
‘ , > : > * . 
italian In Acts10, accordingly, what we have to 
Cohort. do with is a cohort of the auxiliary troops 
which were raised in the provinces and not formed into 
legions.! As for the meaning of such names : ¢ cohors 
Gallorum Macedonica,’ for example, would denote 
1 Legions were stationed only in the great provinces that 
were governed by the emperor through a fegaius Augusti pro 
tore; the smallerprovinces—those administered by an officer 
of lower rank (procurator), such as Egypt, or Judea from 6-41 
a.p., and again from 44a.p. Gavrande ted only auxiliary troops. 
The old provinces, where war no longer threatened and the 
administration was in the hands of the senate, had no standing 
army properly so called. 
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that the cohort mentioned consisted of Gauls but had 
distinguished itself in Macedonia. If this interpretation 
were applicable, an Italian cohort would mean one 
which had fought in Italy. In Arrian, however (Acies 
contra Alanos, § 3,-p. 99), the cohort which in § 13, p. 
ro2, is called % ometpa % "Iradixh, the Italian cohort, 
figures simply as of ’Irahoi, the Italians, and with this 
agree all the other mentions (entirely in inscriptions) of 
a cohors Italics. 

These are «) Coh(ors) 7 [talica civiune Romanorune volun- 
tariorune 5 (2) coh(ors) wediiaria)—i.é., having 1000 instead of 
as usual soo men) /éadic(a) volunt(ariorum) gue est fit Syria; 
(3) co4. If, Italica; (4) the epitaph of a subordinate officer 
found at Carnuntum in Pannonia and first published in the 
Archeol.-cpigr. Mittheilungen aus Ocesterreich-Ungarn (1895, 
p. 218)—ofptzo coh(ortis) /{ Statice) clivium) R(omanorum 
centurla) Flaus)én? ex vexil(lariis) sagif(tariis) exer(citus) 
Syriact. 

Thus the ovreipa Iraduxh of Acts10x really consisted 
of Italians, probably of Italian volunteers. 

Now, Schiirer! has pointed out that according to 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 87,4 176) the garrison of Czesarea, 
about 60 A.D. consisted mostly of Csesareans and 
Sebasténi (Sebaste having, from 27 B.c., been the 
name of Samaria). As early, however, as 41-44 A.D. 
(at latest), when Czesarea was not under a Roman 
procurator but under a grandson of Herod the Great, 
King Herod Agrippa I. (whose death is recorded in 
Acts1220-23, and during whose reign, or shortly before 
it, the story of Cornelius will have to be placed), the 
garrison at Caesarea must, according to Schiirer, have 
been similarly composed. For in 44 A.D., the emperor 
Claudius desired to transfer the garrison— which, at that 
time, and according to Josephus (B/ iii, 42, § 66) also 
twenty-three years later, in 67 A.D., consisted of an ala 
(==t\y—12.e., cavalry detachment of 500 men) of the 
Ceesareans and Sebasteni and five cohorts— to the 
province of Pontus, because, after the death of his 
friend King Agrippa I., they had publicly insulted the 
statues of his daughters; but there was no change of 
garrison until the time of Vespasian (Jos. Ant. xix. 91 f., 
§§ 356-366). This led Schiirer to conjecture that a 
cohort of Italians may have come to Ceesarea (there 
was in Syria, as shown above, one such at least) under 
Vespasian, and that the author of Acts, or of the source 
from which he drew, may have transferred the circum- 
stances of his own time to the time of Peter. 

_ Ramsay, on the other side, adduces the iourth of the inscrip- 

tions given above. This inscription, however, does not say 
more than that in 69a.p. there was acohors Italica in Syria; 
and, although there may have heen such a cohort there as early 
as about 40-45 A.D., it is not said that there was one in Czesarea. 
It is especially improbable that that city was so garrisoned in 
the reign of Agrippa I. (41-44 AD.), for he was a relatively 
independent sovereign, not likely to have had Italians in his 
service; hut even for the period preceding 41 a.p. Schiirer 
argues for a probability that the garrison of Caesarea was the 
same as it was afterwards and that it was simply taken over by 
Agrippa at his accessio;. For the rest, Ramsay can only 
appeal ta a possilility that Cornelius may have been temporarily 
at Casarea on some detached service.’ 

Oscar Holtzmann (NTtche Zeitgesch. § 11, 2, p. 
108) thinks that perhaps the enrolment at some time or 
other of a considerable number of Italian volunteers 
may have sufficed to secure for such a cohort in 
perpetuity the honorary epithet of ‘Italics.' All this, 
however, is mere conjecture. 

Mommsen (Sitsungsber. d. Akad, 2u Berlin, 1895, 
pp. 501-3} seeks to deprive of its force the statement of 
Josephus on which Schiirer relies. Starting from the 
view that the troops of Agrippa must certainly have been 
drawn from the whole of his kingdom, — that is, from 
all Palestine —he maintains that Czesarea and Sebaste 
are singled out for special mention by Josephus merely 
as being the two chief towns in Agrippa's dominions. 
He lays emphasis on the fact that in B/iii. 42, § 66 


1 ZWT, 7875, pp. 413-4253 GJ 7 1 382-6 (ET i, 248-54; where, 
onp. 54, according to £xA, 1896, ii, 470n, for 'in reference to a 
later period' should be read ‘in reference to a preceding 
period’). In £xf. 1896, 2469-472, Schiirer replies to Ramsay 
78. 194-201 ; Ramsay replies, i , 169-72. 
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(see above) and Ant. xx. 61, § 122, it is said only of 
the a/a—not of .the cohors—that it was composed of 
Ccesareans and Sebastenes. At the same time he does 
not use this fact to establish the probability of a cohors 
ftalica in Caesarea, On the contrary, his conclusion is 
that 'We are unable to identify with any certainty 
either the cokers Augusta of Acts271 or the oetpa 
‘Tradexy of Acts 10x.” 

The special importance of Cornelius in Acts lies in 
the representation that his conversion by Peter brought 
the original Christian community of 
Jerusalem, in spite of violent recalci- 
trance at first (1l2/-), to the convic- 
tion that the Gentiles also, without 

Jerusalem. circumcision and without coming under 
any obligation to observe the law of Moses, were to be 
received into the Christian Church if they had faith in 
Christ (Lhz/). The historical truth of this representa- 
tion has to be considered’ in connection with what we are 
told elsewhere concerning the Council of Jerusalem (see 
COUNCIL, ii. § 4; Acts, § 4). Thatcouncil could never 
have been necessary, and the Judaising Christians in it 
could never have stood out for the circumcision of the 
Gentiles or their obligation to observe the whole Mosaic 
law (Acts15xr 5), if they had already come to see and 
acknowledge in the case of Cornelius that such demands 
were contrary to the divine will. In his controversy 
with Peter at Antioch also (Gal.211-21), Paul could 
have used no mole effective weapon than a simple 
reference to this event ; but he betrays no knowledge of 
it. No one, it is to be presumed, will attempt to save 
the credibility of the narrative by the expedient of 
transferring it to some date subseqocnt to the Council 
of Jerusalem. As at that council (we are told) Peter 
himself expressly agreed that the Gentiles should have 
unimpeded entrance into the Christian Church, that 
circumcision and observance of the law should not be 
demanded of them, he did not, at a later date, require 
to be instructed on the matter by a divine .revelation. 
Had the Cornelius incident been later than the Council 
the novelty would have lain simply in Peter's preaching 
the gospel and administering baptism to Cornelius and 
his household in gropria persona. This, however, is 
precisely what would have been contrary to the principle 
adopted at the Council as laid down in Gal. 29, which 
settled that he should confine his missionary activity to 
born Jews. (On the importance of this principle, see 
CounclL, § 9.) 

As the story of Cornelius must thus be retained, if 
anywhere, in its present place, before the Council of 

<qoaxe! Jerusalem, its credibility can be allowed 
pabeunrrand only on condition that it is acknow- 

2 a iaeadenk ledged not to possess the important 
2S AIL IRCIET Ys bearing on questions of principle which 
is claimed for it in Acts. 111-28, 

(a)To meet this requirement, it is usually thought 
sufficient to say that the occurrence was an ‘ exceptional 
case’ (so, for example, Ramsay also, S?. PazZ(4), chap. 
3, p. 44). This may be true in the sense that Peter con- 
verted and baptized no more Gentiles ; but, unless at the 
same time it is denied that in the case of Cornelius Peter's 
action proceeded on a divine revelation and command, the 
reference to the exceptional character of the case has no 
force. The conditions of missionary activity which God 
had revealed to Peter in the case of Cornelius must 
surely, when Paul also began to apply them, have been 
acknowledged by the original Church; and thus the 
controversy resulting in the Council of Jerusalem could 
never have arisen. On this ground alone, then, to 
begin with, Peter's vision at Joppa is unhistorical; and 
aversion from miracles has nothing lo do with its 
rejection. The whole account seems to be influenced 
by reminiscences of the story of the summoning of 
Balaam by Balak (Nu. 225-39); see Krenkel, Josephus 


wu. Lucas, 193-9 [94]. 
(6) It is further urged (so again Ramsay, Sf. Paud(), 


2. Narrative 
irreconcilable 
with Council of 
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ch. 3 §1 and 1683, pp. 42 7 and 375,and £x#., 1896, 
2200 f-) that Cornelius according to Acts102 22 35 was a 
semi-proselyte — Le. gave a general adhesion to Judaism, 
without being circumcised or yielding definite obedience 
to the details of the Mosaic Law;+—but neither does this 
contention avail. The fact is, as stated in Acts1028 113, 
that Cornelius and his house, according to Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian ideas, were unclean ; and if, notwith- 
standing this, God had commanded his admission within 
the pale of the Christian Church, the command had 
essentially no less significance than it would have had if 
he had previously been quite unattached to Judaism. 
Ramsay (43) says, it is true, that Peter ‘ laid it down as 
a condition of reception into the Church that the non- 
Jew must approach by way of the synagogue (1035) 
and become ‘‘ one that fears God.”’ But Peter does 
not say this until after he has been taught by God in a 
vision. Without this instruction it would have been 
incumbent on him to exact, as conditions precedent, 
acceptance of circumcision and submission to the entire 
law (1014). As soon as the divine command is re- 
cognised as a historical fact the dispute at the Council of 
Terusalem becomes, as already stated, an impossibility. 

{c) On one assumption alone, then, will it be possible 
to recognise a kernel of historical truth in the story of 
Cornelius : the assumption, namely, that he was a full 
proselyte, — circumcised,that is tc say, and pledged to 
observance of the entire Law. Such a supposition, 
however, is in direct contradiction of the text (1028 113). 
It would be strange indeed if, in order to make the 
narrative credible, one had first to change it in so 
important a point. It would be necessary to depart 
still further from the text if it were desired to put faith 
in what is said in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
(2013), according to which Peter did not convert Cor- 
nelius at Caesarea to Christianity at all, but merely 
freed him from a demon’s possession. It is not in- 
trinsically impossible that here we have a fragment of 
good tradition preserved from some ancient source (see 
SIMON Macus); but, on account of its combination 
with manifest fancies (see below, § 6), to trust it would 
be unsafe. 

All the more urgent becomes the question whether 
the narrative in Acts is derived from a written source. 

4, Sources. Of the scholars gees under Acts 
(§ x1} the majority assume that it is, and 
point out verses in ch. 10, the proper connections of 
which (they say) have been obliterated by the final 
redactor of the book.2 They further emphasise the 
point that in the narrative by Peter (115-17) certain 
details are not given precisely as inch. 10. Still, even 
the most serious of these differences— namely, that in 


1 That this is the meaning of the phrase _oe®dpmevos [or 
hoPovpevos} roy Gedy isshown in Schiirer GJ, ET 4311, 7.; also 
SBAW, 1297, Heft 13, ‘Die Juden im bosporanischen Reich, 
especially 19 f,=218f of the volume: see also PROSELYTE. 

10 364, however, ought not to be reckoned among these: 
no redactor would have introduced such violent abnormalities 
into his text. The words from aphdaevos (‘beginning’) down to 
Tadtratag (“ Galilee’), or, it may be, to "Iwdvvys (end of v, 37), 
are absolutely foreign to the Construction, and certainly ought 
to come between és (‘who’) and SHAGev (EV ‘went about’) 
in v. 38, whether it be that they oy belonged to this 
place, or that they originally stood on the margin as a 
reminiscence by a very early reader from Lk. 235 or 
In 1036 the reading of WH (‘[He] sent the word unto... 
Lord of all. Ye know the word which’: cp RV™g.) is un- 

uestionably a ast fg attempt to remove the difficulties af 
the construction; hut their marginal reading (qsv Adéyov by 
awéoretAey, etc.; ‘The word which’ as in EV)it is as difficult 
to make dependent on the ot8are (ve know) of v. 37 as it is to 
construe in apposition to the whole sentence in v. 35. If we 
refuse to suppose that before v. 36 some such words as ‘you 
also hath he thought worthy to hear’ have fallen out before 
roy Adyor bv dmérrecAey, etc. (the word which [he] sent), it will 
be necessary to take roy Adyov dy (‘the word which’) down to 
$ca.Incod Xprorod (“by Jesus Christ”), asa marginal explanation 
of 7d yevdpevoy pia Kad’ SAys THs “Lovdaéas (“the word which 
vee 1 Judzea’), wiherep jc (RV ‘saying’ )iswrongly 
understood in the sense of ‘word’ instead of the Hebraising 
sense of ‘event, occurrence’ as in Lk.215; and oftés éori 
mavroy kvpcos (‘he is lord of all’) will be « further addition. 
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ch. 11 the Holy Spirit fell upon Cornelius and _ his 
household at the very beginning of Peter’s discourse 
(v.15)—-admits of explanation: 1034-43 may have 
been supposed to represent only a comparatively small 
part of what Peter meant to say. Were it necessary 
to make a choice between ch. 10 and ch. 11,it would 
be the worst possible course to try to see in the latter 
the source from which the fuller narrative of ch. 10 was 
originally derived by amplification (so Wendt, Z7K, 
1891, pp.230-254, esp. 250-4). That principle-deter- 
mining character which, as we have seen, can in no 
case have attached to the assumed event, is imparted 
precisely by the justification which in ch. 11 the event 
receives before the church of Jerusalem; and against 
this it is of no avail that Wendt chooses to attribute 
some of the strongest passages, such as 111 and 1118, 
to the latest redactor of Acts. 

More important than any of the indications hitherto 
dealt with is the clue supplied in 1044-47 llzs, 17. The 
‘speaking with tongues’ of Cornelius and his house- 
hold is here placed on a level with that of the apostles 
at the first Pentecost after the resurrection, but is not 
yet (as it is in the other passage) described as a speaking 
in the languages of foreign nations : it is undoubtedly 
meant, as in 1 Cor. 12 14, to be taken simply as a 
speaking in ecstatic tones (see GIFTS). Certainly this 
representation of the matter does not seem as if it had 
been due to the latest redactor of the book as a whole. 

In favour of the credibility of the narrative, however, 
nothing is gained by all this search for a written source. 
It is a great error, widely diffused, to suppose that one 
may ifso facto take as historical everything that can 
be shown to have stood in one of the written sources 
of the NT authors. As far as the source was in 
substance identical with what we now have in the 
canonical Acts, it is equally exposed to the criticisms 
already offered. There is one assumption which would 
escape the force of that criticism— the assumption, 
namely, that Cornelius was a full proselyte (§ 3¢} ;— 
but it cannot possibly by any analysis of sources be 
made out to have been the original tradition. 

All the more remarkable is the clearness with which 
the tendency of the narrative.may be seen. The 

initiative in missions- to the Gentiles, 
5. Tendency. which historically belongs to Paul, is 
here set down to the credit of Peter (see Acts, § 3 /-). 
According to the representation given in Acts, it was 
preceded by the conversion of the Samaritans (8 5-25), 
who, however, were akin to the Jews, and consequently 
not Gentiles (Schiirer,G/V 25-7, £7 35-7). Ithad been 
preceded also by the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(826-39); but lie had not thereby been made a member 
of any Christian church. The really difficult problem 
was this : In what manner ought Jewish Christians to 
live together in one and the same church with Gentile 
Christians, who did not hold by the Mosaic Law? This 
question is brought by Peter, in the case of Cornelius, 
on the basis of a divine revelation, exactly to the 
solution which in reality it was left to Paul to achieve 
after hard battle at a much later date (see COUNCIL, 
§§ 4, 7). With a’certain reserve, which bears witness 
to right feeling for essential historical truth in spite of 
all unhistoricity in the narrative, the author attributes 
no more conversions of Gentiles to Peter; and even the 
conversion of Cornelius himself is in some measure toned 
down by the previous Jewish sympathies with which he 
is credited. There is thus a further step left. It is 
not till later, in Antioch, that the gospel is preached 
to Gentiles who had not previously stood in any close 
connection with Judaism, and the new step is taken 
(as in the case af the Samaritans) in the first instance 
by subordinate persons, and not sanctioned by the 
authorities at Jerusalem till after the event (1119-24). 
None the less are mission to the Gentiles and the 
abolition of the distinction between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians so essentially vindicated in the 
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case of Cornelius that Peter has necessarily to be con- 
sidered their real initiator as far as Acts is concerned. 
The narrative, accordingly, is incomplete contrast to Gal. 
Qx1-21. In Galatians the historical Peter, on account 
of Jewish Christian prejudice not yet fully-overcome, 
withdraws from table-fellowship which he had begun 
with Gentile Christians, and thereby exposes himself 
to the sharp censure of Paul (see COUNCIL, § 3); in 
Acts he has completely overcome those prejudices long 
before Paul begins his Christian activity. It is not 
necessary on this account to suppose that the author 
of Acts freely invented the whole story, including even 
the name of Cornelius; but, considering how niarkcdly 
he brings it into the service of his theory, we have little 
prospect of ultimately being able to retain more than 
a very small kernel as historical. 
According to the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (2013; 
see above, § 3c) and Recognitions {1055} Cornelius took 
the side of Peter as against Paul. When 
6. Later <q; i ale 
man imon the Sorcerer (i.e., Paul; see SIMON 
traditions. Macus) had stirred up all Antioch against 
Peter, Cornelius comes upon a mission from the Em- 
peror and arrives at an understanding with the friends 
of Peter, at their request, to set abroad the rumour 
that his imperial commission has reference to the arrest 
of Simon. Thereupon Simon makes his escape to 
Judzea. Thus Cornelius here plays the part which in 
Acts 2133 2323-33 is assigned to Claudius Lysias. 
According to the ‘$26s.vy4a on the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul,’ attributed to Symeon Metaphrantes, Cornelius is conse- 
crated by Peter bishop of Ilium; according to the Greek 
rete ase et, ae 2 Se ee to crue es the 
Accor ce Ce pee Clenntine ‘Homilies (3 Maver Re 
cognitions (365 4), Zacchaeus was consecrated first bishop of 
Caesarea by Peter; in.4g. Coms¢, vii. 461 Zacchaeus is succeeded 
by Cornelius. P. w. S. 
CORNER (NB), Lev. 19927 215: (1) of a field: cp 
CLEAN, § 6; (2)of the beard : see CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLESH, § 5, MOURNING CusToMs; (3) of a garment 
(723, KpactTeAon), Nu. 1538 RV™- : see FRINGES. 


CORNER, ASCENT OF THE (7357 n‘by), Neh. 


331 RV. See JERUSALEM. 

CORNER GATE (D'35i) “WY), Zech. 1430. See 
JERUSALEM. 

CORNER-STONE (in Job 738 328; Ai@oc 


r@Niatoc; in Is. 138, A. akporawnialoc, and so in 
NT; in Ps. ON KekadAw@tricmenar; Ag. eTti- 
roONia, Sym. punta?) (2) Job386; (6) Is. 2816 
I Pet. 26 Eph. 220 (without \i@oc); (Cc) Ps. 14422. 

In (a) the phrase ‘snnah-stone,’ EV’s ‘ comer-stone,’ is 
parallel to 7328, ‘its foundations’ (or bases), just as in Jer. 
5126 ‘a stone fora pinnah’ (mpd }28) is parallel to ‘a stone 
forfoundations’ (NY7042? 128). In (4) we find the same con- 
nection between 133, gzznahk, and the foundation - stone. 
Clearly, therefore, the traditional rendering ‘corner-stone * for 
TI IN is unsuitable. Indeed, the word 735 elsewhere only in 


some cases means ‘ corner’ (nee Ex.2724 Ezek. 4320 45 19 
Johlz9 Prov.78). Besides this, the architectural term yig4 


mB in Ps. 11822 (A. dxpoywreatos in 1 Pet. 26 cp Eph. 220; but 
not in Mt.2142 and parallel passages, Acts4L1 1 Pet. 27) evi- 
dently means, not ‘corner-stone,’ but ‘top-stone of the Battle. 
ment,’ and ‘battlement’is RV’s rendering of 7"0 in 2 Ch. 2618 
Zeph. 116 86, 

In spite of tradition, therefore, it would seem that 
3B JN means, not a corner-stone, but a principal stone 
(cp np, Ass. panu, ‘front’), one selected for its 
solidity and beauty to fill an important place in a build- 
ing, whether in the foundation or in the battlement. 
Hence the metaphorical sense of mB, * principal men,‘ 
Is. 1913 (sopoint), 1 S.1438 Judg. 202, (c) The third 
EV passage (Ps. 144:2) with the word ‘corner’ is ex- 
tremely obscure in MT. That Jewish maidens could 
be likened either to ‘corner-stones’ (EV, Del.) or to 
*corner-pillars' (Baethg., We. in SBO7, comparing the 
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caryatides) puts a severe strain on the imagination. 
The student may consult the three critics named. 
Zech. 915 (‘corners of the altar’) by no means justifies 
lither of the above interpretations of n't. The parallel 
yassage, Ps. 1283, indicates the sort of figure required ; 
lie text needs emendation. See further Che. Ps.() 

In Is. 2816 the stone described as a pinnnh-stone 
ymbolises, not the theocracy or the Davidic dynasty, 
ior yet the (Jewish) Messiah, but the revealed relation or 
Yahweé to Israel, which Yahwé was establishing ever 
nore and more by the words of his prophets and the 
solemn acts of his regal sway. That it should be 
ipplied to their divine Messiah by Christians is intelli- 
rible; and, since they read the Psalter as a book with a 
iving power of self-adaptation to their own changing 
aeeds, it was naturgl that Christian disciples should find 
-he words of Ps. 14822, which originally referred to the 
Jewish people, verified in their Master. In Eph. 220 
here is no absolute need to interpret a.xporywriatou other- 
wise than par yan ; but in r Pet.26 we seem to require 
-he Gadiicael sense ‘ corner-stone ’ (see Vv. 7). 


CORNET. For Dan.3s f (7p) and 1 Ch. 1528, etc. 
Mpizi) see Music, § 5a. For 2 &. 6st (OY 2Y29), sce Music, 
$3(). 


CORONATION. ANOINTING [g.v., § 3] was by itself 
in efficient mode of investiture with royal functions (18. 
101 1K. 134). It is only in the case of Joash that 
soronation is mentioned as accompanying — indeed, it is 
mentioned as preceding—the anointing (2 K. 11 x2). 
Perhaps 28, 110 refers to an older custom of trans- 
ferring to the successor the personal adornments of the 
dead king; see CROWN. Perhaps too the anointing 
occurred near or on a particular massébak or upright 
stone, as in the case of Abimelech, for we can hardly 
doubt that E-V’srendering the‘ pillar that was in Shechem’ 
(Judg. 96) is correct, though the final letter of 7qyp has 
been lost or removed (see Moore, ad loc. ). Joash too is 
said to have stood ‘bythe pillar as the manner was'(2K. 
1114); but here the word for § pillar’ is different (yy), 
and we should perhaps follow RV™8- and Klostermann 
in rendering ‘platform’ (cp 2 K.233RV™8-).2 

After the anointing the people greeted the new king 
with a flourish of trumpets (1 K. 134392 K, 913 spwa ppn, 
2K. 1114 pywsn2). In the case of Jehu and Absaloiii 
(2 S.15x0} the trumpet sounds were the signal of 
accession, though they may have been simply an element 
in the popular expressions of joy (1§, ll1s 1 K. 140), 
which included hand-clapping (mp ypr npn 2K. 11z2 Ps. 
471 [2]) and the exclamation ‘ Live the king’ (ban 75 
1S, 10242 S. 16161 K. 134392 K. 1112). Sometimes 
there was a procession with music; the new king rode 
on the royal mule (1 K. 13338) and finally took his 
seat on the throne. 

It is possible that ‘ to-day’ in Ps. 27 refers not to the birth 
but to the coronation of theking. SeeBaethg., Che. adlog. The 
latter illustrates from the sculptures representing the coronation 
of the Egyptian queen Hat-shepsut,3 Naville, Temple of Deir et. 

a ‘SSe 
ZaTWw 181292 feey Rad Bichh rae von Polak Gseen, 
TOO4. I. A. 

CORRUPTION, MOUNT OF (n'nwipinnat), 2 K. 
2313, RV™&- ‘mount of destruction.’ " See DESTRUC- 
TION, MOUNT OF. 


COS (kwe [AXV]), 1 Macc.1523. See Coos. 


COSAM (xkweam [Ti. WH]), fifth from Zerubbabel 
in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk.3 2g). See GENEA- 
LOGIES, ii, § 3. 


1 According to Rabbinic views, not all kings were anointed 5 
but the term py m>y29 seems the generic designation of a king. 
On the association of crowning with anointing see Is. 613 (cp 
SBOT ad Zoc). 

2 L. Oliphant (Haifa, 1 7 conjectures that the (artificial) 
footprints in the rocks in df ferent parts of Palestine (e.g., at 
Hehron and at the Neby Shaib near Hattin) indicate very 
ancient coronation-stones. 

3 Ha‘t-Sepsut, formerly wrongly written Hatasu (see Ecypr, 
§ 53). 
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COSTUS (9); ipic [BAFL] ; casia), Ex. 3024 
RvV™e- [in Ezek. 2719 Vg. stacte, EV cassia ® kat 
Tpoxtac ‘and drugs?’]. See CAssIA, INCENSE, § 6. 


COTTAGE. 1. For Is.18(935) and 2420 (n99)see Hur. 

2. In Zeph.26 (EV ‘cottages’ RVmg. ‘caves’) the dm, Aey. 
nha is probably a dittographof n}a ‘ dwellings’ (Bohme, Z4 TW 
Tex2 (871; Rothstein in Kau. AS; and Schwally, ZATW 
10 186 [‘go]),under the influence of O°") iny. 5 5 or, transposing 
the two words, we may adopt with We. the reading of @ éorat 
Kpijry vow}, with the meaning ‘ Philistia shall become dwellings 
for,’ etc. 

COTTON! or Fine Cloth (RV™8:), or GREEN 
(hangings), EV (DBD3, sarpas; KApTIACINA 
[BX*ALa8}: Esth. 16+). The Heb. word, which 
appears also in Arab., Arm., Gr., and Lat., is derived 
from Pers. &¢7gas and ultimately frorn Sans. Zarfdasa, ‘the 
cotton plant.’2 As a derived word it means, in the 
various languages, primarily ‘ muslin,’ the fine cotton 
cloth which came from India, and also such stuffs as are 
named ‘calico.’ The nature and home of the cotton 
plant were known to the Greeks as early as Herodotus 
(3106} ; but it was the expedition of Alexander that first 
made them familiar with the use of cotton fabrics. 
The earliest known occurrence of xdpracos=carbasus 
in Greek or Latin is in a line of Cscilius (219- 
166? B.C. )—~-‘ carbasina, molochina, ampelina ’—which 
appears fo be a transliteration of a line in a Greek 
play. Strabo (15x, § 71) and the author of the Perip/. 
Adaris Erythr. (chap. 11), Lucan (8239), and Quintus 
Curtius (89, § 21} used the word in special connection 
with India ; but other references in classical writers 
show that the word obtained a wider sense, particularly 
in the poets. Thus it is used of fine Spanish Inen or 
cambric (Pliny 191, § 2), of the awnings of theatres? 
(Lucr. 6 109), often of sails (427. 3 357 4417, etc.) and of 
robes of fine material (2d. 834 11776, etc. : see these 
and other passages discussed in Yates, Vextrénze 
Antiquorum, 13387). We cannot, therefore, be certain 
as to the material called Zarpas in the particular case of 
Esth. 16, since according to the later usage any light 
material might be so called; but in view of the un- 
doubted meaning of the original word in Sans., the 
presumption is in favour of cotton-muslin. arfas 
certainly denotes a material, not a colour (the latter 
is a Jewish idea, found in Vg.). 

Asiatic cotton in ancient times (like most modern cotton) was 
derived from the cotton plant, Gossypium herbaceum, L.— 
-perennial in the tropics, hut elsewhere annual—which had its 
first home in India, but by the time of Alexander had spread to 
Bactriana (De Candolle, Origine, 323 7). The cotton shrué 
(Gossypiune arboreum, L.), on the other hand, which, though 
little known to the ancients, is described in one place by Pliny, 
had its first home, according to modern investigation, in ‘Upper 
Guinea, Abyssinia, Sennar, and Higher Egypt (2B. 325 /7-). 
This, brought down from the Soudan was probably the earliest 
cotton cultivated in Lower Egypt. ’Prosper Alpinus saw it in 


Egypt in the sixteenth century @., 27). It was afterwards 
displaced by the Indian G. herbaceus:. 


For Gen. 4142 Ex.254, RVmg. (Ww, Ya; EV Fine LINEN, 


AVing. SILK [cp Pr. 8122, AV]), see LINEN (7); for Is. 199t 
RVMg. (yn, 2077), see LINEN (8). N. M.—W., T. T.-D. 


COUCH (7319), Amos. 312, See BED, § 2. 

COULTER (FS ; cxeyoc [BAL]), 18.1820 f, 
elsewhere rendered ‘ plowshare’ (apoTPON [BAQ]), 
Is. 24 Joel 310 [410] Mic. 43. See AGRICULTURE, § 3. 

COUNCIL. 

x RMON, rigmathdm, Ps. 6827[28] (EVms. ‘their com- 





1 According to Klostermann’s conjectural emendation of 
28.2719 (mang or ynz for yp), the word ‘cotton’ is itself a 
Hebrew word, though it has come to us through the Arabic 
Kuin, cp TuNIc), and apparently it meant ‘linen”not ‘cotton’ > 
xOonevn [non] wey Kadeirat, Atveoy b& TodTO onpaiver. xébov 
rig Td Alvov Hpcis Kadoduev, Jos. Ant. iii, 72. Cp LINEN. 

The adjectival form 2474s means ‘cotton stuft? 

3 These may possibly have been of calico. 

4 xix. 12 5 ‘superior pars Egypti in Arabiam vergens gignit 
frnticem quem aliqui Sossypion vocant, plures xylon et ideo 
lina inde facta xylina.’ Cp Oliver, FZ 770g. Africa, lari 
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any‘: prop. ‘heap of stones’; GBNcaR jyeudves abtdv) is 
arely corrupt., Che., 74 77 191-6 [’99] reads ox prin], ‘the 
lameless ones. See also Hupf., Baethg. 

2 nyown, mismaath, 2. 2323 (axcoH [BA], pudaxy [LI)= 


Ch. 1125 (rarpid [BNAL] EVing., EV ‘ guard’), the body- 
uard of David, at the head of which was Benaran (1) 5 cp 

S. 2214 (RV ‘council, AV ‘)idding,’ épywr . . . mapayyéd- 
.aTos [BAL]}) and see Dr. ad Zoe, 

3. 4}0, sé@ (doubtless to be connected with Syr. sewdadd ‘ talk,” 
stawwad § to speak’ ;cp Hommel, Z DMG 46529, who similarly 
xplains the Sab. q)pp as ‘speaker, or place of oracle’) is used, 
cot only of a council or meeting (cp Jer. 617 1517 Ezek. 139, 
tc. ;see ASSEMBLY[4]), but also of its deliberations and their 
esult (‘secret,’ ‘counsel’; Am.37 Pr.1113 Ps. 823[4], etc.; 
p esp. Ps. 55 14[x5]). 

4. ovpBovAcoy in Acts 2512 is the jury or hoard of assessors 
vho aided the procurators and governors of a province ; cp Jos. 
37 ii. 16 1. 

5. guvé8prov, the supreme council, Mt. 5 22 Jn. 1147 Acts 52z 
te. ovvédpca in pl. (Mt. 1017 Mk. 139) are the smaller local 
rihuudls; cp «pious (EV pier) Mt.521 7, and see 
JOVERNMENT, § 31 end 5 Cp SYNEDRIUM. 

COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. This council, if not 
he most important occurrence of the apostolic age, is 
he one that bears the most official character. The 
nore contradictory the accounts of it which we seem to 
dossess in Gal. 2 and Acts15, the more necessary is it 
.o adopt a careful method for its investigation. The 
irst question that arises is whether both accounts really 
‘elate to the same occurrence. In order to answer this, 
t is needful to determine the times of Paul’s journeys 
o Jerusalem after his conversion. 

In Gal. 118 21 he protests, very solemnly (1 20}, that he 
kited Jerusalem for the first time three years after his 
conversion, and for the second 
time fourteen years after his first 

to Jerusalem in visit (or, less probably, after his 

Gal. and Acts. conversion). Unless we deny the 
zenuineness of the epistle to the Galatians we cannot 
gut give unqualified acceptance to this statement. 

Paul was endeavouring to show how little he was dependent 
nhis apostleship upon the original apostles. He was, therefore, 
sound in the interests of truth to mention all the occasions on 
which he had come into contact with them, Moreover, to pass 
ver any such occasion would have been highly imprudent 5 for 
iis Opponents naturally were aware of all of them, and would 
ave promptly exposed the falsehood to the Galatians. 

Now, the journey mentioned in Acts926 must un- 
resitatingly be identified with that in Gal. 118, even 
chough the narrative of Acts contains not the smallest 
uint that it was not made until three years after Paul’s 
conversion, and had been preceded by a sojourn in 
Arabia and a second sojourn in Damascus. 

a. It would seem, then, that the second journey re- 
corded in Galatians (21) must coincide with the one 
in Acts 1130, which, according to Acts1225, did extend 
to Jerusalem. 

Thefamine during the reign of Claudius (by which the journey 
was occasioned) occurred in Palestine ? before 48, at the earliestin 
44-—7.€., as the narrative of Acts appears to imply (12 23), at the 
time of the death of Herod Agrippa I.—and, if the conversion of 
Paul occurred shortly after the death of Jesus, and this last 
not much more than a year after the appearance of the Baptist 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (@.2., 28-29 a.p. ; Lk. 3, there 
remains the interval of seventeen (or, at least, fourteen). years 
demanded by Gal. 128-21 between Paul’s conversion an 
famine, cp CuronoLocy, § 74 4 Thus the account of the 
journey in Acts requires correction only in one point : the alms 
were sent not before but after the beginning of the famine. 

Still, since it mentions no object for the journey 
besides the sending of alms, the narrative of Acts may 
be charged with having passed over in complete silence 
the conference mentioned in Gal. 21-10, 

‘Thisis no trifling matter. It is remarkable that a conference 
iy the same subject should follow in Acts 15, for a repetition 
of the discussion within the next few years is not conceivable; 
observe, too, that no reference is made in Acts 16 to an earlier 
decision. Thejourney mentioned in Acts 11—~at all events, 
as far as Paul is concerned—may, on other grounds, be con- 
sidered open to the suspicion of having been detached from 
the circumstances recorded in Acts2032117 (cp 1 Cor. 164 


1. Paul’s Journeys 








1 The word is used in a concrete sense (‘obedient ones’) 
in Is. 11r4 :cp MI 28, nypwn ya 43, ‘all Daihon was obedient.’ 

2 That it extended over the whole world (oixovjséy) is an 
error of Acts. 
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Rom. 15254), and of having been transferred, whether hy 
mistake or purposely, to a far too early position in the narrative 
(see Simon Macus). 

4 In order to avoid recognising the contradiction 
between Gal. 2 and Acts15, a whole class of writers 
have assigned the Council of Jerusalem to the journey 
recorded in Acts1822. They ignore the objection that 
on this view Paul in Galatians suppresses important 
facts so far as to pass over two journeys to Jerusalem 
without mention. 

¢. On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose 
that Acts1822 does not imply a visit to Jerusalem 
at all. 

Although avaBds might signify the journey up from the shore 
to the town of Czsarea, a man could not possibly be said to go 
down oa from a seaport town to an inland city like Antiocb. 
Thus we are hound to supply 'to Jerusalem’ in v.22 a—as is done 
pe many interpreters even when denying the historical actuality 
of the journey. OOthis last point, however we cannot in fair- 
ness appeal to the negative evidence of Galatians. True it is 
silent as to this journey; but its historical review never reaches 
the point at which mention of it would have come in}; instead 
of continuing such a review, after describing the occurrence at 
Antioch (211-21) the writer passes on to enue and thence 
to practical Fe eae entirely ene sight of his original 
purpose, which was to enumerate all his personal encounters 
with the original apostles. It may, indeed, be thought remark- 
able that Jerusalem, if intended, is not mentioned in Acts 1822 : 
but this does not warrant the assumption now to be mentioned.’ 

d. Somecritics have assumed that the Council of Jeru- 
salem was really held on this occasion (Acts 1822), and 
not earlier—the author, having purposely transposed it 
to an earlier date, would express himself as briefly and, 
obscurely as possible when he came-to the point at 
which it really occurred. 

This assumption has the advantage of bringing not only the 
first (Acts 13,4) but also the second (161-[822) missionary 
journey within the first seventeen years after Paul's conversion, 
thus providing material to fill up a period otherwiseinexplicably 
barren of events. It cannot, however, be urged in its favour 
that Barnabas was personally known to the Galatians and_the 
Corinthians, and that he cannot have been separated from Paul 
(Acts 1535-40) until after the second eat joumey, during 
which the communities in Galatia—ze, Old Galatia (see 
GaLatia}—and in Corinth were established; for the passages 
Gal. 2 19 13 1 Cor. 96 are perfectly intelligible on the assumption 
that Barnahas was known to the readers by report alone. 


The assumption of such a transposition is entirely 
wanting in probability. 

The motive prompting the writer to transpose the Council of 
Jerusalem to an earlier date is supposed to have been the desire 
to bring the whole of Paul's missionary work from its beginning 
within the scope of the decree of the apostles (Acts15 28 £4); 
hut, had this really been the writer's intention, he would have 
introduced the council not before Acts16, but before Acts 18, 
What should have hindered him from so doing, if it be assumed 
that he allowed himself to make free with his materials in this 
way at all, is not apparent. 

e. Others actually transpose the journey described in 
Acts13 f so as to make it come between the Council of 
Jerusalem and the separation of Barnabas from Paul, 
and therefore after Acts 1534. 

The+-,strongest reason is the fact that Paul mentionsonly Syria 
and Cilicia as his places of residence up to the Council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 121). This is hardly conclusive, for, although Paul 
was plore. to enumerate all his meetings with the original 
apostles, he was not bound to mention all the provinces in which 
he had resided without meeting them. In any case,even if the 
transposition of Acts13,4 and Acts 151-34 be accepted, this 
ae no support to the assumption mentioned under 2, since for 
that assumption the writer of Acts has put the two sections 
exactly in the wrong order : his supposed purpose, as well as 
the motive of historical accuracy, would have led him to put 
151-34 before 1 3x-14 28. 


jf. It is only by very bold treatment of the different 
sources of Acts, by which the accounts of Paul's journeys 
in Acts11 f 15 38 become merely the result of an 
erroneous combination of the writer's authorities, that 
Clement (Chronol. d. Paulin, By. 1893) contrives to 
identify Gal. 2 with Acts 21, and Joh. Weiss (S#. u. Kn, 
1893, pp. 480-540; 1895,pp. 252-269), onthecontrary, 
with Acts9 and (at the same time) with Acts15x-4 12, 
It is, in fact, quite impossible to deny the identity of the 
events related in Gal. 2 and in Acts15, See CHRONO- 
LoGy, § 74. 

In view, however, of the doubts cast upon Acts, it is 
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an error of method to make that book the basis for an 
investigation of the present question. It 
pilin aipies might es seem all to besin by laying 
1e primary aside Acts altogether and ascertaining 
passage. the facts from Galatians alone. That 
method, however, would prevent certain questions from 
receiving adequate consideration, and no harm need be 
apprehended in treating both accounts, circumspectly, 
together. It is, however, of unqualified importance to 
take Gal.2zz-2r as the starting-point, because that 
passage alone throws any really clear light upon the 
circumstances. 

Peter was no uncompromising Judaiser. Before the 

dispute at Antioch recorded in Gal. 211-21 he had 
A eaten with Gentile Christians. If he 
3. The dispute abandoned this practice after the arrival 
at Antioch. of the followers of James, he could not, 
accustomed as he was to adopt the attitude of a loader, 
have been influenced in the least by the fear of the repre- 
sentatives of circumcision— his alleged motive—had he 
not himself recognised their position as the right one. 
He must in his inmost heart have still been continuing 
to attach some importance to the Mosaic laws relating 
to food. Thus, he could not yet have attained to that 
liberty in principle which belonged to Paul. This free- 
dom Paul conceivably assumed to be present in Peter, as 
it was in himself; in which case he could attribute Peter's 
antagonism only to hypocrisy. Critics have softened 
the charge of hypocrisy into a charge of inconsistency, 
such as is very frequently to be observed at times of 
transition in natures that have no very firm grasp of 
principles. 

Different from Peter's position was that of James. 
Whether the ‘certain’ (rwvés) were expressly sent by 
him in order to recall Peter to the Law, or whether they 
attempted to do this on their own account without his 
commission (‘ from James,’ dad "LaxwBov, in NT Greek 
does not go necessarily with ‘came,' é\@ety, and it may 
equally well be taken with ‘ certain,' revés), is immaterial. 
Peter, the leader of the apostles, would certainly never 
have submitted to their commands if they had not had 
behind them the authority of James. Now, the position 
of James as distinct from that of Peter can only have 
been that a man born a Jew was still under religious 
obligation even as a Christian to observe the whole of 
the Mosaic Law. It cannot be supposed that he upheld 
this obligation only as convenient for the time, or even 
merely as a beautiful custom; a motive of the most 
serious kind must have been actually held out to Peter, 
if he was to submit to be driven to so absolute a renunci- 
ation of brotherly intercourse with the Gentile Christians. 

As we are not informed of any answer from Peter to 
Paul's reprimand in Gal. 2 14-21, it is commonly (though 
very rashly) assumed that Peter admitted his error. 
That Paul should record an exculpatory answer from 
Peter, however, was hardly to be expected, if only for the 
reason that he must have thought it inconclusive. Still, 
even if Peter was thought to have yielded, the others who 
shared his opinion did not yield. Otherwise, why is the 
scene at Antioch followed so quickly by the entrance of 
the Judaising party into the churches founded by Paul 
in Galatia and Corinth, in complete contravention of 
the agreement in Gal.29, and by the nearly successful 
attempt to induce the Galatians to adopt circumcision 
(Gal. 52 fo 612 f. 4x0} and to alienate the Corinthians 
from Paul altogether (2 Cor. 1141216 43-5 512 f- 75-16)? 
How could so important and persistent a moyement— 
it had already been encountered by Paul on two separate 
occasions, both in Galatia and in Corinth (Gal.19 53 
rCor. 91 2 Cor.114)—have been carried on if it had 
been opposed by the first apostles? Whence came the 
letters of recommendation which, according to 2 Cor. 31, 
these emissaries brought with them? As they formed 
the ground upon which the suspicion against Paul as 
one who had never known Jesus (1Cor. 91) proceeded, 
what weightier credentials could they have contained 
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than the statement that their bearers represented im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus? Would the sceptical 
Corinthians have been satisfied if the authentication had 
come (let us say) from Ephesns, or from some other 
town outside Palestine? 

How comes it, again, that even at the end of the 
second century the pseudo-Clementine homilies (1719) 
represent Peter as reproaching Simon-under whose name 
Paul is there attacked (see SIMON MAGUS)—-for having 
called him a Kareyracpévos (Gal. 2 11; RV ‘stood con- 
demned’)? This shows how deep a wound was inflicted 
on Judaising Christianity by Paul‘s bold attack on Peter. 
For this reason, not a word is said in Acts about the 
scene; though it is quite inconceivable that the author 
had no knowledge of it (see ACTS, § 6). Further, in 
the place in Acts where this scene ought to have been 
mentioned there is recorded a similar dispute (rapoéve- 
wos; Acts 1539} between Paul and Barnabas (see BAR- 
NABAS), who, according to Gal. 213, had gone over to 
the side of Peter. This dispute, however, does not turn 
on any question of principle. It was merely a personal 
matter (Acts 1536-40). The conjecture is a tempting one 
that this scene, if not an invention, is at least an inter- 
polation, based on some written source, introduced for 
the purpose of effacing the memory of the more im- 
portant quarrels. 

We are now in a position to investigate the Council 
of Terusalem itself. It was occasioned. on the part of 
Judaistic Christianity, by the appear- 
ance of the ‘false brethren,’ who had 

the council. made their- wav unauthorised into the 
Pauline and other churches, seeking to spy out and to 
suppress the freedom from the Mosaic Law that had 
there been attained (Gal.24). As this cannot have been 
in Jerusalem, we may accept the statement of Acts (151, 
cp 1426) that it was to Antioch they came, Up to that 
time no such intrusion had occurred, although the 
circumstances at Antioch cannot have long remained un- 
known to the leaders at Jerusalem. It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the new and sudden aggressive move- 
ment proceeded from recently converted Pharisees, even 
though the statement to this effect in Acts155 is made 
without reference to 151, and therefore appears to come 
from another source. Paul was prompted to go to 
the council of the apostles by a revelation (Gal.22). 
Probably it came to him not as abolt from the blue, but 
only after the question to be decided by the council had 
already stirred his soul to its depths. No less than his 
entire life-work — that of bringing the heathen to Christi- 
anity without binding them by the Mosaic Law— was 
at stake. According to Acts (152), he and Barnabas 
were deputed to go to Jerusalem by the church at 
Antioch in consequence of a fruitless discussion there. 
This motive for the journey is not, of course, absolutely 
incompatible with the revelation mentioned by Paul; but 
it is in any case significant that Paul speaks only of the 
revelation and Acts only of the-delegation. What- 
ever the motive, what is it that Paul can have gone to 
Jerusalem in search of? A tribunal to whose verdict he 
would voluntarily submit, whatever its tenor? By no 
means. He had from .ahigher authority his gospel of 
freedom from the Law, and cared very little for the 
original apostles (Gal. 116-9 15-1725 7). Or did he 
expect to find among them assistance Against the ‘ false 
brethren’? We think that he did not; if he did, his 
expectation was not justified by the event (see below, 
§§ 7, 8). The purpose with which he went to Jerusalem 
was to discover the source from which the ‘false brethren’ 
drew their support. He intended to take that support 
away from under them, and, in order to do So, it was 
necessary that he should appear in person. ‘Lest by 
any means I should be running or had run in vain’ 
(Gal.22; prs eis xevdy tpéxw 7H dpapov) is not an 
interrogative; Paul would never have made the justifi- 
cation of his work dependent on the judgment of the 
original apostles. 


4. Occasion of 
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Were the conferences at Jerusalem public, or were 
: No clear picture of them 

« they private? . 
K. Public or js brbsented in Acts— perhaps because 


private dis- the account is compiled from various 
cussions? — ; 
sources. 


A general assembly is set before us in Acts154. We may 
suppose the private assembly mentioned in 156 to have been 
on another day (though the author says nothing as to this). 
Suddenly however, in 1512, ‘all the multitude’ es Te wWANGOS. 
is present); and it reappears in 1522 as responsible for the fing 
decision, although in 1523 this is attrihuted to the apostles and 
elders only. Paul, on the other hand, in the words car’ iSiav, 
‘ privately’ (Gal. 22), pare froma public to a private conference, 
as also probably in 26—for the discussion about the circumcision 
of Titus (2 3-5) can most easily he supposed to have occurred in 
a public assembly in which expression was also given to the 
Sina which the‘ original apostles did not themselves finally 
adopt. 

So far there is no inconsistency between Galatians 
and Acts : both know of meetings of both kinds. The 
crucial question, however, is, Was any final decision 
arrived at in a public assembly? 

If the decision was not in Paul’s favour, the claims of truth 
and of prudence alike must have led him to mention it. Much, 
however, of what is recorded in Acts—e.g., the speech of Peter 
(157-11)—points very clearly to a decision in Paul’s favour; and 
to pass this over in silence would have been folly. 

The picture presented in Acts, therefore, of a decisive 
public assembly is entirely incorrect. 

The case is similar with what is said, or implied, as 
to Paul’s attitude towards the original apostles. Accord- 
ing to Acts, he holds quite a subordinate 


4, 
oe position. He is allowed to state his 
eee case, but not to take part in the debate : 
the original he has simply to submit to the decision. 
apostles. According to Galatians, he debates as 
with his equals. Indeed, he even refers to the original 
apostles ironically as ‘of repute,’ ‘reputed to be 


pillars,‘ ‘to be somewhat’ (of doxodvres [a7 GAot eivae or 
eivai Tt] ; 2296). 


Even if it be granted that the title, ‘pillars’ (ot ordAo.) may 
have been originally applied to them by their adherents as a 
term of honour, the phrase ‘reputed’ (oi Soxodvres) cannot have 
been so used. It is explicitly derogatory. The most that can 
be done to soften the force of Paul’s irony is to. conjecture that 
he did not invent the expression until the incident at Antioch 
had diminished his respect for them. 

Paul took Titus as his companion of set purpose. 
The uncircumcised assistant of his missionary labours 
7. Question of would serve as an ‘ object-lesson’ in 

Q oe support of his fundamental principle. 

circumcision An at t: was ade t his 

of Titus. \n attempt was made to procure his 
circumcision ; but, owing to the opposi- 
tion of Paul and Barnahas, it had to be abandoned, 

This is clearly the meaning of Gal, 23-5, and only the most 
violent feats of critical ingenuity can find any other explanation 
of the passage. One interpretation is that no attempt whatever 
was made (ov« yvayxéeGy) to procure the circumcision of Titus. 
If so, why the opposition of Paul and Barnabas? Again, the 
attempt was made, yet not on grounds of principle, but in the 
interest of Paul. to save him from dailv defilement. How did 
he avoid defilement from other Gentile-converts, with many of 
whom he associated daily? Perhaps, on account of the ‘false 
brethren,’ Paul did, after ‘all, of his own accord, allow Titus to 
be circumcised. Did he hope thereby to maintain the truth of 
the gospel (Gal. 2 5) that no man need be circumcised? It has 
even been proposed to follow the Greek text and the Latin 
version of D with Irenzus, Tertullian. and other Western fathers. 
in omitting the negative (046¢) in Gal. 25 (whether ‘ to whom,’ 
ols, also be omitted is of less importance), as if Paul could have 
been so blind as to consider compliance at the most critical 
moment to be harmless, because only temporary (apis dpay). 
It is, on the contrary, prohable that after 25, to complete the 
sentence heginning with 24, we gust to supply not ‘ we did not 
give place’ (od« cigauev), as if, had the false brethren not 
appeared, Paul would have been prepared to comply, but ‘(on 
account of the false brethren) it was all the more necessary to 
offer a strenuous opposition.’ For at the outset they had de- 
manded the circumcision of all Gentile converts even. As this 
is expressly stated in Acts 1515, it is the more certain that it is 
necessarily presupposed by the negative (ovéé) of Gal. 23; no- 
thing worse occurred, and not even Titus was compelled to be 
circumcised. Theworst thing that might have occurred would, 
according to 2a, have been that Paul should have run in vain 
(eis xevoy éSpapev)—i.e., that a decree should have been passed 
prohibiting the admission of Gentiles into Christianity without 
circumcision. 


Thus the demand for the circumcision of Titus appears 
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as a compromise proposed for the first time when the 
original proposal for the circumcision of all Gentile con- 
verts met with insuperable opposition from Paul and 
Barnabas. The very circumstantiality of a conference 
that passed through so many aspects is enough to show 
that these proposals could not possibly have been made 
without at least the moral support of the original apostles. 
Had the latter been on Paul's side from the first (it has 
been held that they are to be included in the subject of 
"gave place,’ effayev), any attempt of the kind must 
have been instantly frustrated by their authority. 

It is, therefore, useless to construe Gal. 24 as a reason subse-~ 

uently introduced to explain 23, as though the circumcision of 
Titus was refused by all parties alike, for the reason that it was 
demanded by the “false brethren’ alone. Considerations of 
language also render inadmissible the other interpretation, which 
supplements so as to read ‘and indeed on behalf of the ‘‘ false 
brethren" . . . it was said that he ought to he compelled to he 
circumcised (jvayxdéo0y without gtx). "Theimportance attached 
to the memory of the case of Titys is best shown in Acts ; his 
name is never mentioned at all, those who accompanied Paul 
to the conference being 'Barnahas and certain others' (reves 
dAdot, Acts152; see Acts, § 9). It is not going too far, 
therefore, to say that the original apostles were at the outset 
undecided in their attitude; indeed, if we may judge by what 
occurred soon afterwards at Antioch, this understates the case. 

In harmony with this attitude was that which they 
adopted towards the subsequent mission to the Gentiles. 
Paul's practice of admitting Gentiles 
+.2--. aS members of the Christian Church 
and the mission | 4, : Feioacannothi b 

to the Gentiles without circumcisioncannot have ob- 
"tained the sanction of the other 
apostles at the outset. Assent was wrung from them 
with difficulty. Indeed, they did not give way on any 
ground of principle; otherwise their behaviour in the 
dispute at Antioch would have been impossible. They 
gave way only because of the divine verdict as shown 
by the event ({ddyres . . . yoovres Thy Xdpuv Thy Sobciody 
pot, Gal.279; cp Acts15412), to which they submitted 
perforce, though without recognising its underlying 
justification. Peter and James, therefore, cannot have 
expressed themselves, even approximately, as in Acts 
157-21 they are said to have spoken. Had what Peter 
(157 /-) enjoins in regard to Cornelius really occurred, 
there would have been no Council of Jerusalem at all 
(Acts, § 4). 

Peter is further said (159) to have declared that God had re- 
moved the difference between Jews and Gentiles by purifying the 
hearts of the Gentiles —as though in the eyes ofa Jew the impurity 
of the Gentiles were impurity ofthe heart alone. He is, moreover, 
represented aeeayics (165 Bias his hope ofsalvation was through 
the grace of God alone, whereas at Antioch he maintained that 
the observance of the Law was necessary to salvation. Finally 
(15 10), he calls the Law a yoke intolerahle evento the Jews ;_yet 
at Antioch he again submitted himself to_it. He calls it a 
tempting of God to put the Bhar on the Gentiles also; yet at 
Antioch he breke with the Gentiles because they did not take 
it on themselves, thus putting moral pressure ‘upon them to 

Judaise' (iovdaitgew: Gal. 214). In short the speech of Peter 
is so eminently Pauline that Weizsacker ‘found it possible to 
believe that the author of Acts took the spee 


8. The apostles 


ch of Paul against 
Peter in Gal. 2 14-21 as the foundation for its composition. 
There is evidence on the other side that the author did to some 
extent correctly estimate the positions of the speakers—in the 
fact that the speech of James is considerably more reserved. The 
reference to Cornelius in 1514, however, is just as unhistorical as 
that in 1574 James cannot possibly have employed the quota- 
tion from Amos unless it be maintained that the discussion was 
carried on in the language of the hated foreigners; for in the 
i that the residue of men and all nations to 
whom Gad's name had been made known should seek the Lord 
—t is only said that the Israelites should again attain to political 
dominion over Edom and the other nations that had at any time 
been under the dominion. of God (/.¢., of Israel).1 And James 
pays his tribute to Paulinism if he implies that the imposition of 
the whole Mosaic Law upon the Gentiles isa burden to them 
from which as being such, they ought to he relieved (1519). 
Furthermore, he did not make the positive proposal of 1520, 
See below, § ro. 


The result of the conference, according to Galatians, 
was a ‘fellowship’ (xowwvla} (29). What the precise 


1 Itwas the LXX that first read yy 7 instead of yw», pointing 
DIX ‘instead of Dox, and making N18 nny, etc., subject 
instead of ohject ; and only a few MSS of the LXX have gone 
so far as to supply the now lacking ohject, without any support 
from the original, by interpolating rdv kvptoy. 
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extent of this Kocvywyla was can be learned only by 
inference from the incidental facts. 


. Rest -f, A division of missionary districts was 
odtutlt accra arranged. The reason why the 
8 i original apostles desired to carry 


on their work only among the Jews can be gathered 
with absolute certainty from the situation of affairs 
which had been brought about. The separation 
of the missionary districts had been, the result of 
the conference concerning the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts. Had the circumcision of these 
converts been decided on, the original apostles need 
have felt as little cause to shrink from missions to the 
Gentiles as a Jew had to shrink from the work of 
winning proselytes. As the sequel at Antioch shows, 
what they found intolerable was the idea of that intimate 
daily association with uncircumcised brethren which 
would have become unavoidable if missionary work had 
been engaged in by them without circumcision of the 
Gentiles. That was the reason why they abandoned 
this part of the work to Paul and Barnabas. To look 
for the reason of the separation of missionary districts 
in differences of aptitude for winning either Gentiles or 
natural Jews is to misapprehend the causes that were 
really at work. Such consideration; as those mentioned 
may have had some concurrent influence; but how 
could the scene at Antioch have been possible if differ- 
ence of aptitudes had been the sole or even the chief 
cause of the separation? Not aword is there said about 
Peter's missionary work : the only question is whether 
he is prepared to eat at the same table with Gentile 
converts. 

It is equally certain that the separation of districts 
was intended in an ethnographical, not in a geographical, 
sense. Had the original apostles undertaken to labour 
for the conversion of the Gentiles as well as for that 
of the Jews in Palestine without insisting upon cir- 
cumcision, they would immediately there have found 
themselves face to face with all the difficulties which 
had caused them to avoid the Gentile countries and 
confine their efforts to the land of their fathers. 
The separation had no purpose unless missions to 
natural Jews were to be assigned to them as their 
province. Conversely, Paul and Barnabas were, of 
course, to go only to men of Gentile birth : Jews seek- 
ing salvation whom they met in Gentile countries they 
were bound to turn away, referring them for guidance 
to itinerant Jewish-Christian missionaries. This 
might have led to the further consequence that in one 
and the same town there would have arisen two 
Christian communities, one of Jews and one of Gentiles. 
Association at meals, as well as at the Lord's Supper, 
would have been impossible between them. This 
intolerable state of affairs, however, was exactly what 
the Pauline churches had long ago contrived to avert; 
and this success was regarded by Paul as the highest 
triumph of the view of Christianity which he advocated. 
It is very reasonable to ask how he could have had any 
share in an arrangement by which, in the churches he 
had founded, the wall of separation between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, which it had cost so much 
labour to destroy, was again raised up. To fall back 
on the view that the separation was intended to be 
geographical would, however, be wrong. A separation 
on such a basis the apostles, as has already been 
shown, could not possibly have accepted. It would be 
necessary to draw the conclusion that the statement of 
Galatians must be pronounced unhistorical, and the 
epistle itself non-Pauline, were there really no other 
way out of the difficulty. Before taking this step, 
however, we shall do well to remember that men have 
often enough agreed upon a compromise without hav- 
ing formed any adequately clear conception of its 
consequences. The Christian church would speedily 
have fallen asunder into two separate communities, the 
one of Jewish and the other of Gentile Christians, had 
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no agreement been reached. Neither of the parties 
was able to abandon its view: each felt itself under 
a strict religious obligation to maintain its own principles. 
There must, therefore, have been the greatest eagerness 
to grasp at any formula that presented itself as a 
solution. ‘We to the Jews, you to the Gentiles,’ 
appeared to be a formula of the kind, and joy in the 
renewed sense of brotherhood may have blinded men's 
eyes to the. impracticability of the proposal. This 
would happen all the more readily if the formula was 
so loose that each party could understand it in a 
different sense. In the absence of more precise de- 
finition, the geographical interpretation must have 
seemed to Paul as obviously the correct one as the 
ethnographical interpretation appeared to the other 
apostles — toPanl, who became not merely to the Gentiles 
a Gentile, but also to the Jews a Jew, that he might by 
all means win some, and, in order to save those belong- 
ing to his own race, would willingly have been accursed 
from Christ (1 Cor. 9207. Rom. 93; cp BAN, §n. In 
the scene at Antioch the misunderstanding revealed itself 
only too clearly; hut this does not prove that there was 
no misunderstanding at Jerusalem. Even in the aspect 
under which the matter had to be presented at the con- 
ference at Jerusalem, the unity sought for was limited. 
The ‘right hand of fellowship’ (de&d xowwvlas) which 
they held out to each other was at the same time a 
parting handshake. According to their fundamental 
principles, the Jewish Christians neither would nor could 
have any very intimate communion, any really brotherly 
intercourse, with the Gentile Christians. It is worthy of 
notice that the support of the poor is represented in Gal. 
210 less as being the only demand made upon the 
Pauline churches than as being the only bond by which 
the two halves of Christendom were to he kept together. 

There is, however, no necessityfor assuming that these 
alms from the Gentile Christians were like temple dues, 
or intended to express a position of inferiority as com- 
pared with that of Jewish Christians. In view of the 
notorious poverty of the church at Jerusalem (see COM- 
MUNITY OF Goons, § 5). it would have been unreason- 
able to require reciprocity, and doubtless Paul was glad 
to evince his goodwill on such neutral ground. For 
the rest, it was quite impossible that the Gentiles should 
be treated by the Jews as having equal rights and full 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. The OT promises 
applied only to the chosen race and to those who had 
been received into it by circumcision. The Jewish 
Christians had made the concession—from their point 
of view a concession of real magnitude— of sanction- 
ing the mission to the Gentiles without circumcision ; 
but it was not to be supposed that this could be 
granted except on the basis that this class of 
converts was to hold somewhat the same position as 
that of the semi-proselytes (ceBéuevor roy Ody) among 
the Jews; they figured only as a 'younger branch in 
the kingdom of God.' In no' case could the original 
apostles have set the same value on the conversion of 
these Christians of the second class through the agency 
of Paul as on their own missionary activity. It is 
remarkable that Gal.284 does not run, on the analogy 
of 28a, ‘unto the apostleship of the Gentiles' (eés 
adtostoNhy ray ééyav). Freedom of construction is, of 
course, a characteristic of Paul's style, and thus ‘unto 
the Gentiles’ (eis 7& 2vy) also may be explained as 
a case of brachylogy. Still, it is noteworthy that—e.g., 
in 1 Cor. 9I—he does not base any appeal on the fact 
that apostleship (d4zrocrod}) had been conceded to him 
by the original apostles. How effective—if open to him 
—this appeal would have been against the Judaizers at 
Corinth who called his apostleship in question, and set 
up those very apostles as the supreme authority !| The 
truth is that he does not appear to have received any 
such recognition. Thus he would seem to have been 
recognised only as a fellow-worker, in the Christian field, 
not as a fully accredited apostle. 
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According to Acts, the result of the Council was the 
decree in 1523-29. Nevertheless, as long as the words 
10. The decree f imparted nothing to me’ (éuol . . » 

in Acts. obdéy mpocavéfevro), in Gal. 26, are 
allowed to stand. we shall be pre- 
cluded from accepting this finding as a formal decree. 
Whether the words mean 'The doxodvres imparted 
nothing further to me' (so according to 136), or that 
‘ They made no further rejoinder to my communication’ 
(soaccording to 22), is immaterial. Their meaning is 
made clear by ‘ contrariwise’ (rodvayrlov) in 27 : * Not 
only did they say nothing unfavourable to me, but also 
they pledged themselves to fellowship with me.' We 
cannot better convince ourselves of the certainty of this 
conclusion than by examining the attempts that have 
been made to avoid it. 

Theologians have done their utmost to maintain that Paul 
was, justi ted in using the words énot ob8ey mpocavederto, instead 
of mentioning the decree of the apostles, because the decree was 
known to the Galatians already, or because he did not want to 
put a weapon into the hand ‘of his opponents, or because the 
decree was only temporary—perhaps, not binding at all, but 
merely having reference to a custom, the ohject of which has 
been even discovered to be the protection of the Gentiles against 
trichinosis. In the last of these methods of evading the 
interpretation stated above, all idea of a formal decree having 
been promulgated is given up; hut even if the agreement on the 
substance of the decision had been only verbal, Paul could not 
have said, got obSév mpocavéberto. 

Apart from this, the dispute at Antioch conclusively 
disproves the historicity of the decision, whether in the 
form of a regular decree or not. It is clear that any such 
arrangement,'had it been come to, would have had the 
effect of rendering it possible for Jewish and Gentile 
Christians to associate with one another at meals. If 
(as is stated in Acts164) Paul and Silas continued to 
enforce the decree during their next journey, we are 
bound all the more to suppose that it came into force 
at Antioch immediately after its promulgation there. 
In that case, James and his followers had no reason for 
taking offence at Peter's eating with Gentile converts. 

If, then, we are forced to admit that no arrangement 
of this nature was made at the Council at all, there are 
many who would like to retain the opinion that Paul 
was substantially in favour of such an arrangement. 
This. however is a mistake. The four prohibitions are 

=. taken, either from the seven ‘ Noachic 
11. Its prohibi- precepts' (as they are called in the 
tions. Talmud), by means of which a modus 
vivendi is said to have been arrived at between the Jews 
and the 'sons of Noah' (the Gentiles), or directly from 
the original ordinances on which those are based (Lev. 
1710-1830), which likewise were promulgated, not for 
the Israelites alone, but also for the foreigners in their 
midst. The latter source is the more probable, for 
the Talmud prohibits actual unchastity ; but it cannot 
be doubted that, had such a prohibition appeared to be 
at all necessary in Acts 15, the prohibition of murder and 
of theft would also have been adopted from the Talmud. 
In its association with ordinances so far from being 
common to all mankind, so peculiarly Jewish, as the 
prohibition of blood, of the flesh of animals that had 
died or been strangled, and of the flesh of animals 
sacrificed to idols, it is much more likely that the 
interdict upon what is here called wopvela refers to 
marriages within the degrees of affinity forbidden in Lev. 
186-18 (cp BASTARD). Moreover, as the passage in 
Leviticus lies at the foundation of Acts 15, in a general 
way only, it is possible that marriages with Gentiles also 
may have been included; these were prohibited by Ex. 
3416 Dt. 73 Ezra92, and would have made it quite im- 
possible for a Jewish Christian to enter the house of a 
Gentile who had contracted such a marriage. 

Now, as to Paul's view in regard to eating things sacri- 
ficed to idols, we have full and exact information. Asa 
general rule (1 Cor. 8 1023-33 Rom. 1414) he allows it : 
it is to be avoided only in cases where it might cause 
offence to a weak Christian who mistakenly thinks that 
the Levitical prohibition of it is of perpetual obligation. 
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Paul does recognise, it is true, one exception, which he 
mentions in 1 Cor. 1014-22, though, curiously, not in 
the exactly similar case in 810 (cp DEMONS, § 8); but 
even this passage contains no prohibition of the practice 
excepting at a religious ceremony of this kind. In the 
decree of Acts, on the contrary, the eating of things 
offered to idols is, it need hardly be said, forbidden in 
all circumstances, just as to partake of blood, or of the 
flesh of animals that have died or been strangled, is 
forbidden. Here the prohibition turns on the nature 
of the thing itself (cp dAteyyya, Acts 1520) : the soul 
was thought to reside in the blood (Lev. 171114), and 
to eat the soul would have been an abomination. Now, 
as Paul does not concur in the decree of the apostles 
on the question of eating animals sacrificed to idols, it 
would not be wise to assume his agreement in regard 
to the prohibition of blood and of the flesh of animals 
that had died or been strangled, about which we have 
no expression of opinion by him. As to the question 
of marriage, he carried on an uncompromising warfare 
against unchastity of every kind (1Cor. 5 612-20}; but 
unchastity does not appear to have been what was 
intended in the decree of the apostles. Marriages with 
unbelievers, on the contrary, he did, it is true, advise 
against (1Cor.739), but in no case on grounds of 
principle. Otherwise he could not have enjoined that 
a Christian married to an unbelieving spouse should 
continue the relation if the other consented; nor could 
he have declared that the unbelieving spouse was 
sanctified by marriage with a Christian, and that even 
the children of a mixed marriage were holy (1Cor. 
712-14). The children were not baptised ; if they had 
been, their sanctity would have been a consequence of 
their baptism, and not deducible from their connection 
with their parents simply. Accordingly, if Paul dis- 
courages marriages with unbelievers for the future (7 39), 
his reason cannot have been that they were in themselves 
wrong, but only that they were incompatible with the 
deeper spiritual sympathy of true spouses. On these 
grounds we are obviously still less entitled to assume 
that Paul would have pronounced to be wrong all 
marriages within the degrees of affinity, down to that 
with a sister-in-law, forbidden in Lev. 186-18, except in 
those cases which are manifestly contrary to nature, as, 
e.g., that given in 1Cor.5z-8. On no single point, 
therefore, does Paul even express substantial agreement 
with the restrictions imposed by the decree of the 
apostles. + 

The last attempt to rescue some remnants of credi- 
bility for Acts connects itself with 2125. Here Paul 
is acquainted with the decree of the apostles as if it 
were something new. It is absolutely impossible to 
reconcile this with the representation of Acts 15; but 
it is suggested that, if the latter has to be abandoned 
on account of Galatians, it may be possible to retain at 
least what is said in Acts21. On this view the apostles 
issued the decree simply on their own responsibility, 
without consulting Paul; and this version of the matter 
was derived by the author from one of his sources. 
Unfortunately, the source of this passage (at least, 
according to all attempts hitherto made to distinguish 
the sources of Acts) is made out to be the same as 
that of Acts1520, or of 1528 f, or of both those 
passages. To avoid this conspicuous failure in the 
argument, J. Weiss deletes from the account in 


1 Some scholars have upheld the modified view that these 
restrictions were at all events customarily observed at the time 
among the Gentile Christian;, many of whom had previously 
been semi-proselytes to Judaism and would therefore have 
naturally continued to obey these ordinances as Christians ; 
and these would have been followed by the other Gentile con- 
verts. The only church, however, concerning which we have 
any information in this connection proves the contrary. In 
Corinth Paul had to contend with the very worst modes of 
unchastity, and with practices in regard to things offered to 
idols that went too far even for him ; and mixed marriages were 
quite usual. It is nerdy. ossible to believe that things could 
have been so completely differentelsewhere, even if Corinth was 
exceptionally bad in these respects. 
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15 s-rz 13-33 (for 151-422, see above, § 1 div. f-) 
all references to Paul and Barnabas (152225) as 
editorial additions, and assumes that in the original 
source 155-11 13-33 related only to the conference of the 
original apostles among themselves, which is then 
called to mind in 2125. Apart from the extreme bold- 
ness of this assumption, it is to be remarlied that 
this particular source is considered by Weiss himself, 
as well as by all other critics of the sources of Acts, to 
be untrustworthy. In particular, the verse in question 
(2125) has been actually taken to be an interpolation, 
and in fact is so little necessary to the context that if it 
were wanting its absence would not be noticed. Read 
with the context, it causes no difficulty; but the 
context itself is not historical (see Acts, § 7). In 
any conceivable view, therefore, suspicion is thrown 
on the verse by a critical examination of the sources. 
In the absence of any confirmation, it certainly does 
not possess enough of internal probability to justify its 
acceptance. 

In fine, it appears that the Tubingen school is not 
without justification n maintaining that the decree of 
the apostles is a fiction invented by the author for the 
purpose of promoting a union of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Only, in the second century it would have 
been little calculated to secure this object. The as- 
sumption is that these regulations were new at the time 
of writing. Now, they contain very stringent restric- 
tions upon the freedom of the Gentile Christians in the 
interests of the Jewish; but the Gentiles were at that 
time so largely in the majority and so full of the 
consciousness of their title to membership in the Church, 
that they would hardly have acquiesced in such re- 
strictions then. Resides, the regulations contained in 
the decree of the apostles must, in their essence, have 
been actually in force at the time of the composition of 
Acts (see AcTs, § 16}, however little they may have 
been so in the first century. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (3646) betrays traces of this in 
the complaint that Christians believed themselves bound to 
observe the Mosaic Law, and from the middle of the second 
century there is evidence of this on all hands (Did.G 3; Justin, 
Dial. 35; Luc. de mort. Peregr. 16; EpistlefromLugdunum of 
the year 177, in Eus. HEv.1 26: Jrenzus, adu. Her. i. 62 
[ch-1§12]); Tertullian, 402. chap;. 79 ; Min, Felix, Octav. 30; 
Clent. Hom, 3f 8, rt ieee. ee ae oysy fe Hi. 25 

. . ft " a 4 iT . 2r a> a 
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Possibly the first traces of such a custom or of an 
attempt to introduce it are to be found in Rev. 214 20-25, 
where the writer speaks only of meat offered to idols and 
of wopreta. 

The solution of the question would thus seem to be 
that the author of Acts, finding this custom in his own 
day, assumed in simple faith that it must date back to 
the time of the apostles, and (by a bold process of 
combination) represented its establishment as being the 
settlement of the dispute which he knew to have raged 
in those early times. His reverence for the apostles 
and the assumption (to him a matter of course) that 
complete harmony had prevailed among them supplied 
colours for the picture which differs so widely from the 
truth. In any case, the gradual rise of the custom 
itself finds its explanation in the effort to establish a 
modus vivendi between Jewish and Gentile Christians.’ 
Only, it was due not to the demands of the strict Jewish 
Christians of the Council of Jerusalem— men who could 
not have been satisfied by the observance of so small a 
portion of the Law—but rather to the demands of the 
Jewish Christians of the Dispersion, who had on their 
own side long ago emancipated themselves from strict 
obedience to the Law, yet could not overcome their 
repugnance to certain extreme deviations from it. 

In conclusion, we learn from our investigation of the 
subject that the Council of Terusalem did not possess 
the importance which its comparatively 
official character appears to claim for 
it. It had far less influenceupon the history of primitive 
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Christianity than the dispute at Antioch, which speedily 
undid everything that the Council of Jerusalem had 
achieved. The discussion of the question has led to 
elucidations of the highest value for a knowledge of the 
position of parties among the early Christians. These 
were not, as the Ttibingen School assumed, only two. 
They were at least four—the parties (or, as they should 
rather be termed, the ‘ schools’) of Paul, of Peter, of 
James, and of the ‘false brethren.’ Thus, even from 
the earliest period, there were the intermediate positions 
between extreme parties, which, according to the 
Tiibingen School, only arose from compromises in the 
second century. Primitive Christianity presents a 
picture far more rich in detail and in colonr than that 
view supposes. Its critics must be prepared to take 
into account the finest distinctions of shade. 

The critical discussion of the sori was initiated by the 
Tiibingen school : Baur (Pawdus, 1845); peices (Wach- 

< apostolische Zeitalter, 1846); Zeller (A poste!- 
13. Literature. gesci. 1854). The later phases of the critical 
position are represented by Lipsius (Schen- 
kel’s Bz, Lex. s.v. ‘Apostelconvent,’ and Handconim, 22); 
Weizsicker (/D7, 1873, pp. 191-246, and Ap. Zeitalt.); 
Pfleiderer (7? 7, 1883, Pp. 73-104, 241-262, and Paulinisinus); 
Holtzmann (21/7, 1882, pp. 436-464, and 1883, pp. 159-165); 
Hilgenfeld (ZT, in various articles, the latest in 1899, pp. 138- 
149, With a new edition of the text). an apologetical 
character are the contributions of J. Ch. K. v. Hofmann, Die 
heil. Schr. NT 1122-140, and _ ed. 126-145); Carl Schmidt (De 
apostolorum decreti senténtia, 1874, and in PRE), sv, 
“Apostelkonvent’); Zimmer (Galaterbr. u. A postelgesch. 1882) ; 
Franke (S#. Kv. 1890 PY; 659-687). _ Of the ‘mediating’ school ; 
Keim (Urchrist. i, 64 9['78)); Grimm (S4. Ax. 1880, pp. 405- 
432). CpM. W. Jacobus (Presdyt. and Ref. Review, 1897, pp. 
509-528. P.W. S. 

COUNSELLOR, EV twice COUNCILLOR (4, below). 
Frequent in EV in a general sense, without any official 
meaning, or, more specifically, of the king’s personal 
adviser or advisers, for which the technical term is 
“DTD (EV RECORDER); see GOVERNMENT, § 21, 

The following terms come into consideration :— 

1. pyr, yas, as a title, applied to Ahithophel (2S. 1512 
Ch. 2733), and Jonathan (1 Ch. 2732 |] "BIO P32"). Why 
Zechariah [z.v., 5} is styled ‘ wise counsellor’ bay pyr) in Ch. 
2614 is hard to say; the text is probably faulty. yi’ may 
mean ‘giver of oracles’ (see context); similarly in Is. 4128 
(cp 4426) 2 Ch. 2516. It is otherwise used generally; cp Is. 
19:r Pr. 1114 Joh 314, etc. @BNA renders by BovAeuris io 
Job 314 1217; but more commonly ovpfovdos. In 25,818 
@BAL incorrectly applies the term ovpBovdos to BENAIAH (1), 
apparently reading yr for yqy77; in GsL’s addition to 1K. 2 
46 #) on the other hand, & ovpfovdos referring to caxoup (HP 93, 
Galx]youp) vids Nafav may rest upon old tradition. He can he 
no other than Zahud (¢axovp(L], HP 93 Sa«xovp)h. Nathan who 
is mentioned in 1K. 45 as the ‘king’s friend’ (so MT; see 
Zasup, 1). The Aram. equivalent *Dioy" (pl. with suff.) in 
Ezra7 147 is used in reference to the seven counsellors of the 
Persian king; cp the seven princes of Media and Persia in 
Esth. 113. 

2. NIN, dethaberayyd, pl. Dan. 323, the Pers. dita-dara, 
law-giver, hence a judicial authority. 

3. NIT), haddaberayyd, pl. Dan. 32427 436[33] 6 7[8], an 
unknown Aram. official title. No doubt a compound of the 
Pers. dara. (cp above) : the first part of the name is perhaps 
corrupt. The context plainly shows that the personal attendants 
of the king are intended. ‘or 2 and 3, seeComm. ad éoc., and 
cpE. Meyer, Zvést. 23. ‘ ; 

4 Bovdeurys,) Mk. 1543 Lk. 2350, RV ‘councillor,’ applied 
to Joseph of Arimathea (JosErH, 15), see GOVERNMENT, § 31. 

5. cuBovdos, used generally, Rom. 1134 unre Is. 4013). 
avuBovdos occurs also in the Apoc., cp Ecclns. 66 877, and 
42 2x (where Heb, ya). 


COURT (780, AYAH), ‘an open enclosure,’ used 
commonly in EV with reference to the TEMPLE [g.v." 
(Ex.279 Ezek. 816 and often) also of the court of a 
house (25,1718), or palace (1K.7 8); see House, § 2. 
For the ‘court of the guard’ (RV,AV ‘, . of the 
prison’), MD WSN, Jer. 322, etc., see JERUSALEM. 

‘Court’ in Is. 3473 EV, 357 EVmg., is used indefinitely of ar 
abode. The MT has the corrupt form VSM (avAj in 341: 
[BNAOT)). In 2K. 204 the AVmg. RV ‘city’ follows the Kt 





1 In Palm. guybsn. 
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‘yy for which the Fr, correctly presents IN ‘court’ (of the 


itadel; see AV, RVmg.). Finally, ‘court’ in Am.713 AV 
; used in a differentsense, with reference to the royal ‘ palace’ 
zp RV). 

A later designation of the temple court is my: ‘dearah 
2 Ch. 49, along with 30; and 6s3{; avAj), a word % 
incertain origin common in MH, not to be confused 
vith the equally obscure muy, EV ‘settle,’ RV™S, 
letter, ‘ledge,’ viz, of the altar (Ezek. 4814-20 45 rot). 

In NT atA% is applied to the sheepfold (Jn. 10126), 
ind the temple enclosure (Rev.112}. Elsewhere (in 
he Gospels) RV_ regularly reads ‘court’ for AV 
palace’ (¢.g., Mt. 26369 Mk. 145466) or ‘ hall’ (Mk. 
[526 Lir. 2255), and nowhere recognises (with Meyer, 
ste.) the classical usage of avd}, to denote a house or 
ouilding. 

The ‘fore-court’ (Mk. 1468 RV™E:, mpoat\iov) is 
-he first of the two (or more) courts which the larger 
ouildings contained : see HOUSE, 


COUSIN (aneyioc; Col.a10 RV, AV ‘sister’s 
3on’), in classical Greek a ‘first cousin” or ‘ cousin‘ 
generally; also ‘nephew,’ ‘niece.’ In Nu. 3611 it 
renders 4)4 ya. Tobit is called the dvewrds of Raguel 
(Tob.72; also 96 [K]). 

In Lk. 136 58 the word (ovyyenjs, cvyyevis) is quite generals 
RV in NT rightly always “kinsman, ‘kinswoman,’ pf. * kins- 
folk.” In 1Esd.87 442 1Macc.113: (RV ‘kinsman’) it is a 
title given by a king to one whom he desired to honour. 

COUTHA,RV CurHa (koy0a [A] ,om. BL),a family 
of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 8) s Esd. 
532 [A]--unmentioned in Ezra252 Neh, 754—whose name may 
possibly be connected with Curuan (2 K. 1724). 


COVENANT. The word N12 (dérith) probably 
occurred about 285 times in ne original OT. _ Its 
constant rendering in © is d:a0jKy (cuvOHKy 
i. Terms. Dan. 116; évredai [B] or ee 
[A], 1K, 1121). Acafyxy is used in a few instances 
for a kindred term. Yet it is safe to assume that in 
the original Hebrew texts of Ecclesiasticus, 1 Maccabees, 
Psalter of Solomon, Assumption of Moses, Jubilees, 
Judith, the Apocalypse of Ezra, and Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, nya was used at least seventy 
times where our versions give dia@hxyn, cvvO4Ky, or an 
equivalent. 

Aquila and Symmachiis usually, Theodotion, frequently, 
rendered the word cvv64x«y. Both words are found in Wisdom or 
Solomon and 2 Maccabees. The NT writers, following the Alex- 
andrian version, used exclusivelyéca@jxy, and this determined the 
usage in early Christian literature. The Targums translated 
invariably gp; the Pesh. of the OT gives anao, hut in 


Mal. 24 Zech. 91x transliterates Sade the method adopted 
also by the Edessene versions of the NT. In Enoch Goo, 


Ethiopic 7aLala probably represents Sca6¥«y, originally op. 
It is significant that the Assyrio-Babylonian is the 
only cognate language in which the word has been found. 
Biritu means : (1) fetter; (2) alliance, 
Bstharly covenant ; (3)firmness, solidity. Fetters 
wey . ; 

d ‘bart were Placed upon the culprit, the 
won vanquished enemy, the representative 
of a conquered city or country, to hold him and to 
signify power over him; in chains he received his own 
sentence or the decree tonching his home and people 
(Sennacherib, ii. 71; 5 R. 2, 109 etc.). A fettered 
rival might be put under obligations and macle an ally, 
and such an enforced subordination might, by 4 simple 
metaphor, be designated ‘enchainment.’ ’This term 
was then extended to every alliance, even where the 
parties were in a position to decide upon a mutually 
binding decree, as in the case of Kara-indaS and 
ASur-bél-nisisu, 2 R 65 (K. 4406). As equals did not 
actually lay shackles upon each other, this is evidently 
a figurative use of the word; and as the thought of 
mutual obligation cannot have been immediately 
suggested by the imposition of fetters, it is as clearly 
secondary. The royal word of judgment or assurance, 
particularly when strengthened by an oath, was the 
fetter that could not be broken. A ‘fettered’ house 
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was one firmly built, a * fettered’ place one surrounded 
by solid walls, 2 R 38, 15-17 (cp éértu ,; fortress, 
fortified town, from the same root, Shalm. ob. 34, and 
see Del. Ass. HW 2B, 185). 

From the Amarna correspondence we know that some 
time before the Hebrew invasion a Babylonian dialect 
was written, and undoubtedly also to 
some extent spoken, in Palestine. The 
Israelites may therefore have become 

Heb. acquainted with this term through the 
Amorites. In the nomadic state, the priestly oracle by 
the casting of lots, the smn, probably sufficed. Agri- 
cultural and city life called for increased civil authority. 
It is possible that myn in the sense of ‘binding 
ordinance,’ ' sentence,’ was adopted to supply the need 
of a corresponding word to designate the judicial 
decision of a ruler. 


8. Primary 
meaning in 


In the Elohistic narratives the denominative ;43 occurs with 
the significance 'to appoint’ a S.178). Thenoun was still used 
by the author’of Ecclesiasticus to denote the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge (3833).. The fact that the dominant idea 
attached to the word at all times was that of a binding decree is 
better accounted for by this Babylonian derivation than by 
recourse to the Arabic dara 'to sever’ It also yields a satis- 
factory explanation of the early appearance of +43 in the sense 
of ‘alliance,’ and its occurrence with the signification of ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘nation.’ On the other hand, the sometimes-observed 
ceremony of passing between the severed pieces of an animal in 
making a solemn pledge may have been an inheritance from the 
nomadic period. In the phrase n 434 mo, possibly testifying Lo 
this rite, the verb throws no more Jight upon the neun than in 
the Greek épxia. 7éuverv ; whilst the secondary meaning of ny, 
"to decree’ (cp the gloss to Hag. 25), bears witness to the 
primary and persistent significance of 7». 

The classical distinction between diabjny (déiatheké, 
will) and ovvOqKy (synthéké, agreement) was not entirely 
lost in Hellenistic Greek. 

avv6yxy is exclusively used of a political alliance in 1 and 
2 Macc. Aquila’s preference for suv@j«y cannot he explained 
by prejudice; its use by Symmachus was evidently dictated by 
considerations of style; even Theodotion's conservatism did not 
prevent him from abandoning at times the uniform rendering of 
the oldest Greek version. In_ view of this, the deliberate choice 
of éta@j«y by the Alexandrian translators can scarcely have 
been due to anything else than a consciousness of the funda- 
mental meaning of p53. This likewise applies to the indepen- 
dent rendering of the word by yp in the Targums. 

(i.) CévzZ—In civil life the Hebrews seem to have 
employed the. word to denote sentence, decree, ordin- 
4. Specialised er statute, tas, pledge, testament, 
sionifications, alliance. covenant, community, nation. 

S * A successful leader against the enemy 
was in early Israel designated a judge (ymw), because 
the foe was regarded as a transgressor, the victory as 
a judgment, and the valorous chief as the natural arbiter 
in internal feuds (cp GOVERNMENT, § 17). Even the king 
was a judge as well as a warrior, 1 IC. 816% [J], 15.820 
[E]. When this unity of the judicial and administrative 
functions ceased, the old term designating the decision 
of a ruler remained in legal phraseology. A collection 
of judicial decisions (n»5yp) was called a bérith-book, 
Ex. 247 [E], the sentence was termed a bérith (Ecclus. 
3833). But it also continued to denote the victor's 
decree affecting the condition of a city that capitulates 
(e.g. Jabesh, 1S. 111[J]), a territory that is ceded (e.g., 
Ishbaal's, represented by Abner, 2 S.8x2 f. 2x [J]}, a 
rival kingdom that is forced to come to terms (4., 
Benhadad's, 1 K. 2034 [E]) pr a kingdom reduced to a 
state of dependence (e.g., Zedekiahjs, Ez. 1713-19}; and 
it was applied to the ordinance, statute, law, or con- 
stitution imposed by a king upon his own people, as 
David's (28.53 [J]), Josiah’s (2 K.283), Zedekiah’s 
(Jer. 348 #), Antiochus’s (Dan.927 : the shall impose 
severe regulations on the many during one week’). 
Such a royal declaration was considered inviolable; a 
king would not go beyond his word in severity, nor fail 
to fulfil his promise. The Jabeshites regarded their 
lives as safe, if Nahash would solemnly declare his 
willingness to rule over them as his servants. Antiochus 
Eupator is severely censured (Is.338) for himself 
violating the constitutional rights he had granted (1 
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Macc.6 59 %; 2Macc.1322f). Thus the word assumed 
the meaning of ‘ pledge.'. The captains pledged them- 
selves to obey Jehoiada (21C.114), the nobles of 
Jerusalem to set their slaves free (Jer.348 # ), Zechariah 
and other citizens to drive away their wives (Ezra103). 

(ii. ) Domestic. Applied to domestic relations the 
bérith was at first simply 'the law of the husband' 
(Rom. 72). Since a wife was captured, bought, or given 
in marriage, her absolute subjection to a man's authority 
was properly characterised as ‘enchainment.' Social 
development, however, without introducing the idea of 
equality, tended to emphasise the obligations that go with 
power. The husbands bérith became a solemn pledge 
given before witnesses (Ez. 168 Mal. 2r4). In this sense 
the word could be used also of the wife. In Prov. 217 
mabe nm seems to mean ‘the promise by her God’; 
the same pledge of faithfulness is alluded to in Ez, 1661 
(* not for the sake of thy promise '), and possibly also in 
4Esdr. 25. A father's decision was binding upon 
his children. Especially the last paternal decree, the 
testament, was irrevocable. Whether it was a dis- 
position of property or a dispensation of blessings and 
curses, deemed effectual in antiquity, it was termed a 
bhith (Gal.315 Heb.916 f; Test. xd. patr. passim), 
and had the nature of a promise. 

(ili. ) Jternational,—Between nations equal in pourer 
a favour conferred or promised calls for a gift in return. 
To perpetuate mutually advantageous relations, pledges 
are exchanged. In this way political alliances may 
arise with mutual obligations. The best example of 
such a covenant is that between Solomon and Hiram 
(provided the Deuteronomistic note, 1 IC. 526 [x2], can be 
relied upon). Of this nature were probably also the 
agreements between Hezion and Abijah, Benhadad and 
Asa, and Benhadad and Baasha, referred to in 1K. 1519 
[J]. The bérith with Assyria, Hos. 122 [1], was originally 
intended as an alliance of this kind, though Hosea had 
reason to complain that out of such alliances there 
grew only new rights, z.e., demands (104). Simon's 
league with Rome was of the same character (1Macc. 
14242640; Jos. Ant. xiii. 7 3).1 

(iv.) £ictions.—Since the relations of nations were 
thus frequently regulated by a bérith, it is not strange 
that such a basis should sometimes have been assumed 
without sufficient foundation. When the once peaceful 
Arabic neighbours began to push the Edomites out of 
Mount Seir, Obadiah looked upon this as a breach of 
covenant on the part of allies (v7). The simultaneous 
attack of several peoples on the Jewish commonwealth 
described in 1 Macc. 51 7, seemed to the author of Ps. 
836 to be the result of an alliance against Yahwé—z.e., 
Israel. If Amos196 is in its right place (see AMOS, 
§ 9 a),Tyre is charged with forgetting the ‘ covenant of 
brothers' with some other city or people, probably 
Phoenician; kinship is the basis of the assumption. 
Zech. 1lz0 f. probably describes a change in the policy 
of the reigning pontiff as regards the Gentiles, rather 
than actual alliances with neighbouring states, as the 
consequent internal feud suggests. It is also natural 
that recourse should be had to the same fiction to 
justify or to condemn present conditions and demands. 
In the Negeb, tribes of Israelitish and Idumzean extrac- 
tion assured themselves of their rights, against the 
Philistines, to certain wells and oases, by virtue of a 
solemn pledge given by Abimelech of Gerar to their 
heros eponymus, Isaac (Gen. 2628 [J] 2127 % [E]). 
Similarly, the border lines between Arameean and 
Israelitish territory in Gilead were regarded as fixed by 
an agreement between Laban and Jacob, securing also 
the rights of certain Aramzean enclaves on Israelitish 
soil (Gen.18 44 [J]). Certain remarkable facts in the 
history of the Gibeonites (see GIBEON), gave rise to the 
story told in Josh. 96 15 £ [J] 9xx [E]—a story which 
shows how unobjectionable snch alliances with the 
natives were considered in earlier times. When pro- 


1 1 Mace. 817 2 Macc. 411 are scarcely historical. 
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phetic teaching had led to a recognition of the baneful 
influences upon the life of Israel of Canaanitish modes 
af thought and worship, the warning took the form of 
a prohibition of alliances projected into the period pre- 
vious to the invasion (Dt.72 Jud.22 [Dt.] Ex, 2332 
[E] Ex. 341215 [J]). Gen. 1413, though found in a late 
Midrash, may reflect the memory of a long dominant 
Canaanitish majority in Hebron, since, with all the 
glorification of Abram, the three chiefs Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner are designated as nan Syn, *holders of the 
pledge." Tolegitimatise the Davidic dynasty, Jonathan 
was represented as having abdicated the throne in favour 
of David, while Saul was still alive, on condition of 
remaining next to the king in rank (1S.23:17 f. [E]). 
Such an action on his part was then accounted for by 
the story of a still earlier Yahwé-bérith of friend- 
ship (1 S. 183 [EA), referred to again in 1 S. 20816 
[R]. The friendship itself is sufficient to explain David‘s 
kindness to Jonathan’s family; but the passage testifies 
to the custom of pledging friendship by an oath and a 
solemn ceremony. 

(v.) Bér?th =< nation.’ — In Dan. 1122 pg 33 is the 
title given to Onias 111. This probably means prince 
or ruler of the nation. The wip na, Dan. 112830, is 
the holy nation against which Antiochus Epiphanes 
directed his attention and his fury; and wip na ay 
are the apostates who abandoned the holy nation and 
lived like the Gentiles (cp I Macc. 115, also Judith913 
tMacc. 163). These renegades are called n3 ‘yun, 
Dan. 1132; ‘those that bring condemnation upon the 
nation,’ are responsible for its misfortunes. This 
significance should probably also be given to the word 
in Ps. 7420 (Hitz., Che.). The ma 4xbp, Mal. 3:2, 
may be the angelic representative of the nation. At a 
somewhat earlier period in some inserted passages in 
11. Is. (see ISAIAH, ii. § 16, Che. SBOZ} nna seems 
already to occurin this sense. Thecontext indicates that 
py nua, Is. 426 498, is meant to designate Israel as an 
independent organised community (lit. “acommonwealth 
of apeople’).!_ Until Israel had regained its status of 
independence it could not rebuild the ruined cities, or 
restore the land to its former glory. This meaning 
may possibly be traced still further hack; BAAL-BERITH 
(7.v.), as the Elohist designates the god of Shechem, 
may mean ‘god of the community.” The word used 
of the city-kingdom of Shechem in the seventh century 
(cp Ass. dzrtu, ma, fortified town) may well have been 
applied to the ardently desired kingdom of Zion at the 
end of the sixth. 

(vi.) Metaphorical. — Metaphorically py is used in 
Job31x of the law that Job has imposed upon his eyes 
that they shall not look upon a virgin; in 4028 [414] of 
the pledge which Leviathan is not likely to give, that he 
will allow himself to be captured and become a slave; 
and in 523 of Job’s agreement with the stones of the field 
that they shall not prevent the cultivation of his land. 

No important transaction was done in antiquity 
without religious sanction. The oath and the curse 
b. Religious were extensively used in judicial proceed- 
ings, legislative enactments, and political 

sanction. treaties. Before passing sentence, the 
judge pronounced a curse or adjuration to arouse the 
conscience and elicit a confession (1.83: [D] Nu. Sar 
[P] Lev.5: [P] Prov.2924 Mt.2663). A pledge or 
promise was made more binding by acurse ($x, Ez. 1716 
Deut. 2911 [12] 20[21]). To set forth symbolically this 
curse, animals were cut into pieces, and the person giving 
the pledge passed between the severed parts, signifying 
his readiness to be thus destroyed himself, if he should 
failto keep his promise. It is to be observed that in the 
only passages where this ceremony is referred to (Gen. 


1Cp DIN XB “a wild ass of a man,’ 7.e., a wild man, Gen. 
16z2z, Soin the main Duhm, though his conception of p»3 is 
different. Di., Kraetzschmar (Die Bundesvorstellung, 169), and 
Kosters explain ‘a covenant with the people’—<.e.,one in or 
through whom my covenant with the people is realised. 
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15 and Jer. 8418/.), there is no question of an alliance, 
and only one party passed between the pieces (cp Dictys 
Cretensis, Ephemeris belli Trojani, i. 15). Whether 
this custom was observed also in the conclusion of 
treaties, as was the case in Babylonia, if Ephrem was 
correctly informed (Commend. to Gen.15), is uncertain, 
and there seems to be no justification for connecting 
this rite in particular with an agreement between two 
parties, or for supposing nn to have,been the name of 
a ceremony of which it was an essential part. In most 
instances no doubt the oath sufficed. Sometimes the 
right hand was given in addition (Ez. 1718, 2 Macc. 18 22), 
or a handshake took the place of the oath (Ezral019 
Prov. 611718 2226). It is possible that during the oath 
salt was sometimes thrown into the fire to intensify by 
the crackling sound the terror-inspiring character of 
the act, originally to render more audible the voice of 
the deity in the fire, hence the salt-bérith (Lev. 2 13[P} 
Nu. 1819[P] 2Ch.185). As vows were taken and 
agreements made at some shrine, the numen dwelling 
in the sacred stone or structure was the chief witness 
(Gen. 3148 [J] 52 [E] Josh. 2427[E] 2K.114 233), and 
a sacrificial meal preceded or followed the act (Gen. 
26 30 [J] 8146 [J] Ex. 2411 [J] 2 S.320[J]). The sprink- 
ling of sacrificial blood upon the worshipper, a survival 
of the custom of sharing it with the deity, appears to 
have disappeared early from the cult. But it may have 
continued longest in the case of persons taking a solemn 
pledge, as is suggested by its use in the installation of 
priests (Ex. 2920 [P] Lev. 823[P]). This would account 
for the term bérith-blood (Ex.248 [E]). Where an 
alliance was desired presents were offered by the party 
taking the initiative (Gen.21 27 [E] : probably the sacri- 
ficial animals ; Hos. 122 [1] 6). 

Since a decree, pledge, or compact was thus, as a 

ss. rule, ratified by some sacred rite at a 
6. Divine F sg 
“périth? sanctuary, the word m2 readily assumed 
a religious significance,and was applied to 
a solemn declaration of the deity. 

(i.) Zw J, E, and early Prophets.—In the. earliest 
Judzean narrative Yahwk gives to Abram a promise 
that his descendants shall possess Palestine and symboli- 
cally invokes upon himself a curse, if he shall fail to 
keep it (Gen. 1518 [J] ; cp Gen. 247 [J]). . When Moses 
is reluctant to leave the mountain-home of his god and 
pleads for an assurance that Yahwé shall go with him, a 
solemn pfomise is givenhim (Ex. 3410 a[J]; add, with 
GFL, 45). The original context can scarcely have been 
anything else than a declaration that Yahwk will ac~ 
compapy his servant, probably in ‘the messenger,’ the 
mo aybp. This promise was no doubt also referred to 
by the Elohist, though the importance of the ark in his 
narrative (cp Nu. 1033 f [E]) renders it probable that 
Yahwe’s presence was here connected with this palladium. 
After the subjugation of the Canaanites by the first kings 
of Israel the question arose as to the justice of this deed. 
Israel’s right to the land was then established by the 
fiction of a promise given to the mythical ancestor. A 
religious problem of grave importance was how Yahwé, 
whose home was on Sinai, or Horeb, could manifest 
himself at the Palestinian sanctuaries. The solution 
was that he had pledged himself to go with Moses in 
‘the messenger.’ The story of Elijah’s visit to Horeb 
was probably written early in the eighth century; in it 
nya occurs in the sense of commandment (1 K. 1914). 
This is also the meaning of the term in Dt. 3396 (the 
Blessing of Moses), as the parallel ymax shows, and in 
Josh. 71t [E]. Hosea uses the word to denote an 
injunction of Yahwk upon the beasts of the field not to 
harm Israel (220[x8]}, and a commandment of Yahwé in 
general (81; possibly also 67). It is noticeable that 
this prophet, who through a sad domestic ‘experience 
learned to apply the figure of a marriage to YahwB’s 
relation to Israel, never employs bérith in the sense of 
acovenant. The y*xm na was probably still simply 
the law of the husband, and the idea of a covenant with 
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Yahwk had not yet been formed. The covenant with 
death, the compact with Sh&dl (Is. 281518), appears to 
be an alliance with the powers of the nether world, 
implying mutual stipulations. Men who preached the 
destruction of Israel and YahwB's independence of the 
people, would not be likely to characterize the existing 
relation by a term current in necromancy. 

(ii. ) Dezteronomist,— Even the transformation of the 
Yahwistic and Elohistic narratives of the Horeb-bérith, 
in the reign of Manasseh, by which the promise given 
to Moses became a solemnly imposed law (the Decalogue 
of J, Ex. 8415-26, and that of E, Ex.20Q1-17), and the 
judicial decisions of the bérith book, Ex. 2023-23 33, be- 
came divine injunctions, does not contemplate au alliance. 
In the law promulgated by Josiah in 621 (not likely to 
be found outside of Dt. 12-26; but see DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 57) the word does not occur. But this law was 
designated at the outset as a bhith-book (2 K. 28221). 
It seems to have been intended to take the place of Ex. 
2023 f; The promise to Abraham is strongly emphasised 
by the Deuteronomistic writers and enlarged to one given 
to Isaac and Jacob as well (Dt.431 712 818 2 K.1823 
[Dt.]J; cp also Dt. 1835 6101623 78 81 etc.). Ata 
time when Juclah was in imminent danger of losing its 
heritage, faith took refuge in this divine assurance, 
manifesting Yahweé’s love, and justified by the obedience 
of the patriarchs (Dt.43r 1015 Gen.264 7 [Dt.]). 
One writer of this school declares that Yahwb announced 
on Horeb his bérith consisting of the ten words (Dt. 
413 527), and that this bhith was written on tablets 
of stone (99) and placed in the ark (see ARK, Gif, 
3, 9). | Another author made the Josianic code the 
basis of a covenant concluded in the fields of Moab 
(Dt. 29 9x2 14ex [81x etc.] 2617-19; cp the later gloss 
29x [2869]). Here the idea of a compact between 
Yahwe and Israel involving mutual rights and obliga- 
tions is fully developed. Yahwb pledges himself to 
make Israel his own people, distinct from, honoured 
above all others; Israel declares that it will make 
Yahwb its god and obey his commandments. This 
conception was subsequently transferred also to the 
Horeb-bérith ; cp Judg. 21 # [Dt.]. 

(iii.) Jeremiah and Ezekiel. — Jeremiahdoes not seem 
to have participated in this development. He used 
bhith only to designate Josiah’s law, which he regarded 
as having been given through Moses at the time when 
Yahwb brought Israel out of Egypt (112 6810 8413). 
It is evident from the context that mya 1A (11 10} 
indicates not the disannulment of a covmant, but the 
breaking of a law by disobedience, the law still remain- 
ing in force. Ezekiel, on the other hand, not only 
employs ns in the sense of 'law' (2037 : the fetter of 
the law,’ 447), but also applies it for the first time to 
the conjugal relation of Yahwb and Israel (1685960). 
Marriage is here basedonmutual pledges: it is acovenant. 
According to Ezekiel's view of history, Yahwb had 
entered into such an alliance with Israel in Egypt, but 
the people had by a long career of unfaithfulness forced 
its dissolution (1659). Yet he hopes that in the future 
Yahwb will renew his intimate relations with Israel. 
There will be no covenant, however (for Israel's pledge 
cannot be trusted ; 166z), but a gracious dispensation of 
Yahwb (1662), everlasting (87 26), and full of prosperity 
(8425), ushered in by the restoration of the Davidic 
rule and the temple-service (37 25 26). 

(iv.) Exilic times. — How ardently the next generation 
expected that the fallen tent of David would be raised 
up again, may be seen in the appendix to Amos (91f°)} 
and in the more pregnant form given to the promise 
2S.716 [Eg] in 2 S.285 (nb nna). Such hopes may 
have been awakened by the honour shown to Jehoiachin 
by Amil Marduk in 561, and may have attached them- 
selves to his son SHESHBAZZAR (g.v.). They were 
naturally encouraged by the sympathetic tone of Deutero- 
Isaiah's message (Is.40-48). even though this writer 
himself knows no other Messiah than Cyrus. With the 
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reer intercourse between the holy city and the Jews of 
he dispersion, possible after the Persian conquest (cp 
Zech. 610), and the appointment of Sheshbazzar, and 
ufter him of Zerubbabel, as governor, the Second Isaiah's 
avangel was brought to Palestine and changed the 
somfortless lamentations of the native population (Lam. 
3) into songs of redemptive suffering (Is. 421-4 491-6 
304-9 5213-5312), or of future restoration (the Zion 
songs in Is. 49-55). It was felt that by the accession 
of a king of the old dynasty, a living witness would 
uppear of Yahwe’s faithfulness to David (Is.554a),a 
‘estorer of the territory once possessed (Is. 554 6 Mic. 
£823 51), a surety of the promised dispensation of ever- 
asting peace (Is. 5410 553), and that Zion would thus 
oecome again an organised community (oy nyq), able 
:o build up what had fallen into ruins, to attract 
-he exiles to their spiritual home, and to teach the 
ations the manner in which Yahwb should be worshipped 
Is. 426 496). 

(v.) Haggai, Zechariah, etc.—The prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah bear witness to the strength of 
the royalist sentiment at Jerusalem. The hopes of the 
Jews proved illusory; but in the midst of disappoint- 
ment the belief in Yahweé’s promises livedon. 'Malachi' 
felt assured that Yahwb would return, and accounted for 
his delay by the sins of the degenerate priestly descend- 
ants of the faithful and reverent Levi, to whom Yahwe's 
promise (m3) of life and prosperity was given (21-9), 
and of those who, fascinated by foreign women, had 
forgotten the pledge (mma) given to the wives of their 
youth (214). The author or authors of Is. 56-66 also 
deplored the marriages with aliens and the survival of 
forbidden forms of worship, but saw the remedy in the 
law : the keeping of Yahwé’s commandments (na) 
would render the very eunuch fit for membership in 
Israel (564); the distinction of Israel lay in that gracious 
arrangement (nn) by which YahwB's law, proclaimed 
by men of the spirit and repeated by a mindful people, 
would be its perpetual possession (592r),.a divine dis- 
pensation involving prosperity as a reward of obedience 
(618). The author of Jer. 30/6, however, rises to a far 
greater height. He looks forward to a new regime 
based solely on YahwB's love, which will take the place 
of the old and less permanent relation (Jer. 313: #7). 
This work may perhaps be assigned to the time of the 
Greeco-Persian war, when the writer confidently looked 
for extraordinary proofs of Yahwe's pardoning grace 
(see JEREMIAH, ii. §§ 7 [iii] 8 [ii. 7). 

(vi.) 2. — Theconception of the bhith as a,gracious 
act on the part of God, by which he binds himself to a 
certain course of action in reference to Israel and the 
world, implying the bestowal of blessings and the revela- 
tion of his will, becomes dominant in the Priestly Code. 
The bérith or engagement is here carried back to 
Abraham and Noah. Beside the Noah-bérith (Gen. 
91-17) there is no room for an Adam-bérith; beside 
the Abrahamic (Gen. 17; cp Ex. 224 64), no need of a. 
Sinaitic. The Noah-bhith secures the stability of earth's. 
conditions and of man's life, and the accompanying law 
of blood is but a beneficent provision for the preservations 
of the race: the Abrahamic guarantees to Israel the 
land of Palestine and a large population, and the 
command of circumcision implies only a distinction 
conferred upon this people from which all further favours 
flow. The sign in the sky and the sign in the body are 
constant reminders to the deity of these merciful engage- 
ments. By the use of ’3 yn and ’3 Dpa (‘ establish,’ 
occasionally ‘ maintain’) instead of ‘3 mp the nature of 
the bérith as a gift, a divine institution, is emphasised. 
Though the word has thus become a religions terminus 
technicus in this code, it still occurs with the sense 
simply of commandment, Ex. 3116 (the law of the 
sabbath), Lev. 248-(the ordinance of the shew-bread), 
Lev. 213 (the injunction concerning salt), or of promise, 
Nu. 2512 f. (the assurance to Phinehas of an everlasting 
priesthood in his line). 
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(vii.) Leder writers.—The author of Jer. 50 7 (see 
JEREMIAH, ii. 8§ 7, 8 [iii.]} refers to the Abrahamic dis- 
pensation in the spirit of the Priestly Writer (see that 
vividly expressed passage on the return of the men of 
Israel and Judah, Jer. 505);1 and Jer. [42x reflects the 
same conception. Ps. 8929 105810 10645 1115 also 
show the influence of this idea. 

On the other hand, in Ps. 25101418212, na is only 
a synonym of pyy, and in 4418 5016 7810 of ayn. = In 
Ps. 505, nat by ‘aa ‘nis, ‘those who pledge their troth 
to me by sacrifice,’ are graciously told that Yahwé will 
not demand excessive offerings,? and in 7810 the men of 
the Mosaic period are charged with not being faithful to 
the pledge given to Yahwe. Besides the Abrahamic 
dispensation (1 Ch. 1615 2 Ch. 614 Neh. 15 9832), the 
Chronicler particularly emphasises the engagement made 
with David (2 Ch. 185 217), but also uses bérith of a 
pledge in general (2 Ch. 2910 8432 Neh. 1829). The 
Prayer of Jeremiah (Jer. 3216-44) is quite after the 
fashion of the Chronicler; in 3240 the author has in 
mind 3133, but interprets the bérith vaguely as a promise 
that Yahwé will not cease to show mercy to Israel. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus (cérca zoo) introduces for 
the first time an Adam-bérith as an everlasting dispensa- 
tion (17 12}, is led by his biographical interest to mention 
severally the divine promises to Noah (4418), Abraham 
(v.19 f.), Isaac (v.22), Jacob (zw. y Aaron (45715), 
Phinehas (v. 23 f), and David (v.25 4/12), and employs 
the term in the sense of law (2423 455). and of covenant 
(14:2, based on Is. 2815, hut yy understood figuratively; 
cp Wisd. 116). The thought of Ecclus. 4515 (év quépats 
obpavod, ny °0°2) 25, is further developed in Jer. 88 14-26 
(wanting in @®84, hut translated by Theodot.; see 
JEREMIAH, § 11}; the divine arrangements as respects 
the house of Levi and the house of David are as inviol- 
able as the divine arrangements in nature, the laws of 
day and night, of heaven and earth. Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zech. 9-14— after 198 B.C.; see ZECHARIAH, ii. § 5) 
promises deliverance to the Jews of the dispersion on 
the ground of the faithful observance of the sacrificial 
cult at the sanctuary by which Israel continually pledges 
its troth to Yahwé (7n%. 12, ‘because of thy pledge- 
blood’ 59x21: cp Ps. 505). Dan. 94 (164 B.C.) refers to 
God's merciful promise to bless his people. The pz 
ody, Is. 245 (¢. 128 B.C.) is most naturallyunderstood in 
the light of Ecclus. 1712, where the Adam-bérith also 
involves the revelation of God's laws and judgments. 
In t Macc. 250 pmax na may he a designation of 
the holy nation, the theocracy, whilst 410 probably 
refers to the promise to the patriarchs, as 254 does 
to that to Phinehas. In Ps. Sol. 105, the law 
appears as a testimony of the eternal dispensation 
established with the Fathers (919). The author of 
Jubilees quotes (616) from Gen. 912 f. and (1519) from 
Gen. 177, but in his independent use of the term shows 
no trace of the conception prevailing in the Priestly 
Code. He introduces the Noah-bérith as a pledge 
given by the patriarch (the original seems to have read 
" ap6 ody ma nna), 610, which is renewed by the 
people every year through observance of the feast of 
weeks (617), and the Sinai-bérith as a pledge which 
Moses takes from the people (611); he employs the 
word as a synonym of ‘law,' ‘statute’ (ro 1534 2411 
3021), and possibly uses it alsoin the sense of * theocracy’ 
(6 35), where the feasts of the Jewish communityare con- 
trasted with those of the Gentiles. ‘Arbiter testamenti 
illius’ (rs SeaOjxns adrol wecirys), Assumption of Moses 
[Charles] 114, seems to bea translation of jinnia main (cp 
Job 933), and represents Moses, not as a third party 
effecting an agreement between God and his people, but 

1 Read with Co., mba and insert *5 before m3, 'Come let 
us jon ourselves (anew) to Yahwe, for a lasting 4é72¢h cannot 
be forgotten.’ 

2 Cheyne, however, takes Ps, 50 to have been written as 


xan expression of non-sacrificial religion. — 
3% Following Duhm. But cp IsArAu, ii., § 13. 
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1s the preacher proclaiming his law (cp Amos 510 Prov. 
2512etc.). This is to be inferred already from the suffix 
—it is Gods bérith—and it is distinctly stated in 811; 
‘the commandments in respect of which he was to us a 
nediator ’—#.e., which he was the means of revealing to 
is (cp 27). The Abraham-bérith is mentioned in 12 
310 412 7. Enoch 606 is a fragment of a lost Apocalypse 
of Noah; it presents the Noah-bérith as the all- 
sufficient blessing of the elect. 

(i.) Gospeds.—Lk. 172, which refers to God’s promise 
:o Abraham, would seem to have belonged originally to 

a-Jewish Apocalypse of Zechariah current 

%. NT. among the Baptist's disciples. Jesus him- 
self does not seem to have used the term in any 
sense. The thought of a new dispensation, so attrac- 
sive to his disciples, may not have been foreign to his 
own mind. If it is not found even where it might 
most naturally be expected, as in Mt. 2143, the reason 
nay he that his favourite expression, the kingdom of 
God, was intended to convey a similar idea. His 
words at the paschal table have evidently undergone 
successive modifications and expansions; and it is 
difficult not to trace Pauline influences. At any rate 
ihe declaration, ‘ This is the new d:afjxy in my blood’ 
(1 Cor. 1125 Lk.2220), seems to be an expansion of the 
zarlier, 'This is my blood of the dKafjxy’ (Mt. 2628 
Mk.1424). It is not inconceivable that Jesus actually 
said wp oT ya, meaning thereby ‘ This is the blood in 
which I pledge my loyalty’ (cp Ps. 505 Zech. 911). But 
the Greek translation suggests an Aram. yo*p *D7 ra 
in which the last word is likely to be an explanatory 
addition by a later hand, the original utterance being 
simply ‘ This (is) my blood.' 

(ii) Pawd.—-In Gal.315 7 Paul compares God's 
assurance to Abraham with a man's testament (d:a04«n), 
which cannot lose its validity by any arrangement sub- 
sequent to his death, and in addition seeks a proof of 
the inferiority of the law in the fact that it was given not 
directly by God himself, but through angels and a 
human agent (weoirys, used as in Assump. Mos, 114 312). 
[In 424 he contrasts the present Jewish common- 
wealth ($ viv "Iepoveadhu), deriving its existence as a 
theocracy (dta@4xy) from the legislation on Sinai with 
the heavenly society (% dw ‘Tepovrahju) from which by 
spirit-birth the new theocracy derives its life (cp Heb. 
1222). The new form of government (d1a64x9), accord- 
ing to Paul, was possible only through the death of 
Jesus abolishing the authority of the Law (hence the 
change to éy 7@ éug atwart, ‘through my blood,' 
tCor.1125), and, as opposed to the maintenance of 
social order by enforced obedience to external statutes, 
consisted in a free, love-prompted surrender of life to 
the divine spirit's guidance (2 Cor. 36). The idea of a 
special arrangement (da@xy), still in the future, by 
which all Israel is to be saved (Rom.1126 7), does not 
introduce a foreign element into Paul's conception of 
the spiritual theocracy (for it implies only deliverance 
from sin), but is a concession to particularism, out of 
harmony with his general attitude, and due to his 
patriotic feelings (Rom.9 ¥). Paul also uses the word 
as a designation of the OT (2Cor. 314). 

(iii.) Other writers.—In the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Abrahamic dispensation yields to that of Melchizedek. 
Abraham is introduced only as an example of patient 
reliance upon God's promises (615), and as a repre- 
sentative of a priestly order inferior to that of Mel- 
chizedek (74 7); Jer. 313z f is recognised as a descrip- 
tion of the often promised new constitution (daOjKy 
88 # 10x6); but it is argued that, as a man's testament 
(6:a0%«y) is not valid until after his death (916 /.), 
and as consequently the Mosaic constitution possessed 
no validity until a death had taken place (that of the 
sacrificial animal), so the better Christian dispensa- 
tion could not be ushered in except by the death of 
Jesus (915 18 #); this departure of Jesus is, besides, 
regarded as necessary in order that he might be a 
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priest—as he could not be on earth (713 £)—in the 
celestial temple (620 9x1), and as such bear the 
responsibility for the new arrangement (&yyvos 722), 
and on God‘s behalf make it operative (uecirns 86 915 
1224) by sprinkling the blood on men’s consciences, 
thus pledging and devoting them to the new priestly 
service (1019, cp Ex. 2920 [P] Lev. 823[P]). The ‘ark 
of the law’ (6ta@4«n) is mentioned in Heb. 94 (cp 
Rev. 1119). In Eph. 2:2 the one great promise is con- 
sidered as renewed by a series of solemn assurances 
(at diab jKat THs éraryyeNlas). Peter’s contemporaries 
are represented in Acts325 as ‘sons’—+#.e., heirs, who 
might enter into possession of the promise (d:a6%«7) 
to Abraham, whilst in 78 the word 6:a6%«y is used to 
designate the ordinance of circumcision,+ 


The most recent inquiry into the historical meaning of 5é7t¢h 
is Kraetzschmar’s Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten. Testament 
(96). See also Valeton, ZATW 121-22 224-260 13245-279 
[924]; Bertholet, Die Stellung d. Israeliten u. Juden zu a. 
Fremden, 46, 87 f. 176, 214 [96]; WRS Red. Sem), 20 7. 
312 7: 479. f-, Kin. 467, W.M. Ramsay, ‘Covenant’ in the 
Expositor, Nov. ’98, pp. 321-336- N. Ss. 


COVERLET (72519), 2K. 8:5 RV. See BED, § 3 
COVERS (nip), EX. 8736, etc. ; see CUP, 6. 
COW (718), Is. 117, See CATTLE, § 2. 


COZ, RV strangely HAKKOz (Yip; kwe [B*>A], 
dexwe [6¢ superscr] [BY], Kee [L]) of JuDaH 
(1Ch. 48). The name is probably not connected with 
Hakkoz. As it occurs nowhere else, perhaps we should 
read TEKOA (yipn, Qexwe; cp 4). See HakxKoz, 
TEKOA. : 


COZBI (*313, ‘deceitful,’ § 79; cp Ass. kuzbu, 
‘lasciviousness," Haupt, SBOT on Gen. 383), daughter 
of Zur (Nu. 251518), a Midianite, who was slain by 
Phinehas at Shittim (Nu. 256-18, P; yacBle]t [BAFL], 
yocBia [Jos. Ant. iv. 610 z2]). 


COZEBA, AV CHozeBA (71233), 1Ch. 422}. See 
ACHZIB, I. 


CRACKNELS(O"p3), 1 K.143. See BAKEMEATS, 
2. 5, 
CRAFTSMEN, VALLEY OF (0°01 13), Neh. 

1135EV See CHARASHIM. 


CRANE (AY; ctpoyéia [BKAQ]), Is. 3814 Jer. 
87+ RV, AV by an error [see below] ‘swallow.’ In 
Is. 3814 there is no ‘ or’ between the first two names in 


MT, and @88A4QF omits ‘agar altogether, rendering the 
other word (p:} correctly xedvdwy (see SWALLOW, 2) ; 
in the second passage where in MT the same two 
words occur (Jer.87) the connective particle is again 
omitted, this time by @. Hence it has been suggested 
that in neither place should both words occur (Kloster- 
mann, Duhm, etc., omit ay in Is.); this receives some 
countenance from the fact that the MT order of the 
words is reversed in Targ. and Pesh. in Jer. 87. The 
transposition misled most Jewish authorities as to the 
real meaning of the two words respectively, and our 
translators followed them. That pio (orrather p'a : see 
SWALLOw, 2} means ! swallow’ or ‘ swift’ there can he 
no doubt, and so the words ‘crane’ and ‘swallow’ 
should at least change places (as in RV). 

What ‘ager means is somewhat uncertain :? probably 
Grus communis or cinerea, which is the crane of 
Palestine. Once it bred in England. The passage in 
Isaiah refers to its ‘chattering’; and its powers of 


1 On the meaning of 8ta@jxy, see Hatch, Essays on Biblical 
Greck, p. 47. : 
2 Lagnrde suggested that it means ‘bird 


Cs = Xe ‘to turn back, return,’ Vebers. 59). 
8 ‘The Heh. (SPS) properly signifies a shrill penetrating 
sound, and is therefore more applicable to the stridulous cry of 


the swift than to the deep, trumpet-like blast of the crane.’ See 
the rest of Che,'s note in Profh. Is., ad loc. 
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ziving utterance to loud and trumpet-like sounds both 
when in flight and when at rest are well known. 


Cranes are migratory birds, spending the summer_in N. 
atitudes and the winter as a rule in Central Africa and S. Asia; 
put some pass the cold season in the plains of S. Judz#a, While 
cravelling,they fly in great flocks, and at times come fo rest on 
the borders of some stream or lake. They appear to have fixed 
soosting-places to which they return at night in large numhers. 
Jeremiah notices the regularity of their seasonal migrations. 


N. M.—A. E. S. 


CRATES (kpatue [A], -Hcac [V]); the name of a 
former viceroy ‘in Cyprus’ (Palvéy Kumpiwy), who 
was left in charge of the citadel (of Jerusalem) by 
SOSTRATUS in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes: 
2 Macc. 429. 


CREATION. 1. Accounts} of Creation. —It may be 
regarded as an axiom of modern study that the descrip- 

1. Critical tions of creation contained in the biblical 

Y ap wiry records, and especially in Gen. 11-2 4a,? 
Stanepomt. a6 permanently valuable only in so far 
as they express certain religious truths which are still 
recognised as such (see below, § 25). To seek for even 
a kernel of historical fact in such cosmogonies is incon- 
sistent with a scientific point of view. We can no 
longer state the critical problem thus : How can the 
biblical cosmogony he reconciled with the results of 
natural science? The question to be answered is rather 
this : From what source have the cosmogonic ideas ex- 
pressed in the OT been derived? Are they ideas which 
belonged to the Hebrews from the first, or were they 
borrowed by the Hebrews from another people? 

This question has passed into a new phase since the 
most complete form of the Creation-story of the Baby- 
2. Babvionian lonians has become known to us in its 

epic. cuneiform original. True, the story 

given in the tablets lies before us in a 
very fragmentary condition. The exact nnmber of tablets 
is uncertain. Considerable Zecun@e, however, have been 
recently filled up by the discoveryof missing passages, and 
there is good hope that further excavations will one day 
enable us to complete the entire record. At any rate 
we are now able to arrange all the extant fragments in 
their right order—which was not the case a few years 
ago—and so to recover at least the main features of the 
connection of the cuneiform narrative. Only a brief 
sketch of the contents can he given here.® 

The ‘ Creation-epic’ begins by telling us that in the 
beginning, before heaven and earth were made, there 
was only the primaeval ocean-flood. This is personified 
as a male and a female being (Apsii and Tiamat). 


Long since when above | the heaven had not been named, 
when h e earth beneath | (still) bore no name, 
when Apsii the primaeval, —.the generator of them, 
the originator (?)Tiamat,4 | who brought them both forth 
their waters in one j together mingled, 
when fields were (still) unformed, | reeds (still) nowhere 
seen— 








1 On conceptions of creation, see below, §§ 25-29 5 on words, 
see § 30. 

2 It may be observed here that Gen. 24a was, originally, the 
superscription, not the subscription. Schr., in his reproduction 
of the two narratives of the primitive story, rightly restores 
it as the heading (Studien zur Kritik der Urgesch., 1863, p. 
x72). In that case the priestly narrator can hardly have 
continued with Gen. 11. Restore therefore with Di. (Genesis, 
17, 39), ‘This ig the birth-story of heaven and earth when 
Elohim created them’ (p:nbyx px133). Then continue, ‘Now 
the earth,’ etc. (% 2), ‘Then God said, Let light he; and light 
was.’ See Kautzsch’s translation (Kau. 45). 

3 Cp Del. Das Bab. Weltschipfungsepos (°97); Jensen, 
Kosmol. 268-300; Zimmern, in Gunkel, Schdpf 401-417; and 
Ball, Lightfrom the East, 1-21 (’99). The metrical divisions 
are well marked. The aie is mainly composed in four-line 
stanzas, and in each line there is a ceesura, 

4 [Ass. Mummu 7iémat. In line 17 of this first tablet we 
meet (most probably) with a god called Mummu. The name 
corresponds to the Mwiyis of Darnascius (see below, $15 end), 
and is rendered hy Frd. Del. in J. 4, ‘the roaring.’ This’ is by 
no means certainly right; forthe grounds see Del. 119. Pinches 
renders, Lady Tidmat (4.x. Times, 3 166). But Jensen warns 
us that there is another #zwmu, At any rate, the supposed 
connection with 934 must he abandoned.] 
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long since, when of the gods [ not one had arisen, 
when no name had been named, | no lot [been determined], 
then were made | the gods, [. . «]. 


Thus the world of gods came into being. Its harmony, 
however, was not long maintained. ‘Tiémat, the mother 
of the gods, was discontented with things as they were, 
and from hatred (it would seem) to the newly pro- 
duced Light, rebelled against the supreme gods, and 
drew some of the gods to her side. She also for her 
own behoof produced monstrous beings to help her in 
her fight. This falling away of Tidmat called for divine 
vengeance. To reply to the call, however, required a 
courage which none of the upper gods possessed, till at 
last Marduk (Merodach) offered himself, on condition 
that, after he had conquered Tiamat, the regal sway 
over heaven and earth should be his. In a solemn 
divine assembly this was assured to him. He then 
equipped himself for the fight, and rode on the war- 
chariot to meet Tiamat and her crew. The victory fell 
to Marduk, who slew Tiamat, and threw her abettors 
into chains. 

This is followed by the account of the creation of the 
world by Marduk: The process is imagined thus. 
Marduk cuts in two the carcase of Tiamat? (the per- 
sonified ocean-flood), and out of the one part produces 
heaven, out of the other earth,2 


He smote her asa . « «| into two parts, 

one half he took, | he inade it heaven’s arch, 
pushed bars before it, } stationed watchmen 

not to let out its waters | he gave them’as a charge. 


Thus the upper waters of Tiamat, held back by bars, 
form heaven, just as in Gen.1 the first step to the 
creation of heaven and earth consists in the separation 
of the upper from the lower waters by the firmament. 
Then follows a detailed description of the making of the 
heavenly bodies (‘ stations for the great gods’). 
After this most unfortunately come’s a great Jacuna. 
Wecan venture, however, to state so much as this — that 
the missing passage must have related the creation of 
the dry land, of plants, of animals, and of men. In 
support of this we can appeal (1) to separate small 
fragments, (2) to the account of Bérdssus, (3) to the 
recapitulation of the separate creative acts of Marduk 
in a hymn to that god at the close of the epic, and (4) 
to the description of the creative activity of Marduk in 
a second cuneiform recension of the Creation-story 
lately discovered (on the various Babylonian Creation- 
stories, see also below, § 13 f-). 
What then is the relation between this Babylonian 
and the chief biblical cosmogony? We have no right 
to assume without investigation that 
Mea a to the Hebrew myth of Creation appears 
@- in its original form in Gen. 1z-24¢, The 
present writer is entirely at one with Hermann Gunkel, 
whose work entitled Schégfung u. Chaos in Ureeit und 
Endeeit® (‘95) contains the fullest collection of the 
relevant evidence, that this myth has passed through a 
long development within the domain of Hebraism prior 
to the composition of Gen.11-24¢,' Only with a clear 
perception of this does critical method allow us to com- 
pare the latter document directly with the Babylonian 
Creation-epic. Then, however, our surprise is all the 
greater that in spite of the preceding development there is 
stillin the main points, a far-reaching coincidence between 
the myths. For instance, both stories place water and 
darkness alone at the beginning of things, and personify 
the primzeval floodby the same name (Tiamat= T&him). 
In both the appearance of light forms the beginning of 
the new order. Whether the production of light in 
4 Jensen denies that Tiamat is anywhere in the Creation-epic 
represented as a dragon, she is always, he thinks, a woman. 
It is, however not probable that the popular view of Tiamat as 
aserpent had’no effect on the poet of the Creation-epic. See 
DraGon, § 4.7 
2 [Possibly the head of Tiamat isreferred to & a later point of 
the story by Béréssus. See below, § 15.] 
2 The sub-title of this work, which will he referred to again, 


is ‘ Eine religionseeschichiliche Untersuchung diber Gen. i, und 
Ap. Joh, xii. Mit Beitragen von Heinrich Zimmern.’ 
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the Babylonian account was specified as a separate 
creative act or not (a point on which complete cer- 
tainty cannot as yet be obtained), Marduk is at any rate 
the god of light car’ é&ox7#v, and, consequently, his 
battle with Tiamat is essentially a battle between light 
and darkness. In both accounts the creation of heaven 
is effected through the divine creator’s division of the 
waters of the primaeval flood, so that the upper waters 
form the heaven. In the Babylonian epic this division 
of the waters of the flood is in the closest relation to the 
battle with Tiamat; nor can we doubt that a paralle 
description once existed in the Hebrew myth of crea- 
tion, though it is but faintly echoed in Gen.16/ The 
list of the several creative acts runs thus in the two 
accounts :— 


BABYLONIAN. GEN. 1, IN PRESENT ORDER.~ 
1. Heaven. 1. Heaven. 
2. Heavenlv bodies. 2 Earth. 
3. Earth. . 3. Plants. 
4. Plants. 4. Heavenly bodies. 
5. Animals. 5. Animals. 
6. Men. 6. Men. 


There is much, however, to be said for the view that the 
present position of the heavenly bodies after the plants 
is secondary,” and that originally the creation of the 
heavenly bodies was related directly after that of heaven ; 
the order will then be the same in both accounts. 
Further coincidences can be traced in points of detail : 
eg., the stress laid, in both accounts of the creation of 
the heavenly bodies, on their being destined to serve 
for the division of time (see also below, § 6). Can we 
doubt that, between accounts which have so many coin- 
cidences, there is a real historical connection? 

We must now inquire how this connection is to 
he represented. There are two ways which are his- 
torically conceivable. Either the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 

Babylonian are independent developments of a 

background, Drimitive Semitic mvth. or the Hebrew 
is borrowed directly or indirectly from the Babylonian. 
Dillmann proposes the former view in connection with a 
remark that the Hebrew story cannot have been simply 
borrowed from the Babylonians on account of the patent 
differences between the two narratives. ‘There is no 
doubt a common basis; hut this basis comes from very 
early times, and its data have been developed and 
turned to account in different ways by the Israelites and 
the Babylonians.’4 In reply we may concede to Dill- 
mann that the cosmogony in Gen. I cannot have been 
simply taken over from the Babylonians, and that there 
are strong apriori reasons for admitting the existence 
of a common stock of primitive Semitic myths. Still, 
that the Hebrew myth, which is still visible in Gen. 1, 
was borrowed at a later time from the Babylonians, is 
the only theory which accounts for the phenomena 
before us. There are features of the utmost importance 
to the story which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
except from the Babylonian point of view. 

At the‘ very outset, for instance, why, from a specifically 
Hebrew point of view, should the waters of the 2éhd72 be placed 
at the beginning of all things? Or we may put our objection to 
Di.’s theory thus the question to be answered by a cosmogony 
is this, How did the visible heaven and earth first come into 
existence?’ The answer given in Gen. I is unintelligible in the 
mouth of an early Israelite, for it implies a mentai picture which 
is characteristically Babylonian. As the world still arises anew 
every year and every day, so, thought the Babylonian, must it 
originally have been produced. During the long winter the 
Babylonian plain looks like the sea (which in Babylonian is 
tiamtu, tiamat), owing to the heavy rains. Then com’es the 


spring, when the god of the vernal sun (Marduk) brings forth 
the land anew, and by his potent rays divides the waters of 


4, Distinctively 








1 Most critics, however, reckon eight or seven creative acts. 

Cp Wellh. CH 187 7, 5 Bu. Urgesch. 488 7 3 Di, Gen. 16, 37. 
See Gunkel, Se#éff 14; ‘this unnatural arrangement may 

be explained by supposing that when the framework of the seven 
days was introduced, the plants, for which no special day re- 
mained, were combined with the earth, and so came to stand 
before the stars.” 

3 Di, Gen. (92), p.123 cp his Ueber die Herkunft cer 
urgeschichtl, Sager (Berlin Acad. 1882), p. 427, 7%, and Ryle, 
Early Narratives of Get., 12 fn 
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Tiamat which previously, as it were, formed a whole, and sends 
them partly upward as clouds, partly downward to the rivers 
and canals. © must it have been in the first spring, at the first 
New Year, when, after a tight between Marduk and Tiamat, 
the organised world came into being.1 Or (for Marduk is also 
the god of the early morning sun), just as the sun crosses and 
conquers the cosmic sea (Tiamat) every morning, and out of the 
chaos of night causes to appear first the heaven and then the 
earth, so must heaven and earth have arisen for the first time on 
the first morning of creation. To imagine a similar origin of the 
myth from a Hebrew point of view, would be hopeless. The 
picture requires as its scene an alluvial land, which Babylonia 
is, and Palestine or the Syro-Arabian desert isnot, and it requires 
further a special god of the spring sun, or of the early morning 
sun, such as Marduk is and Yahwé is not.2 
In short, rightly to understand the Babylonian account 
as, in its origin, a mythic description of one of the most 
familiar natural phenomena of Babylonia gives the key 
to the problem before us. The Israelitish cosmogony 
must have been borrowed directly or indirectly from the 
Babylonian (cp also §§ 5 and rz). H. Zz. 
The preceding sections contain (1) an account of the 
great Babylonian creation epic (§ 2), (2} a comparison 
‘ of this with the chief Hebrew cosmogony, 
ote and a criticism of Dillmann’s theory (§ 
1a-2 * 3), and (3) an explanation of the Baby- 
#42 Ionian myth and of its pale Jewish copy 
) Of these § 3 and § 4 relate to snbjects on which 
{s not unbecoming for the present writer to speak. 
That there is more than one Hebrew cosmogony, will be 
shown presently; we will begin with that in Gen. 11-242, 
It is a very unfortunate statement of Wellhausen 4 that 
the only detail in this section derived from mythology is 
that of chaos inv, 2, the rest being, he thinks, due to 
reflection and systematic construction. Reflection, no 
doubt, is not absent—e.g., the framework of days is 
certainly late—bnt the basis of the story is mythical. 
Nor can we content ourselves with comparing the data 
of Gen. 1 with any single mythology, such as the Baby- 
lonian. Circumstanced as the Israelites were, we must 
allow for the possibility of Phcenician, Egyptian, and 
Persian, as well as Babylonian influences, and we must 
not refuse to take a passing glance at cosmogonies of 
less civilised peoples. For some elements in the Jewish 
Creation-story are so primitive that we can best under- 
stand them from the wide point of view of an anthro- 
pologist. 
The Babylonian parallelisms may be summed up 
briefly (cp above, § 3). The points of contact are — (1) 
* the primzval flood (nimn= Tia 
6. Parallelisms: pin od (ning= Tiamat), 
Babyloni 2) the primeeval light (Marduk was a 
abylonian. god of light before the luminaries were 
created), (3) the production of heaven by the division of 
the primzval flood, (4)the appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to regulate times and seasons, (5) the order of 
the creative acts (the parallelism, however, in the present 
form of Gen. lis imperfect), (6) the divine admonitions 
addressed to men after their creation.> To these may 
be added (7) creation by a word (see below, § 27), an 
idea which was doubtless prominent in the full Baby- 

1 [The Babylonian New Year’s festival called Zakmuk, which 
has clearly influenced the corresponding Jewish festival, stands 
in close relation to the ccsmogonic myth. For the ‘tablets o! 
destiny,’ on which the fates of all living were inscribed on New 
Year’s Day, were taken by Marduk from Kingu, the captive 
consort of Tiamat (Tab.iv.1 221). In its popular conception, 
Zakmuk was probably at once the anniversary of creation an 
the day ofjudgment. So Karppe.] 

2 Cp Jensen, Kosmol. 307-309; Gunkel Schdff 24-26. 

® The germ of what follows is to be found in the ZZ, art. 
‘Cosmogony,’ 1877. The view of the history of mythological 
ideas among the Israelites is that which the writer has advocated 
in_a series of works (some of them are referred to later), and 
which, with a much fuller array of facts, but with some question- 
able critical statements, has been put forward lately hy Gunke: 
(95). On the general subject of cosmogonies, cp Fr. Lukas, 
Grundbegriffe zu den Kosntogonieen deer alten Volker ('93), 
pp. 1-14, on the Babylonian myths and Genesis, 

4 Prod. ET 298. 

5 Seethe fragmentin Del. Weltschoffungsepos, 545111. The 
admonitions relate to purity of heart, early morning prayer, and 
sacrifice. The passage on the creation of man has not yet been 
found ; hut there is an allusion to this creative act in the con- 
cluding tablet. 
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lonian epic, and (8) the creation of man in the divine 
image, and the participation of inferior divine beings in 
the work. 
Phcenician mythology is an embarrassing combination 
of Babylonian and Egyptian (possibly we should add 
Jewish”) elements, and is, moreover, 
known to us only from fragments of 
older works cited by Philo of ‘Byblus and Damascius.3 
Still, distorted and discoloured as the myths presented 
to us may be, the main features of them have a very 
primitive appearance. The source of all things is 
described in the first of Philo’s cosmogonies4 as a chaos 
turbid and black as Erebns, which was acted upon by a 
wind (the nm of Gen. 12 [cp below, col. 944, n. 2]) 


which became enamoured § of its own elements (dpyat). 
These dpyat are the two sides or aspects of the divine 
being referred to’—the male and female principle, the 
latter of which in another of the Byblian cosmogonies 


(Muller, of. cz, iii, 500 J’) is called Baau. We may 
perhaps compare this Baau with Bohii? in the Hebrew 
phrase hu wa-bdhu (wasteness and wideness= chaos) in 
Gen.12. Some would also connect it with the Baby- 
lonian Ba’z, the ‘great mother.’ True, this goddess 
was held to be the consort of Ninib, the god of the rising 
sun, whereas Baau is the spouse of &vexos xodrias and 
her name is said to mean ¢ night’ (=chaos ?). The con- 
nection of Ba’u with Ninib, however, may perhaps be of 
later origin. The result of the union of the two divine 
dpxat was the birth of Mwr—z.e. , according to Halévy,§ 
7 Mor =ninnn (cp Prov. 824, nipnpya)- Mwr, we are 
told, was egg-shaped. Here one may detect Egyptian 
influence, for Egyptian mythology knows of a world-egg, 
which emerged out of the watery mass (the god Nun). 
This is confirmed by a reference in the cosmogony of 
Mochus (in Damascius, 385) to Xouuwp ‘the opener,’ 
whom it is tempting to connect with Ptah, the divine 
deminrge of Memphis ; the name of Ptah may have been 
explained in Phcenicianas the ‘ opener (nny), viz. of the 
cosmic egg. To the same cosmogony (Philo gives a 
different account) we owe the statement that this Xovowp 
split the egg in two, upon which one of the pieces became 

2 See the Berossian story referred to below (§ 15). In the 
epic the creation of man was ascribed to Marduk (but cp Jensen, 
Kosm.292/-); but it is possible (see Del. of. c##. 110)that Marduk 
committed some part of the creation of the world to the other 
greater divinities. May we thus account for the evolutionary 
language of some parts of Gen. 1z1? ‘Let the earth bring forth’ 
would then mean ‘Let the earth-god (a divine energy inherent 
in the earth) cause the earth to bring forth.’ 

2 Considering the late date of the reporter, we cannot exclude 
this posh 

3 Cp Baudissin, Studd. zur sem, Rel.-gesch. i, (Essay I.); 
Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. Mythen, 1 351% 

4 Muller, #ragw. Hist. Gree, 3 565. 

5 The two later Targums explain omy py in Gen. le by 
PONT] 8M ‘the spirit of love’ (cp Wisd. 1124). The love 
expressed here, however, is that called forth by the need of help. 

© De Vogiié, Mélanges, 60 f. 

7 Holzinger (note on Gen.12) objects to the combination of 
Baau and Bodhi, that Baau appears as the mother of the two 
first men, which will not suitBohG ; but the Byblian mythologist 
isin error, as WRS (Burnett Lectures[47S]) has pointed out. Atwr 
is not properly a ‘mortal man,’ and mpwréyovos is a late inven- 
tion based upon a wrong theory ; here as elsewhere the dualism 
is artificial. Atwy is identical with the OvAwpos of Mochus, the 
xpdvos of Eudemus—z.e., abiy *the world’ (see Eccl, 311), The 
connection with Bab. Ba’uis more doubtful. CpJensen, esol. 
245; Hommel, Dye sere, Volker, i, 3798, AHT, 66, GBA, 2553 
Haupt, Beitr. zur Assyr. i. 181 5 and see AB, 8ae21, Whether 
‘Taha Gp) also was from the first a mythic word, is uncertain. 
The combination of tshi and bohit may be artificial ; cp Jabal, 
Jubal, Tubal (Gen. 4 20-22), mbna nie (Job 303), new mow 
(Ezek. 6 14). art 

8 Mél. 387 ;WRS in Burnett Lectures agrees. 

& Elsewhere Xovowp and his brother are said tohave discovered 
the use of iron, like the Hebrew Tubal-Cain, himself probably a 
divine demiurge (see CarniTes, §10). WRS (Burnett Lectures) 
suggests that he may have invented iron to cut open the cosmic 
egg (cp the arming of Marduk in the Creation-epic, Tab. iv.). 
This is clearly correct. Kpdvos in Philo’s theogony makes dpxy 
and édpv to fight against Ovpavds. Originally, however, the 
weapon af the demiurge was the lightning ; see Jensen, Koswol. 
333+ 


7. Phoenician. 
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heaven, and the other earth. Here we have a point of 
contact with the Babylonian and also with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, for the body of Tiamat is, in fact, as 
Robertson Smith in his Burnett Lectures! remarks, ‘ the 
matrix or envelope of the dark seething waters of 
primaeval chaos,' and the separation of the lower from 
the upper waters in Gen. 17 is only a less picturesque 
form of the same mythic statement. These are ‘ poor 
and beggarly elements,’ no doubt; but then Pheenicia 
lacked what Babylonia possessed, a poet who could 
select, and to some extent moralise, such parts of the 
tradition as were best worth preserving. We shall see 
later (§ 28) that Judzea had a writer who in some im- 
portant respects excelled even the author of the epic. 
Egyptian mythology, which had perhaps an original 
kinship to the Babylonian? cannot be passed over, when 
ri we consider the close relations which long 
8. Egyptian. existed between Egypt and Canaan. The 
common Egyptian belief was that for many ages the 
latent germs of things had slept in the bosom of the 
dark flood (personified as Nut or Niiitand Nun). How 
these germs were drawn forth and developed was a story 
told differently in the different nomes or districts. 
At Elephantiné, for instance, the derniurge was called Hnumu 5 


2 


he was the potter who moulded his creatures out of the mud of 
the Nile (which was the earthly image of Nun); or, it was also 
said, who modelled the world-egg. His counterpart at Memphis, 
the artizan god Ptah, gave to the light-god, and to his body, 
the artistically perfect form. At Hermopolis it was Thoth who 
made the world, speaking it into existence. 'That which flows 
from his mouth,’ it is said, ‘happens and what he speaks, comes 
intobeing.’ Inthe east of the Delta: a more complicated account 
was given. Earth and sky were originally two lovers lost in the 
primaeval waters, the god lying under the goddess. ‘On the day 
of creation a new god Shu, slipped between the two, and seizing 
Niit with both hands: lifted her above his head with outstretched 
arms.' Thus, among other less striking parallelisms, we have 
in Egypt, as well as in Babylonia and in Palestine, the primaeval 
flood, the forcible separation of heaven and earth, and creation 
by a word, as elements in the conceptions of creation,3 

The subject of Iranian parallelisms has been treated 
at great length by Lagarde,* who argues for the depend- 
ence of the Priestly Writer as regards the 
order of the works and days, on a Persian 
system, against which, however, in the very act of 
borrowing from it, this writer protests. It is not 
probable, however, that the indebtedness of the Jews 
to Persia began so early; it is not before the latter part 
of the Persian rule that the direct influence of Persian 
beliefs (themselves largely influenced by Babylonian) 
begins to be clearly traceable in-Judaism. If we could 
venture to identify the ART&XXERXEs (g.v.} of Ezra with 
Artaxerxes II. , it would be easier to adopt Lagarde'sview. 
Inthe present stage of critical inquiry, however, this course 
does not appear to be advisable. Nor is it at all certain 
that the Iranian belief in the creation of the world in 
six periods goes back so far as to the time of Artaxerxes 
Ui. It is referred to only in the late book called 
Bundehish, and in one or two passages of the Yasna 
(19248) and the Vispered (7%), which, on philological 
grounds, are regarded as comparatively late. Caland, 
indeed, has endeavoured to show4 that in the Yasht of 
the Fravashis (or protective spirits) a poetical reference 
is made to the creative works of Ahura Mazda, in the 
order in which these are given in the Bundehish.6 Hut 
what object can we have in tracing the Hebrew account 
to the Iranian, when we have, close at hand, the 
Babylonian story, from which the Iranian is plainly 
derived? The reference, or at least allusion, to chaos 

1 Second series (AZ). 

2 Cp Hommel, Der bab. Ursprung der iigypt. Kultur, 1892 
(inferclia, the Egyptian Nun is connected with Bab. Anum, 
the god of the heavenly ocean). 

3 See Brugsch. Ret. wu. Myth. der alien Aegypter, 22 x07 161 
and elsewhere; Maspero, Dawn € Civ.128 146; Meyer, GA 74. 

4 Purim, ein Beitr. zur Gesch. der Red, (87). 

5 TAT 23 179-185 [’89]. 

6 The order is—heaven, the waters, earth, plants, animals, 
mankind. Light, the light in which God dwells. is itself un- 
created—an inconsistency due to Babylonian influence (see col. 
gson. 1). In Job887 there maybe a tendency to this belief 
(see § ax [e]). 


9. Iranian. 
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n Gen. 12 is at any rate not Iranian ; why should the 
other features in the narrative be? It would no doubt 
de possible to give the epithet ‘ Iranian ’ to the ascription 
o€ ideal perfection to the newly created world in the 
Hebrew cosmogony. But it is by no means necessary 
:odoso. Suchidealisation would be naturally suggested 
oy the thought that the evil now so prominent in the 
world cannot have lain within the purpose of the divine 
sreator.! Besides, Jewish thinkers would inevitably be 
sepelled by Zoroastrian dualism. The existence of the 
two primeval antagonistic spirits is not indeed alluded 
to in the rock-cut inscriptions af Darius and Xerxes ; 
but the best scholars agree that it formed part of the 
old Zoroastrian creed; it is indeed expressly recognised 
in the Gathas (Yasna xxx.). Ahura Mazda, the 'much- 
knowing Lord,' assisted by the six Amshaspands, is the 
creator of all the good things in the world. He is opposed, 
however, by Angra Mainyu, to whom the material and 
moral possession of the world is ascribed. All that we 
can venture to suppose, is a possible indirect influence of 
the high Zoroastrian conception of Ahura Mazda on the 
conception of Yahwé formed by the Babylonian Jews. 
The details of the Jewish Creation-story arose inde- 
pendently of Persia. 

Points of contact with more primitive mythologies 
also are numerous. Abundant material will be found in 
Sir George Grey's Polynestan Mytho- 
Jogy, and vol. vi. of Waitz and Ger- 
land's Anthropologie de7 Naturvolker. 
That drv land and animate life. but not 
matter, had a beginning, and that, before the' present 
order of things, water held all things in solution, are 
opinions common among primitive races, and one of the 
most widely spread mythic symbols is the egg. The 
expression in Gen. 12, ‘and the breath of Elohim was 
brooding ? (nam) over the surface of the waters,’ has its 
best illustration (in the absence of the mythic original 
which probably represented the deity as a bird) in the 
common Polynesian representation of Tangaloa, the god 
of heaven, and of the atmosphere, as a bird which hovered 
over the ocean-waters, till, as it is sometimes said, he 
laid an egg? (the world-egg). This egg is the world- 
egg, and we may suppose that 'in the earliest form of 
the [Hebrew] narrative it may have been said ‘* the bird 
of Eldhim"’ ; ‘* wind” appears to be an interpretation.’4 
The forcible separation of heaven and earth (Gen. 1 7 10) 
is illustrated, not only by the interesting Egyptian myth 
mentioned above (§ 8), but also by the delightful Maori 
story told by Sir George Grey, and illustrated by Lang 
in a not less delightful essay (Custom and Afyth, 45 f-). 
The anecdotal character of myths like these adds to 
their charm. It is only in the last stage of a religion 
that cosmogonies are systematised, — 


10. More 
imitica 


mys ologies. 


Greek endings, each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith's about to die, 


though the death-struggle may be prolonged, and may 
issue in a higher life. 
We have thus seen that the Creation-story in Gen. L- 


4 Gunkel less naturally thinks that in the formula, "And God 
saw that it was good,’ there is an implied contrast to the evil 
state called 2ah@-b64% (chaos). : 

2 The word pr (Piel) occurs only twice, and both times (as in 
Syriac) of a bird’s brooding. See Dt. 8211, and Driver's note 
(Deut. 358, foot), also We. Proi.(4) 395 (rBM) Jer. 289, should 
he 32p7 [Gr&tz]). Hence the Talmudists compared the divine 
spirit to a dove (cp Mt.816 Mk.1l10 Lk. 32). The Phe- 
nician myth, in the very late form known to us, has lost all 
trace of the bird-symbol 5 it speaks only of a wind (4%). 

3 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. 6241. In Egypt, too, the first 
creative act begins with the formation of an egg 5 but it is the 
egg of the sun, and nothing is said of a bird which laid the egg 
(see Brugsch, Rel. «, Myth. der alten Aegypter, 101 f7.), 

4 2B art. 'Cosmogony,' 1877, In 1895 the same idea 
occurred to Gunkel (Schéff. B. It is of course not a storm- 
bird that is meant, storm-birds are not uncommon : see, ¢.%., 
the Babylonian myth of Adapa, in which the south wind is 
represented as having wings, and cp Ps. 1810 {t1]. See 
WINDS. 
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24n is not, as Wellhausen represents (above, § 5), merely 
the product of reflection. It has a 

11. hora considerably mythic substratum. That 
dent a a substratum is mainly Babylonian ; but 

Se eae Egyptian and even Persian influence is not 
excluded. Indeed, for that singular passage Gen. 12, 
Egyptian influence, either direct or more probably 
(through Phoenician or Canaanitish mythology) indirect, 
seems to be suggested. We are thus brought face to 
face with a new problem. How is it that the Priestly 
Writer, with his purified theology, and his comparatively 
slight interest in popular tradition, should have adopted 
so much mythology as the basis of his statement that 
'God created the heaven, the earth, and all that is in 
the earth, and hallowed the seventh day’? 

If the Yahwist had given a creation-story, corre- 
sponding to his Flood-story, the phenomena of Gen. 1 
12, Lost J. would not be so surprising. The Priestly 

mos 2Writer might thus be taken to have acted 

original. : ae : : 

consistently by giving an improved version 
of both traditional stories.4 But we have no Yahwistic 
creation-story, except indeed in a fragmentary form, 
and though the lost portion of the cosmogonic preface 
to J’s Paradise-story (based probably on a Canaanitish 
story) must have differed greatly from the cosmogony 
in Gen. 1, yet it is most improbable that P would 
spontaneously have thought of competing with J by 
producing a new semi-Babylonian cosmogony. In the 
next place it should be noticed that the Flood-story 
which J has borrowed, directly or indirectly, from 
Babylon, stands in Babylonian mythology in close 
connection with the creation-story; the two events are 
in fact only separated by the ten antediluvian Chaldean 
kings and an uncertain interval between creation and 
the foundation of a dynasty. The list of the ten kings 
is certainly represented, however imperfectly, by J’s 
Cainite genealogy (see CAINITES § 3 f-}; it is probable 
therefore that J (as represented by the stratum called J.) 
originally had a creation-story with strong Babylonian 
affinities, and that P used this story as the basis of his 
own cosmogony. 

Accepting this hypothesis, we are no longer surprised 
at the echoes of mythology in Gen. 11-24a. Underneath 
P we recognise the débris of the cosmogony of Jy. The 
Priestly Writer did not go out of his way to collect 
Babylonian mythic data; he simply adopted and 
adapted the work of a much earlier writer. 

The hypothesis is due to the sagacity of Budde,? and the more 
clearly we discern the mythic elements in P's cosmogony, the 
more probable and indeed inevitable does the hypothesis become. 
That the old cosmogony has been lost, is much to he deplored ; 
but we can easily believe that it would have been too trying to 
devout members of the ‘ congregation’ to have had before them 
in the same book the early and almost half-heathenish recension 
of a Canaanitish-Babylonian cosmogony produced by Jy and the 
much more sober but in all essentials thoroughly orthodox recast 
of this recension due to the Priestly Writer. Whether the latter 
found any reference to the sabbath in the older story which 
might seem to justify his insertion of the divine appointment of 
the sabbath, we do not know. Jepsen finds a reference to the 
17th and 14th days of the month in the fifth tablet of the epic 
(dd. 17 J); and Zimmer even inserts conjecturally ‘on the 


sabbath’ (line 18); hut whether any part. of this obscure passage 
lay in any form before Ja, must remain uncertain. 


The explanation given by Zimmern (above, § 4) does 
justice, as no other explanation can do, to the circum- 
stances and the ideas of the ancient 

8. Dev: were ge 0- 


oy 





papy enn at a comparatively remote 
period. it somewhat closely re- 
sembles the explanation of the Baby- 
lonian flood-story, this is no objection. The post- 
diluvian earth may in a qualified sense be called a new 
earth, and some mythologies expressly recognise that 
the present creation is rather a re-creation.? Still, it 
1 Phas in fact given his own Flood-story in which the tradi- 
tion of J is harmonised with P's theory of the history of cultus. 

See DELUGE, § 4 3 
2 Urgesch. 470-492; ZATW 637 J. [86]. 


335. Uo2]. 
See, ¢.g., the legend of the (non-Aryan) Santals of Bengal in 
Hunter s Rural Bengal, 150 f. 
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would be rash to suppose that even this explanation 
entirely accounts for the Babylonian myth. It may 
very possibly have been the theory of the most thought- 
ful of the Babylonian priests—of those who did most 
lor the systematising of the mythic details. The details, 
however, are themselves so peculiar that they invite a close 
Examination and a fuller application of the comparative 
method. When this has been given we see that a long 
mythic development must have preceded the story of the 
creation epic, which is not like an isolated rock rising 
out of a vast plain, but like a tree which derives its 
sustenance from a rich vegetable mould, itself of very 
gradual formation. It is out of the mould of primeval 
folklore that the great creation-myth has drawn its life; 
later ages recombined the old material, and gave the 
result a new meaning. Man invents but little: the 
Babylonians, we may be sure, borrowed their dragon- 
myth, and much besides, from earlier races, whose modes 
of thought lie outside of our present field of study. 

The comparative lateness of the ‘epic’ (the title is 
not inappropriate) which ASur-bani-pal added to his royal 
library, is too obvious to require argument; but it is 
plain also that it is based upon archaic materials. In 
particular the myth of Apsii and Tidmat can be traced 
as far back as to 1500 B.C, through inscriptions which 
refer to the ‘ abysses” or ‘seas’ of Babylonian temples 
(see NEHUSHTAN § 2}; these ‘seas' were in fact 
trophies of the victory of the young Sun-god over the 
primezeval, cosmic sea, with which Tiamat is to be 
identified. In rs500 B.c. this myth was doubtless 
already of immemorial antiquity. 

Other less elaborate creation-stories are known to 
us—specimens of the very varied traditions which had 
14. Parallel at least a local circulation. Some are 

orale preserved in fragments of Bérdssus and 
forms. Damascius, others have only lately been 
revealed to us by T. G. Pinches and his predecessor the ' 
lamented G. Smith, whom ASur-bani-pal would certainly 
have recognised as worthy to have been one of the 
dupsarri, or scribes, of his library, for it was he who 
was the discoverer and the first translator of ASur-bani- 
pal's great * Creation-epic.' 

The Greek-reading world owed its chief acquaintance 
with Babylonian mythology to a Greelc-writing priest 
15. Beros- Ss = named Bérdssus (about 280 B.c.). 

: te. t is unfortunate that we know his book 
SIAN, C60 yr duiKd. onlyfrom very imperfect extracts ; 1 
but, considering his competence and his unique oppor- 
tunities of consulting ancient documents, we cannot 
afford to neglect these extracts. One of the most 
important of them is a fragment of a cosmogony. Its 
resemblances to statements in both the creation-stories 
of Genesis, especially the first, are obvious. Among 
them we may mention (1) the description of the 
primeval darlcness and water, (2) the name Oapre? (cp. 
nina), translated @¢\acca, which is given to the woman 
who ruled over the monsters of chaos,? and (3) the 
origin ascribed to heaven and earth, which arose out 
of the two halves of the body of Oaure, cut asunder by 
Bél, while the creation of man by one of the gods (at 
Bél’s command), who mixed with clay the blood which 
flowed from the severed head, not of Bel, but of the 
dragon Tiamat, may be compared, or contrasted, with 
Gen. 27. 


1 See Muller, Frag. Hist. Grec. 2.497; Budde, Urgesch. 
474-485 5 and cp Tiele, BAG 113 Schr. CO7'113 7 

2 According to Robertson Smith's happy restoration, ZA 
6339. The text has @adaré, 

3 Cp those monsters with the ‘helpers of Rahab’ in Job 
913 RV, and with the ‘four beasts' which came up from 
the ‘great sea’ (Dan. 72-4). The latter passageis eschatological. 
The powers of evil will again he let loose and rule upon earth, 

4 The correction of éaurod (twice) in the text of Bérssus (in 
Syncellus, 52,4) is due to Dindorf; but its importance was 
noticed first by Stncken (Astralmythen 155). The text is 
translated by Lenormant, Les origi#es,i 507 and Gunkel, Schépfh 
19. Just before mention has been made of h e formation of earth 
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The theogony of Damasciust (6th cent. A.D.) is at 
first sight of less importance. It shows, however, more 
clearly than the Berossian fragment that the essential 
features of the story of the epic were well known, for 
the two chief mythic names mentioned by Damascius — 
viz., Tav@e and Azacwy-——are plainly derived from 
Tiamat and Apsii, whilst the only begotten son of this 
couple is Mwuyuis, which corresponds to the obscure name 
Mummu in the epic (Tab. 1, ZZ. 4, 13; see above, § 2, 
second note). 

We now turn to the cuneiform records, among which 
the so-called Cutheean cosmogony (RP) 1149 7)? is 

h not to be included. (a) The chief of these 

16. T Tee is the great Creation-epic, of which the 
guaet ac Ti reader has already heard. Its place of 
stories. origin was, of conrse, Babylon, as appears 
from the fact that its hero is the god Marduk, who 
was the patron of Babylon. Obviously this is only 
one of several local versions of the primitive myth. 
In the original story Bel of Nippur was, no doubt, 
the great god who overcame ‘Tidmat, and prepared 
the way for creation. The priests of the other sacred 
cities, however, had to protect the interests of their 
patron deities, and local Creation-myths were the result. 

(6) In another version of the myth,* the fight between 
the divine champion and Tiamat occurs after the 
creation, and is waged for the deliverance of gods and 
men alike. ‘Who will set forth (to slay) the dragon, 
to rescue the wide earth and seize the royal power? 
Set forth, O God SUH, slay the dragon, rescue the 
wide earth, and seizethe royal power." An extravagant 
account is given (in the manner of the Jewish Talmud) 
of the dragon's size, and it is said that when the dragon 
was slain its blood flowed night and day for three 
years and three (six?) months. This may suggest the 
ultimate mythic origin of ‘ a time, times, and a half' in 
Dan. 127 Rev. 1214. 

(c)A much fuller and, if we assume its antiquity, more 
important narrative is the non-Semitic’ one translated 
by Pinches in 4890 from a bilingual text discovered by 
G. Smith. It is a mixture of creation- aid culture- 
myth, and as a culture-myth we have already had 
occasion to refer to it (see CAINITES, § 3). The 
creation-story is given only in allusions. It is stated that 
once upon a time there was no vegetation, and ‘all the 
lands' (of Babylonia?) were sea. Then there arose a 
movement in the sea, and the most ancient cities and 
temples of Babylonia were created. Next the sub- 
ordinate divine beings called Anunnaki were created, 
after which Mardulc set a reed on the water, formed 
dust, and poured it out beside the reed. Then, ‘tc 
cause the gods to dwell in a delightful place,’ he 
made mankind (cp Gen. 126.) with the co-operation of 


and heaven out of the two parts of Opop(w)kar (with whom the 
reporter of Bérdssus identifies Tiamat), It stands to reasor 
that the severed head spoken of in connection with the creatior 
of man must be Tiamat’s, not that of the Creator, thougk 
Eusebius already had before him the reading éayrot (see Budde 
Urgesch. 479). The passage is therefore not a statement o; 
the kinship of God and man (WRS Rel. Sezz.) 43), thougk 
it is of course to be assumed that the god spoken of made mar 
in his own physical likeness (cp Maspero, Dawn @f Civ. 110). 
Strange to say, the name Opop(w)ka seems to have come intc 
the text of Béréssus by mistake. For most likely it is a cor 
ruption of Marduk (Jastrow, e/, of Bab, and Ass. 55 cE 
J. H. Wright, 724107: 4). The story, however, is only 
Intelligible on the theory adopted in this note. 

1 See Scbr. COT 112; Jensen, Koswol, 270 72 

2 See Zimmern, ZA, 1897, 317 f The story relates to tht 
mythological history of a king of the primitive age, and is no 
cosmogonic. 

3 See Zimmern’s transl, in Gunkel, Schégf 417-419. Tht 
colophon assigns this tablet also to the library of ASur-bani-pal. 

4 eae sn Mot} cp Hommel, Deutsche Rundschau 
Cor), pp. 10 114. eremias represents this and simila 
nyt iy as artificia produ Ss, composed in a Babylonian interes 
(Beitr. zur Assyr, iii, i 108) but the priests certainlv did no 
invent. altogethe;. 

5 Cp the name ‘land of reeds and canals,’ given to S. Baby 
lonia on the vases of Egaganna, king of Erech, before 4500 B.c. 
and see the illustration of gigantic Chaldzan reeds, Maspero 
Dawn of Civ. 552. 
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-he goddess Aruru (whom we shall have to refer to 
again, col. 949, n. 4). We are allowed to infer that 
this waste of water had been converted into a fruitful 
plain by the industry of the newly created men, acting 
under the direction of the gods; and to these gods is 
ascribed the greatest of all human works, the erection 
of the sacred cities of Babylonia with their temples. 
Thus the most characteristic part of the Babylonian 
myth—viz., the fight of the sun-god with Tiamat— is 
conspicuous by its absence. The reader should notice 
this, as it illustrates one of the two chief Hebrew 
cosmogonies (see below, § zo [c]). 

The statement that the myth which underlies Gen. 1 
is of Babylonian origin may now be supplemented thus. 

1. The epic of ASur-bani-pal’s library stands at the 
height of a great mythic developnient. We cannot 
therefore presume that we have re- 
covered the exact form of the Babylonian 

result. myth on which the narrative in Gen. 1 
(or the earlier narrative out of which that in Gen. 1 
has grown) is based. 

2, Since there were several creation-stories in Baby- 
lonia, it is @ priori probable that other stories besides 
that referred to may, either as wholes or in parts, have 
influenced the creation-stories in Palestine. 

These reasonable inferences suggest two fresh inquiries. 
We have to ask, 1. What is the earliest date at which 

the adoption of Babylonian myths by 

peareaetis the Israelites is historically conceivable ? 

isatlon, and 2, What evidence have we of the 

existence of other Hebrew creation-myths 

than that in Gen. 11-242, some of which may even 
enable us to fill up incomplete parts of that narrative? 

In reply to the first question it is enough to refer to 
recent studies on the Amarna tablets. The letters in 
Babylonian cuneiform sent by kings and governors of 
Western Asia to Amen-hotep III. and Amen-hotep IV. 
prove that, even before the Egyptian conquests and the 
rise of the Assyrian kingdom, Babylonian culture had 
spread to the shores of the Mediterranean. ‘ Religious 
myths must have formed part of this culture.’! It is 
therefore in the highest degree probable that Babylonian 
creation- and deluge-myths penetrated into Canaan 
before the fifteenth century B.c., and as soon as the 
Israelites became settled in Palestine they would have 
opportunities enough of absorbing these myths. 

At the same time it should be noticed that there are 
also several other periods in Israelitish history when 
either an introduction of new or a revival of old myths 
is historically conceivable.? The first is the time of 
David and Solomon. The former appears to have had 
a Babylonian secretary (see SHAVSHA); the latter 
admitted into his temple a brazen ‘sea’ (representing, 
as shown already, the primaeval zé#6m or tiamat} and a 
brazen serpent (representing the dragon; see NEHUSH- 
TAN). The second is the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c., when Arameean, Assyrian, and neo-Babylonian 
influences became exceedingly strong, and were felt 
even in the sphere of religion. The zk¢vd and fourth 
are ‘the exilic and post-exilic periods, when (see é.g., 
Job and Is. 40-55) there was a revival of mythology 
which the religious organisation of Judaism could 
neutralise but not put down. 

In replying to the second question (as to the evidence 
for other cosmogonic stories in the OT), we must of 

course be satisfied with very incomplete 
20. OT. reff. references, Such we can find both in 
to other cos- pre-exilic and in post-exilic writings. 

MOgon1es : Pre-exilic references occur in (a) Gen. 

pre-exilic. 4925» in (4) Judg. 520, and especially in 
(c) the introduction to 'the Eden-story ; post-exilic in 

1 Che. Vineteenth Century, Dec, 1891, p. 964. 

2 This has been repeatedly shown by Cheyne (see e.g., Job 
and Solomon, 76-78; OPs. 202, 268-270, 279, 393)3 cp Gunkel, 
Schipf., which, in spite of some critical deficiencies (see notice in 


Crit. Rev., July 1895), is too ingenious and instructive not to be 
recommended to advanced students. 
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(d) Job 157 f: (e) 884-11 (f) Prov. 822-31 (besides the 
passages on the DRAGON). 

(a)The phrase in the Blessing of Joseph, ‘the flood 
(zéhém) couching! beneath’ (cp Gen. 711), is certainly 
the echo of a Tiamat-myth, and (4) the ‘stars from 
their roads’ (a Babylonian phrase?) in Judg. 520 of a 
myth like that in the fifth tablet of the epic. 

(c) Gen. 244-7 needs more special, even if brief, treat- 
ment. It runs thus, the original introduction of the 
Eden- story having been abridged by the editor of JEP. 

+ «» «when Yahwé [Eldhim] made earth and heaven. Now 
there were no bushes as yet upon the earth, and no herbage as 
yet sprouted forth, for Yahwé [Elohim] had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth, and there was no man to till the ground, 
but a floods used to come up from the earth and drench the 
whole face of the ground ; then Yahwé [Elohim] formed man of 
dust from the ground, and breathed, into his nostrils breath of 
life, and man became a living being. 


Evidently this belongs to the second section of a 
mythological creation-story, and its details are all of 
Babylonian origin. Like Pinches' lion-Semitic creation- 
story (above, § 16 [dJ), it describes, though with 
mythic exaggeration, the phenomena witnessed by the 
first colonists of Babylonia. The extremely small rain- 
fall in Lower Mesopotamia was remarked upon by 
Herodotus’ (1:93); consequently, without the careful 
direction and control of the yearly inundation of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris the land would be either 
marsh or desert. Water-plants there must have been 
for a season even in the most desolate tracts; but the 
myth-writers imagine a time when even reeds had not 
yet appeared, and when ‘all the lands were sea' (myth, 
Z. 10), since 'a flood used to come up (it seemed) 
from the earth' (Gen. 26). Next, the Hebrew writer 
tells us that Yahwé formed man out of dust (27), just 
as, in the myth (4. 20 7), Marduk, with the help of 
the potter-goddess Aruru,* makes man (no doubt)of clay, 
and somewhat as, in the story of Bérdssus (see above, 
§ 15), one of the gods forms men out of earth moistened 
with Tiadmat’s (not Bél's) blood. The sequel in the 
Hebrew story has obviously been abridged. There 
must have been some reference to the peaceful subjuga- 
tion of the yearly flood, otherwise how could Yahwé 
have ‘ planted a garden (or park) in Eden' (n.8)? So 
in the old myth we hear next that Marduk made the 
Tigris and the Euphrates ‘ in their places,’ the reeds and 
the woods, and the green of the fields (2/ 23-26). 
Besides this affinity of its contents to the non-Semitic 
Creation-myth the Yahwistic passage has a striking 
resemblance in form to the first tablet of the Creation- 
epic, which, as it now stands, is of course a Semitic 
work. 

On (d)Jobl57f, 
must be brief. 

In (d) we have apparently a reference to a more 
heroic mpwréyoves than the Adam of the Yahwist (like 

«4; the Yima of the Avesta and the Maui 
21. Post-exilic. of New Zealand mythology, and some- 
what like the Adapa of a Babylonian myth),® who shared 
the privileges of the divine or semi-divine members of 
the council of El6%h. This first man was an embodi- 
ment of absolute Wisdom, and it is noteworthy that the 


(e) 884-211, (f° 


} Prov. 822-3: we 


1 The name suggests a_ wild beast (Gen.499). The same 
epithet (radzs) is given to Nergal, the god of the nether world 
faa GilgameS-epic (Tab. xii., in Jeremias, Vorstellungen, 
69 

2 mibo= Bab. atkdte, plur. of alaktu Gbr= abn). Cp Sa 
kakkabanisaméme al-hat-su-nu ‘the way of the stars of heaven' 
(Del. Ass. HW B 686). 

3 =Ass. edu (édu), ‘flood, waves, high tide’ (so Frd. Del., 
Lyon, Hommel). The cylinder inscription of Sargon states 
that he planned great irrigation works for desert lands, opening 
the dams, and causing the waters to flow everywhere #7 gidts 
edi, ‘ like the exuberance of a flood.’ 

4 Aruru probably means 'potter' (Jensen). In the Gilgames- 
epic (8 34) this goddess kneads Eabani out of clay (fitu), The 
Yahwist puts ‘dust’ (qpy) for ‘clay’ (-ypn); but we find the 
latter in Job 336, *A¥IP YHAD (the same root yp is used 
in the 


5 Cp ene Dawn of Civ. 659 7. 
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same word bbin "to be brought forth,' is used of this 


wondrous personage and of the Wisdom who is described 
in Prov. 8,and that, equallywith the Wisdom of Proverbs, 
the first man spoken of by Eliphaz came into existence 
before the hills. This myth has a very Babylonian 
appearance, and may conceivably belong to the same 
cycle as the myth of Enoch (=Noah, the ‘ first man’ 
of the second age of the world), who was said to have 
derived his wisdom from his intercourse with angels. 

In (e) Job384-1r we find the singular notion (vz. 7) 
that the stars are older than the earth. In the 
creation-epic the creation of the stars as ‘stations for 
the great gods’ (see STARS, § 3 d), follows on the sub- 
jugation of the dragon of chaos and the creation of 
heaven and earth (out of the carcase of Tidmat). The 
Hebrew poet, however, does not perhaps consider this 
story, or even its purified offshoot in Gen. 1, to be a 
worthy representation. | Heaven and its stars must 
always have existed for Yahwé and the ‘holy ones' to 
dwell in (cp Is. 2619 *‘ dew of lights’ and the ‘ endless 
lights' where Ahura dwells, in the Avesta). He admits, 
indeed, that the ocean once on a time resisted Yahwk, 
and was forced into obedience (cp Ps. 1046-9). Of a 
separation of upper and lower waters, however, he has 
nothing to say. 

In(/} Prov. 822-32 we find the same careful restriction 
of the mythological element. The mysterious caprices 
of the ocean still suggest a primzeval rebellion on its 
part against Yahwe ; but this is described in the simplest 
manner. Of a time when chaos reigned supreme we 
hear nothing. Yahwé and Wisdom were together before 
the earth was.?_ In fact the new quasi-mythic representa- 
tion of Wisdom was incompatible with the antique 
Babylonian cosmogony. 

These passages seem to show that there was a great 
variety of view in the post-exilic period respecting the 

:.1 best way of imagining creation. Some 
oe: ed aaron writers seem to have refused the dragon- 
and historica. myth (except in the palest form) ; others 
writers. seem to have found it symbolically 
useful. To this we shall return presently (§ 23). There 
is a remarkable phenomenon respecting the pre-exilic 
time which has a prior claim on our attention. Though 
both J, and J, have acosmogony(§ 12), there is an almost 
complete silence respecting such myths in the pre-exilic 
prophetic literature. There is, in fact, only one passage 
(Ani. 93) that remotely suggests the existence of a 
creation-myth. This obscure passagehasbeen considered 
elsewhere (see SERPENT, § 3 7), and it may suffice here 
to point out that mythology did not come naturally to 
the early Israelites, and that one great aim of the 
prophets was to recall their countrymen to old Israelitish 
ways : Solomon who affected foreign fashions was no 
true Israelite. We need not be surprised, therefore, at 
the scanty references in the greater prophets to such 
figures of the Babylonian and Canaanitish myths as the 
Dragon, the Cherubim, the Seraphim. It is to a 
historical writer that we are indebted for the information F 
that there was a brazen serpent, symbolising probably 
the Dragon (see NEHUSHTAN, § 2), in Solomon's temple. 
At a later period (post-exilic) references to the Chaos- 
dragon, to the subjugation of the primzeval sea by 
Yahwk, and to some other features of mythic tradition, 
abound. Nor was the spring of mythic imagery dried 
up even in still later times, as the apocalyptic writings 
show. See DRAGON, RAHAB, SERPENT, ANTICHRIST, 
ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, ABYSS, ARMAGEDDON, 
APOCALYPSE. 
If the above presentation of facts be correct, it is a 


1 So, in Babylonian mythology, the sky-god Anu dwells in 
the highest region of the universe, in the north towards the pole, 
where no storm can dim the perpetual brilliance (see Jensen, 
Kosniol, 651). It is the ‘heaven of Anu,’ in which the inferjor 
gods take refuge at the Deluge (Deluge- story, 2, 108). 

2 The text of this fine passage is not free from corruption. 
scene Jewish Rel, Life, Lect. iv., and cp Gunkel, Schopf. 
93 
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mistake to assert that the Israelites had, from their 
entrance into Canaan onwards, a fairly 
complete creation-myth, in which Yahwb 

result. took the place of Marduk, and ¢éém, 
liwydthén, tannin, rahaé, etc., that of the dragon 
Tiamat. This theory has indeed been vigorouslydefended 
by Gunkel; but it is liable to grave critical objections. 
It is a significant fact that Amos (see last §) has little if 
any comprehension of the mythical serpent (yiny), and 
that the Israelites who worshipped in Solomon's temple 
completely misunderstood the true meaning of ‘ Nehush- 
tan,' while from the time of the Babylonian ‘ exile’ un- 
mistakable references to the dragon-myth abound. 
This implies, not of course that there was not previously 
a Hebrew dragon-myth, but that a revival of mythology 
had brought the old myth into fresh prominence. It is 
probable that before the 'exile' the cosmogonic myths of 
the Israelites at large were in a very fragmentary state, 
and that if the myth on which the creation-story of 
Gen. lis based then existed (as it most probably did), 
it was uncomprehended by the people, and had no 
influence upon their thoughts. It appears, however, 
that, from the last pre-exilic century onwards, increased 
contact with Syria and (especially) Babylonia brought 
about a reawakening of the mythological interest, and 
that the myths which at a very early date had been 
derived by the Israelites from the Canaanites, were 
revived by religious writers (not prophets, at any rate 
in the proper sense of the word) and adapted to general 
use. This was done, sometimes with a rougher, 
sometimes with a gentler hand. but always without any 
dangerous concession to antiquated, naturalistic religion 
—a grand result, which the Babylonian priests, noble 
as their own higher religion was, never accomplished. 
To inquire into the cause of this success belongs to the 
history of Jewish religion. 

The question has been raised whether Gen. 11-24¢ 
is, or is not, a poem. The theory was first propounded 

by d’Hichthal, Zexte primitif du 
_ SR? 4” premier récit de la Création (75); 

who found a true poem, composed of 
perfectly regular strophes, which had been distorted by 
the editor (32 7). Briggs (Old Test. Student, April 
84) added to this the discovery of a metre (five tones 
in each line with czesura). The possibility of this is 
established by the undoubted existence of metre in the 
Babylonian creation-epic (see Del. Weltschépf.); but 
unless we had before us J,’s form of the creation-story, 
how could we expect to restore without arbitrariness the 
true Hebrew metre? 

Il. Conceptionsof Creation.—It has been shown above 
that there circulated in Jndah in the regal period at 
: 3 least two mythic stories of creation 
(25. Doctrine of § 22), both of which were directly 
creation late. (Pindirectlv of Babvlonian origin. It 
is still with the former that we are specially concerned 
for the present. That there. is no clear reference to 
this myth in the fragmentary remains (cp below, 
§ 29) of the pre-exilic prophets, is, no doubt, a fact 
which has to be accounted for; but when we consider 
the Canaanitish-Babylonian origin of the myth we 
cease to be surprised at it. Certainly Isaiah and 
the other great prophets believed in the creatorship 
of Yahwb; but they could not have given their sanction 
to even a simplified edition of any of the grotesque 
and heathenish myths of the Canaanites and the 
Babylonians. Why, then, it may be asked, did they 
not, like the Second Isaiah (Is. 40-48), preach the 
creatorship of Yahwé without any mythic ornamenta- 
tion? The answer is, that their object was not to teach 
an improved theology, but to dispel those illusions 
which threatened, they believed, to involve good and 
bad Israelites alike inone commonruin. The pre-exilic 
prophets were preachers of judgment : the truth they 
had to announce was that Yahwb was not merely the 
god of Israel, but also the moral governor of the world, 
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who would punish all guilty nations, and more especially 
the most favoured nation, the Israelites. It was for the 
late exilic and the post-exilic prophets and other religious 
writers, whose function was, not so mnch threatening, 
as edification and consolation, to draw out the manifold 
applications of that other great truth that Yahwe is the 
creator of the world. 

On the pre-exilic conception of creation, therefore, 
not much can be said. There were, no doubt, hymns to 
YahwB as the creator; but the divine 
creatorship was not a central truth in 

traces. that early age, and could not have been 
axpressed in a form congenial to the later worshippers. 
We have, however, a fragment of a song in the Book 
of Jashar (1K, 8x2 f.), which the narrator who quotes 
it ascribes to Solomon. With the help of the LXX we 
may restore it thus : 


The sun did Yahwé settle in heaven, 

But he said he would (himself) dwell in dark clouds. 
I have built a lofty house for thee, 

A settled place for thy perpetual habitation.4 


26. Pre-exilic 





Here Yahwb is described as the creator of the sun. 
He is therefore greater than the solar deity Marduk, 
the creator in the Babylonian cosmogony. None of the 
heavenly bodies serves Yahwb as a mansion ; dark clouds 
are round about him (cp Ps. 972 18:1, bany again). It 
is of his condescension that he dwells in Solomon's 
temple, which will therefore be as enduring as the sun in 
the firmament (cp Ps. 7869). Considering that Solomon 
(it would seem) put up in the temple a trophy of 
Yahwe's victory over the Dragon of chaos (see NEHUSH- 
TAN), it is conceivable, though scarcely probable, that 
a hymn to the creator which contained these four lines 
was actually written for use at the dedication of the first 
temple. At any rate, even if not of the Solonionic age, 
the fragment is presumably pre-exilic, and confirms the 
idea that the creation of the world (z.e., the world known 
to the Israelites) was early spoken of as a proof of 
Yahwe’s greatness. Nor can we be surprised that some 
scanty reference to Yahwb as the Maker xar’ ekoxjy is 
traceable in pre-exilic proper names (see NAMES, § 30, 
and cp the Bab. and Ass. names Sin-bani, Bel-bani, 
Bel-ibni). 
It was the Second Isaiah, however, so far as we know, 
who made the creatorship of Yahwé a fundamental 
, Jewish belief. Is. 40 gives the key to 
27. If Isaiah. the later doctrine of creation. Living 
after the collapse of the ancient state, and amidst new 
scenery and other men, gifted moreover with a tenderly 
devout spirit and a rich poetic imagination, the Second 
Isaiah felt what was needed to regenerate Jewish 
religion—a wider view of the divine nature. To 
him Yahwb was far too high for the common sacrificial 
cultus, far too great to be merely a local deity; 
both nature and mankind owed their existence to 
YahwB. He had indeed chosen Israel for a special 
possession; but it was for purely moral ends. There- 
fore Israel's fall could not be for ever ; Israel's and the 
worlds creator would certainly, for his own great ends, 
restore his people. Let Israel then look up to him as 
the creator of all things, and therefore also as the 
Redeemer (x3) of Israel. However the Second Isaiah 


does not stop here. He rectifies some of the notions 
which were presumablycurrent among the Israelites — old 
notions, now awaking to a fresh life under Babylonian 
influence. Israel was, no doubt, one of the youngest of 
the nations ; but Yahwb was not, like Mardult, according 
to the old myth, one of the youngest of the gods; 
‘ before me (Yahwb)no god was made' (Is.4310)._ Nor 


1 The passage is given in a fuller form in @BAL after v. 53 
(than in MT), with an introductory and a closing formula. The 
former runs 'Then spake Solomon concerning the house when 
he had finished building it ; the latter, 'Surely it is written éq? 
BiBdiov ris @d¥s.’ In line 1 read Eormoev=}97, with GL, 
rather than éyvdpegey which Klo. prefers, and in line 2 éy ydoe 
[AL] rather than ¢x yvédov. Cp JasHER, Book OF, § 3. 
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could it be right either to make an image of Yahwé (as 
if he were no better than the sun-god Marduk), or to 
say that other Elohim helped Yahwk (as they were said 
to have helped Marduk) in the work of creation (Is.40 
18, etc. 4424), Whether there was really a chaos at 
the beginning of all things, he does not expressly say. 
He does tell us, however, that there is, nothing chaotic 
(thi) in the earth as it came from Yahwé ; the inference 
from which is, that both in history and in prophecy 
Gods dealings are clear and comprehensible, and de- 
signed for the good of man (Is.4518 f.). | He pointedly 
declares that YahwB not only formed light but also 
made darkness (Is.457), whereas the old cosmogony 
of Je (see § 12} ascribed only light, not darkness, 
to the creative activity of Elohim. 

The Second Isaiah does not assert that the creator- 
ship of YahwB is a new truth. All that he professes to 
do is to unfold the meaning of one of the great truths 
of primzeval tradition (Is.4021; see SBOT). His view 
of creative activity is a large one. Creatorship consists, 
he thinks, not only in bringing into existence that which 
before was not, but also in the direction of the course of 
history (4120 458 487). He affirms that both men and 
things are ‘called’ into existence by Yahwe (414; cp 
4026 4426 4813); but he does not refuse to speak also 
of Yahwe's hand (4813 cp 4022, etc.), or of his breath 
(443 cp 4024), as the agent of production. Ease and 
irresistiblenessare two leading characteristics of Yahwk’s 
action, and hence it is that the Second Isaiah prefers 
(though less distinctly than the Priestly Writer) the 
conception of creation by the voice .to that of creation 
by the hand. Creation by the voice is also a specially 
characteristic idea of Zoroastrianism; but the Jews prob- 
ably derived the idea, directly or indirectly, not from 
Persia but from Babylonia. No more striking expression 
of it could be wished for than that contained in the 
following lines from the Creation-epic (Tab. iv.) :— 

Then in their midst they laid a garment, 

To Marduk their first-born thus they spoke : 

Let thy rule, O Lord, surpass that of the gods, 
Perishing and becoming — speak and let it be! 

At the opening of thy mouth let the garment perish 5 
Again command it, then let the garment reappear ! 
He spoke with his mouth, and the garment perished ; 
Again he commanded it, and the garment reappeared.2 

Did the Priestly Writer really believe in a pre-existent 
chaos, out of which the world was made? Or is the 
28. P retention of chaos in his cosmogony simply due 

*"* to educational considerations? Considering the 
line taken by the Second Isaiah, and still more by the 
later wise men, we may venture to class the reference 
to chaos in Gen.1l2 with those other concessions to 
popular superstition which make Ezra’s law-book an 
ecclesiastical compromiserather than an ideal standard.’ 
A similar remark applies to the other mythic features 
in the cosmogony; all that the Priestly Writer really 
cares for are the religious truths at the base of the 
story, such as the creatorship of YahwB,: the divine 
image (surely not, according to P, physical) in man, 
and the fundamental cosmic importance of the sabbath. 

The later writings show that the teaching of the 
Second Isaiah and the Priestly Writer was not thrown 

Two of the most beautiful psalms 
writince: e844) are suggested by the priestly cos- 
WHAMaSe: mogony, and in Ps. 339 1485 creation by 
the word of God, without any mention of chaos, is 
affirmed with emphatic conciseness. The fragments oJ 
the older prophetic writings were deficient in references 
to creation; the post-exilic adapters and supplementers 
of prophecy have remedied this defect (see ¢.g., Am. 41: 
Jer. 423-26 5221)10 12 3135-37), whilst the Book of Job is 
pervaded by the belief in the Creator. The Praise oi 
Wisdom, too (Prov.8 22-31), gives a grand picture of tht 

1 The Avesta, however, connects creation with the recital o 
a certain potent formula called Ahuna-vairya (Honover). Gen. 1 
knows nothing of spells. 


2 Del. Weltschopf., 104 5 Zimmern, in Gunkel’s Schdgf, 410 f, 
3 But cp Smend, AT Red. -gesch.(l) 457. 
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activity of the’ Creator, who requires no sabbath-rest, 
For he cannot be fatigued.+ Nothing is said here, or 
in the Book of Job,? of chaos or pre-existent matter. 
I‘he first of the late didactic writers who distinctly 
asserts the creation of the world out of matter is the 
author of the Book of Wisdom? (17 xricaga rév Kéopov 
¢& dudpdov UAns). He may no doubt be said to Plato- 
nize; but Philo before him, not indeed without some 
hesitation, held the belief of the eternity of matter,* and 
he appears to have been influenced by contemporary 
Jewish interpretations of Gen.]2. In 2 Macc., however 
(a Phariszean record), we find the statement that the 
world and its contents were made ov« €& éyrwr (7 28), 
a guarded phrase,® which reminds one of Heb. 113, and 
is at any rate incompatible with a belief in duoppos SAy ; 
and, in two fine passages in Apoc. Bar. (Charles), God 
is addressed thus, ‘O Thou . . . that hast called from 
the beginning that which did not yet exist, and they 
obey thee’ (214), and ‘with a word thou quickenest that 
which was not’ (488). Parallel passages in NT are 
Rom. 417 Heb. 113 (where, however, pu} éx Pawouéerwr 
is not to be confused with é« wh pavopévwv).6 We 
must not, however, overlook the fact that in one of 
the latest books a distinct reference to chaos occurs. 
In 2 Pet. 35 the earth is described as ‘compacted out 
of water... by the word of God.’ Here ‘water’ 
obviously means that portion of the chaotic waters 
which was under the firmament; out of this, according 
to Gen. 16, the dry land emerged at the fiat of Yahwe. 
The importance given to the Logos in Jn. 13, and to 
the Son of God in Heb. 12, as the organ of the divine 
creative activity, is best treated in another connection 
(see Locos). On the doctrine of the re-creation of 
heaven and earth, see DELUGE, § 19. 
Na (of which Ass. banii, _ ‘to make, create,’ is a_ phonetic 
modification)? is a characteristic word of P (Gen.1 often, 2 3£: 
ox © roety [AEL], but in 24 dre éyévero 
30. Words [AEL});8 also cp Is. 40-66 (twenty times ; & 
for ‘ create.’ various renderings). Di. (Ge. 17) wishes to 
claim x43 for JE; but Ex. 34:0 Nu.16 30 have 
been manipulated b R. In Gen. 67 nya (for wy) is assigned 
to R by Di, himself. Is.45 and Am. 413 are interpolations (see 
Amos, § 12, Isaran, ii,, § 5). Jer. 3122 occurs ina section written 
or rewritten late. Dt.432 (where 43 stands of the creation of 
man) is hardly pre-exilic (cp DEUTERONOMY, § 19). In spite of 
these facts, it would be unwise to say that the narrative in J 


(see above, § 12) cannot have contained the word y43, correspond- 
ing to Ass. dand, 


mip ‘to fabricate, make, create,” Gen. 141922 (‘creator of 
heaven and earth’ , ds derevev[ADL)), Dt. 326(‘ thy father that 
made thee’; but é«ryaaro [BAFL]); Prov. 822(Yahwe's creation 


of Wisdom, ékrevey [BRA]); Ps, 13913 (‘thou didst create my 
reins’; but ékrjow [BNART]). All these passages are late; 
hut re is probably a divine title (see Cain, § 5), and Eve, in 
Gen. 41, says (probably) ‘I have produced, created (but éeryngd- 
pnv [ADEL]), a man like (the Creator) Yahwb’ (77° npyy’. 


nwy, ‘to make,’ Gen. 2418 (J), Is.437. 4y» ‘to form,’ Gen. 2719 
(J) 18.4317 Jer.1016 Am.413 Zech,12:, 


H. 4, §§ 1-4; T.K.C., §§ 5-30. 


CREDITOR (MY), 2 K. 41. 
JUSTICE, § 16. 


CRESCENS (kpuckHe [Ti. WH]), a companion of 
Paul who had gone to Galatia (2 Tim. 4r10}). In the 
Ap. Constt. (746) he is named, as ‘bishop of the 
churches of Galatia,’ among those bishops who had 
been ordained in the lifetime of the apostles. There is 
some authority (N C, etc. Ti.) for reading Tada 





See LAW AND 


1 Cp Jn. 517 and contrast Gdn. 22, 

2 Except in’the faint allusion (Job888), The same writer 
would almost seem to have believed in pre-existent lieht (z. 7). 
See above, § 21 (e). 

3 See Drummond, Philo Judeus, 1188, who also refers to 
Sceturodro (196) as implying the same doctrine. 

4 Drummond, of, ¢zt. 1 209.7, 

5 Vg. boldly renders here ov« é& 6vrwy by ex uizhilo, So in 
Pastor Herma, 21, the old translator gives ex #zhilo for é« 
Tob py épros. 

6 Vg. polly ex invisiiilibus (cp Gen.12, 6). 

7 Earth, ZDMG, 1887,p. 640. 

8 Cp Frankel, Palistin, Bxegese, 36 5 Geiger, Urschrift, 
343, 
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instead of Tadariay in 2 Tim.410. Gallia is a natural 
emendation, possibly a right interpretation, of Galatia— 
* in accordance with the later usage as regards Gaul, both 
Galatia and Gaul having in St. Paul’s time usually, if 
not always, alike been called TaAaria by the Greeks' 
(WH). Cp GALATIA. 

In the list of the seventy apostles compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus (see Chron. Pasch., Bonn Ed., 2121) Crescens is 
enumerated as 'bishop of Chalcedon in Gaul' (XaAxyddvos ris év 
TaAAig) ; in that drawn up by Pseudo-Hippolytus he appears 
as ‘Crisces bishop of Carchedon in Gaul.' According to the 
Eseude-Soparonius, who enumerates Timothy, Titus, Crescens, 
and the Ethiopian eunuch immediately after the twelve apostles, 
he was founder of the church of Vienne in Gaul. The Latin 
church commemorates him on June 27; the Greek on July 30 
(along with Silas, Andronicus, and Epmnetus). See Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap-Gesch. 

CRESCENTS (Dy), Judg. 821 % RV (AV orna- 
ments’), Is. 318 RV (AV ‘round tires like the moon’). 
See NECKLACE. 


CRETE (KPHTH : mod. Candia), the largest island 
in the A2gean sea, of which it is also the S. limit. 

Crete extends 140 m. from W. to E., consisting of an irregular 
ridge of mountains which fall into three distinct groups, the 
central and loftiest (mod. Pstlorit7) being the Mount Ida of the 
ancients. The N. coast is broken into a series of large bays 
and promontories; on the S. there are few harbours, and only 
one considerable hay—that of Messara, under Mt. Ida. The 
physical character of Crete is succinctly described by Straho 
(475. dpe) kal Sagcia. y vicos, Exes PadABvas etxdprovs). 

Lying at almost equal distance from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, Crete was one of the earliest stages in the 
passage of Oriental civilisation to the W. In historical 
times it was of little importance— chiefly as a recruiting 
ground for mercenary troops (Pol. 3126, Jos. Ant. xiii. 
43; cp Macc. 113x).4_ Quintus Metellus reduced the 
island in 67 B.c., and it was combined with the 
Cyrenaica to form one province—senatorial under the 
emperors. 

The Jews were early connected with Crete (cp the 
story told in Tac. Hist. 52 that the Jews were originally 
fugitives from Crete). In &§®2* of Ezek. 2516 and Zeph. 
25 [BRAQ] Kpires is read for the ‘Cherethites' or 
"Cherethims' (a-nj3) of EV, and Kpjry [BRAQ] in 
Zeph. 26 for mz, which, however, is certainly not Crete, 
but denotes ‘land of the Cherethites’—-z.e., Philistia. 
Kpires also occurs in & of Ezek. 305 apparently for 
mp. See CHERETHITES ; and, on the hypothesis con- 
necting the Philistines with Crete, CAPHTOR, PHILIS- 
TINES. Gortyna (nearmodern H. Desa in the Messara, 
the only considerable plain in the island) is mentioned 
as containing many Jews (1 Macc. 1523 cp 1067), and 
Philo (Le,. ad Cni. 36) says that Crete, like all the 
Mediterranean islands, was full of them (cp Acts211 
Tit. 11014, Jos. Ant. xvii. 121, Vita, § 76). 

The account of Paul's voyage to Rome furnishes 
several geographical details. From Cnifdus his ship 
ran under the lee of Crete (Acts277 trewAedoaper Thy 
Kpirny xara Zadmdvyv), and some time appears to 
have been spent in the shelter of the Fair Havens. 
Whether the apostle was able to accomplish there any 
missionary work cannot even be guessed; and we are 
thus left without any information as to the process of 
the evangelisation of the island. When we next hear 
of it the gospel has apparently been widely established 
(see PASTORAL EPISTLES). 

The character of the Cretans as gathered from the 
epistle to Titus, is entirely in accord with what is 
known from other sources. The epistle (Tit. 112) quotes 
"a prophet of their own' (2.2, Epimenides, called 
Oeios dvjp by Plato, Laws, 1642; GOeoperys Plut. Sol. 
12), who stigmatised them as liars and beasts. It 
was a popular saying that it was impossible to out- 
cretan a Cretan (Pol. 821, cp Pol. 6467. 818 3316). 
Polybins (646) writes that ‘greed and avarice are so 
native to the soil in Crete, that they are the only people 

1 They were mostly archers: Paus. i, 284, "EAAyow dre py 


Kpnoty ob« émydprov dv rofeve. Their internal dissensions 
kept the Cretans in military training: cp Pol. 48244. 
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among whom no stigma attaches to any sort of gain 
whatever’ (cp Tit. 111, ‘teaching things which they 
ought not for an ignominious gain.'—a similar phrase 
occurs in Tit.17). The repetition of the thought of 
Tit. 17 ¢% wdpowov, 22 vydadious, 23 mndé oly TOAAG 
dedovAwyevas is equally ominous (Cretan wine was 
famous in antiquity; cp Juv. Sat. 14270), Tit. 3: 
bears obvious reference to the turbulence of the Cretans, 
a characteristic which runs through their history. 

For Crete as the ‘stepping stone of Continents,' see 
A. J. Evans on ‘ Primitive Pictographs from Crete’ in 
J. Hellen, Stud. 14(’94). wi Jw. 


CRIB (DIAN), Is.13, etc. See CATTLE, § 5. 


CRICKET (5$90), Lev.112, RV. AV BEETLE 


(7.2. ). 

CRIME (151), Job31:zz; see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 10 f 

CRIMSON, ydin, told’, a word common in the fem. 
form AYIA, zole'éh, or MVDIM, fola'ath, is used in Ex. 
1620 in the general sense of 'worm' [EV], in Is. 118 
(EV ‘ crimson’), Lam. 45 (EV 'scarlet ’) for the crimson 
dye prepared from the body of the female Coccus ¢icis, 
a Homopterous insect belonging to the family Coccidee. 

The female, which grows to the size of a grain of corn, is in 
the adult or imago stage attached by its inserted proboscis into 
the leaves and twigs of the Syrian Holm-oak, whose juices it 
lives on. The male is winged and flies about. The bodies 
of the females are'collected and dried, and from them are 
prepared the colouring matters known as Cochineal, Lake, and 
Crimson. Since the discovery of America a Mexican species 
of Coccus, C. cacti, which lives on the India fig, has largely 
supplanted the first-named species as the source of the pigment, 
and at the present day both have lost their commercial value 


owing to the invention of aniline dyes. In old literature the 
name Kermes (see below) is frequently used for Coccus. 


Other names for this colour are °wi, Sani (Jer. 430, 
RV ‘scarlet’; elsewhere EV * scarlet’; see COLOURS, 
§ 14) and the late equivalent bun, harmil} (2 Ch. 2774 
[6x3] 324+%). The origin of the termination -# in bony 
is obscure; it can scarcely be explained (as in Ges. (18)} 
by the Pers. affix -7#; for there is no word 2éymin in 
Pers., nor would it .signify the colour if there were. 

For Is. 631 (pron, RV™g: *crimsoned,' EV ‘dyed'), 
see COLOURS, § 13 f. N.M—A. E.S. 

CRISPING PINS (1°17), Is. 322. See BAG (2). 


CRISPUS (kpictroc [Ti. WH]; a Roman name), 
ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, and one of Paul's 
converts there (Acts188 z Cor. 1 14). 

In AZ. Constt. 746 he is said to have been ordained hishop of 
figina. In Mart. Rom, Vet. he is commemorated on Oct. 4. 


CROCODILE. ‘ Beasts of the reeds’ is an alternative 
rendering (in AV™8-) of 22 M4, Ps. 6830 [sr] (@ 
OHPIa TOY KaAamoy), AV ‘company of spearmen,” 
RV rightly ‘ wild beast of the reeds.'. This means the 
crocodile (hardly Béhémdth-—7z.e., the hippopotamus), 
used to symbolise the Egyptian power. Cp Hupfeld 
and Del. ad foc. 

According to @ the ay of Lev. Ilzg (AV * tortoise’) 


was a ‘land-crocodile’; see LIZARD, 1. For ‘land- 
crocodile,’ RV’s rendering of m3, a kind of lizard (Lev. 
1130), see CHAMELEON, 1. For Jer. 146 RV™8- (oan : 
AV ‘dragons,’ RV ‘jackals '), see DRAGON, § 4. For 
Job 411% RV™E [4025] (EV ‘Leviathan,’ AVms- 
* whale,’ § whirlpool '), see BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN. 

The animal described poetically in Job has generally 
been identified with the crocodile (seeespecially Bochart 
37377). Until recent times, when the propriety of 

1 Probably from Pers. £érmz, 'a worm,'and perhaps akin to 
our 'crimson' and ‘carmine' (see Skeat, s.z, ‘crimson')). Cp 
Sans. rim, which is probably identical with our word ‘worm * 
(26. s.v. ‘worm'). On the other hand, Del. (ZZ 7' 89 593 {'78]) 
may he right in connecting Ar. and Pers, Ai##e#2, from which 


carneesinus and crimson are most naturally derived, with an 
independent Turkish root beginning with Pp instead of 5. 


2 The word by44 seems to have been read for byy5 by & in 
Cant. 7 5{6]. See Hair, 
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making any zoological identification has been questioned, 
the chief dissentient has been Schultens. This great 
eighteenth-century scholar thinks that the arguments for 
the ‘crocodile and the whale are about equal; the poet 
does not seem to him to have been consistent in his de- 
scription. Tristram, however (VB 258), is of opinion 
as a naturalist that the crocodile is described under the 
name Leviathan, and if Budde's translation and ex- 
position be adopted, the characteristics of the crocodile 
-—the difficulty of capturing or taming it, its vast size, 
its formidable row of teeth, its impervious scales, its 
gleaming eyes, its violent snorting, and its immense 
strength, — all come out with marvellous exactness. 
Riehm (A#1//B, s.v. 'Leviathan') leaves it an open 
question whether the poet may not even have seen 
crocodiles in Palestine. Certainly the Nahr ez-Zerka 
near Czesarea. is believed to have had crocodiles quite 
ately,! and, as the climate of this marsh region re- 
sembles that of the Delta, there is in this nothing sur- 
prising. Still, though Pliny (7M 5:19) speaks of this river 
as the Crocodile river, and mentions a town called Cro- 
codilon, we have no evidence that there were crocodiles 
there in biblical times. A thirteenth-century tract gives 
a strange story of fierce beasts called ‘ cocatrices’ having 
been brought there (see COCKATRICE). Sir John 
Maundeville designates them corcodrils. See further 
Budde's elaborate commentary on Job 40 7; and for 
another view (connecting the description in Job with 
mythology) see BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 3. 
Crocodilus niloticus formerly common throughout the Nile, 
has been almost exterminated in the lower part of the river, 
though it still flourishes above the second cataract. It is found 
from the Nile and the Senegal to the Cape of (sood Hope, and 
in Madagascar and Syria. Large specimens attain a length of 
15 feet. It was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians at Omhos 
and in the Fayiim (by Lake Moeris) under the name of Sobku 
(transcribed in Gk. as Sotxos) 5 for a possible explanation of 
this, see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 103 7. N. M.—A. E. Ss. 


CROCODILE, LAND (M3), Lev. I130, RV; AV 
CHAMELEON (7.v.). See also above. 

CROCUS (M2814), Cant. 21, RV™; EV ROSE 
(g.v.). 

CROSS. We shall not attempt to introduce the 
reader to the archeological study of the symbolism 
of the cross. Interesting as the task would be, it is 
really superfluous. If there was a time when it could 
be supposed that between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions there was, in respect of the symbol 
of the cross, an affinity that was divinely appointed, 
that time is passed. We are no longer tempted to 
imagine that between the sign of the cross in baptism, 
and the heathen custom of bearing a mark indicat- 
ing the special religious communion of the individual, 
there is a kind of pre-ordained relation. On the 
other hand, the fact that heathen notions did affect 
popular Christian beliefs in very early times. cannot 
be denied: the magic virtue ascribed to the cross 
has doubtless a non-Christian origin. For-these matters 
it is enough to refer to Zockler (Das Kreuz Christi), 
who fully recognises the original purity and simplicity 
of the earliest Christian view of the cross. His sobriety 
contrasts with the fantastic subjectivity of E. von Bunsen 
(Das Symbol des Kreuzes, 1876). 

First as to the meaning of the Greek word oraupds, 
which has a wider range than the word ‘cross’ by 

which it is rendered in English. We finc 
1. Nature it frequently used for the most primitive 
and Use. instrument of execution, the upright stakt 
(crux simplex) to which the delinquent was bounc 
when no tree was at hand (cp ¢afelix ardor and infelis 
lignum ; Liv.126 Cic. Pro Rabir. 4), or on whick 
he was impaled (cp HANGING), as well as for tht 
fabricated cross (crus composita) of various shapes. 


1 Schumacher says that he has seen a crocodile there, hu 
that there are very few crocodiles left (PEFQ, Jan. 1887,p. » 
For a sifting of the evidence down to 1857 see Tobler, Driti: 
Wanderung nach Paléstina_('s9), 315 G Cp Rob. Phy 
Geog. (65), 1758.3; Baed. Pad.(8) 272. 
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The .origin of crucifixion is traced back to the 
Phoenicians, The cross was also used at quite an early 
late in some form or other by Egyptians (Thuc. 
lio}, Persians (Herod. 9120), Carthaginians (Valerius 
Maximus ; Polyb. liz, etc.), Indians (Diod. 2:8), 
3cythians (Justin, 25), and others, besides the Greeks 
Q. Curtius, 44) and the Romans.] Among the last- 
aamed, however, this cruel form of punishment (cp 
lic. Verr. 564 ‘crudelissimum teterrimumque sup- 
dlicium’; Jos. B7J v. 111) was originally reserved for 
slaves (servile supplictum 5compare the application of 
che term furcifer to slaves) and criminals of the worst 
kind.2 It was at first considered too shameful a punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon Roman citizens (Cic. Verr. 
15 561 etc.). 

Of the cross proper there were three shapes — the crux 
immissa or four-armed cross, the crux commissa or 
2. Sh three-armed cross, and the crux decussata 

-SAAPC. hich is more commonly known as St. 
Andrew's cross. Following the old tradition of the 
Church (Iren. Haer.ii. 24.4; Justin. Zryph. 91; Tert. adv. 
Jud, 10, etc.) which finds some support in the assertion 
of the Gospels that above the head of Jesus was placed a 
title (Mk. 1526 émvypagdi) ris airias ; Lk. 2358 éreypagdy ; 
Mt. 2737 aéria; In. 1919 rirAos), the cross of the NT 
has commonly been taken to be the crux dmmisssa.3 
The accounts of the #axzer of the crucifixion being 
so meagre, any degree of certainty on. this point is 
impossible ;4 but the evidence seems to preponderate in 
favour of the traditional view. 

The four-armed cross in use at the time of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was most probably of the following 

description. It consisted of two pieces — 

3. NT cross. an upright stake (stipes,staticulum), which 
was firmly fixed in the ground with pegs or fastened to the 
stump of a tree, and a cross-beam (antenna,patibulum), 
which was carried by the condemned to the place of 
execution. High up in the upright stake an indentation 
was probably made in which to fasten with cord and 
perhaps also to nail the cross-beam (cp Lucian's évAa 
rexraivery ; also Hor. Carm, 135; Cic. Verr. 521). At 
a suitable height from the ground was fixed a peg 
(riyyua, sedile ; see Iren. Aaer. ii. 244) on which to set 
the body astride (cp Justin, Dzad. 91; Iren. Ze, ; Tert. 
cont, Mare. 318) so that the whole weight might not rest 
upon the hands and arms.* This, together with the 
fastenings, made a rest for the feet (tomddi0v, 
suppedaneum lignum,; cp Greg. of Tours, De Glor. 
Martyr., chap. 6) unnecessary. 

It is probable that on such a cross as this Jesus 
was crucified,® and that the execution was carried out 

eens in the regular manner. Soon after the 
4. Crucifixion. sentence (Val. Max. 116; Dion.Hal. 
948), or on the way to execution (Liv. 3336; cp Cic. 
Verr. 554) the condemned was scourged.? He was 
led, bearing his own cross, or rather part of it (Plut. 
De sera numinis vindicta, chap. 9; Artemid. 256 


1 In some of these cases (¢.g., Persians), no doubt, only the 
crux simplex is intended. The cross'in the strict sense of the 
word was not ysed by the early Jews. In Esth. 79813 @ re- 
presents Nin "to hang' (cp the application of the term by: to 
Jesus by the later Jews) by eravpoiy. See, however, HANG- 
ING. It was introduced into Palestine by the Romans (see 
LAW AND JusrTicE, § 123; and cp Jos. Ant. xii. 142 xx. 62, BJ 
ii.126). Pesb. in the Gospels uses zékaghk, which seems to 
mean primarily ‘to elevate. Qur'an (4156) uses sadada, 

2 Cp Lk. 2832, Sen. £A.7, Cic. Petron. 71, Dion. 552, Jos. 
Ant. 1322, Apul. Asin, 3. 

3 This too is the shape of the cross in the old (3rd cent.) 
caricature of the crucifixion which was found on the Palatine 
hill at Rome. 

4 Some scholars (Keim, etc.) have contended for the evs 
conmmeissa (ep Seneca, Consol. ad Mar., 20, Jos. BJ v. 111). 

5 Jeremy Taylor (Zife of Christ} supposes the body to have 
‘rested upon nothing but four great wounds.’ 

6 The offence alleged (Lk. 23 2) was a political one. 
was the Jewish punishment for blasphemy. 
Justice, § 12. 

7 The scourging of Lk, 2322 Jn. 19x was probably a pre- 
liminary and therefore an irregular one. 
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and cp the symbolical’ phrase in Mt. 1038 1624) to 
which he was bound, along the public roads to an 
eminence (see GOLGOTHA) outside the city gates (Cic. 
Verr. 566; Plaut. Zl. glor. ii. 46). In front of 
him went a herald bearing a tablet (¢é¢eZus - Suet., Cal. 
32) of condemnation, or he himself carried the airia 
(cp savis, Socr, HE 117; wlvagé, Euseb. HE v. 144; 
Aedxwpa, Soz. HE 117) suspended by a cord from his 
neck (Suet. Calig. 32; Domit. 10; Dio Cass. 543; 
Euseb. HE v. 144). On arrival at the place of execu- 
tion the cructarius was stripped of his clothing and 
laid on the ground upon his back. The cross-beam 
was then thrust under his head, and his arms were 
stretched out across it to the right and left and perhaps 
bound to the wood (cp Lucan, Phars. 6543 f Plin. 
HIN xxviii. 411), the hand being fastened by means 
of a long nail (cperueci figere, afigere). Already, before 
or after the arrival of the condemned (see Cic. Verr. 
v.66, and cp Polyb. i. 866; Diod. xxv.52; Jos. BJ 
vii. 64), the upright stake had been firmlyfastened in the 
ground. The cross-beam was then, with the help of 
ropes (cp perhaps Plin. AN xxix. 457) and perhaps 
of some other simple contrivance, raised to its place on 
the stake. Here it was hung provisionally, by a rope 
attached to its ends, on a firm nail or notch,’ whilst 
the body was placed astride the lower peg in the stake, 
and the legs bound. The beams were then probably 
bound and nailed together at the point of intersection. 
Nails like those already used for the hands would be 
employed to fix the feet (Lk. 2439; cp Plautus, A@ostel, 
ii.113; Just. Dial. chap. 97; Tert. Adv. Marc. 3:9, 
etc.), which were only slightly elevated above the 
ground. The nails were driven through each foot 
either in front, through the instep and sole, or at the 
side, through the tendo Achillis.2 The body remained 
on the cross until it decayed (Hor. Ep.i.1648 Lucan, 
Phars. 6543), or (from the time of Augustus) until it 
was given up to the friends of the condemned for burial 
(Quintil. Dect. 69; cp Jos. BJ iv.52). Soldiers were 
set to watch the crucified (Cic. Pro Radir. 411; Petron. 
Sat. 3; Quint. Deed. 69; Mt. 2766 Jn. 1923). Death 
resulted from hunger (Euseb. HE 88) or pain (Seneca, 
Ep. 101). To alleviate the latter the Jews offered the 
victim a stupefying draught (Mk. 1523 Mt. 2734 Bab. 
Sanh. f 43. Breaking of the legs (sxedoxorla; see 
§ 6) was a distinct form of punishment among the 
Romans (Seneca, De Jra 332; Suet. Aug. 67; cp, 
however, Origen on Mt. 2754). M. A. C. 
Modern realism takes an interest in these painful 
details which was unknown to primitive Christianity 
,and to the evangelists. From an 
archaeological point of view this may 
be iustified : hut it is necessary to point 
out that the evangelists are entirely indifferent to the 
archeology of the circumstances of the Passion. All 
indeed that they seem to care for is (1)the opportunity 
which the Cross gave for Christ to make fresh disclosures 
(in speech) of his wonderful character, and (2) the 
proofs which the Passion gave, as it appeared to them, 
of a ‘pre-established harmony’ between prophecy and 
the life of Jesus. When the éspupricpévos olvos (wine 
mingled with myrrh) or 8£os (vinegar) is mentioned, it 
is chiefly, we may presume, to suggest a connection 
with Ps. 6921.8 So the ‘casting lots’ doubtless fixed 


5. Evangelists 
point of view. 


1 Jeremy Taylor (Life of Christ) and Farrar (L2fe of Christ), 
assume that the body was nailed to a prostrate cross which was 
afterwards raised and fixed in its socket. Cp however, the 
expressions erucem: ascendere, in crucenz excurrere, avaBaivew 
émt tov ot., etc. 

2 See Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte, from which this 

art of the description is borrowed. For the two nails cp 

lautus, Mosted2, ii.113 and see Meyer. Others (Keim, Farrar, 
etc.) think that only one nail was used. 

3 This seems to be plain from the expression in Mt. 2734 
(WH and RV) ‘wine mingled with gall.’ The allusion is to 
Ps. 6921 (xoAy, ‘gall,’ would never have come in otherwise), 
and one rememhers that Ps. 22 (from which the ‘Eli, eli,’ etc., 
of Mt. 27 46 is taken) is a fellow psalm to Ps. 69. See also Lk. 
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itself in tradition because of the parallelism of Ps. 2218.4 
The only N T passages in which aclear trace of sympathy 
with the physical pains of Jesus is discernible are Lk. 
2244 and Heb. 57, especially the former. Here also 
great reserve is noticeable. Though Wetstein (V7, 
1751) quotes several ancient writers who state that 
sweat. in some circumstances, is really tinged with 
blood,? yet the early writer of Lk. 2243 £3 contents 
himself with saying that the sweat of Jesus in his 
agony was ‘as it were clots of blood’ {weet @pduor 
There is no evidence that ariy 
6. Jesus. of aluaros)., had formed the idea that Jesus 
died of a broken heart, as W. Stroud, 
M.D., supposed (Treatise on the Physical Cause of the 
Death € Christ, 1847)—certainly an idea for which 
many modern readers of the Gospel would be glad to 
find sufficient evidence. The hypothesis is based on 
Jn. 1934, where we read that ‘ one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced (@vufe) his side, and forthwith there came 
out blood and water.’ From a critical point of view, 
we can hardly say that the fact that Jesus received 
this wound after he had breathed his last is well 
established ; theorising upon it therefore, with a view 
to determine the cause of Jesus’ death, is excluded. 
We have reason to believe (see Orig. on Mt. 2754) that 
a lance wound was sometimes given to those who were 
crucified to accelerate death. The probability is (if the 
kernel of Jn. 1931-37 be accepted as historical) that the 
two malefactors first had their legs broken (crucifragium) 
and then received their coup de gréce by being pierced 
with a lance. This is not opposed to the literal 
interpretation of v. 34, for all that the evangelist denies 
is that the legs of Jesus were broken. That the state- 
ment of the ‘eye-witness’ (6 éwpaxds) has come down 
to us in its original form, cannot, however, safely be 
asserted, because of the impossibility of explaining the 
issuing of ‘blood and water’ from an internal source 
physiologically. Perhaps one may suppose that the 
writer of Jn. 1932-37 in its present form hasaccommodated 
the facts of tradition (the tradition attested by the ‘ eye- 
witness ’) to his theological needs. There isa theological 
commentary on the ‘ blood and water’ in 1 Jn. 578/f, 
where the + water’ and the ‘ blood’ have become, as it 
were, technical expressions for permanent supernatural 
channels of divine grace, though the commentary may 
to us (not to its first readers) be as obscure as the text. 


‘With regard to the hypothesis of Dr. Stroud (viz., that death 
was sudden from rupture of the heart, and that the blood and 
water were the separated clot and serum of theescaped blood in 
the pericardial sac, which the spear had pierced), it is sufficient 
to mention the invariable fact, of which this physician appears 
to have been ignorant, that the blood escaping into a serum 
cavity from rupture of a great organ, such as the heart 
(aneurysmal aorta) or parturient uterus, does not show the 
smallest tendency to separate into clot and serum (“blood ” and 
“water” as he takes it), hut remains thick, dark-red liquid 
blood. ‘The notion that the wound was on the left side is com- 
paratively late. It is embodied in some of the newer crucifixes, 
where the wound is placed horizontally about the fifth costal 
interspace; hut in most modern crucifixes, and probably in all 
the more ancient the wound is placed somewhat low on the 
right side. That) it was deep and wide, is inferred from the 
language of Jn., 282,, where Thomas is hidden to “reach hither 
thy hand and thrust it into my side” — namely the side of the 
spiritual body.” 

[The ordinary view of the motive of the soldier (Jn. 1934)— 
viz., that he wished to make sure of the death of Jesus—is of 
course a mere conjecture. If, therefore, the expression é£exév- 
Tyoay (=I, ‘they thrustthrough,’ in Zech. 1 2x0) will permit it, 
some may prefer to accept a new hypothesis that the wound 
inflicted by the lance was only aslight one. The author of this 
hypothesis thus explains it—En.] ‘May it not have been a 
thoughtless, rather than a brutal act, the point of the lance being 
directed at something on the surface of the body, perhaps a dis- 








23 36 and especially Jn. 1928 7, which allude to the same passage 
(the dupe of Jn. corresponds to the sis tyy Siar wov of the 
psalm). dos is most naturally rendered VINEGAR [¢.v.]} cp 
quotations in Wetstein. This too snits Ps, 69, 

1. This is not inconsistent with the fact that the second part of 
Mt. 2735 is wanting in the best MSS, and omitted by recent 
editors. See Jn. 1924. 

2 ‘Numerous more or less unauthentic modern instances have 
zlso been needlessly brought together.’ —c.c 

3 An early addition to the original text (WH). 
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CROW 


coloured wheal, bleb, or exudation, suchas the scourging (Mt. 
2726) might have left, or the pressure of the (assumed)ligature 
<uppomane the weight of the body might have produced? 

ater not unmixed with blood from some such superficial 
source is conceivable; hut blood and water from an internal 
source are a mystery.’—c, C, 


Apart from the references to the cross in the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are a few passages in which the 
ees cross is mentioned, or has been thought 
7. Biblical ‘i ane ‘ 
References. to be mentioned, in a manner which has 
the note of originality. 

1. If Sellin (Seruddadel, 106) were right in-reading 
Yim DVYYTN in Is. 539 we should get a striking though 
unconscious anticipation of the cross of Jesus in 
prophecy. It is this writer’s rather strange theory that 
ZERUBBABEL [g.v.], whom he idealjses in the light of 
Is. 53 and kindred passages, suffered impalement as the 
Jewish Messianic king. Unfortunatelythe sense of cross’ 
(oravpés) for in is justified neither by its etymology (see 
Ges.-Buhl} nor by usage. Taw means properly a 
tribal or religious sign, and is used in Ezek. 946 for a 
mark of religious import on the foreheacl (cp CUTTINGS, 
§ 6) and in Job 313s (ifthe text is right) for a signature. + 
No Jew would have used ym for gravpds, though, the 
crux commissa being in the shape of a T, the cross is 
often referred to by early Christian writers as the 
mystical Tau. 

2. Mt. 1038 ‘He that talteth not (o% AauBdve) his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me”; cp 
Lk. 1427 ‘doth not bear (od Baordter) his cross’; Mt. 
1624 ‘let him take up (dedrw) his cross’ (so Mk. 834 
Lk. 923). Two views are held: (1) lhat to take, or 
take up, or bear a cross was a proverbial phrase for 
undergoing a great disgrace, suggested by the sight of 
the Roman punishment of crucifixion; and (2) that 
though the substance of the saying may be due to Jesus 
himself, the form, as perhaps in many other cases, is due 
to the recasting of the saying by a later generation, 
possibly under the influence of the highly original 
phraseology of Paul. 

3. Gal. 220 xpisrg cuvecratpwuat; ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’ (cp614). It would be difficult to 
assert that this strong expression was suggested by any 
saying of Jesus; it has obviously arisen out of the 
previous statement, ‘through the law I died to the law.’ 
The crucifixion of Jesus is of slight interest to Paul as 
a mere historical event; it becomes all-important 
through the apostle’s mystical connexion with Christ. 
The crucifixion has an ideal as well as a real character, 
and the former gives a value to the latter (cp ADAM AND 
Eve, § 2}. On Gal. 313 see HANGING. T. Kc. 

See further Jesus, § 29 f,, and GOSPELS, §§ 12 14; also 
Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte ('93), 179 f-+ Keim, 
Jesu von Nazara, 3409 f- ; Meyer, Das Matthéus-Evan- 
gelium (Tthed., 1898), 488 £ ; Godet’s Commentary on 
Luke ; and, in particular O. Zéckler’s Das Kreuz Christi 
(1875; £T 1878). §S1-4M.A.C., §$ 5-7 T.K.C 


“CROW (kopwNu), Bar. 654. See RAVEN. 


CROWN. In considering the crown of the Hebrews 
the primary signification of the English word, and the 
- origin of the crown itself, must not 

be lost sight of. Originally crown, 
garland, fillet, chaplet, and diadem were hardly to be 
distinguished from one another. 

As to the form of the Israelite crown we have no 
certain information. The ancient Egyptian forms of 
the upper and lower country crowns, the one with high 
receding slope, the other bottle-shaped (see hieroglyphs 
in Ecypt, § 43 n.), are less to be thought of than the 
Assyrian truncated cone with its small pointed elevation 
rising in the centre. The latter was worn by the highest 
classes, and may well have been the head-dress of 

2 So RV, with most critics; hut the text of v. 34.4 is certainly 
in disorder (see Beer, ad doc.). “A ‘my sign’ (=‘ my signature’) 
is a most improbableexpression. Tg. and Vg. presuppose ‘NSA 
‘my desire.’ 
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1. Varieties 


CROWN 


Hebrew royalty. Another important variety was 
the DIADEM [g.v.], which was worn as a fillet (see 
TURBAN, I), or encircled the high imperial hat of 
Persian sovereigns. From this has probably been 
derived the high priest’s MITRE [g.v., 2]. The Persian 
hat is perhaps referred to in the late Heb. Aether (an 


Esth. Lxr 217 68 and perhaps Ps. 459 to) [Gra. Che. ], 
in Esth. d¢d6nua),1 and in the xidapis of 1 Esd. 36 (EV 
‘headtire’). The Hebrews must have been familiar 
with the ancient custom of distinguishing rulers by 
special forms of headgear ; but in the frequent allusions 

to the ceremonies of a royal accession 
2. Royal crown. coronation is mentioned only once— 
in the case of Joash (2K.11x2). See CORONATION. 
Besides the bracelets (nispyn so We.'s emendation 


see BRACELET), we see that the distinctive ornament 
worn by King Joash was the zézer 33. It means simply 


‘mark of separation orconsecration,’? and, originally, was 
perhaps nothing more than a fillet (WRS Rel. Sem. 
483 f.). In _post-exilic literature it forms part of the 
high priest's headdress (see MITRE, 3 4). its earliest 
use we are ignorant. It is true that according to 2 S. 
lro Saul’s zézer was transferred to his rival David; but 
we cannot be sure that the statement is historical. The 
representation that kings went into battle wearing their 
insignia need not be disputed ; but there is good ground 
for suspecting that the writer (who is an Ephraimite) is 
imaginative. See SAMUEL, i. § 4 (2). Nowack (7A 
1307) holds that Solomon was the first to introduce 
a royal crown. Certainly David did not have his son 
crowned (anxious though he was to have Solomon’s 
right popularly recognised : 1 K.133), and neither 
Absalom nor Adonijah went through the rite of corona- 
tion when claiming the throne; but it is remarkable 
that, when so much is said of Solomon’s throne (1 K. 
1028), nothing is hinted about a crown. That the 
‘dtarah (muy) was, at least for a limitecl period, the 
usual ornament of Jewish kings may be taken as certain. 
It is possible that this also was originally a diadem or 
fillet, although in Job3136 we read that it could be 
‘bound’ upon the head (-)y}, which suggests that it 
was a turban. In Cant.3uxr it represents the bride- 
groom’s (Hellenic?) garland.4 Not only does the 
‘dtarah, by a common metaphor, typify dignity and 
honour, but also in late passages its possession implies 
sovereignty and its loss is synonymous with the king’s 
degradation. A case of the former is Ps. 213 [4], * Thou 
settest a crown (my) of fine gold on his head’ (oré@avoy 
éx AlBov ryutov); of the latter, Ezek. 21 26[32], * Remove 
the mitre (naam xldapes), and take off the crown (muy 
orépavos).' Here we may follow Smend and Bertholet 
in explaining both mitre and crown of the voyad insignia: 
Zedekiah is to be stripped of all his dignity. For the 


2 It is in Esther, too, that the decoration of the horse with the 
king’s crown is most clearly associated with the royal dignity 
(contrast Estb. 68 with 1 K..133). Seealso CuapLet. In later 
Hebrew 4p became the ordinary word for crown. It is used 
in the phrase ‘the crown of the law,’ a precious crown-shaped 
ornament of he scrolls of the Pentateuch, also of the crowns 
on certain Hebrew letters and in the famous Mishnic sentence 
Aboth 429), ‘There are three crowns: the crown of Tor: 

Law), the crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty; but 
the crown of a g name excels them.’ Lagarde (Gesaz. 
Abhandl. WT 13.15) regards yn3 as a Persian loan-word; hut 
the root is common in Hebrew. As in most other words for 
crown, the root-meaning must he ‘to encircle. 

2 G uses different words for 47}, In 2 S.1z0 it has BaciAeor 
[BA], dd8yua [LJ in Ex.296 wéradoy, whilst in 2 K.1112 the 
word is leftuntranslated (cégep [B], e¢ep [A]; but éyéacpa.[L]). 
In the last-mentioned place the Targum and Pesh. have 


nova MLSs. 


3 Thenius refers to Layard, Nineveh, fig. 18. Rameses put 
on a distinguishing ornament when he went against the Khita 
(Brngsch, Cosch. Ag. 499). 

«4 The my which David captured(z $. 1230)belonged to the 
icblof the Ammonites (see Ammon, 8). For the Talmudic view 
on this and other passages connected with royal and priestly 
crowns, see Leopold Léw s excellent essay ‘ Kranz und Krone* 
in his Ges, Schr. 3407. 
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CRUCIFIXION 


priestly my (cp Ecclus. 4512), see MITRE; and for 
other Heb. words to designate distinguished head-gear, 
see DIADEM, TURBAN, 

Crowns or garlands were worn by brides (Ezek. 1612 
nyspa nyey) and by bridegrooms (Is. 6110 axp, RV 

3. Bride- garland).1 The ‘oilofjoy’ (id.,v. 3) recalls 

z ;, the royal anointing (see CORONATION), and 
it may be that the bridegroom wore a chaplet 
as king of the festival. Delitzsch thinks that 
the bridegroom’s 2’ é was a turban. Solomon (Cant. 
311) is represented as wparing a diadem or ‘d/drah on 
the day of his’ espousals (cp CANTICLES, § 9). In 
the time of Vespasian the bridegroom’s chaplet was 
abandoned (Mish. Sofak 914). In the Middle Ages 
the Jews resumed the use of wreaths for brides. 

Josephus asserts that after the return from the exile 
Aristobiilus, eldest son of Hyrcanus I., was the first to put 

© adiadem on his head’ (Oeddypec, Ant. 
aang st exilic, xiii, 111). From Zech. 69-15, however, 
6° i+ would appear that Zechariah was 
directed to select from the exiles’ gifts enough gold and 
silver to make crowns (nityy) or a crown (nny, We., 
Now.) for Zerubbabel.2__ Josephus was perhaps thinking 
solely of the Hasmonzean kings ; those priest-kings wore 
‘buckles of gold’ on their shoulders, not crowns on 
their heads (1 Macc. 1089 1444, wédpryv xpucjv ; see 
BUCKLE, 3). The Talmud thinks that Hyrcanus, the 
‘second David,’ wore two separate crowns, one royal 
and one priestly (Aédd. 66 a); and Josephus reports 
a present to this king of a golden crown from Athens 
(crépavos, Ant, xiv. 85). 

The Gr, grépavos, which properly denotes the badge 
of merit as distinct from d:ddyua the badge of royalty 
(see DIADEM), is frequently used by & to represent 
mey; but the distinction between diddnuo, and srépavos 
was not consistently observed in Hellenistic Greek. 

In the N T orépavos is used of the garlands given to 
the victors in games (1 Cor. 925; cp 2 Tim. 2s), of the 
ornaments worn by the ‘ elders,’etc. in the visions of the 
Apocalypse(Rev. 441062 97 1414[here, the Sonof Man]}, 
and of Jesus’ crown of thorns. The last perhaps affects 
the Romanrather than the Jewish idea as to the symbolism 
of the crown ; but Judzean ideas on such matters must by 
that date have been assimilated to the Roman. 

InRV x Macc. 1029 1135133739 2 Macc. 144(ordpavos) 
‘crown’ (AV ‘crown tax’) refers to a ‘ fixed money pay- 
ment like the Roman @urwe coronarium (Cic. in Pison. 
ch. 37), in room of the wreath or crown of gold which 
at one time it was customary, and even obligatory, for 
subject peoples to present as a gift of honour (cp 2 
Macc. 144 and § 2 above) to the reigning king on 
certain occasions* (Camb. Bib. ad 1 Macc. 1029); see 
TAXATION. 

On the zér of the altar (Ex. 303f 8726 7. EV ‘crown,’ 
RV=8. ‘rim’ or ‘moulding.’), see ALTAR, § 11; on 
that of the ark (25. 2511 372), see ARK, § 13; and on 
that of the table of shewbread ’ (2b. 2524 f. 3711 f.), see 
ALTAR, § 10. @ renders by kupdtioy .orperrév and 
orepavn. 

See CHAPLET, MITRE, TURBAN ; and cp GOLD. 

I. A,—S, A. C. 

CRUCIFIXION. See Cross. 

CBUSE. 1. The cruse of mater (MMIBY, sappdhath) 
which stood by Saul’s head when he was surprised by 
David (1S, 261141216 : cp 1 K. 196) was probably a 
small water-jar of porous clay like the ’dr7& (vulgar 
pronunciation, 477%) of the modern Syrians and 
Egyptians. The porosity of the clay enables the 
water to be kept cool if the 47% is placed in a draught. 

1 The reading is difficult. Many follow Hitzig and read >>» 
for }y3° (/sa., SBOT 110): ‘like a bridegroom who orders 


his ’coronal.’ Crowns, it may he added, are still used in the 
marriage rites of the Greek Church. ; 
2 The MT assigns Zechariah ‘scrown to Joshua thehigh priest; 
bh can hardly bemaintained (see ZerueBaser, and‘cpkimhi 
00.) 
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CUCKOW 


The same vessel was used by the poor to hold oil (cp 
1 K.17x2 14 16, where it is distinguished from the 
larger 73 or water-jar [EV ‘pitcher’] in which the 
household supply was fetched from the well [Gen. 
24347 © védpia)). 

In 1 K.17 &c., in 196 and in Judith 105, & uses the word 


xapéxys, also written xapdens, Which, if from «éyaw, would 
suggest the shape of the Roman ampudla. 


2. The cruse of honey which Jeroboam’s wife took as 
part of her present to Ahijah (1 K. 143} was the 4a2d2 
or earthenware bottle (see BOTTLE). The Greek trans- 
lators (@ 4" Aq.) render by ordéuvos, a wine-jar, which, 
it is interesting to note, is also used by @®4F™ for the 
sinsenech (EV ‘ pot of manna’) laid up in the sanctuary 
(Ex. 1633). This cruse or jar of manna was of earthen- 
ware according to the Targum, but of gold according 
to & (Loc. cit.). 

3. The cruse (nonby, bdploxy) of 2K. Qeof, used by 
Elisha to hold salt, was probahly a flat dish or plate 
rather than a bottle or jar (cp ands, 2Ch. 3513 [@ cal 
eb0dH0n]; nnby in 2K. 2113 6 dddBaorpos [B], 7d 
éddBaorpor [A}, r& rvéidv [L], PAN). 

4. On the crnse (4 d\dBaorpos ; AV Box, 2) of Mt. 
267, etc., strictly a jar or phial of alabaster, usually 
pear-shaped or pyramidal (Pliny, HN 956). see 
ALABASTER. A.R. S.K. 


CRYSTAL. There can be little doubt that rock 
crystal is intended by the xpvoradXos of Rev. 211x : glass 
is represented by tados (see GLASS). Theophrastus 
(54) reckons crystal among the pellucid stones used for 
engraved seals. In modern speech we apply the term 
crystal (as the ancients apparently did) to a glass-like 
transparent stone (commonly of a hexagonal form) of 
the flint family, the most refined kind of quartz. 

In @ xptoradXos represents— 

a. Tp ‘frost’ or ‘ice,’ perhaps even in Ezek. 1 22.1 

4. MAN [aay] (is.5422, EV} ’carbuncles’), — thatis, 
* stones of fire’ (cp Ass. aban 2Sitz, ‘stone of fire’= 
fipindu), on an assumed derivation from mrp, ‘to kindle’ 
(lit. by rubbing) : bence the rendering of Aq. Al0. Tpura- 
vioy.od, Sym. Theod. [Al0.} yhupis, Vg. dapides sculptos 
[scalptos]. LXX and Pesh. have xpuordQov (mp?). 

C. nba, EV ‘bdellium’ Nu. 117 (cp Field, Hemp.). 

ad, twp, EV ‘vapour’ (Ps.1488). 

For Job 2917+ AV (mmzt), RV § glass’; see GLASS. 

wear, gabi¥ (Job282z8; RV ‘crystal,’ AV ‘pearls’), 
is of obscure origin; cp perhaps Ass. gaddSu, ‘be thick, 
massive.” 

The RV ‘crystal’ finds support in the Heb. wraabs, ‘hail’ 
(on the relation of meanings see BDB, s.v. y»33), and possibly 
intheTarg. pons (Lag. also PSNA=SPpvgor, obvizume [Dan.105 
2Ch.8 5 Vg.3 cp Ovnir}), which, like Ar. Pers. 322/azu (the 


word is slightly transposea), means ‘crystal or even ‘ glass,’ as 
well as beryl.” Blau understands ‘ glass pearls.’ 


, ©®XAC transliterates yaBes and so Theod. yafis 5 the Pesh. 

is too paraphrastic to be of any use; and jrepypyéva [Sym.] 

| | Ne) [Syr. Hex., mg. fuaroad] are appellatives 

derived from MEX y33, ‘to heap up, nwa, ‘heap,’ “hill.” 
CUB (135), Ezek. 305 RV; AV CHUB (g.v.). 


CUBIT. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The common term is TN, *azz7ah (prop. length of fore-arm? 
see BDB; Ass. asznzatie, ayy in the Siloam inscription [5,/]), 
Gen.G13; cp WN, ‘an ordinary cubit’ (Dt. 311) nvON 
nbd) NZ one handbreadth longer than the usual cubit (Ezek. 
40 5), etc. 

“D1, gomed, Judg. 316t seems to he a short cubit; so Jewish 
tradition; see Moore, /BL 12 104 {’931. 

The NT term is rqxvs, Mt. 627 LK. 1225. 


CUCKOW, RV ‘seamew’ (BYTY ; Adpos [BAFL] ; 


1 Hitz. and Co. delete terrible,’ gpg (so GBA, but not GQ 
Vg. Pesh.). It is of course possible that we should read rmp$ 
cp 6. 


CUCUMBERS 


Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14x5+), is mentioned among unclean birds. 
It cannot be identified with certainty. ‘1be Heb. root 
probably signifies leanness; thus the kindred word 
npnw, Jakhépheth (cp Ar. sukdf}, denotes consumption 
or phthisis. There is no settled Jewish tradition ; hut 
@ and Vg. are very likely right in understanding some 
kind of aquatic bird, perhaps the tern (Sternafuviatilis, 
FFP, 135). The AV ‘cuckow’ comes from the Geneva 
Bible. 


Two species of cuckoo spend the summer in Palestine -Cuculys 
canorus, the widely-spread common cuckoo, which returns from 
its winter quarters towards the end of March; and the great 
spotted cuckoo, Coccystes glandarius, which arrives rather 
earlier. Canon Tristram enumerates nine species of tern belong- 
ing to two genera found in Palestine, some of which are plentiful 
along the sea coasts and around the inland waters, especially 
in winter. The shearwater, Pinus, is another identification 


suggested for the Sakaph. P, yelkouanus, an_inhahitant of 
the Mediterranean and other seas has acquired the name of 
‘ame damnée’ from the French-;peaking inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, its restless habits having given rise among the 
Mohammedan population to the notion that it is the corporeal 
habitation of lost souls. N. M. —A E.S. 


CUCUMBERS (DONwYP, Rissa im i CIKYAL [-yo 
BL], Nu. 115+) and Garden of Cucumbers (1/219, 
mipséh ; C1KYHPATON, Is. 18 Bar. 670[69}{). Forms 
analogous to the word rendered ‘cucumber’ occur in 
Arabic, Aramaic, Ethiopic, Assyrian, and Carthaginian ; 
and probably Gr. gtxty? is the same word with the first 
two consonants transposed.? It is thus known that what 
is meant is some kind of gourd, cucumber, or melon, 
perhaps primarily Cucumis Chate, L. (Low, 330), which 
is now regarded as a variety of the melon (Cucumis 
Afelo; see Hasselqnist, /ter Palest. 491). 

The cucumber itself, Cucumds sativus, originated in NW. 
India, and certainly the Sanscrit name soxzasa looks strikingly 
like oéxvas. It seems clear that the cucumber reached the 
Mediterranean region pretty early. De Candolle (On Pi. 
Cult. 212) says that there is no evidence that it was known in 
ancient Egypt ; this, however, applies equally to the melon (208). 

népp (for pxvpp) is simply “place of cucumbers’ ; 
Ar. and Syr. have similar words with the same 
meaning. Cp Foon, § 5. N. M.—W, T. T.-D. 


CUMMIN (3 ; KYMINON, cyminum, Is. 282527 
Mt. 2323+} is the seed of an umbelliferous herbaceous 
plant (Cuminurneyminum, L.) which is used as a condi- 
ment with different kinds of food. A native of the 
Mediterranean region,? it was from an early period 
largely spread over W. Asia.# The Heb. name, which 
is of unknown origin, is found also in Arab., Syr., 
Eth., and Carthaginian, and has passed into Greek. 
Latin, and many modern languages, including English. 

Cummin is often referred to by ancient writers. Thus two 
early Greek comedians include it in lists of condiments (Meineke, 
378 437); Dioscorides (361) and Pliny (2014[57]) descri? e its 
medicinal properties, the latter noticing especially its effect in 
producing paleness — referredto by Horace (#4. i, 19 18, ‘exsangue 
cuminum ’) and by Persius (v. 55, ‘pallentis grana cumini’). 

The mention of the seed in Mt. 2823 as a trifling 
object on which tithe was rigidly imposed by the 
Pharisees reminds us of the Greek use of kuptvomplorys 

‘cummin-sawer’) for a niggard or skinflint (Arist. 
Eth. N. iv.139). In Is. 2827, where Yahwe’s varied 
discipline of Israel is illustrated by the care and dis- 
cfimination with which the husbandman performs his 
appointed task, it is noticed that finer grains, cummin 
and np (see FITCHES), are threshed with staff and rod, 


the heavier treatment by the threshing wain being re- 
served for coarser seeds. N. M. 

CUN (}13), 1Ch.188RV; AV Cuun. 

CUNNING WORK, CUNNING WORKMAN. The 
‘cunning workman,’ avin, is distinguished from the 
‘ craftsman ’—vjq—in Ex. 3535 3823, and the recur- 
rence of the phrase agin ney in connection with certain 


1 Theophrastus has eéevog and oexvn; according to Fraas the 
former was the cucumber, the latter the melon. 

2 SoGes. Thes. s.v.; Lag. Avnt, St, 1975. Mitth. 2356. 

3 Bentham, and Hooker, Gen. PZ, 1 926, 

4 Dioscorides knows it chiefly in Asia Minor. 
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textile fabrics (Ex.261 3: 28615 36835 3938 [P]} sug- 
gests some specialised meaning (see EMBROIDERY).4 

G usually has tpdvrys or bhavrds 5 Vg. usually polymitarius 
or opus polymitarium, the work of the damask weaver (see 
WeavinG). AVmg. (Ex.261), perhaps less accurately, has 
“embroiderer’ (see EMBROIDERY). On the other hand, the 


‘cunning work’ (naw WD) of Ex. 314 353233 35 2 Ch. 2 14[13] is 
mainly that of the metal worker and jeweller >in 2 Ch. 2615 it 
is that of the military engineer. 

CUP. The seven Hebrew and Greek words rendered 
‘cup’ in EV can he but imperfectly distinguished; see, 
however, FLAGON, GOBLET, MEALS, POTTERY; also, 
on Joseph’s divining cup, DiviINaTION, § 3 [3], 
JosePH; and on the ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Cor. 1026), 
EUCHARIST, PASSOVER. 

The figure of a wine-cup occurs frequently to 
express the éffect, whether cheering (Ps.285) or the 
reverse,’ of providential appointments. 


Sp sare Theprophets being primarilymessengers 
Applications. oF woe, the second of these applications 
predominates. In the NT the figure describes the suffer- 


ings willingly accepted by Christ and his followers (Mt. 
2022 f. 2639, etc.), and is used in the older Jewish sense 
in Revelation (e¢.g., 1410 1619). Nowhere does the term 
‘cup’ stand by itself in the sense of ‘ destiny’ ; the use 
described above never produced what may be called 
a technical sense of pig, ‘cup.’ In Ps. 116 165 it is 
a second giz, meaning ‘appointment, destiny,’ from 

DDJ= nw, ‘to number, to determine,’ that is used. 

he portion of my (or their) cup’ should be ‘my (or 
their) destined portion.” No one can drink ‘fire and 
brimstone,’ nor can ‘cup’ and ‘lot’ stand as parallel 
expressions. From the list of passages we designedly 
omit Ps. 11613 ; ‘liftup the cup of salvation’ should be 
‘lift up the ensign of victory’ (reading py; see ENSIGN). 


For ’aggtin, ja&, Is. 2224 EV, see Bason, t_ For Jer. 355, 
3°23, gabid‘, Joseph’s silver divining cup, Gen. 4421216 f, see 
above. For the bowls upon the golden candlestick (Ex. 2531 7 
87 17 _ 7-1) see CanpLestick, § 2. For pig, 24s, the common 
term (Gen. 4011, etc.), see MEALS, $12. For Jer. 5219, M730, 
méenakkith (AV ‘cup’), and Jer. 52x19, 0, saf& (RV ‘cup’), 
see Bason, 4. For Nu. 47 RV, x Ch. 2817 EV, nivp, keséwoth, 
see FLacon. The NT term is rorjprov (in G for £08), Mt. 23 25 
26 27, etc. 

CUPBEARER (17319, lit. ‘ one who gives to drink’ ; 
ornoyooc). In Eastern courts, where the fear of intrigues 
and plots was never absent, cuphearers were naturally 
men whose loyalty was above suspicion; they frequently 
enjoyed the sovereign’s confidence, and their post was 
one of high importance and honour (so, eg., at the 
court of Cambyses, Her. 334; cp Marquart, PAélologus, 
55229). The only reference to cupbearers in Israel is 
in the unique chapter describing Solomon’s court, 1 K. 
105 (edvot7xous [L])=2Ch.94. Elsewhere cupbearers 
are spoken of in connection with Egypt (Geu. 401-23 
419), Shushan (Neh. 111 edvodyos [BN*]}, and Nineveh 
(Tob.122). It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
the Assyrian RABSHAKEH [¢.v.] has nothing to do with 
* cupbearer.” 

In Gen. 4c, EV ‘butler’? O°pwam21, ‘chief butler’ (402 
dpxtorvoxdos [APL]. Inv. 13G aptly uses dpxtorvoxoia where 
the Hebrew has {, ‘position, office.’ With reference to Neh. 


lrz it is worth noticing that Nehemiah was only one of the 
cupbearers to Artaxerxes (not the cupbearer, cp Be.-Rys.). 
46, finds a reference to male and female cuphearers in Eccles, 
28 (NAW) AWW, otvoxdov [-ovs N“FA] Kal oivoxdas); but see 
Eccvesiastes, §2. The chance allusion in Jos. Ant. xvi. 81 
shows that at the court of Herod (as was also the case in 
Assyria) the cuphearers were eunuchs (@’s ebvodyos above may, 
of course, he nothing more than an error). See, generally, 
MEALS, § 11 end. 


CURDS (FN91}), Is. 7r5 RV™E- 
CURSE. See BLESSINGS AND CuRsINGs, BLAS- 


1 Cp Fr. génie, applied in a specialised sense to civil and 
military exg7meering (ingentum), and the Eng. engine. 

2 Ps. 603 [51758 [9] Is.51 17 Jer. 25 15-17 49 12 Lam. 492 Ezek, 
2332-34; cp also Jer. 51 7 Zech. 122, 
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See MILK. 


CURTAIN 


PHEMY, BAN, COVENANT; and cp URiImM AND 
THUMMIM. 

On DN, Zérent (Mal. 46 [824], etc.), see especially Bak. 
On nyinw, sebhi' ah, Is. 6515 (RVmg. prefers OATH [g.0.]}; 


nbs in Nu, 521(RVmg. ‘adjuration ’}; abyn inbxn Lam. 365], 


MIND, Dt. 2820 (RV ‘cursing ’}; abd 2P, KardBepa, Rev. 223 
(RVing. # anything accursed’), and carapa, Gal. 31023, see BLESS- 
INGS AND CURSINGS. 


CURTAIN. For Ex. 261 #, etc. 
Nu. 3 26[3:], etc, (J; more usually *hanging’ in AV, gener- 
ally ‘screen’ in RV), see TABERNACLE. pa (xapdpa ® Is. 
40 22H), RVYmg ‘gauze,’ is properly infin, of apy ‘to he fine or 
thin.’ The heavens are likened to a fine gauzy expanse. The 
rendering ‘curtain’ is loose, and is due, no doubt, to the use of 

nyry in the parallel Ps. 1042, 

CUSH. 1. A (non-Semitic) people called Kaiie is 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions as dwelling in 
P the border country between N. Elam 
1. Babylonian. and Media. Sennacherib (Tayl. Cyl. 
164 #; KB 187) describes this region as ‘difficult to 
traverse, and as not subjugated by any of his pre- 
decessors. In fact, it was a conquering race that 
dwelt there. To it belonged the dynasty which ruled 
over Babylonia for nearly six centuries—a lengthened 
rule, the consequence of which was the infusion of 
a large KaS&ite element into the population of Baby- 
lonia. especially S. Babylonia, which might fitly be 
called the land of Ka&. It is this KaS or KoS (whence 
MT’s Kas)! thnt is intended in Gen. 108, where 
NIMROD [¢.v.] is called the son of Cush. That the 
Babylonian Ka is meant in Gen. 213 as the passage 
now stands, is much less easy to make out (see PARA- 
DISE), while to hold with Winckler (A T Untersuch, 
146 f} that Isaiah refers to the S. Babylonian Ka in 
the difficult prophecy, Is. 18, can be rendered possible 
only by somewhat improbable textual criticism and 
exegesis. 


Wi,’s result (1892) is that the embassy mentioned by Isaiah 
is that of Merodach-baladan to Hekate in 720 B.C., and his 
strongest argument is that ‘the streams of Cush’ in 18x is not 
applicable to the kingdom of Ethiopia, which had hut one 
stream, the Nile. The answer is that the geographical know- 
ia e of the writer was naturally hut small, ee that the island 

feroé, to which the residence of the Ethiopian kings was 
Parcs after ‘l‘aharka’s time, is formed by the union of the 
Nile, the Athara, and the Blue Nile. On grounds independent 
of Wi,’s hypothesis, the words wioind “yD WYN are correctly 
held to he a late interpolation. (See further Che. and Haupt 
in Isaiah, Heb. -) 


2. The question of the existence of an Arabian Cush 
has passed into a new phase since the discevery by 
Winclcler (.Musri, 9 [('98]} of a N. 

* Arabian land of Ku& contiguous to the 
N. Arabian Musr or Musri, and together with it forming 
the region called Melubha (see MizRarm, § 2b). The 
land being known as Kus (=vay) to the Assyrians, we 
cannot avoid a re-examination of the more difficult OT 
passages in which yyy (Cush) or yi9 (Cushi) occurs. 


Referring first to the Pentateuch ‘and reserving the 
complicated question arising out of Gen. 213 for sub- 
sequent consideration, we see at once (a)how probable 
it is that in the list of names in Gen, 106 Cush is an 
Arabian and not an African country; for none of the 
eleven names in Gen. 1067 can be supposed to be 
African except Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Seba, and of 
these Mizraim (read rather Mizrim) has been claimed 
elsewhere for Arabia, while Pur [g.v.}] is at any rate 
not Libya, and Seba (x39), which resists all attempts 
to localise it in Africa, may well be suspected to be 
only another form of Sheba (x20i)—Z.e., the well-known 


Arabian Sabeeans, It is true Sheba appears in v, 7 as 
a son of Raamah; but no objection can be based 
upon that. The same name probably fixed itself in 
slightly different forms in different localities, and in Ps. 
72:0 we even find yop (which has intruded into the 


(ayrr), and 


2. Arabian, 


T Unless we suppose the vocalisation Ki (yjp) to he produced 
by the confusion of the Babylonian and the African ys5, 
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(Possibly Shéba, x2 should 
everywhererather beSéba, xa.) This conclusion greatly 


reduces the error committed by the redactor of Gen. 10 
in inserting wu. 8 r0-z5 184-19 (which belong to J) between 
vu, 67. and wv, 20 (which belong to P); for the popu- 
lation of the Babylonian land of Ka8, to which Nimrod 
belonged, was largely formed by the immigration of 
*Chaldzean' tribes (n> w3) whose home was probably 
in E. Arabia. If KaS be taken, not ethnically but 
geographically, as a designation of the Arabian home 
of the ancestors of a large part of the people of S. 
Babylonia, it was not incorrect to regard Nimrod as 
related to the Cnsh mentioned in ¥% 6f (ForJ’s view 
see NIMROD, Mizraim.) 

(4} In Nu. 111 (E)we hear of ‘ the Cushite woman’ 
whom Moses had married. In Ex.2162x (J) his wife 
Zipporah is represented as a Midianite. A northern 
locality for Midianites is probable even without the very 
doubtful passage rt K. 11x18 (cp HADAD, 3). There 
is no necessity to follow Wellhausen in his excision of 
the whole of Nu.1214; at any rate ‘the Cushite 
woman’ comes from an early source. See MoOsEs, 

(c} On 28. 182r see Cusu, 3. 

(dye, 7) Is. 203 433 4514, see MIZRAIM. 

(g)Am. 97. Who are the pip ‘ya? Hardly the 


‘children of the Ethiopians’ (EV). “What evidence 
have we that the Ethiopians were regarded with con- 
tempt in Amos’s time? Probably the prophet looked 
nearer home, and saw the misery inflicted on the Arabian 
Cush by some great mischance in war (cp Wi., of. 
cit, 8). 

(4) Hab. 37, waz should 
perhaps become yj3, Ciish; at any rate, N. Arabian 
peoplesaremeant in both parts of theverse. SeeCusHAN. 

(i)Job 717. It is quite possible to read pyna or 
ow, Cushi{yijm (Che. /Q& 4575) for onw3 (EV 
« Chaldeans’ [g.v.]), which is not without difficulty, and 
to explain this of the N. Arabian Cushites, who must 
at any rate be referred to. 

(/) In 2 Ch. 2116 we hear of ‘ Cushites’ beside the 
Arabians (cp ARABIA), a reminiscence of whose pre- 
datory raids probably underlies the distorted tradition 
of ‘Zerah the Cushite’ (see ZERAH) in 2 Ch. 149% 

(k) Ps. 837[8]}. »iy ‘awroy, ‘with the inhabitants ot 
Tyre,’ should be ya) 32, ‘Musri and Cush’; a 


similar emendation is required in Ps. 874. The com- 
bination of Philistines and Tyrians, Tyrians and Ethi- 
opians, presented in MT, is extremely improbable. 

(Besides Wi. AZusri 2 [AZDVG, 1898], cp Glaser, 
Skigze, 23268) 

3. Egyptian. See ETHIOPIA. T.K. Cc. 

CUSH (YD, yoyclel: [BNAR], chus? [Vg.], WP 
{Tg.]} a Benjamite (Ps.7, heading). The text, how- 
ever, is corrupt. 


Cushi (@ al.) is a very Aes conjecture (see Cusut, 3). No 
doubt ‘ Cush’ should he “Kish* (see Tg.), and the text should 


run opoyya wpa: +: virrby. The missing name was 
either Mordecai (Esth. 25 5 cpChe. Os 229 /) or, perhaps more 
probably, SHIME! (g.v., 1c), a member of the clan of Kish (so 
Kay, Che. ?s,(2}), In the former case, David was supposed to 
he speaking“in the name of Mordecai * +i in the latter, the curses 
of Shimei are the supposed occasion of the psalm. 


. CUSHAN (93; at6iotrec [BX °bAQ], €0, 
[N*]), Hab.87'. The name should mean ‘(a clan) 
belonging to Cush,’ on the analogy of Ithran, Kenan, 
Lotan (but see Cusn, i. § 2%). It is at any rate 
parallel to Midian, This agrees with OT passages 
which appear to place the Midianites in N. Arabia, 
where, according to the evidence produced by Winckler, 
there’was a region known to the Assyrians as Kts 
or Cush. See CUSH, i. 2; MIDIAN. 


CUSHAN”RISHATHAIM RV; AV_ Chushan- 
tishathaim (DYN JWAd, ze, ‘Cushan of double 
wickedness’). 


text) as a variant to x2 


>the tents of Cushan.’ 


1 Ps. 7 was a Purim psalm. 
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The versions have : Xoveapoadaiy [BA], -ovpecapwé [L] [not 
original] 5 Vet. Lat., Chwsarsaton ; Naples Synopsis, Xovoap- 
cabwy [sic] ; Jos. Xoveapoafov [gen.]; Vg. Chusan Rasathain = 
(see Mez, Die Bibed des Jos. 11 5 Lagarde, Septuag. Studien, 
ee es) 

The name of a king of Aram (MT ARAM-NAHARAIM 
[g.u.] a very rare expression), who is said to have 
oppressed the Israelites after their con- 

1. The story. quest of Canaan for eight years, till 
Othniel ben Kenaz overthrew him (Judg. 37-11). The 
story of this oppression and deliverance is introduced as 
a typical illustration of the edifying theory of Israelitish 
history put forward in Judg. 211-19, and was wanting in 
the pre-Deuteronomic book of heroic stories which forms 
the basis of our JUDGES (g.v., §§ 35). Hence we are not 
surprised that it presents none of the characteristics of 
narratives founded upon genuine popular traditions, 
and that only two assertions emerge out of the phrases 
of which it mainly consists—viz., that the land of Israel 
was conquered by an early Aramzan king, and that 
the Israelites were delivered by the Judahite (Kenizzite} 
hero Othniel. These assertions, however, are contra- 
dictory. Even in the early time of David the clans 
of Judah had but a slight connection with Israel, and 
in the time of Debérah’s insurrection, it appears, they 
stood entirely aloof from the Israelites (see Judg. 5). 
It is historically impossible that the Judahite clan of 
Othniel could have played the glorious part ascribed 
to it in the story. Budde (Ri.Sa. 95), therefore, 
while admitting that the oppression of Cushan-rishathaim 
may conceivably rest on a traditional basis, rejects 
Othniel’s championship. The editor of Judges, he re- 
marks, belonged no doubt to the tribe of Judah, and 
took a pleasure in giving it a representative among the 
‘judges.’ Similarly Wellhausen and Stade. 

It is more probable, however, that the whole trouble 
is caused by an error in the text. 

There is some reason to think that the true reading of @ in 
Judg. 3$10is . . . Xoveapradan Baciréws (Bactrdca) Suplas 

note the position of worap@y in v. 8 and see 

2. Probable (Field’s ex, on v. 10).4 Even apart from this, 
origin Of it is not too hold to emend pyx, ‘Aram,’ into 
the name. p+, Edom (as in 2 K. 166), aud to omit p47 
€ De gloss (with Gritz, Ke), ihat Otel 

the Kenizzite should he the deliverer of Judah from the 
Edomite tyranny is only natural. Observe that the next 
oppressors are the Moahites. Whether we may go on to 
correct Rishathaii into Rosh-hat-temani ‘the chief of the 
Temanites,’ with Klost. (Gesch. 122), and to’ work into this para- 


graph the isolated passage 136 by prefixing ?!, “and he smote,’ 
is problematical. It seems to the present writer enough to read, 
for Dnyy» ‘init YIND, ‘from the land of the Temanites,’ 
which is the description attached to the name of the Edomite 
king Hushawm in Gen. 36 34. The letters became partly defaced, 
and an editor wittily read onywn, Itis very possible, too, that 


the name ]#13 (Cushan) is a corruption of DYN (avn) Husham 
(cp Klost. 119). The writer was at a loss for a name, and took 
one from the'list of Edomite kings. Husham’s son Hadad was 
a great warrior (y, 35); it was natural to make the father equal 
tdhim in this respect. Whether we may suppose that the editor 
to whom we are indebted for ‘ Cushan-rishathaim, king of Aram- 
naharaim,’ had in his mind Kassite (Cushite) incursions such 
as some scholars connect with. Nimrop and ZERAH (g9¢.%); 
which might be loosely stated to have proceeded from ‘Aram- 
naharaim, may he doubted. For a different view of the origin 
of the story as given in MT see Moore (/udges, 88.4), who 
thinks that we,have here a distortion of the tradition of a raid 
of Midianitish Cushites’ into Judah. 

Those who prefer to take the book of Judges as it 
< stands, without applying critical methods, 
3. Other |, t t hypoth ti 
theories. ave WO Teen ypotheses respecting 
* Cushan-rishathaim to choose from. 

Prof. M‘Curdy (Hist. Proph. Mon. 1230; cp 221) thinks that 
the ‘whole land’ (of Canaan) may have been subdued by the 
Avameans, who, during the enfeeblement of Assyria, had re- 
occupied the land of Mitani, the Eqyptian Naharina, which 
includes W. Mesopotamia (see A P(2} 359), some time before 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser I. (zx20 B.c.). In the ease with 
which the asserted conquest of the strong cities of Canaan was 
effected hy the Aramzeans, in the name Cushan-rishathaim, and 
in the championship of a Kenizzite or Judahite hero, he-finds no 
difficulty. Prof. Sayce, too, in his ingenious defence of a 





1 GB has in v. 8Xoveapaadiy, Baciréws woTapav Supias, and 
in v.10 X, B. Supics rorapay. 
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non-critical view of the narrative (Crviz. AZon, 297-300), makes 
no remark on the name of Israel’s oppressor, and holds Othniel 
to have been the deliverer of *S. Palestine’ from the tyranny of 
the army of the king of Mitani at the time of the iovgsion of 
Egypt by the N. peoples somewhere about 1210 Bc. (reign of 
Rameses IIJ.), The imaginativeness of Prof. Sayce’s statements 
respecting the king of Mitani’s movements has been pointed 
out by Driver (Coztemp. Kev, 65420 7 ['94]). In fact, the state- 
ment that the king of Mitani ‘participated in the southward 
movement of the peoples of the N.,’ but ‘lingered on the way,’ 
and presumably ‘sought to secure that dominion in Canaan 
which had belonged to some of his predecessors " has no monu- 
mental evidence in its favour. If tradition had preserved the 
memory of any incident in the great migration of the N. 
peoples, would it not have been the desolation of the land of 
Amur (N. Palestine) caused by the N. peoples themselves? It 
should be added that Stade (Gesch. 169) positively denies that 
there_is any basis of tradition in the story, and both Budde 
and G. F. Moore (whose treatment of Judg. 37-11 is thoroughly 
good) are half inclined to agree with him. Stade, however, goes 
too far when he says that the form of the name Cushan-rishathaim 
is enough to prove it unhistorical (Gesch. 169 ;cp Kuenen, 
Einleitung,1,§19 n.4 Nor is this assumption at all essential 
to his theory. [Since the above was written, Klost.’s view has 
been adopted by J. Marquart (Fund. 11).] T.K.C. 


CUSHI (‘#/13, ‘Cushite’; cp Jenupr and the Moab- 
ite name Afusuri (man of Musur) in the lists of Esar- 
haddon and A&ur-bani-pal, A4 7) 356, no. 4; yoycel 
[BAL], chwsi [Vg]. 

1. An ancestor of JEHUDI {g.2.] (Jer. 86 14), 

2, Father of ZEPHANIAH~[g.z.] (Zeph. 13. 

3. win, RV ‘the Cushite,’ the messenger whom Joab 


despatched. in preference to Ahimaaz, to inform David 
of the drath of Absalom. Ahimaaz, we are told, follow- 
ing later ran by the way of the plain? and reached 
David first (2S. 1829-32). Two questions arise. Who 
was ‘the Cushite’? and why did Joab prefer him to 
Ahimaaz as the messenger? The account, which has 
been taken from a fuller narrative, does not say. Evi- 
dently ‘the Cushite’ was a foreigner, and this was the 
reason why, like the Amalekite in 2S.1, he could 
without offence be the bearer of evil tidings. That 
David had foreign soldiers (e.g., the Hittite Uriah) is 
well known. ‘lhe Cushite’ was not (as H. P. Sm, 
supposes) a negro. We can hardly doubt that he 
belonged to the N. Arabian Cush® (seeCusn, § 2), 


CUSHIONS (0°32710, Prov. 7 16 3122 RV™E ttpoc- 
Ke@adaton Mk.438 RV). See BED, § 3 f, and 
cp ROGELIM. 

CUSTO™, apa Ezra41320 724 RV (AV ‘tribute’), 


(2) on Ezra d.c,4 AV (RV ‘toll’), (3) TEAQNION 
Mt. 9g etc. AV ‘receipt of custom,’ RV ‘place of toll.’ 
See TAXATION. 

CUTE (M13; yoye [B: A omits], ywea [L]; 
Chutaci; Jan) and Cuthah (1093; yoynoa [B]. 
yoya [A], yw6a [L]: Cutha), a place in Babylonia 
rom which colonists were brought to N. Israel (2 K. 
1724), identified with Zed/-Jbrdhim, NE. af Babylon, 
where remains of Nergal’s temple have been found. 
It is the Kut&é or Kuti of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Before the rise of Babylon, Kuta and Sippar, it appears, 
were the chief cities of N. Babylonia. As late as the 
time of A&Sur-bani-pal it was obligatory on the kings 
of Assyria to sacrifice to Sama¥ and NERGAL [g.v.] at 
Sippar and Kut& respectively, a custom apparently 
due to the primitive importance of these cities in the 
‘kingdom of the Four Quarters of the World; 


(Winckler, GBA 33 281). 
We have a record of the building of the temple of Nergal in 


Kuta by Dungi, King of Ur (A.28a81); and Nebuchadrezzar 


1 This is apparently the Cys? who figures as the father of Ezra 
in a Spanish MS of 4Esd.; see Bensly, Fourth Ezra, xliv. A 
Ixxx. 

25330 (MT), but perhaps rather pona7, ‘the gorge’ (Klo.). 
See EpHRAim, Woop OF. 

3 The alternative would be to suppose hak-kis? (215 Kus) 
to he an old corruption of Hzshai (see the readings). This 
reminds ns too much of Theodore of Mopsnestia’s confusion of 
the Cusu [g.v.] in the title of Ps.7 with the Archite Hushai. 

4 The third term in these passages, nap, is rendered ‘toll 
(AV) or ‘tribute’ (RV). 
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mentions among his pious acts that he restored the temples of 
the great gods at Kuta (K 23451). It was from the temple of 
Nergal that one of the creation-stories brought from ASur-bani- 
al’s library is stated to have come (AP(?)1 147-153); see 

REATION, § 16, The name ‘Cuthaeans’ lies hidden under 
ARCHEVITES (g.v.) in Ezra 49. In the phraseology of the later 
Jews ‘Cuthaeaos’is equivalent to ‘Samaritans’ (so in Jos. and 
the Talmud). With this name is probably to be connected the 
Courua of 1 Esd. 532 (not in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah). 


TT, K, Cc. 

CUTTING OFF. This penalty (‘I [Yahwk] will cut 
him off from among his people,‘ ‘he shall be cut off 
from his people,’ ‘from Israel,’ ‘from the assembly,’ 
and the like; wy spp inx *man) is first met with in H+ 
(see LEVITICUS), where it is attached to a variety of 
offences, many of them of a ceremonial or technical 
character (Lev. 1749, failure to bring slain ox, lamb, or 
goat to the tabernacle; 17rorg, eating blood; 1829, 
various ‘ abominations’ ; 20357, Moloch-worship; 20 
x7f., incest, etc. ; 223, unclean approach to holy things). 
It occurs frequently in P (Gen. 1724, neglect of circum- 
cision; Ex. 12z5, eating leaven in paschal season; Ex. 
3033 38, imitating or putting to secular use the holy oil 
or incense; Ex. 3114, sabbath profanation ; Lev. 720/,, 
unclean sacrificialeating ; 72527, eating of fat or blood ; 
198, eating sacrifice on third day ; 2329, non-observance 
of day of atonement; Nu. 913, failure to keep the 
passover though clean and not on a journey; 1530f,, 
high-handed sin, insult to Yahwk; 19:3, contact with 
dead; 1920, failure to remove uncleanness from contact 
with dead by sprinkling). 

The view of the older interpreters was that the ex- 
pression meant the death penalty. It is worth noticing, 
however, that in Ex. 8114 separate emphasis is laid on 
‘he shall be put to death’ (nov nip) as distinguished 
from ‘ that soul shall be cut off (sm wai Annas}; cp 
Lev. 2027 (death penalty on witchcraft), the Deutero- 
nomic expression yo qya. “put away the evil,’ Dt. 135 
[6] (in connection with the death penalty on the false 
prophet or dreamer of dreams), and perhaps also Lev. 
2329 f,, nnioi followed by ‘niann, gradation of penalties. 
If account be taken of the actual circumstances amid 
which H and P arose, it seems more probable that the 
writers had in their mind either some such idea as that 
which was carried into practice under Ezraand Nehemiah 
(Ezra 108, ‘separated from the congregation of the 
captivity,’ || 1 Esd. 94, ‘cast out, from the multitude of 
them that were of the captivity’), and ultimately de- 
veloped into the minor and major excommunications of 
the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE), or that they thought 
only of death through divine agency, not of punishment 
inflicted at the hands of the community (Driver on Lev. 
Z20f.). See, further, BAN. 


CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH (Ceremonial Mutila- 
tions). The former heading is derived from the EV 
of Lev.1928 215. It is, however, too narrow in its 
range. Circumcision cannot altogether be left out in 
dealing with the ' cuttings’ referred to in these passages ; 
nor can we forget how intimately the laceration of the 
flesh in mourning is associated with the practice of 
shaving the head or cutting off part of the hair. The 
origin and significanceof CiRCUMCISION [g.v.] is treated 
elsewhere. The present article will deal with (zx) in- 
cisions (§ x 7), (2) the cutting off of the hair (§§ 3-s), 
and (3) tattooing (§ 6 7), regarded as ceremonial 
mutilations (see further SACRIFICE). 

The technical Hebrew terms for ceremonial incisions 
are my, ney (verb wy) ;2 the verb qranm also is used. 

In Lev. 215 [H] we read (with refer- 

"eet fines. ence to mourning for the dead), ‘They 

shall not make . . . any cuttings in 


their flesh’ (point niry, as plur. of pry ?). The practice 
1 It may he noted that the ‘I’ is peculiar to H, as also the 


phrase ‘I will set my face’ (Lev. 1710 203 6 2617) or ‘put my 
face’ (20 5) against the offender. 


2 Aram. J #00, Ass. farétu, Ar. Sarata, strictly ‘to cut 
into,’ ‘nick; or ‘notch.’ 
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was forbidden especially to the priests, who would 
thereby ‘profane’ themselves. The substantive ny 


occurs in Lev. 1928 : ‘Yeshall not make any cutting in 
your flesh for a (departed) soul.’ (On the only other 
sassage [Zech. 123] in which yy occurs no stress can 
de laid). There is no exact parallel for this Hebrew 
isage in Assyrian; but we do find Seradfu used of 
-ending a garment in token of grief (a passage in 
Sargon's Annals, 294, gives a striking parallel to 2S. 
{2), and probably enough this rending was an attenu- 
ition of the more savage custom of rending the flesh.? 
ASur-bani-pal (Smith, 12781} too speaks of his warriors 
as those who ‘at the behest of the gods éet themselves 
le hacked ie pieces in the fray’ (ittanaSvatu). On this 
t may be remarked that the case of mourners who 
shed their blood to feed the manes of departed friends 
‘is analogous to that of soldiers who do this on the 
battlefield in obedience to the gods. A supposed second 
term for ceremonial incisions (n4y3) is simply due to 
misunderstanding. In Jer. 4837 we should read with 
#84 my by (‘all hands are cut into’); the prefixed 
sy in MT is an error; py is, in fact, participial. 
The reflexive form *3nq occurs in Dt. 141 (parallel to 
the already cited passage of Lev.), and at least six 
times elsewhere. The primary meaning of the simple 
stem is obviously ‘to cut off‘; cp Ar. jadda, jadda, 
a rs The ceremonial cutting referred to was an 


ordinary custom of mourners in the time of Jeremiah, 
to dispense with which would have been something very 
strange and unusual (Jer.16.6415 475); evidently the 
contemporaries of the prophet did not recognise the 
law in Dt.141. The incisions referred to in Mic. 5 
t414], ‘Now hack thyself [so Nowack], O daughter 
of attack,’ must also be signs of mourning; and this 
may well be the case too in Jer. 57, where yan, ‘ they 
would cut themselves,’ implies that the apostate Jews 
who resorted to the Whore’s .House (z.¢., the idol 
temple) wished to bring over the Deity to their side by 
self-mutilation. This description of the prophet may 
be illustrated by 1 K. 1828, where the ‘ cutting ' practised 
by the priests of Baal is said to have been after this 
custom or ritual, and to have followed the ritual dance 
by or round the altar (see DANCE, § 5). Hosea, too 
(714), speaks of Israelites who ‘because of corn and 
new wine cut themselves,’ to propitiate their god (read- 
ing yrnan* with @®42, We., Che., RV™8-), 

The practice of shedding the blood in one way or 
another as an honour due to the dead is world-wide. 

Sienifi It is found not only among the Hebrews 
2. Significanes. oq the Arabs (We. Heid.) 181), but 
also among the ancient Greeks and the modern 
African and Polynesian peoples. ‘The blood is the 
life’; and it is probable that when in primitive times 
the mourning kin ‘cut themselves for the dead,‘ they 
did it in the belief that the departed drank in new 
life with the blood thus poured out by the willing self- 
sacrifice of sorrowing friends, and at the same time 
renewed their bond of union with the living (cp 
EscHATOLOGY § 3, 4). 


Such acts doubtless had a sacrificial or sacramental aspect; 
and in view of the fact that the disembodied spirit was conceived 
as possessing a quasi-divine or demonic character, with un- 
defwneal potencies for good and evil, it may he assumed that the 
blood-uflering was, or became, as much a conciliatory present 
to the manes of the dead as that of slain victims was intended 
to he to the highergods. It may even have been thought that, as 
the deceased man had passed into another world on leaving the 
circle of his kin, he had in some sense become a stranger to them, 
and that therefore it was necessary to make a blood-covenant 
with him, and so secure his good-will for the tribe or family. 
The radical change of death might suggest that as the corporate 
unity of the departed with his clan had been broken, it must he 








1 If the text is correct the meaning must be ‘to strain oneself 
to pieces,‘ ‘to break down under a load.’ Nowack, however, 
holds that a gloss has been taken into the text. 

2 There was no longer any consciousness of this when the 
post-exilic prophet Joel wrote, ‘Rend your heart, and not your 
garments’ (Joel213). Else he would have said, ‘Rend your 
heart, and not your flesh’ (cp Jer. 44). 
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restored by giving the dead to drink of the blood of the living 
kindred. 


Bearing in mind that ritual practices acquire a new 
symbolism as time goes on, and that affection for 
the dead has often evinced itself, even at a high stage 
of culture, by suicide over the corpse, and by such 
customs as the Hindu Sati, we may be inclined to see 
in the ‘ incisions for the dead,' as practised in the period 
of the great prophets, a symbolical expression for the 
willingness of the mourner to depart and be with the 
loved and lost one. 

The passages which mention incisions of the flesh 
also mention cutting off the hair as a sign of mourning. 

: Thus Lev.215 fH]: 'They (the priests) 
8. Cutting shall not make en bald Yack ch their 
hair, head, and the corner of their beard they 
shall not shave off’ (cp Lev. 1927 Dt.141, 'And ye 
shall not set baldness between your eyes’—z,e., on the 
forehead — ‘for one that is dead ') ; Ezekiel, too (4420), 
forbids artificial baldness to the priests. The preval- 
ence of the custom of cutting off the hair in token of 
deep grief is, however, presupposed by the earliér 
prophets, who take no exception to it. Micah says, 
addressing a city community, 'Make thee bald and 
shear thee for thy darling children; make broad thy 
baldness like the vulture's; for they are carried away 
captive from thee’ (Mic.114). See also Am. 810 Is. 22 
32 (cp824) Jer. 729 166 Ezek.7 18; such passages show 
that the prohibition of the custom referred to belongs 
to a later age of religious legalism. In Dt. 141 these 
practices are forbidden to Israelites generally, on account 
of their relation to YahwB, on the principle on which 
Aaronites with any physical defect are excluded from 
the service of the altar (Lev. 21 16-23). 

Cutting off the hair was also the most characteristic 
expression of an Arab woman's mowtrning. When 
Halid b. al-Walid died, all the women of his family 
offered their hair at his grave (Agh. 1512; We. Heid.(#) 
182). It was a sacrifice to the dead, and the under- 
lying idea of the offering is suggested by the story of 
Samson. ‘If I be shaven,’ said that hero, ‘my strength 
will go from me' (Judg.1617). In other words, the 
hair, the growth of which was continually renewed, 
appeared to the ancients a centre of vitality, like the 
blood ;1 and thus to offer it, whether to deity (Nu. 618} 
or to the spirits of the dead, had essentially the same 
import and purpose as to offer one's blood, the aim 
being to originate or to renew a bond of vital union 
hetween the worshipper and the unseen’ power. Re- 

 Initi garded as sacrificial acts, both blood- 
nitiatory 7.4 fferine the hai cae 
oeremoniala. etting and offering the hair were ‘private 
acts of worship,’ performed by the in- 
dividual for his own good as distinct from that of 
the community; and both are common elements in 
ceremonies of initiation by which youths are admitted 
to the rights of manhood, especially to marriage and 
participation in the tribal worship. Thus Circum- 
CISION [g.V.,§ 4] was originally a rite preliminary to 
marriage (Ex. 424-26); and Lucian (Dea Syr. 60) 
informs us that the long locks of young people were 
shorn and dedicated at the old Syrian sanctuaries on 
the same occasion. In the course of time the barbarous 
character of the blood-offering caused it to lapse from 
general use, except among certain priesthoods and 
votaries ; whilst the hair-offering, which in origin and 
principle was identical, survived to the close of Pagan- 
ism, and may be recognised in the tonsure of early 
Christian Monachism. 

The passage Lev. 1927 (H; about 570 B.c.) has 
already been referred to. It is a prohibition of a 
practice, in vogue among certain Arabian 
tribes, of shaving off the hair all round 
the head, a circular patch being left on 
the crown (Herod.38)—a, practice indi- 


Tl See WRS Red. Sez.(2) 324, and note the Chinese phrase, 
mao hsteh, ‘hair and blood, and the saying, 'Am I not of the 
same hair (sed2, asmy father)?" 
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cated, it seems, by the nickname ‘ Shorn-pates’ (*y1¥p 
mp} applied by Jeremiah to some Arabian peoples (RV, 
also AV mg., ‘all that have the corners [of their hair] 
polled' ; Jer. 926 [25] 2523 4932). There can be little 
doubt that this, like most other ancient tribal badges and 
customs, had religious associations and a religious 
significance; in fact, Herodotus (38) expressly says 
that the Arabs pretended to imitate their national god 
Orotal-Dionysos by their peculiar tonsure. Hence, no 
doubt, the practice was forbidden to the Jews by the 
older Levitical code (Lev.1927), the object being to 
isolate the, people of Yahwé from the neighbouring 
nations and their worships. On the other band, 
there were some important religious customs which, 
though of ethnic origin, were not abolished by the 
law. Hence it was that the Nazirite continued to make 
an offering to YahwB of his shorn hair (see NAZzIRITE) 
—a practice which survived, in a shape modified by 
circumstances, in the days of Paul (Acts2123-26; cp 
18:8). See Hair, §2/f. 

What we call ‘ tattooing ’ also is prohibited (Lev. 19 
28). The expression yryp nzha does not occur again 
in the OT; but in New Hebrew ypyp 

ypyyp means the same as the Greek 

ete. orvyparifey, to set a mark on a thing 
by pricking, puncturing, or branding (see Buxtorf; it 
is also used of fowls scratching the ground). 

The object of graving or branding marks on the 
flesh would appear to be dedication of the person to 
his god. Herodotus (2 113) mentions a temple of 
Herakles at Taricheia, by the Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, where a runaway slave might find asylum if he 
* gave himself to the god' by having certain ‘sacred 
stigmata’ made on him.! In Is.445 we have a good 
instance of graving a divine name on the hand, in token 
of self-dedication : ‘One will say, I am Yahwé’s; and 
another will name himself by the name of Jacob; and 
another will mark on his hand Yahwe’s, and receive the 
surname Israel' (SBOT cp critical notes). As far as 
they indicated the ownership or property of the god, 
such marks are analogous to the zzswse or cattle-marlcs 
of the Bedawi tribes, and may have had their origin in 
that necessary practice of primitive pastoral life (cp 
col. 711, n. 1. In Ezek. 946 we read of marking a 


Tattooing, 


Tau or cross, the symbol of life (cp the Egyptian 9, 


‘nhs life, with , the Phcenician form of the letter 


Tau) on the foreheads of the faithful in Jerusalem, who 
are to be spared from slaughter; which recalls the 
sealing of the 144,000 servants of God on their fore- 
heads (Rev.73 7), and further, the mark of the Beast 
(xéparyua, something graven, Acts1729) on the right 
hand or the forehead of his worshippers (Rev. 1316/. 
204). The strongly metaphorical words of Paul, too, 
Z bear in my body the marks (or brands) of Jesus, rd 
ortypara rot "Inco (Gal.617) clearly presuppose a 
custom of tattooing or branding the flesh with sacred 
names and symbols, which would be familiar as a 
heathen practice to Paul's Asiatic converts. 
In Ex.189 Dt. 68 1118 and elsewhere we have what 
may be regarded asa substitute for the painful processes 
a of tattooing and branding. The Israel- 
Fea batleneed: ite is to bind the precepts of the Law 
on his hand for a sign; they are also to serve as 
FRONTLETS [¢.v.} (nbyiw, phylacteries) between Ais eyes, 
~——#.e., on his forehead (cp Dt. 68 Rev.73). The sign 
on the hand recalls the sign which Yahwi: set on Cain 
(Gen. 415 : see CAIN, § 4), whilst those strips of inscribed 
vellum, the phylacteries (= frontlets,' EV of OT) of 
Mt. 235, were looked upon as having magical qualities, 


1 Thus Ptolemy Philopator branded the Alexandrian Jews 
with the sign of the ivy to identify them with the cult of 
Dionysus; see Baccuus, Cp ea Totemism, 26 7. For 
the branding of serfs see Eayrr, § 

2 Cp Deissmann, Bibelstudien wenn 262-276 (a new and in- 
genious theory). 
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not less than the old tattooings and brandings ; they 
were a protection against harm,! and probably also 
secured health and good fortune (cp Targ. Cant. 83). 
For the literature of the subjects here treated’ of, see 
the works referred to under CIRCUMCISION, MOURNING 
CUSTOMS, FRONTLETS, SACRIFICE, etc. See also 
WRS Rel. Sem.@ ch. 9, and the authorities there 
cited; E. B. Tylor, Prim, Cult. 218. CJ. B. 


CYAMON (kyamwn [BXA]; [Ve]; 
4A-Ssen [Syr.]}, ‘which is over against Esdraelon’ 


(Judith 73), looks like a corruption of JOKNEAM or 
(Movers) JOKMEAM. Robinson. however, noting that 
Kvaiv means ‘ beanfield,’ identifies it with the modern 
Zl Fuleh, ‘the bean,’ on the plain itself but ‘over 
against’ the city ‘of Jezreel.’ Cp Bu. Pad, 210. The 
name Cyamon should probably be restored in Judith 44 
for Kwva [B]. See Konag. 


CYLINDER (5°53), Cant. 514 RV™® See RING. 
CYMBALS. For 1 Ch. 138, etc. (D‘RbyIp), 28,65 


Ps. 1505 (or2xdy), and for 1 Cor. 131 (xdpBadov) see Music, 
5 3(2). 

CYPRESS, RV HoLm TREE (APA, Is. 44r4t), a 
tree which in the single. passage where it occurs is 
coupled with the oak. The Hebrew #r2ék does not 
appear in any cognate language, bat may be connected 
with Ar. Zavaza, ‘to be hard.’ LXX and Pesh. omit the 
word; Aq. and Th. render dypro8ddavos (* wild acorn’). 
Vg. has ilex, which is defended by Celsius (2269 7), 
and has been wisely adopted by our revisers. It is 
difficult, however, to be certain; for the evergreen oak 
(Quercus ilex, L.)is at the present day rare in Palestine 
(#FP 412). The heavy, hard nature of its wood 
would harmonise well with the probable etymology of 
tireadh. ‘Cypress’ (perhaps a mere gness) comes from 
the Genevan Bible. David Kimhi and others thought 
that what was meant was the fir tree; Luther preferred 
the beech. Cheyne (Is. SBOT, Heb.) thinks xvmn 
corrupt, and with Gr., reads WA (see PINE), 

For Cant. 114 413 AVmg., see CAMPHIRE [so AV}; and for 
Is. 4119 RVing., see Box TREE [so EV]. N.M. 

CYPRUS (xytrpoc [Ti. WH]), the third largest 
island of the Mediterranean, placed in the angle between 
the coast of Syria and that of Asia Minor (Strabo, 681), 
called AlaSia in the Amarna letters, where its copper 
is specially referred to (so E. Meyer, Petrie, etc.),’Ast by 
the Egyptians, Yavnan by the Assyrians, and KITTIM 
(g.v.} by the Hebrews. Its physical structure is simple. 
It consists of a central plain running 
across the island from E. to W., 
bounded by a long mountain ridge to the N., and by 
a broader mountain district to the 8, 

The central plain was likened in antiquity to the valley of 
the Nile, being flooded annually by the Pediaeus, which left rich 
deposits of mud. Strabo sketches the productiveness of Cyprus 
(684: evotvds dort Kat evédatos, city Te abtdpKe. xpyrat). Copper 
(named after the island) was found in the mountains, and finber 
for shipbuilding. 

In situation, climate, and productions, Cyprus belongs 
to all the three surrounding continents, ‘and, historic- 
ally it has constantly shared in their vicissitudes. It 
is most accessible from the E. and the S., and, lying 
right over against Syria, was early visited by the Phoeni- 
cians, who founded Amathus, Paphos, and Citium, the 


chelmon 


1. Description. 


1 The Tg. on 28. 110 takes Saul’s bracelet for a fa¢aphah— 
Z.é.,an amulet. The Hexap. on Ezek. 1318 gives @vAakrijpia as 
a‘ Hebrew’ or ‘Jewish’ interpretation of pyno5 (EV ‘pillows,’ 
see Dress, § 8), which is connected with Ass. kas@, ‘tobind.’ The 
Rabbis (Talm, Shaéé, 576) also explain fofaphoth as amulets. 
The word cannot he explained from the Semitic languages, and, 
since the Jewish ideas of magic came ultimately from the 
Sumerians of primitive Babylonia, may reasonably be explained 
by the Sumerian diddib (from dabdab), ‘to bind’=Ass, kas 
(see above), #ai72, For an analogy, cp “pdm, Jer 5127 Nah. 
817 from Ass. dupsar, ‘tablet-writer,’ which is of Sumerian 
origin (dub ‘tablet, ’suzr‘write’). See COT 21184 

2 We should perhaps associate with this Syr. ¢eras, ‘to be 
straight. 
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last, the Phoenician capital, giving its name to the whole 
island.’ 

The Phcenicians were not, however, the earliest 
inhabitants of Cyprus. They found in possession a 
" people closely connected, as their art and 

2. History. alphabet show, with the primitive races 
of Asia Minor (for WMM’s theory see KiTtim, and cp 
As. “. £ur, 337). The Greek colonists arrived before 
the eighth century B.c. The discoveries in the island 
indicate clearly its partition between the Phcenician 
element in the S. and the Hellenic in the central de- 
pression stretching from Soli in the W. to Salamis in 
the E., at which latter site we find an art that is largely 
Greek. The Cypriote character was wanting in energy, 
and the island was almost wholly under the influence 
alternately of Asia and of Egypt. 

@ In 709 B.c. Sargon II., king of Assyria, was recognised as 
over-lord by seven Cypriote princes ;_their tribute was continued 
to his grandson Esarhaddon, Schr. A 4 7(2) 368355. (2) In the 
sixth century Amasis, king of Egypt, conquered the island 
(Herod. 2182. Perhaps it had been conquered even before his 
time, hy Thotmes III, In any case the mparos évOpdrwy of 
Herod, is an error). (3) After the conquest of Egypt by 


Cambyses, Cyprus fell to Persia, being included in the fifth 
satrapy (Herod. 3x997). 


The connection with Greece and with Hellenic ideals 
was brilliant but purely episodical (Evagoras, king of 
Salamis : 410 B.c.). The island fell into the hands of 
Alexander the Great, and finally remained with the 
Ptolemies as one of their most cherished possessions 
until its conquest by the Romans (cp 2 Mace, 1013: 
Mahaffy, Zp. of the Ptolemies, pass. ). 

The Jews probably settled in Cyprus before the time 
of Alexander the Great (x Macc. 1523). Many would 

3. Jewish be attracted later by the fact that its 

= : copper mines were at one tine farmed to 

connection. Herod the Great (Jos. Ani. xvi. 45: a 
Cyprian inscr., Boeckh 2628, refers to one of the family). 
After the rising of the Jews in 116 A.D. in Cyrene, in 
Egypt, and in Cyprus had been suppressed, it was decreed 
that no Jew might set foot upon the island, under 
penalty of death, even for shipwrecked Israelites (Dio 
Cass. 6832. See SALAMIS). In the history of the 
spread of Christianity Cyprus holds an honourable place 
(Acts 436, Joseph surnamed Barnabas). Its Jewish 
population heard the Gospel after Stephen’s death 
from those whom the persecution had driven from 
Judzea (Acts 11z9). Some of these were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, who fled to Antioch and addressed the 
Greeks of the city (v. 20). Cyprus was in turn the first 
scene of the labours of Paul with Barnabas and Mark 
(Acts 134-12), afterwards of Barnabas and Mark alone 
(Acts 1539). One of the first Christian missionaries 
may have been that ‘ old disciple’ Mnason with whom 
Paul lodged at Jerusalem (Acts 2116). Returning to 
Palestine at the close of his third journey, Paul and his 
companions sighted Cyprus (Acts 213, dvagdvayres rhy 
K.; AV ‘discovered’), leaving it on the left hand as 
they ran from Patéra to Tyre. In the voyage to Rome 
from Czesarea the ship ‘ sailed under Cyprus’ (Acts 27 4, 
brer\evoapev)—z.e,, northwards ‘over the sea of 
Cilicia and. Pamphylia’ (v.s : cp Str. 681)—taking 
advantage of the northerly and westerly set of the 
current, in order to reach Myra. 

After its seizure by the Romans in 58 B.c. Cyprus 
had been united for administrative purposes with Cilicia; 
but in the first partition of the Roman 
world after Actium it was made an im- 

tration, perial province (Dio Cass. 4312)—z.¢., its 
governor, if it had one of its own, and were not rather 
united with Cilicia to form a single province, bore the 
title degatus Augusti propretore (rpeoBevths DeBaorod 
dyriorparnyos, cp Dio Cass. 5813; in NT always 
iryenev, cp Lk. 22, Str. 840 ayepévas Kal Stouyras 
Kaicap wéumet). Why then does the writer of Acts 137 


4, Adminis- 


1 Josephus (Ax#é.i, 61) says Xuan» « » Kbarpos atry viv 
«aAstrat, Epiphanins, a Cyprian bishop, writes, Kircoy 4 Kumpiwr 
wiros naArctras * Kirioe yap Kimpror, Her. 30 25 (see Kirti). 
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call Sergius Paulus ‘ proconsul' (4v@éraros, the proper 
title of governors of senatorial provinces, AV ‘ deputy’; 
cp Acts 1822 1938)? Some have argued that he used 
the word loosely, and appeal to Strabo (685, éyévero 
érapxla h vijoos kabdwep cal viv éore orparyyKh) to 
prove that the island was governed by a gropretor 
appointed by the emperor; but the writer of Acts is 
quite correct. From Dio Cassius (5312) we learn that, 
in 22 B.c., Augustus restored Cyprus to the Senate in 
exchange for S. Gaul (cp Dio Cass. 544). In Paul's 
time, therefore, its governor was properly called * pro- 
consul.' The passage quoted from Strabo is misunder- 
stood, as is clear from id. 840 (els dé ras Snuocias 6 
Ojpos oTparyyovs } brdrous méuret—t.e., governors of 
senatorial provinces were either of consular or of 
preetorian rank, in either case the official title being 
proconsul), In the case of Cyprus, authors, inscriptions, 
and coins have preserved the names of some twenty of 
her propraetorian governors with the ‘ brevet’ rank of 
proconsul. Lucius Sergius Paulus (governor at the 
time of Paul's visit, about 47 A.D.) is known to us from 
an inscription from the site of Soli (see Hogarth, Devza 
Cypria, 114 f. and Appendix). 

_ See P. Gardner, Wew chaps. in Gr. Hist. 153. For excava- 
tions in the island JHS pass. Perrot and Chipiez, Art 7 
Phan. and Cyprus. For the archwology Max Ohnefalsch- 


Richter, Kyfros, die Bibel 1. Homer is especially valuable. 
For Christian times the most recent work is Hackett's History 


of the Church in Cyprus, 1899. Ww. J. W. 


CYRENE (KYPHNH [Ti. WH]), a city on the N. 
coast of Africa. It was the capital of that part of LIBYA 
[g.v.] between the Egyptian and Cartha- 
ginian territories, which bore the name of 
Cyrenaica or Pentapolis; the phrase in 
Acts 210, 'the parts of Libya about Cyrene.’ ra pépy 
Tis AiBdns Tis xard. Kupyyny, is equivalent to the ArBiy 
% wept K. of Dio Cass. (5312) and % wpds Kuphvy Arp. 
of Jos. Ant. xvi.61. The city was thoroughly Greek in 
character, and won a high reputation as the mother of 
physicians (Herod. 313; temple of Asklepios, Paus. ii. 
269; Tac. Ann. 1428), philosophers, and poets. Calli- 
machus, Carneades, Eratosthenes, Aristippus (Strabo, 
837), and Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, are only a few 
of the many famous nien who were sprung from the Cyre- 
naica. After the death of Alexander the Great, Cyrene 
with its territory was absorbed by Egypt. Though so 
thoroughly Hellenic, it had, since the time of Ptolemy son 
of Lagos (Jos.c. Ap. 24, end of 4th century B.c.), alarge 
Jewish population. Strabo, quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 72, 
says that the Jews formed one of the four classes of the 
inhabitants. The privileges granted to the Jews by 
Ptolemy were continued and augmented by the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 65), who received the Cyrenaica, under 
the will of the childless Ptolemy Apion, in 96 B.c., 
though for twenty years they shirked the responsibility 
of the legacy. In 74 B.c. the territory was made a 
province, which was combined with Crete when that 
island was subjugated in 67 B.c. (seeCRETE). In 27 
B,¢, the Cyrenaica and Crete were definitely united to 
form a single province, under the title Creta Cyrene, or 
Creta et Cyrene (but either name might be used to 
denote the dual province : cp Tac. Ann. 33870). The 
province was senatorial—z.e, , governed by proconsuls 
of praetorian rank, and so remained to the time of 
Diocletian. The subsequent history of Cyrene is con- 
nected with its Jewish inhabitants, the chief event being 
their terrible massacre of the Greek and Roman citizens 
in the reign of Trajan (Dio Cass. 68 %). 

The modern province of Barca, on the E. of the gulf of Sidra, 
represents the ancient Cyrenaica, and in this province Gren#ah 
marks the exact site of Cyrene, which was placed on the edge 


ofa plateau 1800 feet above the sea-level, overlooking the 
Mediterranean at a distance of ten miles (Str. 837; saéAews 
eydAns év tpamegocdel mediyy xeiucvys, os ex Tod meddéyo' 
ipaq) out. sasibe port was dalle * Apollonia Fhe Sure 
rounding district was, and is, of remarkable fertility (Str. Ae., 
immorpddos dplorn, KadAikapmos ; Herod. 4168 The pros. 
perity of Cyrene was based upon its export of the drug siphiumz, 
derived from an umbelliferous plant, not yet certainly identified, 
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:rowing in the S. desert (see Afon, d. Lust., PI. 47.1. vase repre- 
enting King Arcesilans superintending the weighing of si/phiumz; 
p the coins; Aristoph. Pri 925, ro Barrov aidguor). 
That the Jews of Cyrene were largely Hellenised, is 
yeyond question. Jason of Cyrene is mentioned as an 
author in 2 Macc.224 (see MACCABEES, 
souncction SECOND, § 2). In the NT we hear of 
00. Simon of Cyrene who bore the cross of 
‘esus (Mk. 152: Lk. 2326, ‘S. a Cyrenian' AV; cp 
Matt. 2732, 'a man of C.'; RV, ‘of Cyrene’ in all 
hree passages: the adj. Kupnvaios is used in each 
vase). Jews from the Cyrenaica were in the Pentecostal 
iudience of Peter (Acts 210; see above on the phrase 
ised). Cyrenzeans joined with the Alexandrian and 
Asiatic Jews to attack Stephen (Acts69), and Cyrenzan 
zonverts helped to found the first Gentile church at 
Antioch (éAdAouv Kal apds robs "EAXnvas [-veocrds WH); 
Acts 1120). One of their first missionaries may have 
been the ‘Lucius of @yrene’ of Acts 131, one of the 
‘prophets and teachers’ who ‘ ministered to the Lord’ 
in Antioch. He is said to have been the first bishop 
of Cyrene. Other traditions connect Mark with the 
foundation of the Cyrenaic church. 
Plan and Description of the site in Axaxal & the Brit. Sch. 
at Athens, 211343 cp Studniczka, Kyrene. w, J. W. 


CYRENIUS (kypHNnioc [Ti. WH]), Lk. 22 AV; RV 
QUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (WI ; Kypoc [BAL]), the fonnder of the 
old-Persian empire, belonged to the ancient princely 
race of the Achzemenidz, so called after 
their ancestor Achzemenes (Hakhamanish). 
He was the second’ of his name, his grandfather 
having been called Cyrus (rush, in the Babylonian 
inscriptions Ku-ra-a¥, Kur-ras, Ku-ur-ra-Su),% Cyrus 
was thus, without a doubt, an Aryan and Persian by de- 
scent—-not an Elamite, as has recently been conjectured. 
For Darius Hystaspis speaks of Cambyses the son of 
Cyrus as being one ‘of our race' (amakham taumdyé 
[Behist. i, t1]), and calls himself a Persian, son of a 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan descent (NakS-i-Rustiim, 
a. € 2; Suez c. § 3). At first Cyrus was king only of 
Persia and of Angan, or Anzan, an Elamite province— 
probably with Susa (Shushan) for capital — which, after 
the fall of the Elamite kingdom, and certainly as early 
as the time of his ancestor Teispes (Ci8pis), had come 
under the dominion of the Achzemenidz.* In Baby- 
lonia Cyrus calls himself by preference king of Anan ; 
but once, in the annals of Nabii-na’id (Nabonnedus) col. 
2, 15,he is spoken of as ‘ king of Persia.’ Neither state, 
however, was then of much importance in comparison 
with the great Median and Chaldean empires; both states, 
too, were tributary to Media. Nabi-na'id mentions 
Cyrus as the ‘ petty vassal’ of Astyages, who had only 
a very small army at his disposal (5R 64, i. 28 #). 
The career of this vassal-king, who rose till he brought 
under his sway the whole of Western Asia, so struck 
the popular imagination that a legend of world-wide 
diffusion respecting the foundling prince who was 
brought up among poor people and afterwards became 
a famous monarch was applied to him as it had already 
been applied to others; and this Persian tradition is 
the source from which Herodotus (1107 #), and the 
authority upon whom Justinus depends (i. 48-13}, may 
be supposed to have drawn. From Cyrns's own in- 
scriptions, however, it appears that at least three of his 
ancestors had the same kingdom before him. It is 
possible, but not certain, that Cyrus in his youth may 

1 In Herod. 5xx—from which Néldeke (Aufséitse sur pers. 
Gesch. 15) seeks to show that Cyrus was the third of the name 
—Herodotus simply places the genealogies of Cambyses and 
of Xerxes one above the other. 

2 According to Herod. 11134, Cyrus had previously borne 
another name, and Strabo (15 729) says that he was originally 
called Agradates, and that he did not assume the name of Cyrus 
till his accession to the throne. On this point cp R. Schubert, 
Herodet’s Darstellung der Cyrussage, 60 7. (Breslau, 'o). 


«3 SeeC, P, Tiele, ‘Het Land Anshan-Anzan' in #zestbundel 
voor P.]. Veth, 195 7. (Leyden, '94). 
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have attended the Median court, and that either he 
himself or his father was son-in-law of Astyages.+ 
Astyages (/sktuvegu on the inscriptions of Nabii-na id) 
is called at one time king of Media, at another king of 
the Ummin-manda,? by which, it has been 
conjectured, are meant the Scythians. On 
this assumption, Astyages might with some reason be re- 
garded as a Scythian usurper. In the third year of 
Nabi-na’id (553B.c.) there seems to have arisen within 
the Median kingdom a revolt against the foreign domina- 
tion. At least, at that date the Ummdn-manda who 
were in occupation of Harran were recalled (5 Rawl. 
64, i. 28 7} Some time had still to elapse, however, 
before Cyrns contrived, by treachery in the Median 
camp, to become master of Astyages and at the same 
time of the throne of Media. This happened probably 
in the sixth, or at all events before the seventh, year of 
Nabi-na'id (before 550 B.c.), Ann. col.2 41 f The 
two texts cited can hardly otherwise be brought into 
agreement with each other. In the following years 
Cyrus extended his dominion over the whole Median 
empire, and after subjugating Lydia he directed his 
energies against Babylon. By the fall of Crcesus the 
alliance between that monarch, Nabii-na'id, and Amasis 
of Egypt (Herod. 177) was broken up, and each 
one had to look out for himself. In 538 the end came. 
For several years the king of Babylon had withdrawn 
himself from Babylon, and alienated priests and people 
alike by neglect of the sacred feasts and of the worship 
of Marduk, as well as by other arbitrary proceedings. 
When, in his seventeenth year, he returned to his capital, 
it was already too late. Cyrus with his victorious 
bands had been steadily advancing upon the northern 
frontier of Accad, which the king's son, probably the 
Bél-Sar-usur who (in 1R 69, col. 2, 26; 59 and 68, 
n. 1, col. 2, 24 7.) is called his first-born, was guard- 
ing with the army. The brave prince did what he 
could; but after his army had been defeated — first near 
the city of Opis (Upé), and again as often as he rallied 
it—and after the Accadians or North Babylonians had 
revolted against the Chaldzan king, Sippar opened 
its gates to the enemy, and Babylon also fell into his 
hands without further resistance. After Gobryas (Ug- 
baru or Gubaru), governor of Gutium, had taken 
possession with the vanguard, Cyrus himself made his 
entry into the city with the main body of his troops on 
the third day of the eighth month, 539-38, being received 
(so at least his inscriptions tell us) by all classes, and 
especially by the priesthood and nobles, as a liberator, 
with every manifestation of joy. Some days afterwards 
Gobryas seems to have pursued Bél-Sar-usur and put 
him to death; but the place where decipherers think 
this ought to be read (Ann. col. 3, 22 7.) is very much 
injured. Nabi-na'id had already been captured. 
Cyrus reigned about nine years from this time. In his 
last year he handed over the sovereignity of Babylon 
to his son Cambyses (see Strassmaier, /uschriften von 
Cambyses, Leipsic, 1890, Pref.). Cp BABYLONIA, § 69. 
Under the name of Kore (see above, § 1), this Cyrus 
is repeatedly referred to in the OT, usually as ‘ king of 
», the Persians' (2 Ch.8622f. Ezral: f. 8 37 
3. Judah's 43 Dan.10z)}, once as ie Bea ban. 
hopes. 629), once as ‘king of Babylon’ (Ezra& 13). 
Great expectations were cherished of him by the Jews. 
When, after his defeat of Croesus, he advanced to the 
conquest of the whole of Asia Minor, there arose one 
of the exiles in Babylon, who pointed him out as the 
king raised up by Yahwé to be Israel's redeemer. 
From his pen comes Is. 40-48 (somuch will be admitted 
by all critics), where Cyrus is represented as expressly 
called to accomplish the divine judgment upon Babylon, 
+ See Schubert, Ac, 62 Z, and the works of Evers and Bauer 
there referred to. 
2 Del. Ass, AWB, writes: ‘Umwdn manduz, hordeofpeoples, 
a general designation of the northern peoples, hostile to Assyria, 


subject at any one time to Media—e.g., the Gimirrai, the Mannai, 
the Scythians.’ Cp Sayce, PSBA, Oct. 1896. 
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td set the captives free, and to restore Jerusalem and 
the temple (4814 4428 4513). It was for this end, 
we are told, that Yahwi: had given Cyrus victory upon 
victory, and would still lead him on to fresh triumphs 
(4125 451-8). Whether he received recompense for 
his services or not is left uncertain (cp433f: with 45 13); 
but at any rate he was no mere passive tool in Yahwe's 
hand. He did not, indeed, know Yahweé before he was 
called (453 ,); but, once called, he fulfilled his mission 
invoking Yahwé’s name (4125) and received the honour- 
able titles of ' Yahwit's friend' and ' Yahwit's anointed ' 
(4428 451). 

Bitter must have been the disappointment of the 


Jews; for, whatever else Cyrus may have done for 

them, he did not realise the high-pitched 

Fi, Trane expectations of the Exile prophet. Hence 
ormation. 


a younger prophet, living in Palestine (see 
ISAIAH, fi, § 24), announces that, for the deliverance of 
Israel, Yahwé alone will judge the nations, without any 
allies from among ‘ the peoples’ (Is.631-6, cp 5916 % ), 
thus reversing’ the old expectation respecting Cyrns. 
The later Jews, however, found it difficult to believe 
that the deliverance which Yahwé was to have wrought 
through the instrumentality of the great Persian king 
had never been accomplished. The prophecy must 
somehow or other have come to pass. Cyrus was not 
regarded, it is true, as the man who had finally delivered 
Israel —the deliverance was still one of the hopes of the 
future—but the Jews desired to recognise in him, at 
least, the initiator of the restoration of Israel. Such is 
the reflection inevitably suggested by a strictly critical 
reading of the work of the Chronicler (see EZRA, ii. 
§ 7). 

ts restoration of Israel might be considered to have 
begun with the rebuilding of the temple. and the 
‘ er problem now arose, how to bring this 
5. poling of event into connection with Cyrus. A 
Temple: three difficulty instantly presented _ itself. 

Versions: (a) According to the evidence of 
Haggai, of Zech. 1-8 and of Ezra 51-10, the building 
was first begun under Darius, in whose reign it was also 
completed. This made it necessary to give another 
account of the origin and course of the building, if the 
work was to be attributed to Cyrns. More than one 
way of effecting this was found. (é) According to the 
author of Ezra 13-17 63-5, Cyrus committed the task of 
rebuilding the temple to his governor Sheshbazzar, and 
the work thus begun by him was carried on without 
interruption till the reign of Darius. (¢} The Chronicler, 
however, from whose hand we have Ezra 1 31-4524, gives 
another version. He too has it that Cyrus ordered the 
restoration. The work was not taken in hand by the 
king himself; but permission was given by him to the 
exiles to return to Jerusalem for the purpose. Immedi- 
ately on their arrival in the holy city they set up the 
altar and laid the foundations of the temple; but while 
Cyrus was still on the throne they were compelled to 
stop the work by order of the king himself, who had 
been stirred up by the adversaries of the Jews. Not 
till the second year af Darius could the building be 
resumed. 

However widely these accounts may differ from one 
another in detail, they agrée in stating that the restora- 
tion of the temple was originated by Cyrus, and in 
representing him as a worshipper of Yahwé, whom he 
recognised as the one true God. Yahwé is the God of 
heaven, who has bestowed universal empire upon Cyrus 
in order that he may restore the true worship in 
Jerusalem; the temple there is for Cyrus no mere 
ordinary temple, of which there were so many, but the 
veritable House of God. 

At the same time, the discrepancies which we find in 
the narratives 6 and ¢ are by no means unimportant. 
According to the older (4), the building of the temple 
was entirely the work af Cyrus, which he caused to be 
carried on uninterruptedly, defraying the entire cost out 
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of the royal treasury. According to the other (c), it 
was carried out at the instance of Cyrus; not by himself, 
however, but only by returned exiles, who, along with 
their comrades left behind in Babylon, contributed the 
expenses of the undertaking (146 268 f 37). So far, 
indeed, is the restoration of the temple from being, 
according to this account, the work of Cyrus, that it is 
actually represented as broken off during his reign at 
his command. Probably the Jews in the long run found 
the idea unbearable, that the sanctuary should have 
been built by a foreigner, even though the foreigner 
was Cyrus, and therefore his share in the work was 
reduced by the Chronicler to more modest dimensions. 

The importance of Cyrus for Israel lies less in 
anything he actually did for them than in the great 
expectations that he excited, expectations which in 
their turn exercised a great influence on the ideas 
ultimately formed by the Jews as to the earlier stages 
of their restoration after the misfortunes of the ‘exile.’ 
Cp IsraEL, § 50; DISPERSION, § s. 

In the OT Cyrus is mentioned also in Dan. 62829] 
10:; in the first-cited passage as the successor of 
Darius, that is, of ‘Darius the Mede’ (Dan. §3r [Su]). 
See DARIUS, IL. 

The preceding sketch of the result of a critical 
examination of the passages of the OT relating to 
Cyrns is not contradicted by anything 
contained in the inscriptions af Cyrus 
himself discovered some years ago. 
It is certainly worthv of note how 
closely, even down to details, the representation of the 
Persian conqueror in these inscriptions agrees with that 
which is found in Is.4428 and 451. Evidently the 
second Isaiah had a correct idea of what a Persian king, 
as opposed to a Babylonian, would be likely to do. 
In the cylinder inscription (5 R 35; cp Hagen, ‘ Cyrus- 
texte’ in Beitr. g, Assyriol. 2205 f, and KB 36 
zo ff) Cyrus is the deliverer of oppressed peoples, 
chosen by Marduk himself, and hailed by all Sumer 
and Accad as a saviour, exactly as with the Israelite 
prophet he is the called, the anointed, of Yahwé. A 
difference there is between the joyous hope which the 
Jewish exiles cherished and the official statements which 
Babylonian scribes at royal command had to chronicle 
on their cylinders; but the coincidences referred to are 
too close to be entirely accidental. Moreover, priests 
and people alike had reason enough to be dissatisfied 
with the arbitrariness and misgovernment of their former 
sovereign, and Cyrus, with fine political tact, knew 
how to utilise this temper and win hearts by deference 
towards the national religion, restraint of robbery and 
violence, and redress of grievances. No wonder that 
the Jewish exiles also hoped for enlargement at his 
hands. That he fulfilled this expectation does not 
appear at least from his inscriptions. 

The passage in which some scholars have thought that this ma 
be read demands another interpretation. In Cyl. 2, 17 the words 
triad taatra kullat matdta were taken together and translated, 
‘he (Marduk) decreed return from all lands”, hut it is certain 
that, with Hagen and Del., we must connect the words zrta¥i 
taaira with those which precede, and &udlat matata with those 
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which follow, so that the meaning is : ‘[after that Marduk, in 
his wrath, had brought all sorts of miseries upon the land] he 
changed [his disposition?) and had compassion. Round all 
lands he looked; he sought [and so found as the right prince, 
the fulfiller of his gracious decrees, Cyrns, etc.J’ In this passage 
nothing is said of any restoration of exiles to their native land. 

More interest attaches to the passage 4 30 7, where, 
however, the names on which the question chiefly turns 
are, unfortunately, obliterated. Here Cyrus says that 
he returned to their places the gods of a great 
many towns, brought together the inhabitants, and 
restored both temples and dwelling-houses. The towns 
referred to were all named, and it was added that 
they lay on the banks of the Tigris,? and that their 
territory extended from [lacuna in the text] to Agsur 
and Su8an (according to the correct interpretation of 
Delitzsch and Hagen), by which expressions are in- 
tended not the cities of the name but the countries of 
Assyria and West Elam (the city of ASur lay on the 
right bank of the river). The obliterated names (or 
name) can have denoted only the western and southern 
boundaries of the district referred to— probably Sumer 
and Accad, which are separately mentioned immediately 
afterwards. Accordingly, there can be no doubt that 
reference is here made to Cyrus’scare for the restoration 
of neglected worships and for the return of the in- 
habitants of certain cities to their former habitations ; 
this, however, only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Babylon. At the same time, although in these inscrip- 
tions, which doubtless belong to the earlier period of 
Cyrus’s,rule over Babylon, no mention is made of any 
general measure extending also to exiles from the West, 
there remains the possibility that the Persian conqueror 
may have taken up this work of restoration at a later 
time.? At all events the conciliatory policy of which 
he had already given positive evidence can very well 
have aroused among the Jews the hope and expectation 
that they also would one day benefit by it. 

The tomb of Cyrus ‘the king, the Achazemenid,” at 
Murghib (Pasargadze 7) is now assigned by Weissbach 
(ZDMG 486537) to the younger Cyrus. At any 
rate the Egyptian head-dress of the king on the 
monument shows that it can have been erected only 
after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 

C. P. T.—-W. H. K. 

1 Probably the words wsakhir ka .. » should be completed 
so. as to read either ka[dzttaku] or kalab-ba-as-su]. (So Tiele.) 

2 The words fa istu afnama nada Subatsun are not clear. 
Schr. translates = ‘whose place from of old lay inruins’; Hagen, 
Del., ‘founded in the most ancient time.’ But does xaq¢z ever 
mean this? In our present inquiry the question is of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

8 [Cp the very isteresting inscription in the last section of 
Brngsch‘s Hist. of Egypt (‘the Persians in Egypt’), which 
describes the religious patriotism of an Egyptian Nehemiah. 
The deceased is represented on his statue (now in the Vatican) 
as telling the events of the Persian period of his life. Being in 
high favour as a physician with Cambyses, he was able to induce 
that monarch to give orders for the restoration of the temple of 
Neith at Sais, and of the religious services. He was physician 
also to Darins, who, when he was in Elam, sent him to Egypt 


to restore the arrangements for the scribes of the temples. 
This last mission appears to synchronise with the erection of 


the (second) temple at Jerusalem. Cp. Meyer, Zx¢st. 72; 
Che. Jew. Red. Life. T. KC. 
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DABAREH (1177), Josh. 2128 AV; RV DABERATH. 

DABBASHETH, RV Dabbesheth (nvat, § 99; 
Baidapaza [B]. AaBacOal [A], -Ge [L]; ‘a hump,’ 
te, ‘ahill’; cp Jos. BJ iv, 11), a place on the W. 
border of Zebulun (Josh. 1911). Conder identifies it 
with Kk, Dabsheh, on the left bank of the W. el Karn 
(z.e., according to him the Valley of JIPHTAH-EL, 
mentioned in v. 14); bur unis spot is too high up in the 
hills, and is scarcely on the boundary line, in addition 
to which the name is not a probable one. 

GA reads tnyat; GB maiyms. All the readings may be 
reconciled by reading YaTM2. The initial 2 was lost, owing 
to the preposition = which precedes; rp (*n) was transferred to 
the end of the name, thus producing »mnw47; » was lost, and so 
MT’s reading was produced IADy (GB) is simply a conjecture 
forya) - T.K.c. 

DABERATH (M27 or my AaBpae [AL]; 


Tit 


Josh. 1912, da8ecpw? [B], Kos [Pesh.] ; Josh. 2128, 


deBBa [B], de8pa [A], hed [Pesh.], AV DABAREH: 
1 Ch. 672[57], deBepe. and daf8wp [B—a doublet], 
ryadep [A], da8ypw@ [L], Lossy [Pesh.]), a Levitical 
city (Josh. 2128) on the border of Zebulun (Josh. 1912), 
but belonging to Issachar (Josh. 2128 1 Ch. 672[57]}, is 
the daBaperra of Jos. (Vit. 62), the Dadira (SaBepa) 
of Eus. and Jer. (OS 11520’ 25054), the modern 
Dabiriyeh, a small and unimportant village, "lying on 
the side of a ledge of rocks at the W. base of Mount 
'Tabor' (Rob. BR Bar0). It occupies a_ strategic 
position above the great plain at the mouth of the pass 
leading northwards between Tabor and the Nazareth 
hills. Apparently it was here that the Israelite forces 
mustered under Barak (GASm. HG 394); and it is 
possible to trace a connection between the name of the 
village and that of Deborah, without rushing to the 
extreme represented by C. Niebuhr (Reconstellation 
des Deboraliedes, 11 f.). May not the home of the 
prophetess have been at Daberath? (so Moore, Judges, 
1137.). We learn from Jos. B/ ii. 213 that there was 
a Jewish garrison here in the Roman war, ‘to keep 
watch on the Great Plain.' 


DABRIA (p4arra), 4 Esd. 1424, a scribe: cp perhaps 
the name D1pri (¢.v. ). 

DACOBI, RV Dacubi (AakoyBi [A]), 1 Esd. 528+= 
Ezra 242, AKKUB (¢.v., 2). 

DADDEUS, RV Lopprus (AoAaloc [B]), 1 Esd. 
8 46 = Ezra 817, Ippo (i.). 

DAGGER occurs as a rendering of: 

1. VM, Zerebh, Judg. 816214 (udxarpa; Vg. has gladivm in 
vo. 16 22, hut sécam in v. 21). RV 'sword.' See WEAPONS. 

2. éyxerpiScov, Bar.615[14}. This word represents 379 four 
times in &, but in Jer. 5042 it represents 73. Bel's ‘dagger' 
was, on mythological grounds, a javelin. See WEAPONS, and 
cp JAVELIN. 

DAGON (J; Aarwn [BAL]), a god of the 
Philistines, who had temples at Gaza (Jndg.162: f°} 
and Ashdod (1S. 5 1 Macc. 1082-85 
114).4 It appears from the passages 
cited, especially from the story of Samson, that the 
worship of Dagon was general among the Philistines 
(Jerome on Is. 461),? though it would perhaps be a 
mistake to regard him as anational god. _ Places bearing 


1. The name. 


1 The temple of Dagon in 1Ch.10 10 is an error for Beth- 
shan, 1 S.31z0, and in Is.461(@84Q) Dagon is a mistake for 
Nebo. Aayov in Ezek. 2046 (212) [BA] is corrupt. 

2 Jerome's knowledge is doubtless derived solely from the 

T. 
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the name BETH-DAGON (¢.¥.) are found in the Judzean 
Lowlands and on the boundary of Asher; in Christian 
times there was a Caferdago between Diospolis and 
Jamnia (Jerome).+ All these places lie within a region 
which had been for a time in the possession of the Philis- 
tines, and it is conceivable that they received the name 
from them. This can hardly be the case, however, with 
Beit Dejan, SE. of Nabulus, which also seems to re- 
present an ancient Beth-dagon ; and it is at least equally 
possible that the worship of Dagon to which these 
names bear witness preceded the Philistine invasion —in 
other words, that Dagon was a god of the older Canaanite 
inhabitants. Philo Byblins gives Dagon a place in his 
Phoenician theogony, making him a son of Ouranos 
and Gé, and brother of Elos (El)or Kronos, Baitulos, 
and Atlas ;? but we should hesitate to conclude, on this 
testimony alone, that Dagon was worshipped among the 
Phoenicians. A cylindrical seal now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, attributed by Sayce to the seventh 
century B,¢., is inscribed with the words ‘ Baal Dagon' 
in Phoenician characters (Sayce, Higher Criticism, 327). 

Of the character of the god we know nothing 
definite. Philo Byblius, deriving the name from dagan, 
corn, interprets ofrwy, and makes Dagon a god of 
husbandry, Zebs dpérpios. Others derived the name 
Dagon from dag, fish (cp Shimshon [SAMSON], from 
shemesh, sun).3 It was natural, therefore, to imagine 
that the god was represented in the form of a fish (so 
Rashi). From 1S.54 we learn, however, that the 
idol of Dagon at Ashdod had a head, and hands which 
projected from the body ; by its fall these were broken 
off, leaving only the trunk of the image. The Hebrew 
text, by some corruption, reads, ‘ only Dagon was left 
on him,’ which David Kimhi (0b. circa 1235 A.D.) 
ingeniously interprets, only the form of a fish was left, 
adding, 'It is said that Dagon, from his navel down, 
had the form of a fish (whence his name, Dagon), and 
from his navel up, the form of a man, as it is said, his 
two hands were cut of."" It is not impossible that 
this theory, for which there does not seem to be any 
older Jewish authority,® merely transfers to Dagon, by 
the help of etymology, the description given by Lucian 
and others of the goddess Dercéto, who was worshipped 
on the same coast.6 Not a few more modern scholars 
have identified her with Dagon. The prevailing opinion 
that Dagon was 














sea monster, upward man 
And downward fish, 
has no other foundation than these very doubtful 
etymological and mythological combinations. 
What relation there is between Dagon and Marnas, 
the principal god of Gaza in the early centuries of our 
era,” whom the writers of the time identify with Zeds 


1 OS 23514 (xerap adaywv) 10415. In the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, in connection with Dor and Joppa, 
occur the words yy pay, which Schlottmann interpreted, 'land 
of Dagon,’ others, 'cornlands.' Asywy near Jericho (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 8r=B/ i, 23 {=Awe, 1 Macc. 1615]) has nothing to do with 
the name af the god (see Docus). 

2 Muller, #+, Hzst. Gr. 33674; cp tym. Magn, s.v. Byrayor 
6 Kpdvog trd Powvixwy. 

3 Jer., péscis tristitia (ne, cp Sidon, venatio tristitiz). Other 
interpretations :¢i8o¢ ix@vos H Avin. Adyerar 88 Kat SOpdv éorw 
ayia. % 6 Lets 6 dpovpatos (OS 78914). 

4 Thenius would put this explanation into the text, emending 
voy nxwa prt yt pi; similarly We, Gxwa iat py), WRS ; cp Dr. 

It is unknown to the Targum, Josephus, and the Talmud. 
Other Jewish commentators represent Dagon with the head of 
a fish ; see a Lyra, Aharh. ». # 

See ATARGATIS. 

7 First attested on coins of Hadrian. See Jer. Zp. 1072, 
Vit. S, Hilar.1420; esp. Marc. Diac., Vit. S. Porphyrii, 
passim, 
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Kpyrayevys, is not certain. Marnas is the Aramaic 
marna, our Lord, and it is not impossible that the god 
worshipped under this appellation was, by his proper 
name, the old Dagon. 

In the fragments of Bérdssus, one of the mythical 
monsters, Dart fish, Dart man. who at long. intervals 
2. Relation to ©2™* UP from the Persian Gulf to repeat 

‘ther deities, °°. the Chaldzeans the. original revela- 
e * ation of Oannes, is named QOdaccn 
(QSdxwr);1 and as, since Kimhi, a like form was 
generally attributed to Dagon, it was natural to com- 
bine the two names (Selden and many others). Layard 
published a figure of a merman from Khorsabad, and 
in a note suggested that it might represent Odacon- 
Dagon (Nineveh, 1849, 24667). Some later Assyri- 
ologists reproduce Layard’s cnt with the legend ‘ the 
fish-god Dagon.' ? 

There was a Babylonian god Dagan, whose name 
appears in conjunction with Anu and often with ‘ Ninib" : 
he was, therefore, probably a god of heaven (Sayce, 
Jensen). As Sir Henry Rawlinson perceived, there is 
no connection whatever between this god and Bérossus’ 
sea-monster, Odacon. Whether the Philistine Dagon is 
originally the same as the Babylonian Dagan cannot, 
with our present knowledge, be determined. The long 
and profound influence of Babylonia in Palestine in early 
times, which is attested by the Amarna tablets, makes 
it quite possible that Dagon, like Anath, came thence.* 
Dagon, however, does not seem to have occupied a 
place of much importance in the Babylonian religion, 
and is much less often mentioned than the other great 
gods. The Assyrians did not recognise the name of 
the god Dagan in the town Beth-dagon, Bit-daganna 
(Sennacherib, Prism Juscr. 265), and possibly the 
similarity of the names may be accidental. 

Of the worship of Dagon we know nothing. Accord- 
ing to 1 S.55 the priests and others entering his temple 

: at Ashdod were careful not to set foot 
i ghee on the sill (Zeph.19); cp Marc. Diac, 76. 
402. What we learn from the last-named author 
about the worship of Marnas at Gaza—for example, 
that the god was invoked to send rain; that he gave 
oracles; that there were certain mwarmora in the temple 
which were peculiarly sacred, and guarded from the 
approach (especially) of women ; that there were wells 
in the temple precincts—is not distinctive. Whether 
human sacrifices were offered there in the writer's day 
may be doubted; the indictment in 66 68 may refer to 
an earlier time. 

See Selden, De dis Syris, 73 with Beyer's Additamenta; 
Th. Roser, De Dagone Philistevrune idole, in -Ugolini, 
Thesaurus, 23955-961 ; Stark, Gaza 74. die philistéische Kiiste 
°g2), 248-250, Cp 576-580; Scholz, Gotsendienst (77), 238-2445 

audissin, art, ‘Dagon'in PRZ@}; Menant, 'Le mythe de 
Dagon,’ Rev, de ? Hist. des Red, 11('85) 295 % 5 Jensen, Die 
Kosmologie der Babylonier (90), pp. 449-456- G. FM. 


DAISAN (Aaican [B]). 
REZIN, 2. 


DALAIAH (7993), 1Ch.324 AV; RV Dexazan, 3. 


DALAN (Aadan [A]), 1 Esd.537 RV = Ezra 260, 
DELAIAH, 4. 


DALMANUTHA (ta mepH Aadmanoyea [Ti 
WH)]) takes the place in Mk. 810 of the MAGADAN 
(g.v.} of || Mt.1539. It was 'into the parts of Dal- 
manutha,’ we are told (Mk. 8:0), that Jesus came in 
‘the boat' with his disciples after he had 'sent away 
about four thousand’ whom he had fed. Since in v.13 


1 Miller, fr. Hist. Gr. 2500. 

2 Schrader in Riehm, WW’BQ (cp KAT 182); Fr. Del. in 
Calwer Bib. lex.(2) See esp. Menant, ‘Le Mythe de Dagon,’ 
Rev. de ? Hist, des Rel. (82) l1295 7, where a great variety of 
Assyrian fish-men may be found. 

3 “According to the Heb. version of Tobit, Sennacherib was 
killed in the temple of his god Dagon (ed. Neubauer, p. 20, 
L 4); but this is a mere blunder. 

4 Cp the name Dugantakala in the Am. Tab., and see AsH- 
pop (col. 326, n. 2). 


1 Esd. 53: = Ezra 248, 
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he ‘departed to the other side’ (els 4 wépay), it has 
seemed natural to look for Dalmanutha on the W. coast 
of the lake. No such place, however, is known. The 
name does not appear in Eus. or Jer.; nor is there 
any trace of an analogy to it in any of the ancient 
itineraries or medizeval travels. 

Lightfoot(‘ Decas Chorogr.’ in Opera, 2413 f. 5 cp Opp. Posth. 
71) suggested that it might be an Aramaic form of Salmén, 
}w2x, several times mentioned in Talmudic writings (Mishna, 
Vebamoth, 166; Kela’im, 49; Orlah, 12; Talm. Baba Bathr. 
826.) as if in the neighhourhood of ‘liberias; and similarly 
Ewald (//ist., ET, 6348, n. 4) interprets it as the Galilean 
pronunciation of Salmon. Keim (/es#s, ET, 4238) takes it 
for Salmantit—ie., ‘Shady Place.’ Schwarz (Das ffeil. Land, 
189) suggests that Talmanutha, as another name for Magdala. 
may he derived from the cave of Téliman jxo*>n (Talm. Jerus. 
Demazi. 22), far which he proposes the caves on the cliff behind 
Mejdel. Neubauer, however (Géoe. Tali. 268), says that this 
cave should he in the neighbourhood of Herod’s Caesarea, 
Recently two other derivations from Aramaic have been pro- 
posed. Herz(#x.7. 8 563 [Sept.’97]) suggests that Dalmanuth 
is a transliteration of yp»3p*57, the emphatic form of mpd the 
Talmudic name for harbour—i.e., the hay or harbour in which 
Magdala stood—-a designation 'one might expect of the evan- 
gelist whose gospel is founded on the preaching of Peter the 
fisherman. Then Nestle (ib. Y 45 [Oct. ’97]), after pronouncing 
Herz's ynre53 an impossible form for the emphatic of ap, 
suggests XM) D=cis Ta wépy, ‘into the parts’—z2., of Mag- 
dala, Herz replies (74. 9 95 [Nov. '97]) that gmap is possible 
in the laxity of ‘lalmndic transliteration and points out that in 
Nestle's suggestion the 4 remains unaccounted for, as well 
as the iutrusion of a needless Syriac equivalent of the Greek. 
Those who place Magdala on the SK. shore of the lake 
have sought there for traces of the name, and Thomson (LB 
393) suggests a ruined site half a mile up the Yarmiik from 
the Jordan, called Dalhamia os Dalmamia (Rob. BR 3264 
Delhemiyeh); hut this is some distance from the Lake. None 
of these derivations and identifications seems perfectly satis- 
factory. G. A. Ss. 

DALMATIA (Aadmatia [Ti. WH], Tac., Dio Cass., 
Delmatia : Inscr. Delmatia and Dalmatia. The name 
does not occur in early Greek writers). The Dalmatians 
were an Illyrian tribe, or perhaps rather a confederation 
of tribes, round the town Delmion or Delminium, from 
which their name was derived (Strabo, 315). Theyhad 
fifty settlements (xareuxlas dévodéyous; but cp Cic. ad 
Fam, 510a), of which some ranked as cities—e.g., 
Salonze or Salona (mod. Safona near Spalato). These 
tribes had in earlier times been loosely dependent upon 
the rulers of Scodra (mod. Séufari), and had therefore 
suffered from the Roman expeditions directed against 
Queen Teuta (229B.c.) and Demetrios of Pharos (219 
B.c. ). On the accession of Genthius they revolted, and 
thus escaped the fate of southern Illyricum, which, on 
the subjugation of Macedonia, became permanently 
dependent upon Rome (see ILLYRICUM). Brigandage 
and piracy were the only native trades (Str. 317). In 
155 B.c. Publius Scipio Nasica took the capital, and 
the Dalmatians professed subjection. A_ series of 
almost endless wars had to be waged before this central 
part of Ilyricum was finally reduced by Octavian (33 
B.c.). In the partition of provinces in 27 B.C. so 
peaceful was Illyricum (7d Aaduartixéy, Dio Cass. 5312) 
that it was made senatorial ; but sixteen years later the 
Emperor was compelled to take charge of its two main 
sections, Dalmatia and Pannonia (id.5434). A final 
struggle for freedom (6-9A.D.; cp Suet. 774. 16, who 
compares the crisis with that of the Punic Wars) was 
crushed by Tiberius. The coastland from Lissus to 
the Arsia was thereafter organised as an independent 
province (for its importance, see Tac. Aun. 45). The 
title of the province was ‘ Superior Provincia Ilyricum' 
(C/7L 3, 1741), or ‘maritima pars Illyrici’ (Vell. ii. 
1255). After Augustus ‘Dalmatia’ is apparently the more 
usual title (cp Jos. B/ii.164). Its northern boundary 
towards Pannonia is not clearly marked; in the S. 
it extended to the province of Macedonia. The mention 
of Dalmatia in the NT is confined to a single instance 
(' Titus is gone to Dalmatia,’ perhaps from Nicopolis : 
2Tim. 410). 

The connection may be illustrated from Tac, Ann. 253 : 
honorent (consulatus) Germanicus inilt apud urbem Achaia 
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Nicopolim, quo venerat per Illyricam oram, vise fratre Druso 
in Dalmatia agente. 


It is unnecessary to suppose that the term * Dalmatia ' 
is used by Paul in a 'vague and general sense’ (Cony- 
beare and Howson, 2155). 


See Cons, La Prevince Rom. de Dabtatie 2 Evans, Axnti- 
quariax Researches in Lllyricum. Ww. J. Ww. 


DALPHON (11597; AcAdoon [BAL#], ton A. [Ne], 
ddAcAdon [N*], TON adeAON ayToy [L4]), a son 
of Hanian, Esth. 97. Cp EsTHER, § 3. 


DAMARIS (Aamapic [Ti. WH], a woman, appar- 
ently of some importance, named in Acts 1734 as one 
of those who were converted by Paul's preaching at 
Athens. Chrysostom (de Sacerd, 47) makes her the 
wife of Dionysius the Areopagite; so Lat. of cod. 
E (cum wxore sua), whilst its Greek has only yury. 
Wetzstein (NZ Gr, 2573} quotes a gloss, Aauap, yury, 
yauerh. Néyerat kal Aauapts. 

DAMASCUS. The English Damascus is the Greek 
Aamackoc. The Heb. is usually pyres, Dammesek ; 

but twice (1 Ch. 18s 2 Ch. 285; cp 2K. 
1.Name. 36:0 piyry) pyinyt, Darmedek. ‘The 
origin and meaning of the name are unknown. 


ny ines, 
gor Me 





Both forms occur in the Targums. The Aramaic form is 
Darmesek, later Syriac Darmésuk ; Talmud, Dirmaskin. Both 
forms occur in the Egyptian lists : Ti-man-ku in the sixteenth 
century Bc, and Sa-ra-maski for Ti-ra-mas-ki in the thirteenth 
WM, As. u. Zur.). In Assyrian the town is DimaSki or 

imaska} the kingdom (in Heb., Aram of Damascus) Mat $a 
imeri$u, a phrase of uncertain meaning. The Arabic is Dimakk, 
or Dimi8k e& Sam—z.e., Damascus of Syria—nsually contracted 
to e&Sam, The instances of the form with yy in OT are later 
than those with double 772; hut, if the Egyptian transliteration 


be cesreot; 7 is as old.as the thirteenth century B.c. Whether 
went arose by assimilation (see below, § 6) from v7, or raz by 


dissimilation from zs, is not clear. 
Damascus has gecupied its present site certainly since 
Greek times, probably from the remotest antiquity. 
The city lies in the NW. corner of the 
2. Geography. vuta, 2 fertile Plain to the E. of 
Hermon. ‘To the E. of the city this is known as el- 

Merj, the Ager Damascenus. 

The Gita is some 30 m. by 8 or zo and 2300 ft, above sea- 


paseen Oihoek TARR auS On thee: Byes Tne SE 
volcanic hills, the Telli, which shut out the great desert, and 
on the §, by the Jebel ‘Aswad, beyond which lies Hauran, It 
is traversed on the N. by the seven streams of the Barada and 
on the S,. by. the Bavdar and A‘wa7 (see ABANA, PHARPAR). 
The fertility is very great. There are many fields of corn and 
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maize; but groves of poplar and walnut, orchards of apricot, 
pomegranate, pistachio, and almond with hedgesand underwpod, 
so abound (see below, § ro), that the distant view of the Gita 
is as of an almost unbroken sea of verdure. From this the 
white, smokeless city rises like an island, near the barren lime- 
stone hills on the north of it. 
The bulk of the city is set along the main stream of 
the Baradé, 2 m. from where the latter breaks upon 
, It spreads about a mile from 
' fhe plain. : . 
8. The City. Et : and half a mile from N. to $.; 
but from the southern gate a suburb, the Meidan, 
consisting almost wholly of one street, stretches for 
another mile. The city is thus mallet-shaped, the head 
lying N. totheBarada, the shaftS. along the Meccanroad. 
Between the Barada and the hills there is another suburb, 
Salibiyeh ; but it is scattered and half hidden in trees. 


Environs of 
DAMASCUS. 


Hnglish Miles 
o eusligh Mile: 


Kilometres 
912 456 


iatises most of Syria should yet 

have held in perennial vigour one of the most ancient of 
cities, the real capital of Syria, and a abled 

4. Secret of y¢ to survive wars and changes of empire 
prosperity. which have overthrown or reduced to 
poverty every other great city of that part of the world, 


is due tg, the combinatio of so rich a fertility witl osi- 
tion so torward on the desert and so central to Western 


Asia, Damascus is an indispensable harbour of 
refuge on the desert; the market of the nomads; the 
outpost of the Mediterranean world towards farther Asia ; 
central to Egypt, the Levant, Arabia. Mesopotamia, and 
Khurdistan. Her great roads lead toN. Syria, the upper 
Euphrates by Palmyrato Baghdad and the Persian Gulf ; 
by the Gulf of 'Akaba to Mecca ; through Syria to Cairo ; 
and by the upper Jordan and Galilee to Acre, which is 
her natural port on the Mediterranean — though at times 

olitical exigencies have connected her more closely with 

yre, Sidon, or Tyjpoli, and to-day the great French road 
and railway across the Lebanons carry her Western 


trade tg Berit. She thus | the c iql li 

of tra e cower Western Europe and in ia y the 

Persian Gulf: between the valleys of the Euphrates and 

the Nile; between Arabia and Asia Minor. so 
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inevitable an emporium, Damascus was only less 
favourable a seat of empire. She has always been the 
natural capital of Lebanon and Eastern Palestine. As 
ong as an Eastern power ruled, she remained the 
capital also of Syria; but during the Greek and Roman 
dominion (330 B.c.—634 A.D.) she yielded her supre- 
macy to Antioch. 

The Arahs first made for Damascus, and then used her as the 
base of their Syrian conquests. Under the Ornayyad Khalifs 
she was the capital of the Moslem empire from Spain to India. 

With so many communications Damascus has always 
been the home of a motley crowd—Syrians, Arabs, 
6. Art Greeks, and Kurds, with Turks and Jews. 

‘ S- Yet it has preserved, apparently through all 
ages, a very distinctive character for skill in handicrafts. 
Damascus, though it has never been a great school of 
letters, has always been a school of arts; even more a 
manufactory than a market or a garden. The English 
terms, Damask (originally any figured or patterned 
textile)! and Damascene blade; the German Damast 
and Damascieren and Damascener; the French Damas- 
quinerie and Damasquinure (embossing on steel) are 
proofs of the inventiveness and technical skill of the 
people, which seem to reach back to a very remote time. 
In the middle ages Damascus was famous for its 
patterned and brocaded cloths, especially silks and 
wools (‘ an inimitable perfection of work’ according to 
Idrisi), its glass, sword-blades, and embossed and 
enamelled metal-work. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, to ‘ carry wool to Damascus’ was, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a proverb, equivalent to our 'carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.' Ezekiel (2718) speaks of the 
city's exportation of wine and wool for the manufactures 
of Phoenicia (cp Toy, SBOT, but see Cornill, ad doc.) ; 
2 K.89 mentions the 'goods of Damascus." Ahaz 
made a copy of its richly decorated altar (2 K. 1610 #). 

The extreme antiquity of Damascus (Jos. Ant. 
i. 6472) was a not unnatural inference from its perennial 

6. Earl vigour throughout historical times. Down 

Hi in Y to the eleventh century B.c., however, the 

ISUOTY- references to it are few and uncertain. A 
local tradition (found also in Nicolaus Dam. #7. 30, ap. 
Jos. Ax. i, 72) connects Damascus with Abraham; and 
there is twice mention of it in the JE narrative of the 
patriarch’slife (Gen. 1415 152; see HoBAH, ELIEZER, 1). 
In the sixteenth century Ti-mas-ku occurs as the thir- 
teenth in the list of the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
(RPR5 44); Tima’-gi, DimaS-ka are read in the Amarna 
tablets (15th cent.) (13963 1422s). These tablets 
describe the invasion of N. Syria by the Hittites, 
before whom the Egyptian outposts had to give way, 
and for the next three centuries Damascus lay upon 
the vacillating frontier between the two powers. In the 
fourteenth century, Rameses II. extended his conquests 
to Beixfit and probably included Damascus. At the 
close of the thirteenth century, in lists of the conquests 
of Rameses IIi., Sa-ra-maski for Ti-ra-mas-ki (WMM 
As. «, Eur, 227) is mentioned. The addition of 7 to 
the name is taken (24, 234) as proof that the regions 
of Damascus had meanwhile come under Arameean 
influence (but see Aram), and so when at last they 
appear in the OT historical books, in the campaigns 
of David toward the end of the eleventh century, we 
find them possessed by a number of Aramzean states, 
for the rise of which room had been made by the over- 
throw of the Hittites nearly a hundred years previously 
by Tiglath-pileser I. (circa 1106). The chief of these 
Aramzean states was Sdbah (see DAVID, § 8 6) under 
king Hadadezer, to whose help against David came 
Aram of Dammesek (2 S. 85; cp 1Ch.185). David, 

1 It is not at all probable that Damascus had acquired a 
reputation for the manufacture of damask as early as the 
time of Amos, though RV of Am. 3124 assumes this 5 'Damask' 
and ‘Damascus 'may have noconnection. In Ar. the forms are 
different—dimaks forthe stuff, and DiszakSforthecity. Probably 
(as Frankel, Fremdwérter, 40, referred to by Driver, artéoc., is 


of opinion) dzaks comes by metathesis from w#idaés. On Am. 
Zc, see AMos, § 5 n.; BED, $5 
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after his victory, is said to have planted garrisons in the 
territory of Damascus; but that these had no per- 
manence is plain from what we hear of Resdn ben 
Eliada the freebooter, who 'came to Damascus, and 
dwelt there, and reigned in Damascus, and was a foe 
to Israel all the days of Solomon’ ¢1 K. 1123-25). 
We have now reached the point at which Damascus 
becomes chief of the Aramzean confederacy, and enters 
upon her first great period of political 
7. Ben-hadad. supremacy (circa1000-733 B.C.). Her 
history is articulate, and we have a pretty full, though 
not complete, list of her kings. Who Resén b. Eliada 
(1 K. 1123) was is disputed; probably (see, however, 
HeEzion) he was the same as Hezion, father of Tab- 
rimmon, father of the Ben-hadad (Bir-idri, known as 
Ben-hadad I.) who about g2s B.C. helped Asa (g.v.} 
against Baasha (1 IC. 1518 7). It was perhaps the 
same Ben-hadad who, some twenty years later, defeated 
Omri and won the right of ‘ establishing quarters" (see 
TRADE AND COMMERCE) in Samaria (1 K. 2034; Nic, 
bam. fr. 31). The son of Ben-hadad I. (or Ben-hadad 
himself? See BEN-HADAD, § 2), whom also the OT 
calls Ben-hadad, but a contemporary inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. of Assyria (854 8.c.} calls Hadadezer 
(see, however, BEN-HADAD, § 2), besieged AHAB 
(g.v.} in Samaria, but was repulsed there and again 
at Aphek, on which Ahab received the right to ‘establish 
quarters for himself in Damascus. In 854 the com- 
bined forces of N. Israel, Damascus. and other states 
were defeated at Karkar (see AuAB) by Shalmaneser 
IL., who again, in 850 and in 847, overthrew Ben- 
hadad. The Assyrian empire was thus steadily advancing 
on Damascus; but the latter was still the terror 
of Israel (2 K. 57, the story of Naaman), made 
regular raids over Jordan, and even besieged Samaria 
(2 K. 67; see JEHORAM, 1) till Ben-hadad wds drawn 
off by rumours of northern war. Disgraced by defeats 
so numerous, he was slain by HAZAEL 
8. Hazael. (y.v.), at least if the text of 2 K. 815 is 
correct. Hazael then became king, and warred with 
Jehoram (28. 28 7. ), also with Shalmaneser II., by whom 
he was defeated in 843 and in 840, the second time 
with the loss of four cities and much spoil out of 
Damascus. Still, he succeeded in depriving Jehu of 
all Israel's territory E. of Jordan, and in extending the 
dominion of Damascus southwards to the Arnon (2 K, 
1032; cp Am. 13). He also took Gath, and was 
bought off from an invasion of Judah only by large 
tribute from Jehoash (1217 [:8] 7). Hazael and his 
son Ben-hadad [II. (or I.} were able to oppress Israel 
through the reigns of Jehu's successors Jehoahaz and 
Joash (2 IC. 1832s), for under Sam&i-ramman_ the 
Assyrian armies did not cross the Euphrates (ASSPRIA, 
§ 32), and Damascus was free for the time from the 
Northern terror. By 805 Assyria was again pressing 
towards Palestine, and in 803 King Mari’ 
* (Ben-hadad II, 7) of Pamascus (see BEn- 
HADAD, § 3) was successfully besieged by Ramméan- 
nirari III. This disaster to Damascus permitted 
JEROBOAM II. (g.v.} to recover the territory that Hazael 
had taken from Israel, and for a time Israel held 
part of the territory of Damascus (2 K. 1428; 
not necessarily the city), In 773 Damascus again 
suffered from the Assyrians, who invaded the country 
also in 772, 767, 755, and 754 (AssyRIA, § 32). 
. It was the beginning of the end. In a 
10. Rezin. 740 Tiglath pileser TII. made his Gt 
Syrian campaign, and his annals (4.8230) contain the 
name Ra-sun-nu (mat)Gar-imeri-Su (z.e., of Damascus) 
as paying tribute! This Ra-Sun-nu is the Rezin of the 
Syro-Israelitish war (see AHAZ, TABEEL), whose in- 
vasion of Judah brought about an Assyrian interven- 
tion (2 IC. 167%). Perhaps the danger which now 
threatened Damascus was the occasion of the allusions 
to the city in Is. 17: In 733 Tiglath-pileser— whetber 
before or after his subjection of N. Israel and tho 
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Philistine cities is not quite clear—defeated Rezin, shut 
him up in Damascus, cut down the plantations (see 
above, § 2) round the city (he numbers the trees at 
13,520), took the city, executed Rezin, and carried the 
people into captivity (Schr. COT lasz #; cp 2 K. 169). 
It was after this, in 732, that Ahaz visited Damascus, 
and obtained the pattern of the altar which he saw 
there (24. 10). 

Up to this time Damascus had possessed great 

political influence : her confidence in herself, her power 

x“ of i and her militar i 
11. Decline. recuperation, y skill 
are amply proved by her restless energy 
in Syrian politics, even while she was bleeding from 
the reiterated attacks of Assyria. The blow which 
Tiglath- pileser inflicted, however, absolutely destroyed 
her political power. She seems to have been reduced 
to the same position as Samaria. 

Shalmaneser IV., Sargon, and Sennacherih mention no king 
of Damascus in all their Syrian lists; and the only notice of 
the town for acentury is in the Khorsabad inscription of Sargon, 
where (about the year 713) Damascus is said to have joined 
Arpad, Simirra (see ZEMARITE), and Samaria in a league formed 
by Hamath against Assyria. The allied forces were crushed by 
Assyria at Karkar (A 8 2 57). Next century Damascus is omitted 
from the list oftwenty-two kingdoms given by Esarhaddon. 

She is not mentioned by the prophets, except in 
a doubtful passage of the Book of Jeremiah (4923-27) 
where she is given over to fear and flight, and by 
Ezekiel who names her, only in passing, as a customer 
of Tyre (2718), and a point of measurement for the 
Holy Land (4716 #). If then important, she would be 
certainly occupied by Pharaoh Necho in 610 and 
Nebuchadrezzar in 604 

Under the Persians Damascus was a seat of authority, 
and very prosperous (Strabo xvi. 220). 

Cambyses died there (Jos. Ant. xi.22), and there Darius 
deposited his family and ‘treasures before the battle of Issus, 
after which they were surrendered to Alexander's general Par- 
menio (Quint. Curt. 313). After an unsuccessful revolt the 
Greek supremacy was established (id. 41), and there are extant 
coins of Alexander issued from the city. 

At the death of Alexander, Syria with Phoenicia fell 
to LaomedGn, the capital being Damascus (Id. 10 x0). 

The western people, however, to whom 
realy krone Syria was now subject, required a centre 

y ca. near the Levant, and Damascus be- 
came second in Syria to Antioch, the upstart capital of 
the Seleucidae. 

The diminished impoitance of Damascus is well illustrated 
by the small part it plays, as contrasted with Antioch, in those 
hooks of the Aztéguctdes of Josephus (xii. 4) which deal with 
the third and second centuriess,c. Its more natural connection 
with N. Syria than with S. kept Damascus in the hands of the 
Seleucidae, even when Palestine and Phcenicia were held by 
the Ptolemies; hut several times it fell to the latter -¢g., in 
320 under Ptolemy I. (regained by Antigonus in 314); in 280 
when Ptolemy iI, probably occupied it (regained by Anti- 
ochus I. 280-262); in 246 when, however, it was only besieged 
by Ptolemy IJi. and relieved by Selencus II. in 242 (cp Schiirer, 
Hist. 395). 

In the Rooks of the Maccabees Damascus is men- 
tioned only as being twice visited by Jonathan (circa 
144 B.C.: I Macc. 11621232 ; Jos. Amt. xiii. 5510). 

The kingdom of the Seleucidae was divided in 111 B.c., and 
Damascus must have fallen with the southern part to Antiochus 
IX. or Kyzikenus (cp Eus. Chvou. ed. Schoene. in Schiir. of. 
eit. 97, and Jos. Ant. xiii. 134). It was retained hy Antiochus' 
son, and then fell to Demetrius Eukeerus, and after his over- 
throw (circa 86 B.c.) to Antiochus XII. or Dionysus, from 
whom it was transferred (thongh only for a short time) by 
Milesius, the governor of the citadel, and the populace, to 
his brother Philip (Jos. id 151). 

Antioehus XII. was defeated by ARETAS (g¢.v.), the 
Nabataean, and with Ccelesyria Damascus continued 

Ram in Arabian hands (though pressed hard 

13, vos by Alex. Jannzeus [z4. 153], and Ptolemy 

Menneus, against whom Queen Alexandra 
of Judzea [78-69 B.c.] sent her son Aristobiilus [7é. 
163; B/ i,53]) till the occupation in 65 by the Roman 


legions under Lollius and Metellus (Azz. xiv.23 ; B/ 
i. 62), who were followed in 64 by Pompey. 

After this the exact political position of Damascus is 
difficult to define. 
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Though Josephus does not know Damascus as a member of 
he Decapolis (he calls Scythopolis the greatest town of the 
atter), the name is in Pliny's list (HN516) Under Cassius 
44-42 B.c.) there was a Roman commandant, Fabins, in 
Damascus (Jos. Ant. xiv. 117 1215 8/7 i. 121.7), and’ the 
Nabatzeans appear to have been driven to the E. and to the 


5. of Hauran, Somewhere about 38 Bc. Mark Antony gave 


Cleopatra 'Ccelesyria' and parts of the Jndaean and Arabian 
territories (Jos. Ant. xv.3841 4; B/ i, 8 5) 5 she visited Damas- 
cus, and we have coins of 37, 36, and 32 that were struck in 
her honour, though other coins of about the same date do not 
bear any mark of her (De Saulcy, Wuselswz. de la Terre Sainte, 
30,7). 

In 31 Bc. occurred the battle of Actium, and the 
Damascene coins bear till 33 A.D, the names of Augustus 
and Tiberius, under the latter of whom the Damascenes 
had a dispute with the Sidonians about their boundaries 
(Jos. Ané. xvili.63), a fact which shows how extensive 
their territory must have been (Schiirer, 98). There 
are, however, no coins of Caligula nor of Claudius, nor 
any of Nero till his ninth year in 63. It was during 
this time that the apostle Paul tells us (seeARETAS} 
that not the Romans but ‘an ethnarch under Aretas the 
king held the city of the Damascenes’ (aform of expres- 
sion which betrays the fact that it was usual to think 
of Damascus as an independent city); see ETHNARCH, 

We do not know to what degree power in Damascus passed 
from the Romans to the Nabatzan_ king. Nor, indeed, 
whether Rome actually held it then (cp Schiir. 7/2356 % 398; 
M‘Giffert, Afost. Age, 164n. 2). At any rate, the city again 
came under Rome in Nero's reign (53-68 A.pD.); but the 
Nahataeans continued to hold the neighhonrhood to the E. 
till 106, when Trajan brought their whole kingdom into the 
Empire. Under Hadrian and his successors Damascus bore 
the title perpéroAts (De Saulcy, 37 7), under AlexanderSeverus, 
colonia (ib. 43). 

Under both Romans and Byzantines the city continued to 
flourish; yet so long as these Westerns ruled Syria she was 

only second to Antioch; and it was not til 

14. Under the Moslem invasion—they took Damascus in 

Islam. 634, Antioch in 635—that the city in the desert 
: resumed the first rank, and the city on the 
Levant be an, to decline. For a century, 650-750, Damascus 
had the Khalifate under the Omayyads; she was never taken 
by the Crusaders, whose pivot was Antioch ; she was the capita 
of Saladin, and being bound to Mecca by the Hajj, which 
starts from her gates, she has kept her place in the regard of 
IslAm, while her fertility and her unique position have enabled 
her to survive the depopulations to which she has been sub- 
jected by conquerors like ‘limur, and the awful pestilences with 
which she has again and again been infected by her annua 
connection with Mecca. 

Besides the works mentioned above and general treatises 

on the history and geo raphy of Syria, see Noris, Asszs et 
, poche Syromacedonunt, etc., Leipsic, r696; 
15. Literature. Maundreil’s Journey io Damascus; Arnold’s 
art. in PAZ), “and Néldeke’s art. in 
Schenkel’s BL; Rob, ZBR,8 442-468; Porter, Geogr. Journal, 
962, ‘ Five Years in Damascus'; Kinglake's Zo¢kex ; Thomson, 
Land and Book; GASm. HG, chap. 30. G. A. S. 
€ 1; Aan [BAL]; 


DAN (77 see below, § gentilic 
Danite, ‘34; Aanei [B], Aan [BAL], Aanlelitat 
[BXA 1 Ch, 1235]), eponymous head of the 
tribe of the same name. The name, like 
many other tribal names, is obscure. It appears, how- 
ever, to bear the same relation to the personal names 
Daniel and Abidan as the clan name Ram does to 
Jehoram and Abiram, or on the other hand Jacob and 
Joseph to two ancient town names ending in -el (see 
JACOB, JOSEPH, § 1). It is therefore no doubt a divine 
title, 'judge” (z.e., ‘deliverer’?). Cp the Assyrian 
repeatedly recurring royal name Agur-dan—-‘A&Sur is 
judge" (cp Nabudan)—and the name of Shalmaneser 
Il,’s general Dayan-ASur, as also the epithet din 
(daianu) applied to the sun-god (cp SAMson, § 1) and. 
the moon-god. 

Dan is apparently etymologically related to the name 
of another Israelitish tribe of whose history still less 
is known (see DINAH); but it would be less safe to 
assume any etymological connection with Midian. That 
the meaning of the name was not quite forgotten appears, 
e.g., from the popular derivation in Gen. 306 (E)and 
the paronomasia in Gen. 4936 (J), although the latter 
passage applies the epithet to the tribe itself, not to 
its god. 





1. Name. 
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The verb #é# is used quite freely, not only in the earlier 
fiterature(JE Gen.1514 5 Is.313) but also (especially) from the 
exile’ onwards (Jer. Pss, etc.) ; so also the derivatives ; but, asin 
the case of other old tribe names, the root does not seem to have 
been used in the formation of proper names in later times (see 
ABI-DAN, ENnocn, § 0), its place being apparently taken by the 
synonymous skafhat (see JEHOSHAPHAT), which on the whole 
prevailed in Hebrew and Pheenician, while less used in Assyrian 
and not certainly used at all in the southern Semitic dialects 
where ¢@ continued to prevail. 

Dan evidently belonged to the N. (Joseph) group of 
Israelitish clans. Not. however, in the same sense as 
2. Relations to Benjamin. Dan was a Bilhah clan and 

other tribes. ™Y- not impossibly, have been older 

* than Joseph, as the uatriarch stories 
represent (see BILHAH). If so, the onward pressure of 
Joseph, though probably not hostile, may have co- 
operated with the other influences that prevented it 
from settling permanently in central Palestine—-rhough 
the apparent southward movement of the Danites from 
Zorah- Eshtaol to Kirjath-jearim (Judg. 18z2) could 
not well be quoted in support of such a possibility 
(see MAHANEH-DAN). Whilst Dinah, if it was a pre- 
historic clan of the same or a kindred stock (it is called 
indeed daughter of Leah; but Dan took as its priest 
a Levite of Judah), suffered the fate of absorption (see 
DINAH), Dan, though it may have allied itself with 
Joseph for a time, was eventually compelled by its own 
energy and the force of circumstances to emigrate, just 
as perhaps the older Leah tribes emigrated in the 
opposite direction. If Dan was not older than Joseph, 
it must be regarded as an unsuccessful precursor of 
BENJAMIN (¢.¥., § 12 5 so Stade). 

The earliest mention of the tribe is in the ‘Song 
of Deborah.' The poet upbraids Dan for seeking 
protection of (or living heedlessly by) 
the ships, instead of coming forward 
manfully like the brother Bilhah tribe 
to fight 'on the heights of the open 
field' (see NAPHTALI). This reference to ships is 
obscure. It has been interpreted of the southern seat 
of the tribe ;1 hut its proximity and resemblance to the 
phrase about Asher seems to suggest that the tribe is 
thought of as in its northern seat (so Moore and Bu., 
ad loc.). 

The expression used of Dan is quite unique. One shrinks 
from drawing any definite conclusion from the passage. If the 
text is sound,* it may mean that Dan was, like Asher, though 
no doubt to a less extent (187¢), under the sway of Phe- 
nician influence. It is much more likely, however, to have 
been involved with the Aramaeans than with the Phoenicians ; 
for although Tell el-Kadi is fully 40m. distant from Damascus 
and not 30 from Tyre ‘the latter was not in historic times so 
energetic in extending 'its influence in the Palestine hinterland 
as Damascus was (cp DAMASCUS; § 4). Although we do not 
know when the Aramaeans began to press southwards, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Aramaean element represented by such 
places as Beth-Maacah appeared only after the times of the 
Song of Deborah. However that may be, in time at least 
the Aramaeans made their influence felt very decidedly. We 
are still far from understanding fully the history of their 
relations with Israel; but it may well be doubted whether 
there ever was a stable oreven a definite line between their 
respective domains. The population of the border region seems 
to have been largely Aramaean. Benhadad I. had no difficultyin 
seizing Dan and other places in its neighbourhood, and it does 
not appear whether Israel was ever able politically to assert 
a serious, or at least a lasting, claim to them. The fact that the 
operations of Tiglath-pileser II. (180 years later), in suppression 
of the plot of Rezon and his accomplice Pekah were confined to 
this same district, would be accounted for ‘if it were more 
unequivocally connected with Damascus than the rest of Israel 
was (so Winckler). 


3. Contempo- 
rary references 
YG BE " 





1 Néldeke suggests (in a private communication) that it is not 
inconceivable that members of the tribe may have taken to 
fishing. 

2 nx might easily arise by transposition from yp)X3 (the 
suggestion was made also by Bu. Rz. Sa. 16,n. 2, followed by 
Marg. Fund. 7; cp Ki. Gesch. i, 265, n. 1, Bu. has since 
abandoned it :4A'C, adloc.). N32, however, occurs oftenest 
in the phrase 4379p7 mwa, and Néldeke argues that neither d 
the districts in which Dan was settled contained such pasture- 
land. Perhaps my need not be quite so definite in meaning ; 
but if we accept )"m\N3, this would presuppose the Song's havin, 
been committed to writing some time before the Blessing 
Jacob was brought into its present form (cp Gen.49 9. 
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When J wrote, Dan was still indeed honoured (2 S. 
2018 @), but possibly somewhat as a survival of a 
time gone by; it was not felt to be a living force in 
Israel—Bilhah was but a concubine (Gen. 3522), It 
must not, however, be inferred, from the fact that the 
‘Blessing of Jacob' says Dan judges its people “ke 
an Israelitish tribe (v. 16), that, when the Blessing took 
shape, Dan was felt to be hardly in reality a part of 
genuine Israel at all. It is clear, from the early 
authority referred to above (2 S.20 18 @), that the city 
of Dan was proverbial as a well-known home of genuine 
old Israelitish ideas and practices, which is the more 
credible that we are told that its priests traced their 
origin to Moses? himself (Judg. 1830). We need not 
wonder, then, if the importance of this sanctuary was 
formally acknowledged in some way or other (see CALF, 
GOLDEN, € 1) by Jeroboam I. [g.v.]. The N. settle- 
ment of Dan, however, perhaps did not amount to 
much more than the town of that name. Nor need the 
repeated mention of the town in the standing phrase 
‘from Dan to Beersheba,’? which not unnaturally sug- 
gests that it had some importance, have really had any 
political significance. Both places may have owed their 
celebrity to their ancient sanctuaries. 

This may perhaps help us to understand the preservation of 
such an unrivalled collection of popular legend as we find in the 
latter part of Judges unless indeed the stories of the Samson 
cycle are quite as'much connected with the geographical 
district about Zorah, etc. (cp the mention of a place called 
Sa-ma-Sa-na in_that neighbourhood at least as early as Rameses 
IL.; Lepsius, Dewknt. 144.5 cp BETH-SHEMESH, 1; SAMSON) 
as with any particular Israelitish tribe 5 they involve Hebron, if 
yan in Judg. 163 is correct, and may be thought to have some 
relation to the stories of SHAMMAH and SHAMGAR (gg.v-). 

In Amos's time the northern Dan still ranked with 
Bethel (? so We. ad doc.) and Beersheba as a represent- 
ative sanctuary (Am. 814; on the reading cp Amos, 
§ 20); but, whatever it was then, the troublous time 
which ended with the fall of the N. kingdom (2 K. 
1529} and the changed conditions which resulted must 
have profoundly modified the position even of an ancient 
sanctuary town. This would perhaps account for the 
absence of all mention of it from P's geographical 
scheme. Still, even in the days of Jeremiah, although 
the phrase ‘Dan to Beersheba' had given place to 
‘Geba to Beersheba’ (2 K. 238), an invasion was felt 
to be begun when the enemy passed Dan (Jer. 415 
8 16). 

If any legends ever gathered round the name of the 
eponymous head of Dan, thev have entirely perished. 

“je All the more noteworthy is the abun- 

4. Traditions. dance of traditions about the tribe. 

These are of twokinds. First there are the stories which, 
after circulating orallyfor many generations, were eventu- 
ally committed to writing, and afterwards given so large a 
place in the latter portion of our present Book of Judges 
(g.v., § 16). These are among the best-known of the 
traditions of Israel. Then there are the most valuable 
fragmentary notices in Josh. 19 47% Judg. 134 A—mere 
scraps rescued from what the pre-exilic histories had to 
tell of the fortunes of this tribe (on the ‘ Blessings’ see 
below, § 8). All these traditions, however, —both those 
that may fairly he treated as historical in their nature, and 
those that are mainly legendary — deal with two closely 
related points, the struggles which the tribe had with its 
non-Israelite neighbours, and its migration northwards. 

Dan, it would seem, made the attempt to push its 
way down from the highlands of Ephraim (see above, 
§ 2) into the territory still completely dominated by the 


1 On the true reading, see MANASSEH. 

2 This phrase really occurs only seven times (all between 
Judg. 20and 1K. 425 [5 sl) and in certain of these passages it 
may be suspected of Being late. The Chronicler (perhaps 
naturally) prefers the reverse order (Beersheba to Dan: 1 Ch. 
212 [=25S,24e 'Dan to Beersheba'], 2 Ch. 305t). See Ex- 
positor, Dec, '93, pp. 411-421 (‘Dan to Beersheba ¢ the literary 
history ofthe phrase and the historical problems it raises'). 

2 @B has covéa for day in v. 47 (Z.e., 47 da of MT), .ou having 
been dittographed from the preceding yiov, 
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Whether it at first succeeded (Tosh. 19474, 
if we read-y»; cp & and 2 K. 61) and 
5. Attempts then was deen ‘back (Judg. 134) by 
settle. the Philistines (cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 18, n. 5) 
or—since it is difficult to see how ‘ Philistines’ could 
be changed, editorially or by a gloss, to Amorites 
—by the Canaanites (Judg. 134 £), or whether it never 
really established itself at all satisfactorily to the SW. of 
Ephraim, being forced back before it had really settled, 
we can hardly say. On some grounds it would perhaps 
seem probable either that it separated quite late from 
Ephraim or that it settled for some considerable time. 
Otherwise we should perhaps hardly have such clear 
traditions of the incidents of the subsequent migration 
(contrast the legendary character of the Samson stories); 
although it is not at all clear what the history of these 
traditions is (see above, § 4). In any case, it seems 
pretty clear that the main strength of the clan (nein) 
migrated northwards; but did not some remain? Prob- 
ably. 

Not so much because the MT represents the 600 fighting men 
as being some gf the clan (Judg. 1811; @ ‘clans,’ d4p.0r) of 
Dan (for the partitive preposition , which here has the same 
letter not only after it but also before it, might very well be due 
todittography), nor perhaps because the existence of a remnant is 
needed to explain the copious traditions of the early fortunes of 
the tribe already referred to (see also below), hut because it is 
difficultotherwise to account for the priestly writer assigning 
it solely to the southern territory. 

Those who remained, however, seem hardly to have 
been able to make good a separate tribal existence; for 
it was, according to J, not Dan, but the house of Joseph, 
that finally gained the upper hand over the Canaanites 
(Judg. 135)—whatever that may refer to (seeBu. Xi. Sa. 
18,n. 2). 

According to Josh. 1947 (emended text), the border 
of the children of Dan was too narrow for them, and so 
they went up and fought against 
Leshem (Lesham?} and took it, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, 
and dwelt therein. and called it Dan. It is possibly 
the same writer who explains in Judg. 134 that the over- 
crowding of Dan was because ‘the Amorite’ forced 
them into the hill country. This Dan (see next article) 
became, as we have seen, if it was not already, a 
famous sanctuary, and it is not surprising that the 
story of its incorporation into Israel was a favourite 
with those who put into literary form the traditions 
of Israel’s early days. 

Many as are the obscurities of the narrative as we now have 
it in Judg. 17.4, one thing is clear: several hands have 
worked at it (see Jupces §§ 312). A deputation of Danites, 
after consulting a priest’in Mount Ephraim, find a room 
district, easy of attack, in the far north, and return to Zoral 
to conduct their tribesmen thither. On the route they manage 
in one way or another to get the priest they bad con- 
sulted to accompany them with the image he tended, which, 
having settled in their new home, they constitute their national 
palladium. 

The main points in this story must be facts. How 
long the sanctuary maintained itself we do not know 

exactly (see the two independent repre- 

Cycle of sentations in Judg.1830/, and cp 

ogends, SHILOH, JONATHAN, 1). Of a_ very 
different character are the stories that have gathered 
round the name of Samson; but they are more naturally 
treated elsewhere, the more so that we cannot be quite 
sure how far they are really to be regarded as Israelite 
in any ordinary sense, not to say Danite. See SAMSON. 

Whether the metaphors of the serpent (Gen.4917} 
ang the lion’s whelp (Dt.3322) in the several ‘ Bless- 

é ings’ are simply later echoes perpetuating 

Later the memory of the famous raid on Leshem, 

writings. 4, whether they point to a repetition of such 

raids by this lion-city itself (Stade, GV/1 168), we do 
not know; the latter is not perhaps unlikely? 


Canaanites. 


6. Migration. 


1 The metaphor of the serpent on the way, biting the horse‘s 
heels and throwing the rider backwards, has been, supposed to 
refer to embarrassment of the Aramaeans in their wars with 
Israel. 
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Ata later date, indeed, these references came to be interpreted 
of the southern Dan (Targ. Onk.) and of Samson in particular 
(Yarg. Jon. and Jerus.). The fact, however, that P has nothing 
whatever to tell us of the territory of the N. Danites perhaps 
shows how this might come about.! On the other hand, the 
eulogistic sense in which the words are explained is remark- 
able in view of the ill odour that attached to the name of Dan 
in later times (see below, § g). 

What the outlines of the district assigned by P to 
Dan were, P nowhere states; perhaps he was himself 
unable to formulate any (cp the case of Simeon, Josh. 
191-9}. That he meant them to be inferred from his 
account of the adjacent tribes (Benjamin, Judah, 
Ephraim) is possible; but he is not usually afraid of 
repetition. Of the sixteen (in MT seventeen) places 
which P assigns to Dan, eight may be regarded as 
identified beyond reasonable doubt (see ZORAH, 
ESHTAOL, IR-SHEMESH, AIJALON. TIMNAH, EKRON. 
Jeuup, BENE-BERAK). while ME-JARKON (g.v., and 
see RAKKON, MAKAzZ) must probably be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Rds ed-Ain. In Josh. 15 the same 
writer assigns not only Timnah (w. 57) and Ekron 
(v. 45), which are historically best known as Philistine 
cities, but also Zorah and Eshtaol, where if anywhere 
the Danites were settled, to JUDAH.” 

Still less to be trusted is the account of Josephus 
(Ant. v. 122, end), which, likewise ignoring altogether 
the N, Dan, actually makes §, Dan extend as far N. 
as Dor and as far S. as Ashdod. Although P re- 
presents Dan as, next to Judah, the largest tribe 
at the end of the nomadic period (Nu. 2643), both 
P and the Chronicler® tend otherwise to give the 
tribe the scantiest possible consideration. In Joshua it 
is the last to have its lot assigned it (1940 7}. The 
Dan fragment is the last of those collected in Judg. 1 
(a.34f.). The tribe stands last in the list in 1 Ch. 
2716-22. In Rev. (chap. 7} it is omitted altogether 
(see below, §9), and the same fate seems to have 
befallen it in the genealogical lists in 1 Ch.27.4 In 
the form of the list now appearing in Gen. 46 23= Nu. 
26 42 7.5 (both P), indeed, Dan is credited with one 
family; but one cannot be quite sure that the statement 
may not be a very late addition founded on the notion 
(propounded in modern times by Bertheau, ad oc. ) that 
Aher (= ‘another’} in ‘ HusHim, the sons of Aher’ 
(a Ch. 7x20), was a circumlocution for Dan rather than 
a corruption of Ahihor or some other name (see BEN- 
JAMIN, $ 9, ii. a). At all events, the omission of a Dan 
list from his lists by the Chronicler woyld be no 


1 It might indeed be argued from four of P’s lists of tribes— 
the two census lists(Nu, leo % 26), andthetwo camp lists (21 4% 
10)—thatDan is regarded as a northern tribe, being grouped in 
a triplet with Asber and Naphtali. But (x) it is immediately 
preceded by Benjamin, and (2) in the list of tribal representa- 
tives who took part in the census Gad is not, as in the census 
and camp lists, oddly classed with Reuben and Simeon, but 
with the triplet in question : that is to say, the four concubiue 
tribes are taken together. 

2 On the other hand, the Chronicler probably did not really 
mean to make Gath-rimmon Ephraimite @ Ch. 669 [54] : see 
next note but one. 

3 A peculiar fact is that P makes the associate of Bezaleel 
of Judah in the construction of the tabernacle a Danite (Ex. 
316), whilst the Chronicler makes Hnram-abi, who had the same 
position in the work of Solomon’stemple a man of Tyre whose 
mother was of Dan (but see 1K. 714, with Klo.’s note, and cp 
Hvram-sBl). P makes the motherof the man who ‘blasphemed 
the Name’son of awoman of Dan by an Egyptian (Lev. Maro). 

4 Inthe Chronicler’s list of tribes in which Levitical cities 
were appointed (1 Ch. F54 [39] 7%) Dan appears to he omitted 5 
but w 6z [46] is obviously corrupt. A comparison with its 
source in Josh. 2120-26 [P] shows that the name of Dan has 
dropped out, whilst the fact that Ephraim also, though preserved 
by @ in 1 Ch, 66r[46], is dropped in MT shows that the omis- 
sion js not intentional. _It has accordingly been restored by Kan. 
in 4S and Ki. in SBOT. In the enumeration of the towns by 
name farther down (ww, 67 [52]-81 [66]) Dan is again omitted (this 
time without the company of Ephraim); but the probable ex- 
planation of this omission of Dan is that either the Chronicler 
or some copyist has accidentally omitted Josh. 21233 for the 
consequence is that w. 24 is copied as if it belonged to y, 22, 
Aijalon and Gath-rimmon being assigned to Ephraim, and the 
Kohathite cities becoming eight, instead of ten, as stated above 
in 1 Ch.6 61 [46], 

5 Hushim (HSM)=Shubam (SHM). 
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stranger than his omission of Zebulun, which has three 
families assigned it by P in Gen. 4614 Nu. 26 2. 

It is a fact, however, that in later times Dan was in disrepute. 
In the ‘Yargums, indeed, as we have seen, the tribe is held in 

A high esteem ; hut in Talmudic times this is 
9. Apoca- changed. Thus Midr, Rad, on Numb, declares 

lyptic that when Jerohoam went from tribe to tribe none 

notions. joined him so readily as Dan. In the Talmud 
(Shabsath 66), accordingly, Dan _ represents 
idolatry. Further, out of the very same passages so favourably 
interpreted in the Targums, there was evolved, in connection 
with Jer. § 16, the remarkable notion (appearing in Test. x72. 
fair.) that Beliar is in some peculiar way connected with the 
tribe, which, it is declared, will transgress against Levi and 
Judah, ‘for in the Book of Enoch it 1s said that their ruler is 
Satan; but the salvation of the Lord will arise out of Judah and 
Levi, and he will fight against Beliar,’ With this 1s connected 
the tradition that the Antichrist is to come of the tribe of Dan. 
Already in Iren. (v.302) we find the fancy —it may be more than 
a fancy-—that this is the explanation of the omission of Dan from 
the list of those that are sealed (Kev. 75-8). H. W. H. 

DAN (}4; Aan) 7. A city ‘in the valley which 

belongs to BETH-KEHOB [g.v. ],” Judg. 1828; conquered 

Fe Tt was the most 
1. References. BertthGn BRDEP srael : note the phrase 
‘from Dan as far as Beersheba’ (see above, 994, n. 2). 
Its original name was LarsH [g.v.]; in Jndg. 1829 the 
change of name is accounted for. Historical references 
to it occur, not only in Judg. 18, but also in 2S. 246 
(where jaaz is appended to Dan by a singular error of 
the text; see DAN-JAAN); also in 1K. 1229 (golden 
calf), aud 1 K. 1520, and 2Ch. 164 (Benhadads in- 
vasion). The reference to the name Dan in Gen. 1414 
need not, in the present writer’s opinion, he counted ; 
it is true, the city afterwards called Dan is meant, but 
the anachronistic ‘Dan’ is simply a scribe’s error for 
‘Laish’; the true text probably is, ‘. . . and pressed 
after them, he and his servants, as far as Laish, and 
smote them.” 1! 

One of the supposed arguments for the late date of 
Gen. 14 must therefore be abandoned; but this by no 
means involves regarding that strange narrative as 
historical. The anachronism in Dt. 341 remains. 

The site of Dan has recently been fixed by G. A. 
Smith (HG, 473, 480 f-) at Banids, on the ground 

A .. that the situation of Banias is so 
2. Identification. much stronger than that of Tell el- 
Kadi (cp Ca#sarea, $7). The fact is undeniable, yet 
not decisive. From Judg. 18 we do not-gather that 
Laish was a place of exceptional natural strength; its 
inhabitants were a peaceful folk, who trusted not in 
their fortress but in their remoteness from troublesome 
people like the Danites. 

Theodoret no doubt favours our eminent geographer’s view. 
‘The present Paneas,’ he says, ‘was called Dan’? and even 
Jerome (on Ezek. 4818 and on Am. 814) speaks of ban as being 
where Paneas now is. The Jerus. Targ., too (on Gen. 1414), 
calls Caesarea Philippi ‘Dan of Caesarea.’ These vague state- 
ments, however, not carry much weight. On the other 
hand, Josephus (Ant.i. 10x v.31 viii, 843; BJ iv. 11) expressly 
says that Dan stood at the ‘ lesser’ fountain of the Jordan, in 
the plain af Sidon, a day’s journey from that city, and that the 
plain, around it was extremely fertile. Eus. and Jer. (OS@) 
114 26 249 32) speak still more definitely. ‘A village four miles 
distant fron Paneas, on the road to Tyre ; it was the boundary 
of Judza (éptov rs “Iovdaias), and at it the Jordan takes its 
rise. Jerome adds: ‘De quo et Jordanis flumen erumpens a 
loco sortitus est nomen. Tor quippe pet@pov (id est fluvium sive 
rivnm) Hebreei vocant* (cp Jordans A glance at any hand- 
hook of geography will show what spot is here meant. 

Four miles west of Banias, in a well-watered district, 
is one of the two great fountains of the Jordan. It 
rises at the W. base of an extensive cup-shaped mound, 
called Te# el-Kadi, Now Kadi in Arabic and Dan in 
Hebrew both mean ‘judge,’ and the fountain bears a 


1 There is a corrupt duplication. Read tomy] pay 
nerd-ry omby PRT. pam for pony is due to Ball ; but 
it isalso the original of y44%. C. Niehuhr bas already suspected 
a place-name in »$y4. “In fact, the Pasek after omby warns us 
that the text is doubtful. Ewald (GVZ173) supposed that ]7 
was substituted late for #*?—an arbitrary and inadequate 
theory. 

2 On Jer. 415 (Opera&1770), 2433) . 
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aame (Leddan) which also may perhaps he an echo of 
-lie name of the old city. The very fact that Tell el- 
Kadi is now said to be unhealthy suggests one reason 
nore for identifying it with Dan, for Josephus (8/ iv. 
Lz} expressly says that the marshes of Lake Semachonitis 
,Huleh) extend northwards as far as Daphné (Dan), 
where are the sources of the Little Jordan (Leddan), 
Probably, however, in antiquity, when irrigation was 
better cared for, the place now called Tell el-Kadi was 
perfectly healthy. On the whole, the grounds of the 
proposed identification seem to the present writer to be 
strong. Robinson, Guérin, Porter, Iuhl, and Moore 
have given their support to the same tt.eory. 

Tell el-Kadi rises out of a dense jungle of thorn- 
bushes and rank weeds. ‘Its circumference is about 
half a mile, and its greatest elevation above the plain 
eighty feet. There are some traces of old foundations, 
and heaps of large stones on the top and sides of the S. 
part of the rim, where perhaps the citadel or a temple 
may have stood. There are also ruins in the plain a 
short distance N. of the ¢e/Z. There are doubtless 
other remains, but they are now covered with grass and 
jungle’ (Porter). 

See Rob. BR; Guérin, Galilée, 2338 7; G. A. Smith, WG, 
4c.; PEF Mem. 11399: ; Buhl, Geog. 2377; Moore, Judges, 


390- 
2. For Dan in Ezek. 2719 AV, see Javan, § 1g. 


T.K.C. 


DANCE. ‘There is a time to raise the death-wail 
and a time to dance,’ says the Preacher (Eccl. 34). 
We have not now to discuss the origin 
pence Ra of the practice of dancing, nor its con: 
E ti " nection with funeral, as well as with 
SYPL, GUC. festival. observances. We mav assume 
that from a very early period it has been an expression 
of joy, and has been accompanied by music and song. 
The musical instrument employed may be no better 
than a wooden drum ;! but without some music there 
can be none of that rhythmic movement which we call 
dancing. The principal occasions of dancing are, in 
an ancient community, religious. If these assumptions 
are, as far as our evidence goes, true for Polynesia, 
still more obviously are they true for early Egypt and 
Babylonia. The happy-tempered Egyptians loved 
their various dances, and cultivated the art both in 
public and in private festivities, both in war and in 
peace; but the primary impulse was religious.2 In 
Babylonia and Assyria, too, the art of dancing flourished. 
‘To dance’ (rakddu) is a synonym for ‘to rejoice’; 
and so great was the demand for singers (music and 
singing naturally go together with dancing) that 
Hezekiah king of Judah was made to send singers as 
well as other women of the palace to Nineveh (Prism 
Inscr. 3 39) .3 
Neither Egypt nor early Babylonia, however, can be 
presumed to have influenced the primitive Israelitish 
2. Among the customs, except, indeed, through the 


Bedouin. Canaanites. Of much greater import- 
ance are our scantv notices of Arabian 
dancing. What the Bedouin dancing is to-day can be 


seen as near to civilisationas Jericho. Wild as it is, itis 
not without rhythm and measure. There are also still 
some relics of the primitive religious dance. Besides 
the dancing at the merry Circumcision Feast (#zzayyin), 
combined with sacrifice, there is the well-known custom 
of ‘circumambulating’ the Ka‘ba or Holy House at 
Mecca seven times. This procession is a true substitute 
for a very old heathen rite.5 The prince-poet Imra- 
al-Kais likens a herd of wild kine (ox antelopes) to 
a group of girls, gown-clad, going swiftly round the 

1 Gill, Front Darkness to Light in Polynesia, 252. 

2 See Erman, Zgvft, 216, 

8 Correcting K.8 297 by Del. Ass. 2 WB 2576, 

4 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des.131. 

5 See We. Ar, Heid.) 106, 165 ; and cp Hesiod, Theog. 259 
(the Muses dancing round the altar on_ Helicon); Thucyd. 4 


30; Liv. 269 ; Verg. An, 8285 5 Plut, Thes. 21, éxdpevore mept 
roy KepaTove Boudry. 
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Dawar or sacred stone. Mohammed himself could 
not abolish this custom. The procession round the 
Kaaba is really the Hajj. this term is now applied to 
the Mecca pilgrimage; but its root-meaning plainly is 
to go in a circle (cp Ps. 10727 sam). 

Pre-Islamic Arabia explains much that is characteristic 
in Israelitish life. This is specially true of religiousrites. 
The chief original Hebrew term for a 
religious dance was doubtless an, hag. 


The rendering ‘ feast’ or ‘ festival’ will indeed suffice in 
most cases, but only because religious festivalsnecessarily 
included the sacred dance, at least as long as the sacred 
stones remained in the sanctuaries. In Ps. 11827 
Cheyne (Psalms) renders ‘ Bind the procession with 
branches,‘ with reference to the swiftly moving proces- 
sion which took the place of the older dance; Baer, 
more boldly, ‘Bind the dance’ (z.e. the dancers). 
Unfortunately, the text of this passage is not free from 
corruption ;4 but it is, at any rate, permissible to 
recognise the sacred dance in Ex. 109, ‘ Let my people 
go that they may keep a feast with dancing to me in the 
desert ‘—not that all would take part in the dance: 
the dancers would represent the people, all of whom 
would ‘rejoice before Yahwé,’ as the phrase was. 
Perhaps we may compare 1S.3016, if mjan (applied 
to the Amalekites who had plundered Zilrlag) means 
‘ circling in the sacred dance’ (see BDB). At any rate, 
in Ps. 424 [s] the best sense is obtained by reading, not 
agin joy, ‘a multitude that kept holyday’ (AV), but 
pain por, ‘the music of those who kept festival’? 


{pon, ‘music,’ Am. 523 Ezek.2613). That dancing is 
here referred to, however, is not evident. 


Words for dancing in general. (q) pos, heh, or phy, sihek 
(Arab. gdakika ‘to laugh,’ whence madhakux ‘mimus’; Syr. 
gchakh ; @ waigew) meaning ‘to sport, 

4. OT Vocabulary. or’ jest.’ Though commonly used to 

denote any kind of sport (Gen. 219, 
RVmg. ‘playing’; 268 RV ‘sporting’), it may denote simply 
‘dancing ‘(see 2S, 6s=1 Ch. 138Jndg. 1625 Jer. 314). 

2, In late writings we meet with 4p5, r@#e@h, prop. ‘to leap,’ 
1 Ch. 1529 ; Ass. rakddu [see above]; Syr. réfadh, Pa. ‘to 
dance,’ Aph. ‘to lament’ (slangere); Tg. 120; G dpxetoOa, 
oxiprav; cp Ar. rakada, ‘to move the feet, to hop.’ 

3. The root yn, hid, ‘to writhe, whirl,’ Judg. 212 (whence 
Sino, mahol, nin, meholah, ‘dance,’ xopés) suggests a more 
intricate movement. 

4. Lastly, we have in 28.616 the two dw, Acy. WB, 
piszéz, and 279, kirkér (the latter also in v 14) (Ar. karra, ‘to 
advance and retreat,’ karkara, id; 258.614 "D190, Targ., 
nawid, Pesh. mekabbah, Vg. saltabat), Most probably, how- 
ever,’ 1372191 9D should rather be read “pti BSD (Che.); 
the former of these participles is justified by the facts brought 
together by Toy, /8L 16 178 4 [’97]), which show that po» 
(Pésah), the root of MDB, means virtually ‘to dance,‘ and the 
latter by the authority of rCh. 1529, 

Dancing, then, was of the essence of a primitive 
religious festival. It was not the choral dances (ridin) 


5. A part of as provoked ie wrath of Moses (Exod. 

‘imitive 19) : Miriam’s ‘ dances" were evidently 

primi congenial to all (Exod.1520f. ; cp Judg. 
religion. : 

1134 18.186 2l:rr[r2}}. It was the 
worship of the steer-god that angered the great leader. 
The Hebrews never ceased to be religious dancers, 
though the form of the ceremony may have changed. 
Some idea of the early rite may be gained from the 


3. Hebrew hag. 








account in 28.614 of David‘s dancing ‘before 
Yahwé’ (7.e., before the ark; cp. v. 5). Michal indeed 
took her husbands act amiss. She was too un- 


imaginative to see the meaning of a practice which was 
beginning to be antiquated. She thought that by 
leading the dance in such attire, and mixing with the 
common people, her husband was playing a part which 
2 Che. reads— 
Make melody with dancing (inp2) and with timbrels, 
Make melody to our king, make melody. 
2 Che. Psatms(2). 
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was within the province of a woman only, and unworthy 
of his character and office. David‘s answer well expresses 
his own devoutness, though he cannot have guessed 
what issues of world-wide importance hung upon the 
transference of the ark to Jerusalem.‘ 

Again, at the great religious crisis in the reign of 
Ahab it is not the ‘dancing’ that Elijah disapproves, 
but its connection with a bad, foreign religion. The 
prophets of Baal, we are told, ‘leaped '—-z.e., danced 
after a special rite— around their altar, not eucharistic- 
ally, but as suppliants (1K. 1826). Elijah, though 
too confident of his Gods favour to attempt to work 
upon him by ritual, does not hesitate to use the word 
nop (‘ to leap’) in his taunting address to the Israelites 
(v. 21).2, Indeed, Toy seems to have shown that the 
spring-festival called Pesah (EV Passover) derived its 
name from the dances (nos, see above, § 4 4) connected 
with it. A conservative prophet like Elijah could never 
have opposed religious dances. 

Indeed, one may fairly say that prophecy itself—at 
any rate, that represented by Elisha—was under some 
obligations to dancing. The inspiration of those who 
belonged to the guilds of prophets (see PROPHECY) 
was prepared for by music and rhythmic movements of 
the body (cp 1S.10101r 1920-24). It was the wild 
proceedings of prophets when in this preparatory state 
that degraded the whole order in the eyes of many 
Israelites (cp2 K.9:r). It is difficult, when looking at 
dervishes performing their exercises, not to think of the 
so-called ‘sons of the prophets’ (again see PROPHECY). 
‘Ulemas and dervishes with the chief muftis at their 
head were leaping, bounding, swaying their arms, and 
whirling in time to the din of drums, trumpets, and 
cymbals which followed them’ (Tristram). 

For the stated religious ritual of the pre-exilic age 
we are ill-provided with authorities. Still, we know that 

6. At festivals the three great festivals (especially 

: * that of Tabernacles) were celebrated 
with an exuberant joy which expressed ‘itselfin dancing. 
The Psalter proves that even in the post-exilic age 
dancing as well as music formed part of divine service 
(see Pss. 1493 1504). Eucharistic procession (no doubt 
at a quick pace) round the altar was customary (266, 
and according to MT [see above], 11827). | Processions 
of God also, which, from the mention of maidens with 
timbrels, may be presumed to have been a dance- 
festival, arespokeu of (Ps. 6824[25}], SBOT) . Ps. 876, 
however, is too obscure to be quoted. 

There was dancing at tribal and family festivals 
(cp the place-name ABEL-MEHOLAH [g.v.], ‘ dancing 
meadow’; 1 K.1916). It was at a yearly tribal festival 
that the daughters of Shiloh came forth for choral 
dances (Judg. 2121 n\Snaa band), and there is a singular 
story, which almost seems like an attempt to account 
for marriage by capture (see M‘Lennan, Primitive 
Marriage), respecting the Benjamites who chose wives 
from among the dancers (nidbivan-p9). We must 


apparently take this in connection with the curious 
custom referred to elsewhere (CANTICLES, § 9 ; ATONE- 
MENT, DAY OF), which was evidently greatly toned 
down in post-exilic’ times. The young men and 
maidens of Jerusalem danced in the vineyards, not 
without results, on the evening of the 15th of Ab (this 
was the festival of Wood-carrying?) and of the Day of 
Atonement, and sang edifying songs on marriage 
(Mishna, Ta‘azizh, iv. 8). A dance performed by the 
chief men of the city was a special incident in the 
festivities of the Feast of Tabernacles. At the close of 


1 Che. Aids to Criticism, 55. 

2 On this passage see Klo., and, for a fuller development of 
the meaning JOR, July 1898(p. 568); cp Jastrow, /BZ, 1898 
1108 It’is useless to compare the Pheenician divine title 
Badrpapkwos—i.e., “PID by5, ‘Baal of dancing’ (Baethg. Bezér, 
25 261)}—and other similar forms. They have all grown out of 
Melkart , the name of the Baal of Tyre (Texier). 

3 See Jos. B/ii, 176, and ep Neh. 1035{36] 1332, Del. 
Tris, %. 
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the first day men of piety and repute, singing hymns, 
danced with torches in their hands. No one who has 
not seen this joy, said a proverb, has seen true joy 
(Succa, 51-4). Thus the severity of the Law could not 
extinguish the impulse in the Jewish people towards 
rhythmic movement. 

There was, however, one kind of dancing against 
which wise men protested. It is no doubt of Greek 
dancing-girls that Ben Sira is thinking when he warns 
his readers not to ‘use the company of a woman 
that is a singer’ (Ecclus.94. Hellenism, indeed, was 
even more dangerous morally than religiously. It is 
just possible, too, that when on Herod’s birthday the 
daughter of Herodias came forward to amuse the guests 
(év 7@ péow, Mt. 146; cp Mk. 622 Lk. 1525} her style of 
dancing was derived from the pantomimic solo-dance of 
the hired female dancers of Greece,+ 

The few occasions in the Bible in which dancing is 
referred to may be said to have an interpretative value. 

day It was not always necessary to mention 
Biblical that a happy event was celebrated by 
references. dancing, because early readers would 
supply this detail mentally for themselves. We are 
thankful, however, that the writers did sometimes 
mention the dancing, and that so they interpreted for 
us many other passages. Dancing was continually in 
request in Israelitish and in Jewish society (Jer. 31413 
Mt. 1117 Lk. 732 1525). Thus (as in Assyrian) 
‘dancing’ and ‘rejoicing’ were synonymous terms 
(Lam.5 x5 Eccles. 34 Ps. 301fz2]). It is an improbable 
idea of Leyrer (PREZ) that there is a reference to a kind 
of square dance in Cant.7r [613] (ones nba; see 
MAHANAIM). Much more safely may we suppose a 
reference to a sword-dance, such as Wetzstein found asa 
part of the wedding ceremonies in Syria (CcpCANTICLES, 
§ 9}. Dancing has, of course, always been popular at 
weddings; and the virgins in the parable who go out to 
meet the bridegroom no doubt looked forward to a 
merry choral dance. Modern Arabs still sing and 
dance with lighted torches on the day of a wedding. 

Lucian, De Saltat.; Spencer, De Saétat, vet; Hebr.; 
‘Saltatio’ in Dict. of Gk. and Rom, Anfigq.; Tanz’ in 

PREC15 206; Riehm, A WBE) 1636, ; Wetz- 

Literature. stein, Zedtsch. fr Ethnol, 1873, p. 2854; 

Franz Delitzsch, 77s (ET), 189-206; Tristram, 

Eastern Customs, 207-210; Grove (Lilly), Dancing (95); R. 
Voss, Der Tans, seine Gesch. (69). 


DANIEL (yy, Kt.; Kr. 58429 (Ba. and Ginsb.J, 
Ezek. 141420 283; bena—zt.e, God is my judge, or, the 
defender of my right; AANIHA [BRAQP]. The name 
bx occurs in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogtié, La 
Syrie centrale, no. 93). On the name Daniel in Ezek., 
see the suggestion in ENOCH, § I. 

1. Aman of extraordinary wisdom and righteousness 
(Ezek.; see above). This Daniel appears to have 
become proverbial, as did Noah and Job; but when 
and where he was thought to have lived we.are not told. 

2. A Jewish captive, said to have been carried to 
Babylon ‘in the third year of Jehoiakim’ when Jeru- 
salem was taken (Dan. 1126), and to have become, 
through his supernatural wisdom, chief of the sages of 
Babylon and the minister of successive dynasties. The 
latest date mentioned in his life is the third year of 
Cyrns (Dan. 101; cp, however, Lex). Outside the 
book which bears his name, and the apocryphal additions 
to it, the only biblical passages which mention this 
Daniel are 1 Macc.260 and Mt. 2415 (= Mk.131%). 
The former contains only a didactic reference to the 
story of the lions’ den. The latter apparently makes 
Jesus speak of ‘ Daniel the prophet"; but, as the form 
of the citation shows, it is rather the evangelist who 
speaks (cp B. Weiss, Das Matthdusevang. 508). See 
DANIEL, Book OF. 


1 Os, if Oriental analogies be preferred, we may consult 
Thomson, LB, 555-6; Tristram, aster Customs, 208; Lane, 
Mod. Eg. 12402947; cp also Erman, Ave. E,,. 249-250), 
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3. A priest of the line of Ithamar in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra, 
.§2 5il. $15 (x) d), EzraS2=1 Esd. 8 29 yyapnros [B}, yopand 
A], acorruption of davmAfos}, not=Gamaliel, as van Hoo- 
iacker); and signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 
06 [7]. Among his contemporaries we find a Mishael (Neh. 
4), an Azariah (Neh. 102 {3]), and a Hananiah (Neh. 1023[24]). 
2p. Dan. 19. 

4. One of the six sons born to David in Hebron; his mother 
vas Abigail «¢ Ch. 3x}; see Davin, § 11, ili. d). According to 
3e. the name is miswritten for Delaiah (cp @); but, as Klo. 
nore plausibly thinks, it is rather a corruption of Dodiel 

TH); GAL reads AaAovta—z.e., Aadovea=Dodiah (7°79), an- 
ther form of the same name. Cp the names Dodai, Dodo, 
Dodavahu. GB, however, has Aaprnd; Jos. (Azzt. vii. 14) 
\avindos. The |} 2 8. 33 has Chileab (2N?5) in MT, but @BAL 
ias AaAouta; the other versions (Cod. 243, in Field, 1 550} Ata. 
chileab, though adopted by Ki. (Chron. SZOY), is surely 
vrong} (cp Berachoth. 4a). This was David‘s second son, and 
ifter the death of Amnon would he the heir to the throne. His 
xrothers Absalom and Adonijah played so important a past 
-hat it is surprising that nothing is told of their elder brother. 
Perhaps he died early or was removed. 


DANIEL, BOOK OF. If we adopt the mediaeval 
jivision of the book into twelve chapters,? the first six 
form a narrative half, which can be dis- 
finguished naturally enough from the second, 
in which Daniel records his visions. More 
mportant, however, than any such division into twice 
six chapters is a recognition of the fact that the aim of 
the book is not historical but parenetic : it aimed at 
exhortation and encouragement. It falls, accordingly, 
into several more or less detached and (so to speak) 
independent pieces or pictures, designed to lift the minds 
and hearts of its original readers, the contemporaries of 
the tyrant Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, above the oppressive 
present to the heights of a glowing piety and a strong 
spiritual faith. These detached pieces, of which there 
are ten, Ewald groups so as to divide the book into (a) 
an introductory part (chap. 1 / ) ;(4) a second part (chap. 
3-6) ,containing four narratives prefiguring events; and 
(c)a third part (chap. 7-12), containing four prophetic 
pieces. This threefold division is favoured by the con- 
sideration that the twice four pieces contained in parts 
(4) and (c) then serve as further amplifications of part 
(a) —for (a) also contains a narrative prefiguring events 
(chap.1), and a Messianic prophecy (chap.2) in which 
four kingdoms (corresponding to the four beasts of 
chap.7) are followed by the everlasting Messianic king- 
dom which brings the history of the world to its close. 

The irst of the ten pieces thus indicated (chap. 1) tells how 
Nebucbadrezzar king of Babylon after a siege and capture of 

Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim king of 
2. Contents. Judah (605 B.c.), took Daniel and three other 
youths of noble descent from Judah to Babylon, 
where he had them brought up for the service of the royal court, 
Casual mention is made of some of the sacred vessels having 
been conveyed to Babylon—as the author. Blas afterwards 
(chap. 5) to speak of their desecration —andwe arefold with some 
minuteness of the scrupulosity with which Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah guarded themselves against certain pollu- 
tions, and how.marvellously God rewarded them for this : when 
they came to stand before the king, he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and enchanters in his realm. 
The second piece (chap. 2) relates an astonishing proof of the 
supernatural wisdom of Daniel, by means of which he was able 
to save his own life and the lives of the other magicians. The 
king insists on having the dream which has disturbed him not 
only interpreted hut also, first of all, recovered for him, and 
Daniel meets the unreasonable demand. The great image seen 
y the king is interpreted as signifying,by its head of gold the 
present kingdom of Nebuchadrezzar, whilst the remaining arts 
of the body of silver, brass, and iron are referred to three King- 
doms which)are destined to follow thk Babylonian. The fourt 
kingdom, to which, as a divided kingdom, the legs (of iron) and 
the feet (partly of iron and partly of clay) correspond, is followed 
by the everlasting kingdom set up by the God of heaven. Just 
as the stone cut out without hands breaks in pieces the whole 
image, and itself becomes a great mountain that fillsthe whole 


4 @nh. 
divisions. 

















1 yb in 4x5 is the beginning of $1y99%53 5 is a miswritten 
fragment (for 5} of the true name of David‘s son (cp NAMEs, 
§ 4). Kerher’s derivation of the name from ‘Caleb’ is surely 
too precarious (Hebr. Ezgennam. 36). 

2 The division into chapters has been unskilfully made at three 
points : chap, 11 ought not to begin till 1124; and in MT chaps. 
3 and 5 ought to end, as in EV, with 330 and 531 [61] respec- 
tively. 
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earth, so every earthly dominion must give way before the 
imperishable kingdom of God. 

In the ¢Azrd@ piece (3 1-30)we are told how as a punishment 
for their refusal to worship the great golden image which 
Nebuchadrezzar had set up, the three friends of Daniel (himself 
silently passed over) were cast into the burning fiery furnace, 
and how at last, when the fire had not been ahle to hurt the men 
of Tudah who had been thus steadfast to their faith, the great 

roy ws compelled to do homage to their gou. 

the fourth piece (41 [8 31]-437 [34])) tells, i the form of a 
proclamation by Nebuchadrezzar to all the peoy +s of the whole 
world—a form which is not carried out with-uniform consistency 
—how an evil dream (which the king himself in this instance 
relates) had thrown him into dismay, and how Daniel alone was 
able rightly to interpret the vision, prophesying to the king that 
asa punishment for his pride he should for a long time he bereft 
of reason. Nebuchadrezzar is thus for a third time constrained 
to give the glory to the Ruler of heaven. 

Next, in the 4/t# piece (51-531 [Gr]],, we have Belshazzar's 
feast and overthrow : we are told how in a wild orgy this king, 
unwarned by the fate of his father Nebuchadrezzar, desecrated 
the sacred vessels of the temple, and thereupon was borror- 
stricken by the miraculous handwriting on the wall} The 
explanation of this, which Daniel alone was able to give was 
soon shown to have been correct, for that very night the'king 
was slain, and his crown passed to Darius the Mede. 

The sixth piece (6 1-28[2-29]), that of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
has reference exclusively to Daniel—just as a corresponding 
section, that of the burning fiery furnace, relates only to his 
three friends. We here read how King Darius suffered himself 
to be induced 'by his nobles, who were envious of Daniel, to 
promulgate the foolish decree that any one who for the space 
of a month should offer any petition to god or man should he 
thrown to the lions. Naturally Daniel transgressed this com- 
mand ; but the king, who had heen compelled against his will 
to consign his faithful servant to punishment, soon became 
convinced of his error by the protection which Daniel's god 
vouchsafed to his worshipper, and, condemning the accusers to 
the fate which they had prepared for Daniel, commanded all his 
subjects to serve Daniel's god. 

The seventh piece (7), the first in the prophetic section, 
is a picture in companionship to chap. 2, and dates from 
the first year of Belshazzar, not from the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, to which the first group of four pieces 
belong. If, moreover, as we read in 101, the last 
great vision which Daniel saw immediately before his 
death is to be assigned to the third year of Cyrus, 
exactly seventy years after Daniel's deportation from 
Judah, it seems fitting that the eighth piece also should 
be assigned to the Babylonian period, and that only 
the last two prophetic sections should be given to that 
of the Medes and Persians. Most of the years—they 
amounted to an ordinary lifetime—that Daniel spent in 
the East must have fallen under the reigns of the Baby- 
lonian kings ; for, whilst Darius the Mede was already 
in his sixty-second year when he ascended the throne 
of Babylon (53x [61]), Daniel saw only the beginning 
of the reign of his successor Cyrus the Persian. 

In chap. 7 we have Daniel's account of his vision of the four 

beasts, from each of which successively the supremacy is taken 
away to he at last and for ever bestowed upon the Messiah, one 
‘like a son of man’ who comes from heaven, and so at the same 
time the kingdom is possessed by the saints of the Most High. 
:_ If, in 725, the angel's interpretation of one of the horns of 
the fourth beast has already unmistakably pointed to a king who 
persecuted the Jews on account of their religion, it is made still 
more apparent in the eighth piece (in the interpretation which 
.Gabriel gives of Daniel's vision in the third year of Belshazzar) 
that by the fourth kingdom, which arises after the reigns of the 
Medes and Persians, we are to understand the Grecian empire 
of Alexander the Great and his successors. By the reader 
acquainted with Jewish history the description of the horn which 
at first was small, or of the bold overbearing king who deprives 
the Most High of his continual burnt-offering and gives up his 
sanctuary to wanton desecration, and at the same time rages 
furiously against the holy people, cannot fail to be understood 
as referring to the Syrian king Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175+ 
164R.c.) who, by his religious edict «1 Macc. 1 41,7), designed 
to bring about the establishment of the Greek cultus throughout 
his whole dominions, and, by setting up an altar to the Olym- 
pian Zeus upon the altar of. burnt-offering in Jerusalem (Dec, 
168), provoked the revolt of the Maccabees (167). The eighth 
piece contains the comforting promise that after 2300 evenings 
and mornings the temple of God will be again restored to its 
rightful position, and the shameless king overthrown, but not 
by human hand. 


The ninth piece (chap.9), after a prayer of Daniel 
which, notwithstanding its borrowings from Ezra9 and 





1 C -rront Ganneau’s theory (/4, 1886), accepted by Néld. 
(ZA 1 414 FJ and Bevan, that the mysterious inscription consists 
really of names of weights, isrejected by Behrmann. See Ment. 
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Neh. 9, is still pathetic, gives Gabriel's interpretation 
of the seventy years, predicted by Jeremiah, as mean- 
ing seventy weeks of years, after the lapse of which the 
day of salvation is to dawn. 

Whilst this vision comes to Daniel in the first year of 
the reign of Darius the Mede over the kingdom of 
Babylon, the last or tenth piece (chaps.10-12) is dated 
from the third year of Cyrus his successor. In corre- 
spondence with the great importance of this last vision 
is the long introduction, after which, by a sketch (chap. 
11) mainly devoted to the complicated relations be- 
tween the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, and a picture 
of the downfall of the Syrian tyrant, the final destiny 
of the people of God is brought more precisely into 
connection with universal history. Chap. 12, however, 
does not give any one absolutely precise indication of 
the exact time when the troublous days, such as have 
never before been known, are to come to an end: 
it vacillates between 1290 and 1335 asthe number of 
days that are to elapse between the setting up of the 
idolatrous worship in the temple and the coming of the 
glorious time of the end. 

The view taken over by the church from the syna- 
gogue, which makes Daniel not only the principal hero 

Authorshi but also the author of the book, has 
8, Authorship. 15 unreasonably passed current among 
theologians down to the present century. To the un- 
prejudiced reader the book appears to claim to have 
been written by Daniel. The narratives in the first six 
chapters do not expressly make this claim; but in 72 
we find Daniel himself presented as the narrator by 
the use of the first person singular. The use of the 
third person in chaps. 1-6 and in the beginnings of 
chaps. 7 and 10 is not against the authorship of Daniel 
(cp Am.7 127), who, at the beginning of chap. 8 and 
of chap. 9, speaks in the first person in giving the 
date. The close connection of chaps. 1-6 with the 
visions which follow may fairly be held to carry over the 
claim for Daniel's authorship to the beginning of the 
book also. No attentive reader will allow himself to be 
4. Unit misled as to the oneness of the anthorship 

+ UDUY. oF the book by the fragmentary or detached 
character of the ten pieces of which it is composed, if he 
attentively observes how the earlier portions allude to 
the later, and conversely how the later portions attach 
themselves to the earlier, and how the same general 
manner of presentation, thought, and language pervades 
the whole. 

The organic unity of the Book of Daniel, denied hy Reuss and 
Lagarde, has been once more defended by Frhr. von Gall in a 
monograph (see below, § 23). The grounds, however, which he 
offers (123 #7) for regarding 9 4-20 as a lateinsertion are no more 
than plausible. Thecontents of this section are of a higher type 
than those of the hymns in the apocryphal additions to Daniel. 
A certain solemn fulness is characteristic of the liturgical style, 
and is not wanting in passages which may have served the author 
as his models—e.g., Ezra9 and Neh. 9. Von Gall's changes in 
92 are arbitrary; the change in the names of God, which is 
quite appropriate, proves nothing. It is a pure fancy that the 
author of Daniel, who was acquainted with the Book of Jeremiah, 
does not regard misfortune as penal; see 434 522 30, etc. Be- 
sides, if we expunge 94-20, how much remains for chap.9? Only 
ten verses. This is surely not enough for the ninth of the pieces 
which form the hook. 


What has been said as to the true unity of the book 


: is only apparently contradicted by the 

- eee use from 24d to the end of chap. 7 of 

OF language. the Aramaic language in a book other- 
wise written in Hebrew. 


Thisinterchange oflanguage has givenrise tomanyhypotheses. 
Spinoza thought the first seven chapters might be an extract 
made in the time of Judas the Maccabee from old writings of the 
Chaldaeans (cp Bertholdt. ZizZ. 1508,%). Huetius, on the other 
hand, suggested that the whole Book of Daniel had been origin- 
ally written in Aramaic, and shortly afterwards translated into 
Hebrew, and that, the original work having been partly destroyed 
in the dark days of the Seleucid, the text was restored by 
borrowing the Heb, sections that we now have from the Heb. 
version (cp Berth. Azxé. TE4dy 1549). It is hardly an improve- 
ment on this view when J. D. Prince, adopting the theory of 
Lenormant and Bevan, says‘: ‘The work was probably written 





at first all in Hebrew; hut for the convenience of the general 
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reader, whose language was Aramaic, a translation, possibly 
from the same pen as the original, was made into the Aramaic 
vernacular. It must he supposed then that, certain parts of the 
Heb. manuscript being lost the missing places were supplied from 
the current Aramaic translation’ (Book of Daniel [’99], p. 13). 
The hypothesis that ‘the Heb. edition was partly destroyed 
in the troubled Seleucidan period, and the missing portions 
supplied from the Aramaic version,’ leaves unexplained why 
the change of language should occur precisely at 24, where 
the Aramaic language happens to he mentioned. This name 
cannot be regarded as a gloss, although the author of Daniel 
evidently fill into the error of regarding ““Chaldzan as the 
language of Babylonia. If to begin with, the lossof Jart of a 
M$ of no great length is ’m itself very improbable, still less 
satisfactory is the assertion that in the second century before 
Christ such Palestinian Jews as were able to read hooks at all 
could hardly understand any Hebrew. Reusch is right when 
he says (Bend, in das AT, 1870, p. 118): ‘The change of 
language occurs in the middle of a section that cannot he 
divided (24). which shows that the author was so familiar with 
both languages that he could glide from one into the other 
without noticing it, and could assume for a great proportion of 
his contemporaries a knowledge of them both.’ No one asserts 
as Prince expresses it, that both languages ‘were used quit; 
indifferently’: the author of Daniel and his readers were 
certainly more at home in the Aramaic vernacular. When 
Prince asks why chap. 7, ‘which is indivisible from the succeed- 


ing Prophetic Hebrew portions,’ was written not in Heb. but 
in’ Aram., we may answer that chap.7 was written in the 


same Aramaic idiom as chap. 2 simply in order to make-every 
observant reader feel that the hook was one, and that the four 
visions were inseparable from the six narratives,! 


The change of dialect is made quite naturally thus : 
In chap. 2 the author has introduced the ‘ Chaldaeans’ as 
speaking the language which he believed to be customary 
with them; afterwards he continues to use the same 
language on account of its greater convenience both for 

vhimself and for his original readers, both in the narrative 

portions and in the following (seventh) chapter, the 
piece in companionship to chap. 2; for the last three 
visions (8-12) a return to Hebrew was suggested by the 
consideration that this had from of old been the usual 
sacred language for prophetic subjects. Whether the 
Aramaic of Daniel, which is closely allied to that in 
Ezra, can really be taken as historically the language 
spoken in the Babylonian court in the sixth century B.c., 
or for the native language of the Chaldzeans, cannot be 
discussed until we have faced the whole question of the 
historical validity or invalidity of the book see § 10). 
It is enough in the meantime to say that the Aramaic 
or ‘Chaldee’ portion of Daniel cannot possibly have 
formed an independent work; on the contrary, the 
change of language serves to bind the different parts of 
the work into a firmer uni .. 

The position of fhe Book of Daniel with reference to 
historical fact, a question most intimately bound up 
6.B with that of its date, can be discussed to 

ange advantage only after we have, in a purely 
ae exegetical way (Bleekin/D7, 1860,p. 53 7), 

firmly established the fact that makes for the unity of 
authorship in all five prophetic pieces (chaps. 2and 7-12) : 
the fact, namely, that the range of vision in each case 
reaches down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. in 
whom afflicted Israel discerned the culmination of all 
that had been hostile to God in all history, and that, 
with Epiphanes’ destruction, which is regarded as immi- 
nent, the dawn of the Messianic time is expected. This 
done, we shall have no difficulty in finding other weighty 
reasons for fixing the composition of the book of Daniel 
at a date shortly before the death of Antiochus IV. 

The extraordinary precision with which the exilic 
Daniel seems to prophesy about things that are to 
happen several centuries afterwards is particularly con- 
spicuous in chap. 11, where, for example, reference is 
made inv, 18 to the victory which the Consul Lucius 
Scipio gained over Antiochus III. at Magnesia, in Lydia, 
in 190 B.C., or in v. 30 to Popilius Laenas, who in the 
name of the Roman Senate forced Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 168 B.c. to quit Egypt with great precipitancy, upon 

1 Considerations of space prevent us fromconsidering the hint 
thrown out by v. Gall (123) that it is not yet critically estab- 
lished that the LXX was based on the text in the two languages, 


or the complicated hypotheses of Kénig (Zz#/, 384) and Ryssel 
(TLZ, 1895, col. 560%). 
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which the king, as we learn from 1 Macc.130f%, 
wreaked his wrath upon his Jewish subjects. Although 
predictions of this sort are nowhere found in the writings 
of the prophets of the OT (cp PROPHECY), orthodoxy 
was long accustomed to take special delight in con- 
templating predictions which had been so wonderfully 
fulfilled (cp the case of the name of Cyrus in Is. 
4428). In the present century, however, as the historical 
sense became quickened, difficulties began to present 
themselves against assumptions which were contrary to 
the analogy of the prophetic writings and found their 
support merely in the dogma of a magical inspiration. 
In spite-of Pusey’s energetic warn- 
7. Always ing against ‘half-measures,’ modern 
Antiochus IV. apologists, pressed by the constantly 
increasing historical difficulties caused by cuneiform 
decipherments, have been driven more and more to 
seek refuge in the ‘ half-measures’ thus deprecated, so 
that, as Bevan (Daz. 8)humorously says, ‘ the defenders 
of Daniel have, during the last few years, been em- 
ployed chiefly in cutting Daniel to pieces.’ 


It may suffice if reference is made here to hut one of the 
equally arbitrary and nugatory attempts which have been made 
to save the authenticity of the book as a whole by surrendering 
its oneness of authorship. Zockler in his exposition of the look. 
of Daniel (’70) declared 115-39 to be a later interpolation; he 
had come to see quite clearly that such a piece of history could 
never have been Denned by an exilic prophet. The attempt, 
however, vas just as vain as the attempt made clsewhere to 
change the name of Cyrus (Is. 45 z) into an appellative, for it left 
altogether out of account Dan. 243 and the a latioi of that verse 
to 11617. These two verses treat of two unlucky intermarriages 
between Seleucids and the Ptolemies : namely, wv. 6, of the 
marriage of Berenice, danghter of Ptolemy If, Philadelphus, 
with Antiochus I], Theos, and v. 17, of that of Cleopatra 
(daughter of the Seleucid Antiochus III., the Great, and 
thus sister of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes), from whom all the 
Egyptian Cleopatras have taken their name, with Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. But these marriages are quite plainly alluded to 
in 243, where we read as follows regarding the kingdom 
represented in the vision by the legs of iron and the feet partly 
of iron and partly of clay : ‘And whereas thou sawest the iron 
mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves with the 
seed of men, hut they shall not cleave one to another, even as 
,iron doth not mingle with clay.’ From this it follows at once 
that by the fourth kingdom in chap. 2 is meant that of Alexander 
the Great, which became divided into that of the Seleucids and 
that of the Ptolemies (the other kingdoms of the successors of 
Alexander have here no interest for the author, and are, there- 
fore, passed over), But ifin chap. 2 the first of the four kingdoms 
has been made out to he the Babylonian, and the Greek to be 
the fourth, it follows, from what we are told of the dynasties 
under which Daniel himself lived, that the second and the third 
kingdo ns, touched upon se Hghtly in Daniel's mterpretation in 
229, mist be the Median and th Persian. Still more cicarly 
than in chap. 2 docs the author's s] écial interest In the period of 
the fourth kingdom disclose itself in the visions of Daniel; the 
relations of the people of God to Antiochus Epiphanes possess 
such great importance, because, immediately upon the fall of 
this tyrant— which is to be brought about without human inter- 
vention (cp 234 45 with 825)—the Messianic kingdom is forth- 
with to he setup. It is universally admitted that the reference 
to Autiochus Epiphanes js as plainly manifest in the second 
vision (89-14 23-25) as it is in the last vision (11 21-4;), which 
occupies itself wholly with the reign of this king. Chap. 1217 
z1/. also relates to his persecution of the saints and its A onged 
for cessation. To the unprejudiced interpreter there can he 
no possibility of douht that in the three other pieces also the 
rang? of vision is limited to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
What is true of 243 is true alsoof 78, 204%, where the little 
horn (cp. 89), tu whose power the saints are delivered up for 
three times and a half (cp 725 with 127), must again he the 
same persecutor who had made himself so hateful to the Jews. 
The same holds good, finally, of chap. 9. Here the sixty-two 
year-weeks which follow the first seven present, if is true, a 
historical difficulty which will have to he discussed (see § 20); 
hut thus much at least is certain, that the ‘anointed one’ jn 
926 is the high-priest Onias III., who was put to death in 177 
B.C.,! so that the last year-week comes down to 164 B.C, and 
the suspension of sacrifice and offering which is predicted in 
927 for the second half of this week enables us plainly to see 
that it is the action of Antiochus Epiphanes that is referred to. 


Now, on the assumption of the authenticity of the 
book, it is very hard indeed to understand how, out of 
8. Authenticity. pe ten pieces of which it is composed, 

so many as five, in which the coming 
of the Messianic kingdom is predicted, should stop 
short at the reign of a Seleucid sovereign whose king- 











1 Cp., howéver, ISRAEL, § 69. 
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dom—not to speak of the Greek kingdom out of which 
it and the other Seleucid kingdoms had arisen—had no 
existence in the days of the exilic Daniel. 

Even the early father Hippolytus did not fail to notice 
the allusions to the history of the Seleucide and the 
Ptolemies which occur in the book of Daniel; but it 
was the Neo-platonist Porphyry (e4. 304 A.D.) who 
first drew the right inference from the acknowledged 
facts, and took Daniel’s professed authorship to be a 
mere literary form, ascribing the book to a Jew who 
wrote during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. As, 
however, this denial of the authenticity of the book 
came from an opponent of Christianity, it produced no 
effect. It was necessary that, within the Church itself, 
a truly scientific and historical method of dealing with 
the OT should arise! This has at last come to pass. 
As the result of the labours of several generations, we 
can safely hold it to have been established, as one of the 
ascertained results of science, that in chap. 7 we are to 
understand by the fourth beast the Grecian Empire, by 
the eleventh horn Antiochus Epiphanes, and by what is 
related regarding this horn the religious persecutionunder 
that king; as also that the author of the book wrote in 
his reign. A fundamental rule of all sound exegesis 
was violated when the utterances of chap. 7 were not 
interpreted in the light of the other four parallel texts, 
but were torn from their connection in the book in 
order to give them a meaning divergent from the sense 
of the rest of the book, as if the fourth beast signified 
not the Grecian but the Roman Empire. To interpret 
the four kingdoms as denoting those of Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome, seems, indeed, by 
grouping the Medes and Persians under one empire, 
to offer a series which, from a historical point of view, 
can be more easily accepted than that of Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, and Greece; but this last series alone 
gives the true sense of the book, which represents the 
Median kingdom of Darins as being the second of the 
four world-monarchies, and places this as an indepen- 
dent intermediate link between the Chaldaean and the 
Persian monarchies (ep 6 1[5 32] 8320 91), distinguishing 
it qnite plainly from the Persian, which it makes out to 
be the third. With our perfectly certain knowledge, 
derived from the cuneiform inscriptions, that there 
never was any such Median empire between those 
of Babylonia and Persia (cp PERSIA), the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel falls to the ground. Quite 
apart, however, from the numerous contradictions of 
history to be afterwards spoken of (§ ro, ete. ),—-contra- 
dictions which absolutely exclude the supposition that 
the author was an eye-witness living during the period 
of the ‘ exile,’ —thefact that the horizon of the book is 
throughout bounded by the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the fierce persecutor of the Jews and their religion, with 
whose fall the Messianic salvation is represented as 
being ushered in, makes it abundantly plain that the 
figure of the exilic Daniel is employed only as a literary 
form. The Messianic hope could not possibly have 
taken this special form so early as during the ‘ exile,’ but 
only under the oppression of the Syrian tyrant who 


1 Gunkel, Schégf 325. [Doubts as to the authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel were uttered again in the seventeenth century 
by Hobhes (Leviathan, 33) and Spinoza (Tract. theol. polit. 
10); hut Anthony Collins, the ‘ free-thinker,’ was the first who 
treated the subject with something like modern thoroughness. 
As Lechler has shown, the eleven grounds which Collins adduces 
(Scheme of Literal Prophecy, 1726, p. 149 /7:) are mostly those 
on which recent criticism relies for proving the Maccabean date 
of Daniel. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
critical doubts were confined to sceptical theologians. Richard 
Bentley, scholar and apologist, had reached by 1701 a con- 
viction of the late origin of Daniel. Jehb in his monograph 
(97 7) makes too light of Bentley’s doubts. In spite of 
Whiston’s somewhat disparaging language, it is clear that 
Bentley found serious difficultiesboth in the narratives and in 
the predictions of Daniel, in consequence of which he ‘supposed 
the book to have been written after the time of Onias the high 
priest, and that this Onias was Daniel’s Messiah’ (see Whiston’s 
Memoirs by himself, Lond. 1749, p. 108 f) Whiston was a 
Boyle Lecturer.] 
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sought to extirpate the religion of Israel, and to 
compel the Jews to adopt the idolatrous worship of 
Greece. 

The book of Daniel being, as Wellhausenwell describes 
it (2/G@), 240 f.}, a hortatory and consolatory writ- 
9. Aim. ing for the persecuted, designed to strengthen 

and cheer them by the knowledge that within 
a very short time the overbent bow will break,’ its 
author was able to allow himself great freedom in the 
use of his materials. His aim was not the communica- 
tion of historical information. Using as a vehicle the 
materials, historical or unhistorical, that tradition had 
placed at his disposal, he availed himself of the literary 
artifice of employing the name of the exilic Daniel to 
gain weight for the ethical and religious truths which 
he desired to set forth. As in the cases of Job and 
Jonah, so also in that of the book of Daniel, a great 
injustice is done if the standard of strict historicity is 
applied, —astandard by which the book is not in the 
least intended to be tried. We find in it (ep Kamph. 

Daniel, 16 f., 28 fF, not onl 

10. Unconcern many Pane pee 45) also, ne. 
about history. quently, a magnificentunconcernabout 
historical possibilities, of which the author, in spite 
of his great literary art, certainly was not always 
conscious. If it is permissible to find in 68, no less 
than in the demand mentioned in 2:1, a scornful refer- 
ence to that religious edict of Antiochus Epiphanes 
which the pious Jew could regard only as a piece of 
insanity, these passages without doubt contain other 
conscious allusions to historical fact. In many cases, 
we can quite confidently conjecture their presence, 
though we do not always quite understand them. If it 
is only with difficulty that we are able to form any visual 
image of the fiery furnace (8), or of the lion’s den (ti), 
still less are we able to comprehend how Daniel, who 
had constantly remained steadfast to the God of Israel, 
could have come to be the chief of the heathen Magi 
(248;; and in like manner we fail to make clear to 
ourselves how Daniel (cp 826 124) could have managed 
to secure that what he had seen should remain a secret 
for centuries. The matter becomes at once natural and 
intelligible if we suppose that the exilic Daniel was 
simply employed as a literary device by a writer of 
much later date, who regarded the fury of Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the last visitation of the people of God 
before the blessed time of the end should come. 
Anachronisms and historical difficulties of every sort 
occur throughout the whole of the book, not only in its 
preliminary narratives. 

Orthodoxy shows a natural reluctance to recognise 
the unhistorical character of the book. As even its 
latest expounder,? although dating it in the Maccabean 
period, greatly exaggerates its historical value, and 
justifies himself in his refusal to recognise its true 
character by urging that in substance the book is not 
pure invention, but rests upon tradition, it seems fitting 
to call attention to one outstanding instance in which 
tradition is no guarantee of historical truth, before we 
proceed to enumerate some samples of the unhistoricity 
of the book. —Among the apocryphal additions to 
Daniel contained in @, that of the ‘Dragon at Babel’ 
(cp Schr. in Riehm’s 4 WB) is certainly not pure inven- 
tion. This legend, which in its present literary form 
is very late, had already been brought into relation 
with the old Babylonian mythology by Schrader and 
Ball (Wace, Agocr. ii. 348 f2}; but quite recently 
Gunkel (uf sup. 320 7) has conclusively shown that 
what lies at the root of it is the primeval Babylonian 
myth of the conquest of the Chaos-monster or the great 


Sy 


1 ‘It is possible, no doubt that he derived some part of 
these narratives from Jewish ’or Babylonian popular stories. 
But even if we accept this conjecture, the historical setting, thq 
moral purpose, and the skill in presentation are all ‘his own 
(Che. £B(), art. ‘Daniel ’). 





2 Georg Behrmann, Hand-cornmentar, 1894. 
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dragon Tiamat by the god Marduk.! Instead of merely 
pronouncing this apocryphal narrative, as Zockler 
(Apocr. ['9t], 215 221) somewhat imprudently does, 
foolish and silly, we ought rather to learn from it that 
dependence on ancient tradition is not incompatible 
with complete unhistoricity. 

As a contemporary, the author of Daniel 1lzz-39 was 
in circumstances which enabled him to depict with the 
utmost accuracy the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
his two Egyptian campaigns; but for the concluding 
portion of ch. 11he can no longer be taken as a historical 
source, inasmuch as vv, 40-45 go beyond the author's 
present ; the actual course of events in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes perished on an eastern raid in the Persian 
city of Tabae in 164 B,C. is glaringly inconsistent with 
the author's anticipation that the king, after a successful 
expedition against Egypt, was to meet his end suddenly 
in Palestine. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the book was 
written during the life-time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The conclusion that it belongs to a 
very late date in the post-exilic period 
is forced upon us also by its language. 

The many Persian words in the book are, in the 
mouth of Daniel, anachronisms which clearly testify 
against the authenticity of the book; as also testifies 
the use of the word Kasai (EV ‘ Chaldzeans’ [¢.v.]} for 
the Babylonian priests, soothsayers, or magicians. 
True, our book sometimes, in agreement with those 
prophets who lived under the new Babylonian kingdom, 
understands by the Kasdim the people who had the 
predominance in Babylon (cp Dan. 38 530 91 with Is. 
4314); but it stands alone, opposed not only to the 
Assyrio-Babylonian usus doguendt but also to that of all 
the rest af the OT, in the manner in which it everywhere 
else (cp 224, etc.) makes Kasdim synonymous with 
‘ Magi,' a practice which is found, long after the down- 
fall of the Babylonian empire, in Greek and Roman 
authors. As the number of words borrowed from 
Persian certainly exceeds a dozen, the few Greek ex- 
pressions do not come so much into account; but 
attention is worth calling to psandérin in Dan. 83, 
because this form, alongside of the Greek psadtérion, 
proves the influence of the Macedonian dialect (which 
substituted n for 2), and because it is in the case of this 
word that the.Semitic derivation of the foreign words in 
Daniel, so much insisted on in the apologetic interest, 
is strikingly seen to be untenable. 

The non-Hebrew language of Dan. 24 % is introduced 
as being the speech of the ‘ Chaldaeans,' and is kept up 

A ; by the author down to the end of chap. 

12. BIC. 7, because in his time (though not so 
in 2K, 1826) both languages were readily understood ; 
it is thus possible for us to form definite conclusions as 10 
its character. Although it is called Aramaic correctly, 
it is at the same time intended to be taken as the language 
of the ‘ Chaldaeans,' and this on any assumption involves 
a historical error. The biblical Aramaic (see ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE, § 3 #) is now known to belong to the 
West Aramaic group and to be closely related to the 
language of the Targums and of the Palmyrene and 
other inscriptions. We know also that this language, 
of which the remains preserved to us come for the most 
part from Palestine, did not, as the language of current 
intercourse, supersede the old Hebrew (which had now 
begun to assert its claim to be regarded as a sacred 
language) until the end of the third century Bc. The 
actual language of the ‘ Chaldaeans’ also we know from 
the cuneiform inscriptions to have been Semitic, but 
very different from the West Aramaic, so that Luther’s 
free translation of 24-~-‘Then spake the Chaldees to 
the king in Chaldee'—is indeed exegetically correct but 
historically false. If, on the other hand, in order to 
avoid supposing that Aramaic was confounded with 


1 Similarly Marduk reappears later in the Christian knight 
St, George. 
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"Chaldaean,' it is maintained that the court language at 
Babylon was Aramaic, we may point to the linguistic 
deculiarities of the old Aramaic inscriptions,+ which 
vbundantly show that the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel 
sould not have been spoken in Babylon in the sixth 
century. 
How little the Book of Daniel can be depended on in 
natters of history appears from its very first verse. Not 
i only do the real contemporaries (cp Jer. 
pe aes 462 Ez. 267) of the famous Chaldaeanking 
call him Nebuchadrezzar ; but also Strabo, 
n transliterating the name, comes near the cuneiform 
‘orm. In Dan. 11, on the other hand, the name is given 
n alater corrupt form (with instead of 7} in connection 
with the unhistorical statement (cp Jer. 251 361929) that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Jerusalem in the third year 
of Jehoiakim. Whatever be the case with the rest of 
the OT, Daniel. betrays no trace of acquaintance with 
cuneiform ; the error made in 48 [s] is an urgent warn- 
ing against any attempt to interpret the writing on 
the wall in 5 25 by reference to the real speech of the 
‘Chaldaeans.' In 48 [5] Daniel's name Belteshazzar, 
which is already taken in the LXX to be the same as 
Belshazzar (51), the name of the alleged last Babylonian 
sing, is wrongly supposed to be a compound of the divine 
aame Bel (Is.461), although Bél-Sar-usur (that is, ‘ Bél 
oreserve the king ’) and Belatsu-usur (that is, ‘may his life 
2e preserved’) are philologically distinct.2 It would take 
as too far afield were we to show how even Nebuchad- 
sezzar’s insanity and the equally unhistorical conception 
of Belshazzar or even of the legendary Darius the Mede 
‘whom Xenophon's romance, the Cyropedia, cannot 
nake a historical person)carryus back to traditions which, 
widely different as they seem, in part at least, to have 
deen, were in any case greatly distorted. How strained 
we the author's relations with history can be seen by a 
zlance atchap. 1l2f As only two Babylonian kings are 
snown to him, sohe knows of onlythree Persian sovereigns 
sesides Cyrus (1012), their names being those of the four 
bat occur elsewhere in the OT (cpEzra45-7}; as Xerxes 
s clearly intended by the fourth, this sovereign is made 
:o be the successor of Artaxerxes (whom he really pre 
ceded), and the contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
In these circumstances Driver's correct statement 
(Zntrod.\6) 510), that ‘ the book rests upon a traditional 
basis,’ ought not to have been followed 
14. Daniel by the statement that ‘ Daniel, it cannot 
the hero. be doubted, was a historical person, one 
of the Jewish exiles in Babylon.' A book which does not 
admit of being used as a historical source, save for the 
author's own time, cannot possibly be a guarantee for 
the existence of an exilic Daniel. When we cast 
about us for information concerning Daniel independ- 
ent of our present book, we find that the name Daniel 
is of rare occurrence in the OT, being met with (see 
DANIEL i. 1) only once on perfectly historical ground; 
and, moreover, what is very remarkable, we find also 
in Ezra's time (see DANIEL i, 3) a Mishael, an Azariah, 
and a Hananiah (cp Dan.16}--a coincidence of rare 
names which led Bleek to conjecture that our author had 
thrown back the contemporaries of Ezra by more than 
a century in order that he might represent them as living 
1 Cp Dr. Zetrod.(6) 503 # (the language of Daniel, {¢] end). 
We possess monuments of the official use of Aramaic for the times 
of the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian supremacies, 
which indicate that there was in the case of the smaller parts of 
speech, such as the relative and demonstrative pronouns which 
have special value for the determination of the age of a language, 
anotable difference of form between the older and the younger 
Aramaic. Whilst the old Aramaic of the inscriptions from the 
eighth to the fifth centuries Bc has % xy and 7, in biblical 
Aramaic these much used particles have the forms *, NT 
and 73. The Book of Daniel is thus, in its use of 4 for the 
older y, quite in agreement with what we know of the usage 
prevailing in Aramaic inscriptions and books dating from the 
last centuries B.c. and the first centuries A.D. 


2 On the name and asserted kingship of Belshazzar, and on 
Darius the Mede, see BeisHazzar, Darius, 1. 
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in the time of the * exile’ at a heathen court, and showing 
an example to his countrymen under the oppression of the 
heathen. This hypothesis and that of Cheyne (OPs. 107) 
are, at any rate, preferable to the view of Ewald, who 
places the original Daniel among the North Israelitish 
exiles at the court of Nineveh (Prophets,5 112). 

In confirmation of the date (during the lifetime of 
Antiochus Epiphanes) already made out, we have many 
additional facts which point to the early 
of late date Maccabean period even if they do not 

* enable us to fix the time with absolute 

precision. Among these are the argumenta e stlentio 
supplied by the fact that Daniel is not named by the 
son of Sirach who wrote about 190 B.C. (Ecclus. 48 
J-), and—a still weightier argument— by the complete 
absence of any influence of Daniel upon post -exilic 
prophetic literature. Converselythis book, to which the 
angelic names Gabriel and Michael, the resurrection (122; 
cp ESCHATOLOGY), and a collection of sacred boolts 

that included the prophecies of Jeremiah (92) are 

known, plainly reveals its dependencenotonlyon Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel but alsoon the post-exilic Book of Zechariah. 

If the absence of Daniel from Ecclus. 496-10 is itself a 

proof of late origin, a still stronger proof lies in the fact 

that it has found its place in the Hebrew canon, not in the 

second division, the collection of prophetic books, but 

in the third or last division, between Esther and Ezra 

(cp CANON, § 49). Not until the time of the LXX 

(which, moreover, has treated the text of Daniel in a 

very arbitrary fashion) does it find a place, after Ezekiel, 

as the fourth of the ‘ great’ prophets, and thus it comes 

to pass that once in the NT! Daniel is designated as a 

prophet. 

The very arbitrary treatment of the MT of Daniel in 
the LXX, particularly in chaps. 3-6, and the false inter- 

= pretation of 925 % (sabhi‘im, ‘weeks’ 

4@ Owant confounded with J2dh‘im, ‘seventy’ 

translations. brought it about that long ee 

Jerome’ stime, Theodotion’s translation of Daniel (already 
employed by Irenzeus}® superseded the LXX in ecclesi- 
astical use. Though Theodotion did not remove the 
apocryphal additions not found in MT, yet, by making 
use of Aquila’s version, he brought the text of the LXX 
into closer relation with MT. From a MS (Cod. Chisi- 
anus) of the LXX in the library of Cardinal Chigi, not 
very old, but supplied with Origen’s obeli and asterisks, 
an edition of the LXX Daniel was published at Rome in 
1772, and another and better one by Cozza in 1877. The 
Syriac Hexaplar version of Paul of Tella, edited by Bugati 
in 1788 and photographically reproduced by Ceriani in 
1874, is justly held to be purer than the text of the Cod. 
Chisianus (Swete’s87}, which is, indeed, full of errors. 
The text-critical importance of @ is, for the Book of 
Daniel, fortunately very small ; so far as the integrity 
of the consonants of the original text is concerned, the 
book is one of the best preserved in the whole OT. 

As distinguished from the older prophets the Book of 
Daniel is often spoken of as the first apocalypse (cp 
Dan. 219). It makes a revelation of the coming end of 
the world, although in a veiled manner, so as to avoid 
the dangers of open speech. Upon the basis of his study 
of earlier writers (9 2),3 and conscious of his own divine 


15. Other signs 


2 In Mt. 2415, but not in the jf Mk, 13r4. 

2 Porphyry, too, made use of Theodotion’s translation and 
even (according to Jerome’s express testimony) regarded’it as 
the original (cp Bevan, of, czz, 3). 

3 Following ont asuggestion of Néldeke (A detest. Litt, 224), 
Prof. Bevan has offered this interpretation of 92, ‘I understood 
the number of years by the Pentateuch,’ the special reference 
being to Lev. 2618 21 2428, where it is declared that the Israelites 
are to be punished sewn times for their sins. ‘The 70 weeks 
become intelligible if we sttppose that the author of Daniel com- 
bined Jer, 2521 2910 with Lev. 2618 7%’ ‘The zo years of 
Jeremiah were to be repeated 7 times, and at the end of the ggoth 
year the long-promised deliverance might be confidently ex- 
pected But the expression ‘seven times’ has here, as in Prov. 

416, simply the sense of ‘ often,’ Thetext in 92 cannot ascribe 
to Daniel a comprehension of ‘the number of the years by the 
(holy) books,’ because such a comprehension is, as a fact, only 
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enlightenment, the author wrote his work of admonition 
and comfort in the name of the ancient Daniel; it is only 
ignorance (cpthe excellentremarks of Ball 
17. Pseudo- in Wace’s Agocr. 2307) or misapprehen- 
nymity. sion that can lay to his charge as a fault 
his employment of a literary form which was common 
throughout antiquity. We must not, of course, unduly 
exaggerate the feeling, no doubt prevalent in the Mac- 
cabean period, that prophecy had become extinct—a 
feeling which may have contributed, along with other 
causes, to the choice of this literary form. Our author 
pursues the same lofty moral and religious aims which 
were sought by the older prophets, and it is by no 
means his intention to gratify a merely idle curiosity. 
In presenting, as still future, past occurrences in which, 
as one world-empire perished after another, he saw the 
hand of his God only as preparing the way for that 
which was still really in the future, the downfall of the 
last and most direful enemy of the good, and the coming 
of Messiah’s salvation, there was a double advantage. 
The people who were in the secret were able to recog- 
nise in what he wrote the circumstances of their own 
time, although only darkly alluded to; and what had 
happened already supplied a guarantee for the certainty 
of that which was still to happen. The author lives in 
the firm faith that everything has been fully foreordained 
in the counsels of God (cp 7z2} : the Almighty is steering 
the whole course of history towards the salvation of his 
people (cp Smends lecture on ‘Jewish Apocalyptic’ in 
ZATW, 1885, p. 222 f7-). Cp ESCHATOLOGY. 
If we turn now to the question how our author set 
about fixing by computation the date of the accomplish- 
18. Chrono- ment of the Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
logical data. “° are able to arrive at a more precise 
* determination of the date of his writing: 
It must have been either soon before, or soon after, the 
purification of the temple. This we learn from the 
number given in 814. As already said, the years of 
weeks (cp 2 Ch. 8621) present some historical difficulty, 
inasmuch as, after the first seven weeks of years (which 
suit the Babylonian ‘ exile’), instead of the 62x 7= 434 
years of the interval which we should expect to find 
between Cyrus and the death of Onias Hl. (538-171 
B.c.), we are, according to the actual chronology (which 
gives 367 years), 67 years short. As the Jewish Hellenist 
Demetrius, however, who wrote about 210 B.c., has 
fallen into a mistake precisely similar to our author’s— 
a mistake which could easily be made in the absence of 
a fixed era—we need not be surprised at such an error 
in a book historically so inaccurate as that of Daniel. 
The last week of years, which begins in 171B.c., extends 
(precisely reckoned) to 164 B.c., and it has certainly 
contributed greatly to the esteem in which the book has 
been held, that Antiochus Epiphanes actually did die in 
the year 164. For our author the division of the 
seventieth week of years into two equal parts was sug- 
gested by the history of his time, inasmuch as towards 
the end of 168 B.c. the Abomination of Desolation was 
set up, and idolatrous worship in the temple began. 
The three-years-and-a-half which remain after deduction 
of the historical three-years-and-a-half stand for the 
still incomplete period of the last and greatest tribula- 
tion in the course of which our book was written. For 
the correctness of this second number (34) faith had to be 
the guarantee; and that it was known to be a round 
number or a number of faith is shown not only by the 
vague periphrasis in 725 and 127, where the plural ‘times’ 
takes the place of the linguistically impossible dual, but 
also by the three numbers, 1150 (cp the 2300 evenings 
and mornings in 814), 1290, and 1335 days, used in an 
approximate way to express three years and a half— 
apparently with precision but in reality only in round 


obtained through the angel invy, 14-27. Besides, it isunnatural 
to explain the phrase ‘the’ books’ as referring to the Penta- 
teuch when the context speaks only of Jeremiah. _Behrmann’s 
rendering of 3:4 (‘I took notice of’) is preferable to that of 
Bel-an and of EV (“I understood’). 
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numbers. Behrmann, with Cornill, continues to fix the 
date of the book as in the beginning of the year 164, 
because the number in 814, which does not seem to be 
symbolical, is held to point to the purification of the 
temple as having already been accomplished; but 
Cornill,! reckoning backwards 1150 days from 25th 
December 165 8.c., sought to make out 27th October 
168 as the probable date of the religious edict of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The difference of 45 days be- 
tween the number in 12:2 and that in 1222, which it is 
merely arbitrary to attempt to explain as a gloss, points to 
months of 30 days. In that case the 1290 days (v. 11), 
or 43 months, would fit in if we were to add an inter- 
calary month to the 42 months of the three years and a 
half. Howeverwe may reckon (cpH. Oort in 7%, 7° 28, 
450 [’94]), the end of chap. 9 forbids the dissociation 
of the restoration of the temple service from the final 
close so decidedly that the present writer now unites 
with Kuenen and Wellhausen in preferring the usual 
view, according to which 8x4 still lies in the author's 
future, and holds the date of the book to be 165B.c. 
When the hook, which rapidly became popular, first 
began, perhaps as earlv as 150 B.C. (cp 1 Macc. 154 
2s59/-), to be translated by Egyptian 
mee oer aaa Jews an Greek, the legends oF Sas 
"and of Bel and the Dragon (cp Bevan. 
45), which may very well have had an independent 
circulation,” had certainly not as yet been taken up 
into it. In fact, as late as the fifth century A.p, we have 
it on the authority of Polychronius that the Song of the 
Three Children was still absent alike from the Syriac 
version and from the original text. We cannot tell at 
what date it was that these apocryphal additions (which 
are contained in all the MSS that have reached us) 
were taken up into the Greek and the Syriac Daniel. In 
view of the great popularity of their contents, shown by 
the variety of the forms in which they are presented, we 
can only conjecture that they must have been adopted 
comparatively early (the book from the first was freely 
rendered rather than faithfully translated in the LXX), 
although the growth of the four different Syriac texts of 
Susanna (cp Wace, 23307.) may have been later. The 
so-called genuine LXX text, which we possess in the 
Cod. Chisianus (Sw. 87) and (in Syriac) in a valuable 
Milan MS (cp Swete, Septuagint, vol. 3,p. iif. ) contains, 
of course, the additions just as fully as do the many MSS 
which give us Daniel in the text of Theodotion, already 
described above (§ 16) as a revision of the LXX. Swete 
(as above) has conveniently printed together the text of 
Theodotion, which obtained ecclesiastical sanction, and 
that of the LX X, which had lain in oblivion for almost 
fifteen centuries. Even if we suppose, with Schiirer 
(PRE®) 1640), that the LXX text must have been in 
existence before the Daniel legend received new develop- 
ments in Greek, we may safely assume that the additions 
to the Greek Daniel had been made before the beginning 
of the Christian era. The balance of probability is that 
they were not translated from any Semitic source, but 
were originallywrittenin Greek (cpPnsey, Daniel, 3787. ). 
They are distinguished—as indeed is the LXX version 
of Daniel—from the Jewish Greek that prevails in the 
rest of the LXX by their purer and more elegant diction ; 
another indication in the same direction is the well- 
known play upon Greek words in Susanna (vv. 54 f. 
58 7., cp HOLMTREE), which even Julius Africanus urged 
as proof of the spuriousness of the piece in his letter to 
Origen, who wished the narrative to be retained in the 


canon. As Protestants are in no way bound by the 
g decree of the Council of Trent (cp 
20, PUSANRA. Wace. Apocr. 1368 j-), which declares 


the apocryphal additions to be true history, and as we 
hardly require a full enumeration of reasons such as is 
given, eg., by Reuss (Das AT iibersetat, 1894,7 4:1 f-) 
in proof of the unhistorical character of the Susanna 


1 See his Die Siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels, 1889. 
2 Cp above, § 10, 
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egend, we are able to approach without any prejudice 
he question as to the language in which it was originally 
vritten. It may be frankly conceded that in. view of 
he small extent of the additions — plainly the work of a 
Hellenistic Jew (or Jews)—and in view of the fact that 
sven in the case of a comparatively poor language it is 
iuways possible by free translation to imitate any play 
apon words whatever, we have not the means that would 
mable us to prove conclusively that the original 
anguage was Greek. 

To estimate the additions correctly, we must consider 
heir substance rather than their present Greek form. 
Without prejudice to the literary freedom which is mani- 
‘estly presupposed by their present form and by the fact 
-hat the Susanna legend appears in several shapes (cp 
Salmon in Wace, p. xlvi), it is clear that they contain 
nore or less of traditional matter, and, like the canonical 
200k itself, cannot be regarded as pure invention. So 
long ago as 1832 Zunz (Gottesdienstl. Vortr. 122 f.) 
zalled attention to the fact that traces are preserved in 
the Haggada of wonderful doings of a Daniel famous 
Fo his wisdom—e.g., the fight with the dragon, already 
mentioned, in Midrash Ber, Rad. par. 68 (in Wiinsche's 
transl., Leipsic, 1881, p. 334). As for the position of 
the legend of the beautiful Susanna, whom Daniel 
(represented in v 45 as a very youthful boy) saves 
from the false accusation of the two elders by his wise 
judgment, Theodotion, for the sake of the presumed 
chronological order, has placed it before Dan. 1(though 
after chap. 1would be more appropriate), while the LXX 
and Vg., on the other hand, place it as a thirteenth chapter 
after the twelve canonical chapters ; Bel and the Dragon 
being afourteenth. Daniel's wisejudgment recalls 1 K. 
316 # ; but the lascivious old men recall still more Ahab 
and Zedekiah, the two adulterous false prophets living 
in Babylon and threatened by Jeremiah (cp Jer. 29 20-23 
with Sus. wv. 57). about whom the Talmud and Midrash 
have so much to say. Briill even thought that he had 
discovered the explanation of the flower-name Susanna 
in the Midrash Wayyikra Raébba, par. 19 (p. 129 in 
Wiinsche's transl.), and Ball (Wace, 2330) would fain 
have it that the piece is an anti-Sadducean ‘ tendency’ 
writing. More likely is the connection suggested by 
Ewald (GV) 4636) of the Susanna story with a Baby- 
lonian legend, an allusion to which occurs in the Koran 
(Sur. 296), of the seduction of two old men by the 
goddess of love. 

While in Susanna Daniel, as his name ‘implies, 
appears as a judge, he comes before us in the other 

s— ragon 
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the Dragon. mediatelv follow in all MSS and editions. 
as the successful opponent of heathenism, distin- 
guished for wisdom and piety. In the first of the two, 
Daniel convinces the king (called Cyrus only in Theod. ) 
of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel, who 
pretended that their god was an actual living deity, 
while it was they themselves with their wives and 
families who consumed the food and drink offered to 
Bel. After the execution of the priests and the destruc- 
tion of the helpless Bél and his temple (v. 22) we read 
(wv. 23-42) of further exploits of Daniel in Babylon. 
He subdued the invulnerable dragon (Job 41:8 [26] # ) 
which they worshipped with divine honours, by throw- 
ing indigestible substances into its jaws, whereupon 
the king at the instigation of his enraged people caused 
the destroyer of their gods to be cast into the lions' den 
(cp Dan. 6); here he was divinely protected, and sup- 
ported by food miraculously brought to him from the 
land of Judzea by the prophet Habakkuk (cp Ezek. 83). 
In @ 87 (seeSw, ) the superscription of the twofold narra- 
tive of Bél and the Dragon runs : ‘ From the prophesy of 
Habakkuk, the son of Jesu, of the tribe of Levi.' Here, 
doubtless, there is a reference to some Jewish prophetic 
legend, although only Theodotion calls this Habak- 
kuk a prophet (see HABAKKUK). The only addition 
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which, strictly speaking, supplements the canonical book 
of Daniel is the double hymn introduced after 323, 
consisting of 67 verses numbered in Greek and Vg. as 
The EV treats this entire 
PO Hs Betis one, headed ' The Song of the 
* Three Children’; Luther, following the 
Vatican superscription, divides it into two, under the 
titles ‘The Prayer of Azariah’ and ‘ The Song of the 
Three Men in the Fiery Furnace.' The prayer named 
after Azariah {cp Dan. 17) is spoken in the name of the 
three friends; but its language is as general as if the 
entire Jewish people, oppressed and penitent, were 
speaking. After a brief connecting narrative relating 
their miraculous preservation from the devouring fire— 
a preservation regarded as an answer to Azariah’s 
prayer—we have in vv, 52-90 the song of praise sung 
at the same time by all three together. This speaks of 
the deliverance from the fire only in the verse where 
they call upon themselves by name (v. 88). whilst the 
rest takes the form of a prolonged litany, reminiscent of 
Ps. 10320 f% and still more of Pss. 136148 and Ecclus. 
43, where in quite general terms all created things are 
summoned to praise the Lord. 
To the bibliography in Bevan's Short Comm, on Daniel 
(Cambr. ’94), p. 9, and in Strack’s Hind. (98), p. 214%, add 
. Kamph. ‘Daniel’ in SBOT; Dr. utvod.\’) 
23. Literature. 488-5133 Sayce, Cré#. Mon. 524-537 2 Che. 
OPs, OM 105 107, Mounders, 363-371 ;, Behr- 
mann, Das B. Daniel,’Gottingen, 1894 (his exegesis is con- 
scientious and sober 5his etymologies are weak, hut he cri ‘cises 
Kautzsch's Gramm. in several points successfully) ; Breasted, 
Hlebraica, July (91), p. 244.4% (on the proof of the recent origin 
of Daniel derived from syntax), Lohr, ‘‘Text-krit. Vorarb. 
zu_einer Erklarung des B. Daniel,’ ZA TW, 1895-96; Dillm. 
A Ttiche Theol., Leipsic ('95), p. 522, 938 Baer, £26r¢ Dan. 
Ezr, et Neh, Text Mas. etc., 1882 (with pref, by Franz Del., 
and ‘Babylonian glosses' by Friedr. Del); J. D. Prince, A 
Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel ('99)_5 Nestle, 
Marc. #. Mat., 1893 (see pp. 35-42); Marti, Kureg. Grant, des 
Bibl,-Aram. Sprache, 1896 (note especially the Texts and 
Glossary). The commentary of Hippolytus on Daniel has 
recently been edited by Bonwetsch (ippolytus’ Werke, i. 5 
Leipsic, '97); see also B S ‘Studien zu den Komm. 
Hip olytus' in Archiv f. d. &lteren christl, Schriftsteller, i. 
(‘9 . Bludau, Die Alerandrin, Uebersetzung des B, Dan. w. 
thr, Verhiltniss z. Mass. Text (’97), an instructive exposition of 
the problems presented by the LxX : chaps. 1-37-12 in the LXX 
are areal translation of text-critical value ; the deutero-canonical 
parts are most probably based on a Semitic original. G. A. Bar- 
ton, “The Comp. of the Book of Daniel,’ /BL, 1798) 62-86 (against 
unity of authorship); F. Buhl, PREP )'98}, 4 445-457. A. K. 


DAN-JAAN (j¥? 1137; ec AaN EIAAN Kal OYAAN 
[B], eic AAN 1ApaN_Kal IOYAAN [A], ewc AAN [L]; 
IN DAN SILVESTRIA |Vg.]}), a place mentioned (28, 246) 
in a description of the limits of David's kingdom, after 
the ‘land of TAHTIM-HODSHI' (g.v, ). Conder (Adbz. 
408), following Schultz, identifies it with Dandan, a 
ruined place between Tyre and Akka, 4 m. N. of Achzib, 
That, however, is too far west. ‘'Dan' must be the 
historic Dan, and -jaaz (forwhich Ges.’s ya‘ar ‘forest’ isa 
poor conjecture; but see @§4 Vg. ) is plainly corrupt. To 
emend the text so as to read ‘ (they went) to Dan, and 
from Dan they went round (3330 77) to Zidon' (We., 
Dr., Ki., Bu.) is possible. It is better, however, especi- 
ally if Klostermann is right in his emendation of Tahtim- 
hodshi, to change -jaan into wée-zyyén, ‘and (to) Ijon’; 
Ijon, like Kedesh, belonged to the territory of Naphtali. 
We should then continue, ‘and they went round (sab), 


GPAL kal éxikAwoav) to Zidon.' Observe that Kloster- 
mann's emendation (jy) is easier, and probably gives a 


better sense than that of Wellhausen and Driver. It is 
also proposed by Gratz. T. KC. 


DANNAH (731; penna [BAL]), a city of the hill 
country of Judah (Josh. 1549), mentioned between Socoh 
(Shuweikeh) and Debir. Suitable to this position in 
the modern /dhna, the IeSvq, of the OS, 6 m. SE. of 
Beit-Jibrin ; the variation in the form of the nanie is a 
not unusual one (cp Ibzik and Bezek). 


DAPHNE (AadNH[AV]},2 Mace. 433. See ANTIOCH, 
2, §1. 
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DARIUS 


DARDA (177), one of three wise men, sons of 
MAHOL (the Chronicler differs; see ZERAH), compared 
nith Solomon c1 K. 43 [511]; © 427 : Aapada [BI], 
TON Aapaa [A], AapAae [L]). In «Ch. 26 the 
name appears as Dara (dapa [BA], dapade [L]); but, 
as it seems intended to be analogous in form to Chalcol 
[Chalcal?),a second @ is indispensable. The largest 
group of MSS of G read in 1 K. and 1Ch. rou dapéa ; 
three cursives in 1 K. have roy dapéav (soArm. ). Pesh. 
Targ. and some MSS (Kenn.) support MT in both 
passages. 


DARIC (DYBTIN, DOT), RV 1 Ch. 297 etc., 
AV DRAM [¥.z. ]. 


DARIUS (WYN; Old Pers. Darayavaus, Darayavas ; 
Bab. Déri’amu (vus); Sus. mTariyamaus (vauS); 
Aaplelioc [BRAQL 87]). 

1. Darius the Mede, son of Ahasuerus, Dan, 61 [2] 
28 [29] 91 and 111 («vpov [BAQ—zi.e., Theod.; 87 
—t.e., the LXX], Aapevov [Aq. Sym.]). The name is 
here applied in error to the conqueror of the new Baby- 
lonian empire. In Dan. 91 Ahasuerus is the father of 
Darius the Mede, who, we are informed (cp 11n, ‘ was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldeans’ after the 
death of Belshazzar. We are told of Darius that 
he was then (638 B.C.} sixty-two years old, from 
which it follows that Ahasuerus his father must have 
been a contemporary of Nebuchadrezzar. With this 
agrees Tob. 1415, where it is said (but not by N _ that 
the population of Nineveh was deported by Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Ahasuerus. All this proceeds upon a 
mistake. | Nineveh was conquered by Cyaxares (Old 
Pers. Uvakhshatara), the predecessor of Astyages, with 
the assistance of Nabopolassar (Nabii-pal-usur) the 
father of Nebuchadrezzar. In the list of Median kings 
one searches in vain for a name that can by any 
possibility be taken for that of Ahasuerus or Darius. 
Even if it be argued that Darius was indeed a Mede, 
though nowhere called king of Media, we have to reckon 
not only with the notices given by the Greek historians 
but also with the Nabia-na'id- Cyrus cylinder, from which 
it appears that Cyrus himself, immediately after the 
fall of the capital, ascended the throne of Babylon, and 
appointed to the governorship of the province of Babylon 
Gobryas (Old Pers. Gaubaruva, Bab. Ugbaru or 
Gubaru), governor of Gutium, who, it would appear, 
was superseded, as king, by Cambyses the Persian. 
This Gobryas may very well have been the person who, 
seventeen years afterwwds, joined forces with Darius 
Hystaspis against the pseudo-Smerdis. As governor of 
Gutium, which lay on the Median frontier, he may well 
have been called a Mede, and, as the ally of Darius, 
have been confounded with him. The name, however, of 
the father of Gobryas was Mardonius (Marduniya), not 
Xerses, and it is not to be supposed that Cyrus made 
such a political blunder as to entrust the control of so 
important a province as Gutium to a Mede. See 
DANIEL, BOOK OF, § 13. 

2. Darius I. Hystaspis, king of Persia (521-485 
B.c.), who allowed the Jews to rebuild their temple, is 
referred to in Ezra45 24 55 61x Hag. 11 210 Zech. 117, 
and probably in Neh. 1222.1 His liberality towards the 
Jews is in complete accord with what we know otherwise 
of his general policy in religious matters towards the 
subject nations. He took the great Cyrus for his 
model, and contrasts strongly with Cambyses. 

If Camhyses dealt the sacred Apis-hull of Memphis a mortal 
wound, Darius presented the city with anew Apis, and restored 
the temple of Amun-Ra at the oasis of El-Khargeh with great 
splendour. In Asia Minor and the islands of the 2gean, 


temples were indeed sometimes destroyed by his generals, 
especially where, as at Naxos and at Eretria (Herod. 696101), 








1 It is stated in Neh, 12 22% that the priests were registered 
under ‘ Darius the Persian’ 7 the Levites (if we emend the text) 
not till the period from Eliashih to Jaddua. The text of 
v, 22 # has passed through changes, probably through the 
redaction of the Chronicler. So Kosters, Hersted, 109. [For 
other views see Meyer, Ax¢s¢, 103, and NEHEMIAH, § 1.] 
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DARKON 


revenge was to be gratified ; but he himself gave special orders 
to spare Delos, and also caused three hundred talents of incense 
to be burnt on the altars of Apollo and Artemis. If be discerned 
some affinity between Apollo and his own god Mithra, he may 
well have seen resemblance enough between Yahwé and Ahura- 
mazda to lead him to do homage to the god of Israel. 
c.P. T. 

3. Darius ITI. Codomannus, the last king of Persia «@ Macc. 
13. Cp Danic_, Boox or, § 13; Persia. 

4. rMacc.127 AV; RV Arius. See Sparta. 

DARKON (spy ; BDB compares Ar. daraka, 
‘hasten,’ darakat¥", ‘shield’; \apKwn [B], Asp. [AL}). 

The R’ne Darkon, a group of children of ‘Solomon’s servants’ 
(see NeTH1NiM) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9); 


Ezra 2 56=Neh. 758 (Aoprwv [BXA])=1 Esd. 5 33, Lozon follow- 
ing @BA Aogwy (Sepxwy ftp. 

DART. On the various Heb. 
WEAPONS. 


DATES (¥27), 2 Ch. 315 AV™-; EV Honey (¢.2.). 


DATHAN AND ABIRAM 1, AaGan; meaning 
obscure; and DW38, see ABIRAM), Reubenites who led 
a revolt against Moses in the interval between the return 
of the spies and the final march towards Canaan. 

In Nu. 15-17 the revolt of Dathan and Abiram is 
mingled and confused with another revolt, that of Korah. 

. Consequently, it is difficult, indeed 
ee te impossible, to interpret the narrative 
* asitstands. There are sections of the 
narrative from which Korah disappears altogether. We 
have three causes for the revolt : impatience with the 
civil authority of Moses, discontent with the exclusive 
right of the Levitical tribe (as against Israel in general) 
to exercise priestly functions, and a desire on the part 
of the Levites who were not descended from Aaron to 
vindicate their equal right to the priesthood. These 
various motives are not combined, but appear in various 
parts of the narrative independently. The confusion 
reaches its highest point when we are told that the 
company of rebels who had already been swallowed up 
by the open earth were devoured by fire from Yahwb (cp 
1633 with 35). 

If, however, we turn to Dt. 116, we find the means of 
escaping from this confusion ready to our hand. There 
2. In Deuter- Moses begs the Israelites to remember 

: onom' what Yahwk their God ‘did to Dathan 
¥+ and Abiram the sons of Eliab, the sons of 
Reuben; how the earth opened her mouth and swallowed 
them up and their households and their tents and every 
living thing that followed them, in the midst of all 
Israel.’ From this passage, with which cp Ps. 10617, 
we might naturally conclude that the Deuteronomist 
had a text of early Israelite history before him, in which 
the revolt of Dathan and Abiram was mentioned with- 
out any reference to Korah, and the rebels, instead of 
being devoured by fire, were swallowed up alive by the 
earth. ; 

We ask, therefore, if any such independent narrative 

of the revolt led by Dathan and Abiram can be extracted 
ot from the composite text of Nu. 16. The 
paul eg answer inst be given, and is in fact 
* given by all recent scholars, in the affirma- 
tive. We have but to read 161d 2@ x2-15 25 26 276-320 
33 34 by themselves, in order to obtain an account which 
is nearly complete and is also consistent and intelligible. 
This is the history from which the Deuteronomist has 
borrowed his summary—from which he has taken not 
only his facts but also his words and phrases. That, 
however, is not all. The verses just mentioned form a 
literary unity. Their style is partly that of the Yahwist, 
partly that of the Elohist, whose allied works here, as 
elsewhere, have been combined by an editor into a 
whole. Therest of the narrative in ch.16 7 is in the style 
of the priestly writer (P),a style so clearly marked and 
uniform that it cannot be mistaken. The Deuteronomist 
makes no allusion to the priestly narrative — for the simple 
reason that in his time it did not exist. One difficult) 
remains. In v. 1 On is mentioned as one of the rebels 


and Gk. words see 
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yut not a word is said of him in the sequel. Here in 
ull probability the text is corrupt, and most scholars 
tccept the emendation proposed by Graf (Gesch. Biicher, 
39) : ‘ Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, son of Pallu, 
ion of Reuben.” The emendation is abundantly justified 
vy a comparison of Gen. 469 Ex. 614 Nu. 2658 1 Ch. 53. 
When disentangled from the later priestly story of 
-he rebellion of Korah, with which it was mingled 
by the compiler of the Hexateuch, the 
4. The old old tradition is in substance as follows. 
tradition. Dathan and Abiram belonged to Reuben, 
the oldest tribe, which had, however, forfeited its 
claim to the hegemony or princedom among the sons 
of Jacob (see the so-called Blessing of Jacob; Gen. 49 
3 f-). As Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram resent the 
supremacy of Moses. When Moses bids them come 
up to judgment, they insolently refuse. They reproach 
him with his unfitness for rule. Instead of leading them 
into a land flowing with milk and honey, he has led 
them away from Egypt, which deserved to he so de- 
scribed, and has exposed them to the deadly perils of 
the wilderness. It is only by blinding the people that 
he can maintain his position. Moses, in answer, protests 
that he has neither done them any hurt nor robbed 
them of so much as an ass, and he begs Yahwk to pay 
no respect to their offering. These last words refer, 
apparently, to the sacrifice which every Israelite might 
offer for his honsehold, and may be compared with 
Gen.447, where the Yahwist tells us that Yahwk looked 
favourably on the offering of Abel but not on that of 
Cain. The writer is not thinking of any special priest- 
hood, but simply takes for granted that Yahwk, whose 
favour was always sought by sacrifice, will not accept 
the offering of rebels against just authority. Thereupon 
Moses, accompanied by the elders of Israel, goes down 
to the tents of his opponents. He predicts the divine 
chastisement which will fall upon them, and his threat 
is fulfilled. The earth opens her mouth and Dathan 
and Abiram go down into Shédl, the receptacle of the 
shades : only, they, unlike other men, go down into it 
alive. Their wives and little ones perish with them. 
We have made no attempt to distinguish between 
the work of the Yahwist and that of the Elohist. There 
5. Redacti are marks of style and expressions 
» ROCA CHON proper to the one and to the other, 
and again and again the same thing is mentioned twice. 
Kuenen (Ond.1§ 8,n, 14} and Kittel (Hist.1 212 n, ) attri- 
bute the narrative (of course after exclusionof P) asa 
whole to the Elohist; Cornill (Zzz/.(4 20), with better 
right, to the Yahwist. The frequent doublets show that 
two hands have been at work. We believe that Yahwist 
and Elohist told much the same story, and that the 
editor who combined their histories into one here made 
the Yahwist his basis, adopting at the same time some 
expressions from the Elohist. We cannot see any solid 
ground for Dillmann’s belief that the Yahwist repre- 
sented Dathan and Abiram as claiming the priesthood. 
He urges the words inv, 15, ‘respect not thou their offer- 
ing’; bnt such a curse, while all Israelites were allowed 
to sacrifice, might be naturally invoked against any 
enemy. The Yahwist makes little or no mention of a 
special priesthood, and though, no doubt, he was familiar 
with the institution, assuredly did not impugn the right 
of lay Israelites to offer sacrifice. The whole narrative 
now before us depicts a rebellion directed against Moses 
as a civilruler. Had Dathan and Abiram claimed to 
exercise priestly functions we should have heard more 
about it. See Koran. W.E A. 


DATHEMA (Aadema [A], -Oaima [XI], -me@a [V], 


Syr. {Naod in 1 Mace.59; AiaOHMa TO Poypion, 
Jos. Azé. xii. 81), one of the strong places in Gilead to 
which the Jews had betaken themselves when threatened 
by Timotheus and his host. It was relieved, with great 
slaughter of the enemy, by Judas the Maccabee «1 Macc. 


598 24 fF. 29 fF). 
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Dathema has not been identified ; from the description it must 
have lain between Bosora and Maspha (Mizpeh). The Syr. read- 
ing may he onlya mistake for Dasméha (Ew. Hist. 5314); hut 
within the distance from Bosra of a night’s march (cp Jos. Am#. 
xii.83) lies the modern Restheh, a considerable village and 
station on the Hajj road (Doughty, Ar. Des. 17). 


DAUGHTER. The word ‘daughter‘(Na, @yraTHp) 


in EV often has Hebraistic senses, the chief of which 
are here mentioned. 

x. Native Canaanite or Philistine women are ‘daughters’ of 
Canaan (Gen. 862) or of Philistia(2$, 120), 

2, ‘Daughter’ is a synonym for‘ girl’ or woman’ (Gen. 3013 
Indg. 12g [30‘daughters’] Cant. 2269); in addressing a person 
(Ruth 28 Ps. 4511 Mt. 922). 

3. The population of a place, or the place and its population, 
may be called collectively a ‘daughter.’ A typical phrase is 
I's NS (Is. 18 1032, etc.): lit. ‘daughter of Zion,’ but, since the 
genitive is appositional, more correctly rendered ‘ people of Zion’ 
(so sometimes in SBOT). So, too, ‘daughter of Babylon’ (Ps. 
1878), ‘daughter of Egypt’ (Jer. 461119 24); also ‘daughter of 
my people ’~-7.2., my country-people (Is. 224 Jer. 411). A 
phrase which is generally synonymous is ‘sons’ (7.¢., inhabitants) 
of Zion, Babylon, etc. See ZDMG, 40169 5 Konig, Syntax, 
Sessa 

¢ Dependent towns may he called ‘daughters.’ Thus the 
‘daughters of Judah’ in Ps. 48xx[xe2] are the cities of Judah 
(cp GENEALOGIES, i, § 4 CR the use of ‘mother’ for a 
provincial capital in 2S. 2019, See Town, VILLAGE. 

5. ‘Daughter,’ like ‘son: “in combination with,a noun, may 
also express some speciality of character or caj acity. Examples 
of this are few in number. A ‘daughter of Belial’ is certainly 
a ‘grossly wicked person’ (rS. 116). ‘Daughter of troops 
Gvqyn3a; Mic. 51 [414]) is explained ‘those who subject to 
attack’; hut the text is doubtful. ‘Daughters of music’ (ma 
‘wn, ‘daughters of song’) in Eccles. 124 might he singing 
women; hut others think that the sounds of music are thus 
figuratively described. 

DAVID (317, 11; Aayle]iA [BAL]*). Thename 
may be explained (1) as meaning ‘beloved, a friend, 
NAMES, §§ 5, 56; or (2) as meaning ‘paternal uncle,’ if 
we pronounce ‘}}7 {2.e., Dod}, for which Gray (HPN 83) 
offers Semitic analogies, though the explanation is cer- 
tainly ‘at first sight unlikely’; or (3), best of all, as an 
abbreviation of Dodiel, which was perhaps the name of 
one of David‘s sons (see DANIEL i. 4), or of Dodijah 
= DoDAlL (ae). See also Dopo. 

The chronology of the life of David is most un- 
certain. We have elsewhere (see CHRONOLOGY, §§ 
29, 37) assumed 930 B.C. as the first year of the reign 
of Rehoboam. To accept the round number of forty 
years assigned to the reign of Solomon in 1 K. 1142 
and to that of David in 2 S. 54 and in 1 K. 2zr as 
strictly historical, would be uncritical. The chrono- 
logical statements referred to are, at most, editorial 
guesses which may, as good critics think, be not very 
far from the mark.2 The early history also of David 
is in many respects uncertain. It intertwines to a 
great extent with the still obscurer record of his pre- 
decessor (see SAUL); and keen criticism is necessary to 
arrive at the kernel of fact which there undoubtedly is 
in the legends that have come.down to us. Winckler 
indeed denies that there is such a kernel of facts in the 
romantic story of David’s early vicissitudes. Such ex- 
aggerated distrust, however, appears to arise from a pre- 
conceived theory respecting David, and most critics hold 
strongly to the view that the imaginative element in the 
story of David is but the vesture which half conceals, 
half discloses, certain facts treasured in popular tradition. 
If it should appear that this imaginative element contains 
some details which we have allowed a warm place in our 
regard and it would pain us to miss from the history of 
Israel, we must comfort ourselves with the thought (1) 
that what remains unshaken becomes more precious than 
ever, and (2) that even pure legends are of great his- 
torical value for the characterisation of the age which 
produced them. 

(a) First appearance. —The only ancestor of David 

1 The MSS generally have 8&6, 
places. 

2 See Kamphausen, Die Chonol., der hebr, Konige, 16 f » CP 
(for David) St. G7. 1264297. WH.(G/1174) questions this, 
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mown to early traditions was his father Jesse, who was 
1. Stories of believed to have been a citizen of 
lier days Bethlehem.? David was the youngest 
earlier Gays. oF his four? sons (so 1S. 1733 14 [B 
mits}; cp 165-9), and was sent to keep his father’ ssheep 
n the steppes of Judah. Such at least is the statement 
of one of our traditions, which, at any rate, has the merit 
of accounting for the agility, endurance, and courage, so 
constantly ascribed to David (cp 18.1734 242 28. 179). 
There, too,,David is supposed to have acquired that skill 
n music (cp Gen. 420 f, ) which led to his first introduction 
-o Saul, after which he became the king’s armow-bearer 
and slew Goliath. This, however, is not in accordance 
with the older and more trustworthy account, which 
simply tells us that David was a valiant Israelitish 
warrior who happened to be also clever with his tongue 
and with his lyre, and who was sent for from Bethlehem 
'a feature borrowed, perhaps, from the other tradition) 
to charm away Saul’smelancholy. Nor is the statement 
that the shepherd-lad slew Goliath the Philistine con- 
sistent with the plain and thoroughly credible, because 
unlegendary, tradition given elsewhere, that the slayer 
of Goliath was Elhanan, and the period of his exploit 
not in Saul’s but in David‘s reign* (see ELHANAN, 
GOLIATH). Wemust, therefore, if the superior antiquity 
and probability of a narrative are to count as recom- 
mendations, give up the more romantic of the two sets 
of statements respecting David’s introduction to Saul 
and his early prowess. That he became Saul’ sarmour- 
bearer and musician need not be disputed. 

(4) Break with Saud.—Another point in which the 
ordinary view of the life of David needs rectification is 
the occasion which gave birth to Saul‘s jealousy of 
David. The MT of 18.186 states that when David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines,‘ the women 
came out of the cities of Israel, singing, ‘Saul hath slain 


1 This is intelligible enough iri the light of David’s words in 
1S. 1818(not in @8). Thata later age claimed descent for the 
most popular of the kings from the ancient princes of Judah 
(Ruth 428 #)} is also intelligible (see Ruru, Book oF); David 
was not to he of less distinguished origin than Saul aS, 92). 
Cp the case of Sargon. It was only in the time of Esar-haddon 
that a genealogy was produced giving the Sargonic dynasty 
(which had simply usurped the throne) the necessary [ine of 
pe See the inscriptions quoted by Wi. (Hebraica, 4 
52h). 

2 The connection with Bethlehem has been rendered doubtful 
by Marg. (Fund. 23 7-). who thinks ‘that the belief in it arose 
from a false reading in tS 2028, where, for ‘asked leave of me 
unto Bethlehem’ (cp @BAL) he reads (with Klo.) ‘asked leave 
of me until the meal-time’ (‘24 dehewe for 84h lehem)—a sound 
emendation. From the fact that David’s sister ABIGAIL (1) (.2.) 
married a man of Jezreel (near Carmel in Judah, the native 
place of David’s favourite wife Abigail), and that David himself 
took his first wife from that place (see AHinoAm), Marquart 
suspects that the hero’s real home was farther south than 
Bethlehem, perhaps at Arad. This view he supports by a 
plausible but unprovable conjecture, viz., that Shammeh the 
Aradite (so he reads in 2§, 2325; see Haropire}—ze., the 
man of Arad—is Shammah, David's brother, and that Ahiam b, 
Shobab the Aradite (2S. 2333 5; see HARARITE) was also a 
relation of David. Both these persons were enrolled among 
David’s ‘thirty. The name of the home of David may con- 
ceivably have been forgotten, and (quite apart from 1 S.2028) a 
tradition such as that in 2S, 23 14-17 may have suggested to 
narrators the choice of Bethlehem for his birthplace. This is 
probable. Cp Winckler, Gesch.124. 

3 A later tradition increased the number to seven (x Ch. 213 
15) or rather eight @S,1610£ 1712 [B om.]). The names of 
three out of the seven in 1 Ch. Ze. (viz, NETHANEL, 2; Ozma, 
1 5;and Rappal) appear to 4e fictitious; cp Gray, HPV 233, 
Marq. Fund 25. 

4 The duplicate narratives of Saul‘s first meeting with David 
and of the slaying of Goliath respectively are -— 

(a)z S. 16 14-23 173-18 4 (part), and 

(6 1S. 177-18 4 (part), 2 S. 2119, 
On these passages what is most necessary has been stated by 
Dr. /nérod. 169; cp also the writers referred to in GOLIATH. 
WRS (O7/C() 433) finds some of the arguments for the existence 
of two opposite traditions as to David‘s introduction to Saul 
inconclusive. But there seems no strong objection to regarding 
the words yxy7 4ysx ‘who is with the sheep’ in 1§, 16xg asa 
harmonistic interpolation (see St, GV/ ley n.a; Bu. #7, Sa. 
21x), and it seems unnatural to take the words of Saul's servant in 
x§.16 18 proleptically. The true continuation of 18,1623 is 
not 172, Bat a lost description of David‘s early exploits see 
above), which was followed by 186 (in a shorter form)—8a. 
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his thousands and David his ten thousands,’ from which 
(see uv, 86) Saul inferred that the ambition of his spoiled 
favourite would not rest satisfied without the crown 
itself. It is certain, however, that MT does not give the 
original form of this passage. Whether the Hebrew text 
underlying'the LX X contained the words 'when David 
returned,’ ete., and the clause at the end of wv. 8, is a point 
on which critics differ. Even if, as Budde supposes, the 
LXX translator, to produce a simpler narrative, omitted 
these clauses, it is not denied by that critic that the former 
clause is an editorial insertion;? it was not, therefore, 
the slaughter of Goliath by the shepherd lad that 
(according to the tradition) made Saul suspect that 
David nourished hopes of becoming king. 

This, however, is merely a negative statement. What 
was it, we may ask, that, according to the best analysis of 
chap. 17, aroused the jealousyof Saul? To the present 
writer, as well as to Stade and Wellhausen, 1S.186 
(with the omission of the reference to Goliath) seems to 
presuppose some account of David's early exploits as a 
warrior which stood in no connection with the story of 
Goliath, and indeed was removed by the editor to make 
room for it. It was these early exploits of a trained 
warrior that excited the jealousy of Saul, but (since v. 
86-11, which €§® omits, are derived, like wv. 17-19, which 
also &® omits, from another source) did not suggest the 
thought of David's wish for the crown. This is no 
doubt psychologicallyintelligible. Saul could not bear 
the sight of his too popular armour-bearer, and so he 
transferred him to a post which would remove him 
from his own immediate presence. The tradition adds 
that this served to promote David's interests. Even 
Michal, Saul's daughter (see MzicHAL, EGLAH, ITH- 
REAM), fell under his fascination, and her jealous father 
resolved to put the young captain on a perilous enter- 
prise, promising him his daughter's hand in return for 
the customary proofs of victory, but secretly hoping that 
he would never return. David went forth, slew a 
hundred Philistines, and won his wife;? but the anxiety 
of Saul went on increasing after such a manifest proof 
of the divine protection of David. 

This is certainly an improvement upon the ordinary 
wiew which treats chap. 18 as a homogeneous narrative ; 
but who,can assert that this view of the facts produces 
the impression of being perfectly historical? It will be 
noticed that we have laid no stress on the song of the 
women (187). The fragment is indeed clearly ancient ; 
but it seems best understood as coming from a time when 
David was already king. This, however, is not the most 
important point. We need a narrative of still greater 
simplicity and verisimilitude. It is, as Stade remarks,? 
more credible'that Saul gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to David of his own accord, in order to bind 
the young hero to the family of his benefactor, and 
that Saul's jealousy broke out after, not before the 
marriage. Besides, it would be inconsistent in Saul, 
first, to send David away as a captain of a thousand 
(1813), and then to bring him back to the court as the 
king’s son-in-law. For this position had attached to it 
the captaincy of the bodyguard (see 1 S.2214, G+), 
which gave its holder arank next to Abner the general 
(1 S.2025), so that Saul would be continually liable to 
fresh irritation from the sight of David. We cannot, 
however, positively assert that Stade's correction of the 
tradition brings us face to face with facts, and must be 
content to believe that the early story of David's life is 
not altogether a popular fiction, without insisting too 

1 See Budde's interesting analysis, as embodied in SBOT, 
Heh. edition. This critic seems to hold that the Goliath-story 
was originally closed by a description of the festal rejoicing 
which greeted the returning warriors and especially David, and 
that the same document then went on to relate the terror with 
which David's success inspired Saul, the king's removal of David 
to ahigh military post, and the episode of Merab. For Stade's 
view, see SAMUEL, ii. 

2 On the coarse but not in itself incredible requirement of Saul 


a S. 152527 2S. 3x4), see MarriaGE, and cp St, Gesch, 1 232. 
4 GV11 233; cp We. CH agx 
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much on the most romantic and interesting, and therefore 
Least certain, parts of it. One of these least certain parts 
is the account of David's early relations with MICHAL 
(g.v-). 

() Various late narratives,—On the episode of Saul's broken 
promise of Merab as a wife for David (18. 1517-19) it is un- 
necessary todwell. Thestory, asall agree, interrupts the original 
context of chap. 18, to which the insertion has been clumsily 
fitted by an interpolation in vy, 214, We have here, therefore, a 
notice drawn from a distinct source. The language of vzv,1 
and x9 seems to presuppose the story of David and Goliath (1 
25 speaks of the king's promise of his daughter, and the whole 
narrative implies that David is as yet a mere lad, too young in 
facttomarry), It mndgat of course be historical in spite of its close 
connection with that ighly imaginative story. Since, however, 
Michal, not Merab (GL, however, has Mepo8), appears in 25, 
21g asthe mother of Adriel’s children, it is more than probable 
that the whole episode of Merab rests on a confusion of names.1 
In short, we have two variants of the same tradition, and the 
form given in 1820 /. is the more likely to he historical. 

Nor need we pause long on some other late narratives. (i, 

The account of Samuel's solemn consecration of David as king in 
1S. 161-13 has evidently not a historical but a religious motive. 
To devout readers the ‘man according to God's mind' would 
have seemed to be disparaged if he had not, equally with his 
predecessor, been anointed by Samuel. (ii.) The episode of 
David's visit to the prophetic community at Ramab (19 18-24) is 
an attempt, in the style of the midrash, to explain the proverb, 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ On this, as well as on(i.), see 
SAMUEL, ii. §5, (iii.) The pretended madness of David at Gath 
(21 11-16; seeAcHIsH). To these we should, not inconceivably, 
add (iv.) a part of the story of David and Bathsheba (see BaTH- 
SHEBA). : 

Let us now resume the thread of the narrative. 

David was at first known to the servants of Saul asa 
brave warrior and a skilled musician, 

2, At te oe and also as clever of speech and comely 
or sent, in person. Whatever he did seemed 

to prosper, for he had not only unusual abilities, but also 
a power of fascination which seemed a special sign of 
the divine favour (cp Ps.452). His prowess in the war 
against the Philistines marked him out as one worthy to 
be the king's friend. He was, in fact, rewarded, first 
of all with the position of a royal armour-bearer, and 
then with the hand of Saul's daughter, Michal. Fora 
time all went well.. In the intervals of military service 
he played on his harp, and by his skill in music chased 
away the ‘evil spirit' of melancholy, which already 
threatened to mar the king's career. Saul's gratitude, 
however, was not proof against the severe trial to which 
it was exposed by David's growing popularity, and, 
it would seem, by his close intimacy with Jonathan. 
The heir to the throne had, liké Michal, passed under 
the spell of David, and become his devoted friend, 
probably his sworn brother,? and the disturbed mind of 
the king .conceived the idea that Jonathan had stirred 
up David to be his father's enemy, in the expectation 
(we must suppose) of succeeding him as king (228). 
Saul brooded over this idea, and even reasoned with his 
son on the folly of supposing that his crown, if he came 
by these unholy means to wear it before the time, would 
be secure from such a powerful and ambitious subject as 
David (2032). Hence, tradition reports, Saul ‘ spoke 
to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 
should slay David' (191), and even sought, in a fit of 
frenzy, to pierce David with hisjavelin (18z0 f. [8 omits] 
199). Whether it was due to Jonathan's influence that 
the final breach between Saul and David was averted, 
we cannot tell; the story in 19z-7 seems really another 
version of that in chap. 20. It is equally uncertain 
whether the story in 1911-17has any claim to represent 
the closing scene in David's life at Gibeah. There are 
difficulties in regarding it as the true sequel to 198-10. 
It may possibly come from another source,® and refer 





1 This is the view expressed in £2), art. ‘David.' wrs 
there emphasises the fact that the episode of Merab (including 
zw, 216), like the section of chap. 17 to which it specially refers, is 
wanting in @B, the text represented by which he regards as 
snperior to that of MT in chaps. 17,4 (cp OT/C() 4317). 

See WRS Red. Sem.(2 335; COVENANT, §4 : and cp also, 
with caution, Trumbull, Blood-covenant (8s). . 

3 Verse 10 should end at ‘escaped,’ and z 11 should begin, 
‘And it came to pass that night that Saul sent' (so @BA, but 
not L). 
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to a slightly later period in David's life. The daring 
spirit of that hero might prompt him to visit his wife, 
even after his first flight, or at least the first reciters of 
the tale may have meant it to be so understood. There 
remains the story in chap. 20, which (putting aside the 
opening words as a misleading editorial insertion, and 
vv, 4-17 as an expansion, due to an early editor? who 
loved the theme of Jonathan's friendship for David) 
evidently gives a traditional account of the rupture 
between Saul and David. Whether it is historical, 
however, is quite uncertain. There were, of course, 
gaps in the tradition, especially as regards the earlier 
period of David's life. Two great facts were certain, 
viz., the transformation of Saul's original kindness 
towards David into its opposite, and the firm friendship 
between David and Jonathan. Out of these facts the 
reciters of legends, aided by a traditional acquaintance 
with the general circumstances of the time, had to 
produce the best detailed account of David's flight from 
Saul that they could. 
As was natural, David turned his steps southward. 
In the hill-country of Judah he would find hiding-places 
3. Flight enough, and if the arm of Saul threatened 
. " to reach him even there, he could easily 
seek the hospitality of some one of the neighbouring 
peoples. This, it is true, would be most displeasing to 
a worshipper of Yahwé (see 2619); but it must have 
already occurred to David as a possibility, for he soon 
afterwards placed his father and mother under the 
protection of the king of Moab (223 f; see Moas). 
At present, his first impulse was to fly with his men 
to the sanctuary at Nob, or perhaps rather Gibeon 
(see NoB), where he had already, it would seem, had 
occasion to consult the priestly oracle (2215), On his 
arrival, so the tradition declares, he obtained bread, by 
a plausible but fictitious story, from the consecrated 
table, and, as a pledge of victory in the king's ' business,’ 
the mighty sword of Goliath (see GOLIATH, § 3). We 
can hardly venture to accept this account as correct ;3 
it is most probably a later writer's attempt to fill up a 
gap in the old tradition. Whatever took place, it is 
certain that David very soon hastened on to the forti- 
fied hill-town of Adullam. Here he was still in his native 
land, though probably not among Israelites (see ADUL- 
LAM); he could worship his own god, and might hope 
to be safe from his pursuers. In the fort (not the cave) 
of Adullam he was joined by his family, and by a small 
band of fellow-outlaws (about 400 in number). Mean- 
time Doeg, the Edomite, who had seen David conversing 
with the priest Ahimelech at Nob (or Gibeon), had re- 
ported the circumstance with details, which may or may 
not have been his owninvention, 4 to Saul, and the king in- 
ferred from the report that Ahimelechhad used the sacred 
oracle in snpport of treasonable designs of David. It is 
only his rooted belief in David's treason that excuses the 
fierceness with which Saul destroyed, not only the eighty- 
five priests,5 but also the entire population of the city 
of Nob or rather Gibeon (2238 7}; see GIBEON, DOEG, 
ABIATHAR, BAN. He also indicated the expulsion of 
David from the royal family by giving Michal, David's 
wife, to a new husband (see MICHAL). 
David now became a captain of freebooters, levying 


1 The danger of such an enterprise was diminished by the 
reluctance to violate the apartments of women and to attack a 
sleeping foe, which appears also in Judg. 162, and among the 
Arabs.  Wellhausen cites a closely parallel case from Sprenger's 
Leben Muhamutad. 2543. 

2 See the text as bxhihited by Budde in SPOT, 

3 It is incredible that Davidshould have passed by the sanctu- 
ary without ‘inquiring of Yahwé,* nor does the reference to the 
‘sword of Goliath’ incline us much to accept the rest of the 
story. That the words assigned to Saul in 228 rightly express 
the king's belief is, however, more than probable. 

4 It is certainly not impossible that David did take the 
opportunity of consulting the sacred oracle. The reference to 
the sword of Goliath in 22 rob is interpolated (see Budde). 

5 So MT Pesh. and Vg.; @84 by a manifest error, 305. 
Jos., combining the two readings,'& (Ant. vi. 126). @L has 
350. 
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blackmail on those who could pay it, in return for pro- 

* An outlaw. tection against Amalekites, Philistines, 
or other enemies. We have an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic sketch of his conduct, and of the 
generous spirit which softened the harsher details, in chap. 
25. Besides the means of subsistence, David looked, 
of course, for timely warning of the approach of his 
bitter enemies. In this way he held his ground man- 
fully (with the support of the priest Abiathar) against 
almost overwhelming odds, trusting that he was being 
preserved for high ends. He must have felt that none 
but he could provide Israel with the leader that it 
needed, though to work directly towards the attain- 
ment of the crown would have been contrary to his 
loyal nature. One point in his favour there was, the 
value of which can hardly be overrated——--viz. , the peculiar 
conformation of the hill-country of Judah. It is necessary 
for the untravelled student to form by books and photo- 
graphs some idea of those ‘tossed and broken hills 
where the valleys are all alike, and large bodies of men 
may camp near each other without knowing it.' Major 
Conder goes even further, and claims that through 
recent identifications the narrative assumes a consistency 
which traditional sites have destroyed. ‘ From Gibeah 
{Jeba‘ near Mukhmas) David flies southward to Nob, 
thence down the great valley to Gath (Tell es-Safieh), 
from Gath he returns into the land of Judah, then 
bounded by the Shéphélah, most of which seems to 
have been in the hands of the Philistines; and on the 
edge of the country between Achish and Saul, Philistia 
and Judah, he collects his band into the strongest site 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the rich cornlands 
of Judah. At the advice of the seer he retires to the 
hills, and if my identification of Hareth be correct, it is 
but a march of 4 m. distance. Here, as at Adullam, 
he was also within easy reach of his family at Bethlehem. 
At Haras he hears that the Philistines, whose advance 
he probably barred when holding Adullam, had invaded 
K€‘ilah immediately beneath him, and it is this propin- 
quity alone which accounts for his attack upon the 
marauders.'! There can be no doubt that exact 
identifications of the sites referred to would give the 
narrative of David's outlaw-period a greater approxima- 
tion to consistency. But this able explorer's identifica- 
tions are too often (like that of Gath above) unproven, 
and he has, on principle, omitted to take account of the 
composite character of the biblical narrative. ? 

We left David at Adullam ; we next find him before 
another fortified town (1S, 23 1-13), called KEILAH (g.%.), 
of which Ahithophel was perhaps a native (see GILOH). 
His hope was to secure the gratitude of the inhabitants 
by chastising the Philistines who were besieging it. 
Supported by an oracle, he attacked and defeated those 
most dangerous of foes. He was disturbed, however, by 
another oracle, warning him that the men of Ké‘ilah 
would surrender their benefactor to Saul. The king 
was, in fact, on his way with his whole fighting force, 
and David would sooner trust himself to the intricacies 
of the wilderness than to the ‘bolts and bars' of 
K@€‘ilah. Whether David really went from the ‘ forest 
of Hareth' to Ké‘ilah, is highly uncertain. The 
anecdote in 281-13 is not necessarily the sequel of 
the connected narrative in 211-g 22. Nor can we 
assume (with Conder) that the generous action related 
in chap. 24 took place immediately before the events 
described in chap. 25; for, as critics agree, the narrative 
is but a duplicate of the traditional story given in a 
better form in chap. 26.3 If we ask how much of the 


1 PEFQ,'75, p. 149 ; : 

2 See Conder, ‘The Scenerv of David's 
PEFQ,’75, pp. 43°48. ; S: . 

& That the story in chap. 26 is more original than that in 
chap 24 is obvious. The conversation which it gives is full of 
antique and characteristic ideas, wanting in chap. 24. That 
David is recognised by his voice is meaningless in 2416 (cp. 
v, 8), but appropriate in 2617. See Bu. Ri. Sa. 227%; and cp 
Che. Aids, 58-62. 
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details of these hairbreadth escapes is historical, the 
reply must be equally disappointing to literalists. The 
central facts of the stories are all that we can safely 
rely upon. Such a detail, for instance, as the meeting 
of David and Jonathan in the wildernessof Ziph (2316-18) 
is obviously an innocent piece of romance; in fact it is 
but another version of thefavouritestory of the 'covenant' 
between the friends, Nor can we venture to assume 
that, if David once, in accordance with a chivalrous 
rule still common in Arabia, spared the life of his sleeping 
foe, either he or Saul displayed that delicacy of senti- 
ment which a later age attributed to them. 

Strangely enough, the two accounts of David's 
generosity towards Saul are the setting of a perhaps 
more completely historical story—that of David and 
Nabal (chap. 26). The portrait of David here given is 
less idealistic, but seems much more truthful than that 
in chaps. 24 and 26. Not less interesting is the-sketch 
of Abigail. To her it was that David owed his avoid- 
ance of blood-guiltiness. To her, too, he was indebted 
for the improvement which took place in his social 
status. As,the husband of Abigail, he was no longer 
a mere freebooter, but the wealthy head of a powerful 
Calebite family, and so took one step forward towards 
his ultimate enthronement at Hebron as king of Judah.+ 

How long David remained in the Calebite district of 
Carmel, we do not know. He is next introduced as 

‘ despairing of being able to hold out any 
5. With the longer against his foe; "there is nothing 
Philistines. better for me,' he said, ‘ than speedily to 
escape into the land of the Philistines' (271). So he 
placed himself and his 600 at the disposal of Achish, 
king of Gath. Ill at ease, however, among the Philis- 
tine chieftains, he induced his new suzerain to give him 
as a residence the outlying town of Ziklag. Here he 
still maintained amicable relations with his friends in 
Judah, and though he craftily professed to be engaged in 
raids against the Negeb of Judah, he was in reality more 
honourably employed (see ACHISH, AMALEK, § 3), 

At length, in the second year, a change in his relation 
to Achish became imminent. The Philistine lords, who 
had probably long been suspicious of his intentions, 
refused to let David join them in their campaign 
against Saul. David on his side professed eagerness 
to fight for Achish; but we are not bound to take his 
words too literally. Historians, it is true, differ in their 
view of David's conduct. It seems psychologically prob- 
able, however, that David was only too glad to be sent 
back by Achish to Ziklag, with a charge not to cherish 
revengeful thoughts against his friendly suzerain (1 8, 
2910, @). A picture, Homeric in its vividness, is given 
of the effect produced on David and his men by the 
sight that met them at Ziklag, which the cruel Amalek- 
ites had plundered (803-5). An oracle encouraged 
David to pursue his foes. He came up with them, and 
chastised them severely. The account closes with a list 
of the towns in Judah, to which David sent politic gifts. 
His ambitious plans were no doubt maturing. 

Meantime Saul had fallen on Gilboa and Israel was 
in a state of chaos. The Philistines were masters of the 

fertile lowlands of Jezreel and the 

6, At Hebron. Jordan, but disdained to interfere with 
the poorer country of Judah. There were some even 
in northern Israel who thought that David and David 
alone could help them, and among these were probably 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, to whom he sent graciously 
expressed thanks for their chivalrous rescue of the 
bodies of Saul and his sons (2S.25-7 cp 3:7). David, 

1 Wi. (GZ 125) sees underlying the Nabal-story a tradition 
that David'was ‘prince of Caleb’ (a tribe or district), and, 


following C. Niebuhr, he even finds this title in 2 5. 38, where, 
accordingto EV, Ahner says, 'Am I a dog's head?' but where 
Wi. renders, 'Am I the prince of Caleb?' (aba). Marquart's 
theory (see above & 1, note 2), that David was really a man of 
S. Judah, might 02 used to corroborate Wi.’s opinion. In any 
case, the facts on which Marquart's theory is based illustrate 
this period. See Doc, § 3 (5). 
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iowever, Was content to let Abner have his way, and 
uttempt to consolidate the weakened regal authority in 
-he North, nominally for Saul's incompetent son, Ish- 
yaal. For the present, David transferred his residence, 
n obedience to an oracle, to Hebron, placing his men: 
n the neighbouring towns or villages. The elders of 
Judah took the hint, and solemnly acknowledged him 
as their king. 

It was not a grand position. As king of Judah, David 
was no less a vassal of the Philistines than when he was 
only lord of Ziklag;? indeed, he still retained Ziklag. 
This only shows his caution, however, not his want of 
patriotism. Even Abner could not venture to let the 
puppet king Ishbaal revolt from the Philistines; * rest 
was the first need both of Israel and of Judah. We 
rannot, however, suppose that David and his band were 
idle. It is, on the whole, probable that the conquest of 
the Jebusite fortress of Zion belongs to the period of 
David's tribal kingship,? and not (as is generally sup- 
posed) to the commencement of his enlarged sovereignty. 
When the Philistines made that bold attempt to seize 
David which is related in 2S.517, David, we hear, 
took refuge in ‘the stronghold.’ It is difficult,to sup- 
pose that a different 'stronghold ' is meant from that 
mentioned in vv. 79 (which there is reason to assign to 
the same document). The Philistines themselves are 
uncertain where they will find David; clearly then 
David had more than one place of residence. We are 
also told that they ‘ came up’ to seek David, and spread 
themselves out in the valley of Rephaim near Jerusalem. 
It is true that where the narrative 25, 56-9 is placed, it 
seems to have reference to the beginning of David's 
kingship over Israel. Probably, however, something 
has fallen out beforev, 6. The lost passage presumably 
referred to David's removal of his residence to Jeru- 
salem; the narrative which has been preserved explains 
how the king and ‘his men’ possessed themselves ot 
the all but impregnable fortress. 

By this important conquest David secured his position 
from all possible enemies, whether Philistine or Israelite. 
He also doubtless hoped to make Zion what it ulti- 
mately became—the capital of united Israel. We may 
assume that this caused uneasiness to Abner, who 
doubtless had dreams of a reunited Israel under the 
sceptre of a descendant or kinsman of Saul. These 
dreams must have been rudely interrupted by the news 
of David's success. Abner well understood what the 
conquest of Zion portended, and it was natural that he 
should seek to counteract David's ambition. He had 
no occasion to form an elaborate plan of operations; 
he had but to allow the unsleeping jealousy of Israel 
and Judah to display itself. There would be constant 
border hostilities, and Judah, as the weaker of the two, 
would (he must have hoped) be reduced to vassalage to 
Israel, and in time perhaps incorporated into the king- 
dom. A 'very sore battle’ is reported between the 
men of Jshbaal and those of David by the pool of 
Gibeon. It began with a mere sham fight; but such a 
contest could not be expected to end without bloodshed, 
and Abner must have foreseen this when he and the 
men of Ishbaal set out from Mahanaim (2S. 212-17). 
The result was disastrous for the cause of Ishbaal, and 
year after year the war was renewed with constant loss 
of prestige to the house of Saul. Fierce private passions, 
too, added to the horrors of the time (see ABNER; IsH~ 
BAAL, 1; JOAB, 9. At length, Ishbaal being removed, 
David stood alone, sad but confident, for who else 
could be thought of in this hour of need? Had he not 
in the olden time been Israel's leader against the 
Philistines, and was he not by marriage a member of 
ee view is accepted by St., E. Mey., We., Kamph., 

ittel. 

2See Kamph ZATW 643-97 ['86]; Ki. Hist. ii. The 
older view (see St.) was that Abner upheld the banner of Israel 
against the Philistines; hut Kamph. showsat great length that 


the evidence will not justify this. 
3 See Klo. Sam. u. Kén, 146 7. 5 Gesch. 159. 
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Saul's house (28. 52 823-16)? So the elders of Israel 
accepted the inevitable, and anointed the son of Jesse 
king over Israel. 

David was now, according to a not very early tradi- 
tion,1 in his thirty-eighth year; seven and a half years 

7, King over had elapsed since he first became king 

i 1: at Hebron. His training had been 

the oi snae long and varied, and he might now 

* fairly hope to finish the work which 
Saul had begun, and remove for ever the danger of 
Philistine invasions. The Philistines knew what they 
had to expect from the new king of ‘all Israel and 
Judah,' and lost not a moment in ‘ seeking him.' They 
felt towards him as the Syrian king felt towards Ahab : 
if he were only slain or captured, the fate of Israel was 
settled. They knew, too, the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and sought to ,capture him before he could 
retire into his newly-won stronghold of Zion. They 
were too late for this, and challenged him to battle in 
the valley of Rephaim westward from Jerusalem (2 S. 
518-25; cp BAAL-PERAZIM). Two great victories are 
said to have been won on this occasion by David. We 
have also a record of individual exploits and of personal 
dangers run by David in 2 S. 2115-22 288-17 (see ISHBI- 
BENOB, etc.), which must, it would seem, have stood 
originally close to 56-1217-25. It is singular that this 
should be almost all that is told us respecting what, if 
entirely David's work, would be the greatest of all his 
achievements. One more notice indeed has come down 
to us (2S, 81); but it is tantalisingly short. It states 
that ‘David smote the Philistines and subdued them, 
and took’ something of importance ‘ out of the hand of 
the Philistines.' The Chronicler thinks that what David 
‘took' was ‘Gath and its towns’ (1Ch.18:), and this 
is certainly plausible, for deeds of high renown were 
performed near Gath (see ELHANAN, 1), and afterwards 
we find 600 men of Gath in David's service (2S. 1518 ; 
see below, § 11). It is more probable, however, that 
Ashdod was the city spoken of in the true text (see 
METHEG-AMMAH). Still it is doubtful whether such a 
total defeat of the Philistines as the passage just quoted 
ascribes to David, is historical. That the Israelites 
were delivered from the dread of these foes is indisput- 
able; but that David broke the power of the Philistines 
is not probable. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
deliverance of the Israelites was helped either by an 
Egyptian, or by a Musrite (N. Arabian) intervention.? 
Moreover, the friendly terms on which David appears 
to have stood with the Philistines at a later time suggest 
that he had made a treaty of peace with this people on 
conditions equally honourable to both sides, one 
which, as we have elsewhere seen reaggn to think, was 
the restoration of the ark (see ARK, § 5). 

However thiseanay be, David was certainly not de- 
ficient in the qualities of a general. This is plain from 
his wise measures on the rebellion 
Absalom, of: which we have very full 
particulars. His other wars, with neighbours only less 
dangerous than the Philistines, may be conveniently 
referred to here. We have a summary of them in the 
same section that refers to the subduing of the Philis- 
tines (2S. 81-14, cp 1S.1447, and see SAUL, I § 3), 
and further information respecting the Ammonite wax 
in 25, 10111 1226-31. It is important, however, tc 
study these notices critically, both from a purely literary, 
and from a historical, point of view. The two points o 
view, it is true, cannot be kept very long apart. A pre- 
liminary literary analysis, however, will quickly show us 
that in 2S. 81-14 we are dealing, not with an origina 


8. Other wars. 


1 See 2 S.54 (the work of a Deuteronomistic editor). 

2 Tf an Egyptian intervention be supposed we must place i 
during the twenty-first Egyptian dynasty. See WMM (As. zw 
Eur, 389), who thinks that the notice in 1K. 9x6 presuppose 
the Egyptian occupation of Philistia. Observe that Caphtorin 
is called a 'son' of Mizraim (see CapuTor, § 4). Thealterna 
tive theory, however, seems much more probable (see /QK 1 
(’99} 559, and cp Mizraim, § 2 4). 
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arrative, but with a panegyric made up from various 
purces, containing strong traces of editorial work. As 
> 28.10 the case is not at first sight so clear; but a 
irther investigation reveals here, too, the hand of the 
ditor. The contents also must be criticised, and this 
rill greatly clear up the problems of literary analysis. 
‘he historical results of the whole process are not unim- 
ortant,+ 

(a) Moab.—Little enough is told us of David's war 
rith the Moabites (cpMoas); but that little is suggestive. 
Vith cold-blooded precision the conqueror destroyed 
wo-thirds (such is the meaning of 28. 82} of the entire 
ghting forceof Moab. The description seems to imply 
hat it was an act of national retaliation, and the offence 
vhich caused this may be plausibly conjectured. The 
ingdom of Ishbaal, as Kamphausen has shown, was 
xy no means so powerful as the early writers supposed. 
Che defeat on Gilboa had brought the Israelites to the 
‘erge of ruin, and Saul’s feeble successor had to make 
erms, not only with the Philistines, but also with the 
vloabites and the Ammonites, to whom his capital, 
“fahanaim, was only too accessible. It is probable that 
»oth Moab and Ammon granted him peace only under 
nsulting conditions, and we can form some idea of the 
nsults that were possible in such circumstances from 
:S.112258. 104. David of course had to give these 
nsolent neighbours a lesson. 

(4) Ammon.— Passing on to the Ammonites, we 
iotice that, if there is a doubt as to the degree of the 
severity of their punishment (2 S. 123r),? there is none as 
‘o the gravity of their offence (2 S. 10z-s). The account 
of the details of the war requires very careful criticism. 
The conduct of the host of Israel was entrusted to Joab, 
tnd it was owing to the politic self-restraint of this 
zeneral that David in person stormed the Ammonitish 
vapital, and carried away the crown of the idol-god 
Milcom (see AMMON, § 8). The difficulty of the narra- 
‘ive is caused by the statements which it contains re- 
specting the Aramaean allies of the Ammonites and the 
successes which David gained over them.? Was the 
Zobah mentioned in 2 S.106 (undoubtedly an ancient 
dassage) as joining with Beth-rehob to send help to the 
Ammonites, a powerful kingdom N. of Damascus, to 
which all Aram W. of the Euphrates was subject (as 
stated in 25,1016), or was it a small state near the 
land of Ammon, which on various grounds agrees best 
with our expectations? If the latter view be adopted, 
we must regard 2S8.1015-19¢ as a late editorial in- 
sertion, akin to the much edited passage 83-8, and all 
that we know respecting David's relations to the 
Aramaeans is that Joab routed the forces sent by them 
to help the Ammonites, so that they ‘ feared to help the 
Ammonites any more’ (2S, 1013193). The statement 
of 86, in itself so improbable, that David annexed 
Damascus, is due to a misreading of a passage which 
appears over again in v.14. The editor, by mistake, 
read 'Aram' instead of ‘Edom,' and then interpreted 
‘Aram’ as ‘ Aram-Damascus.' 4 

(c)Edam.-Lastly we come to the war with Edom, 
which, as we are told in 28. 824, was incorporated by 
David into his kingdom. We are left entirely ignorant 
as to the cause of the war,5 and know next to nothing 
of the details, though the conquest of such a difficult 
region would have been well worth describing. A great 

1 On the criticism, see Samugn, ii. §§ 4, 6, and cp Bu. #2, 
Sa.243f, 249% 3 Klo. Sam.u, Kén.; Wi. G11138%, 194.0% 
For another estimate of the evidence, see ISRAEL, § 19. 

2 RVmg. gives the more favourable view (on which see Dr. 
TBS 228) that David put the Ammonitish captives to forced 
labour at public works. 

3 See Wi, GI 1138-144. ‘ 

4 Klo., on the other hand, wishes to correct 'Edom' in v.14 
into Aram.’ The traditional view of 2 S.8 5 3 has been thought 
to he confirmed by 1K. 11243 hut there the words 'when David 


slew them’ area gloss, not found in @BL, as Klo. himself candidly 
points out. 


5 Wi. regards the war as the resumption of hostilities between 
David as 'prince of Caleb’ and his Edomite neighbours at an 
earlier period (G/1 194). 
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victory is ascribed to David in the VALLEY OF SALT 
(g.v.), to the S. of the Dead Sea (zS.813, where read 
‘Edom’ for ‘Aram' with @24L; Ps. 60, title). There 
is also an incidental reference to the war ini K. Ilr f, 
which tells us that the Edomites contested every inch of 
ground, but received no quarter from their conqueror. 
This is the extent of our information. 

Tosum up. If it is one of David's titles to fame that 
he for a time united ‘ all the tribes of Israel from Dan 
9, Later theory to Beersheba’ (2 S.242), it is another 


that he secured the united kingdom 
of aDaxadic from foreign attack. From Assyria 
* and Egypt indeed there was then 
nothing to fear;1 but the small neighbouring peoples 
needed the lesson which he gave them. That his suze- 
rainty or sphere of influence extended to the Euphrates 
is not, however, supported, in the opinion of the'present 
writer, by a thorough criticism of the documents. The 
editor of 2S. 8, who perhaps wrote also 1015-z9a, con- 
founded the two Zobahs? and made other mistakes, and 
on the basis of this mis-reading of the evidence he and 
his school erected the airy fabric of a Davidic empire 
large enough to be named respectfully among the 
© world-powers.' This theory (for such we must call it) 
fell in with the later tendency to glorify David, and 
with the idea of a great Messianic kingdom of which the 
Davidic was a type (Am.911 7, post-exilic; see AMOS, 
§ 10, CHRONICLES, § 9). It cannot be resigned without 
regret, and should archzological discoveries disclose 
some grains of fact which may have assisted the growth 
of historical error, it will be a satisfaction to find that 
the ancient editors were not entirely arbitrary in their 
procedure. That David's power was respected as far 
north as Hamath (evenif the report in 2 S.810 be not 
altogether accurate) need not be denied. The question 
is, Can it he proved that friendship had given place, on 
David's side, to suzerainty? 
David's next aim was to provide a worthy centre for 
the united people of Israel. In this he showed a truly 
masterly statesmanship. The kingship 
10. The new of Saul was not altogether different from 
capital. the authority exercised by the greater 
‘judges.' It never entirely divested itself of a tribal 
character, as is clear from the striking narrative, 1S. 
226-8. At the risk of alienating the men of Judah, 
who, in fact, appear as the chief malcontents in subse+ 
quent civil disturbances, David transferred his royal 
residence from the remote southern city, Hebron, to 
Jerusalem. The new capital had not indeed all the 
natural advantages which could he wished (see JERU- 
SALEM) ; but it had two great recommendations : (1) it 
was neither Israelite nor Judahite, having been recently 
won by David and his men, and (z) whilst easily access- 
ible from the north, it lay close to David's own tribe of 
Judah. Theking not only strengthened its fortifications, 
but also consecrated it by solemnly transferring to it the 
newly recovered national sanctuary (see ARK, § 6) from 
its temporary home at Baal (see KIRJATH-JEARIM) in 
Judah. This must not be disparaged as merely a proof 
of political wisdom. It was this, no doubt; but it also 
sprang from deep religious feeling, as the old tradition 
clearly states (2S. 62x; see @®44), David felt that 
the true principle of national unity and strength lay in 
fidelity to Yahwé, and it is to.-him. therefore that the 
world is*ultimately indebted for the streams of spiritual 
life which have issued from Jerusalem. That he built a 
palace for himself, but no temple for the ark, seemed a 
1 Itis quite needless to suppose that David made a nominal 
recognition of the suzerainty of Egypt (Wi. GZ 1137). This is 
no doubt anecessary corollary to W. M, Miiller's theory of the 
Egyptian conquest of Philistia; hut that theory is not here 
accepted (see above, § 7, end). _ ’ ; . 
2 The cuneiform eyidence for two Zobahs will be found in 
Del. Par, 280, Schr. KGF 122, The historical iist of places 
given in ASurbanipal’s Annals, 7108-114 (AB 2216 f) proves the 
existence of a Suhiti to the $, of Damascus and near Ammon, 
and apparently distinct from that in the geogra hical lists (on 
which cp Tomkins, PEFQ, Apr. 1885, p. 113). bee ZOBAH, 
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strarige inconsistency to a later age. Whether the 
course that he took was prescribed by an oracle, it is 
now impossible to say; the narrative in 2 S. 7, with the 
accompanying prophecy, is one of the late Deuterono- 
mistic insertions and cannot be safely followed.' 
(a)Army.—Both in military and in civil affairs 
David was careful to combine the necessary innovations 
mini with a due regard for the old habits 
Seas she. and feelings of the people, which he 
> ©" thoroughly understood. The tendencv 
to disintegration inherent in the old clan-organisation 
(see GOVERNMENT, § 18) he sought to counteract by 
the institution of a bodyguard, which was a natural 
development out of his old band of freebooters. This 
well-disciplined and absolutely trustworthy ‘ standing 
army' was sufficient to exhibit a high standard to the 
old national militia, but not so large as to excite popular 
suspicion. Specially honoured were the thirty-seven 
heroes of whom a list is given in 2 S. 23 (see below, i.). 
It is uncertain whether they were called ‘ the thirty’ or 
‘the knights’ ;? but most are in favour of the former 
view. They were conspicuons for their fearless courage, 
of which some anecdotes are preserved. Foreigners 
were by no means excluded from the ranks of the 
Gibborim (AV ‘mighty men'). Shortly before the 
rebellion of Absalom, Ittai the Gittite had entered 
David's service with 600 other Philistines4 (2 S. 15:8), 
and Uriah the Hittite was one of the trusted ‘ thirty.' 
How well these Philistine mercenaries repaid David's 
confidence, is proved by 2S. 1518207 1K. 138. (See 
CHERETHITES, and on later OT references to the king's 
foreign guards [eg., Zeph. 18 'Ezek. 44677], WRS 
OTIC& 262 n.) 

{@.) The list of heroes in 2 $.23 enumerates 'the Three’ 
kat é&éxnv :—ISHBAAL (2), ELEAzAR (3), and SHAMMAH @); 
then follow Abishai and Benaiah who occupy an intermediary 
position 5and finally, the heroes ‘themselves, thirty-seven in all 
(@. 39) There is some difficulty in arriving at this number 
(see Exrea, ELIPHELeT, 2), and the numerous textual corrup- 
tions preclude complete certainty as to their names and origin 
(besides the special articles cp Marq. Fund. 15 77.) 

The heroes seem to have been originally arranged in pairs 
according to their homes. thus Maharai and Heleb from 
Netophah (284, 29), two from Jattir (38), one each from the 
neighbouring places of Pirathon and Gaash (30), etc. It is 
noticeable that they are almost wholly of Benjamite and Judzan 
origin, and this supports the conjecture that the list in the main 
refers to the early part of David's life (cp, 4g., 1 S.221/), 
before his supremacy was spread over the rest of Israel. Note 
the mention of Asahel and Uriah, and that Benaiah is merely 
the head of David's guard, and has not apparently reached the 
position he holds in 2S. 818(see below {¢] 2. The omission of 
Joab as the holder of any official position is remarkahle, and 
suggests that he had not yet become ‘captain of the host,’ 
although the references in yy, 18 (Ahishai, the brother of Joab 3 
cp Vv. 24), 37 seem to show that he was not unknown. ‘It is 
highly probable that the whole chapter owes its present form to 
a comparatively late editor (cp Kue. Fz#d, i, 2, § 22, n. B,. 

ii.) In 1 Ch. 11the same list is substantially repeated—in a 
few cases with better readings, — and a few names recur in 1 Ch. 
271-14. (see below, [ec] i.) Verses 414-47 add sixteen other 
heroes, who, to judge from the gentilicia (often doubtful, see 
Manavire, Mesovaire, Miurynire) were partly of east. 
Jordanic origin. The authenticity of these names is a difficult 
question. They may have proceeded froma source common to 
both compilers (see Kue. #i#Z, 12, § 30, n. 12); but the 
mention of Reuhenites, and the preponderating proportion of 
theophorous names as well as the relative lateness of such names 
as Jaasiel, Jeiel, Joshaviah in this chapter, render their genuine- 
ness open to question. 

Gi.) Further lists of warriors are found in 1 Ch, 12 which 
enumerates those who came to David (a) at Ziklag (1-22), and 
(8) at Hebron (23%). (B) The Tater is picts fabulous. It 
represents the warriors as assembling from all the tribes (not ex- 





1 The modifications introduced into this narrative both ia 


author of the gloss inv, 13 and by the Chronicler @ Ch. 17) are 
interesting evidence of the constant recasting of old material 
carried on by the editors. See SAMUEL, ii. § 5, and cp We. 
Prol., ET, 177). 

2 neoy and nwby were sometimes confounded (see 1 Ch. 
Ilzr 15, 124 18, Var. Bib.). Klo. prefers nowy (cp Di. on Ex. 
147). At anyrate sucha term as 'the thirty' would soon become 
conventional (see 2 §, 2839). Cp Cuarior, § 10. 

3 Read ‘and all the men of Ittai the Gittite, 600 men,' with 
Klo., Ki., Bu. It seems doubtful whether Davidhad really had 
any prolonged or bitter strife with the Philistines. 
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cluding the two halves of Manasseh J), and gives a theocratic air 
to the whole by the inclusion of Aaronites. (a) In the first 
half (1-22) we have probably afew traces of old material, and very 
possibly a Confused recollection of events in David‘s early life. 
The lists comprise men of Saul‘s brethren and of Benjamin (3 #*), 
Korahites (6) and men of Gedor (7). In the case of the Korahites 
it is possible that the Chronicler is thinking of the later priestly 
class. His inclusion of such warriors among David's band is as 
intelligible as his ascription to David of the division of priestly 
courses and other works dealing with the priests and Levites. 
On the other hand, with Be., we may more probably think of the 
ltudeean Korah (1 Ch. 243). It was under David that the S. 
judzean populations attained power, and it is perfectly natural 
to suppose that individuals from among them joined him. This, 
of course, does not mean that the names are necessarily old or 
genuine. Finally, are enumerated (1) certain Gadites, ‘captains 
ofthe host’ Getty ‘UND, who put to flight David‘s enemies on 
eitherside of the Jordan (8-15); (2) Amasai(=AMASA, g.¥.), who, 
at the head of men of Benjamin and Judah, came to David in 
the ‘hold’ (26-18); and (3) certain chiliarchs of Manasseh (19). 
Underlying the account of Amasai, we may possibly find the 
traces of a confused and mutilated recollection of the revolt of 
Ahsalom, wherein Amasa plays so prominent a part in bringing 
Judah and the king together (2 S. 1914). s A.C} 


(b) Justice. —To the chief civil duty of a king—the 
administration of justice — David paid the utmost atten- 
tion (2 S. 815, cp144 7), for Absalom’s complaint 
that the king was inaccessible (2 §.153) is merely 
factious. He does not appear to have made any change 
in the old local administration of justice ; but he intro- 
duced — simply by acting as supreme judge—an element 
which profoundly modified the traditional system (see 
GOVERNMENT, § 19). 


(c) Oficers.—In this and other departments David 
was aided by his great officers of state (2S, 816-18) ; 
see BENAIAH, HUSHAI, JEHOSHAPHAT 2, JoAB, and 
below. It is important to notice that in all probability 
he had a Babylonian scribe or secretary (see SHAVSHA) 
—a late trace of the early preponderance of Babylonian 
civilisation in Palestine. 


[It will be convenient here to note briefly the lists of David‘s 
officers, treasurers etc. 

i 1 Ch el a passage of obviously complex character, after 
reproducing (wv. 1-15) the first part of the list of David’s warriors 
(see above ai.) in the form of a list of twelve captains of 
divisions (ngbniby z-15), enumerates twelve princes (anv) of 
the tribes of Israel (x6-24), including Levites, Aaronites, the 
twofold division of Manasseh and the post-exilic priestly names 
Honhea, Iddo, Jeroham (2), Zichri ;Jaasiel (w. 21) is probably 
borrowed from 1Ch. 1147, This is followed in 25-31 by a third 
list of twelve—David‘s overseers or treasurers; the names seem 
to be old (Gray, HPN 230 77), and so far as this goes, the list 
might be trustworthy (but cp Kue. Find. le, §31, n. 1. Besides 
se aa 229 77, see CHRONICLES, § 9, and cp We. Prol.(4) 
17Lff.). 

ii. David‘s supreme officers of state are variously enumerated 
in 2 5,826-18 (cp 2023-26 [where they are obviously out of 
place], 1 Ch.1814-17) and 1 Ch. 2732-34 (cp Solomon’s officers 
1K. 4, and the list given by @BL at the end of 1 K. 2). In the 
case of the list in 2 S. the genuineness of the passage has been 
questioned by Bonk @47/} 12143) and probably rightly. 
JoaB h. Zeruiah is said to he ‘over the host’ (gay), but with 
the exception of 8 10 (David’s wars) he appears, on the other 
hand, to be over the Cheretbites and Pelethites (2S. 207); and 
BENAIAH, who in the list is credited with this office@. 18), 
was ‘head of the nypwp,’ 25. 28234 (see CounciL, i, 2) and 
perhaps also ‘chief of the brick-kiln’ (¢ K. 246h @BL; cp j2bea 
28.1231) JEHOSHAPHAT (y.z.) b. Ahilud was recorder (cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 21) and Shisha (see SHAVSHA) the secretary. 
The priests were David‘s sons (but see MINISTER, CHIEF); but 
at the head stood Zadok h. Ahitub and Ahiathar h. Ahimelech. 
Abiathar is a descendant of the famous Eli, Zadok is of un- 
known origin, and although mentioned first (cp similarly 2 S.15 
24 @. 36) did not obtain pre-eminence until the time of Solomon. 

The Chronicler’s list (2732-34) mentions a Jonathan, 
the 44 of David, as a counsellor, and JEHIEL [g.zv.], who was 
‘with the king’ssons,* Ahithophel, and Hushai the ‘friend’ 0 
David (see Husa), are well-known characters in the revolt of 
Ahsalom, according to the Chronicler their places were filled 
by Benaiah and Ahiathar. S.A. C] 


(2) In another respect too David followed the example 
of Oriental kings : with the aid of his ally, Hiram, king 
of Tyre, he built himself a palace of stone and cedar 
wood which rose proudly above the low dwellings of 
Jerusalem. There he combined a regal generosity with 


a not less regal luxury. Mephibosheth (MERIBBAAL’ 
and Chimham were among his court-pensioners (2S. 
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\7 f 1928 33 38); singing men and singing women en- 
ivened his repasts (2 S, 1935). 

Another piece of genuine Oriental magnificence was 
he harem (28, 513, etc.), which, though it does not 
eem to have shocked the nation (2 S.162r), was 
raught with moral danger to the king, and was the 
source of, mnch of the unhappiness of his later years. 
it is clear from passages like 2 S.132r 1424 1511419 
3x2 14 that the moral weakness of his last days had 
3egun many years before, under the influences of his 
aarem, 

[Lists of David‘s sons are found in (22 5. 3-5 (=1 Ch. 31-3) 
and (8) 2S. 513-16 (=1 Ch. 35-8=1Ch. 143-7). It is probable 
that originally these stood together, and Budde (SBOT) accord- 
ingly places them before 815, (a) The former list gives the 
names of the six sons horn at Hehron and reflects David’s policy 
of strengthening his power by alliances with neighbouring clans 
or tribes. Besides the two wives from Jezreel (in Judah) and 
and Carmel (Caleh), we have one from the S. Palestinian 
GesHUR [g.v., 2] and, possibly, one from Gath (see HAGcitu). 
The two remaining names, ,SHEPHATIAH (more common in later 
literature) and ITHREAM, are unknown. The death of Ammon 
left Chileab (if the name he correct—see CHILEAB) heir to the 
throne, and it is therefore the more remarkable that nothing what- 
ever is told us of his fate 2 for an ingenious conjecture, cp Marq. 
Fund. 25 f. (8) The second list contains eleven names— 
sons horn at Jerusalem. Of these the first two, Shammua (or 
Shimeah) and Shobab, may probably recur (see above § 1, n. 2). 
These and the two following (Nathan and Solomon) are, accord- 
ing to1Ch. 85, @é sons of Bathsheha. The statement in Ch. 
has probably arisen from the desire to render Solomon’s birth as 
stainless as possible (Solomon is mentioned last), since from 2 S. 
11. it appears that Solomon was really the second son. These 
names are increased to thirteen in 1 Ch. 8=14 by the addition of 
Nogah and a second Eliphelet. Perhaps Nogah is original and 
should be inserted in 2 S. (Th. Be.), thus raising the number to 
twelve; hut itis possible that it has arisen from the following 
Nepheg and should (with Eliphelet) be omitted. It is note- 
worthy that ine S. 613-16 @® (hut not &4) bas a double list 
the second of which (based upon Ch.) agrees with @¥ jn includ- 
ing the two doubtful names. S. A. C] 

That the government of this great king was perfectly 
successfulcannot, of course, be maintained. His people 
was far from homogeneous, and it is not surprising that 
the jealousies of Judah and Israel reappeared. Great 
discontent was also produced by his attempt to number 
the people, which was no doubt regarded by his subjects 
as introductory to an attempt upon their liberties, and 
was checked only by the rebukes of his seer Gad and 
the breaking out of a pestilence? (2 S. 24). 

According to the early narrative, the conscience of 
the king accepted the rebuke; but most probably David 
still felt as a statesman that the position of Israel was 
precarious without that improved military organisation 
which he had contemplated. On the other hand, he 
continued to tolerate some ancient usages inconsistent 
with the interests of internal harmgny.. The practice of 
blood-revenge was not put down,? and, by aflowing the 
Gibeonites to enforce it against‘the house of'S'au’ (see 
GIBEON, RIZPAH), the king involved himself in afeudwith 
the Benjamites (cp2 S. 21 with 168, whichrefers to alater 
date). Yet he might have braved all these dangers hut 
for the disorders of his own family. Need we tell over 
again the story of his great moral disaster? Nowhere 
is the impossibility of upholding the saintliness of this 
king more apparent than here. And yet a laudable 
desire to believe the best of David has perhaps blunted 
the edge of the scalpel of the critic (see BATHSHEBA). 


It is certain that the narrative in 2 §, 111-1225 is not without 
later insertions and it is veryprohahle that the most fascinatin 
part of the story was imagined by an editor in the interests oj} 
reverence and edification —in fact that the process of converting 
David into a saint had’already begun. hat later ages were 
profoundly shocked at David‘s action is a proof of the provi- 
dential education of Israel to he the greatest of moral teachers. 
The Chronicler shows his own feeling very clearly by omitting 
the narrative altogether, though, had he accepted the view 
adopted in the late heading of Ps. 51, he would have shown 











1 The event must have been subsequent to David’s foreign 
war: the king has no longer any enemy to fear. On the state- 
ment of the boundaries of the kingdom in 2 §, 245-7 see 
TAHTIM-HODSHI, DAN-JAAN, and on the literary criticism of 
chap. see SAMUEL, ii. § 6, ; 

2 It is clear, however, from 2 §,8287, 141-10, that his 
sympathies were against this harharous usage. 
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David to be more nearly a saint than he appears to ns in almost 
any part of the Chronicler's biography. : 

The effects of David's sin lasted to the close of his 
life, for the undue influence of Bathsheba is conspicuous 
in the sad story of the competition for David's crown. 
Even apart from this, however, the royal princes could 
not but display the faults due to their birth and education. 
The narrative is impartially exact. We shudder at the 
brutal passion of Amnon, and the shameless counsel of 
the wily Jonadab. If a brilliant suggestion of Ewald 
may be accepted, we see the ‘ inauspicious expression,’ 
or in plain English the black scowl that for two long 
years rested on the face of Absalom,! and the panic 
of the court when the blow was struck, and Amnon 
was assassinated in the midst of his brethren. Not less 
valuable psychologically is the graphic description of 
Absalom's unfilial revolt (see ABSALOM, 1). 

On the tragic death of the popular favourite, better 
thoughts came to David's people, who bethought 
themselves of the many occasions on which he had 
saved them from their enemies. The men of Judah, 
however, took the opportunity of putting forward that 
claim to precedence (2 S.194:-43} which the king's 
policy had steadily ignored, and a rupture ensued 
between north and south, which, but for Joab’s energy, 
might have led to a second and more dangerous rebellion 
(see, however, SHEBA, ji. 1). After this nothing seems to 
have occurred to trouble the peace of the kingdom. 
David had not many more years to live, for Absalom's 
rebellion must have occurred near the last decade 
of his father's life (Kittel, Hist. 2175). The closing 
scene in the biography (1 K. 11-21) represents David 
as decrepit and bedridden, and an easy prey to the 
partizans of Solomon. The unedifying account of the 
palace-intrigue (see ADONIJAH, 1), which placed Bath- 
sheba's son upon the throne, and was followed by the 
execution of Adonijah and Joab, shocked the Chronicler's 
sense of reverence. He therefore (as also perhaps the 
author of a lost Midrash on which he bases his work) 
substitutes for it a great religious function, in which 
David plays the leading part, and Solomon appears as 
the meek recipient of much highly spiritual advice and 
of minute instructions as to the building of the temple 
(1 Ch. 22-29). 

We have now to estimate the character of David.? 
We may safely assert that, if the narratives can in the 

<4», Main be trusted, no ancient Israelite 
12, David's F 

haracter. exercised such a personal charm as 

¢ David, and that he owed this not merely 
to his physical but also to his moral qualities. In him 
the better elements of the Israelitish character start at 
once into a new life. There are some points in him 
that repel us; in these he is the child of the past. 
There is more in him that attracts us; in this he is a 
herald of the future. One of the later writers who have 
contributed to the story of Saul and David describes the 
latter as ‘a man according to God's mind' (1S. 13 24), 
which means, as the context interprets it, one in whom 
Yahwe God of Israel has found the qualities of a leader 
of his people (cp Jer. 815). That David was an 


1 On 2 §.1832 see Ew. Hist. 3172. The suggestion is 
given in fuller form by Dr. TBS 234, whose 'only doubt is 
whether ‘aword (ier'aet) meaning in itself simply “ unluckiness 
could he used absolutely to signify a “token of unluckine: 
for others. WRS (Davin, £4§)) accepted the view ; We. and 
Bn. are also attracted by it. The present writer prefers Ew,’s 
alternative suggestion, viz., to read MDww instead of Aw (Kt.) 
or mip (Kr.); hut *B"?Y remains unexplained. Almostcertainly 
Gr&tz is right. Read, with him, nBYID one abby ‘3D, ‘for 
hostility was in Ahsalom's heart "3 cp @L, 

2 The most helpful characterisation of David from a moderate 
traditional point of view is that of Kéh, Lehrd, der 261, Gesch. 
ii, 1184-188 373 (84). Owing to the progress of criticism, 
however, all the earlier sketches of David's character need a 
thorough revision. A bridge between the old and the new is 
offered in Cheyne’s Aids, 15-73, where the results of recent 
criticism of the Books of Samuel and of the Psalter are pre- 
supposed, and all that is still tenable in the earlier estimates of 
David is restated. See also IsrAEL, $$ 17-22. 
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honest and vigorous ruler both in peace and in war, 
the evidence given above sufficiently shows. In after- 
times his name became the symbol of a righteous rule 
(Jer. 235), and further criticism of the records has only 
confirmed the eulogy given to David by Robertson Smith 
in 1877—that his administration of justice ‘was never 
stained by selfish considerations or motives of personal 
rancour.’1 Nor does he deserve to be blamed 'for his 
cruelty to Israel's foreign enemies, when we consider 
the imperfect development of the idea of morality in his 
time, and the fate that would have been in store for 
himself and his people, had the conquerors and the 
conquered changed places. He doubtless thought it 
absolutely necessary to cripple Israel's cruel and 
malicious neighbours; to the Canaanites at his own 
door he was gentle. Compare him with Sargon or 
ASur-bani-pal, in whom cruelty was joined to the lust of 
conquest, and how great is his moral superiority | 'Nor 
can we easily admit a doubt as to the genuineness of 
his religion. He lived in the fear of God, according to 
the standard of his times. 

The generous elevation of David's character is seen 
most clearly in those parts of his life where an inferior 
nature would have been most at fault—in his conduct 
towards Saul (with which the story of R1zZPAH is in no 
way inconsistent), in the blameless reputation of himself 
and his band of outlaws in the wilderness of Judah, in 
his repentance (which we so greatly desire to believe) 
under the rebuke of Nathan, and in his noble and truly 
religious bearing on the revolt of Absalom, the accuracy 
of the account of which is guaranteed by the antique 
elements which it contains. His unfailing insight into 
character, and his power of winning men's hearts and 
touching their better impulses, appear in innnmerable 
traits of the history (e.g., 2S. 1418-20 331-39 2815-17). 
His knowledge of men was the divination of a poet 
yather than the acquired génius of a statesman, and his 
capacity for rule stood’in harmonious unity with his 

lyrical genius. But was David really a 

me hie “a poet? Did he, like the Arabian prince 

Imra' al-Kais, fascinate his half-primitive 

people by song? The-old tradition knows him as a 
musician (1S. 1614-32); late editors of the psalms, but 
not Amos (asmost have supposed), asa poet. Several 
poems, too, are ascribed to his authorship in the Books 
of Samuel, and those who inserted them had a very 
definitebelief on the subject (seeSAMUEL, ii, § 7). One 


1 It would be a strange exception to this rule if out of pure 
vindictiveness David urged his son Solomon to put certain 
persons who had injured him to death (@ K. 21-9), Three 
answers may be given to this charge. (1 If David spoke in sub- 
stance these words, it was because he feared to leave Joab's 
bloodshedding unexpiated and Shimei’s solemn curse unneutral- 
ised by the death of the offenders : continued clemency would 
according to the prevalent belief, have been dangerous. (2) Thk 
words ascribed to David imply a vigour of mind and a regard 
for the interests of the kingdom which the narrative does not 
permit us to assume in the dying king. After neglecting to 
communicate with the elders of Israel and Judah respecting the 
successor to the throne, it is not likely that David's mental 
powers suddenly rallied, so as to enable him to make this forcible 
and even eloquent speech. (3) This is precisely one of the 
occasions on which a narrator was likely to invent. Solomon 
needed to he excused to unfriendly readers for having put Joab 
and Shimei to death. The excuse (which in the narrator's view 
was perfectly valid) could best he given by introducing it into 
alast speech of David. 

2 The allusion is to Araunah, or rather Adonijah, as the name 
should probably he read. See ARAUNAH, 

3 Even the MT of z. 56 only says, ‘ Like David, the, devise 
for themselves instriiments of (Ze, to accompany) song. This 
does not snit the context, which says, 'who chant (read p»ypipn5 
cp 623 74 fell ont) to the sound of the harp,’ and then speaks of 
the wine-hibbing and the rich unguents. Some detail of the 
banquet must be referred to in v.54, All but the last word sy 
seems to be the conjecture of an ancient editor (before & was 
made), who found the letters of his text almost illegible. On @ 
see Vollers, ZA7TW 3 267 [’82]. Probably the verse should 
read thus, yw dip ynown bon an-by onan ‘who play on the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sonnd of song.’ 4943 ‘like 
David' is a gloss, pide . Peters and Winckler have independ- 
ently pointed out. Cp Is. 612, and especially Job 2112; alse 
poaa mot Am. 523. 
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of them—the deeply-felt elegy on Saul and Jonathan — 
was taken from the so-called Book of JASHAR (g.7., § ?), 
and another—the short elegy on Abner— may have 
been copied from the same book. These occur in 
28. 119-27 and 833f respectively. They have an 
antique air and are worthy of David. Whether any 
religious elements formerly present have been removed, 
we cannot say; but there is no special reason to think 
so. That the song of triumph in 2 S.22 (=Ps. 18) 
and the 'last words of David' in 281-7 (both highly 
religious compositions) are Davidic, is not, on grounds 
of criticism, tenable. Nor can any of the psalms in the 
Psalter be ascribed with any probability to David. 
The eager search for possible Davidic psalms seems to 
be a proof that the seekers have taken up the study of 
the Psalter at the wrong end. That David composed 
religious songs is of course probable enough. When 
he and his companions ‘played before Yahwé with all 
their might, and with songs and with (divers musical 
instruments),'4 it is reasonable to conjecture that ‘ some 
of these songs had been made for the purpose by the 
poet-king.*# But how much resemblance would these 
psalms have had to the psalms of the second temple? 
and how could the David known to us from history 
have entered into the ideas of Psalms 32 and 51, which 
are assigned by Delitzsch and Orelli to the sad period 
of David's great sin? Would not that have been one 
of the greatest of miracles? See PSALMS. 

[In the above sketch sentences have been here and 
there borrowed from the late Robertson Smith's art. 
* David’ in the &B, especially where David's character 
and his originality as a ruler are referred to. The 
advance of criticism since 1877 required a fresh survey 
of the subject. On Renan's view of David in his Hésé, 
d'Israel, see WRS Eng. Hist. Rev., 1888, p. 134 fi 
Duncker (Hist. € Ant. vol, ii.) is hardly less un- 
sympathetic than Renan, and his narrative needs 
adjustment to the results of critical analysis. St,’s G VJ 
1223-298, and We.'s Prol., ET, 26x-272, and Z/G@) 
56-64, are of the highest importance. Wi.'’s GZ Lis 
fresh and original, but often rash. Cheyne's Aids 
(’92), part 1, relates to the David-narratives; Ki.’s 
analysis in Kau. AS, the results of which are tabulated 
in chap. 1, is provisionally adopted. See also Dr. 
TBS ('90); Kamph., Philister und Hebréier sur 
Zeit Davids, ZATW ['86] 43-97; Marquart's Funda- 
mente ('97); and the articles in this Dictionary on 
Samuel and Chronicles (with the books there referred 
to). Prof. W. R. Smiths article in ZB) should be 
taken with the corresponding portion of Ewald's History. 
Chandler's Life € David (ist ed. 1766) gives answers 
to the very real difficulties suggested by Pierre Bayle 
which are now superseded. Stihelin’s Leben Davids 
(66) is recommended by Robertson Smith for the 
numerous parallels adduced from Oriental history. The 
late H. A. White's art. in Hastings’ DZ has great 
merit. For an account of David as a tactician, see 
Dieulafoy’s monograph. | T.K.C 


DAVID, CITY OF (714 “YY), 2 Sam. 57 1 K. 270, 
See JERUSALEM. 


DAY. Among the ancients the day was reckoned in 
a great variety of ways. 'The Babylonians reckoned 
from sunrise to sunrise, the Athenians from 
sunset to sunset, the Umbrians from noon 
to noon, the common people everywhere 
from dawn to dark, the Roman priests and those by 
whom the civil day has been defined, as also the 
Egyptians and Hipparchus, from midnight to midnight’ 
({Plin. HV 279, § 188). ‘From dawn to dark’ (a luce 
ad tenebras) was the ancient and ordinary meaning of 
a day (ni) among the Israelites; night, as being the 
time ‘when no man can work’ (Jn.94). might, it was 
considered, be left out of account altogether, or, at all 


1258.65. Weemend, with Klost., after 1 Ch. 13a 
2 Che. OPs, 192. 


1. Ancient 
reckoning. 
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events, as being the evident complement af the 'day 

and involved in it, did not require explicit mention. 
Thus the word ‘ day' came to have a twofold meaning = 
at one time signifying the period from sunrise to sunset ; 
at another including day's inseparable accompaniment,. 
the night, and embracing the whole period from one 
sunrise to the next. Only in cases where the contrast 
had to be brought out, or there was risk of ambiguity, 
was it necessary to name the night (no*) expressly, 


as, for example, in Gen. 7412 3139. Apart from pi 
and the combination of pj> and mds, the Hebrews pos- 


sessed no expression for the civil day as including day 
and night; for the designation apa ay, ‘evening 
morning,’ which makes its first appearance in the 
second century B.C. (Dan. 814) . equivalent to the Greek 
vuxOijuepoy (2 Cor. 1125}, is but a combination precisely 
similar to the older p> and nibs. 

The Israelites regarded the morning as the beginning 
of the day; in the evening the day ‘ declined’ or * went 
down,' and until the new day (an, ‘ morning’) brolce 


it was necessary to ‘tarry all night’ (cpJudg. 196-9 and 
the series in Nu. 1132, ‘all that day and all the night 
and all the next day'). Not till post-exilic times do we 
find traces of a new mode of reckoning which makes 
day begin at sunset and continue till the sunset follow- 
ing. In P, it is true, the expression 'day and night' 
(e.g., Lev. 835 Nu. 921} is unhesitatinglyused, not ‘ night 
and day,’ and the evening following the fourteenth 
day of the first month is regarded as the evening of that 
day (Ex. 1218); but Lev. 2332 certainly reckons the day 
as extending from evening to evening, and the same 
mode of reckoning seems to have been in the mind of the 
writer (P)when, after describing the work of each day, 
he invariably adds, ‘ So there was evening and there was 
morning, a first [second, third, etc.] day’ (Gen. 15813, 
etc, whe, ay, ny DP pO" ayy). The later mode 
of reckoning is shown also in the above-mentioned 
expression in Dan. 814 (173 3), in the order of the 
words ‘ evening, morning, noon’ in Ps. 5517[z8], and in 
the ‘night and day,' ‘night or day,' of the late passages 
Is. 273 4x0 Esth. 416.1 In connection with this later 
Jewish custom one has to remember the .importance 
which the new moon (visible only in the evening) had 
for the Israelites in the determination of their feasts, 
and it must not be forgotten that other ancient peoples 
who observed lunar divisions of time (Athenians, Gauls, 
Germans) also began their day with evening. All 
the same, it is undeniably a somewhat unnatural mode 
of reckoning, and as far as Israel is concerned can have 
come into use only when it was desired to fix times with 

legal and uniform precision for the nation at large. 
The ancient Israelites had no precise subdivision 
of the day for accurate measurement of time. They 
designated the various periods of the 

2, Its sub- 


division day by the natural changes which 

ayaS th marked its successive stages, or by the 
among U9 successive occupations in ordinary daily 
Israelites. 


routine. Thus it was in the nature of 
things that morning (ga), midday (ory), and evening 
(any) should be distinguished, and equally so that 
morning should be spoken of as the rising of the morning, 
the breaking of the day (Gen. 1915 3224 [25]), or the 
rising of the sun (Gen. 1923 823z[32]}; midday, the heat 
of the day (Gen. 18118, 11:1) or the height of the day 
[EV the perfect day] (Prov.418} afternoon, the time af 
the day's decline (Judg.198); and evening, the time of 
the going down of the sun (Gen. 1 5zz 17) or of 'the wind of 
the day’ or evening breeze (Gen. 38 Cant. 217 [when the 
day is cool] 46). Specially noticeable is the expression 
DIZIYA Pa, * between the two evenings,’ met with only in 


1 In Dt. 2866 Jer. 1417 the original text had 'day and night’ 
(see @); alate transcribersubstitnted 'night and day 'in accord- 
ance with the mode of expression current in his own time. 
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P (Ex. 1261612 2939 41 308 Lev. 235 Nu. 93512 2848), 
which can mean only ‘ towards evening,’ ‘ about the 
evening time,’ since it is used to indicate the same period 
that is called in Dt. 166 the time of the going down of 
the sun (cp Ex. 126 Nu. 93512). Whether the form 
ought to be taken as a dual, and ‘the two evenings’ 
understood as meaning ‘ the evening of the sun and the 
evening of its still visible light,’ may be left an open 
question ; but it is important to note that the evening 
sacrificeprescribed by the law to be made maya parte, 


towards evening (Ex. 2939 41 Nu. 284 8)—was offered in 
the first century of our era in the afternoon between 
half-past two and half-past three (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 43 
and Mishna, Peseim. 51 5 also Acts31 10330, where the 
prayer associated with the evening sacrifice also is made 
at the ninth hour), and that only the Samaritans and 
Karaites maintain the old correct. interpretation. The 
change possibly may not have taken place till after the 
Maccabean period ; for in Daniel (921) the daily offering 
is still spoken of as ayy nny, ‘the evening oblation,' 
and no place in the OT ‘gives any hint of a change (cp 
on the other hand, the reminiscences of psalmody by 
night in the temple : 1 Ch. 933 2330 Ps. 922 3[3 4] 1341; 
cp 11962). By reference to functions of daily recurrence, 
morning is called ‘ the time of incense’ (Lk. Lio), ; the 
middle of the afternoon, the time of the offering of the 
Minha (1 K. 182936); and the evening, ‘ the time that 
women go out to draw water’ (Gen. 24 tr), or ‘ the time of 
the evening oblation’ (Dan. 921; cpEzra94f.). Cpalso 
* cock-crowing’ as denoting early morning (Mk.14 39 72). 
The OT affords no evidencethat the Israelites divided 
their day into twelve hours as the Babylonians did. 
e sundial ) of Ahaz (2 K. 209-11 Is. 
3. Thourt™ 388, whatever it was (see DIAL), did not 
‘=.= lead to a more accurate measurement of 
time on the part of the people, and even at so late a date 
as that of Daniel (416 5s).the Aramaic word ayy Chour') 
does not mean any exact portion of time. Reckoning by 
hours is met with first in the NT, where the day consists 
of twelve hours (Jn. 119) or twelfths simply designated as 
first [second, etc.] of the day, reckoned as beginning at 
sunrise (cp Acts215 Mt. 20356 2745 46 etc.}. The hour 
was thus with the Jews a variable quantity, as it was 
also with the Babylonians, the twelfth part of the day 
ranging from forty-nineto seventy-one minutes according 
to the season of the year. The division of the day into 
twelve parts and the further development of the sexa- 
gesimal system as a whole had commended itself to the 
Babylonians from their observation that, at the vernal 
equinox, the time between the appearance of the first 
direct ray of the syn and that of visibility of the entire 
disk above the horizon amounted to a 36oth of the 
whole time during which the sun was visible in the 
heavens, or the 720th part of a full day reckoned from 
one sunrise to another. 
Equal divisions of the night were of older date than 
equal divisions of the day. Three night-watches were 
recognised: the first (nipwx weI; Lam. 
4. Night- 5. Se: 
watches, 229) the middle (nsian7 mbwxn; Judg. 
rg 5 within which, of course, midnight fell, 
Ex. 114) and the last (pan myowin; Ex. 14eq 1S. 1112). 
From the NT we learn that, in the first century of 
our era at least, the Roman division into four watches 
had in common use superseded the old division into 
three (Mk.1335 dyé, pecovixriov, ddexropopwrla[s] 
and mpwi; Mt.1425 Mk, 648 Lk. 1238, cp Acts 124). 
From the division of the day into twelve hours the 
step to a similar division of the night was easy (so, 
certainly, in Acts2323 ; cp also Acts1633 Lk. 1239 and, 
for the last-cited passage, see the parallel in Mt. 24 43 
which speaks of 'watch,' not 'hour'). 





‘Day’ is sometimes used in a half-metaphorical sense. This 
in Hos. 21575 it means 'high day' jin Job3x_ birth-day>-}in 
Jer. 5027 Job 1820 1523 Ps. 37:3, etc., ‘day of doom’ 3 in Is. 
93{4] ‘day of battle.’ On the expression 'day of Yahwi:’ Joel 
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115 Ezek. 135 Is. 212) and ‘day of Judgment ' (2 Pet. 37 
nupa. kpioews) see EscuaTo.ocy, i, Paul uses the expression 
avOpwmon yuepa «¢ Cor. 43) in contrast to jy€pa rod Kuptov (Lk. 
1724 1Cor. 18 [see Var. Bib.] 5% xvptaxiy nudpa, Rev. ro; see 
Lorp's Day) to mean an ordinary ‘day of trial’ (Grimm®) 
compares Landiag, Reichstag). See art. 'Tag' in Winer’s 
AWB, as also in PRE, and Riehm's HWB; Benzinger, HA 
202 fi; Nowack, HA le14 7; Herzfeld, GV/(C57)2 184 and 
Schiirer, GY72234 3rd ed. 2290. K. M, 


DAY'S JOURNEY (O%* ‘JW, Nu.113:; umepac 
oAoc, Lk.244). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
For ‘ sabbath day's journey,’ see SABBATH, § 4, n. 


DAYSMAN (M310), Job933 EV; EV™- Umpire 
(see Murray under ‘daysman’; Davidson quotes 


Spenser, Ferie Queen, ii, 828). @ P84 renders by peolrys 
kat édéyxwr. See LAW AND JusTICE, § 10. 


DAY STAR. 1. (55°; ewceopoc), Is. 1422 RV: 
2. (wcdopoc), 2 Pet. 119. See LUCIFER. 


DEACON and DEACONESS (Aiakonoc). 
I. Ze Word— We may consider first the use af 
the word and of its cognates. 


In the Gosnels the word &é«ovos is used (x) literally, of a 
servant who ‘prepares or serves a meal, Mt, 2213 Jn. 2593 
. (2) metaphorically (Mk. 935 1043 || Mt. 2322 
1. Usage in 2026, Jn. 1229. " It is never used hy Lk. who, 
Gospels in what seems a parallel to sayings in Mk,, 
"prefers the participle 6 6taxovay (2226 )3 in 
one place (10 40), however, he uses é&axoréa of the preparation 
ofa meal, The verb (8caxovety) is likewise used (x) literally, of 
preparing or supplying food (Mk. 113]] Mt. 4x2 of the angels); 
131(| Mt. Lk), Lk. 1040 1237 178 Jn. 122 Mt. 2544 (rather 
more widely); and again somewhat more widely (Mk. 16 4r || Mt. 
2755 Lk. 83) of the women who minisrered to Jesus in his 
journeyings in Galilee; (2) metaphorically (Lk. 22264 5 Jn. 
18 26). 
The ordinary word for a servant in the Gospels is SodAes, a 
bond-servant or slave; but a SovAos may he called upon to 
Scaxovety (Lk. 177 7.), and in discharge of this function may 
he termed dudéKovos (Mt. 2281012). AotiAos emphasises relation 
to a master , S:éxovos, performance of service. The latter word 
is free from the associations of slavery which belong to the 
former. It was thus fitted for adoption as the description of 
any form of Christian service rendered to Christ or to his 
Church. 

Accordingly in Acts we find dsaxovéa frequently in this sense = 
Acts Ir7 25, the S:axovéa of apostleship 561, the daily dtakoven 

by which the needs of the poorer brethren were 

2. In Acts. supplied ; and, in contrast to this, the daxovia 

of the word (64). In 1129 and 1225 Scaxovia 
is used of the help in the famine rendered by Antioch to the 
brethren in Judma (a sense which recurs 1n Paul's epistles). In 
20 24 Paul speaks more generally of fulfilling the deaxovéa, which 
he has received of the Lord Jesus; and in 2119 he declares 
what God has wrought among the Gentiles through his dcaxovée.. 
The word §:é«evos does not occur at all in Acts (as it does not 
in Lk.) ; but &axovety is used in a literal sense in 62 of serving 
the tables 5; and metaphorically of Timothy and Erastus, who 
‘ministered ’ to Paul (1922). 

In the first of the four chronological groups of the Pauline 

epistles, the only instance of the word or its cognates is 1 Thess. 
" 32, where Timothy is called 'the dtdxovos 
3. In Epistles. [or cvvepyés, BD* arm.] of God in the gospel 
of Christ.’ In the second group the words 
are freely used. Paul and Apollos are ‘&:déxovoe through whom 
ye believed’ a Cor. 35). ‘ Differences of Staxoviat’ are spoken 
of in 12 5 5 and of the household of Stephanas the remarkable 
phrase is used, ‘they appointed (or ‘'set') themselves unto 
Scaxovéa, to the saints’ (1615). This passage alone would show 
that the words were not yet limited to an officialuse. In 2 Cor. 
the most noteworthy passages are 841920 911213, where the 
words are applied to the collection in the Greek churches for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem, a service on which Paul laid the 
greatest stress as being a means of cementing the union between 
the Jewish and the Gentile portions of the Church. 1h e Epistle 
to the Romans (152531) shows us his anxiety on this matter, 
and his fixed resolve to carry out his project in person at an 
risk to liberty or life. Here again, then, Staxovety and Scaxopia 
are used of the ministration to temporal needs. In the samp 
epistle (11 13) occur the notable words ‘I glorify my écaxovia 
(as apostle of the Gentiles); and the wide range with which he 
uses the term is seen when he speaks of the temporal ruler as 
‘the 8uéxovos of God' (134). The application of the word to 
Phoebe of Cenchres: (16 1) will be considered presently (§ 4). 

In the third group Paul himself is twice styled a ‘é:dxovog 
of the gospel’ (Eph. 37 Col. 123), and once ‘a Seékovos of the 
church’ (Col. 124,£).  Tychicus is twice described as 'the 
beloved brother and faithful Seéxevos in the Lord' (Eph. 62r 
Col. 47; in the latter place the description 'fellow-servant ' 
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also is inserted), similarly ‘Epaphras, whoisa faithful Svd«ovos, 
on our behalf, of Christ’ (Col. 17). ‘The work of Saxovta is 
referred to in the widest sense in Eph. 412; and in Col. 417 
Archippus receives the message : ‘Look to the 8a«oréa which 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou mayest fulfil it. In 
Philemon Paul says of Onesimus the runaway slave, ‘that on 
tty behalf he may minister to me’ (Staxovy, v. 13). In Philip- 
pians the only instance is of special importance ;for the epistle 
is addressed ‘to all the saints . . . in Philippi, together with 
éxioxomor and Sedxovor’ (11). 

The fourth group consists of the Pastoral Epistles; and here 
the general sense of the words is still the most frequent. The 
apostle thanks God (‘l'im, 112) for having appointed him unto 
Staxovia. Timothy is to he a good &déxovos of Christ Jesus 
46), and is charged to fulfil his Ssacovéo (2 Tim. 45). Of 

mesiphorus the apostle recalls how he ‘ministered’ in Ephesus 
(138); and of Mark he says, ‘he is useful to me for &axcovia 
(4x1). On the other hand, the passage of most importance for 
our purpose is the code of regulations laid down in 1 Tim. 38-13 
for a class of persons who are definitely designated deéxovor. 

Before considering these regulations we may return to Rom. 
161, ‘I commend to you Phaebe our sister, who is [also] Sudkovos 

of the church which is in Cenchreae.’ It is 

4, Case of possible to interpret the word here either in the 

. eneral sense in which Paul uses it so often, 

Phoobe ar in the official sense which we find in the 

later epistles to the Philippians and to Timothy. It is no 

objection to the official sense that the person so designated is 

a woman ; for we shall presently see that at Ephesus the Order 
included deacons of either sex. 

On the other hand, since there is not in the two earlier groups 
of Paul’sepistles any other indication that d:axoyéa is a special 
office in the Church, this, which occurs in the second group, 
would he a solitary and somewhat puzzling exception. More- 
over, as Cenchreae was the E. port of Corinth, this case practi- 
cally belongs to the Corinthian church. In that church special 
mention is made of the éeaxovéa of Stephanas and his household, 
the word Ssaxovia being used in its broadest sense. There also 
Chloe and her household were of note. It may he, therefore, 
that Phaebe was another woman of influence who held a corre- 
sponding pre-eminence of service in the neighhouring port, a 
pre-eminence that earned for her at the apostle’s hands the 
honourable title of &sdé«ovos of the church; for she had been 
a helper (wera we should render it ‘a patroness,’ rpéararis) 
of many and of the apostle himself. If we could assume that 
the diaconate was formally established in the Corinthian church 
at this time, we should certainly conclude that Phaehe was one 
of the women who served it; but this assumption is in sharp 
contrast with the silence of Paul‘s epistles as to any kind of 
definite ecclesiastical organisation at Corinth. 

Of Phaehe, then, we may say with security that she is a 
witness to the important services rendered by women in the 
primitive Church; but in tracing the history of the diaconate 
it will not he wise toassume that the word &éxovos is used of 
her in the strictly official sense. As a matter of historical 
evidence this passage must he left out of the count as being, at 
any rate, uncertain testimony. For a technical diaconate in 
Paul's writings we are thus reduced to two passages, Phil. 11 
and 1 Tim. 38-13. 


LL. Origin andfunctions of the Dimonate. — The first 
recognition of any need af organisation in the Christian 
5. Origin of community occurs in connection with the 
Di aie daily meal in Jerusalem (see CHURCH, 
beer Sara § 11). The word deacon is not applied 
in Acts to the seven men who were on this occasion 
appointed to the service of the poor ;1 we have already 
noted that didéxoves does nor occur in Lk. or Acts. 
Nevertheless, by the later Church tradition, they were 
constantly regarded as the earliest deacons; and so 
strong was this feeling that the number of deacons in 
some churches was limited to seven. Names apart, 
they truly represented the essential feature of the 
diaconate, as the Church’s organ for service to her 
poorer members. In other communities, especially in 
the Greek world, this service was destined to take a 
different form; but the deacons of the Pauline epistles 
at Philippi and Ephesus had a similar function, though 
the circumstances in which they discharged it were very 
dissimilar. The definite title is met with first in the 
Greek churches, and here the order from its commence- 
ment is found to include the services of men and women 
alike. The admission of women to the diaconate 
could scarcely have arisen in the Jewish communities; 
but it was probably felt to be natural in places where 
women were in general accorded a larger liberty. 
Whilst then we recognise the germ of the institution 
in the appointment of the Seven in Jerusalem, we must 


1 Cp Hatch, Zarly Christian Churches, 49. 
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look to the Greek churches for the development of the 
definite and permanent order. 

As the personal ministry of Paul drew to a close, and 
as it became evident that the ‘return’ of Christ was 
indefinitely postponed, it was natural that ecclesiastical 
organisation should assume a new and increasing im- 
portance. It is in harmony with this that we find the 
apostle in a later epistle recognising expressly ‘the 
bishops and deacons’ at Philippi, very much as he 
had recognised the ‘episcopate’ of the presbyters of 
Ephesus, when he thought that he should see them 
again no more (Acts 20 28), ‘Those who ruled,’ and 
‘those who served’ under them, were coming to form 
definite classes, to which the natural designations of 
overseers (érlexomot) and servants (didkovor) were be- 
ginning to be formally appropriated. Accordingly, in 

% the first epistle to Timothy the apostle 

6. Functions. lays down regulations for the two 

classes under these titles. The differences in the 

regulations help to show us the nature of the functions 

to be discharged in the two cases (1 Tim. 31-13). The 

rules which should govern the choice of deacons must 
be cited in full :— 

‘Deacons in like manner must be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not eager for petty gains holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And’they too 
are first to he tested, and then to minister, if they he irreproach- 
able. Women in like manner must be grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things. Deacons are to be husbands of 
one wife, ruling well their children and their own houses; for 
they that have ministered well acquire a good standing for 
themselves and much boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

The essence of these regulations is that, deacons, 
whether men or women, must he persons of character, 
who can rule their tongues and are temperate in the 
use of wine. Trustworthiness is demanded of the 
woman, as strict honesty is of the man : this doubtless 
points to the fact that Church moneys would pass 
through their hands. Deacons are to know what they 
believe, and to live in accordance with it; but no 
aptitude for teaching is demanded of them, nor any 
qualifications for exercising discipline. The service 
of the deacons is the house to house service, which 
deals primarily with temporal wants. 

In the AV the women spoken of here are represented 
as the wives of the deacons. This interpretation puts 
a serious strain on the original Greek, and it is now 
generally abandoned. It finds no parallel in any 
demand for special qualifications in the wives of bishops, 
It belongs to a period when the diaconate of women 
had been wholly lost sight of; and it cannot be main- 
tained in face of the fact that women were undoubtedly 
admitted to this office in the early ages of the Church’s 
history. 

For the later confusion between deaconesses and widows 
see Wipow,, and for a full historical account of the female dia- 
conate see The Ministry af Deaconesses hy Deaconess Cecilia 
Robinson (‘98). J. A. R. 


DEAD, THE, and DEATH. The preliminaries may 
first he briefly considered. To kiss the dead (Gen. 
. 501) and to close their eyes (Gen. 

1, Disposal of 464) and mouth (Mishna, Shaé. 235) 
the dead, immediately after death was looked 
upon as a deed of natural piety. In NT times the body 
was washed (Acts937), anointed with sweet-smelling 
ointments (Mk. 16; Lk. 241 Jn.127), and wrapped in 
linen cloth (Mt.2759 Mk.1546 Lk. 2353), or the hands 
and feet were bound with grave-clothes and the head 
covered with a napkin (Jn.1144). The age of these 
customs must remain uncertain, as they are not alluded 
to in OT; but the old belief that in Sh&d! the dead 
would be known by their dress, the king by his diadem, 
the soldier by his sword, the prophet by his mantle (1S. 
28 14 Ezek. 3227), leads to the inference that the dead 
were buried dressed as in life. In later times, delicate 
foods, ornaments, gold and silver, and all kinds of 
valuables were placed with the body in the graves of 
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princes and nobles? (Jos. Ant. xv. 34). If what we read 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 xvi. 71) as to the plundering of David‘s 
grave by Hyrcanus and Herod is to be accepted, this 
custom also is very old. EMBALMING [¢.v.] was not in 
use. On sacrifices to the dead, cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 3. 
The usual method of disposing of the dead was by 
burial (Gen.2319 259 358 Judg.29 832 etc.) In 1S. 
318-13, where we read of the burning of the body of 
Saul, the text is corrupt (see Klost. ad Joc.), as is also 
the case with Am. 610.7 Burning was looked upon as 
something abominable, as an injury to the dead (Am. 
21); it was used, by priestly law and old custom, only 
in a few cases, to render the death sentence more severe 
(Josh. 7 25 Lev. 20:4 219}; cp LAW AND JusTICE, § 12. 
The aversion to the burning of the body was con- 
nected with the belief that the soul even after death was 
bound to the body. Not to be buried was a terrible 
disgrace which one could hardly wish even to one’s 
greatest enemy (Am.21 1 K.1822 1411 1642124 2 K. 
910 Is. 8812 Jer.732 82 Qeefe:] 1416 164 Ezek. 295). 
The spirits of the unburied dead wander restlessly about, 
and in Shéél are condemned to lie in the corners (Ezek. 
3223 Is.14z15 etc.). Burial alone so bound the spirit 
to the body that it had rest and could harm no one. It 
was therefore the sacred duty of every one who found a 
corpse in the open field to give it burial (1 K. 1411164 
2124 Jer. 7 33 2S.2110, and especially Tob. 118 28). In 
cases of death by stoning the pile of stones took the 
place of a regular grave (Josh.7 26). Cp the Greek idea, 
as given, for example, in the Axzégone of Sophocles. 
Rapid interment was necessary on account of the hot 
climate, and even without express biblical authority we 
may assume that then, as now, in the East, it usually 
took place on the day of death (cp Dt. 2123). The body 
was carried to the grave on a bier (28.332 (ra) ; Lk. 


714 [gopés]). Coffins were not used by the Israelites 
(2K. 1821); Joseph’s bones were placed in a coffin 
(jg ; gopés) in conformity with the custom of the 
Egyptians (Gen. 5026).3 Thestone coffin (sarcophagus)4 
was adopted by the Jews (asalso by the Phoenicians) from 
the Egyptians long after the exile, but only by the wealthy. 
The procession of friends, who would of course often be 
mourners,® was accompanied by hired mourners singing 
lamentations (2S. 83z ; cp MOURNING CUSTOMs).~The 
place of burial was determined by the belief that the unity 
of the family and tribe continued after death. The bodies 
of those who wished to be reunited with their parents and 
family in Shédl had to be buried in the family sepulchre 
(see TOMBS, ESCHATOLOGY). 

See Benzinger, Arch. ('94), § 23; Nowack, HA (94), § 32: 

and Bender in JOR, 18944. I. B. 
‘Death’ (MYD, @anatoc) can mean, not only the 
process or state of death, but also the realm of the dead, 
eines ‘Death-land.’_ See Is. 2815 Hos. 131 

2. Biblical ps “65 [6] 913 [x4] 2275 [26] 6820 Par] 8 

references. 5140] 10718 Prov. 218 727 Tob 2822 8817 
Rev. 118 68 2013 In Rev. 68 RV prihts Death, to 
correspond to Hades. Both are personifications; cp 
the later Jewish representations of ABADDON [g.v.] 
and Maweth (‘Death'} as two of God‘s chief angels 
(cp DESTROYER). ‘The dead’ in AV corresponds 
not only to png (often) but also to RET (Ps. 8810 

1 On Job 315, where some plausibly find an allusion to the 
treasures in royal tombs see Tomps. , 

2 See, however, the ’ingenious suggestions of WRS fed, 
Sene.(2} 372. Wellh. is fully conscious of the difficulty of Am. 
610 (Die Kl. Proph.\} 87); also Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, 48. 

3 In Job2132 aopds (bier, coffin) is used in @A to render 
ya, ‘tomb’ or ‘sepulchral mound’; hut cwpay [BC] or owed 


[LN] is the better reading. See Tomss. 
4 Cp BED, § 3. 
5 Cp Lk.712, Whether we may compare Job 21 336 is un- 


certain. Di. denies, Duhm affirms this. 
obscure and not very coherent. 

6 On the mourningwomen in primitive Babyloniasee Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 684. They also washed, prepared, and arranged 
the dead body. 


The whole passage is 
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[a1] Prov. 218 918 2116 Is.149 261419; inconsistently 
Job 265, ‘ dead things’). RV sometimes has ‘ they that 
are deceased‘ (¢.g., Job 265); in mg. always ‘the 
shades; Heb. Rephaim.’ 

We will examine the above passages, beginning with : 


(a) Job 265, of which Schultens remarks ‘ Suhita nox diem 
solemque adimit, RV, and virtually Davidson, render thus— 


They that are deceased tremble 
Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof. 


‘ 
Davidson comments, This abode of deceased persons lies deep 
down under the waters of the sea and all the inhabitants of these 
waters, for the sea belongs to the upper world. Yet the power 
of God is felt even at this immeasurable distance from his abode 
on high.’ Tons this may appear natural ; hut to those who be- 
lieved that the ‘shades’ were ‘forgotten by God’ (Ps. 88 5 [6]), it 
wouldscarcely appear so. The Hebrew of 265 is also not worthy 
of the context. Probably we should read (Zxg. Times, 10382 
"May ’99]) : 


He makes the sea and its billows to start (in alarm), 
He terrifies the waters and the floods thereof.+ 


(8) In Ps. 88 10[11] the shades are represented as incapable of 
‘arising and praising God.’ In ‘arise’ Kirkpatrick sees a refer- 
ence to the resurrection, an idea which the psalmist finds incon- 
ceivable. (c) Prov. 2 18,7, no return from the shades. _ (d)Prov. 
918, Those who frequent the house of Madam Folly (v.13) are, 
as it were, shades already (anticipating Dante). (e) Prov. 2116, 
Folly leads surely to the shades. () Is.149. When the over- 
thrown king of Babylon appears in Shé6}, the shades themselves, 
especially the royal shades, are in excitement. Some tidings of 
his greatness have reached them, and they marvel to see one 
who had claimed to sit with the gods reduced to their own 
miserable state. The poet takes some liberty with the popular 
belief, or else revives an earlier form of it. In the legend of 
IStar, 2. 19, we read, ‘I willraise up the dead to eat the living.’ 
(g) Is. 261419. ‘The shades will not rise . . . to life shall the 
earth bring the shades’ (S807). The resurrection hope. See 
EscuatTo.ocy, § 28 


Bottcher (De inferis, § 112 f- } derives the word 
Repha'im (oxpn) from fap, proficere. The giants are 
‘hurled’ to Shédl, and then, as the chief 


poo inhabitants of Shédl, give their name to 
Repha’im the whole population. Duhm (on Is. | 49 


and Job 265) holds the same view as to 
the transference of the title Repha’ zm from the giants to 
all other inhabitants of Deathland. This theory mis- 
takes the meaning of the Repha' ia of Genesis, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and gives a doubtful meaning to ,/np». 
It also assumes as correct a passage (Job265} which is 
certainly corrupt. It is an old view revived (see Schultens 
on Job, 1737, p. 705}. Most critics, however, hold that 
Rephd'tm=* the flaccid, weak,’ a natural development 
of Jaan (cp Jer. 624 etc.). ‘Art thou also become 
weak (nbn) as we?’ ask the shades (Is.1410, RV). But 
this is far too easy, and the Hebrews would hardly have 
spoken of the spirits of the dead as ‘the weak ones.’ 
* IT see a god coming up out of the earth,‘ says the wise 
woman to Saul (1S.2813 RV). The word ought to 
mean ‘the terrible,’ or ‘ the wise,’ or the like. In the 
later OT books the condition of those in Sh&él is por- 
trayed in very gloomy colours; but these books do ndt 
express the primitive popular belief. No doubt Re- 
ph@ im is a mutilated or modified form of some primitive 
religious term. A sister-form is most probably TERA- 
PHIM [g.v.]. Cp Sayce, Hibéert Lects. 450, n. 5. 
§11B.,Q 22: T.K.C. 


DEAD SEA, TEE, the usual designation of the lake 
in which the course of the Jordan terminates, occurs 
LN. nowhere in OT or N T though it was not un- 

+ Names. -ommon in antiquity (@ddacoa vexpa ; Paus. 
v.73; Galen 420; Justin xxxvi. 36; Eus. OS 26132), 
and is found in Vg. of Josh. 316} (maresolitudinis quod 
nunc vocatur mortuum). 

In the OT this lake is occasionally called simply ‘the sea’ 
@, four times, and in the expression ‘from sea to sea’): also 
‘the Salt sea’ (170 D), nine times; 4 OdAagoa TOv Adv [4Ads, 
yy dAuKy), mare salis, wt. salsissimune) 5 ‘the sea of the plain,’ 
RY ‘sea of the Arabah’ (W29Y7 0», five times; [}] @éAacca 
[ris] ApaBé: ware solitudinis, m, desert?: in the three places 





1 om bae) or nan vba oy yh, 
3 Jastrow, el. of Bad. and Ass. 56G- 
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where both designations are employed ‘Salt sea’ is used to 
explain the expression ‘sea of the Arabah’); and, in three 
places, ‘the eastern [east, former] sea’ (2D 7p7 on 1% OdAagoa, 
H Tpos avatodds Porrixvos, HO. y mpdry ; mare orientale).\ In 
Diod. Sic. (248 1998) and in Josephns (often; see especially 
Biv. 84) it is "Aopadrizis Agavy 5 so also in Pliny (lacus As- 
phaltites; HNv.1515). Josephus also has $ Zodoptris Alun 
(Ant. v.122) ;cp the Sodomitish sea’ (mare Sodomdticune) of 
4Esd. 57. This name occurs also in Edrisi (35, transl. Jaubert, 
1338), who calls it the sea of Sodom and Gomorrah and the sea 
of Za’rah (Zoar). Its name in Arabic (at least since the eleventh 
century) is Beky (or Buheirat) Lat; but this does not prove 
the name of Lot to have remained attached to the sea in local 
tradition for four thousand years. It arises simply from the fact 
that Lot and the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah are men- 
tioned in the Koran. 


From the biblical point of view the Dead Sea is not 
very important. The references to it in the OT occur 
generally in topographical connections, especially in 
definitions of the eastern frontier of the land of Israel. 
There are two notable exceptions : (a)where it comes 
into the story of the Cities of the Plain, and (4) where it 
is referred to in the prophetic descriptions of Ezek. 47 
and Zech. 148. The NT does not refer to it at all. 

From the geographical point of view it is other- 
wise : the interest of this lake is quite extraordinary. 
The Jordan valley, running from N. to 
S., begins to sink below sea-level as far 
N. asa little below Lake Hileh ; the Lake 
of Galilee is some 680 feet lower, and thence the ‘Arabah 
or Ghor continues to fall till the surface of the Dead Sea 
is reached at a distance below the sea of some 13007 
feet. At the opposite extremity of this lake ends 
another valley, coming from the S., formerly called the 
ARABAH [y.v.]. Thus the lake constitutes the deepest 
portion of what is the most strongly marked depres- 
sion (unconnected with the sea) on the surface of the 
globe.’ It has no effluent. Should the question be 
asked, whether in former times the Jordan, after passing 
through the Dead Sea, may not have flowed on south- 
ward falling at last into the Ked Sea (Elanite Gulf or 
Gulf of ‘Akabah), it may suffice to point out how much 
below sea-level the Dead Sea is, and further, that the 
valley to the S. of the Dead Sea is really two valleys. 
One runs N., the other S., and the intersection or water- 
shed is at a height of 650 feet above the level of the 
Red Sea and of the Mediterranean (according to the 
PEF survey).” Thus the two basins are hydrographic- 
ally distinct, which is confirmed by a stratigraphical 
study of the sedimentary deposits on the valley floor 
(Lartet). 

The geological investigation of Palestine and of the 
Dead Sea, carried on mainly by Fraas, Lartet, Hull, 
and Blanckenhorn, has proved, con- 
trary to previous ideas, that the Dead 
Sea cannot possibly date from the 
historical epoch, and that it must have presented, at 
any rate from the beginning of the quaternary epoch, 
practically the same aspect and configuration as at 
present. Traces can still be seen, however, of a past 
time when the water stood as much as 1180 feet above 
its present level, as well as of another phase in which 
the difference was only 348 feet; in short, the waters 
have gradually subsided to their present position. 

The actual level is that at which the evaporation exactly 
counterbalances the daily influx of water from the Jordan and 
the other affluents. Of these last, the chief, including certain 


2, Genoranhi- 
cal interest. 


3. Geological 
investigation. 





1 Notwithstanding the continued advocacy of the wrong view 
in PEFQ, 1808, 112-13, it is certain that FARK aa on in Dt. 342 
(AV ‘the utmost sea’ ;RV ‘the hinder sea,’ mg. ‘the western 
sea’) is not the Dead Sea but the Mediterranean ; cp Dt. 1124. 

2 The (not very wide) variations from this figure can for the 
most part be explained by differences between one season and 
another, which can cause the level of the lake to rise or fall some 
zo or 15 feet. It is at its highest in April and May. 

3 The discovery of the great depth of the surlace of the Dead 
Sea below sea-level belongs to modern times ;it was made in- 
dependently and almost simultaneously by Schubert on the one 
hand, and Moore and Beek on the other, in 1837 5 and afterwards 
confirmedby Russegger and by Symonds. 

4 The distance from the watershed to the Red Sea is about 
46 m., and to the Dead Sea over 73 m. 
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vinter torrents, are: (a)on the eastern side, reckoning from N. 
o S., the Wady_Ghnweir, the Wadys Zerka-Ma‘in (Callirrhoe)- 
Wajib (Arnon), Beni-Hamad, ed-Derd‘a (Kerak), Numéreh, el- 
\hsa (or es-Safiyeh) ; @)on the §., the Wadys Tufileh, el-Jeib, 
:1-Fikreh (these three traverse a marshy plain, the Sebkhah, 
vhich stretches immediately southwards from the Dead Sea and 
gs bordered by gigantic thickets ofreeds) 5 (c) on the western side, 
going from S. to N., the Wiidy el-Muhauwat, the Wiidy Seyal 
‘to the S. of which lies Sebbeh, the ancient fortress of Masada), 
che spring of ‘Ain-Jedy (Engedi), the Wiidy en-Nrir (Kedron), 
and the spring of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah (cp BETH-ARABAH), to the S. 
>f which is the headland known as R4s el-Feshkhah. 

The amount of daily evaporation! has been estimated 
at 134 millimetres, and the daily contribution of the 
Jordan alone at 6,000,000 tons (the volume of the 
Rhone at its influx into the Lake of Geneva is 22,000,000 
tons). Another feature of it is its great density, which 
wises from its salinity (the mean is 1. 166). Ata depth 
of 1000 feet the solid matters contained in the water 
represent 27 per cent of the total weight. These sub- 
stances are mainly chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium, also certain derivatives of bromium. The 
chloride of magnesium gives the water ‘a very dis- 
agreeable taste; the chloride of calcium gives it its 
slightly oily consistency. The eyes, and some assert 
also the skin, are powerfully affected by contact with it. 
Garments receive from the evaporating water a saline 
deposit, with indelible spots of an oily appearance. 
The salt encrusts also the many trees and pieces of wood 
which lie stranded on the shore; so much so that they 
form a characteristic feature of the landscape, and recall 
the striking antithesis in Jer. 17 5-8. 

A bath in the Dead Sea at once proves its difference 
in densitv from other seas or from fresh-water lakes. 

Eggs float on it. The human bod. 

far toay mira fans lighter than the water, eee 

" becomes difficult. the head alone of the 
swimmer tending to sink. The boiling point of the water 
is 221° F. It is remarkably limpid, and has a beautiful 
colour, now blue, now green. To think of this lake as 
sombre and sad is quite an illusion ; its intense colouring, 
its varied effects of light, its scarped overhanging slopes 
broken by deep gorges, produce a picture of wild and 
sublime beauty. ‘The scenery round the sea is very 
fine,’ says Conder; ‘ it is compared, by those who have 
seen both, to that of the Lake of Geneva.’ The present 
writer, whose home is in Geneva, agrees with this com- 
parison, it being understood that it is between the 
northern portion of the Dead Sea and the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva towards the embouchure of the 
Rhone. Another common error about the Dead Sea is 
that its waters have no motion; on the contrary, it is 
constantly agitated by the winds, and storms sometimes 
drive huge billows to the shore. It does not owe its 
name to this imagined immobility, but rather to the fact 
that no sort of living creature —fish, crustacean, mollusc, 
etc.—can subsist in its waters, the only exceptions being 
certain inferior organisms and microbes, as shown by 
the investigations of Ehrenberg and of the zoologist 
Lortet (not to be confused with the geologist Lartet). 
This fact—which is conclusively proved by the death 
not only of the fish carried down into it by the Jordan 
(their bodies serve as food for numerous birds which 
frequent the neighbourhood), but also of salt-water 
fishes—has given rise to various incorrect ideas. Thus 
it has been said that birds attempting to fly over it drop 
down dead ; this is a mere imagination — afable which, 
like a host of earlier witnesses, the present writer is able 
to contradict from ocular testimony —or perhaps it may 
be the result of a confusion with some other lake (see 
Reland, 244 7). It is equally false to say that the 
shores of the Dead Sea derive their barrenness from the 
pernicious action of its waters. What hinders the 
growth of plants in its vicinity is not the presence of the 
lake itself, but the absence of fresh water whether from 
affluents or by precipitation. Wherever there is fresh 

1 The evaporation produces whitish or bluish clouds which 


float above the water. Hence ‘a smoking waste’ (Wisd. 10 7). 
Cp Nissan. 
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running water, as at Engedi, where there is a thermal 
spring (79° F.), vegetation flourishes (cp Cant. 114) and, 
as elsewhere throughout the Ghor, exhibits a com- 
bination of tropical plants with others belonging to the 
Mediterranean region. Finally, the scant population 
of its shores is to be accounted for more by the torrid 
temperature (above 100” F. in the shade) than by any 
infertility or positive insalubrity. 

In fact, the lake has not always been so deserted : witness, for 
example, the town of Tamar at the SW. extremity. Even the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee have gradually come to be wholly 
abandoned except in three or four localities. The shores of the 
Dead Sea too had once a very different aspect. Both in 
antiquity (we learn this from Tac, Hist. 56 and also from the 
Madeba mosaic) and so recently as the time of the Crusades 
when Kerak and other fortresses had such an important position 
the waters of the Dead Sea were enlivened with passing vessels: 
Nor were the curative qualities of the water of the Dead Sea 
unknown in the Roman period. Julius Africanus speaks of 
these baths as wholesome (Reland, 253.7%), as also does Galen 
(2d, 241, f.), who (wrongly) adds that an artificial substitute could 
be obtained by the simple expedient of saturating ordinary sea 
water with added salt. Mention is often made of the mephitic 
odour exhaled by the Dead Sea (see NipsHan)} but it has not 
been shown that the lake itself is the cause of this. It may be 
occasioned either by the marshy lagoons by which the lake is 
bordered, or by the mineral springs of the neighhourhood. The 
sulphurous odoiir, which reminds one of that of rotten eggs, is 
particularly noticeable near ‘Ain el-Fesbkhah. 

The lake, as we have seen, lies N. and S., with a 
maximum length of 47% m., a maximum breadth of 10 

. 5 m. (josephus gives 66 and 17 m. 
5. Dimensions. respectively) and a superficial area of 
360 sy. m. (the Lake of Geneva being 224 sq. m.). 
It is divided into two unequal portions by a peninsula, 
11-12 m. in length and about 40-80 ft. above the level 
of the lake, flat for the most part, but with a range of 
hills rising 300 ft. This peninsula, formed of white 
calcareous marl, with deposits of salt and gypsum, 
projects from the E. shore; it is separated from the W. 
shore by a channel about 3 m. in breadth. The name 
of the peninsula is el-Mezra'ah or el-Lisin; the last 
designation, meaning ‘the tongue,’ has been brought 
into connection with the mention of the pod (EV ‘the 


bay [mg. : ‘ Heb. tongue’] that looketh southward '} in 
Josh.1525; but whilst the modern Arabic term is 
applied to the land in the middle of the lake, the two 
biblical passages refer to the water at the two ends of 
the lake (cpIs. 1115; ‘the tongue of the Egyptian sea’). 
The N. promontory of the Lisén has been named Cape 
Costigan and the S. Cape Molyneux in honour of two hold 
explorers who navigated the Dead Sea in 1835 and 1847 respec- 
tively. We ought also to mention the expeditionsof Moore and 
Beek in 1837 and of Symonds in 1841, and especially that of 
Lieut. Lynch of the U.S. navy in 1848 and that of the Duc de 
Lnynes in 1864, both of which were of great importance.1 


The portion of the Dead Sea to the N. of the Lisan 
is much the larger, and reaches a great depth (1278ft.). 
The 8, smaller portion is quite shallow (zo-18 ft.), and 
in parts even fordable. Possibly this portion is of less 
ancient date than the rest of the lake, and may have 
arisen within historic times in consequence of some sub- 
sidence of the land. The shores immediately bordering 
on this section are the most saline of the whole country. 
There are salt marshes in the neighhourhood, and it is 
there that, running parallel with the W. shore, the 
curious ridge of rock salt, a veritable ors d'euvre as 
Lartet (p. 87) picturesquely calls it, occurs. It is 
called Jebel Usdum or Hajar-Usdum or Khasm- 
Usdum,—-thus echoing the name of Sodom, — and rises 
to a height of 600 ft., with a length of 3% m. and a 
breadth of over half a mile. In its immediate vicinity 
can be seen, occasionallyat least, detached pillars of salt, 
suggesting some resemblance to a rudimentary colossal 
statue. 

Another peculiarity is the presence of asphalt in the 
Dead Sea basin (see BITUMEN). whence the Greek name 

of Asphaltitis (cp Tac. Ast. 56; Str. 
Site pephalt, 16242; Dioscor.199; Diod. Sic. 1928). 
1 Since 1893 rowing boats, sailing boats, and, more recently, 


even steam launches have occasionally been at the service of 
travellers. 
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Near the lake are found beds of a whitish chalky niarl, 
tnd also of bituminous marl. It is not, however, from 
‘hese deposits on its shores that the water of the Dead 
Sea derives its bituminous constituents, but rather, no 
doubt, from deep subaqueous beds; there fa been 
sbserved a marked coincidence between the appea ance 
of considerable bituminous masses floating on the surface 
and the occurrence of the earthquakes which at intervals 
desolate the whole of that region. When these take 
place quantities of bitumen are broken loose and come 
to the surface; the natives are diligent in collecting 
them, but hitherto no methodical exploitation of these 
mineral resources on a commercial basis has been 
attempted. The existence of bituminous constituents 
in small quantity in the water can always be shown. 

Notwithstanding the presence of this bitumen, of 
sulphur springs, and of masses of sulphur which are 
met with here and there, as also of certain igneous 
formations, the region of the Dead Sea must not be 
included in the category of volcanic territories properly 
so called. On the contrary, in opposition to the asser- 
tions of certain travellers too richly endowed with 
imagination (e.g., Russegger and van de Velde), the 
very competent geologists already named agree in 
doubting whether any large part in the formation of 
this region ought to be attributed to igneous forces,+ 

The cretaceous beds rise in regular stages on the W. hank 
from the margin of the lake. On the other shore the arrange- 
ment is no less regular; but under the cretaceous beds there are 
carboniferous strata and beneath there are other formations still 
more ancient. At the most it may be admitted that certain 
volcanic agitations have made themselves felt in the depths of 
the lake. Blanckrnhorn (ZDPV, 1896, p. 59) recalls and 
attaches importance to an observation made by Molyneux and 
quoted by Ritter (705) relating to a whitish belt of foam 
stretching from the NW. of tke lake towards the Lisin and 
followiiig on the whole the median line of the lake, above which 
a whitish vapour lingered in the air. From this phenomenon, 
supported by certain other indications, he concludes the existence 
of a fault in the floor of the lake which is prolonged in the 
channel skirting the Lisan and terminates in the S, portion of 
the lake near the embouchure of the W. Muhauwat. On soth- 
xeth March of this year (89g) the author of this article witnessed 
the same phenomenon as that seen by Molyneux in 1847. 

In a general way we might describe the geological 
formation of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea basin by 

the technical expression ¢fondrement. 
saad The phenomenon occurred at the time of 
“"“* the transition from the tertiary to the 
quaternary epoch. It is not possible, therefore, to estab- 
lish any relation between the formation of the Dead Sea 
as a whole and the catastrophe described in Gen. 19. 
At most that narrative might possibly admit of being 
connected with certain events of a niore local character 
and of secondary importance, which might have occurred 
within historic times (see Lot, Sippim, Sopom). 

As we have not to deal with the historical side of the question, 
but with the geographical only, it will suffice to say (a) that the 
text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brimstone and a 
pillar of smoke rising to heaven, hut neither of an earthquake, 
nor of an igneous eruption, nor of an inundation; (6) that there 
is nothing to show that the cities of the Pentapolis were in the 
plain of Siddim;, (c) that the remark in Gen. 143 'the plain of 
Siddim which is the Salt Sea' may he a conjecture of the 
narrator or even the gloss of a copyist or late reader, (¢) that 
account must be taken of the mention of the &##ér of Jordan 
(Geu. 1310-12 1917 2528 29); (e)that possibly a distinction must 
be made between the actual position of the Pentapolis and the 
position assigned to it by later writers, inasmuch as these 
entertained perhaps divergent opinions as to this point 5 vv) 
that the position of Zoar is as problematical as that of the othe: 
four cities ; finally (g) that scholars are divided into two camps 
—thosewho place the Pentapolis in the N. of the Dead Sea, 
and those who place it in the S. 

In complete contrast with its sombre narratives 
regarding these doomed cities, the OT, in two propheti- 
cal passages of Ezekiel and Zechariah already cited, 
describes the transformation of the waste and barren 
regions of the Dead Sea by a life-giving stream issuing 
from the temple, fertilising all that it touches so that 
fish and fruit-bearing trees abound. 


1 The well-known geologist von Hoffmann has adopted this 
view. 
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Reland, Palestina, 238-258; Seetzen, Reisen, 1405-430 
2217-274 293-385 37-16 4352-365 367-389 401-403 3 v. Schubert 
. Reise in das Morgentand, 384-94; Robin! 
8. Literature. son, B52. Res. 201-253 463-501 601-608; 
Phys. Geogr. the Holy Land, 187-216 (65) 
Ritter, Vergl. Erdkunde der Sinat-Halbinsel, von Palestina, 
ete. ii, 1 8 80; Der Jordan und die Beschiffung des Todten 
Meeres é iO Tobler, Tofographie von Jerusalem, 2906-9525 
de Saulcy, Voyage autour de la Mer Morte ('53);, Rey, Vayage 
dans le Haouvan et aux bords de la Mer Morte, 215-3063 
Fraas, Aws dene Orient =Geologische Betrachtungen (‘Q]) 62-67 
73-18; Das Todte Meer (‘67); Tuch, Ueber déu Ursprung des 
Todten Meeres nach dem A T (‘63); Lynch, Narrative of the 
US Expedition to . . . the Dead Sea (‘49); Oficial Report of 
the US Expedition, etc. (52); Duc de Luynes, Voyage d’E.x- 
ploration & la Mer Morte (75, seg.), see especially vol. iii., 
Géologie, par M. Louis Lartet; A. Stoppani, J? Mare Morto 
(75); E. Falcucci, 72 Mar Morto e la Pentapoli del Giordano 
(8x); Hull, Mount Seir_(’89), chap. 13 7., Memoir on the 
Geology and Goosronhy of Arabia Petrea, Palestine, etc. (‘89); 
Guérin, Description de ta Palestine (‘T4): Samarie, 160-96; 
Lortet, La Syvie a aujourd hui (84), 389-442; Tristram, The 
Land of [srael (82), 255-360; G. A. Sm, Hist. Geog. of the 
Holy Land (94), 497-516; Blanckenhoru, ‘ Entsteh, vu. Gesch. 
d. Todten Meeres,” ZDPY, 191-59 (‘96); ‘Noch einmal Sodom 
vu. Gomorrha,’ ib. 21 6§-83 (98); ‘Das Tote Meer u. der Unter- 
gang von Sodom u. Gaconha’ (98); Diener, ‘Die Katastrophe 
von Sodom u. Gomorrha im. Lichte geologischer Forscbung,’ 
Mitth. der K.-K. Geogr. Ges in Wein, 1897, pp- 1-22). Lu, G. 
DEAL, TENTH (JW), Lev.1410. See WEIGHTS 


AND MEASURES. 
DEATH, (8anatoc), see DEAD, THE. 


DEBIR (24; AaBein [B*], -p [AL], AaBein [B*)), 
king of Eglon, defeated and slain by Joshua (Josh. 103 
cp 23}. 

DEBIR (21; AaBerp [BAL]). (x) A place in the 
S. of Judah (Josh.1038/ etc.); see KIRJATH-SEPHER. 

2, In Josh. 157, n397 is by AV taken as a place-name 
on the N. boundary of Judah; it has been identified by 
some with the present Thoghret ed Debr near Tal‘at 
ed-Dam (Adummim) on the way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 

The text, however, isuncertainand the word may not bea place- 


name. @ renders :‘to the fourth part (n»y34) of the vale of 
Achor.’ Di. suggests the translation ‘ backwards’—z.¢., ‘ west- 


wards’—+75 meaning behind’ ; but there is no other-instance 
of its geographical application.1 

3. Josh. 1326; RV¥mg. LipEBIR. G. A. S. 

DEBORA, RV Deborah (AcBBwpal BX], AemBwpa 
[A], the grandmother of Tobit (Tob. 18). 

DEBORAH (7714, ‘a bee,’ § 68; cp WRS in 
Journ, Phil, 14['8s5]}120f/; AeBBuopa [BAL]). 1. A 

A heroine who, with the aid of Barak, de- 
1. Occasion livered the Israelites from their Canaanite 
of her The victory is celebrated in 
leadership. ARPERMAR hal ode, Judg. 5. The Israelites, 
particularly the tribes which had settled about the plain 
of Jezreel, had been reduced fo great straits by the 
Canaanites, who, holding the fortified cities along the 
plain (Judg.127), blockaded the main roads and cut 
off communication, while from their strongholds they 
harried the country so that the unwalled villages were 
deserted (567). Incited by DebGrah, the Israelites at 
last took up arms against their oppressors. Under 
Barak as their leader, Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
united with Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali, and gave 
battle to Sisera and the confederate Canaanite kings 
in the plain not far from Taanach and Megiddo. 
The Canaanites, notwithstanding their formidable iron 
chariots, were put to rout; the waters of the Kishon 
completed their ruin. Sisera, seeking refuge in flight 
at a nomad‘s tent, was killed by a woman, Jael. 

The history of the struggle is related somewhat 
differently in chap. 4,2 according to which Barak, at the 
summons of Deborah, raised ten thousand men of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, occupied Mt. Tabor, 
and from that position attacked Sisera as the latter was 
advancing againsthim. A more serious differenceis that 


1 Read 77979, ‘to the wilderness’—é¢., of Judah. Beth- 
arahah (cp 156) was one of its cities (1561 7). 
2 On the relationof chaps. 4 and 5 in general, see JUDGES, § 7. 
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in chap. 4 the oppressorof Israel, fromwhomitis delivered 
by Deborah, is Jabinltingof Hazor, acity in Upper Galilee; 
whilst Siserais only Jabin's general. In the action, how- 
ever, Jabin plays no part ; and we can only surmise that 
the story of Sisera has, by mistake, been connected 
with a tradition of a conflict between some of the 
northern tribes and the king of Hazor (cp also Josh. 11). 

From chap. 4we learn that Deborah was a prophetess 
—an inspired woman; that her husband‘s name was 
Lappiddth ; and that her home was between Bethel and 
Ramah, whither the Israelites resorted to her for judg- 
ment. Chap. 515, however, seems to prove that she 
was of the tribe of Issachar; and other considerations 
would incline us to think that she lived in or near the 
plain of Jezreel. (For a conjecture on this subject see 
DABERATH.) That her home was in Mt. Ephraim may 
have been inferred by the author of 45 (an editorial 
addition to the narrative) from the existence of a tomb 
of Deborah under a tree below Bethel, where, according 
to the patriarchal legend (see below, no. 2), the nurse of 
Rebekah was buried (Gen. 358). 

Barak, who shares with Deborah the glory of the 
victory, was from Kedesh in Naphtali (46). This city 

2.8 k is somewhat remote, and in the account of 
+ DATA. Sisera’s flight seems impossible. It has 
been conjectured by Wellhausen (CH 221) that the name 
of the more famous Kedesh in Galilee has here sup- 
planted an obscure KEDESH (g.v., 2) in Issachar (1 Ch. 
672 [57]—mentioned with Daberath not far from Mt. 
Tabor); a suggestion which is+the more plausible that 
515, if the text be sound, connects Barak also with 
Issachar (cp BEZAANANNIM, KISHION). It is possible 
that Kedesh in Naphtali, in the immediate vicinity of 
Hazor, comes in some way from the story of Jabin. 

The Song of Deborah bears in itself the evidence that 
it is the work of one who had lived through the great 

struggle which it celebrates, and is for 
poe that reason of inestimable value as an 
oF Deborad. historical monument. It is also not only 
one of the oldest Hebrew poems which have come down 
to us, but one of the greatest. On its date cp SISERA, 
and POETICAL LITERATURE, § 4 (iv.). See also HIs- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, § 2. 
» Few odes in the world‘s literature, indeed, can be 
compared with this triumphal Te Deum. Unfortunately, 
the text, especially in vy, 8-15, has suffered grievously 
from the injuries of time. 

Until very recent times, Deborah has been universally 
believed to be the author. It is ascribed to her in the 
title ; and this testimony was thought to be conclusively 
confirmed by v. 7, Until I, Deborah, arose.’ The form 
of the Hebrew verbs in this verse, however, is ambiguous, 
and the clause might equally well be interpreted, * Until 
thou didst arise, Deborah’ (cpv.12}; whilst @ and Vg. 
render in the third person (cp v.15). On the other 
hand, the natural inference from v.15, and especially 
from v.12, is that the heroine is not the poet. 

On the subjects of this article see, further, Moore, 
Judges (’95), and cp JAEL. On the Song of Deborah, 
cp HADRACH, KADESH (2}, KISHON, MEROZz, and see 
A. Muller, Das Lied der Deborah (‘87); G. A. Cooke, 
The History and Song of Deborah ('92); additional 
literature in Moore, of. ci¢., 127, 136. 

More recent studies, chiefly in the text, are <Grimme, ZDMG, 
06, 572, 5 Marquart, Fundamente isr. u, jid. Gesch. (3% 
Budde, ‘Actes d. Xmé Congrés d Ovrientalistes, 220 f- (96); 
Ruben, JOR, '98, 542 Pr } Riess, Preuss. Jahrb, 91295 Lg 
D. H. Muller,Actes d. 2’ XJme Congrés d. Orientalistes, 4261 77- 
(98). GF.M 

2. Rebekah’s nurse who, according to J, died and was buried 
below Bethel under the oak known as ALLON-BACUTH (Gen. 353, 
BePBiope. [E], SeBoppa [1.]). She is alluded to, but unnamed, in 
2459, where she accompanies Rebekah on her departure from 
Bethuel {J]. Toconnect these two traditions would make her 
about 150 years old at the time of her death. [For a radical 
emendation of the text which removes this difficulty,see DINAH.] 

See, further, DEBORAH (1). 


DEBT (‘}, 2 K.47; Aanion, Mt. 1827), DEBTOR 
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(ain? Ezek. 187; ypeodiA€THC, Lk. 74x). See LAW 
AND JUSTICE, § id and TRADE AND COMMERCE 


DECALOGUE (H AeKkadoroc, sc. BiBAOC; deca- 


logus, sc. liber), a term adopted from Patristic Greek and . 


Latin, and meaning what we commonly call the ten com- 
mandments. Ultimately, the name comes from the LXX 
which in this case adheres closely to the original Hebrew 
fs : and speaks, not of ten commandments, 
1. Meaning but ‘of ds (3 i <r 
of the term, CUt of ten wor s (déka Adyou or pyuara, 
Ex. 3428 Dt.413 104). The decalogue, 
according to the biblical narrative, was uttered by God 
from Horeb and written by him on two tables of stone 
which he had prepared. Afterwards, when Moses had 
broken the tables in indignation at the idolatry of the 
people, he was bidden to hew other tables on which God 
again wrote the ten words. They were the foundation 
of a covenant (4éri¢h) between Yahwk and his people 
(Dt.413) and were placed in the ark as the ‘ testimony’ 
(‘édath} or revelation of Yahwe’s will (Ex. 2516); see 
Covenant, § 6 {ii.). 
The two parallel texts of the decalogue, one in Ex. 20 
the other in Dt. 5, present striking points of difference. 
2. The two In Exodus the sabbath is to be kept, be- 
: texts cause Yahwk made all things in six days 
: and rested the seventh; in Deuteronomy, 
because the slave as well as his master needs rest. Here, 
too, as in the command to honour parents, there are 
amplifications of language peculiar to the recension in 
Deuteronomy. In Exodus the Israelite-is forbidden to 
covet his neighbour‘s house, and then wife, slave, and 
cattle are specified as possessions included within the 
Hebrew idea of house or household. In Deuteronomy 
the commandment is adapted to a later and more humane 
view. First, the Israelite is not to ‘covet’ his neigh- 
bour's wife. Next, he is not to ‘desire’ his neighboutr’s 
house, land, slaves, etc. The separation of the wife from 
mere property is very significant (see FAMILY, § 6). 
How comes it that the parallel texts vary so seriously? 
The answer now generally given is that originally the 
decalogue was composed of concise precepts, which were 
expanded in different ways by later editors. The deca- 
logue was incorporated in his work by the Elohist ; it 
was repeated by the Deuteronomist and lastly by the 
Priestly Writer. No wonder then that, in the final 
redaction of the Pentateuch, each text of the decalogue 
offers clear marks of the Deuteronomical style, whilst in 
Ex. 208-11 the Deuteronomic motive of humanity has 
been supplanted by the example of Gods rest after the 
week of creation—evidence of a super-redaction in the 
“spiritof P (cp Ex. 31174 Gen.226). Commandments 6-9 
preserve their primitive form. We may therefore on that 
analogy restore the decalogue to its original form thus :— 


DeEcALoGuE OF Exopus 20 
1. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 
2 Thou shalt not make unto thee any (graven) image. 
3. ,Phow shalt not take the name of Yahwi:thy God for a vain 
end. 
Remember the sabbath day to hallow it. 
Honour thy father and thy mother. 
Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not hear false witness against thy neighhour. 
10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighhour’s house. 
(a) In their arrangement the commandments fall into 
two pentads, or sets of five each, corresponding to the 
two tables, The first table sets forth 
3. Arrange- the law of piety in the pure worship of 
ment. Yahwk and in reverence to parents, the 
second table exhibits the law of probity or duty to fellow 
Israelites, conceived, however, in an exclusively negative 
form. This is the scheme known to Philo (De Decailogo, 
12) and Josephus (Ant.iii. 5s), adopted by the Greek 
and Anglican churches, as also by the Scottish and 
other churches of the Calvinistic type, and approved, 
among recent scholars, by Dillmann. 


CEI A oS 


1 Perhaps for purposes of sorcery. 
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Another arrangement (adopted by Knobel and, in 
1869, by Kuenen) is to count the opening statement, ‘ I 
am Yahwe thy God,’ etc., as the first ‘ word,’ and bind 
the commandments against foreign gods and image wor- 
ship into one. This is the Talmudic division, which is 
still in force among the Jews, and is also of greater 
antiquity in the Greek church than some have supposed. 

Augustine, too (and he is followed by Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans), treats the prohibition of serving other 
gods and worshipping images as one commandment. 
He makes this the first, however, not, like the modern 
Jews, the second ‘word.’ Hence he has to divide the pro- 
hibition of coveting into two commandments, viz. : one 
against covetinganeighbonr’ swife, the other against covet- 
inghis goods. The objection to the Talmudic scheme is 
the awkwardness of alaw which makes up the number ten 
from onestatementof factand nine precepts. The Augus- 
tinian scheme cannot be fitted to the text in Exodus and 
canscarcely havebeenintendedeven bythe Deuteronomist. 

The order given by the Vatican text of the LXX 
in Exodus is ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not murder,’ and in Deutero- 
nomy ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
murder, Thou shalt not steal.’ Probably the variation 
arose from the feeling that the prohibition of adultery, 
as the destruction of family life, should be immediately 
connected with the injunction to honour parents. 

We come next to the question of date. The Elohist 
document (perhaps a later edition of it) is our earliest 
4. Dat external witness, and that does not carry us 

+ DALE back beyond the middle of the eighth century 
B.c. Nor does internal evidence point to a much earlier 
time. The character of the decalogue, which is not 
ritual but almost purely moral; the prohibition of images, 
apparently unknown to Elijah and Elisha; the refine- 
ment which forbids thoughts of covetousness(the Hebrew 
cannot fairly be taken otherwise); all lend support to the 
view that the decalogue is grounded on the teaching of 
the great prophets of whose discourses we have written 
records. It has been compared with the loftier teaching 
in Micah 66-8, and may belong to the same age, z.e., at 
earliest that of Manasseh (see, further, MOSES). 

The reasons against a date very much earlier are 
clinched by the modern discovery that there was another 

g a decalogue older in character. True, we 

5. a olde cannot say for certain how each particular 

Lgageb guna precept of this older decalogue ran. We 

Decalogue. do know, however, that reference is made 
to it by the Yahwist in Ex. 3428, and further, that the 
decalogue itself is imbedded in 10-26, and there is, there- 
fore, no doubt about its general character. Wellhausen’s 
reconstruction is as follows:2— 


DeEcALOGUE OF Exopus 34 

x. Thou shalt worship no other god. 
z, Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 
The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 
Every firstling is mine. 
Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks. 
. And the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. | 
Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven. 
The fat of my feast shall not he left over till the morning.3 
9. The best of the firstfruits of thy land shall thou bring to the 
house of Yahwé thy God. 

zo. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.4 


The Yahwistic legend which encloses this decalogue 
is simpler and more natural, for here it is Moses, not 


1 Geffken (Eintheilung des Dekalogs, 1838) found it to occur 
firstin Syncellus (circa 790 A.D.) and Cedrenus (1130); but Nestle 
has shown that it is to be met with in the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Ambrosianus. See Nestle, ZxZ. Times,8 426 /. (July ’97), 
and cp Redpath, ‘Codex Zittaviensis, 22g. Tinces, 8383 
(May 97). : 

age cp Stade, GVZ1 510; Staerk, Dewteronomium, 
30K, 

3 According to the more original text in Ex. 2318, 

4 The number ten is gained by omitting the command of the 
seventh-day rest (which is out of place in the cycle of annual 
‘feasts) and tle command that all males should appear before 
Yahwd thrice in the year (which is merely arecapitulation of the 
three preceding laws). 


PIA DAA RY 
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Yahweé, who hews the tables and writes the words. The 
decalogue represents that ritual of outward worship 
which was essential to the early stages of national 
religion, but was subordinated to ethical monotheism 
by Amos and his successors. Yet even this decalogue 
must be put long after the time of Moses. The feasts 
mentioned imply an agricultural life, and must have been 
adopted by the Israelites after their settlement. 


See Oehler Of@ Testament Theolo 


o1 267 27. (8§ 85, 86)5 and 
for the late; criticism, Kuenen, Hex. 24 eel ATRe. 


, 273 i? 2787. ; Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch, 
6. Literature. (’88) ; Budde in ZA W (91), pp. 99.4, 2207.3 
antsch, Das Bundesbuch (92); Meissner, 
Der Dekalog (® ; Montefiore, 3QR 32865 Addis, The 
Documents € the Hexateuch, 1136 Robertson Smith(#30) 
art. logue’) in 1876 held that the decalogue, as a system 
of 'ten words, was as old as Moses, though the original fourth 
commandment must have had a much simplerform. “He also re- 
jected the hypothesis of asccond decalogue. How largelyhe had 
modified his views in later years on both points may he gathered 
from OT/C() 3344 See also Exopus, ti. § 4. w.E. A. 


DECAPOLIS (AekattoAic [Ti. WH]) is the name 
given in the gospels (Mt. 425 Mk. 520) to a territory in 
7 .. Bashan &Gilead covered, or affected, 

T Greek cities by the power of a league of ten or more 
and confedera- Greek cities (called in Mk. 731 ra Spa 
OWE: Aexarddews, by Pliny AV v. 15, 
Decapolitana regio). Josephus calls the league itself 
both Aexdwons (B/ iii. 97) and ai év ry Zupia déxa 
qwédets (Vita,65 74). Other early instances of the 
name are Ptolemy v. 1522, and CZG, no. 450, of 
the time of Hadrian. Eusebius describes the Deca- 
polis of the Gospels as a region (see below, § 2). 

The first Greek cities in Syria were founded by the 
veterans of Alexander, and from his time their numbers 
were rapidly increased by the immigration of Greeks 
under the patronage of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 
On the west the Greeks settled in ultimately Hellenised 
Phcenician and Philistine towns; but beyond Jordan 
many of their settlements were upon fresh sites. Among 
the oldest were Pella, Dion: Philadelphia (on the 
site of Rabbath-Ammon), Gadara, and Abila—all strong 
fortresses by 218 B.C. (Polyb. 571 ; 1639; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 33 ; Stark, Gaza, 381). Bosra had become largely 
Greek in the time of the Maccabees ¢1 Macc. 5 24 /:). 
Gerasa and Hippus are not mentioned till the first 
century B.c. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 1534; B/i. 48). 

As the Hellenic world came under Roman sway, 
‘various confederacies of Greek cities were formed, both 
for purposes of trade, like the Hanseatic League, and 
for defence against alien races (Mommsen, Prov. & the 
Rom. Emp., Eng. ed.1 264f.}. Such confederation 
was nowhere more necessary than in Syria, where, after 
the success of the Maccabees, and especially under the 
Jewish king Alexander Jannzeus (104-78 B.C.), the 
Greek cities must needs have combined against the 
common danger of overthrow and absorption by their 
Semitic neighbours. Such combinations, however, if 
they were formed, proved a failure till the Roman legions 
led by Pompey reached Syria in 65. Then the Greek 
cities took a new lease of life. Several called themselves 
after Pompey, and several dated their eras from the 
year of his Syrian campaign, 64-63B.c. Among these 
were Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Dion, Abila, Kanata, 
Kanatha, and Philadelphia. Pompey gave them, or 
after this time they gradually received, municipal free- 
dom, the rights of coinage, asylum, property in the 
surrounding districts, and association with one another. 
They were, however, put under the Roman Province of 
Syria (Ant. xiv. 44 B/i. 77), and taxed for imperial pur- 
poses ; their coins bore ‘the image of Casar'; and 
they were liable to.military service (B/ ii, 1819), Some 
of them, certainly with the reservation of their rights, 
were afterwards transferred from the Governor of Syria 
to the,direct authority of Herod. 

From Pompey's time to Hadrian's (106 a.D.), Rome's 
grasp of Eastern Palestine was neither constant nor 
effective. It was during this time, and in this region of 
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unsettlement, that the League of the Decapolis arose. 
The precise year we are unable to fix ; it may not have 
been till after Herod’s death jn 4 B.c., but probably 
was soon after Pompey's campaign. 
rolttan’! bead At first, as the name implies, the League 
comprised ten cities. Only one lay W. 
of Jordan—Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshean. Com- 
manding the approach to the others, by Esdraelon, from 
the Greek cities of the coast and the Levant, Scythopolis 
remained the capital of the league. All the other nine lay 
either upon the three great roads which, crossing Jordan, 
traversed E. Palestine, or on the trunk road which these 
ultimately joined : Pella, Gadara, and Hippos on the 
E. edge of the Jordan valley, and the Lake of Galilee ; 
Dion, Gerasa (modern Jerash), and Philadelphia on or 
near the S, road ; Raphana, somewhere near the central 
road; Kanatha (now Kanawiit, see KmNATH), where 
the central road joins the great trunk road from N. to 
S. at the foot of the Jebel Haurin ; and Damascus, at 
the junction of this road with the northernmost of the 
three roads. All the sites are certain except those of 
Raphana and of Dion. These form the earliest list that 
we have—Pliny's in AN 5 16[:8]. Other cities were 
added. Ptolemy gives eighteen, omitting Raphana, and 
adding other nine, mostly towards Damascus, — Abila,on 
a branch of the Yarmiik 12 m. E. of Gadara; Kanata, 
either the modern Kerak or el-Kuneiyeh in en-Nukra ; 
Kapitolias, probably the modern Beit er-Ras, near 
Irbid ; and some of the Semitic towns incorporated in 
the extension of the Empire in 106,such as Edrei and 
Bosra. Each of these cities held sway over the territory 
in its neighbourhood. Round Hippos was Hippene 
(B/ iii. 31); round Gadara the country of the Gadarenes 
(Mk.5z according to one reading), which, if we can 
judge from the trireme on some Gadarene coins, extended 
to the Lake of Galilee. In the fourth century Jerome 
calls all Gilead the * region of Gerasa.' These suburban 
properties or spheres of influence must have touched 
one another, and the remains of the long aqueduct from 
the centre of Hauran by Edrei to Gadara is one proof 
of how far they extended. The ‘Decapolitan region’ 
(coasts of Decapolis) was, therefore, a wide and solid, 
if loosely defined, territory lying on the E. of the Lake 
of Galilee and stretching across a large part of Gilead. 
Eusebius (OS) defines the Decapolis of the Gospels 
as lying in Perzea round Hippos, Pella, and Gadara. 
Pliny, however, describes it as interpenetrated by the 
Jewish Tetrarchies (4M 516); and in particular the 
territories of Herod Antipas in Galilee and Perzea were 
probably so joined across Jordan as to cut off, from the 
E. Decapolis, the suburban territory of Scythopolis. 
Within this region of Decapolis Hellenism was pre- 
dominant in the time of the ministry of Jesus, and thence 
it flowed out upon Galilee. This is 
proved by a trace or two in the 
Gospels themselves (e.g., the presence of a large herd 
of swine in Gadara), by the ample ruins, still extant, of 
Greek architecture (the most glorious period of which, 
however, was not till the time of the Antonines), and 
especially by the constant communication between the 
Decapolis and the Mediterranean ports and Greece, 
and by the flourishing state of Greek literature in the 
Ten Cities. The Decapolis had, in each city, temples 
to purely Hellenic deities, theatres, amphitheatres, and 
various athletic institutions. Yearly were the maryxpdria 
celebrated— games in which every form of physical 
strength was exhibited. There was a_ vigorous 
municipal life of democratic constitution. Gadara was 
the birthplace or home of Philodémus the Epicurean (a 
contemporary of Cicero), Méleager the epigrammatist, 
Ménippus the satirist, Theodorus the rhetorician (the 
tutor of Tiberius), and others. The Greek writers of 
Damascus are still better known. Gerisa had a school 
famous for its teachers. Besides, the League, being 
largely a commercial union, pushed the Greek methods 
of trade across W. Palestine; the result is seen in the 
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many commercial and travellers’ terms and names for 
objects of trade and human consumption which, in the 
centuries immediately before and after Christ, passed 
from Greek info Hebrew, See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Besides the ancient authorities already cited, see Epiphanius, 
Heres. 297; De Meus, et Pond. 15; Stephanus Byzant. De 

: Urbibus (Basil., 1568, ed. Dindorf, Leps., 1825) 
Literature. especially the art. Pepaca; Reland, Palestina 

198, 203, 506; E. de Saulcy Numismatigue de la 
Terve Sainte, Paris, 18744 Schiir. Hist.’ 3947; GASm, HG 
chap.28 vand various worksof travel in E, Palestine. g¢, A.s, 

DECK (W9)), Ezek.276 RV™&; EV BENCHES. 
See SHIP. 

DEDAN (}77, oftenest AAiAaN [BRADEQ]), a son of 
RAAMAH (see GEOGRAPHY, § 23}, son of Cus, Gen. 
107 (P),or of Jokshan, son of Keturah, Gen.253 (J), 
1 Ch. 132. 

Saday [ADEQL], Se. [NL], dacdan [BDQ], Sapsov [L 1 Ch. 
132], dada, [D], day (T], Kae dav [Q2], wadvay [E], covdaday [B]. 

As the name of a people it also occurs in Is. 2113 
(‘caravans of DEDANITES’ [so RV; AV DEDANIM], in 
connection with the ‘ land of Tema’; dacéav [BKAQ], but 
in Aq. and Sym. dwdave; and in Theod. and Orig. da:é. 
[Q™s-]}, Jer. 2523 (with Tema and Buz), 498 (where it 
is thought of as adjoining Edom), Ezek.2513 (where 
@BAQ reads Stwxdpevor; cp @B®4FL for yp in Lev. 2617; 


Pesh. 23). Ezek. 2720 (with Arabia, Kedar, Sheba, 


and Raamah, as trading with Tyre), 3813 (with Sheba), 
but not 2715 (see RODANIM). These passages (to 
which add Gen.253 1 Ch. 132) all point to Arabia, but 
some to the southern, some to the northern region. 
4 occurs in Min. and Sab. inscriptions (see especially 
Glaser, S£izz¢2397). Probably Dedan was a tribe with 
permanent seats in S. or central Arabia (Glaser, Z¢., 
locates N. of Medina) and trading settlements in the 
NW. F. B. 


DEDICATE, DEDICATION. For Wp, 22d¢des (lit. 
‘to separate,’ more usually rendered ‘ to consecrate,’ 
‘hallow,’ or ‘ sanctify’} see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, 
§1¢ For DN, 2éram, see Ban. 

42n, hanak, 67 KaiNIZEIN, Meansprop. ‘ toinitiate’; 
see CATECHISE, and cp BDB, s.v, Various dedication 
ceremonials are described, mostly in late documents. 

There is the dedication of the temple in 1 K. 81-63 (see v, 63 : 
évexaivicey) || 2 Ch. 52-75 (75 gvexaiveaey), a ‘dedication’ of 
the altar being separately referred to in 2 Ch. 79 (éveatreapov) ; 
that of the altar of the tabernacle is described in Nu. Tie z 
(Po éyxatveoudy) ; that of the walls of Jerusalem as rebuilt by 


Nehemiah in Neh. 1227 #7. (év éyxatvious retxous). No special 
i ouse referred to in 


rite is prescribed for the dedication of a new 
Dt. 205 (évexaivirev).—On the dedication of temple and altar in 
the Maccabean period, see the following article. — The dedication 
or ratification of a covenant with blood, and the dedication or 
inauguration of a new and vital way of access to God are 
alluded to in Heb. 918 (see COVENANT) and Heh. 1020, 

DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE. . On the rsth of 
Chislev of the year x45 of the Seleucid era (=Dec, 
168 3B.c.), during the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a pagan altar was set up on the 
altar of burnt offering at Jerusalem, and on the asth 
of the same month sacrifice was for the first time 
offered upon it (1 Macc. 141-64 2 Macc. 61-11; Jos. 
Ant. xii. 54). Three years afterwards (165 B.c.), 
Judas the Maccabee had recovered Jerusalem and the 
temple. The temple was then cleansed, the altar of 
burnt offering displaced by one entirely new, new 
sacred vessels made, and the temple reconsecrated with 
great festivities. These lasted for eight days, beginning 
on 25th Chislev 148 of the Seleucid era(Dec. 165 B.c.), 
—that is, on the very day on which, three years before, 
the altar had been desecrated (1 Macc. 4 36-39). 

In commemoration of these events, the feast of the 
dedication (n33n (Megilla, iii. 46; Bikkurim, 16; Rosh 
hashana, 13, etc.]; 7b éyxatvia, In. 1022; ai qudpac 
éycavispod rod Ovctagrnplov, 1 Macc. 459; Kadapiocpds 
Tol lepot 2 Macc. 138), lasting eight days from the 25th 
of Chislev, was celebrated ‘with mirth and joy’ (er 


edgpoctyys kal xapas) annually. According to 2 Macc. 
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106 it was observed after the manner of the feast of 
Tabernacles, and in another passage it is even called 
the feast of tabernacles of the month Chislev(juépar 9s 
oxnvornylas rod xacedev, 2 Macc.19). The special and 
distinguishing peculiarity in its celebration was the 
illumination of synagogues and houses. 

At the door of each house one light, at least—inthe case of 
those who could afford the expense, as many lights as there were 
persons in the house —had to be displayed ; on the second day the 
number of lights must be doubled, on the third trebled, and so on. 

Jewish tradition explains the eight-days’ duration of the feast, 
and the custom of displaying lights, by the assertion that Judas 
found only one small cruse of consecrated oil, but that it lasted 
for eight days instead of only for one. 

The probability is that the illumination, like the dura- 
tion and other features of the feast, was taken over from 
the feast of tabernacles andreferred to the relighting of the 
golden candlestick «1 Macc. 450). See CANDLESTICK. 

No mention of this custom of illumination is made in the 
hooks of Maccabees or by Josephos ; the description of the feast 
by Josephus as ‘the feast of lights’ (Pra), however, doubtless 
has reference to them (Ant. xii. 7 7), and his explanation of the 
name as coming from the unexpectedness of the restoration of 
religious freedom to the nation (é« Tod wap’ éAmiSos olpat Tavtyy 
huty pavivas riyy éovalay [sc. rys Opnoxetas]) also may be safely 
taken as having the same reference. In both of the letters pre- 
fixed to 2 Macc. the observance of this feast is urgently pressed 
on the Jews in Egypt (2 Macc. 1918216); it is natural to pre- 
sume that when, in the second of these (on the text of which see 
Ball in Var, Apocrypha), the story of Nehemiah’s miraculous 
discovery of the sacred fire is referred to, the writer saw a parallel 
to it in the relighting of the altar-tire by Judas, and desired to 
associate the commemoration of both events with one feast. 
From the time of year and the employment of lights and green 
branches in the celebration, Wellhausen (//G 210 [3rd ed. 2561) 
conjectures that the feast originally had reterence to the winter 
solstice, and only afterwards came to he associated with the 
events recorded in Maccabees. 

The proper psalm for the Feast of the Dedication is 
Ps. 30; hence its inscription, maz nainyw, wards 
Bois rob éyxatviouod Tob olkov, ‘ Dedication-song of 
the house (temple).’ ; 

See the commentaries on 1 Macc. 459 and Jn. 1022; also 
A. G. Wahner, de sain sive jfesto Encaguiorunt fideo, 
origine nativitatis Christi, 1715; Ochler, in PRE 4 543 
{3rd ed. 725]; Che. OPs. 17, 32 (2, 2473. Nowack, HA (‘94) 
L200 f ; Schiizer, GiV Trent Sih tia! eter ones to literature 
on the post-talmudic feasts. Cp also articles by Krauss and 
Levi in R £7 3124-43, 204-219, 220-231 (94). LB. 


DEEP, THE (Dinh, #46m,- always without art. except 
in Is. 6313 Ps. 1069 ; Ass. ¢idsntu, tdmitu, tamdu, * the 
sea’; aBvocos, in Job 3830 corruptly deeBots [gen.] ; 
in Prov. 827 én’ dvéuwy [2] ; Prov. 828 TAs ba’ obpardy. 
Ecclus. 4323 73} [a8vocorv ; in & Heb. gives mana, & 
atrhy ; but the clause is corrupt]). 

Originally “a7 was feminine; note the phrase 712) Din, 
Gen. 711; Is. 5Lro Am. 74 Ps. 367 and the plur. ending é¢2. 


See also Gen. 4925 (yijs éxovorns mdvra) Dt. 3313 Ezek. 31415. 
But, at first apparently with the plur. form, the original view 


came to he disregarded, and 7d treated as a synonym of D? 


Qplur, ; Ex. 155 [mévz0s] 8 [avn] Ps. 7717 107 26. Sing. ; Ezek. 
4.Jn. 26 Hah. B10 Ps. 428 [not 1046, but cp Ba.], Job 98 14. 
On Dt. 87 see Kén. Syst. 467). 


See ABYSS, DRAGON, end. 


DEER, FALLOW (WoT), Dt.1l45 1K.423 [513] 
AV; see ROE, 4. 


DEFILE, DEFILEMENT (S130), Lev.1824f. See 
Common, and cp CLEAN, § 14. 


DEGREE occurs in a passage of some interest with 
reference to early church offices. What is the ‘good 
degree’ (AV) or rather, ‘ gdod standing’ (KV) which is 
assured to those who have ‘served well as deacons’? 
Babpds xadds isthe phrase. According to Hort(Chr. Zecl. 
202) it means the vantage-ground of influence and moral 
authority won by theexcellent discharge ofdiaconal duties. 
Theodoret, de Wette, etc., however, find a reference 
to a divine reward at the great judgment ; whilst Jerome 
and other Fathers, Baur, Holtzmann, and von Soden 
think it is promotion to the episcopate that is intended. 
Observe that the qualities required of an éwigxomes in 
vv, 2-7 are analogous to those required of a deacon. 

On ‘songs of degrees’ (a purely conventional rendering) see 
Psatms; on the ‘ degrees’ of 2 K. 209 (=Is. 388), see Dian, 
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DEHAVITES, RV Dehaites (8197, Kt., but S07, 
Kr.; Aayatol [A], -A1o1 LL], but A omits ‘ Elamites'), 
generally regarded as one of the peoples represented in 
Samaria among the colonists of ASNAPPER (Ezra49). 
They stand apparently between the Susanchites (Susi- 
anians) and the Elamites. No plausible identification 
has yet been offered (see Schr. A_4 7 376, 616). 

The reason is plain, as soon as it is mentioned. If we point, 
with G. Hoffmann (ZA 254), 8177, and take this with the follow- 
ing word N%D2Y, we shall get the phrase "that is, Elamites’ (GB 
already has of eigty Aaatot) : which is an explanatory gloss on 
the preceding word ‘ Susanchites. So Marti, Gram. der 626. 
siram. Spr. 40%. 


DEKAR (7}29), 1 K. 49 AV; RV BEN-DEICER, AV™8- 
BEN-DEKAR (¢.¥.). 


DELAIAH ams, mx, perhaps 'God hath drawn 
out,’ § 30; Aadata [NA]; -ac [BQL], some compare 
AeAalactaptoc in Jos. ¢. Ag. 118, which is more 
correctly given by Niese as AeacTapToc). 

x. Son of Shemaiah, a prince of Jehoiakim's court 5 Jer. 36 
(@ 43) 12, dadiag [NX], -Aeag [A]); 25 (-Aaeoa [NCC mg, sup.], 
yododcas [BA 7). : 

2, Head of one of the priestly courses ; 1 Ch. 2418 (Saraca 
[L], e8aAdAat v.77 [B]). 

3. (AV DavataH), a descendant of Zerubhahel (-Aaae [B], 
-Aga{L]), 1 Ch. 324. 

4. The B’ne Delaiah were a post-exilic family who were un- 
able to prove their pedigree; Ezra260 (Aayea [B], SadAaca [L]) 
= Neh. Poot rea [B])o= D ALAN, 1Esd. 537(acay [B)], Gahay [A)). 

5. Father of Shemaiah (-hsa[B], -AAacas [L]), Neh. 610. 


DELILAH (A054, ‘delicate?’ § 67; AaALeliAa 


[BAL] ; Wudy, DALILAH), Judg.16 4-20. Whether the 
name has, like SAMSON [g.¥.], any mythological connec- 
tion we cannot at present say. Delilah dwelt in the vale 
of SoREK (g.v.), and we may presume that the tradition 
regarded her as a Philistine. Her temporary relation 
to the Philistine princes hardly warrants us in calling 
her a ‘political agent’ (Smith's DBP sv.) See 
SAMSON. 


DELIVERER, THE (o pyomenoc [Ti. WH)]) 
Rom. 11 26 || Is. 59.20 (bss); see GOEL. 


DELUGE. Postponing the various interesting ques- 
tions, as well of comparative folk-lore (§§ 18-20) as of 
biblical theology (§§ 10 #% 17), which are connected 
with the title of this article, let us confine ourselves at 

+... present to the velation between the 

ap Sag Hebrew Flood-story and that of Baby- 
* fonia. Of all the parallel traditions of 

a deluge the Babylonian is undeniably the most import- 
ant, because the points of contact between it and the 
Hebrew story are so striking that the view of the de- 
pendence of one of the two on the other is directly 
suggested even to the most cautious of students. The 
account in the Berossian excerpts will be referred to below 
(see € 16); but we may state here that the genuine 
Babylonian character of the Berossian story has, since 
1872, been raised above all doubt by George Smiths 
discovery, in the remains of the libraryof ASur-bani-pal, 
of a copy of a very ancient cuneiform Deluge-story 


derived, it would seem, from the city of Surippak 

in Babylonia, and by a more recent discovery by Scheil 

§ 6). The former story fills the first 

Gillean ef {8% columns of the eleventh tablet of the 

8 "epic of Gilgame3,1 a cycle of legends to 

which, in studying the early narratives of Genesis, we 
have so frequently to refer (see, ¢.g., CAINITES, § 6). 

A paraphrase of its contents is all that we can give 
here : translations of recent date and critical in character 
will be foundin KA 7) 55 7 (by Paul Haupt); Jensen's 
Kosm, 367 ff ; A. Jeremias's ledubar-Nimrod, 32 fF; 
Muss-Arnolt's essay in Bibi, World, 3109 fF ('94); 


1 [The exploits of this hero are celebrated in the twelve chants 
or lays of the epic. The text of the Deluge-story was published 
in 4 R (ast ed. 50,4, 2nd ed. 43%) and most recently by Haupt, 
Das Bab, Nimrodepos, 95-150 (91). 
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and Gunkel’s Schégf. 423 7. (by H. Zimmern).! The 
gods, more especially Bel, wroth at the sins of men, 
determine to bring upon them a judgment consisting in 
a great all-destroying flood. One of the gods, however, 
namely Ea, selects a favoured man, named Par(?)- 
napi8ti,? of the city of Surippak, for deliverance. This 
is the Xisuthrus of Bérdssus, and be it observed that the 
name Xisuthrus is found, in all probability, by transpos- 
ing the two component parts of Atra-hasis-—z.e., ‘the 
very wise,' or, still better perhaps (so Haupt), ‘ the very 
pious'—one designation of the hero of the cuneiform 
account. Par(?)-napi&ti is in adream acquainted by Ea 
with the purpose of the gods, and commanded to build 
a ship (edéppz, cp Arain. NEON), the form of which is 
prescribed, as a means of saving his life, and to take 
with him into it 'seeds of life of all kinds' (2 25). 
Accordingly, the ship is built; its dimensions? are 
given with great precision by the poet, who mentions 
that it w-as coated within and without with bitumen 
(2upru), and that cells were made in it. Into this vessel 
Par(?)-napi&ti brings gold and silver and ‘ seeds of life of 
all kinds,' besides his family and servants, beasts of the 
field, and wild beasts of the field (22. 84). Shortly 
before the Flood, the beginning of which is made known 
to him by a special sign, Par(?)-napisti himself enters the 
ship and bars the door, while his steersman, named 
Puzur-Bél, takes over the direction of the vessel (2 94). 
Upon this the deluge begins : it is thought of as an 
unloosing of all the elemental powers, torrents of rain, 
storm and tempest; together with thick darkness. The 
waters rise higher and higher, till the whole land be- 
comes a sea ; all men and animals, except those in the 
ship, perish. Six days and nights the flood rages; on 
the seventh day acalm setsin. Then Par(?)-napisti opens 
the air-hole 2 136; nappasu=nanpasu, cp wp), and 
sees the widespread ruin. At the same time land 
emerges, and the ship grounds on the mountain of 
Nisir (2 241).4 After seven days more Par(?)-napi&ti 
sends out successively a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 
The dove and the swallow, finding no place of rest, 
return to the ship; but the raven is seen no more. 
Upon this P&r(?}-napisti clears the ship and offers a 
sacrifice on the summit of the mountain. ‘The gods 
smelt the savour, the gods smelt the sweet savour. The 
gods gathered like flies about the sacrificer' (ZZ. 160- 
162). As for Bel, however, he is at first displeased at 
the deliverance of Par(?)-napiSti and his household; but 
on the representations of Ea,® who points out the rash- 
ness of his act in causing a universal deluge, and 
recommends the sending of wild animals, famine, and 
pestilence, as a more fitting mode of punishing human 
sins, Bel becomes reconciled to the escape of Par(?)- 
napisti, and even gives him and his wife a share of the 
divine nature, and causes them to dwell ‘ afar off, at the 
mouth of the rivers’ 4 (22. 199-205). 

Before attempting to expiain this Deluge-story, and 
comparing it with the corresponding Hebrew account, 
we must consider the position which it occupies in Baby- 
lonian literature. It stands at present, as we have seen, 
in close connection with other traditional stories, and 
particularly with the cycle of GilgameS-legends. The 
hero, GilgameS, who, after his various adventures, is 
visited with a sore disease, sets out on the way to his 


1 The references here given to lines of the Deluge-story accord 
with Zimmern's numeration. 

2 [Cp §x5 2 The reading of the first part of the name 
is uncertain ; Par-napi&ti (‘sprout, or,offspring, of life’), Sit- 
napigti (‘the escaped one’), Sama§-napiSti (‘sun of life’), Om- 
napisti (‘day of life’), and Nith-napiStt (see NoaH) have found 
their respective supporters. ] : 

3 [See Haupt, Amer. Journ. of Phil, 9 419.) 

4 On the land and mountains of Nisir, cp Annals of A¥ur- 
nasir-pal, 233-39(RPR) 2x50 Ff). They were situated between 
the 7 ig ris and he Lowe Zab, be 7een 3 ° and 36° N, lat. (Del. 
Par. 5} 

5 [Jit a ses > 
Bal and that of Ea.} 

8 [See below § 15 (end), 2 





traces ofa Hi between the it of 


for a legendary ¢ § x4 
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ancestor Par(?)-napi&ti, whose dwelling is remote from 
that of all other men, beyond the river of death (cp 
CAINITES, § 6, ENOCH, § 2). From this fortunate 
possessor of eternal life, GilgameS hopes to learn how to 
obtain, not only the cure of his disease, hut also the same 
supreme felicity. Par(?)-napisti answers by a detailed 
description of the Deluge, in which he was himself so 
prominent a figure, and at the end of which he was 
admitted to the life of the gods. Obviously, the present 
connection of the Deluge-story with the Gilgameé-tradi- 
tion is secondary in character, and it becomes all the 
more reasonable to maintain that the Hebrew Deluge- 
story too has only an artificial connection with the frame- 
work in which it now stands. Noah may originally 
have had no more connection with Nimrod than Par(?)- 
napi&ti with GilgameS (see NIMROD, NOAH). 

The secondary character of the present connection of 
the Babylonian Deluge-story being granted, can we 

. venture to indicate a more original connec- 
3. Hint from tion? According to Bérdssus,} Xisuthrus 

Bérdssus. (the hero of the Deluge) was the last of 
the ten primitive Babylonian kings, whose immensely 
long lives so forcibly remind us of those ascribed to the 
antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis, and, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out,? are closely related to the theory 
of an artificially-calculatedcosmic year. The Berossian 
cosmic year had the enormous duration of 518,400 
ordinary years, and each of its twelve months consisted 
of 12 sari—z.e., (12 X 3600), 43,200 ordinary years. 
According to this system, ten cosmic months are equiva- 
lent to 432,000 years, and this is exactly the number of 
the years assigned by Bérdssus to the ten antediluvian 
Babylonian kings (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 4, end). The 
theory of the Babylonians appears to have been that 
these ten primitive kings reigned during the first ten 
cosmic months of the great cosmic year (each king for 
a cosmic month), and that the Deluge fell at the end of 
the tenth month. Now, the eleventh month was for 
the Babylonians (who began the year with the vernal 
equinox) the time from the middle of January to the 
middle of February —in other words, the middle of the 
rainy or winter season. 

It is also to the winter season that the position of 
the or in the Gilgame3-epic points— 
more particularly to the eleventh month 
d Sebat (Jan.-Feb,). For, as Sir Henry 
Rawlinson saw. the twelve tablets of 
the adventures of GilgameS stand in relation to the 
passage of the sun-god through the twelve months of 
the year, and the principal event on every tablet has its 
analogue in the corresponding one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which, as is now certainly known, had 
their origin in Babylonia. Now, it is the eleventh tablet 
that contains the Deluge-story, and the eleventh 
zodiacal sign is Aquarius. The conclusion is obvious. 
Lastly, it is also probable that the Assyrian name of the 
eleventh month, Sabatu (probably ‘destruction '), and 
its ideographic designation as * (month of the) curse of 
rain,' both have reference to the Deluge. Clearly the 
connection of the Deluge-story with the story of the ten 
primitive kings is much more close and original than its 
present connection with the GilgameS-legends. The 
fixing of the great catastrophe in the eleventh month is 
a fact of importance with reference to the question, 
which will shortly (§ 8) claim to be answered : Has the 
Deluge-story a historical kernel, or is it simply and 
entirely a nature-myth? 

The elaborate account in the GilgameS-epic is not 
the only cuneiform record of the Babylonian Deluge- 

Peiser has published (ZA 4369 f. 

ah ERS} a mythological text, with a map, 
giving a primitive picture of Baby- 
lonia at the time of the Deluge under 


4, Coo epic.” 


sali 
“ass Beiser)” 


1 For the Berossian story, see below, § 16, 
2 See especially Marcus v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs und 
Babels (57), 237. 
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Par(?)-napisti. The text is very fragmentary; but 
as far as it can, with the help of the map, be under- 
stood, this is the notion of the Flood which it suggests. 
— The Persian Gulf was conceived of as encompassing 
Babylonia, and round about this ocean lay seven islands. 
The mountain of the Deluge was due north of Babylon, 
but still within the tract enclosed by the ocean. It is 
noteworthy that the time of the Deluge is apparently 
designated in this text—'the year of the great serpent.’ 
[Further, among the tablets in the Constantinople 
museum Scheil has recently discovered a mutilated frag- 
sy, Ment of a new Deluge-story, containing 
pane part of columnszf. 7f. In the twelfth line 
agment. Cccurs the word &ibz¥ (' effaced’), which, 
according to Scheil, suggests that our tablet is but a 
copy of a much older original which had been injured. 
The date of the tablet itself, however, is sufficiently 
ancient : 'month of Sebat, day 28, the year in which 
Ammi-zaduga built the fortress of Ammi-zaduga. at the 
mouth of the Euphrates'— not much later than 2140 
B.c. By whom the story is told, is not evident. The 
complaints of mankind are spoken of first : the god 
Ramman appears to be angry with them. Thereupon 
a god pronounces sentence upon mankind; reference 
is made to a destroying rain-storm. In the seventh 
column the god Ea speaks. He expostulates with the 
other god for wishing to destroy men. Some men at 
least, Ea will save; ‘let them come into [the vessel . . 1, 
. the oar (?). .. let him come... let him bring 
. . let him ....’ That the great Deluge is re- 
ferred to is now clear: the occurrence of the word 
abubu must dispel all doubt. In the eighth column 
only two lines are complete; but these contain a refer- 
ence to Atra-basis (Xisuthrus), who is introduced 
speaking ‘ to his lord'— Le., to the god who has proved 
himself a friend to the human race. The name of the 
scribe suggests to Scheil that this version of the Deluge- 
story is that which was current in the city of Sippar! 
(see § 16). ] 


We have also a list of royal names which bears the in- 


scription, 'These are the postdiluvian kings of Babylon,' 
thus implicitly confirming the Berossian 
7. Other between kings before and 


references. gindectiqa, the Deluge (cp COT 161). 
The word here used for Deluge is aé#u (cp below, § 13), 
which elsewhere is of frequent occurrence,” the Deluge 
being referred to as an event of hoary antiquity—e.g., 
when it is said of old inscriptions that they go back to 
the time before the Deluge (aé#5u). See TEL-ABIB. 

We have now to take up the question, What was 
prgbably the true origin of this Babylonian Deluge- 
story, looking at it by itself, without 
comparing the Hebrew records? The 
first thing that strikes us is the harmony 
between the narrative and-the local conditions of Baby- 
lonia, which justifies us in regarding that country as the 
native place of the story. It is more difficult to deter- 
mine whether any real historical event lies at the founda- 
tion of the narrative, or whether we have to do witha 
mere myth. In itself it would, of course, not be incon- 
ceivable that in days of yore an unusually extensive 
flood from the Persian Gulf, combined with continuous 
rain, hurst upon the Babylonian lowlands, and destroyed 
countless human lives; that a dim tradition of this event 
was preserved; and that the Babylonian Deluge-story 
was a last deposit produced by this genuine occurrence. 
Judging, however, from what is known of the growth of 
myths and legends, especially among the Babylonians, 


‘Origin of 
Deluge-story. 


1 The reason is that one element in the name of the scribe is 
Aya (Aa). Now it was chiefly at Sippar that the goddess Aya 
was honoured in conjunction with Samak (the sun- god): her name 
was borne by the inhabitants.’ Scheil, 'Notes d’épigraphie et 
tole eichetlons anes: Tirage& part du Recueil de travaux,’ 
etc., vol. xx. 

2 [Abubu, * £97 is alsoused as a title for the god Marduk's 
weapon in the Creation-story, Tab. iv. 49, and King H Hammu-rabi 
calls himself ¢#6 tufuseatine, ‘tempest of battles,’ KB 3a115.] 
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we think that this is far from probable. The entire 
character of the narrative, and the connection with other 
myths indicated above, are much more favourable to 
the view that we have to do, not with a legend based 
upon facts, but with a myth which has assumed the form 
of a history (cp below, col. 1063, note 3). The colouring 
may have been partly supplied by the cyclones which, 
in an alluvial country like Babylonia, frequently make 
their appearance from the sea; but the origin of this 
myth will have to be sought in quite another direction. 
We noticed above that the great catastrophe is placed 
by the Babylonians in the middle of the winter season, 
in the eleventh month! (Sebat=Jan.-Feb.), which was 
regarded as specially the time of storms, and had for its 
patron the rain-god and storm-god Ramman. To the 
present writer it seems most probable that the Deluge- 
story was originally a nature-myth, representing the 
phenomena of winter, which in Babylonia especially is 
a time of rain. The hero rescued in the ship must 
originally have been the stn-god.2__ Thus, the Deluge 
and the deliverance of Par(?)-napi&ti are ultimately but a 
variant to the Babylonian Creation-myth (see CREATION, 
§ 2 7). Now we can understand the very peculiar 
designation of the Deluge-period mentioned already. 
The ‘great serpent’ is no other than the personified 
ocean, which on the old Babylonian map (see above, § 
5) encircles Babylonia, just as "leviathan the wreathed 
serpent’ (Is. 27 z) is the world-encircling ocean personified 
as a serpent :4 it is the same monster that is a central 
figure in the Creation-story. 
The question as to the relation of the Babylonian to 
the Hebrew Deluge-story can now be satisfactorily 
answered. If, as we believe, the 
9. Of Hebrew former had its origin in Babylonia, 
story. and ,isfundamentally a myth of winter 
and the sun-god, the Hebrew story must have been 
borrowed from the Babylonian. In this case, Dillmann's 
theory of a common Semitic'tradition, which developed 
among the Hebrews in one way, and among the 
Babylonians in another, is once more put out of court 
(see CREATION, § 4). H. Z. 
The Israelitish story of the submergence of the earth 
(z.e.¢ of the part known to the narrators) by a Deluge is 
found in the Book of Genesis (65-919 
10. y eens: in two forms, belonging eee 
on on Jy, to Jz and to P, which have been welded 
together (see GENESIS, § 8). 'There are also allusions 
to the story (all late) in Ezek. 1414 20 Is. 549 Ps.29 10 
Is. 245 18 Job 2213 7. (7). It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the two forms of the tradition in Genesisare 
really independent; it may be that, as in the case of the 
Creation-story (see CREATION, § 12), P has only given a 
somewhat different setting to data which he has derived 
fromJ,- It is no objection to this view that P s account is 
longer and in some respects less fragmentary than that of 
g- Theeditor (oreditors)naturally preferred the former, 
cause Ps work was systematically adopted as the 
framework of the combined historical narrative. The 
three principal points in which P is fuller than J, are 
(1)the announcement of the coming deluge to Noah, 
and the command to build an ark (or chest), the 
measurements of which are prescribed; (2) the notice 
of the place where the ark grounded; and (3) the 
appointment of the rainbow as the sign of the covenant 
between God and man. On all these points, we may 


1 The fragments of Bérdssus mention Daisius (May-June) 
as the month of the Deluge. This notice is suspicious on 
several grounds. The writer who excerpted Bérdssus probably 
identified the eighth Babylonian month Arah-samna= MarheSwan 
(5 Oct. Nov.) with the eighth Syro-Macedonian month Daisius. 

he biblical recensionalsomakes the Deluge begin in Marhe$w: 
On this view, both Bérdssus and the OT placed the beginning 
of the Deluge early in the winter, rstead OF in the middle of 
that season—aneasily intelligible variant. 

2 [The same view is given in Che,’s art. 
See below.] 

3 Gunkel, Scké#4f. 46. See BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN, § 
3(/), SERPENT, § 3(/)- 






‘Deluge, £B(). 
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safely presume, information was given in the original 
Jz. ‘To suppose that the latter began with the words, 
“And Yahwé said to Noah, Go thou with all thy house 
into the ark,' would be absurd, and Budde seems to be 
right in supposing that the measurements of the ark 
in Gen.71g come from Jy, who on his side may have 
derived them from some form of the Babylonian myth 
(cp GOPHER-WOOD). Budde has also made it probable 
that Jz gave a statement as to the resting-place of the 
ark, which he placed among the mountains E. of Ur- 
Kasdim. P knew that there were higher mountains 
than these in the N., and transferred the locality to 
ARARAT (¢.v., § 3); though it is probable that he had 
the support of the later Babylonian tradition (cp 
BérGssus). 

Nor need we doubt that the episode of the rainbow 

also was told by J,, to whose delicate iinagination it 
: would be in a high degree congenial. It 
11. Rainbow is true, there nothing like: it in the 
episode. Deluge-story given in the Gilgames-epic ; 
but we do not know all the-variants of the Babylonian 
myth. Most probably, however, Jz may claim the 
honour of having invented this exquisite sign of the 
covenant. The covenant is distinctly Israelitish, and 
the sign should be Israelitish too. A probable point of 
contact for the rainbow episode is suggested by these 
words of the Babylonia poet (2 92-102, Jensen) : 
‘A dark cloud came up from the foundation of heaven ; 
Ramméan (thestorm-god) thundered therein. . . . The 
noise of Ramméan penetrated to heaven; it turned all 
brightness into obscurity.' The flashes of lightning are 
the storm-god's arrows (Ps.763 [4] 7848 Hab. 3:2), 
and when the storm ceases, the god lays aside his bow 
(this is said, e.g., of the god Indra, after his battle with 
the demons). If the Hebrew story in its original form 
referred to the thundering of Yahwé, we can well 
believe that when J, appended the account of the 
covenant he said to himself that the bow which Yahwé 
had laid aside could be no other than the rainbow. 
There is, at any rate, no exact mythic parallel elsewhere 
to the use made of the rainbow in Gen. 9 12-17. 

There are also other points of difference between Jy 
and P. (a)The latter is without the vivid details of 
the sending out of the birds (Gen. 86-z2, 
J,) ; such a prosaic writer would probably 
think these superfluous. (4) A more 
important point is P’s non-recognition of the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals (Gen.72 8 J,}, and 
his not mentioning the sacrifice which, according to Jy 
(Gen. 820), Noah offered after leaving the ark. The 
cause of these deviations of P is obvious. His historical 
theory of the origin of the cultus imposed on him the 
necessity of harmonising the tradition with it. 

{c) Not less remarkable is the difference between Jy 
and P as to the duration of the Deluge. According to 
Je, seven days elapsed after the command to Noah to 
enter the ark; then the rain-storm ! came, and it lasted 
forty days and forty nights; then in three times seven 
days the waters disappeared. The computation of P 
gives more occasion to debate. 


It is stated in MT (711) that the deluge began on the seven- 
teenth of the second month, and that on the twenty-seventh of 
the second month in the following year the earth was dry (8 14). 
If this is correct, the flood lasted 1 year 11 days; 2.e., if the 
lunar year forms the basis of the computation,, 354-+-11' days 
which make a solar year. This looks very much like an editorial 
correction; the flood really lasted a lunar year. @, however, 
reads in 71x twenty-seventh' (@ADEL) instead of ‘ seventeenth.’ 
In this case the solar year would be meant,, and the duration of 
the deluge (365 days) would be the same as that of the life of 
Enoch (365 years). We also learn that ‘the waters prevailed 
on the earth 150 days' (7 24cp 83). This ought to be equal to 


12 Da 
deviations. 











1 Cp Ps. 2910. P (7112) ascribes the deluge partly to rain,, 
partly to the breaking up of the ‘fountains of the great deep 
G@.e., of the waters under the earth, cp Gen.4925). This 
approaches more nearly to the Babylonian account, which 
speaks of the sea as being driven on the land by a hurricane. 

ossibly Jo, in its original form. made some reference to the sea 
or to the subterranean waters. 

% On P'syear cp also YEAR. 
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five months (711 84). But 150 days are more than five lunar 
Months, it 1s clear that solar months must be meant (ses, 
however, Di. Gen. 129, and his dissertation on the Calendar, 
Monatsber. der Berl, Akad., 1881, pp. 930, 3 Bacon, ‘Chron- 
ology of the Account of the Flood in P,’ Hebraica, 8 (92) 
79-88; Nowack, HA 2220). 


We are thus enabled to some extent to reconstruct 
the Deluge-story of J,. No doubt some archaic incidents 
Ie have been lost, but P has preserved three 

13., a of the most important details which were 
narrative. found in the earlier narrative, though he 
has moved the Mountain of the Ark northwards. He 
has also retained ‘339 (karaKxAvopés), J_'s term for the 


Deluge :1 outside of Jy and P in the Deluge-story, the 
term occurs only in Ps. 2910 (post-exilic), and in Geu. 
6177 6 aneditor has glossed it by the word mp ‘ waters’ ; 


also 38, * chest’? (x:Bwrds, Vg. arca), used elsewhere 
only of Moses’ ark of Nile-reeds (Ex. 235, O[e]:Bis 
[BAF] #487 [L]), and we may presume that the words 
spi (see GOPHER-WOOD) and spp3 ‘bitumen,’ both 
occurring in 614 and nowhere else, were retained from 
the lost narrative of J,. 
But what of J,? Did his narrative of the origin of 
man contain any Deluge-story? No—at any rate, if 
the theory ably propounded by Budde 
14, J, had no ‘ te Aareaeive contained 
Deluge-story. beacsapted-4 yaa 16b-24 61 f. 4 Q20-27 
(buton vw. 27 see JAPHETH) 111-8 : itincluded no Deluge- 
story. In this record Noah appears as the first agri- 
culturist, and the inventor of wine. A corruption of 
the text, and perhaps editorial convenience, led to his 
identification with the hero of the Deluge, who (it is 
held) had originally the name of Enoch, but had now to 
take that of Noah in exchange (see NOAH). We need 
not, however, suppose that the Deluge-myth was un- 
known to the Israelites before Jz wrote. It is in reality 
a pendant to the Creation-story : we should naturally 
have expected both stories to reach the Israelites at the 
same time. We have, indeed, no direct evidence of 
this ; but the expression )yy~99 has a very archaic appear- 


ance. At one time 5325 must have had a meaning in 
Hebrew, and that time must have been long anterior 
to Jy. But the Deluge-myth, like the companion-story 
which underlies Gent 1, did not, it seems, take a firm 
hold on the Israelitish people : when J,, or (more prob- 
ably) the earlier writer from whom he draws, shaped 
his story, the Deluge-myth had passed out of mind, and 
needed to be revived by the help of some one acquainted 


with cuneiform documents (cp CREATION, § 117). (a) 


Of the earliest Israelitish Deluge-myth 
2 and of its Canaanitish original we know 
sbhitihenn.- pee 
nothi (6) Lucian (160A.D.), laugh- 
stories lost, AethiPais sleeve, gives the Syrian Flood- 
story of his day ;4 but it has been partly Hellenised, and 
probably Judaised (a ‘great box or chest,’ Adpra£, is 
spoken of), and we can lay no stress upon it. Its origin 
was no doubt Babylonian. ‘ Most people,’ says Lucian, 
‘relate that the founder of the temple (of Hierapolis) 
was Deucalion-Sisythes.’ (c)The Phoenician version of 
the myth, if there ever was one, has perished.> (d)The 

L bap, ‘destruction’ thence ‘deluge’ from Bab,-ass, 2abalu, 
‘to destroy’; cp o°S*53, n*>p9, a softened form of p»543, Gen.64 
Nu.1333. The word was chosen probably as a synonym for 
Bab,-ass. ababe (deluge), on account of the assonance, when the 
Bab. Deluge myn first became naturalised in Canaan, On the 
etym. cp Frd, Del. Par. 136; Haupt, in K_A7@} 66; Cheyne, 
Psalms(), 380, Hebraica, 31753; Jensen, #xf. Times, 9 (98) 
284 (derives from mB, ‘to rain’ (against which see Del. Gezesés 
[87] 172, and cp Konig, Lekrgd. 2153). On the form of the 
Syriac loan-word méyead, cp Kénig, 1495. Such a notable 
mythological word as aé#« was certain to be naturalised in 
Canaan in some form (cp BELIAL). 

a 3am may be of Egyptian, but can scarcely be of Bah. 
origin, as Jensen (ZA 4273 f) represents. The word feditim 
in the phrase inn e&iffi febttim is most naturally connectec 
with »/yay. 

% Cp'£zfr7 in the parallel passage in the GilgameS-epic. 

4 De Dea Syra, chap. 12.7.5 cp Jos. Ant. i, 36. 

5 Gruppe’s opposite view (ZATW 9 135 & [’89]) is unsatis 
factory. 
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Arabs, like the Egyptians,+ certainly never had any, 
hough the legendary el-Hidr (see col. 1064, n. 1); who 
n the Alexander-legend conducts the hero to the waters 
of life, and in the Koran, according to the commentators 
Sur. 1859), is found by Moses ‘at the confluence of 
wo seas (rivers?),” may be a reflection of Par-napi&ti, or 
‘ather Hasis-atra (from a shortened form of which el-~ 
didr may be derived). 

Outside of Babylonia, therefore, the only extant 
Semitic tradition is that of Jg and P. This is obviously 
yased on the Babylonian myth, for the substitution of a 
chest’ for a ‘ship’ is due either to reflection or to a 
‘confusion between two Babylonian words, and in any 
vase not to independent tradition. J,’s account is the 
ypical one; Ps statements as to the length of Enoch’s 
ife and the duration of the Deluge seem to rest on 
Jewish Aggada. 

The typical Babylonian myth is that in the GilgameS- 
spic (see above), which appears to be the local tradition 
of the city of Surippak (see Frd. Del. 
Par. 224; Jensen, Kosmol. 387); but 
the variant discovered by Peiser® (§ 5), 
and the much fuller one transmitted by Bérdssus,? also 
are valuable. The Babylonian king, Xisuthrus, is the 
hero of the Berossian Deluge-story ; in this way Bérdssus 
disguised the name of Atra-hasis, transposing the two 
parts of the name or title.4 Xisuthrus, he says, was 
accompanied on board the ship («xdgos, wAotov, vais) by 
wife, children, friends, and steersman, and took with 
him quadrupeds and birds. He was ordered to turn 
the course of his vessel ‘ towards the gods.’ How long 
the flood lasted we are not told. When it went down, 
he sent out birds three’ times; the third time the birds 
did not return. Then he discovered that the ship 
had grounded ‘on a certain mountain.” With wife, 
daughter, and steersman, he disembarked, erected an 
altar, sacrificed, and then passed out of sight with his 
companions. Those who remained heard a voice which 
announced that Xisuthrus had been taken to be with 
the gods as areward for his piety; also that the land 
in which they were was Armenia (cp Gen. 84 P). They 
were, further, commanded to dig up the sacred books 
which Xisuthrus, before embarking, had buried at Sis- 
para to transmit them to mankind. This form of the 
story was, therefore, the local tradition of the ancient city 
of Sippar, on the left bank of the Euphrates (the Adz 
Habba of to-day). We may plausibly assume that the 
fragment discovered by Scheil (see § 6) also belonged to 
the story current at Sippar. Here, however, we find, 
only Atra-hasis as the name of the hero of the 
Deluge. This name, however, is perhaps to be regarded 
rather as a title than as a personal name. 

The epic narrative fills np the lacuna in the Berossian 
story. It presupposes a division of the period of the 

:, Deluge into an (at present) uncertain 

17. The Epic, suiniben of weeks. The same predilec- 

Jz, and tion for the number seven is visible in 

Gen.523.  J,’s account (see Gen.724 8 [6]1012). 
Similarly the epic agrees more definitely than Béréssus 
with J, in its notice respecting the birds. Seven days 
after the calming of the waters, Par-napiSti sends out 
first a dove, then a swallow, then a raven. J, less 
naturally puts the raven before the dove : probably he 
did not draw directly from a Babylonian source (see 
above, § x1, end; § 14, end). The other details of 
the Deluge have been simplified by J, (or his prede- 


16. Berossian 
variant. 


1 There is no Egyptian Flood-myth. It is hardly allowable 
to quote the myth of the Destruction of Man (see Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 164-168) as a ‘dry deluge-myth,’ for the story has 
a ritual purpose. 

2 Cp Jeremias, Jedubar-Nimrod, 36 f 

3 See Miller, Fragm. Histor, Griec, 2301 (Eus. Chron., ed. 
Schine, 119 f), and cp Eus. Prep. Hv. 9 12 (Abydenus) 
where the hero’s name is Sisithrus, Lucian (see above, § 13 (A)) 
had heard the name Sisythes. 

4 Probably, according to Haupt, the adverbial accusative a#ra 
was affixed in the later period of the language (Prec. of Amer. 
Or. Soc., March 1894). 
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cessor). The rather grotesque polytheistic setting has 
disappeared : P, who retained the plural form (‘ Let us 
make man'} in Gen. 126, found nothing corresponding 
to this in the old Deluge-story. In Gen. 821 (‘And 
Yahwé smelled the sweet savour’) we find a reminiscence 
of the mythic description in the epic (see above, § 2}; 
but the most startling part of the description has 
vanished. The cause assigned to the Deluge is nobler 
in Ja (P)than in the epic. In the latter (4 168-175) 
Ea reproaches Bél with having punished the innocent 
with the guilty : the offence consisted, it appears, in the 
neglect of the accustomed sacrifices to the gods.! In 
J_ (P),on the other hand, no special stress is laid on 
sacrifices, and no limitation is made to the sweeping de- 
claration that «the earth is filled with violence’ (Gen. 
613), whilst the injunction laid upon the survivors after the 
Deluge is not that they should be ‘reverent’ in aritual 
sense, but that they should not deface the image of God 
by shedding man's blood (Gen. 96). The close of the epic 
narrative, however, redeems the character of the poet, 
and irresistibly suggests the theory, supported elsewhere, 
that ‘ Noah’ should rather be ‘Enoch.’ It was for the 
children of the Hebrew Xisuthrus to re-found a human 
race of finer quality than that which had perished. 
Xisuthrus himself was too great and good a man to 
encounter once more the ordinary trials of humanity. 
Atra-hasis was transported to the earthly Paradise, ‘ afar 
off at the mouth of the rivers? (the Euphrates and the 
Tigris).'. The Hebrew Xisuthrus, like his model in the 
Berossian account, 'was not (=disappeared), for God 
had taken him’ (Gen. 524). 

Both Béréssus and the priestly writer represent a period 

later than ASur-bani-pal’s epic. The earthly Paradise 
«2. was no doubt the original home of the 
pete translated Xisuthrus, though we cannot 
evher-myta. suppose that it was always placed ‘ at 
the mouth of the rivers’ : mythic geography is notori- 
ously fluctuating. The earliest location of Paradise was 
on the slopes of the mysterious mythic mountain which 
reached upward to the sky (cp CHERUB, i. § 7). When 
the ides of an earthly Paradise had worn out, men 
thought of Xisuthrus as in heaven, and this is really 
more in accord with the earliest form of the myth. 
For, though the theory offered above by Zimmern (§ 8) 
probably does embody the interpretation of the most 
cultured Babylonian priests, we can hardly regard it 
as a complete explanation. It is more like the after- 
thought of a semi-philosophic age than like the sponta- 
neous imagination of primitive men. There would be 
more plausibility in the notion that some definite his- 
torical catastrophe lies at the root of the story, if we 
could only believe. that tradition could preserve so 
remote an occurrence. The truth is that a definite 
occurrence does lie at the root of the story : only, it 
is an imaginary, not a historical occurrence. 

The Deluge-myth in Babylonia and elsewhere seems 
to have grown out of an archaic ether-myth, akin to 
that prevalent in Egypt. Originally the sun was im- 
agined as a man voyaging on a boat in the heavenly 
ocean. When this story had been told and retold a 
long time, rationalism suggested that the sea was not 
in heaven but on earth, and observation of the damage 
wrought in winter by incessant rains and the inundations 
of great rivers suggested the introduction of correspond- 
ing details into the new earthly Deluge-myth. This 
theory is supported by the Polynesian Deluge-myths 
collected by Gerland,? the origin of which is still plainly 
visible. In these, the sun and the moon were imagined 
sometimes as peaks emerging out of a flood, sometimes 

1 Throughout the epic-story the sacrificial interest is pro- 
minent. Bérdssus, too, relates that a voice from heaven bade 
the friends whom Xisuthrus left behind be reverent towards the 
gods (GeoweBets)—i.2., punctual in sacrifices. 

2 Probably an island in the Persian Gulf is meant (Jensen, 
Kosiol. 23). 

3 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Naturvélker, 6 296-373- 
See also Schirren, Wanderungen der Neuseelinder (56), p. 
193+ 
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as canoes, sometimes as a man and his wife; the stars, 
sometimes as ships, sometimes as human beings—the 
children of the sun and moon; the clouds too were 
described as ships—the 'ships of Tangaloa' (the 
heaven- and air-god). The flood itself was called 
sometimes ‘flood of the moon’ (so at Hawaii), some- 
times ' flood of day's eye,’—#.¢., the sun (so at Tahiti). 
This accounts for the strongly mythological characters of 
Par-napisti in Babylonia and of Maui in New Zealand, 
who are, in fact, solar personages. Enoch too must be 
classed in this category; his perfect righteousness and 
superhumanwisdom! now firstbecomeintelligible. More- 
over, we now comprehend how the goddess Sabitu (the 
guardian of the entrance to the sea) can say to GilgameS 


(himself a solar personage) ‘Sama§ the mighty (Le., 
the sun-god) crossed the sea; besides (?) Sama’, who 
can cross it?’* For, though the "sea' in the epic is 
no doubt the earth-circling ocean, it was hardly this 
in the myth from which the words were taken. 

The transference of the Deluge from heaven to earth 
had two effects, First, it produced a virtual duplication 
of the Creation-myth.* This points 
the way to a probable explanation of 
the appearance of the raven, the 
swallow, and the dove in the Babylonian account, and 
of the dove and the raven in the Hebrew account. An 
authentic and striking Polynesian parallel to the descrip- 
tion in Gen.12 (‘. . . brooding over the face of the 
waters’) has been given already (see CREATION, § 10). 
N. American tribes, too, frequentlyconncct the emergence 
of the earth from the primordial ocean with the descent 
of a raven, and their flood-myths, according to Brinton, 
connect the rebuilding of the earth with the agency of 
birds,4 In the Algonkin account, however, the musk- 
rat succeeds, when the raven fails, in finding a portion 
of the submerged earth. In the primitive Babylonian 
myths of Creation and Deluge a bird (whether raven or 
dove), or birds, probably had a share in the process of 
creation and re-creation. 

The second effect of the transference spoken of was a 
new speculative theory. It occurred to the early men 
that the idea of a second construction of the world 
lightened the problem of the origin of things. How the 
primeval world arose might be difficult to explain satis- 
factorily : various mythic stories were current; but it 
was not so hard to conceive of a world once destroyed 
being reconstructed. Thus, in course of time, sys- 
tematisers devised schemes bearing some resemblance to 
the cycles of the Stoics. It seemed to them as if the 
Creator were constantly being baffled in his experiments 
by physical or moral perversity in the materials. Thus 
the priests of the Aztecs spoke of four antecedent ages, 
separated by universal cataclysms, the present being the 
fifth and last,® and a similar belief, in rudimentary forms, 

L Enoch, like Par-napisti, might becalled Azra-fasis, ‘the very 
wise. Omniscience is an attribute of the sun-god. The same 
title appears to be given to the young eagle in the myth of Etana 
(see ETHAN)——a supernatural bird (Beitr. zur. Ass. 2 444). 
Notice, too, that the old eagle in the Etana-myth and Par- 
napiSti are both mentioned in connection with magical plants. 
The legendary el-Hidr of the Moslems, whom Guyard and 
Lenormant (Zes orvigines, 212 7.) identify with Hasis-atra, was 
also the wisest of beings. Cp above, § 15. On this interesting 
parallel, cp Lidzbarski, ZA 7104 7%, 8263 G, and Dyroff, 
ZA 310 #3 also Clermont Ganneau, Rev. Archéol. 32 388 7. 
See also Eiyan, § 5. 

2 See Maspero, Dawn of Cir. 584; Jeremias, [zd.-Nimrod, 

x. Sabitu, it has been remarked, has some slight affinity to 
irce. 

3 Was the Akitu-festival at Babylon a commemoration of the 
Deluge? It is referred to in the epic narrative, 2 71. From 
an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar we learn that it was ‘in 
Zakmuk' (Jensen, Kosazol, 85). Now Zakmuk, the New Year's 
festival, commemorated Creation. Seecol, 941, n. 1 

4 Brinton, Myths € the New World, 204; cp Macdonell, 
JRAS, 1895; p. 189. aig 

5 Brinton (0. cit. 209 7%) gives the ‘authentic form' on the 
authority of Father Le Jeune (1634). It appears that the 
Algonkins supposed all mankind to have perished in the Deluge. 
This is against deriving this Deluge-myth from a previous ether- 
myth. The Algonkin view, however. is not largely represented. 

5 Réville, Redigions € Mexico and Peru, 114. 
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is still prevalent throughout the American-Indian tribes. 
The Zoroastrians believed in six ages of the world, with 
a final catastrophe issuing in a renovation. The six 
ages are of late origin (see CREATION, § 9); but the 
renovation, as-Darmesteter admits, goes back to the 
Acheemenian period. Not without stimulus from Zoro- 
astrianism, the Jews in later times advanced to the same 
belief.“ They were assured that the present world 
would be destroyed and that a new heaven and earth 
would take its place (Is.24418-20, 516% 6517 6622 
Mt. 1928 2 Pet. 812 f Enoch 454/ Apoc. Bar. 326); 
in harmony with Gen. 915 fire was to be the destroying 
agency (2 Pet. Z¢.). These beliefs were naturally 
fostered by the moral idealism of the best men, as we 
see, not only from the biblical writings (e.g., Gen. 6512 
2 Pet. 25 xéopos doeBGy, 37), and from the Babylonian 
story, but also from an American (Quiche) story, which 
says, ‘ They did not think or speak of the Creator who 
had created them, and who had caused their birth.’ 3 
The intense moral fervour of the ancient Zoroastrian 
hope of world-renovation is well known (see PERSIA). 

If it were possible to believe in a primitive tradition 
respecting early human history, and to acceut all 
mythic narratives as independent tradi- 
tions, we should have a weary waste of 
Deluge-stories still to plod through. 
There are, however, only three more such accounts 
which have any special interest from our present point 
of view. (a)The Indian Deluge-story is the first.4 
This can hardly be a genuine Aryan myth, for there is 
no clear reference to it in the Rig Veda. 

TheSatafatha Brahmana, where it first occurs, was written 
(Weber) not long before the Christian era. Another version, in 
which the lacuné of the earlier one are filled up, is given in the 
Mahébhérata; but this poem, though it existed in part before 
the Christian era, did not assume its present form till long 
afterwards. A third version, still more decidedly Indian in 
character, hut with some suspicious resemblances to the Semitic 
accounts, is given in the Bhégavata Purdna; but the earliest 
possible date of this work is the twelfth century a.D., which 
deprives its account of the deluge of all claim to originality. 

The principal characteristic of the older Flood-story is 
the part assigned to the fish which warns Manu of the 
Deluge, and ultimately saves him by drawing his ship to 
a northern mountain. This is surely out of character 
with Aryan mythology. The horned fish, in which 
Brahma appears, reminds us strongly of the Babylonian 
fish-god Ea. It was Ea who gave notice of the 
coming Deluge to Par-napi&ti. Zimmer (A léindisches 
Leben, tot), Jensen (Kosmol. 497) and Oldenberg 
(Rel. des Veda, 276) consider the Babylonian origin 
of the Indian Flood-story to be certain; but on the 
other hand cp Usener, Undersuch. 8 240-244. 

(6) The second account is a Zoroastrian myth in the 
Avesta (Vendidad, 246 f:). In its present form (even 
after the prosaic additions have been removed; see 
Geldner, in Usener, 3209 i) it seems to have been 
influenced by the Hebrew Deluge-story. 

The Var, a square enclosure constructed by Yima (= Yama, 
the Vedic god of the dead), had a door and perhaps a window,? 
like Noah’s Ark, and it was designed to preserve men, women, 
and animals. Apart from this, it reminds ns of the biblical 
Eden, and the calamity which was to be averted was, not a 
flood, but a terrible winter’s frost, connected, however, with 
the end of the world.6 The myth seems to he a recast of 
elements from more than one source. 

(c) The third is a Phrygian myth. Possibly there 
was a primitive native Deluge-story ; but, if so, it was 
vitalised from a Jewish source, some time during the 
third or the second century, B.c., when (as Ramsay has 


1 Che. OPs. 404 7 

2 Is.5116is a late mosaic of phrases, and irrelevant (see Du. 
ad loc.). : 

3 Brinton, of. cif.207 This is of course a later addition, 
as in one of the forms of the Tahitian myth (Waitz-Gerland, 
6 2). 

4 See Muir, Sauskrit Texts, 1196-201; Burnouf, Bhagdvata 
Purana, 21913 Weber Judische Studien, 1161-232. 

5 The Zend word renhered ‘window,’ however, is said to he as 
obscure as the Hebrew (178, Gen. 6 16; see LATTICE). 

6 Cp. Kohnt, /QR, 1890, pp. 225-227. 
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pointed out) many thousands of Jews from Babylonia 

were settled as colonists in the cities which the Seleucid, 
kings had built. This was the period of the inter- 

mingling of religions, when Judaism too made conquests, 

especially in Asia Minor. Even those who were not 

otherwise Judaized were influenced by Jewish legends 

(cp SopoM AND GOMOoRRAH). Important cities ex- 

hibited on their coins biblical symbols, and harmonised 

their old traditions with biblical narratives.” 

Thus Apamea (formerly Kelainai) adopted the Noah-legend 5 
Iconium that of Enoch, whose name was connected with the 
Phrygiah name of Navvaxog or Avvakos. This king (for such 
tradition made him) was said to have lived more than 300 years, 
tohave announced the coming Deluge, and to have prayed for 
his people. The mountain bard by Apamea was said to he 
that on which Noah’s ark grounded ; the city therefore assumed 
the title «¢Bwrds (Ark). 


The references already given are almost sufficient 
(they may be supplemented from Dillmann’s Genesis); 
A di but at least a brief mention is due to 
21, Appendix 7 normant’s study in Les origines 
on Lenormant. de l'histoire, 1382 7 The conclusion 
arrived at is that of Franz Delitzsch and Dillmann, 
that the Deluge is no ‘myth,’ but a historical fact. 
Lenormant, at any rate, holds that the three great 
civilised races of the ancient world preserved a dim 
recollection of it. This implies a_ self-propagating 
power in tradition which the researches of experts in 
popular traditions do not justify. Lenormant died, a 
martyr of patriotism, in 1884. Would he have changed 
his mind had he lived? At any rate, he would have 
respected the honesty of those who regard the Deluge- 
story as a precious record of the myth-forming imagina- 
tion which has been made subservient to a high moral 
idealism. See ADAM AND EVE. 
Lastly, the writer would call attention to Jastrow’s 
two articles on Scheil‘s Deluge-story (§ 6) in the New 
"ad York Independent, 10th and 17th Feb. 
22, Andon B98 (cp his Rel. of Bad. and Ass. 502 
theory. . It is here maintained that a local 
tradition of a rain-storm which submerged 
a single city has been combined in the GilgameS-epic 
with a myth of the destruction of mankind based upon 
the annual phenomenon of the overflow of the Euphrates. 
Pir-napi$ti or Par-napiSti (as Haupt in AZ) and 
Jastrow prefer to read the name) is the hero of the 
local tradition, while Hasis-adra (=oDA pray, Gen. 69, 
according to Jastrow) is the hero of the larger nature- 
myth. The present writer admits that the version in 
the epic is of composite origin, and that the names 
Pir-napiSti and Hasis-adra may perhaps come from 
different sources; but he holds that all the Babylonian 
deluge-stories, whether simple or composite, have a 
mythic basis. Moreover, he does not recognise that the 
simplicity of the oldest Hebrew version of the Deluge- 
story heightens the probability that the Hebrews carried 
that story with them when they left their Euphratean 
settlements. The account given above of the origin 
and development of the Hebrew story has surely not 
lost any of its probability in consequence of Scheil‘s 
discovery. 
[See, in addition to works already cited, Noldeke, 
‘Der Mythus von der Siindfluth,” J neuen Reich 
['72], pp. 247-259; R. Andree, Die Flutsagen ; ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet (191); H. Usener, Rel.-gesch. 
Untersuchungen, pt. 3 (‘99).especially§ 7, ‘Ergebnisse’; 
M. Jastrow, ‘ Adrahasis and Parnapistum,” ZA 1899, 
pp. 288-302. On the chief questions arising out of 
the Babylonian Deluge-story, cp Jastrow, Reé. of Bab. 
and Ass. ('98), pp. 493-508, which, as also Usener’s 
work, appeared after this article had been written.] 
H. Z. 8§ 1-5, 7-9; T. K. C. §§ 6, t0-22. 


DELUS, RV DeExLos (AHAoc [AKV], DeZus), the 


1 See Bahelon, ‘La Trad. phryg. du Deluge,’ Rev. de (/ist. 
des rel. (91), pp. 1744 5 Usener, of. cit., 48-503 and, on 
Apamea-Kelainai, Ramsay, Citdes and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
chaps. 11, 122. 
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smallest of the Cyclades, regarded by the ancients 
as the centre of the group—a confusion of the geo- 
graphical and religious points of view (cp Str. 485). 
Delos was both a shrine and a commercial centre, and 
‘her whole destiny is explained by her religious traditions 
and her geographical situation.” Though nominally 
free, the island was really subject to the dominant 
power for the time being in the Aegean. It was a free 
port as early as 168 8.C., and attracted a great part of 
the Rhodian trade (Polyb. 317). After 146 B,C. it 
entered upon the heritage of Corinth (Str. 486). The 
acquisition of the province of Asia by the Romans in 
133 B.C. added greatly to the wealth and importance of 
Delos. Now began the most brilliant epoch of its 
history : the inscriptions show that its commercial 
relations were with the Levant, chiefly Syria and Egypt. 
So Pausanias calls the island 7d xowdr ‘EAAQver 
éumédptov (viii.332). For long it was the chief emporium 
of merchandise from the E. to the W., so that the fine 
bronze or copper wares of Greece were called indiffer- 
ently Corinthian, or Delian, from the place of export 
(Pl. AN xxxiv.29; Cic. Verr, ii. 283). The island 
became especially a great slave mart, where the Asiatic 
slave dealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
speculators ; as many as ten thousand were landed and 
sold in a day (Str. 668). Naturally sucha spot attracted 
large numbers of Jews (Jos. Ant. xiv, 108; Philo, Leg. 
ad Cui. 36; cp 1 Macc. 1523). According to a Greek 
inscription, a company of Tyrian merchants was settled 
there as early as the second century B.C. (CZG 2271). 
At the altar of Delos Antiochus Epiphanes set up statues 
(Polyb. 261), and an inscription to Herod Antipas has 
been discovered in the island (cpSchiir, GV7 1358). In 
88 B.C. 20,000 men, mostly Italians, were massacred in 
the island by Archelaos, admiral of the Pontic fleet of 
Mithridates, a blow from which it partially recovered, 
only to be finally ruined about twenty years later by the 
systematic and wholesale destruction wrought by the 
pirate Athenodorus. The resurrection of the island 
was rendered impossible by the rapid growth of Puteoli 
and the revival of Corinth (for its decay, cp Paus. viii. 
8332 ix. 346). 

See the articles by M. Homolle in the Bull. de Corr, Heil., 
especially Les Romatins 3% Delos, of. cit, 875 A good account 
in Diehl’s Bxcursions in Greece, ET, 128/ w. J. w. 

DEMAS (AnMac [Ti: WH]) is enumerated by the 
apostle Paul as among his ‘ fellow-workers’ at the time 
of his (first) Roman captivity (Philem. 24; see also 
Col. 414). In aTim.4x0 he is thus alluded to: 
* Demas forsook me, having loved this present world, 
and went to Thessalonica.’ Nothing is known of him 
beyond what may be inferred or conjectured from these 
allusions. 


He is enumerated in the ‘list of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord’ compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus of Tyre(Chm Pasch., 
Bonn ed,, 2121) and is stated to have become a priest of idols in 
Thessalonica. Along with Hermogenes, he figures prominently 
in the apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla as a hypocritical 
companion of the former, and to Hermogenes and Demas is 
assigned the particular heresy about the resurrection which in 
2 Tim. 217 is attributed to Hymenzus and Philetus. 


DEMETRIUS (AHmuHtpioc [ANV]—ze., of, or 
belonging to, Demeter, a proper name of very common 
occurrence among the Greeks). 

t Demetrius I., surnamed Soter,! king of Syria, 
son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was sent in his 
early youth to Rome as a hostage, the throne mean- 
while being occupied by his uncle Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (see ANTIOCHUS, 2). After some time he 
effected his escape to Tripolis (chiefly through the aid 
of the historian Polybius), and thence proceeded to 
Antioch where he proclaimed himself king, securing 
his position by putting to death his cousin Antiochns 
Eupator (ANTIOCHUS, 3), and Lysias (1Macc. 7; 162 
B.C.). He lost no time in pleasing the Hellenizing 
party by sending Bacchides to instal Alcimus as high- 

2 He received this honorary designation on account of his 
delivering the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides. 
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priest (see BACCHIDES, ALCIMUS). The disturbances 
caused by the latter need not here be described; the 
Syrian general NICANOR f[g¢.v.] was defeated at 
Capharsalama (7 26 #), and at Adasa (7398). A 
warning was sent from Rome to Demetrius not to 
interfere with the Jews; but it was too late. Less 
than two months after the fall of Nicanor a fresh 
invasion under Bacchicles took place; the Judzean 
power was seriously crippled (chap. 9, 160 B.C. ; see 
further BACCHIDES). Seven years later Demetrius, 
disputing the sovereignty with Alexander , Balas, 
endeavoured, though in vain, to secure the support of 
the Maccabean party (chap. 10), and after some 
hostilities died fighting his rival? (vo. 49. ; 150 B.c.). 
See MACCABEES, § 5. 

a. Demetrius II., Nicitor, son of the above, who 
had been living in exile in Crete, came over to 
Cilicia to avenge his father’s ill success in 147 B.C., 
and secured a powerful follower in the person of 
APOLLONIUS (g.v., 2). An engagement took place at 
Ashdod, and Apollonius was decisively beaten ¢1 Macc. 
1067 7). Shortly afterwards, however, his hands were 
unexpectedly strengthened by the secession of Ptolemy 
VI. Philométor (see PTOLEMY, 1), who transferred to 
him his daughter Cleopatra, the wife of Alexander 
Balas (see ALEXANDER, 2). Alexander was put to 
flight and Demetrius became king in 145 B.C. (1119). 
A treaty by which Jonathan obtained favourable 
concessions was concluded (MACCABEES, § 5) and 
Demetrius, believing his position secure, took the un- 
wise step of discharging his regular troops, who at 
once went over to Tryphon, the guardian of the young 
son of Alexander Balas (11387; see TRYPHON). 
Profiting by the approach of a disturbance, Jonathan 
obtained fresh concessions from Demetrius on the 
understanding that Tryphon’s rebellion in Antioch 
should be put down. This was successfully accom- 
plished; but when Jonathan sawthat Demetrius showed 
no signs of carrying out his promises he was easily 
persuaded to transfer his allegiance to Tryphon. 
Demetrius’ princes entered Judzea and after a temporary 
success were routed in the neighbourhood of Hazor 
(11638). Another invasion was meditated in B.c. 
144, but was successfully warded off by Jonathan’s 
skilful generalship (12247). The scene suddenly 
changed when Tryphon usurped the throne of Syria, 
and endeavoured, with some success, to reduce Judaea. 
Jonathan was dead and Simon busied himself in 
strengthening the defences. An embassy was sent to 
Demetrius II., who, to obtain Simon’s support, readily 
granted all the Jewish demands including even a 
complete immunity from taxation? (1831 f°). Trusting 
Simon to continue the struggle against Tryphon, 
Demetrius marched to Persia, partly for conquest, 
partly to acquire auxiliaries; but he was captured 
by Mithridates I. (see PERSIA) and imprisoned, his 
place in Syria being taken by his younger brother 
Antiochus Sidétes (1 Macc. 14%. ; see ANTIOCHUS, 5). 
From non-biblical sources we know that, at the expira- 
tion of ten years, he resumed the throne (128 B.c.), 
quarrelled with Ptolemy Physkon and his srotégé 
Alexander Zabinas, and was finally conquered at 
Damascus, after fleeing from which place he was 
murdered at Tyre in 125B.c. (cp Jos. Ant. xiii.9 3). 


3. A silversmith of Ephesus, who was the chief instigator of 
the tumult in the interests of his craft which brought Paul’s 
mission in that city to a close (Acts 1924 7). See DIANA, § 2, 
Epuesus, The conjecture that he figures again in 3 Jn. 12 
as a convert to Christianity, precarious at best, becomes 
singularly so when the commonness of the name is considered, 

4. A Christian mentioned with commendationin 3 Jn. (v.12). 
That he was the hearer of the epistle is sometimes inferred; hut 





1 If we follow RV (after AN, etc.) and read ‘the army of 
Alexander fled,’ it would seem that v. 49 and z 50 must belong 
to two different accounts. See more fully Jos. Ant. xiii, 24 and 
cp Cambr, Bible. ad loc, 

2 This independence gained by the Jews was marked by the 
introduction of a new era; cp CHRONOLOGY, § I. 
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the inference has no more stringency than that mentioned in 
no. 3. S. A.C. 


DEMONS. Demons are a survival from an earlier 
faith; continued belief in them is due to the conserva- 
tive instincts of the ordinary religious 

1, General mind, and is thus particularly character- 

BUxVey. istic of the popular religion. For this 
reason references to demons scarcely occur in the earlier 
OT literature, which is so largely prophetic. Such refer- 
ences increase in frequency, however, in the later Jewish 
writings, and are numerous in NT; this is due partly to 
the foreign influences (Babylonian, Persian, and Greek) 
under which the Jews came in exilic and post-exilictimes, 
and partly to the fact that the earlier beliefs, after being 
transformed, lent themselves as explanations of some of 
the religious problems that were arising. 

For the Gk, (Hellenistic) term datudvioy or daipwr 
(see below, § 6), whence the English term 'demon' 

2, Terms is derived, Hebrew possesses no clear 

‘in OF equivalent. Aatuércov occurs in the LXX 

only in Dt.82s7 Ps. 906 955 10637 Is. 
182r 8434 653xx [BA] and in Tobit; yet it re- 
presents no fewer than five Hebrew words, viz., 
'Elil, gad, sir, siyyt, and Séd (Dt.3217 Ps.10637, cp 
916, where & reads yy for ww). Of these the first is 
a general term for false gods; details as to the second 
and the third will be found in the articles FORTUNE and 
SATYR, and as to the fourth in WILD BEASTS; only the 
last is translated ‘demon’ in RV. 

Similar objects of popular superstition are LILITH, 
AZAZEL, ASMODEUS (in Tobit), and probably the 
* horse-leech’ of Prov. 80153 (see HORSE-LEECH). For 
details of these also reference must be made to the 
separate articles. Closely connected with the present 
subject is the practice of consulting the dead,} to which 
we have reference in the earliest narrative literature 
(1S. 28). See DivINaTION, § 4. 

Jewish demonology, then, is the result of the survival 
of primitive Hebrew (Semitic) beliefs, which, having 
been neither suppressed by, nor wholly 
assimilated to, the prophetic religion, 
were quickened by contact with Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and Greece (cp @’s use of Satudviov, as 
above, $2). The chief primitive survivals in the Jewish 
belief are the quasi-divine character of these beings as 
shown by the sacrifices offered to them (Dt. 3217, cp Bar. 
47 1Cor.1020 Ps. 10637 Lev.177; ep further, in @, 
Is.653 xx, and the sacrifice to AZAZEL [g.v.] described 
in Lev.16), their undefined yet local character shown by 
their association with waste places (Is. 13 2r 34 14, cp Rev. 
182 Bar. 435, and [Vg.] Tob. 83), and their connection 
with animals, indicated by their sharing the waste places 
with wild beasts (foregoing references, and Mk.1r3), 
and the meaning of such a term as s¢‘ivim (hairy ones, 
goats); on the similar character of the Arabian jin, 
see Robertson Smith's Rel. Sem.) 120 7. 

The term that is most generic in character is certainly 
Sédim,. Unfortunately the etymology of the word is 

.& doubtful, for the view that it signifier 

4, Sédim. igrg? (Miihlau and Volck's Gesenzus' 
cannot be said to be well supported. The cognate 
word in Assyrian {Sd} denotes the gods or geni 
who, in the form of huge winged bulls, guard the 
entrances of the temples (COT140). In both passage: 
(exilic or post-exilic) where Sédém occurs in OT it is usec 
quite generally of illegitimate objects of worship (Dt. 
8217 Ps. 10637), and in the Pesh. s#d#@ is the equivalen 
of Saipdviov. In the later Jewish writings the sédin 
are frequently referred to as noxious spirits (see Buxtorf 
Lex., s.v.); this they have not definitely become in the 


3. Primitive 
survivals, 


1 n the age of the Gospels and of Josephus the spirits of th- 
(wicked) dead were certainly described as duduoves or dardve 
=%2dim. While the worship of dead ancestors was at its hetght 
however, the wicked dead were disregarded, and the spirits of th: 
good were honoured as eéhinve 2 S.28 13; cp. Is.193 @, I 
is best. therefore to treat necromancy separately; see Divina 
TION, 8 4.] 
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IT (on the s@¢@m see further Dr. and Di. on Dt. 3217; 
[i., Now. on Hos. 1212 (read pyw for nomw); Che. 
salms, 258; OPs. 334; G. Hoffmann, Veber einige 
héntkische Inschriften, 55,n. 1). See SHADDAI, § 2, 
nd cp SIDDIM, VALE OF. 

When angels came to be differentiated as helpful and 
armful, and, later, as good and bad (see ANGELS, § 5), 
the harmful or bad angels closely re- 
sembled demons ; the difference between 
the two became, in consequence, less and 
ass. Speculations on the difference may be found in 
™Moch ; the same uncertainty prevails in Mohammedan 
heology, where, é.g., it is disputed whether Iblis was an 
ngel or a demon. G. B. G. 

The classical inferiority of daluwr (and dacudrtov) to 
'ebs finds its lowest depth in the Old and the New 
Testaments, most plainly so in the New. 

Even as early as Homer the general equivalence of the two 

vords (Od. 21195 201) was varied by the frequent distinction 
between Beds as the personality (deus), and 

6.NT usage. Saizwy as the more abstract, less nameable 

influence (nunten), and by the sense of 4tck= 

essness in the adjective Saudveos (Od. 18406), as well as by 
uch epithets for daizwv as koxds and orvyepés. In post- 
omeric Greek the inferiority grew in distinctness and degree, 
md gathered round itself more and more a sense of evil} and, 
vhile Saéuwv (denon) never altogether ceased in profane Greek 
0 be a vex media, the tendency to degradation overwhelmingly 
wrevailed. Thus the word that stood to Hesiod (Of. 121) for 
he benignant souls of heroes of the golden age, served Plato 
Lys. 223) for an evil apparition, and the tragedians( sch, Ag. 

569, Soph. U T1194) and the Attic orators (Zys, 2.78) for gloomy 
renii of misfortune, often attached to families or to individuals; 
ind finally Plutarch (probably under the influence of Eastern 
ind Alexandrian dualism) included in its category the Saduoves 
5abdoe, to whom he attributed all that was barbarous and cruel 
De defect orac. 14). 

The sense of evil spirit for datudvioy is in the NT 
quite unmistakable. 

Aatywy does not occur in the LXX, except once in y, and, 
iccording to the best authorities, appears hut twice in the NT, 
viz. in Mt. and Mk.’s accounts of the Gerasene demoniac (Mt. 
332 Mk. 512; not in Ti. WH in the second passage). Perhaps 
Sayudviov—neut. of adj. daudveos (cp 7d Ge?ov)—~ supplanted 
Saiweoy as representing even more fitly the abstract and wnname- 
able, Cp daradvea karvd, Plat. Ago? 268 and &dva Sarpdsvia, 
Acts 1718. 


The word éatuévioy (used in the NT about sixty 
times), best reproduced as ‘daemon,' is almost entirely 
confined to genii in the worst form, evil spirits possess- 
ing human beings, though it is used occasionally of evil 
spirits in general (Ja. 219), and once (as above, Acts 
1718) of heathen gods of an inferior order, as well as 
three times in one passage (1Cor.1020 /. ) of evil spirits 
working in the background of idolatry. (See The 
Thinker, May 1893.") 

The den denton and evil spirit is obvious from such 
passages as Lk.82 and 1 Tim. 41, and_ from the comparison of 
such passages as Mk. 126 and Lk.435, Mk. 330 and Jn. 1020, 
Rev. 1613 and 14. 


The accounts of evil spirits as possessing are confined 
to the Synoptists and Acts, though the idea crops up 
also in Jn., only however in 720 848 f. 52, and 1020 ft 
(Sarporifopar and éyew dapdveor, said of Jesus himself), 
and never as actually posited by the writer. 

The period immediately embracing the Christian era 
saw avast development of the idea of,daemons or, genii, 

which may be traced to the survival of 


5. Demons 
and angels. 


tex ear early animistic conceptions in a higher 
elie Yy stage of culture (see Tylor, Prim. Cult., 


chap.14f.). For our present purpose it 
is most important to refer to the Persian, the Hellenistic- 
Jewish, and the Talmudic beliefs. We shall, however, 
here limit ourselves to the second of these classes of 
evidence, which appeals most to ordinary educated 
readers (see also below, § 11, and cp PERSIA). 

On the philosophic basis of the Platonic /deaz or Forms, and 
the Stoic Logez or Reasons, combined with the Hebrew con- 
ception of angels, Philo had bridged over his dualistic gulf 
between God and the world, with intermediate beings, some 
‘blessed’ and others ‘profane 3 the incorporeal souls being pure 








1 An article by the present writer on ‘St. Paul's view of the 
Greek Gods.’ 
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and hovering in the air, which was full of them, some of them, 
however, descending into bodies and so becoming impure. 
These ‘souls’ are identified by him with the ‘angels’ of Moses 
and the ‘daemons’ of ‘other philosophers‘ (de Cozf. Ling. 353 
de Gigant. 24). A kindred belief in daemons as good and evil 
wtedia of divine action pervaded the cosmology of the Pytha- 
goreans and Neo-Platonists towards the close of the first 
century A.D. (Hatch, £7766, Lect. 216 G3; Zeller, Die Phil. dex 
Griech, iii, 1@4)291) ;and Epictetus, about the same date, held 
that ‘all things were full of gods and dzemons’ (Zeéler, 
ii, 18) 745). Josephus also (seeking, like Philo; to conciliate 
Jovi and heathen views) testifies to the prevalence of a similar 

lief among his countrymen, but in his description makes the 
demons exclusively rovnpav dvOpdrwy mvedparat (And. viii. 25; 
B/ vii. G3). On the Talmudic evidence for the contemporary 
Jewish acceptance (doubtless developed under Parsee influence) 
of a countless number of spirits, good and bad, and legions of 
dzemons lying in wait for men, see Edersheim, £27¢ of Jesus, 
Ap. xiii., and cp Weber, Adtsyx. Theol, 242 f. 

The number, prominence, and activity, therefore, of 
evil spirits in the NT is in general harmony with the 
views of the times. 

Germinal ideas of possession are to be found even in 
Homer (Od.5396, where a daiwy oruyepds causes a 
° wasting sickness). The verb da:povay 
8. Possession, een. in Zischylus (Choeph. 
566), Euripides (Pkex. 888), Aristophanes (Thesm. 
ro0s4) and Plutarch (V22. Marcell. 20) ; whilst Herodotus 
(479), Euripides (Bacchk. 298 f-), and other writers attri- 
bute to divine possession the frenzy of the Bacchantes 
and Corybantes. To a sense of the same mysterious 
power may be traced Herodotus’s name ip} vobcos 
for epilepsy (Hippocrates, 400 B.c., attriboted the 
disease to natural causes), and the phrase of the 
Greek physician Aretzeus (Ist century, A.D.), daluovos 
els Tov dvOpwrov eicodos. That the nations- with whom 
the Jews in later times were brought into contact held 
similar views in systematised forms has often been 
shown (see below, § 11), and we cannot doubt that, 
though not originating in any one of these forms, the 
popular belief of the Jews was largely influenced by the 
beliefs of their neighbours. That belief, as reflected in 
the NT, regards the daemons (which are spirits entirely 
evil) as a definite class of beings, injuriously affecting, 
mostly internally and by possession, the human, and 
(in the case of the Gerasene swine) the animal person- 
ality, the subjects being usually described as darjovt- 
§6uevar, ‘daemonised’ (all the Gospels, though only 
once each in Lk. and Jn. )—the less classical form of 
Satporvdmevor, and the equivalent of Josephus’s of bard 
toy datpovlwv AKapBavbyevor, by which phrase is justified 
the rendering ‘ possessed.” The moral connexion of 
daemons in the NT is subordinate. Without doubt 
they are regarded as diametrically (though by no means 
with dualistic equality) opposed to the work of Christ, 
and their subjugation is looked upon (especially by 
Llc.) as his primary healing function and as the sign 
above all others that the kingdom of God had come 
(Lk. 1332 1120), Their moral and spiritual influence 
is recognised in Jesus’ parable of the unclean spirit 
(Mt. 1243 Lk, 1124) ; in what Paul says of the ‘ table of 
daemons’ (1Cor. 1020 f- ); in the * doctrines of daemons’ 
of 1 Tim. 41, and in Rev. 920, where the worshipping of 
daemons (cp Dt.3217 @) is another expression for 
idolatry. This moral and spiritual evil in the daemonic 
world is also certainly kept in view whenever the NT 
writers speak of the opposition of God and the devil 
(Ja.47); of the subjugation thenceforth by Christ of 
the kingdom of evil (Lk.1018 f 1Jn.38 Rom.1620) ; 
and of the final destruction (Mk.124 Mt. 829) of the 
devil and his angels in the lake of fire (Rev. 2010}, after 
a period of relative independence which finds its counter- 
part in the moral and spiritual freedom of man. 

The effectsof daemonic possession which are constantly 


I [On this second theory relative to the demons, viz., that they 
are the spirits of the (wicked) dead see Schwally, Das Leben 
nach dem Toda, 191, where, on thb ground of their residence 
in the tombs and of the passage from Josephns referred to above 
it is maintained that the two demoniacs in Mt. 828 were (though; 
themselves) possessed by spirits of the dead.] 
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prominent in the Synoptists, however,appearing occasion- 
ally in Jn. and in Acts (87 16316 19:6), 
9. Co On are physical and psychical, and must be 
effects. distinguished from Satanic influence such 
as that upon David in 1 Ch. 211, or upon Judas in Jn. 13 
227. Itisnot amereinfluence: it is a besetting internal 
malady. This form of possession, which presupposes 
a large development of the belief in daemons, is dis- 
tinctive of late Jewish times, as we see not only from the 
Gospels, but also from the references of Josephus (especi- 
ally Ant. viii.25), and from the quasi-professional status 
of Jewish! (as previously of Egyptian and Persian) 
exorcists (Acts19 13 [weprepyouévwy | Mk. 938 Mt. 1227; 
Justin, Agol. 26 Trypko, 311; Pliny, AN 3802), as well 
as from the many methods of expulsion recorded in the 
Talmudic writings (Edersheim, Life of Jesus, Ap. xvi. ; 
cp Jos. Ant. viii. 25 B/ vii. 63; Solomon’sring and the 
root daaras).? 

One point to be carefullynoted is that, whilst at times 
disease is attributed to daemons, possession is not a 
comprehensive word for disease in general. The practice 
of the Synoptists in this respect is not quite uniform. 

They all, in their szzeseary records of healings, agree in 
distinguishing the dzemonised from the sick (Mt. 108 Mk. 132 
Lk. 6 17.4), while Mt. (424) expressly distinguishes them 
also from the lunatic (weAyviagépevor). They all likewise, in the 
mention of 7xdividual cases, agree in speaking of maladies 
without making any reference to possession (Mt. 927-31 Lk. 
1711-19 Mk. 7 3237). Out of twelve individual cases which 
Mk. records, eight are so presented; and, in the six of these 
recorded by Mt. and Lk., as well as in cases peculiar to them, 
reference to possession is also absent. Mk., in the four remain- 
ing cases, confines possession to psychical maladies, such as 
insanity and epilepsy; Mt. and Lk, add cases in which posses- 
sion takes the form of purely ediZy disease—dumbness, Lk. 
1114 Mt. 932 f. ; dumbness and blindness, Mt. 1222; curvature 
of the spine, Lk. 1310-17. The comparison of these agreements 
and differences suggests that the tendency to account for purely 
bodily disease by possession was a tendency, not of Mt. and Lk. 
themselves, hut of a source or sources used by them but unknown 
to Mk. (see Schiir. 7P7, vol. xviii., 1892). 

The drift of the evidence seems to carry us to the 
conclusion that the idea of possession was associated, in 
the main, with psychical disease (cp also Mk. 515 Lk. 
733 Jn.720), and this is confirmed by the hints thrown 
out here and there that this affliction was of all afflictions 
the direst and most impracticable. The peculiar em- 
phasis laid by Jesus upon the power given to the 
missionary disciples to expel demons (Mt.10z and 
parallels) ; the special exultation of the Seventy upon 
their return, ‘Even the daemons are subject unto us’ 
(Lk.1017); the intense amazement at the ease with 
which Jesus cast out the spirits (e.¢., Lk. 436), dispens- 
ing with the more elaborate incantations and manipula- 
tions of the professional exorcist ;# the helplessness of 
will in the possessed ; their identification of themselves 
with the dzemon, their aversion to deliverance (Lk.9 39), 
and the wrench with which the deliverance was some- 
times effected (Mk124) ; the fact that Jesus never in 
these cases called for faith, but seems to have felt that 
only some external force, acting in spite of the subjects 
of the disease, could free them from it; all these con- 
siderations point to psychical, nervous disorder, which 
could, of course, manifest itself in various forms. 

There is no sign on the part of Jesus any more than 
on the part of the evangelists, of mere accommodation 

. to the current belief. It is true that 

chitn A fi f 
10. Ajtiind eof . Satan " is used metaphorically in the 
rebuke of Peter (Mt. 1623) and that 
‘unclean spirit’ (avedua dxdOaprov) is figurative in 
Mt.1243. Accommodation is just admissible in the 


1 Gebhardt and Harnack, Te.r#e, viii., last part, 107. 

2 The plant which gave rise to the fable of Baaras was prob- 
ably a strange-looking crucifer described by Tristram, Land of 
Moab, who found it near Callirrhoe, 

3 In one instance, that of the Gerasene demoniac, Jesus 
appears to have found it advisable to follow the precedent af 
Jewish exorcists (Jos. Ant. viii. 25) and give the demoniac a 
visible proof of his deliverance though ina way not suggested 
by them. It may be observed, ’in passing, that the word exor- 
cism is never applied to Jesus’ method of expulsion, though the 
Jews in Acts 1913 are called exorcists. 
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commission to the disciples (Mt.108), in Jesus’ exulta- 
tion at their success (Lk.1017f.), and his reproof of 
their failure (Mt.1720); or the phraseology may pos- 
sibly have been coloured by the belief of the writers (as 
also in Mlc. 134, where the knowledge of the daemons is 
described as superhuman). Acceptance of the current 
belief is clearly at the basis of Jesus’ argument with the 
Pharisees-in Lk. 1x6 #%, however, and this is quoted by 
Keim as irrefragable evidence. On the other hand, the 
indefinite multiplication of spirits, and the grotesque 
functions ascribed to them in contemporary and later 
Jewish literature, and the wholesale belief in possession 
in the second century A.D., find no favour’ with Jesus or 
his biographers or in NT literature generally. While 
the existence of Satan’s ministers is recognised, the 
tendency is rather to concentrate the influences for evil 
in Satan himself. Finally, that Jesus believed in the 
power of others besides himself and his disciples to 
expel demons in some sense, at any rate, seems clear 
in the presence of such passages as Mt. 1227 Lic. 1119, 
where he attributes the power to the disciples of the 
Pharisees ; he recognises also the fact that similar suc- 
cess was attained by some who used his name without 
actually following him (Mk.9 38), or without being more 
than professed disciples (Mt.7 22). J.M. 
The chief foreign influence-on Jewish demonology 
was no doubt Babylonian. It was, partly direct, partly 
dace For though Iranian superstition 
ations! RYGTaY internal principle of development, 
"it was early fertilised from Babylonia. For 
instance, the seven devas or arch-demons of Zoroastrian- 
ism are a reflection of the seven evil or destructive 
spirits who play such a part in Babylonian mythology 
(see Maspero, Dawz & Civ. 634,776), and who in a 
famous incantation are called ‘ the Seven’ (see Zimmern’s 
translation of the text. Vater, Sohn u. Fursprecher, 7 f. 
['96]), and the supposed capacity of the formula of the 
Ahuna-vairya to drive away the devas is but a sub- 
limated form of the Babylonian belief in the recitation 
of the hymns to the gods. Hence, even when a Jewish 
belief, such as the grouping of seven demons, char- 
acteristic of Jewish popular superstition (Mt.1245 Lk. 
1126 Mk.169 Lli.82), appears to be shaped by Persian 
influences (for names of demons of Persian origin 
besides Asmopeus [g.v.] see Hamburger, #£ ii. 1 
281), it is very possible that Babylonia gave the first 
impulse to Persia. The doctrine of ‘ disease-possession’ 
among the Jews may very well have been taught in pre- 
exilic times;1 but it is probable that it was when the 
Jews were conscious of the displeasure of their God, and 
when they became more and more exposed to foreign 
influences, that this doctrine attained its full dimensions, 
as we see itin the NT. It is not so much from Persia 
as from Egypt and Babylon that the stimulus for its 
development was derived. The Egyptian view described 
in Orig. c. Ceés.858 (Schurer), that the human body 
was divided into thirty-six members, and that with each 
of these was connected a separate demon, by rebuking 
whom a member could be cured of disease, is but a 
more specialised form of the doctrine of the Book ¢ the 
Dead.* The doctrine of disease among the ancient 
Babylonians was that the swarming demons could enter 
a man’s body and cause sickness. On a fragment of 
a tablet Budge has found six evil spirits mentioned by 
name. The first attacked the head; the second, the 
lips; the third, the forehead; the fourth, the breast ; 
the fifth, the viscera ; the sixth, the hand.? It was the 
duty of the exorcist to expel these demons by incanta- 
tions, and the Zoroastrians believed that Zarathustra, 


1 [The sacrifices to the Sei [2 K.288, as emended by 
G. Hoffmann, ZA T}72175 (82); Lev. 177] may have been in 
part designed to avert diseases (cp the Arabian belief in 27272 
described by We. Av. Heid, 138, end ed. 134 | WRS Red, Semz.(2) 
120). Cp also the rite of AzazEL.] 

2 For the ancient Egyptian belief, cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 


214. 
3 TSBA 6 422 [’78]; cp Maspero, Dawn ef Cz. 683, 780. 
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by reciting the formula called the Ahuna-vairya, * caused 
all the devas to vanish in the ground who aforetime 
flew about the earth in human shape.’4 The Zoroastrian 
religion, therefore, gave its adherents some rest from this 
baleful belief. Fidelity to its law could avert the danger 
which arose from the existence of the devas created by 
Angra-mainyu. That was also a part of the mission 
of the Law as.consolidated by Ezra, and above all of a 
greater than either Moses or Ezra. The ‘authority 
and power’ with which Jesus Christ ‘commanded the 
unclean spirits’ (Lk. 436) astonished his contemporaries, 
and contrasts even with the comparative facility ascribed 
to Zarathustra. It is hardly necessary to add that 
similar phenomena to those described in the Gospels 
are still to be met with, not only in savage districts, but 
also in countries of an ancient civilisation such as India 
and China. 


On this subject see J. L. Nevins, Demon Possession and 
allied Themes, being an inductive Study € Phenomenad our 
own Tines (Chicago, New York, and Toronto, 1895). Of 
Babylonian demonology we still lack an adequate presentation. 
Among the older books Lenormant’s La magie chez les Chaldéens 
(ast ed., 1874)bears most directly on the subject. For evidence 
of the long-continued influence of Babylonian on Jewish super. 
stition, see Stiibe, Jwédisch-babylonische Zaubertexte (C95)- 
On Zoroastrian beliefs, see the translation of the Zendavesta in 
SBB. The reduction of the heathen gods to mere Satudva, 
which we find accomplished in the later biblical writings, finds 
its parallel in the conversion of the ‘bright’ beings of the old 
Aryan mythology into the evil demons of, the Persian (see 
PersiA) , see further the articles ‘Geister  Magie,’ ‘Zau- 
berei,’ ‘Aberglaube” in Hamburger’s RE,’also F. C. Cony- 
beare ‘The Demonology of the NT’ in /QA, 1894-1897; W. R. 
Newdold, Demon Possession and Allied Themes,’ New Woerid, 


Sept. 1897, PP. 499 
G. B.G. §$ 1-53 J. M. §§ 6-10; T.K.c. § 11. 


DEMOPHON (AHModwn [AV]}, one of the com- 
mandants (orparyyoi) of a district in Palestine in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 122). 


DEPOSIT. The OT law of deposit is laid down in 
E (Ex.227-13 [6-12]; cp the paraphrase in Jos. Ant. 
iv. 838). 

With the exception of v. 9 [8] the law is clear. Two 
kinds of deposit are specified : (a Jmoney (7D3); or goods 
(a*bp naxdp),{(2) ass,ox, sheep, orany beast. (6) Totake 
the second group of cases first : if the deposit be stolen 
the depositary must make restitution (12 [zx]). Should 
it be torn by wild beasts the production of a piece is 
sufficient witness, and a man cannot be called upon to 
make good that which was torn (13[12], cp CATTLE, $9). 
Where culpability cannot be made out the depositary 
swears that he is innocent and the depositor is bound 
to accept his word (10f. [9 f-]). .(@} In cases of the 
first description, should the deposit be stolen, the thief, 
if found, must restore twofold 7[6], cp v. 4 [3]); if the 
culprit be not found the depositary must come before 
the Elo6him and swear that he has not put his hand to his 
neighbour’s property (8[7]). The result must have 
been as above in w. 116 that the depositor was bound to 
accept his word. Verse 9 [8] alone remains and is not 
easily reconciled with the foregoing; it may be a later 
law added to cover general cases (botha and 6) involv- 
ing alleged gross carelessness, false accusations, and 
libel.? 

The later law of Lev.62-7 [521-26] applies the law of the 
‘guilt offering’ to sin and trespass in ‘a matter of deposit’ (so 
RV PRD; mapabykyn, cepositwnt). The only case here con- 
templated, however, is that in which voluntary confession is 
made, the penitent depositary is to make restitution in full, add 
the fifth part more thereto, and offeraram to Yahwé. Cp Law 
AND JuSTICE, § 17. 

The use of the words wapabjxn, mapariOévar, wapaxaradjan, 
and rapaxarartOévas in @ (Lev. 62 4Tob. 1013[z2][I commitmy 
daughter unto thee in special trust} 2 Macc. 3r0 75925 Jer. 407 
4110) sufficiently explains the expressions in 1 Tim.620 2 Tim. 
11214 (RVmg. ‘deposit’ in all three cases). At Jerusalem (as 
at Rome, Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere) a large amount of 








+ Yasna9 zg, in Mills’ translation (Zendav. 3235). 

2 oeabsn in v.89 [7 81, as in Ex. 216 1 S.225, means the 
divinity as represented by the priestly exponents of the law at 
the sanctuary. 
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wealth (‘which did not pertain to the account of the sacrifices,’ 
but was in fact private property) was consigned to the safe 
custody of the temple (see the story of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 3, 
where ing, 15 express reference is made to the ‘ law concerning 
deposits’). See EARNEST, PLEDGE. Cp Diana, §3 


DEPUTY. 1. AD. sagan, Ass. Saknu,} lit. 


appointed,’, ‘set over’ (@8842l yremayn, etc.), the 
official title (a)of a certain officer of high grade under 
the Babylonian empire (Jer.5123 28 57 Ezek. 23 6 12 23; 
see also Is. 41as ; AV usually ‘ruler’ or [Dan. 32 etc. 
yuo, No] ‘governor,’ RV or RV@E ‘deputy’; 6° 
trdrovs), frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
‘governors’ (pahéth), (6) Of certain administrative 
officers in Judzea in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra92 Neh. 216 424 19 [8 x3], 57 17 75 1240 18:2); 
mentioned sometimes in conjunction with ‘ princes 

(sdrim), See GOVERNMENT, § 26. 

2, MIND, pekak (Esth. 89 93 AVY), See GOVERNOR, 1. 


3. ANI, wissab, 1 KK. 2247 [48] [16 28 GBL] (coTpAwmevos [A] 
vaolek8 [BL]. See Epom, § 7. 

4. dv0Umaros, Acts137 ete. RV Proconsut fg.v.]. Cp 
Cyprus, § 4. 


DERBE (AepBu [Ti. WH; Str.], AepBat [Hier. 
Synec. 675]). Paul visited. Derbe at least twice (Acts 
1420 16x), and probahly once again, in his third 
journey (Acts 1823 ‘went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order’). From the fact that 
the name does not occnr in the list of places in which 
he had suffered persecution (2 Tim. 3zz), it may perhaps 
be inferred that the work of evangelisntion encountered 
no obstacle there. That success attended the apostles 
at Derbe we learn from Acts 1421. Gaius, one of 
Paul‘s companions from Corinth to Asia, was a native 
of the town (Acts204). 

From Steph. Byz. we learn that the town was called 
also Aé\Bea, ‘which in the Lycaonian tongue signi- 
1. Sit fies a juniper-bush.’ The site was approxi- 

2 AUG, mately discorered by Sterrett, who put it 
between Bossola and Zosta (or Losta), villages two 
miles apart (Wolfe Hxped. 23). Ramsay, however, 
says that the ruins at Bossola are merely those of a 
Seljuk khan, whilst those at Zosta have all been trans- 
ported thither from some other site. The great site of 
the district is the mound of Gudelissin in the plain 
about 3 m. NW. of Zosta, and 45 m. §. of Konia, 
(Iconium) at the foot of the Masallah Dagh. The 
mound is of the class called by Strabo (537) *‘ mounds 
of Semiramis,’ which are largely artificial, and of 
Oriental origin. It contains numerous traces of 
Roman occupation. The earliest city of Derbe must be 
sought in the mountains to the south. 

This situation agrees with the notices in Strabo. After 
describing the ten Strategiai of Cappadocia, he adds that in the 
first century B.c. there was an eleventh Strategia, consistin, 
of part of Lycaonia, Cilicid, and Cappadocia (535, 4 wept 
KaordBadd re cai Kipiorpa péxpe ris “Avrirdrpov tov Ayorod 
AépBns). He refers to the same district (537) as the additional 
(émixrytos) Strategia. Derbe is further described as lying on 
the frontier of Jsauria (Str. 569, rijs 0 Ioaupexis ori év wAcupats 
% 4épBn) ; the words which immediately follow (uéAvora TH 
Karradoxig émurepunds Tov Avrurdtpov tupavvetov) refer to the 
fact that it was also on the frontier of the eleventh Strategia, 
an external addition to Cappadocia as above described. It is 
clear that Strabo’seleventh Strategia is identical with Ptolemy’s 


‘Strategia Antiochiane, in which he enumerates Derbe 
(Ptol. 56). 


Derbe was the stronghold of the brigand chief 
Antipater (Cic. £, ad Fam. 1373; Str. 535, 569, 6 


5 Aep8yrys). When, however, King Amyntas 
2. History. SRE He added the town (5 hie 


own Lycaonian and Galatian dominions (29-27 B.C.). 
On the death of Amyntas himself in 25 8.c. the larger part of 
his kingdom was made by the Romans into the province Galatia ; 
hut apparently Derbe, along with Cilicia Tracheia (z¢., the 
eleventh Strategia), was given to Archelaos, king of Cappa- 
docia. (circa 20 BC). When Archelaos died in 17 A.D. the 
Cappadocian part of his kingdom was taken over by the Romans; 
but the Lycaonian part was left to his son Archelaos IL., who 


7 


one 





1 Whence Gr. gwydvys (Ges. Lex. (18), 
J2D see TREASURER, 2, 


On its relation to 
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vas still reigning in 36 A.D. (cp Tac. Ann. 242 641). Twoyears 
ater the region described by Strabo as the eleventh Strategia, 
and by Ptolemy as the Strategia Antiochiane, was assigned by 
Saligula to Antiochus IV. and Iotape Philadelphos. Soon 
afterwards Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his 
cingdom. In qr AD. Claudius restored the territory to 
Antiochus and Iotape, who ruled until 72 ap. It appears, 
aowever, that on this restoration the Lycaonian section of the 
realm of Antiochus was detached and permanently assigned to 
Galatia. Derbe therefore became part of that province. The 
transference was due to the importance of the town as a frontier 
post in the SE. of the Roman province. Claudius remodetled 
its constitution and honoured the place with the title Claudio- 
Derhe (see Rams. Hist. Geog. of AM, 336, 371%, and Church 
in Rom, Entp. 54)- . 

Thus we can understand how at the time of Paul’s 
visit (46 or 48 A.D.) Derbe could be correctly described 
as a city of Lycaonia (Acts 146), for soit was from the 
point of view of geography or ethnography. Politically, 
however, Derbe belonged to the province of Galatia, 
and it is argued by Ramsay that in the language of 
polite address its inhabitants must have been dydpes 
Taddroe (Gal. 31). not Avxdoves, which latter term 
signified the population of the non-Roman part of 
Lycaonia (see, however, GALATIA). Ww. J. Ww. 


DESERT. The English word ‘desert’ ordinarily 
means a Sterile sandy plain without vegetation and water 
—a ‘sea of sand,’ such as, é.g., parts of 
the Sahara. This is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew words. No desert of this 
kind was known to Israel either before or after the oc- 
cupation of Canaan. The districts to which the term 
‘desert’ is applied in EV are, at the present day. 
frequently covered with vegetation, and were probably 
even more prosperous in the past (see more fully the 
articles on the place-names enumerated in € 3). 
‘Wilderness,’ by which the Hebrew terms are some- 
times translated, is a somewhat better rendering ; but 
it is not always adequate. It will be convenient here 
to record the Hebrew words, and to indicate other terms 
of analogous meaning. 


1, General 
meaning. 


(2) 430, hordah (from 347 ‘to lay waste,’ épyos; also épyyia, 
Ezek. 35 4,épyjpwors, Jer. 7 34 [BAQ] 225 jolxdreSov Ps. 1026[7], 
‘desert,’ RV ‘waste places’; so EV ‘ waste,’ 

2. Hebrew Lev. 26 3x Is.614 jor desolation,’ Jer. 442 ;cp 

terms. Ezek. 8812 AV only), used of cities and regions 

Z formerly inhabited but now lying waste or in 

ruins from war or neglect; cp Jer. 442, ‘the cities are a desola- 

tion and no man dwelleth therein’ ;hence in threats (¢.g., Lev. 

Z.¢.), or in promises (with m2, nD ip)—once with reference to 
the wilderness of wanderings (Is. 48 21). 

(2) pow, yekindn (/pw, ‘be desolate’; for cognates see 
below, 7), [y@] dvv8pes, used of a district riverless and un- 
inhabited (Is. 4319, EV ‘desert,’ |] -271),_of the wilderness of 
wanderings (Dt. 3210, EV ‘wilderness’; Ps,78 40, EV ‘desert,’ 
Il tas) 5 otherwise, a geographical designation; cp § 3, 2, 3, and 
see BETH-JESHIMOTH, JESHIMON. 

(3) 1270, widbar (pnuos, etc.; once [Is. 4129] dvudpos yi; 
AV ‘desert,’ RV ‘wilderness * but in Gen. 146, etc, EV ‘ wilder- 
ness’; once, Ps. 756 [7], Ed ‘south’ [RVmg. ‘wilderness of 
the mountains’). The idea af ‘desert’ is totally foreign to 
this word (on its derivation see CATTLE, § 5). Atidbér is a 
district possessing pastures Joel 222, Ps. 65 12 [x3]) and cities 
(Is. 42 xz), but occupied by nomads, not by settled tillers of the 
soil (cp esp. Nu. 1433). It is commonly employed to denote 
the wilderness of wanderings, which itself is a mountainous 
region, not without pasture grounds, and so devoid of sand 
that the one tract which forms an exception has the character- 
istic name Dedbet er-Ramileh, plain of sand’ ; see below, § 3, 1. 

(4) MDW, ‘érabah Gpapa [y mpds Svopais, Josh. 1116, etc.]), 
in poetical literature often occurs in parallelism with meddbar 
CIs. 351 (épyos] 403 4119, EV ‘desert’). In Jer. 5012 it 
approximates more closely to the modern idea of ‘ desert’ (cp 
Is. 35 1 Jer. 5143; |] 78); but in historical writings (early and 
late) it is a geographical term (see § 3, n, below). 

(5) IPs, siyyah (‘dry land’ [so Ps. 631 (2), EV], Job 303, 
AV RYmg. ‘wilderness,’ RV ‘dry ground’: cp vs, * dry place,’ 
Is. 255 322), used of the wilderness of wanderings, Ps, 78 17 
(AV ‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert,’ RVmg- ‘dry land’). For 0x, 
dwellers of the ‘desert’ (Is. 1322 3414, EV; also 2313, AV 5 
referring to wild beasts) or ‘wilderness’ (Ps. 729 7414, EV; 
referring to human beings), see CAT, WILD BEASTS. 








1 The passage is obscure(see Ba., Del.), and, according to Che., 
deeply corrupt. 
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A still more forcible term is— : 
(6) inh, 252% (Ps. 10740 Job 1224; EV wilderness ), used 
of the wilderness of wandering, Dt. 3210 (with fiw? 22%, ‘howl- 


ing waste ’). The word (cp e¢-7 7%) suggests the idea | of waste- 
ness and confusion (Jer. 423 Job 267 Is. 2410; cp Ecclus. 4110 
[Heb.}), such as existed before the creation (Gen. 12, see 
CREATION, § 7). For the sake of completeness mention may 
“ maggalso of :— 

"999 


£1 Sammah (18.59 Jer. 42:9, MY (Is. 17 rx), 
(Ek 35), all of which involve the idea of a devastation, not 
a natural state /ppw; cp no. 2). 

(8) AW, arab, Is. 357 Gh dvvipos), RV ‘glowing sand,’ 
RVmg. MirAGE (¢.7.). AV ‘parched ground’ is preferable ; 
cp Aram. vad, ‘to be burnt or dried up,’ and see Che. Jztr. 
Is, 269. The NT terms to be mentioned are — 

(9), ¢ epnpta, (2.g., Heb. 1138, EV ‘desert,’ Mt. 1533, ‘wilder- 
ness,’ RV ‘desert place’) and épypos (cogs Mt. 1413, EV 
“desert . 

The chief districts and regions to which the above 
terms are applied may be here enumerated. 

i. The most prominent is that which was the scene of 
the wanderings of Israel. It is commonly called ham- 
midbaér (Dt. 11, etc.); but other geo- 
: . graphical terms (Shur, Sinai, etc.; see 

applications. GEOGRAPHY, § 7) are added to indicate 
more particularly the region intended. On the char- 
acter of this tract, which stretches from the S. border 
of Palestine to Elsth and forms the W. boundary of 
Edom, see SINAI. The only part which can fairly be 
described as a desert is the bare and parched district 
of et-Tih, and it is here that D and (more elaborately) 
P place the forty years’ wanderings (see WANDERINGS, 
§§ ro 7. 16), and with this agrees the circumstance that 
it is only in the later writings | that the horror and lone- 
someness of the ‘wilderness’ is referred to (eg. Dt. 
8.5). 

ie The great crack or depression which includes the 
Jordan valley, and extends N. to Antioch and S. to 
the gulf of ‘Azaéah, is the second great ‘desert.’ To 
the N. lay the midhar &2/ah (Ezek.614), midhar 
Damascus (1K. 195); cp perhaps the épyula of Mt. 1533. 
The well-known geographical term “Avasah (see above, 
§ 2, 4) is confined chiefly to the lower half (cp midbar 
Moab, Dt.28 Nu.2lix; midhar Kedemoth, Dt. 226; 
midbar Bezer, Dt.443), see ARABAH.+ To the NE. 
of the Dead Sea is applied also the term ‘ Jéshimon’” 
(see JESHIMON). Allusionsto the Arabah onthe W. side 
of the Jordan are found in 28, 152328 17x6, and in it we 
should perhaps include the midbar Beth-Aven (Josh. 
18:2), midbar Gibeon (2 5.224; but see GiBEON), mid- 
bar Jericho (Jos.16x), and the references in Jndg. 
2042 7 1 S.1318. Here, too, was probably the épyyos 
of the narrative of the Temptation (Mt.41). See further 
DEAD SEA, § 2. 

3. The third tract is the midbar Judah (Josh. 156, 
Judg.116), the E. part of which, along the Dead Sea, 
is called Jéshim6n (18. 231924 2613); special limita- 
tions are the midbar Afaon (‘in the Arabah’ 18,23 
24 f.), midbar Ziph (ib. 2814), and midbar En-gedi 
(1 S.242[1]). To the N. it approached the Arabah. 
Here are found the midbar Tekoa (2 Ch.2020; cp 
midbar Jeruel, ib, 16}, and probably the midhar of 
1 K. 234 (Bethlehem? cp 2S.232, and see ATROTH- 
BETH-JOAB). To the S. lay Tamar ‘in¢he midbar’ 
(1 K. 918, yxa is a gloss), probably forming part of 
the great midhar in no. 1 above. On the ‘desert’ 
(pnsos) of Acts 826, see GAZA. See, further, DEAD 
SEA, JUDAH, PALESTINE, § 11. 

4. For the desert-like tracts to the E. of Jordan 
(stretching to the Euphrates, 1 Ch. 59) see BASHAN, 
PALESTINE, § 12 S.A. C. 


DESIRE (M338), Eccl. 125 AV, RV™s-; RV 
CAPER-BERRY (g.¥. ). 
DESSAU, RV Lessau (Acecaoy [V vid.], Neccaoy 


[A]), a village (in Judaea) where N1ICANOR (g.v.) appears 
to have fought with Judas (2 Macc. 1416). Possibly 


1 On Am. 6 14 see ARABAH, BROOK OF. 
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DESTRUCTION, MOUNT OF 


ADASA is meant (Ew. Hist. 4321); 
is here’not free from corruption. 


DESTINY (*319), Is. 6511 RV. See FORTUNE AND 
DESTINY. : 

DESTROYER, THE (nia, Ex.1223, TON oAEO- 
PEYONTA, cp Heb. 1128 ; o OAOD@pEYWN; Wisd. 1825; 
O OAO@peYTHE, ZX Cor. 1010). 

In his account of the last plague, J implies that the 
death of the first-born was the work of the Destroyer. 
In the light of 2 S.2416, where the angel of Yahwé is 
described as ‘the angel that destroyed the people’ 
(aya nnwan), and of 2 K.1935=Is. 3736, where the de- 
struction of the Assyrian army is attributed to the ‘angel 
of Yahwé,’ we shonldbe ready to infer thatthe! Destroyer’ 
of the firstborn is not a being distinct from Yahwe, 
but rather ‘ the angel of Yahwé’ himself; z.¢., the term 
denotes a self-manifestation of Yahwé in destructive 
activity (cp THEOPHANY, § 4). This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that the narrative speaks of ‘ The 
Destroyer’ or Yakweé (v. 29) indifferently, just as other 
narratives use the terms ‘ angel of Yahwé’ and ‘ Yahwé’ 
interchangeably. Cp also Ex. 1227 (Rd). The ‘de- 
stroyer is clearly identified with Yahwt! by the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, who attribntes the death 
of the firstborn to the word of God (Wisd. 1814-16), 
The meaning attributed to the term by the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews (1 128) is less clear. 

The death of the Israelites in the plague recorded in 
Nu. 1641-50 [176-15] is attributed directly to God. In 
Wisd. 1825 it is said that these people perished by the 
‘Destroyer’; but here, again, the Destroyer seems to 
be identified by the writer with God (cp Grimm on the 
passage, vv, 20-25}; and the same identification is 
possibly intended by Paul (1Cor. 1010). On the other 
hand, in 4 Macc. 7 1x the executor of death appears as a 
distinct angel; and generally in later Jewish literature 
the angel of death (xmp7 raoxdn) has a well-marked and 
distinct individuality (cp Weber, Adtsyn. Theol. 
247 #7.) and is identified with Satan or the Devil (cp 
in NT Heb. 2147 1 Pet. 58). All this is quite foreign 
to the belief underlying Ex. 1223. 

It is quite in accordance with the general character 
of the Priestly Code, which avoids reference to angels 
or to the theophanic ‘angel of Yahwé’ (cp ANGEL, 
§ 6), that n’nwm, which is used in the personal sense 
of ‘destroyer’ by J (Ex.1223), is used as an abstract 
term —destruction— by P (1213 [RV™8- ‘a destroyer']; 
cp Ezek.516 2136[3x} 25:5). A plurality of beings 
who accomplish the death of men is referred to in 
Job 3322 by the term pmpp (‘slayers’), which is 
rendered in RV ‘destroyers.’ According to some 
commentators, such angelic ministers of death form 
the unnamed subject of the plural verb in Lk. 1220, 

G. B. G. 

DESTRUCTION (aBadAwn), Rev. 922; RV ABAD- 
DON (¢.2.). 


DESTRUCTION, CITY OF (D7A0 
see HERES, CITY OF. 


DESTRUCTION, MOUNT OF (Ai ; toy 


opoye Toy mocoaé [B], T. 0. T. mocoe [AY], T. 
0, ameccwé IL], 2 K. 2313, RV™S-), aname so read by 
the later Jews on account of the idolatrous ‘ high places’ 
spoken of. Tradition identified the mountain with the 
Mount of Olives (so Tg., followed by AV™s-), and the 
name has been supposed to have a double meaning —- 

‘mount of oil’ (cp Aram. nvin) and ‘mount of destruc- 
tion’ (so Rashi, Buxtorf). 
can be given. 

Hoffmann (ZAZ7'}W 2175) and Perles (Analekten, 31) prefer 
to read AnwEAAN, ‘mount of oil,’ with some MSS; n’nwp will 


then he a deliberate alteration of the text. Considering, how- 
ever, that we have no evidence for a Heb. word spyp_ oil,’ it is 


but the Greek text 


VY), Is. 1918; 


A much better explanation 








1InTarg. Jon. toHab. 85, however, where ymo op is parallel 
to App (Z4., 199) SID) the distinction is not so manifest 
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better to suppose that the ‘mount which is on the east of, Jeru- 
salem’ «1 IC. 117} was anciently called, not only ‘the ascent of 
the olives’ (2 S. 1530), and in a late prophecy ‘the mount of 
olives’ (Zech. 144), hut Dave (‘mount of those who 
worship’), of which mova “Wi would be a purely accidental 
corruption. Cp 2S. 1532, ‘And when David had come to the 
summit, where men are wont to worship the deity’ (sonny? dw 
onbsd nw), which comes near proving that this view is correct. 


Observe, too, that the Mt. of Olives appears to be once referred 
to as the ‘hill of God’ (Is. 1032 emended text). See Nos. 


Brocardus (1283 A.D.) gives the name Afons Offen- 
stonis (cp Vg.) to the most southern eminence of the 
Mt. of Olives, because Solomon set up there the image 
of Moloch; on the northern summit, afterwards called 
Mons Scandali, he placed the idol of Chemosh. Quares- 
mius, however (circax630 A.D.), calls the southern ridge 
Mons Offenstonis et Scandali, Gratz, after a full dis- 
cussion, pronounces in favour of the northern summit, 
z.e., the ‘Viri Galilei’ (WGWY, ‘73, p. 97H}; so 
also Stanley (SP 188, n. 2). No doubt this view is 
correct; Solomon would certainly prefer an eminence 
already consecratecl by tradition. 

The phrase ‘mount of destruction’ is found also in Jer. 5125 
as a symbolic term for Babylon (EV ‘destroying mountain’). 

TK C. 

DEUEL (§Y4), Nu. 1x4; sce RevEL (3). 


DEUTERONOMY. The name conies ultimately 
from the Greek translation of Dt. 1718, in which the 
words ANT ANAT Mw, ‘the 
duplicate (i.e., a copy) of this law,’ are 
rendered 7 Sevrepovdutoy Toiro,1 Asa 
title of the book, Aevrepovdutoy (without the article) 
occurs first in Philo.? Philo takes the word to mean 
“second or supplementary legislation,’ and more than 
once cites the bookas ’Hivouls.? Others, with Theodoret, 
explain the name, ‘repetition, recapitulation of the law.’ 
Criticism has shown that Deuteronomy is neither a 
supplement to the legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, nor a résumé of it; but to modern critics 
also it is the Second Legislation, an expansion and 
revision of older collections of laws such as are preserved 
in Ex. 21-23 34, 

Deuteronomy contains the last injunctions and 
admonitions of Moses, delivered to Israel in the land 
of Moab, as they were about to cross the Jordan to the 
conquest of Canaan; and, with the exception of chaps. 27 
3134, and a few verses elsewhere, is all in the form & 
address. It is not, however, one continuous discourse, 
but consists of at least three distinct speeches (1-440, 
5-26, 28, 29 7), together with two poems recited by 
Moses in the hearing of the people (327.). The 
narrative chapters record doings and sayings of Moses 
in the last days of his life, and are more or less closely 
connected with the speeches. Besides this unity of situa- 
tion and subject there is a certain unity of texture; the 
sources from which the other boolcs of the Hexateuch 
are chiefly compiled (JE, P) are in Deuteronomy recog- 
nisable only in the narrative chapters, and in a few 
scattered fragments in the speeches; a strong an? 
distinctive individuality of thought, diction, and style 
pervades the entire book 

It was observed by more than one of the fathers tha 
Deuteronomy is the book the finding of which in the 

temple gave the impulse to the reform! 

= Boe oaue of the eighteenth year of Josiah (622- 
in Temple.* 621 3.c.).5 In conformity with the 
prescriptions of the newly discovered book, the king 
not only extirpated the various foreign religions whic 
had been introduced in ancient or recent times, togethei 
with the rites and symbols of a heathenish worship o 

3 Cpalso Josh. 832. 

2 Leg, Alleg. 3, § 61; Quod Deus tmmut, § 10. See Ryle 
Philo and Holy Scripture, xxiii A The corresponding Hebrev 
title, AWN Aw spp, is found occasionally in the Talmud anc 
Midrash as well as in the Massora,” 

3 Quis rerum div, heres, § 33. See Ryle, as above. 

Fy Cp Hexateucu, LAw Litrerature, ISRAEL, § 37h 

Athanas., Chrysost., Jerome. 
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‘ahwé, but also destroyed the high places of Yahwée, 
esecrating every altar in the land except that in the 
ample in Jerusalem (2 K. 227). In Deuteronomy, and 
here Alone, all the laws thus enforced are found; the 
iference is inevitable that Deuteronomy furnished the 
eformers with their new model. This is confirmed by 
he references to the book found in the temple as ‘ the 
aw-book” (2K. 22811; cp 2324 7) and ‘the covenant 
100k’ (282 f. ar). 

The former of these names is found in the Pentateuch only in 
he secondary parts of Dt. (28 6r 29 20 30 10 31 2426), and, like 
he phrase ‘this law’ (48 2738 2929), signifies Ut. or the 
leuteronomic legislation exclusively ; ‘covenant book" is an 
eit designation for a book in which the cotenant, of 
fahwe with Israel (see CovENANT, § 6) is an often recurring 
heme (62,7 172 291 4x3 23 299 12 14 21 25, etc.).1 

That the book read by Shaphan before Josiah was 
Deuteronomy has been’ inferred also from the king’s con- 
sternation (2 K.. 2231: #), which seems to show that the 
aw was accompanied by such denunciations of the con- 
sequences of disobedienceasare found especiallyin Dt. 28. 

The opinion, once very generally entertained, that the 
900k found by Hilkiah was the whole Pentateuch, is no 
onger tenable. In addition to arguments of more or less 
neight drawn from the narrative in Kings,—that the 
whole Pentateuch would hardly be described as a law- 
»00k 5 that a book as long as the Pentateuch could not 
de read through twice in a single day (2 K.22810); 
that, with the entire legislation before him, the king 
would not have based his reforms on deuteronomic, 
aws exclusively, —recent investigation has proved that 
the priestly legislation in the Pentateuch was not-united 
with Deuteronomy till long after the time of Josiah.? 
Modern critics are, therefore, almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the law-book, the discovery and the intro- 
duction of which are related in 2 K.22 /. (see next §), 
Is to be sought in Deuteronomy; and they are very gener~ 
illy agreed, further, that the book was written either in 
the earlier years of Josiah, or at least under one of his 
next predecessors, Manasseh or Hezekiah (see§ 16). 

The soundness of these conclusions has recently been im- 
pugned by several French and German scholars (Seinecke, Havet, 

. @Eichthal, Vernes, Horst),? on the ground, 

3. Accountin partly of sweeping doubts concerning the 
2K.22F trustworthiness of 2 K, 227, partly of peculiar 
oe theories of the composition of Dt. These 
theories cannot be discussed here; but the great importance 
of 2K.22 A, in the modern construction of the history of 
Hebrew literature and religion, makes it necessary to examine 
briefly the historical character of those chapters. It is generally 
agreed that the account of Josiah‘s reforms as it lies before us, 
is the work of an author of the deuteronomic school, who wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. If this author had drawn 
solely upon oral tradition, he might well have derived his informa- 
tion from eye-witnesses of the events of 621 5 but it seems to be 
demonstrable that in 223-23 24 he made use of an older written 
source, a contemporary account of Josiah‘s reign, which was 
probably included in the pre-exilic history of the kings. This 
narrative was wrought over and enlarged by the exilic writer; in 
particular, the original response of Hnldah, which was not con- 
firmed by the event, was superseded, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., by a wholly different one, in which 
the judgment is represented ‘as inevitable (22 15-20; cp 2326/-)3 
23 15-20, also, is generaly recognised as a legendary addition ; 
hut, notwithstanding these changes, the outlines of the original 
account can be reconstructed with reasonable confidence, and it 


appears to be in all respects deserving of credence.4 See Kines. 


The historical evidence proves only that the law-hook 

which was put into force by Josiah contained certain 

43 deuteronomic laws concerning religion, 

4, Josiah’s Dt. not that it comprised the icles of the 

=chaps. 5-26 28 present Book of Deuteronomy. A super- 

ficial examination of the book shows that the latter can- 
not have been the case. 


Chaps. 31-34 are composite. Besides the two poems, 321-43 
and 33, they contain the links which connect not only Dt. 





1 Ex. 21-23, often called by modern scholars ‘The Covenant 
Book’ (see 247), cannot be meant; for, so far from putting the 
high places under the ban, these laws assume the existence and 
legitimacy of many local sanctuaries (see 216 2314 #3 cp 
20 24). 

2 See CANON, § 23.7%, and the articles on the several books of 
the Pentateuch 3; also Hexateucn, LAw LITERATURE. 

3 For the titles, see below, § 33 (2). 

4 See St, GVT1 64977 ;Kue, Oxd.(2) 1417, cp 407 
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but also the narratives of JE and Pin Nu. with Josh. Chap. 27, 
also in narrative form, may, both on external and on internal 
grounds, with equal confidence he set aside,t What remains 
(1-26 28-30) is all in the form of address; but even this is not 
aunit, as is shown by the fresh superscriptions in 51121 292, 
and the formal closes in 26 16-19 and 291 [2869] 5 in particular, 

11-4 and 444-49 are completely parallel introductions, which 
strictly exclude each other. Chaps. 5-26 contain no allusion to 
a former discourse such as ]-4 40; nor do the latter chapters form 
a natural introduction to 5-26 or 12-26. Chaps. 1-4 are dis- 
tinguished also by slight but not insignificant, peculiarities of 
style, and more decisive differences of historical representation. 

The short prophetic discourse, 29, hears all the marks of a 
later addition to the hook ; 29 1 [2869] is a formal subscription 5 
the following chapters have their own brief superscription ; the 
tone of 29,f is noticeably differentfrom that of the exhortations 
and warnings in the body of the hook. 


Most recent critics conclude that the original Deuter- 
onomy contained only the one long speech of Moses, 
5-26 28, to which 445-49 is the introduction and 291 
[28 69] the conclusion. 

Others, urging that the book put into the hands of 
Josiah is uniformly described as a law-book, infer that 
- it is to be sought in Dt. 12-26 alone ; 

eae era 5-11, as well as 1-4, is an intro- 

: * duction subsequently prefixed to the 
original Deuteronomy by another hand. This conclusion 
is confirmed by the way in which the author of 5-11 
dilates on the motives for keeping the laws, as though 
the laws themselves were already known to his readers.? 

Against this view, which would limit the primitive 
Dt. to 12-26. it is argued that the law-book itself pre- 
supposes some such introduction as is found in 5-11. 


In 12-26 there is nothing to show when or by whom the law 
was promulgated 551 supplies precisely the information which 
121 presumes 552-22 recites the covenant at Horeb, with the 
Decalogue, its fundamental law ; 523 77 explains the relation of 
the laws now about to he delivered to that former law and 
covenant. To this answers 291 [28 69], which is the subscription, 
not to 28 alone, but to the whole law-hook : 'These are the 
words of the covenant which Yahwé commanded Moses to make 
with the Israelites in the land of Moab, besides the covenant 
which he made with them at Horeb. 


The situation supposed in 12-26 is throughout the 
same as that described in 5-11. The language and 
style of the two portions present just that degree of 
resemblance and of difference which, remembering the 
difference of subject matter, we should expect to find in 
the writing of one author; nothing indicates diversity 
of origin.3 

In regard to chap. 28 also, critics are divided. Well- 
hausen finds in 285861—where, as in 3010, the law is 
already a book—evidence that 28, as well as 29 /, is 
secondary; these three chapters formed the conclusion 
of an enlarged edition of the law-book, to which 5-11 was 
the introduction. On independent grounds, however, 
28 47-68 is to be recognised as a later addition to the 
chapter, and with these verses the only reason for con- 
necting 28 with the two following chapters disappears. 
Not only are they separated by 291 f. [2869 and 291], but 
also the whole attitude and outlook of 29 /. are different 
from those of 281-46. On the other hand, it would be 
natural for the author of 12-26 to conclude his book by 
urging as strongly as he could the motives to obedience, 
and solemnly warning his readers of the consequences of 
disobedience. Similar exhortations and warnings are 
found at the end of the so-called Covenant Book (Ex. 
2320 7), and at the end of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 
26), the latter passage being strikingly parallel to Dt. 28; 
and such a peroration was the more appropriate in Dt., 
because its laws are all in the form of address. The 
profound impression made upon the king by the reading 
of the book is most naturally explained if it expressly 
and emphatically denounced the wrath of God against 
the nation which had so long ignored his law. 

The Deuteronomy of 621 3,¢, has not come into our 

L See below, § er. 

: é ey Wellh. CH 191-195 5 Valeton, Stud, Grs7gh 3St. GVI 

IJ. 

5 See Kue, Hex. § 7, n. 5-113 Di. Comm. 263 7; Dr. Dt. 


65 7. 
Pon rg2195. Chaps. 1-4 and 27 were the introduction and 
conclusion, respectively, of another edition. 
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hands unchanged. Not only have the exhortations and 
Later pi warnings been amplifiedand heightened, 
6. cai oe oa: but also, in all probability, many ad- 
in chaps. "40+ ditions have been made to the laws. 
At the very beginning of the code in 12, and in con- 
nection with the most distinctive of the Deuteronomic 
ordinances —the restriction of sacrifice to Jerusalem — 
there are unmistakable doublets ; cp 125-7 with 11 f, 
and especially 15-19 With 20-28 In the following 
chapters a good many laws are suspected, because of their 
contents, or the unsuitable place in which they stand. 

Thus, the detailed prescriptions of 143-20 are foreign to the 
usual manner of Dt. (cp 248), and appear to be closely related 
to Lev. 115 the law of the kingdom, 17 14-20, represents the law 
as written (thus anticipating 319 26), is in conflict with the legiti- 
mate prerogatives of the monarch, and is clearly dependent on 
1S. 84% 1025 ; the rules for the conduct of war in 20 are not 
reconcilable with the necessities of national defence, and can 
hardly have been dreamed of before the ‘exile.’ To others, how- 
ever, the utopian ‘character of these laws seems not a sufficient 
reason for excluding them from the primitive Deuteronomy.1 

While many of the instances alleged by critics are in 
themselves susceptible of a different explanation, there 
seems to be sufficient evidence that the Deuteronomic 
code received many additions before the book reached its 
present form. Certain supplementary provisions may 
have been introduced soon after the law was subjected 
to the test of practice; others in the Exile; while still 
others probably date from the period of the restoration 5 
ep Hist, Lir. §6/. 

In 5-11 also, it is evident that the original contents 
7. In chaps of the chapters have been amplified, and 

Ss PS: their order and connection disturbed by 

5-11 28, later hands. 

The story of the sin at Horeh in 97 is a long and confused 
digression. Chap. 716 25,/. repeats 1-5 51-5 is separated from 
12-15 by 6-11, which has no obvious appositeness in this place; 
17-24 intrudes in the same way between 16 and 25,4 Similar 
phenomena may he observed in the following chapters.$ Nor 
has 28 come down to us unaltered. Verses 45,4 plainly mark 
what was, at one stage of its history, the end of the chapter of 
comminations. The two pieces which follow, 47-57 and 58-68, 
are shown by internal evidence to he additions, presupposing the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the miserable 
remnant of the people, the consequence of neglecting 'the words 
of this law, which are written in this book’ (58 ; cp also 61). 
Verses 36 / also, which threaten the deportation of the king and 
people in phrases derived from Jeremiah (with 35, which repeats 
27), are probably glosses.? 


In the Hebrew legislation three strata are to be re- 
cognised : the collections of laws incorporated in JE 
; , (Ex. 21-23, often called the Book of the 

8. D 8 laws * Covenant ; Ex. 34); the Law of Holiness, 
pert contained (in a priestly recension) in Lev. 
an * 17-26 and cognate passages (H); and 
the rest of the laws in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
predominantly liturgical, ceremonial, and sacerdotal, 
which, though not all of the same age or origin, may 
here be treated as forming a single body of priestly 
law (P). The result of modern criticism has been to 
establish.more and more conclusively that P, as a whole, 
is later than Deuteronomy. * On the other hand, it is 


1 For a list of passages in 12-26 which have been challenged 
by critics, see Holz. £22. 263 #3; cp also Horst, Rev. de 
? Hist. des Rel, 27 135 7. [’93]. Analyses of the legislation have 
recently been attempted “by Staerk, Das Deut., 1894, and 
Stenernagel, Die Entsteh. d.deut, Gesetzes, 1896. Fora sketch 
of these theories see Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, 21519 
['98}. The substantial unity of the laws is maintained by Kue. 
Hex. § 14, nn. 1-7. Against Horst, see especially Piepenbring, 
Rev. de F Hist. des Rel, 29136 #7. (94). 

2 Valeton (Stud. 6 ce. and Horst (Rw. de ?Hist. des 
Rel, 1639 F. 18320 4., cp 27174) have gone farthest in 
the attempt to eliminate the secondary elements in 5-1]. See 
Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 63 Piepenbring, Rev. de ?Hist, des Rel, 
29165 7 <A formal analysis has recently been attempted by 
Staerk (see the last note). and Steuernagel, Der Rahmen des 
Deut., 1894. 

3 For attempts to restore the primitive brief form of the bless- 
ings and curses, see Valeton, Stud. 7 447% {ep Kue. Hex. $7, 
n. 21[2]); Horst, Rw. de ?Hist. des Rel. 18327 G, cp 
16so 7 5 Staerk, 71,4; Steuernagel, Rakmen, 40-44. See also 
Steinthal, Zeit. £ Vélkerpsych. 1114.7. The substantial unity 
of the chapter ismaintained by Kue. and Dr. 

4 Cp. Hexateucu. It is not hereby denied that many 
of the institutions and customs embodied in P are of great 
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agreed by all that the little collections of laws 'in JE are 
older than Deuteronomy. The most convincing proof 
of this is given, of course, by the Deuteronomic laws 
restricting the worship of Yahwb to the one temple at 
Jerusalem. It may confidently be inferred also from the 
prominence given throughout Deuterohomy to motives 
of humanity, and the way in which old religious customs, 
like the triennial tithe, are transformed into sacred 
charities, as well as from the constant appeal to the 
memory of Gods goodness as a motive for goodness to 
fellow-men. Where the provisions of Deuteronomy 
differ from those of the Book of the Covenant, they 
sometimes appear to be adapted to a more advanced 
stage of society; as when the old agricultural fallow- 
year is replaced by an experiment in the septennial 
remission of debts. The many laws dealing with con- 
tracts of one kind or another also are to be noted. 

Most recent critics are of the opinion, further, that 
the author of the Deuteronomic law--book was not only 

acquainted with Ex. 21-23, but also 
9. To Ex. 21-23, made this code the basis of his own 
work ; Deuteronomy, it is said, is a revised and enlarged 
Covenant Book, adapted to some extent to new con- 
ditions, but with only one change of far-reaching effect, 
the centralisation of worship in Jerusalem. It may he 
questioned, however, whether the evidence mill sustain 
so strong a statement of the dependence of Deuteronomy 
on the Book of the Covenant. 

Verbally identical clauses are very few, and in some instances 
at least, have probably arisen from subsequent conformation: 
There is no trace of the influence of the Covenant Book either 
in the general arrangement of Dt. 12-26 or in the sequence of 
particular laws. To fully one half of the Covenant Book (after 
the subtraction of the religious precepts), viz., the title Assaults 
and Injuries, Ex. 2118-22127, there is no parallel in Dt.; while 
the subject of Authorities in Dt. 1618-18 has no counterpart in 
Ex. 21-23; of thirty-five laws in Dt. 2110-2516 only seven 
have parallels in the older code. Finally, in the corresponding 
laws? the coincidences are hardly more frequent or more nearly 
exact than we should expect in two collections originating at no 
great distance in place or time, and based upon the same religious 
customs and consuetudinary law; the evidence of literary de- 
pendence is much less abundant and convincing than it must be 
if Dt. were merely arevised and enlarged Book of the Covenant,? 


Certain laws in Deuteronomy have parallels also in 
H; but, whilst the provisions of these laws are often 
10. To H closely similar, the formulation and phrase- 

EO ahs ology are throughout entirely different.? In 
some points H seems to be a stage beyond Dt. ; but 
the differences are not of a kind to imply a considerable 
interval of time so much as a diversity of dominant 
interest, such as distinguishes Ezekiel from Jeremiah. 

Dt. 143-21, compared with Lev. 11,has been thought to prove 
that Dt. is dependent upon H; but the truth seems rather to he 
that both are based on a common original a piece of priestly 
Torah, which each reproduces and modifies'in its own way.4 

References to the history of Israel are much fewer in 
Dt. 12-26 than in 1-34; they are of a more incidental 
11. D’s hist and allusive character, and the author 

‘ :) oH OTY exercises some freedom in the use of 

an 8. his material ; but, as far as they can 
be certainly traced, they appear to be all derived from 
JE, or from the cycle of tradition represented by that 
work. That the author did not have before him JE 
united with P is proved by his reference to the fate of 
Dathan and Abiram (116); if he had read Nu. 16 in its 
present form, in which the story of Datlian and Abiram 
(JE) is almost inextricably entangled with that of Korah 
(P), he could hardly have failed to name the latter, who 
is the central figure of the composite narrative (cp Nu. 
269 f. 273 Jude 11, and see KoRAH and DATHAN AND 





antiquity ; nor that in particular instances they may be more 
primitive than the corresponding titles of Dt. ; nor that some of 
them may have attained a comparatively fixed form, oral or 
written, before the ‘exile.* 

i They may be conveniently compared in the synoptical table 
in Dr. Deut. p. iv #, or in Staerk, Deut. 48 7, where they are 
printed side by side. 

2 See also Steuernagel, Zutstehung, 87, 

3 Dr. Deut. p. iv #7; Baentsch, Das Heiligkettsgesetz, 76 
i 03. See also Leviticus. 

Kue. fe%, § 14, n. 5; Paton, JBL 1448 # [os]. - 
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ABIRAM). But even if he had possessed P separately, 
it would be almost inexplicable that lie so uniformly 
follows the representation of JE where it differs from 
P or conflicts with it. The instances which have been 
adduced to prove that he was acquainted with P are too 
few and uncertain to sustain the conclusion; moreover, 
they are all found in the long digression, 99-1021, which 
probably was no part of the primitive Deuteronomy.! 

The traditional opinion among Jews and Christians, 
that Deuteronomy was written bv Moses shortlv before 

. his death, though resting on the testi- 
12. Date: not mony of the book itself (819 / 24 7), 
pre-monarchie. ;, contradicted bv both the internal and 
the external evidence; the contents of the book and the 
entire religions history of Israel prove that Deuteronomy 
is the product of a much later time. The legislation of 
JE (in the main, doubtless, merely the booking of an 
ancient consuetudinary law) is without exception the 
law of a settled people, engaged in husbandry. Deuter- 
onomy reflects a still more advanced stage of culture, 
and must be ascribed to a time when Israel had long 
been established in Palestine. The fundamental law 
for the Hebrew monarchy, Dt.17 14-20, presumes not 
only the existence of the kingdom, but also considerable 
experience of its evils. Solomon appears to have sat 
for the portrait of the Icing as he ought not to be.2- In 
the prohibition of the multiplication of horses and 
treasure we may recognise the influence of the prophets, 
to whom the political and military ambition of the kings 
seemed apostasy (see, CL; Is.27). The constitution of 
thehigh court in Jerusalem (Dt. 17 8-13, cp 19 17} is thought 
to he modelled after the tribunal which Jehoshaphat 
(middle of 9th century B.C, } established (2 Ch. 198-12). 

More convincing than the arguments derived from 
these special laws are the ruling ideas and motives of 
the whole book. The thing upon which 
Deuteronomy insists with urgent and 

sanctuary. unwearied iteration is that Yahwé shall 
be worshipped only at one place, which he himself will 
choose, where alone sacrifices may be offered and the 
annual festivals celebrated. Although no place is named, 
there can be no doubt, as there was none in the minds 
of Josiah and his counsellors, that Jerusalem is meant. 

Jerusalem was not one of the ancient holy places of Israel. It 
owed its religious importance to the fact that in it was the royal 
temple of the Judzan kings; but this was far from putting it 
upon an equality with the venerable sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Shechem, Gilgal and Beersheba. The actual pre-eminence of 
Jerusalem, without which the attempt to assert for it an ex- 
clusive sanctity is inconceivable, was the result of the historical 
events of the eighth century. 

The fall of the kingdom of Israel (72 B.c. ) left Judah 
the only ‘people of YahwB.’ The holy places of Israel 
were profaned by the conquerors— proof that Yahwé 
repudiated the worship offered to him there, as the 
prophets had declared. A quarter of a century later 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, ravaged the land, destroyed 
its cities, and carried off their inhabitants; the capital 
itself was at the last extremity (see HEZEKIAH, I; 
ISRAEL, § 33). The deliverance of the city from this 
peril seemed to be a direct interposition of Yahwb, and 
Jerusalem and its temple must have gained greatly in 
prestige through this token of Gods signal favour. 

This of itself, however, would not give rise to the idea 
that Yahwé was to be worshipped in Jerusalem alone. 
The genesis of this idea must be sought in the mono- 
theism of the prophets. At a time when monotheism had 
not yet become conscious of its own universalism, men 
could hardly fail to reason that if there was but one true 
God, he was to be worshipped in but one place. And 
that place, in the light of history and prophecy, could only 
be Jerusalem. The way in which Dt. attempts to carry 


13. Idea of one 


1 See Dt. 103622; and, on these passages, Kne. 74.7. 
9533 7 [75] ;Dr. Deut. p. xvi. On 99-10xzr cp also below, 
§ 18 mall type). 

2 Cp Dt. 1716 f with x K. 426 1026 28 £ 111-8 928 1014, 7. 

® A critical examination of the history of the reign of Jehosha- 
phat in 2Ch, 17 does not, however, inspire ns with much 
confidence in the account of his judicial reforms. 
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out this principle, by simply transferring to Jerusalem 
the cultus of the local sanctuaries with their priesthoods, 
was only practicable within narrow territorial limits, such 
as those of the kingdom of Judah in the seventh century. 

We have the explicit testimony of the Books of Kings 
that there was no attempt to suppress the old local sanctu- 
aries in Judah until the reign of Hezekiah; the most 
godly kings left the high-places unmolested (1K. 1514 
2243 21K.124 143 15435). The deuteronomist author 
of Kings, to whom the temple in Jerusalem was, from 
the moment when Yahwi: took up his abode in it (1K. 
8107), the only legitimate place of sacrifice, condemns 
this remissness as a great sin; but there is no evidence 
that the religious leaders of Israel down to the end of 
the eighth century so regarded it. Elijah is in despair 
over the sacrilege which threw down the altars of Yahwe ; 
when he goes to meet God face to face, it is not to 
Jerusalem, but to Horeb, the old holy monntain in the 
distant S., that he turns his steps. Amos and Hosea 
inveigh against the worship at the holy places of the 
Northern Kingdom because it is morally corrupt and 
religiously false, not because its seats are illegitimate ; 
nor is their repudiation of the worship on the high-places 
more unqualified than Isaiah's rejection of the cultus in 
Jerusalem (Is.110 7%). The older law-books, far from 
forbidding sacrifice at altars other than that in Jerusalem, 
formally sanction the erection of such altars, and promise 
that at every recognised place of worship Yahwé will 
visit his worshippers and bless them (Ex. 2024). 

According to 2 K.18 422 213, Hezekiah removed the high- 
places, demolished the standing stones, hewed down the sacred 
posts. The false tenses prove, however, that 184 has been in- 
terpolated by a very late hand ; the original text said only that 
Hezekiah removed the bronze serpent which was worshipped in 
the temple (see NeHusHTAN); nor can much greater reliance 
be put upon the reference in the speech of the Rabshakeh (18 22). 
It may well be’that Hezekiah, after the retreat of Sennacherib, 
took vigorous measures to suppress the idolatry against which 
Isaiah thundered in both his earlier and his later prophecies 
(28 18 20 3022 317), perhaps including the sacred trees and 
other survivals of rude natural religion (Is. l2g).2__ In any case, 
the reaction of the following reign swept away all traces of his 
work. Cp Hezexiau, 1; Isaran, i, § 15. 

Another very distinct indication of the age in which 
Dt. was written is found in the foreign religions which 

st ornate The worship of ‘ the whole 
14, Forei n Hos? ap Seaven' (Dt.173 cp 4:19), an 
tthvs; vw Assyrian cult frequently condemned by 
the prophets of the seventh century (Jer. 82 1913 3229 
Zeph. 15),3 but not mentioned by any earlier writer, 
was probably introduced by Manasseh, during whose 
reign Assyrian influence was at its height in Judah. 
The sacrifice of children, ‘sending them through the 
fire’ to the King-God (Dt.18r10 1231), also belongs to 
the seventh century (see MoLEcH); neither Isaiah nor 
any of the other prophets of the eighth century alludes 
to these rites. 

A relatively late date has been inferred also from the 
laws against the erection of steles and sacred poles (mas- 
séboth and dshérim) by thealtars of Yahwé (Dt. 1621 f). 

The older laws only enjoin the destruction of the Canaanite 
holy-places_ with all their appurtenances (Ex. 34x3 2324 5 cp 
Dt. 123). The prophets of the eighth century, especially Hosea 
and Isaiah, assail the idols of Yahwé, but not the more primitive 
standing stones and posts ; the polemic against the latter begins 
with Jeremiah. 

The age of Dt. may be determined also by its relation 
to other works of known date. From the time of 

15. Dand Jeremiah, the influence of Dt. is un- 
other writers mistakably to be recognised in the 

* whole prophetic and historical literature, 
whilst we look in vain for any trace of this influence in 


1 Cp the much more extended account of these reforms in 
2 Ch. 29-31. 

2 If it were established that Hezekiah put down the high- 
places, it would not follow that Dt. is older than Hezekiah ; the 
more probable hypothesis, in view of all the testimony of the 
prophets and the historical books, would he that the Deutero- 
nomic law was in the line of the measures adopted by the king. 

2 Cp also the worship of the Queen of Heaven, Jer. 713 4417. 
See QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 
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the prophets of the eighth century ; neither the impressive 
ideas nor the haunting phrases of Dt. have left their 
mark there,! The inference that Dt. was unknown to 
the religious leaders of Israel before the seventh century 
is hardly to be avoided. 

On the other hand, in all its ruling ideas, Dt. is 
dependent upon the prophecy of the eighth century. 
We have already seen that the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib prepared the way for the belief that 
the temple on Mt. Zion was the only sanctuary at which 
Yahwi: should be worshipped, and that the monotheism 
of the prophets was the theological basis of the same 
belief. The lofty theism of Dt., which exalts Yahweé, 
not only in might and majesty, but also in righteousness, 
goodness, and truth—the moral transformation of the 
old conception of ‘holiness’ (see CLEAN, § 1)—is of 
the same origin, whilst the central idea of the book, 
that the essence and end of true religion is the mutual 
love of God and his people, is derived from Hosea. 
In general, the theology of Dt. is an advance upon 
that of the prophets of the eighth century, whose 
teaching it fuses and assimilates, and approximates to 
that of Jeremiah and Isaiah 40-55. 

To the same result we are led by the literary character 
of Dt. Its style is more, copious and flowing than that 
of earlier writers ; but it lacks their terse vigour, and is 
not free from the faults of looseness, prolixity, and 
repetition, into which a facile pen so easily glides. In 
these respects it exhibits the tendencies which mark the 
literature of the seventh century and the Exile. The 
diction, also, is distinctly that of the same period, 
closely resembling that of Jeremiah.? 

Evidence of every kind thus concurs to prove that the 
primitive Dt. was a product of the seventh century. 

The fact that it combats foreign cults 

- Pitan iy which were introduced by Manasseh 

0 have OF VD.  snilitates against the opinion entertained 
by some scholars, that it-had its origin in the last 
years of Hezekiah, perhaps in connection with the 
reforms of that king. A hypothesis which commends 
itself to many critics is that Dt. was composed in the 
reign of Manassch as aprotest against the evils of the 
time and as a programme of reform. Its authors died 
without being able to accomplish their object, and the 
book was lost, until, many years after, it was accident- 
ally discovered in the temple by Hilkiah, To others it 
seems more probable that Dt. was written under Josiah, 
shortly before it was brought to light, by men who 
thought the time ripe for an attempt to introduce the 
reforms by which alone, they believed, Judah could be 
saved, and had intelligently planned the way in which 
this should be effected. 

Everything points to Jerusalem as the place where 
Dt. was written : a work whose aim was to exalt the 
47. Place. temple to the position of the sole sanctuary 

of Yahwi: can hardly have originated any- 
where else. The Torah of the priests is thronghont so 
intimately united with the religious teachings of the 
prophets that we are constrained to believe that both 
priests and prophets were associated in its production, 
or at least that its priestly authors were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the prophets. Who these 
authors were cannot be more definitely determined.* 

That the authors of the primitive Dt. freely used 
older collections of laws has been generally recognised. 
17a. Sources Beside Ex.21-23 (on which see above, 

of D § 9), remains of another collection are 
: found in Dt. 22-25. Staerk and Steuer- 
nagel have recently undertaken to show by minute 

1 This is equally true of the older historians ; but their works 
have been preserved only in deuteronomistic recensions. 

2 On the diction of Dt., see the commentaries of Kn. and Di.; 
Kleinert, Deut. 214 #7; Kue, Hex. §7,n. 4; Holz. Zind, 
282 7,; Dr. Dt. p. lxxvili g On the style, Di, 6x1; Holz. 
2932. ; Dr. p. Ixxxvi fi 

3 So De Wette, Reuss, Graf, Kue., We. St., Che., andothers. 


4 The suggestion that Jeremiah was the author of Dt. (von 
Bohlen, Colenso) is for various reasons untenable. 
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analysis that both the hortatory and the legislative 
parts of Dt. are in a stricter sense composite. 

According to Steuernage], the hook discovered in the temple 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah (Dt. 5 2628) was the work of a 
redactor, who combined with considerable skill —but mechanic- 
ally, and without substantial additions—two older works of 
like character, each consisting of a hortatory introduction and a 
body of laws. One of them (Sg.} is marked by the direct 
address to Israel in the second person singular ; the other (PI.) 
uses the plural. The older of these works (Sg.) is assigned to 
the early years of Manasseh’s reign (shortly after joo B,c.), the 
other (PI.) was composed about. 670. The union of the two by 
the redactor (D;) falls in the middle of the century, twenty-five 
years or more before the discovery of the book in the temple. 
Both Sg. and Pl. made use of older .collections of laws and 
these sources can still in part be recognised. One of the’chief 
sources of Sg. (the ‘Grundsammlung’) was put out in support 
of Hezekiah‘s reforms, probably not long after 722 B.c, 

Chaps. 1-3, in the form of an address d& Moses to 
Israel, contain a review of the principal events of the 

ae . migration, from the departure of the 
18. Additions: Israelites from Horeb to the moment at 
chang 1-2, which he is speaking to them.! This 
related to E. retrospect throughout follows thehistory 
of JE, from which its material is drawn and many 
phrases and whole clauses are borrowed.2. Upon closer 
examination it appears that the chief source of the 
chapters is E, which the author had before him 
separately ; whether he made use of J is doubtful; of 
dependence on P there is no trace. 

The retrospect begins abruptly with the command to remove 
from Horeh (i 6-8), and it has been conjectured that 99-1011 
(or at least 9 25-10 11), which recites the transgression at Horeb, 
and brings the narrative to the precise point where it is taken 
up in 1, once stood before 17. More probably, however, 
99-1011 is not a misplaced fragment of the retrospect, but the 
product of successive editorial ampliiications.3 The review ends 
as ahruptly as it begins; the words, ‘And we abode in the 
valley in front of Beth-peor” (329), must originally have been 
followed by an account of the sin at Baal-peor (Nu. 25 1-5; cp 
Dt. 43,A). 

The chapters (z-3} are not by the author of 5-26. 
The resemblance in language and style is unquestionably 
very close, though there are some noticeable differences ; 
but the diversity of historical representation is decisive ; 
cp 229 with 233-67/., 135 7% 214-46 with lle fi 52f 
The opinion of some critics, that 1-4 was prefixed to 
the primitive Dt. to connect it with the history in Ex. 
and Nu., is improbable; for such a purpose a recapitu- 
lation of the history was more than superfluous. Others, 
with better reason, suppose that the historical résemé 
was intended as the introduction to a separate edition 
of Dt. The way in which it begins and ends (see above, 
small type) suggests that it was not composed for the 
purpose, but was extracted and adapted by the editor 
from some older source. Conclusive marks of the age 
of the chapters, further than their dependence upon E 
and the general affinity to the deuteronomistic school, 
are hardly to be discovered. 

Chap. 41-40 has generally been taken with 1-3, as a 

4 hortatory close to the historical introduction. 
19.Chap, * There is, however, neither a formal nor 
1-40 exilic, : : 

a material connection between them. 

The historical allusions in the exhortation are to events 
related, not in 1-3, but in 577; 4x0. 32-35 differ from_the 
retrospect (139. etc.) and agree with 52f ll2 fF 292 7, in 
making the speaker’s audience witnesses of the scenes at Horeh ; 
the greater part of 4 is onlya homiletical enlargement on 525 7% 

In other points 4 goes beyond 5-11; its monotheism 
takes a loftier tone, like that of Is. 40-55 (see 43539 
15-19). In 425-3: deportation and dispersion are inevit- 
able; the prediction that in the far country Israel will 
retnrn to Yahwé and find forgiveness takes the central 
place which it has in the exilic prophets. 

The language resembles 5-11 more closely than 1-3, 
but has peculiarities of its own : 417 f are full of words 
and phrases which remind us of Ezekiel, H, and P (cp 


1 Chap. 12-5, which now forms the introduction to the speech, 
is not homogeneous, and glosses have been pointed out in the 
discourse itself. 

2 See particularly Dr. DZ. on these chapters, where the rela- 
tion is well exhibited. 

3 Cpabove, § rT. 
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also 32); 28 seems to be directly dependent upon 
Jeremiah (1613; cp @). Chap. 4 thus appears to be a 
secondary addition to Dt., composed in the Exile, and 
closely akin to 29, if not by the same hand.” 

Chap. 441-43, the designation by Moses of three 
asylum cities east of the Jordan, has no connection 

either with what precedes or with what 

an Chap. follows. In phraseology the verses agree 

47°43 44°49" Closely with Dt. 191, after which they 

are probably modelled. They may originally have 
stood after 317 or 20, or perhaps after 29. 

Chap. 444-49, the title and superscription to 5 7, like 
the corresponding superscription 11-5, appears to be 
the product of successive additions and redactions by 
scribes or editors; the oldest form of the title may have 
been simply, ‘ This is the law which Moses laid before 
the Israelites on the other side of Jordan, in the land 
of Moab’ (cp 15). 

Chap. 27, in narrative form, stands entirely dis- 
connected in the midst of the speeches of Moses, 

separating 28 from 26. Graf, accordingly, 
et regarded it as an interpolation, introduced 
“when Dt. was united with the older 
historical book (JE), whilst Wellhausen sees in it the 
conclusion of a separate edition of the Deuteronomic 
law-book (1-440 12-26 27). The chapter (27) 
consists of four distinct parts : viz., 1-8 9 /- 11-13 14-26. 
Vo, 9 f. may, as many critics think, have originally 
connected 26 with 28. In 3-8, where there is much 
repetition, 5-7n has long been recognised as a fragment 
of the ancient source to which Ex. 2024-26 [21-23] 
belongs. Vw. 12 7. seem to be the sequel of Llzof, 
the whole being a liturgical embodiment of 1126-28, 
and plainly secondary. /7%. 14-26 cannot be by the 
author of xzr-13: the things on which Dt. lays the 
greatest stress are lacking in this decalogue, which is a 
cento gathered from all strata of the legislation, especially 
from Lev. 18-20. 

Chap. 29 f contain a new address of exhortation and 

warning, introduced, like 5 7, by the words, ‘And 

Moses convoked all Israel.’ The stand- 
22. Chap. 297: point of the writer is similar to that of 
41-40, and differs in the same way from that of 5-26 28 
1-46; cp in particular 301-10 with 425-31. The anthor 
had before him the denteronomic law, with its blessings 
and curses, in a book (2920 f. 27 3010, cp also 299 
2858 6r). The diction differs considerably from that of 
5-26, and approximates more closely to that of Jeremiah, 
upon whom the author is evidently dependent. Chaps. 
29 f. are, therefore, like 4, an exilic addition to Dt. The 
movement of thought in these chapters is far from being 
orderly or coherent : 29 16-28[xs-27] does not naturally 
follow xo-zg [9-14], and the latter verses have no obvious 
connection with 2-9 [x-8}] ; 302-10 cannot originally have 
stood between 29 and 8011-20, The position of 
these chapters is difficult to explain. Chap. 281-46 
is the proper conclusion of the long speech of Moses, 
5-26; 291[2869} is a formal subscription, marking the 
end of the book. The only natural place for fresh 
admonitions to observe the law would be after the law 
had been committed to writing (819-13; cp 24-27); and it 
has been conjectured, not without probability, that this 
was the original position of the parting charge.? 

Chap. 31, which takes up the narrative again, is 
composite, and presents to criticism most difficult 
problems. 


Verses 7-8 are not the sequel of 29,4 or of 28; they take up 
the story at the point which the historical introduction reaches 
in 323 7% 5 they are deuteronomistic in colour, 

23. Chap. 31. and Dillmann surmises that once they followed 
328 immediately. A parallel to 1-8 is found in 

14 f- 23, in which Yahwé himself gives the charge to Joshua at the 
sacred tent ; these verses are probably derived from E. The 
intervening verses 16-22 are an introduction to the ‘Song of 
Moses,’ 82 1-43, to’ which 3244 is the corresponding close. This 





1 On this point see further below, § 23. 
% See next section (23), on 3124-29. 
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introduction is not deuteronomic, as the language proves 5it is 
equally clear that it is not by the author of 14/7 23. The 
uestion of the source of the verses will recur in connection with 
the age of the poem itself (next §, second par.). Vu.9-13, 
relating how the law was committed to writing and preserved, 
form an appropriate conclusion to the account of the giving of 
the law, and are by many critics connected with 5-26 28. he 
preseryation of the law is the subject of 24-27, which the 
repetition and the'different motive prove to be by another hand; 
28 f seems to he a preparation for the recitation of the ‘Song’ 
(30), and is as much out of place after 19-22 as 24-27 after 9-13 3 
the whole passage, 24-29 (30), is, therefore, ascribed toa redactor. 
Dillmann conjectures that 28/6 (in substance} originally consti- 
tuted the introduction, not to the Song of Moses, but toa speech 
the close of which is to he found in 3245-47. This speech, 
containing the last exhortations and admonitions of Moses, was 
removed from its place after819-x3 to make room for the Song, 
and is preserved, though worked over and extensively inter- 
polated, in429 4 For reasons which have already heen indicated, 
we should not, however, with Dillmann, attribute this speech to 
the author of 5-26 28, hut to a later deuteronomistic writer, 
Chap. 321-43; The Song of Moses.1—The theme of 
the Ode is the goodness of Yahwé, the sin of Israel in 
rejecting him, and the ruin which this 
24. Song of ©! t & tails. Th ial 

‘Moses apostasy entails. € poem contains no 
* definite allusions to historical events by 
which its age may be exactly determined. The conquest 
of Canaan evidently lies for the writer in a remote past 
(7#-}; and he has had ample experience of the pro- 
pensity of Israel to adopt foreign religions, and of the 
national calamities in which the prophets saw the 
judgments of Yahwé upon this defection. The language 
has been thought to indicate that the author was a 
native of the North; and many scholars believe that 
the situation reflected in the poem is that of the kingdom 
of Israel in the reign of Jehoash (797-783 B.c.) or the 
early years of Jeroboam II. (782-743), when, after the 
long and disastrous Syrian wars, Israel was beginning 
to recover its former power and prosperity.2 Others, 
understanding by the 'no people’ (ny x5), the ‘foolish 
nation’ ($3) 3 21), the Assyrians, to whom such terms 
would he applied more naturally than they could he to 
the Syrians (cp Is. 33 19,3 526%), ascribethe poem to the 
latter half of the eighth century. The words may, how- 
ever, with even greater probability, be interpreted of the 
Babylonians (cp Jer. 515 7% 622 f, especially Hab. 16 /, 
Dt. 2849 7). In the vocabulary of the Song there are 
several words which are not found in writers of the eighth 
century, but are common in the literature of the seventh 
and sixth; the Aramaisnis in word and form which 
have been looked upon as evidence of Ephraimite origin 
may eqnally well be marks of a later age. The poem 
contains many reminiscences of the older prophets, 
especially of Hosea and Isaiah ; hut in its whole spirit 
and"tone, as well as in particular expressions, it is much 
more closely akin to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Is. 40-55. 
It has a'strong resemblance, also, to the exilic additions 
to Dt. (429 7}; its theology is that of these chapters 
and of Is. 40 # Its affinities to the Psalms and the 
products of Jewish Wisdom are to be noted.4 It is, 
in fact, a didactic poem, embodying in lofty verse the 
prophetic interpretation of Israel's history from beginning 
to end. Kuenen and others ascribe the Song to the 
end of the seventh century (say 630-600 B.c.); but the 
considerations last adduced, and others which might he 

mentioned, point rather to an exilic or post-exilic date. 
It has commonly been assumed that the introduction 
to the Song (3116-22) is pre-deuteronomic (J or E);% 
not so mnch, however, upon internal evidence as in 
consequence of general theories about the age of the 
poem and the composition of the last chapters of Dt. 
It is intrinsically at least equally .probable that the 


1 On the Song of Moses see Ew. J/BW 8 47-65 ['57]3 
Kamph. Das Lied Moses, 1862; Klo. ‘Das Lied Mose's u. 
das Deut.’ St, Ky. 44 249% ['7x], 45 230% 450 7 [’72]; 
reprinted in Der Peat. 223-367 {’93]; St. ZATW 5 297-30c 
[8s]. For the older literature see Di. Coven, 395; Reuss, 
GAT, § 226. 

2 See 2 K. 1823-25 1425-27. 

3 This verse is, however, probably not from the Assyrian 
period. 

4 Seer“ 3 6287, etc. 5 Kue. attributes it to Rje. 
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ntroduction is post-deuteronomic ; and this hypothesis 
s strongly commended by the fact that the Song itself 
yas apparently been put in the place of the last discourse 
of Moses (29 7), which is itself a product of the ‘exile.’ 

Chap. 3244 is the closing note to the poem, cor- 
‘esponding to 3130 at its beginning. Verses 45-47 
ire the close of the speech, answering to 3128 f;1+ 
hey contain no allusion to the Song; their literary 
\ffinities are to3128 /, not to 31 16-22 or 3244. Chap. 
3248-s2 belongs to the priestly stratum; the same 
command is given somewhat more briefly in Nu. 
27 12-14 (P). 

Chap. 33 : ‘The Blessing wherewith Moses the man 
of God blessed the Israelites before he died.’ Beyond 
this superscription. no attempt is made to 
connect the poem with the history of 
Moses’ last days; from which it may be inferred that it 
vas not introduced by a deuteronomistic editor. The 
»pening verses {z-5), which are very obscure, in part 
chrough corruption of the text, describe the coming of 
Yahwe from Sinai, the giving of the Law, the acquisition 
of the territory of Jacob (?}, and the rise of the kingdom 
n Israel.2 Thereupon come, without any transition, 
Blessings on eleven tribes, following a geographical 
order from south to north, and differing greatly in 
ength and in character. 

The Blessing of Moses is a composition of the same 
sind as the so-called Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49 1-27), 

though not a mere imitation of it. The 
26. Its date. historical situation reflected in the Blessings 
of the several tribes in Dt. is that of a time considerably 
ater than that in Gen.; cp particularly Levi (Gen. 
495-7 Dt. 388-xx} and Judah (Gen. 498-z2 Dt. 337). On 
-he other hand, the situation is entirely different from that 
cepresented in the Song of Moses, Dt. 32. While in 
the latter, apostasy has drawn upon Israel the consuming 
anger of Yahwé, and the very existence of the people is 
threatened, the Blessing breathes from end to end a 
national spirit exalted by power and prosperity and 
unbroken by disaster. The author was a member of 
one of the northern tribes, or a Levite at one of the 
northern sanctuaries. The blessing of Joseph (z3-17) 
was written at a time when the kingdom of Israel, in 
the pride of its power, and perhaps flushed with victory, 
was thinking of foreign conqiiests (r7). Recent critics 
have generally followed Graf in ascribing the poem to 
the time of Jeroboain JI. (782-743 B.c.), when fora 
brief space Israel seemed to have regained all its ancient 
power and glory; zo is then referred to the recovery 
of the territories of which Gad had been stripped by 
the Syrians of Damascus in the disastrous period which 
preceded. 

The prayer in 7, ‘Hear, O Yahwé, the voice of Judah, and 
bring him to his people,’ has heen understood as the wish of the 
Ephraimite poet that Judah might be reunited to Israel, and is 
thought by many to point to a time soon after the division of the 
kingdom, when the desire for the restoration of the national unity 
was still strong. This obscure verse. however, cannothe allowed 
to outweigh the clearer testimony of other parts of the chapter. 
The Blessing of Levi (8-11) describes the privileges and offices 
of the priesthood, and the fidelity of Levi to its sacred trust. 
There is nothing to indicate that the author was a priest of the 
temple in Jerusalem 3—the priests of other temples also were 
Levites,—nor any cogent reason for thinking that 9 11 are 
Jewish interpolations. Verse 11, however, is hardly a blessing 
for the priesthood, and would unquestionably he more appropri- 
ate to one of the other tribes ; hut that it was the original sequel 
of 76, as has heen conjectured, is not evident. 

On the whole. the age of Jeroboam II, seems best to 
satisfy the implications of the Blessings. Verses 2-5, 


215. Blessing. 


1 See above, § 23. 

2 On the Blessing see Hoffm.in Keil and Tzschirner's 4za- 
fehten (1822), iv. 21-92 continued in a series of Jena Pro- 
grams, 1823-1843 ; Graf, Der Segen Mose's, 1857° Volck, Der 
Segen. Mose’s, 1873; A van der Flier, Dext, 38, 1895; Ball, 
‘The Blessing of Moses, PSBA 18 718-137 196]. See also 
St. GVI_1 150 # The older literature in Di. Cosem, 416; 
Reuss, GAT, § 216. 

3 The meaning of these verses is much disputed. 

4 In x2 it is not certain that Jerusalem is meant (cp BEN- 
JAMIN, $ 8). 
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26-29, have no connection with the Blessings, and it is 
not improbable that they are fragments of another poem. 
Whether the Blessing of Moses was contained in J or E 
is a question which we have no means of answering : 
neither the short introduction, nor the titles of the 
several Blessings (which alone can be attributed to an 
editorial hand), offer anything distinctive; nor do the 
reminiscences of the earlier history. 

Chap.34. The story of the death of Moses is highly 
composite, elements from JE and P, as well as the 
hand of more than one editor, being recognisable in it. 

Deuteronomy is the prophetic law-book, an attempt 
to embody the ideal of the prophets in institutions and 

ren laws by which the whole religious, 

27. Religious social, and civil life of the people should 

character be governed. We recognise this aim 

. in the treatment of the older right and 

custom of Israel, and more clearly in those provisions 

which are peculiar to Deuteronomy, above all in the 

fundamental law, chap. 57 It seeks, not to regulate con- 

duct by outward rule, but to form morality from 
within by the power of a supreme principle. 

The dominant idea of Deuteronomy is monotheism. 
The first sentence of the older Decalogue,’ repeated 

in 56/7, expresses, indeed, only a rela- 

28, Mono- tive sR but the fundamental 

theism. deuteronomic law, ‘ Yahwi: our God is 
one Yahwb’ (64 7.), declares, not only that there are not 
many Yahwes, as there are many Baals, but also that 
there is no other who shares with him the attributes of 
supreme godhead which are connoted by his name. 
He is ‘the God of gods and the Lord of lords, the 
great, mighty, and awful God' (1017), to whom belong 
‘the heavens and the heavens of heavens, the earth and 
all that therein is' (1014), ‘the [only] God in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath; there is no 
other’ (439, cp 35).2.. The unapproachable majesty of 
Yahwé (51 f% 22 49/7), his constancy to his purpose, 
and his faithfulness to his word are often recurring 
themes (78-1012 # 95, etc.). He is a God who re- 
quites his enemies to the full (7m) ; yet a compassionate 
and forgiving God to those who under his judgments 
turn to him again (429-31, cp 80: #). 

Idolatry is strictly forbidden. The images and 
emblems of the Canaanite pods are to be totally de- 

7 s © 7.52) The Decalogue 
29, Objects of ere Pike of images vot 
worship. Yahwé in the likeness of any object in 
heaven, or on the earth, or in the sea; and in 415 #7, 
where this prohibition is emphatically repeated, Israel 
is reminded that at Horeb, when Yahwé spoke to them 
out of the midst of the fire, they saw no form—a lesson 
to them not to image him in any form. The more 
primitive standing stones and sacred poles are inclnded 
in the prohibition (1621/7. 123f.). All kinds of 
divination, sorcery, and necromancy are condemned as 
heathenish (189-24} ; Yahwé’s will and purpose are made 
known, not by such signs as are interpreted by the mantic 
art, but by the mouth of his prophet (1815 7). 

Yahwé is to be worshipped, not at many sanctuaries, 
but at one only, in the place which he chooses to fix 
30. Exclusive- his name there (12 pass. 1423 1520 16 

ness. pass., etc.). The unity of the sanctu- 

ary is a consequence of the unity of 

God. The suppression of the high-places, which is so 
strenuouslyinsisteclon in Dt., was primarily dictated, not 
by practical considerations, but by the instinctive feel- 
ing that their existence was incompatible with mono- 
theism : as long as there were many altars there were as 
many local Yahwes., It is doubtless true that, for the 
religious consciousness of the great mass of worshippers, 
the Yahwé of Dan was not just the same as the Yahwé 


1 On the various forms of this code see DECALOGUE. 

2 See also 32447/. 32 It has been observed above that 
the theology of 41-40 approximates more nearly to that of 
Is. 4 
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of Bethel or of Beersheba. But the great doctrine of 
Dt. is, ‘ Yahwé thy God is one Yahwb.' The exclusive 
orinciple, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods beside me,’ 
s stronglyreaffirmed (612-15 1020-22 1116 ff 28, etc.) ; 
‘he worship of other gods is punished by death (17 2-7, 
see also 13), the apostasy of the nation by national ruin 
‘614 f. 74819 f. 425-28 8017 7, etc.); for Yahwb is a 
jealous God (615 424). Not only in Israel, which is 
Yahwé’s people, but also ia Canaan, which is his land, 
there shall be no other god or cult. Every trace of the old 
religions of Palestine is to be obliterated. The Canaan- 
ites themselvesmust be exterminated, lest, in intercourse 
with them, Israel be infected with their religion (xf 
16 93, cp 1229 f, 2016 #).4 Alliance and intermarriage 
with the heathen are stringently prohibited (73 /., etc.) ; 
and many special laws are directed against heathen 
customs and rites : see, ¢.g., 225 2317 No less urgent 
warnings are given against the religions of remoter 
peoples (136 7). 

The essence of the religions relation between 
Yahweé and his people is love. He has loved Israel 
from the beginning (10:5 77 f 235). 
and if they keep his commandments 

of love. he will love and bless them in all the 
future (713. cp 437). They are the children of Yahwé 
their God (141); his disciplineand his care are parental 
(85 131). All good things are from him; but the 
signal proofs of his love to Israel are the deliverance 
from Egypt (#asstm, e.g., 814 f), and the law which he 
has given them (45-832 7}. The love of Yahwb to his 
people demands, as it should inspire, their love : ‘Thou 
shalt love Yahwé thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy' might’ (65) is the first 
commandment of the law, the first principle of religion 
(10 wf 11x13 22 134 199 806 16 20). Love to God con- 
strains to do his will; to love God and to keep his 
commandments are inseparable. His commandments 
are not remote or incomprehensible : they are in men's 
hearts and on their lips (8011-14, cp Jer. 3131-34); nor 
are they difficult and burdensome (1012, cp Mic. 68) : 
to keep them is for maii's own good (624 1023). Itisa 
religion of the heart, not of outward observances or 
of formal legality. Observances are not rejected; a 
religion without worship and distinctive ceremonial is 
not contemplated ; but festivals and sacrifices are only 
the expression of religious feeling —above all, of loving 
and joyful gratitude for God's love and goodness. 

The relation of Yahwé to Israel is not a natural and 
indissoluble relation, such as subsists between a tribal 

od and his people; it is a moral rela- 

32, Moral ae which bas i origin in his choice of 

basis. Israel to be his people. He chose it, not 
for any good in it (77 94f-), but because he loved its 
forefathers (1015); and love and faithfulness bind him 
to their descendants (7895). The election by which 
Israel alone of all the nations of the earth is made the 
people of Yahwi: is Isracl’s glorious distinction ; but it 
imposes the greatest obligation. Sin, in this light, is 
more heinous, judgment more necessary and more 
severe; but in Gods constancy to his purpose and his 
promise faith finds the assurance that the severest 
judgment will not be utter destruction. 

The bond between Yahwé and Israel is the covenant 
which he made with them at Horeb (52%) and renewed 
on the plains of Moab (291 [2869]). The deuteronomic 
law sets forth the obligations imposed by Yahwé and 
accepted by Israel (172); strict observance of the law is 
the condition of the fulfilment of the promises of Yahwb, 
the obligations which he voluntarily took upon himself 
in the pact (79-13 1le2 f,, etc.). 

Israel is to be a holy pone (761422r 2619)—that is, 
one set apart to Yahwe in all its life. The stringency 
of the laws which are to preserve the purity of the 


31. Principle 


_1 At the time when Dt. was written this sanguinary proscrip- 
tion of the native population can hardly have had much practical 
significance. 
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people and the land from false religion and immorality 
is thus explained and justified : * Thou shalt exterminate 
the evil from the community’ (135 and puss.; see 22 
13-30 2118-21 19 16-21 etc. ). 

Notwithstanding the sanguinary thoroughness with 
which it demands the extirpation of heathenism, and the 
severity of many of the special laws, the distinctive note 
of the deuteronomic legislation is humanity, philanthropy, 
charity. Regard not only for the rights, but also for 
the needs of the widow, the orphan, the landless Levite, 
the foreign denizen, is urged at everyturn.! The in- 
terests of debtors (2820 2410-13 151-11), slaves (514 
1512-18), and hired labourers (244 /) are carefully 
guarded. Various provisions protect the rights of the 
wife or the female slave (241-4 2213-19 21 10-14 15-17). 
Nor are the animals forgotten (254 226°). The spirit 
of the legislation is seen not least clearly in the laws 
which appear to us altogether utopian, such as 20 (cp 
245 17 14-20 15 1-6). 

In conformity with its prophetic character, Dt. pre- 
sents itself not merely as a law-book, but also as a book 
of religious instruction. Its lessons are to be diligently 
remembered, and not forgotten in times of prosperity 
(66-12 811-18 etc.). Its fundamental precepts are to 
be repeated daily, to be worn as amulets, to be inscribed 
in public places (67-9 1118-21). They are to be’ taught 
to children, that each succeeding generation may be 
brought up in the knowledge of Yahweé's will (6720-25 
11r9 49} ; and every seven years the whole law is to be 
publicly read in the hearing of the assembled people 
(319-z3). 

Taken all in all, Dt. will ever stand as one of the 
noblest monuments of the religion of Israel, and as one 
of the most noteworthy attempts in history to regulate 
the whole life of a people by its highest religious 
principles. 

1. Comntentartes.—Of the older works, Drusius (1617) Ger- 
hard (1657), and Clericus (1696) may often be consulted with 

J profit. The principal modern commentaries 
33. Literature. are Vater, Pent. iii., 1805 ;M. Baumgarten, 
1843, 1844; F. W. Schultz, 1859 ;Kn., 1862; 
Schroeder, 1866 (Lange’s Bzbelwerk), ET with ‘additions by 
Gosman, 1879 ; Keil, 1862, 2nd ed. 18/0, ET 1867 ; Espin, 1877 
(Speaker's Comm.); Di., 1886 ; Montet, Le Deut., 1891 ;Oecttli, 
1893 ; Dr., 1895 ; Steuernagel in Nowack’s 4K, 1898. 
« 2. Criticism—Vater, Comment. aber den Pent. mit. Einl, 8, 
Abhandlung iiber Moses und die Verfasser des Pentateuchs,’ 
39x 7% ; De Wette, Dissert, crzt.-exeget. (1805); Beitr. 2. 
#ini in d AT 1 (1805), 168 f 265 7, 2 (1807), 385 # 5 
J. F. L. George, Die alt. sid. Feste (135) ; W. Vatke, Die Rel. 
@. AT 4 (35); Bind, 384 7 (86); E. Riehm, Die 
Gesetageb. Mos., etc. (54); St. K%. 165-200 (‘73) (review of 
Kleinert) ; Colenso, Pent. and Josh., Pt. 3 (’63), cppt 7 ap. 
85-110; Graf. Die gesch. Bich. d AT (ees osters, Die 
distoriebeschouwing van den Deuteronomist (%8); Kla, ‘Das 
Lied Mose’su. d. Deut.’ S# Ay (7x, ’72); ‘Beitrige zur 
Entstehnngsgesch. des Pent.’ Neue Rirchl, Zt., 1890-92, re- 
rinted in Der Pent. (93), Kleinert Das Deut. “uv. da 
euteronomiker (12) Reinke, ‘Ueber das nnter dem Kanige 
Josia anfgefundene Gesetzbuch,’ Beitr. zur Erkl. d. AT 
8 (72), 131-180; Kayser, Das vorexil. Buch der Urgesch. 
Isr. 2. seine Erweiterungen (74) ; J. Hollenberg, “Die deut, 
Bestandtheile d. Buches Josua,’ $4 Ay., 18 . 462-506 } 
We. CH, /PT; 1876, ee reprinted Separately’ wider the 
same title, 1885, and with Nachtrage, Die Comp. des Hex. tw. 
@. hist, Bucher des AT (89 GJ (78) and ed. called Prol. 
a. Gl (83), 4th ed. 1895, T, Prolegomena to the Hist. v 
Israel (85); S. J. Curtiss, The Levitical Priests (77); WRS, 
Additional Answer to the Libel (78); Answer to the Amended 
Libel (79); OTIC (81; 2nd ed. ’92); E. Renss, L’hist. 
sainte et la lot, 1154 ff (79), Die heil. Gesch. #. d. Gesetz, 
106 if, (93), (Das AT, Bd. 3); ‘Das flinfte Buch 
Mose,’ 24. fair Volkerpsych. u. Sprachwissens, 1379, pp. 1-28 3 
‘Die erziihlenden Stucke im finften Buche Mose,’ #4. 1880, pp. 
ee also separately Grea: *80); Valeton, STG 5 
°79); PP. 169-206, 297-313 3 6(’80), pp. 133°174, 303-320; 7.81), pp- 
39-56, 205-228; BE beat. 2 entateuch : tische tudien,” ZEWL 
1 (80), 445 503,77 559 7-; Castelli, La Vases del popolo Ebreo 
nel suo svolgimento storico, 207-320 (84) ; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 
his ‘Ye and times (’88), chaps. 5-7; Baudissin, Gesch. des 
AT Priesterihums (89); A. Westphal, Les sources du Pent. 
2 32 Z (’o2); Staerk, Das Deut. sein Inhalt uw. seine 
Uiterarische Forut (94) 5 Steuernagel, Der Rahkmen des Deut, 
(94) ; Entsteh, des dent. Gesetzes ('96) ;Havet, Le Christianisime 
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et ses ovigines, 3 32 77. (°18); d’Bichthal, Mé2. de crit. bid. 


(86), and Eade sur le Deut. 81-350; Vemnes, Une nour. hypoth. 


igine du Deut. (87), reprinted in Assaés 
Revue de 


sur la contp. et Port 

bibligues (91); L. Horst, ‘Etudes sur le Deut. 

Hist. des Relig. 16 28-65 (87), 171-22 (88), 18 320-334 ('88), 

23 184-z00(’91), 27 119-176 (‘93); cp Kuenen, ‘De jongste 
hasen der Critiek van den Hex.’ 72.7, P/F (88); C 
epenbring, Reo. de ? Hist. des Relig. 24 28° 7 37 ff. box), 
‘La réforme et le code de Josias,’ 7, 29 123-180 (‘94); Addis, 

Documents of the Hex. 2 (8). . 

See also Introductions to the OT :—Eichhorn, 4th ed. (23); 
De Wette (47, 7th ed. ’52, 8thed. by E. Schrader, ’69); Bleck 
(60) substantially unaltered in later edd., ET by Venables 
(69); S. Davidsoii (62) ; Kuenen, Hist, Arit. Ond. (6%; end 
ed. entirely rewritten °85); ET by Wicksteed, The Hexateuch, 
(‘86); Reuss, Gesch. ‘des AY (81; 2nd ed. ’90); Cornill (91; 
znded. ’92); Driver, /#zvod, (’91; Oth ed. ’97), cp ‘Deuteronom 
in Smith‘s DPB} ('y3) Konig (9) ildéboer, De Letterkunde 
des Ouden V erbouis (os) 3; Holzinger, Lind. in den Hea. (93). 

On the relation of Dt. to Jeremiah, see Kueper, Jeremias 
librorum sacrorune int es et windex, 4-45 ('38); Konig, 

Das Deut. und der Prophet Jeremiah, A T Studien. 2 (39); 
Zunz, ZDMG 28 669-676 (‘73) 5 Colenso, pt. 7, App. pp. 85-110, 
cp 3 363 572.0. : . 

In” defence “of the Mosaic authorship: Hengstenberg, 
Authentie des Pent. 2159 Z% (39), ET Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, 2 130 7 (47); Havemick, Bind i das AT 


16 » (36), ET Zutred.'to the Pentateuch, aro f (50) 5 
Keil 4, ee das AT, 1853, 3rd ed. 1873, ET by & E8), 
Douglas, Zztrod., etc. 1869; Bissell, hi e Pentateuch, tis 
Origin and Structure (‘85); G. Vos, The Mosaic Origin of 
the Pentateuchal Codes (’86); Martin, /ztvod. @ la crit. gen. 
de ’ Ane, Test. 1298 gf (87); A. Zahn, Das Deut. (90). 
G.F.M. 


DEVIL. For Dt. 3217 etc. (nq), Lk.433 etc. (dat- 
pérvov), Mt. 831 etc. (Safuwy), see DEMONS, § 4; for Lev. 17 7 etc. 
(yy), see Satyr; and for Mt. 41 etc. (6 8:4BoAos), see Saran, 


S47 


DEVOTED, AV sometimes, RV usually, for 290, 
hérem (Lev.2721 EV, 1K. 2042 RV, etc.). See BAN, 
Sa 


DEW (20; Apococ}. ‘Dew’ is a theme which 
kindles the enthusiasm of the OT writers ; but what 
does ‘dew’ mean in the OT? and are the common 
explanations of the biblical references altogether correct ? 

During the spring and autumn the phenomenon which 
we call dew is, at least in the intervals of fine weather, 
as familiar in Palestine as in western 
countries : the moisture held in suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere during the day is 
deposited, in cloudless nights, owing to the cooling of 
the surface of the ground, in the form of ‘dew.‘ It is 
not, however, simply this phenomenon of spring and 
autumn that excites the enthusiasm of the Hebrew 
writers; for it is not the dew but thé former and the 
latter rains that are in these seasons of vital importance 
to the agriculturist (see RAIN). During the summer 
season, however, from the beginning of May to the 
latter part of October, there is an almost unbroken 
succession of cloudless days, when vegetation becomes 
parched, and would altogether perish but for another 
phenomenon which has a prior claim to the descriptive 
Hebrew name fad (‘ sprinkled moisture’) uniformly re- 
presented in the EV by the word ‘dew.’ During the 
summer, but more especially (when the need is greatest) 
in the latter part of August and during September and. 
October, westerly winds bring a large amount of mois- 
ture from the Mediterranean (see WINDS). This moisture: 
becomes condensed by the cool night air on the land 
into something not unlike a Scotch mist, which, though 
specially thick on the mountains, is yet abundant 
enough everywhere to sustain with its moisture the 
summer crops, and to keep some life in the pastures of 


the wilderness,? 

Coming only in the night, and being so much finer than 
ordinary rain, this beneficent provision of nature received a 
special name, fad, to which the Arabic faz7#, ‘finerain,’ corre« 
sponds. The Greek poetical terms épécos rovria and éadaccta, 
Spocepat vepérar, Seem more adequate than the simple spéeos, 


1. Meaning 
of the term. 








1 See 10187 16 18-2017 8-13 2417 4 2719 21218 f 1427-29 
16xx 14 2419-22 2611 fF. ? ie 
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1 The true meaning of by is most clearly set forth by Neil, 


Palestine Explored (82), pp. 29-151, to whom this article owes 
its central idea. 
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and, but for the shock to our associations, ‘ night mist’+ would 
be a preferable rendering to ‘dew. 


This explanation clears up certain otherwise obscure 
passages. It also enables us’ toidentify with consider- 
able probability the season to which any important 
passage mentioning fad refers. The miracle of Gideon’s 
fleece, e.g., was presumably placed by the writer in the 
summer. At the same time, when perfectly general 
language is used respecting faZ (‘ dew’), it may be open 
to us to suppose that a confusion exists in the writer’s 
mind between the genuine ‘ dew’ of winter (spring and 
autumn) and the ‘night mist’ of summer, which is not, 
in our sense of the word, dew at all. since the vapour be- 
comes condensed in the air before it reaches the ground. 

In illustration, see Lane’s Aradic Lexicon, s.v. talla. One 
example given is, The sky rained-small-rain (¢a//a#) upon the 
earth.’ Yad? is defined as ‘light or weak (2.¢., drizzling) rain, 
or the lightest and weakest of rain ; or dew that descends from 
the sky in cloudless weather.’ Cp also Koran, Sur. 2 267, ‘And 
if no heavy shower (2vadzdie) falls on it, the mist (¢ad/u7) does.’ 

(a) Where the ‘ dew’ comesfrom. —Job38 28 is, prob- 
ably enough, a scribe’s insertion (Bi, Duhm); but, if 

eee so, the scribe gives an invaluable early 
narra summary of what precedes. He states 

references, that what is said of the rain in vy, 25-27 

* refers not only to the winter rains or to the 
occasional thunderstorms but also to the ‘night mist.’ 

Has the rain a father? 

Or who has begotten the streams2 (not ‘drops’) of ‘dew’? 
To this question a wise man replies (Prov.320), 

By his (God’s) knowledge the depths were opened (Ze., at 

creation), 

And the sky drops down ‘dew.’ 

So Gen.2728 Dt.3328 Hag. lro Zech.s12; cp also 
Judg 54(@® and Theod.).2 Amore complete answer 
is given m Enoch, where the § treasuries’ of snow and 
bail (Job8822) and also of dew and rain are described. 
If Job did not ‘come to those treasuries” Enoch did, 
according to the current legend. The statements are 
important : ‘ The spirit of the dew has its dwelling at the 
ends of the heaven, and is connected with the chambers 
of the rain, and its course is in winter and summer}; 
and its clouds, and the clouds of the mist are connected, 
and the one passes over into the other’ (6020, Charles). 

In chap. 76 the twelve portals of the winds are described. From 
eight of them dew and rain are said to proceed ; the winds are 
not, however, always beneficial. The author is by no means a 
good observer, and his statement is of value only as confirming 
the statement of G0 20 that ‘dew’ and ‘rain’ are connected. 

(4) Preciousness of * dew.’ —The land of Israel is called 
“a land of corn and wine; yea, his heavens drop down 
dew’ (Dt. 3328). The blessing of Jacob says : ‘ God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness ol 
the land’ (Gen. 2728 ; contrast v.39, RV™8:), Yahwé 
himself resembles ‘dew’; ‘I will be as the dew for 
Israel’ (parched up, desolate Israel), Hos.145[6]. The 
preciousness of the ‘dew’ is shown by its effects, whick 
are next described. 

Perhaps, however, faZ here includes rain. Dew is ar 
emblem of resurrection ; ‘A dew of lights is thy dew, and to life 
shall the earth bring the shades’ (Is. 2619, SBO7). From tht 
world of perfect light where Yahwi: dwells a supernatural ‘dew 
will descend on the dead Israelites. ‘The dew of resurrection 
Grnn sw $y) is a Talmudic phrase based on this prophecy. Ir 
the Koran, also (¢.g., Sur. 4139), rain is referred to as a sign 0 
the resurrection. ‘Probably, too, Micah 57 [6} also should be 
mentioned here. The traditional text, as it stands, is unin 
telligible. The ‘remnant of Jacob’ among the nations canno 
be & the same time like showers of night mist on the earth anc 
like a lion. The upright line (Pasek) placed after “And shal 
3e’ (A°m) warns us (as so often) that there is something douhtfu 
inthe text. Possibly ?¥, ‘upon’ has dropped out. 





Thepassag: 





1 This is the first rendering of, be in BDB. It had bee: 


adopted by Che. in his Prophecies of Zsaiah and Book « 
Psalms(l), who followed Neil, of. cét., 140. 


2 MT reads ‘bay, generally rendered ‘drops’ (@ Bdédovs) 
# Keservoirs’ would be more defensible ; hut this does not sui 
‘begotten.’ The obvious emendation is “be, Rain is calle 
pdx aby in Ps. 6510. The scribe is thinking of the channel 

yn) in 2, 25. 
ata text has only ‘ dropped. 
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yen reads thus, “and there shall be on the remnant of Jacob 

» «as it were “dew” from Yahwi: . . » which tarries not for 
aan,’ ete.—d.¢., which is independent of human effort. Reluctant 
s one may he to deviate from an unquestioned tradition, it 
‘ecomes necessary to do so, when even the acute Wellhausen 
dmits that the point of the comparison in the present text is 
inintelligible to him. 

(c)Other illustrative passages.—~The dew (night mist), 
ike the rain, comes by the word of a prophet (1K. 17». 

t falls suddenly (2 S.17 22), and gently, like persuasive 
loquence (Dt. 822); it lies all night (Job 2919), but 
varly disappears like superficial goodness (Hos. 64). 
Such a night mist is to be expected in the early summer, 
ti the settled hot weather of harvest (Is. 184; but, on 
ext, see VINE, € y. It bas a healing effect on vege- 
ation (Ecclus. 1816 4322); but for aman to he exposed 
‘0 it is a trying experience (Cant. 52). It is all-pervading; 
yence Gideon asks, as a sign of his divine mission, first, 
shat the fleece which he has put on the threshing-floor 
may be wet with a night mist (f¢Z) when the floor itself 
is dry, and next, that the fleece may be dry when the 
floor is wet. ,So abundant is the moisture of the night 
mist that in the morning after the first experience 
Gideon is able to wring out of the fleece a whole bowlful 
of water (Judg. 636-40). 

(@) Two doubtful passages.—In Ps. 1103, if the scribes have 
correctly transmitted the text, there is a condensed comparison 
of a king’s youthful army to the countless drops of dew: a 
highly poetic figure, adopted by Milton in speaking of the angel- 
hosts. The words, however, ‘thou hast the dew of thy youth’ 
(‘dew’ is not attested by the LXX, though the other Greek 
translators all have 8péa0s), are probably corrupt (see Che. 
Psaines(2)). The other passage (Ps. 1333) appears to state 
that it is the dew of Hermon that comes down on the moun- 
tains of Zion. Some (so Del.) have thought that a plentiful 
dew in Jerusalem might he the result of the abundance of 
vapours on Hermon; others (so Baethg.), that ‘dew of Hermon 
is a proverbial expression for a plentiful dew. Robertson Smith 
(OT/C() 212) suggests that the expressions may he hyperbolical ; 
the gathering of pious pilgrims from all parts at the great feasts 
at Jerusalem was ‘as if the fertilising dews,of great Hermon 
were all concentrated on the little hill of Zion ; but the passage, 
as it stands, is incapable of a natural interpretation. The text 
came into the editor’s band in an imperfect condition. Hermon 
and Zion can by no possibility he brought into connection either 
here or in the equally corrupt passage, Ps. 426[7]- T. K. ¢, 


DIADEM. Strictly deadyua (diadéw, to bind round) 
is no more than a rich fillet or head-band. It was 
worn around the Persian royal hat (see MITRE, 2), 
and, as distinguished from orégavos (see CROWN), is the 
badge of royalty; cp 1 Macc. 1g 615 814 etc., Rev. 
123 18x 1912 (RV, AV ‘crown,’ and so EV in 1 Esd. 
430). It is probable that fillets of a more or less ornate 
character are referred to in the Heb. 2, Wey (see 


Crown) and ps (see MITXE). 


t AdSyua is used by G to render Np, Aether, Esth. 1121, 
and "Wl, nézer, 2 S. 110[L, Sym. Theod.] (see CROWN, §2), 1723, 
takvik, Esth. 815 (see MANTLE), and 1S, sauiph, Is. 623 (cp 
Ecclus. 476); see 4, below. 

Diadem in EV. represents the following words -— 

2. pi~~ Bar. Fe (EV, in Judith 103 163, EV ‘tire, AVmg. 
‘ mitre’). 

3. NDI, wedsnepheth, Ezek. 2126[31] AV ; see Mirre, 1. 


4. PS, saniph, Is. 623 EV, Zech. 35 RV™s. (EV ‘mitre’), 
Job 2914 EV(RV™- ‘turban’) 5 see TurBAN, 2 

5. IPDS, séphirah (properly ‘a plait’; 4/to weave), Is. 255 
Ci qmpy, & wdrexets or mAaxels, etc. [BRAQTI, mdéypo. [Aq. 
Theod.], «idapes [Sym.]). In Ezek. 77 10 (RV “doom’), according 
to Co., séphirah means ‘crown’ (cp RV™g. ‘crowning time’); 
text perhaps faulty, see Co., Bertholet. 


DIAL and SUN-DIAL (MSY, literally ‘steps,’ 


ANdBAOMOl 3 Tg. NYY JIN, ‘hour-stone’; Sym. in 
IS. 388 wpodAo;rion 5 horologium), 2K. 2011 IS. 388. 
The term occurs in the account of Hezekiah’s illness. 

In point of fact, however, the narrator says nothing of a ‘ dial’ 
and of degrees’ but only of ‘steps’; where AV says, ‘ The sun 
returned ten degrees,’ RV mnre correctly says, ‘The sun returned 


ten steps,’ though immediately afterwards it uses the Incorrect 
term ‘dial’ (with a marginal note, ‘Heb. steps’). Hence both 
in AV and in RV the account is more obscure than it need have 
been. It is true, the parallel accounts in 2 K. 20 and Is. 38 differ, 
which produces some difficulty. 
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On the whole, Is. 387 7 is probably nearer to the 
original text than 2 K. 208-11. It is not, however, free 
from awkwardness. Explanatory words have evidently 
been introduced, after removing which we get something 
like this : ‘ Behold, I will cause the shadow to go back 
as many steps as the sun has gone down on the steps 
of Ahaz. So the sun went back as many degrees as it 
had gone down.'! The date of this part of the narrative 
is long after the age of Isaiah, who was ordinarily no 
worker of miracles (see ISAIAH, ii. § 15, and cp 1 Cor. 
Jez) ; and, if Duhm is correct, the phrase ‘on the steps 
of Ahaz' is the awkward insertion of an editor. The 
reference is, therefore, of very small archzeological value. 
Still, we may fairly ask what the late writer meant, and 
the most usual answer is that the steps were those which 
led up to the base of an obelisk, the shadow of which 
fell on the upper steps at noon, and on the lower in the 
morning and the evening. We may suppose the 
monument to have been near enough to the palace for 
Hezeliiah to see it from his chamber. This, however, 
is quite uncertain, and, nothing being said of such 
heathenish objects elsewhere,? it is scarcely probable. 
@ (see Is. 388, and cp Jos. Ant. x. 2x) thinks that the 
steps were those of the palace. This has been too 
hastily rejected. It is perfectly possible that n»z, ‘ house 


(of),' fell out of the text before tnx, ‘ Ahaz.' We must 


at anyrate abandon the view that a dial with concentric 
circles and a central gnomon is meant. Ahaz might no 
doubt have borrowed this invention from Assyria (cp 
Herod. 2109). There is no evidence, however, that mbyp 
can mean ‘degrees,’ and it must be repeated that the 
narrative appears to be a glorification of Isaiah (cp 
Ecclus. 4823), based on no ascertainable tradition of 
fact,? either as regards the wonder or the 'steps.' 
* Steps’ was the simplest word to use in such a context, 
in speaking of a comparatively remote age. T. K. C. 


DIAMOND (1°, odpm ; see below, § 2). The 
name diamond is merely a modification of adamant, 
1. Unknown to though, unlike the latter word, it has a 

quite definite meaning, designating the 
well-known gem composed of crystal- 
lised carbon, with traces of 'silica and earths. It is 
usually colourless, but is often tinged white, gray, or 
brown; more rarely yellow, pink, etc. 

The diamond does not appear to have become known 
to the Greeks till the time of Alexander's successors, 
when the Greek kings had much intercourse with India, 
the only place in the ancient world where diamonds are 
known to have been obtained. Delitzsch has, indeed, 
ascribed to the Assyrians an acquaintance with the 
diamond (comparing e/mésu with Ar. ’almds\; but this 
is precarious. Nor is it any more likely that the 
diamond was known to the Egyptians; the cutting 
point used by them in working hard stones was more 
probably corundum (Petrie, Pyramids and Temples of 
Gizeh, 173). We need have little hesitation, therefore, 
in deciding that it was not one of the stones known to 
the Hebrews of the sixth century B.C. (Ezeli. 28 13 EV). 
Much less could it have been an inscribed gem in the 
high-priestly " breastplate’ of P (Ex. 2818= 3911 EV); 
for neither Greeks nor Romans could engrave the 
diamond. 


It was not until the sixteenth century A.D. that the wonderful 
skill of the cinque-cento engravers succeeded in producing 
intagli upon the diamond. No doubt, even many of the works 
celebrated under this name may have been in reality cut in the 
white topaz or the colourless phire; but Clhisius, a most 
competent judge, declares not only that Clement Birago had 
engraved on a diamond the portrait of Don Carlos as a betrothal 
present to Anna, daughter of the emperor Maximilian I., but 
also that he had himself seen it during his stay in Spain in 
1564. Birago had engraved the arms of Spain asa seal, Paolo 


the Hebrews. 





1 Cp Duhm, Cheyne. 

2 Obelisks were characteristic of Egyptian sun-worship (cp 
Jer. 43 13). 

3 Bosanquet (7SBA 337) explained the alleged phenomenon 
as the disturbance of the shadow during the solar eclipse of 1th 
Jan. 689BcC. Itisneedless to discuss this. Cp CHRONOLOGY, §17. 
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dorigia, too says that Torezzo discovered the method and 
ngtaved thd arms of Charles V. ona diamond, whilst Jacobns 
Chronus is said to have engraved on a diamond the arms of 
England, for Queen Mary of England, Philip's consort. 
Diamond occurs four times in EV—once (Jer. 171) 
o translate the Heb. py (shaémir), which was almost 
certainly corundum (see ADAMANT, 
2. The Hebrew § 3), the only substance used by the 
Greeks to engrave gems down to the 
ind of the fourth century B.c., and thrice (Ex. 2818 
39xx Ezeli. 2813) to translate the Heb. adm (yakdlom). 


See PRECIOUS STONES. W.R. 


DIANA (aptemic [Ti. WH], Acts 1924 7%). é 
characteristic feature of the early religion of Asia Minor 
was the worship of a mother-goddess 
l. The goddess in whom was adored the mystery of 
and her Nature, perpetually dying and perpetu- 
worship. ally self-reproducing. She ‘had her 
shosen home in the mountains, amid the undisturbed 
life of Nature, among the wild animals who continue 
Fre from’ the artificial and unnatural rules constructed 
by men’ (Ramsay, Hést. Phryg. 189); the lakes with 
their luxuriant shores also were her favoured abode; 
and, generally, in all the world of plants and animals 
her power was manifest. It was easy to identify such 
a goddess with the Greek Artemis, for the latter also 
was originally the queen of nature and the nurse of all 
Lie; but from first to last the Ephesian goddess was an 
oriental divinity. 

Under different names but with essential identity of 
character, the great godddss was worshipped throughout Asia 
Minor, and the various modifications of the fundamental con- 
ception often came into contact with, and influenced, one 
another, as though they were originally distinct. In northern 
and eastern Phrygia the great Nature-goddess was worshipped 
as Cybele. In Lydia Katakekayméné she was invoked as 
Artemis, and also by the Persian name Anaitis, introduced 
perhaps by Asiatic colonists planted in the Hermos valley by 
Cyrus (Rams. Hist. Geogr. af As. Min, 131). She was known 
there also as Leto, which is her title at Hierapolis and 
Diouysepolis. As Letoshe is traceable through Lycia and 
western Pisidia to the Pamphylian Perga, where again she is 
also called Artemis (Str. 66/7). The name Leto is the Semitic 
Al-lat (nbz, cp ’Adcddr, Herod. 1131), and points to Semitic 
influence, radiating perhaps from Cyprus (Rams. Hist. PAryg. 
190). 

The world-renowned seat of this worship was Ephesus 
(Acts 19 27 jv Ay FP’ Acta Kat % olkoupévy oéBerar : the 
festival in her honour was called Oixouwertxd). The fame 
of the Ephesian shrine was primarily due to the fact 
that 'the Asian mead bythe streamsof the Cayster' (Hom. 
Zi. 2.46x) was the natural meeting-point of the religious 
ideas brought westwards by the expansion of the pre- 
Aryan kingdom of Asia Minor (Sayce,Aze. Emp. 430), 
and of the foreign, Semitic, influences which penetrated 
the peninsula at various points on the coast where 
intercourse with the Phcenicians was active. Thus 
must we explain the peculiar composite features of the 
hierarchy which early grew up round the temple on the 
bank of the Cayster. It consisted of certain vestals 
(zapévor)* under the presidency of a eunuch-priest, 
bearing the titular name Megabyzos (Str. 641). , Some 
have understood the passage in Strabo to assert the 
existence of a College of Megabyzoi; but probably 
merely a succession is meant (one only in Xen. Azad, 
53, § 6 f. and App. BC 59). Persia was probably 
the source of supply. There were three grades among 
the vestals, who seem to have had, besides, a female 
superintendent (Plut. An sez, 795 34 Reislie). There 
is no evidence (Hicks, fuser, Brit. A/us. 32, p. 85) 
that they were called wé\tooat, though the statement is 
usually made (after Guhl, Zphesiaca, 108) ; certain 
priestesses of the Great Mother were so called, however, 
according to Lactantius (/msé. 122), and the bee was 
the regular type on the coins (Head, Coinsé Epa. ). 

There was also a college of priests ("Hocfjves). The 
popular derivation of the name was from écpés= 


1 For the meaning of this word in connection with the 
Anatolian system, see Ramsay, Hist. Phryg. 196. 
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‘swarm’ (so Curtius, Zpesos, 36); but itis perhaps wrong 
to follow Lightfoot (Coéoss. Zztro. p. 94)in denying all 
connection with the name of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes. These priests were the connecting link between 
the hierarchy and civic life—e.g., they cast the lot which 
determined the Thousand and Tribe of a newly created 
citizen (Hicks, Z.c., no. 447,etc.). Neither their number 
nor the mode of their appointment is known, but they 
held office only for a year and superintended the feasts at 
the Artemisium following the sacrifices at the Artemisia, 
or annual Festival (Paus. viii. 131). For minor sacred 
officials see Hicks, Zc, 85 /- 

The analogous establishments of the goddess Ma in the remote 
E. of Asia Minor, at the two Komanas (Cappadocia, Str. 535; 
Pontus, z¢. 557), show us the system in a more thorough-going 
form; Straho's words (vuvi 8& 7a. wey huddrrerat TOV voipery Td 
& #rrov) imply that the grosser features of the cult had heen got 
rid of at Ephesus. In the eastern shrines we have a presiding 
priest allied in blood to the reigning family, and second only 
to him in honour, ruling the temple and the attendant tepdSovAor 
{6000 in number), and enjoying the vast revenues of the sacred 
estates. 

Thecultus-statuewas thoroughly oriental inform, being 
acone surmounted by a bust covered with breasts (Ter. 
Pref. Eph.). Like the most ancient 
image of Athena at Athens (Paus. 
i, 266) and the statue-of Artemis at Tauris (Eur. /ph. 7. 
977), and that of the allied Cybele of Pessinus, it 'fell 
clown from Jupiter’ (so AV and RV in Acts 1935 : rod 
dtorrerods, * that fell from heaven'). Such was her form 
wherever she was worshipped as Ephesian Artemis ; but 
on the coins we find.mostly the purely Hellenic type. 
The ‘ silver shrines' (Acts 1924 yaol) were offered by the 
rich in the temple : poorer worshippers would dedicate 
shrines of marble or terra-cotta. 

Numerous examples in marble, and some in terra-cotta, are 
extant (Adhen. Mitth, 249, Arch. Zett., 1880) ; the series shows 
continuous development from the earJiest known representation 
ofthe Mother-goddess (the so-called Niobe' at Magnesia near 
Mt. Sipylus) to such as that figured in Harrison, Myth. and 
Mon, of Athens, 48 (cp Rams. in JS, 1882,p. 45). Such shrines 
were perhaps also kept in private houses (Paus. iy, 31 8 dvSpss 
idig Qcdv wddcora dyovaty éy 7449). Similar shrines were carried 
in the sacred processions which ‘constituted an important part of 
ancient ritual (Ignat. ad £pk. 9 civodor mdvres, Oeopdpor Kat 
vaopdpor; Metaphr. Vit, Tioth, 1769: eldwra bid yeupds 
€xovres in the festival called Karaydy:ov; Juser. Brit. Mus. 3 
no. 481, referring to the thirty gold and silver dmecoviopata 
presented by C. Vibius Salutaris in 104 A.D.). 

In the manufacture of these shrines many hands and 
much capital were employed (Acts 1924 wapeixyero rots 
rexvirats obx ddtyyy épyaciar). 

The characteristic formula of invocation was peyddy 
"Apreuts (whence we must accept the reading of D as 
against the weydAn 7 “Apreuuis of the other MSS). The 
epithet is applied in inscriptions (CZG 2963 C, ris 
pyarns Oeds ’Aprémsdos ; id. 6797, "Epéaov "Aoaueal. 
Its use in invocation has been detected at other centres 
of the allied cults. 

This was the case, for example, at the shrine of Artemis-Leto 
and Apollo-Lairbenos at Dionysopolis (Rams. Hist. Phryg. 
1x51, n. 49, weyas "AndAAwm Aepunvds, see J. Hell, Stud., 1889, 
p. 2164 Sep Mist. Phryg. 153, 0. 53, ebyaptaTa Mytpi Ants 
Ore e& d8uvdrwy Svyar& rove). In an- inscription from the 
Limnai (mod. Zgirdir Geul and Hoiran G.), where Artemis of 
the lakes was revered, we have the formula Meyiiy “Aprewis 
(Rams. Hist. Geogr. af AM, 410), The Artemis of Therma in 
Lesbos is invoked by the phrase 'Great Artemis of Therma’ 
which appears on a stone still standing by the road between 
Therma and Mitylene (Bi de Corr, Hell., 1880, p. 430). The 
Artemis of Perga also affords a parallel (Rams. Church in R, 
mp. 138; cp also id. Hist. Geog. of AM, 292). 

All these examples show that the gower of the goddess 
was a prominent idea in the cult, and give point to the 
reiteration of the formula by the mob (Acts1934}. Cp 
Xen. Eph. 1x1, éuviw ré cot rhy warpiov jyiv Oedv, 
Thy peyddhyy ’Edecinv "Apreuy. 

One of the secrets of the popularity of the temple was 
its right of asylum. Whatever the fate of the town, the 
temple and all within the precinct were 
safe (Paus. vii. 28 Tots dé wept rd tepoy 
oixoter Setua Hv ovdéy. Cp also Herod. 126; Cie. Verr. 
ji. 133; Strabo, 641). The peribolos-area was several 
times enlarged—by Alexander the Great who extended 
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it to aradius of a stade from the temple, and again by 
Mithridates. Antony doubled it, taking in pépos 7 Tis 
mé\ews—t.e., part of the suburbs. This extension worked. 
in favour of the criminal classes (Strabo, Z¢., Tac. Ann. 
860}, so that Augustus in 6 B.c. narrowed the sanctuary 
area, and surrounded it with a wall (Hicks, Z,¢, no. 
522 7.). There was a further revision by Tiberius in 
22 A.D. (Tac. Ann. 86r), Connected with this security 
was the use of the place as a national and private bank 
of deposit (Dio Chrys. Rod. Or. 595; see also Cees, 
Bell. Civ, 333 105; Strabo, 640). From the deposits, 
loans were issued to individuals or communities (Hicks, 
Manual Gr. Hist. Iaser. no. 205). 

It is noteworthy that the opposition to Paul did not 
originate among the priests (see EPHESUS). The 
energies of the priests of the great shrines must have 
been largely directed to the absorption of kindred 
elements in the new cults with which they came in con- 
tact, or at any rate to the harmonising of the various 
rival worships. In this they were assisted by the 
tendency of the Greeks to see in foreign deities the 
figures of their own pantheon. That very definite steps 
were taken in Ephesus to avoid conflict with the cult of 
Apollo is proved by the localisation there of the birth- 
place of Apollo and Artemis (Str. 639, Tac, Ann. 361 ; 
cp Pauly’s Realenc. 1373). Theteaching of Paul would 
seem but another importation from the E., likely to 
effect a revival redounding to the advantage of the 
temple. This blindness of the priesthood to the real 
tendencies of the new teaching is well illustrated at 
Lystra, where the priest of Zeus Propoleos is ‘foremost 
in doing honour to Paul and Barnabas (Acts 1413). 
Not until a later period was this attitude exchanged for 
one of hostility ; the earliest pagan opposition was based 
on lower grounds than those of religion (Rams. Church 
in R. Emp. 131, z00). [See especially Zimmermann, 
Lephesos ime ersten christl. Jahrhundert, 1874. | 

W. f. W. 

DIBLAH (nds ; AeBAaGa [BAQ]), Ezek. 614 

RV. See RIBLAH. 


DIBLAIM (ord3%), Hos. 13; see GOMER (2). 


DIBLATH (anbay in MT; the statement that the 
true Palestinian reading is ‘3 is weakly attested [Ea.]; 
AeBAada [BAQ]), Ezek. 614 AV (RV DIBLAH), where 


the ‘toward’ of EV demands an emended text. See 
RIBLAH. 


DIBLATHAIM (MQ*N93"1), Nu. 8346; see BETH- 
DIBLATHAIM. 


DIBON (h2°4; so thrice [Ba. ad Is. 152]; else- 
where in OT and on Moabite stone }2°, and so 
AalBaan [BAFL]—whence the true pronunciation is 
probably Daibon, Meyer, ZAW 1128, pn. 2—but in 
Josh. 1317 AatBoop [A], AeBaon [L])- 

1. A city of Moab (Is.152, AnSwy [Boop], 
AwBndwy [X*], AcB. [QT], Jer. 481822 defor [NX] 
[eladiar [Q]) ,the modern Pisdn, about 3 m. N. 
rom Aroer and 4 from the Arnon. A fragment of an 
ancient song preserved by JE in Nu. 21 commemorates 
the conquests of the Amorite king Sihon over Moab 
‘from Heshbon to Dibon' (v.30). According to Nu. 
8234 [E] it was ‘built’ by the Gadites, and it is alluded 
to as Dibon-Gad in Nu. 3845 7, [P]. Josh. 1317 [P] 
gives it to the Reubenites. In Is. 159 the name is 
written Dimon [g¢.v.]. It was at Diban that the 
famous stone of King Mesha was discovered in 1868. 

2. In list of Judahite villages (EzRA, ii. § 5 [4] § 15 
tt] a), Neh, 1125 (AcBov [8&2 ™E-], om. BA); perhaps 
the Dimonadu [g.v.] of Josh. 15 22. 


DIBRI ("93%; AaBple]: [BAF], zamBpi [L]; 
babRz7), father Of SHELOMITH [g.v.,no. 11; Lev. 2411. 


Ps story of the son of Shelomith who blasphemes ‘ the 
Name’? bears a close family likeness to the incident in 


1 SoMT. The original text no doubt had ‘ Yahwe, 
roa 


DIDYMUS 


Nu. 25:47 There the marriage of Zimri (a name 
not unlike Dibri}! with a Midianitess is the cause of sin, 
and here the offender is the sou of a mixed union. 
Zimri belongs to the tribe of Sirneon which, according 
to Gen. 4610, had Canaanite relations, and in the person 
of Dibri the tribe of Dan is pilloried (see DAN, § 8). 
In both stories the prevailing principle is the necessity 
of cutting off Israel from all strangers ; cp Neh 92 1330, 
and see Bertholet, Stellung d, Israel. 147. 


DIDYMUS (AiAymoc [Ti. WH]}, Jn. 1116 etc. ; 
see THOMAS. 

DIKLAH (MEP; AekAad [AEL], in Ch. Aekkam 
[A]; om. B; decéa), son of Joktan (Gen. 1027 1 Ch. 
lar). The name is obscure; it has been supposed by 
Bochart and others to designate ‘a palm-bearing 
district’ (cp Ar. dakai, a sort of palm tree, and see 
BDB). Hommel connects it with the name of the 
Paradise river Hid-dekel (see PARADISE). 


DILEAN, RV Dilan (wer; AaddA [BI]; -Aaa FAT; 


-AAQN [L] Pesh. eg), an unidentified city in the 
Shephélah of Judah (Josh. 1538). It occurs with 
Mizpeh (Tell es-Safiyeh) in a group apparently N. of 
the group comprising Lachish and Eglon. 

( aa (TO ANHOON), Mt. 2823 RV™S-; EV ANISE 
g.v.). 

DIMNAH (7374; Aamna [AL]; ceAAa [B]), one 
of the cities of Zebulun theoretically assigned to the 
Levites (Josh. 2135: P). It is mentioned together with 
NAHALAL (7.v.). The form, however, seems incorrect ; 
we should rather read Rimmonah, with Di.,.Berth., 
Bennett. Cp Rimmono (1 Ch. 662 [77]}, and ‘see 
RIMMON, ii. 3. T.K.C. 


DIMON (f°; Acimwn [B twice]; pemmaan 
[No ¢-b twice, AT’ once, Q* once]; MEMMWN [once m 1° 
sup ras N®?; hepmoon &* fort]; Alma [once Q™e-]; 
NEMM@ [once &*]}, a town of Moab mentioned only 
in Is. 15g (twice). According to Che. np4 is a corrup- 
tion of pnp; NIMRIM [g.v.]; it is no objection to this 
view that Nimrim has already been mentioned inv, 6; 
MADMEN in Jer. 482 is still more plainly a corruption 
of Nimrim. Those who adhere to the traditional text 
suppose that Dimon=Dibon, the former with 7 being 
chosen on acconnt of the assonance with ¢dé, * blood,’ 
or else that some unknown place is referred to (accord- 
ing to Duhm, on the border of Edom ; cp 16: and see 
21%. 322). The former view is the more prevalent one. 
If Abana=Amana, may not Dimon be equivalent to 
Dibon? Jerome in his commentary says, ‘ Usque 
hodie indifferenter et Dimon et Dibon hoc oppidulum 
dicitur,’ and in the OT itself we find Drmonan [¢.v.] 
and Dibon (2) used for the same place. If Dibon be 
meant in Is. 15, ‘the waters of Dimon’ may, according 
to Hitzig and Dillmann, be a reservoir such as many 
cities probably possessed (cp Cant. 74[s], but see 
HESHBON). The Arnon flowed too far off from the 
town to be meant. Still the text may be admitted to 
be doubtful. ; H. W. H. 

DIMONAH (0019; perma [B], Aima@na [AL]), 
a Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 1522), 
Perhaps the DIBON (2) of Neh. 1125 (cp Dibon and 
Dimon in Moab). Knobel and others suggest the modern 
Kh. edh-Dhetb or et-Teiyibeh, 24m. NE. of Tell‘Arad ; 
but this is quite uncertain. Pesh. huasos. presupposes 
a form mnt; cp the variation given under DANNAH. 


DINAH (42°7; Alelina [AL]), ‘daughter’ of Leah 
and ‘sister’ of Simeon and Levi. 

Whilst Ben-oni left behind it some memorials (see 
BEN-ONI), the disappearance of Dinah, to judge from 
1. Gen. 34 the absence of all later traces, seems to 

“ ““"“ have been absolute. In J’s story, how- 


1 Note L’s reading above. Zimri in old Ar. Sab.) com- 
pounds is gird (see Zimri, i., n.); and for interchange of 
6 and #2 cp ZABDI, n. 
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ever, when Simeon and Levi fell upon the people of 
Shechem, as the Danites fell upon Laish, their attempt 
to carry Dinah away was successful. ‘Two explanations 
are possible. Dinah may have disappeared as a tribe 
later along with its rescuers! —there is, however, a 
difference: the brother tribes left traces (see Lev, 
SrmEon)—or the success of the raid may be an element 
of exaggeration in the story : Dinah may have been 
absorbed into Shechem. Indeed the question suggests 
itself, as it does in the case of the other ‘ wives’ in the 
patriarch stories (see ZILPAH, BILHAH, RACHEL, 
LEAH), Have we here really a distinct tribe? or does 
Dinah simply mean Israelitish families (of whatever 
clan) that settled in Shechem? 

Unfortunately J’s story is incomplete : we are not 
told what the dowry demanded of Shechem was, or 
why the city was attacked. A later age forgot that in 
Canaan only the Philistines were uncircumcised (see 
Circumcision, § 3), and thought that Israel could 
never have consented to settle in Shechem unless that 
town adopted the circumcision rite. J cannot have 
meant this. 

Unlike the raid on Laish, that on Shechem seems to 
have been condemned by public sentiment. ‘ Cursed 

-_ be their anger,’ says the ‘ Blessing of Jacob,’ 
2. Motive. ‘for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel’; but according to J the chief reason of this 
disfavour was that the safety of Israel had been im- 
perilled. The judgment that overtook the perpetration 
of the raid is clearly indicated in the Blessing: they 
should be divided and scattered. One instinctively 
asks, How does this ‘judgment’ stand related to the 
name dinak? Does one explain the other? and, if so, 
which ? 

The Dinah story may be regarded as an explanation 
of the’ ‘judgment’ either on Shechem or on Simeon- 
Levi. It is also, however, fitted to serve as a popular 
explanation of the name Jacob, which it assigns to the 
immigrant people : Jacob was a wily people; and he 
paid back an injury done him. Stories are easily 
worked up so as to explain several distinct points. 

It was a common belief in the days of the monarchy 
that the Leah tribes had been in the highlands of 
3. Meaning. Ephraim before they settled in the south 

‘ * (see ISRAEL, § 7, LEVI, SIMEON, DAN, 
§ 2). The point that concerns us here is whether some 
of them settled in Shechem. Unfortunately the earliest 
traditions that have come down to us belong to an age 
when there was no distinct memory of the real course of 
events. Every one knew that there was a time when 
Israelites had planted themselves in the hill-country 
but had not yet incorporated Shechem— the belief of 
a later age, that it was the resting-place of the remains 
of Joseph, had not arisen—but as to how it became 
Israelite there were already various theories. One story 
told of deeds of sword and bow (Gen.4822 Judg. 945); 
another made more of a treaty or contract of some kind 
(connubinm? circumcision? a sale of property? an 
alliance [n2}?; 331934). It might perhaps be sug- 
gested that the sediza-alliance with the Shechemites 
(Judg. 831) points to a third story, a story of an Abiez- 


1 Prof. Cheyne thinks that the disappearance of the tribe is 
actually recorded in 858; that what wrote was not ‘and 
there died Deborah,’ but ‘and there died Dinah.’ There are 
certainly, as he urges, difficulties in the text as it stands : the 
connecting of afamous tree with a nurse; the preservation of 
the name (contrast Gen. 2459, where moreover @ read 355 
for ANp3o 274 bwdpxovra abzijs ¢ cp 3118); the presence of the 
nurse in the train of Jacob; the whole Jacob-clan making a 
solemn mourning over her; the geographical discrepancy 
between Gen. 358 and Judg. 43. He therefore proposes to 
emend p29 Npy W527 into MPAaA Ary? np A and to 
read: ‘And Dinah Jacob’s eldest daughter, died, and was buried. 
at the foot of [the hill of} Bethel, and was buried under the Tree ; 
so its name is called Allon-hbakuth’ (see ALLON-BACUTH). The 
destruction of a tribe would certainly fully account for the 
mourning (6¢47¢h). Both J (Gen. 873s) and P (Gen. 467) re- 
present Jacob as having more than one daughter. 
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rite settlement in Shechem. The idea of the covenant, 
however, may be simply a popular attempt to explain 
the name BAAL-BERITH (g.v.), like the story connected 
with the name Jerubbaal (see GIDEON). The warlike 
story, though early, may have to be classed with others 
of the same type. The peaceable settlement theory is 
historically the most probable ; but it is hardly necessary 
to question the occurrence of a Dinah raid, less success- 
ful than the Danite. See, further, Levi, StMmeEon, 
JUDAH. H. W. H. 

DINAITES (*3'74), mentioned with the APHAR- 
SATHCHITES, TARPELITES [g¢¢.v.], and others, in the 
Aramaic letter from Rehum to Artaxerxes (Ezra 49). 
It is improbable that the word is an ethnic name (so 
G4, SLelwato, dinaez [Vg.]), and we should rather 
point x34 ‘judges’ (so@* ot xpurat). It is the Aramaic 
translation of the Persian title dé¢abhar. Cp Hoffmann, 
ZA, 1887, p. 55; Schrader, WB); Andreas in 
Marti, B76. Aram. Gram. s9*. 

DINHABAH (3737; AeNNaBa [ADEL]), the 
city of the Edomite king BELA (g.v.), Gen. 3632. 
Almost beyond a doubt nani is a corruption of ndjn 
(cp v. 37). See BELA, and cp Che. OLZ, May '99. 
It is a mere accident that several names can be 
quoted somewhat resembling Dinhabah. Thus in the 
Amarna tablets Tunip or Dunip is mentioned as in the 
land of Martu. Tnnipa also occurs in the list of the 
N. Syrian places conquered by Thotmes III, (Tomkins, 
Pl 529). There was a Danaba in Palmyrene Syria 
(Ptol. v. 1524; Assemani, 8267. Or. 32, p. 5957. 606, 
quoted by Kn.), and a Danabe in Babylonia (Zosim. 
Hist. 827). There was also a Dannaba in N. Moab 
(OS11431r). A Toneib (PEF map) or Thenib (Tristram) 
is to be found NE. of Hesban; the P#F map calls it 
Hodbat el Toneib, but the Beni Sakhr ‘ knew not Hod- 
bat' (Gray Hill, PEF Q, 1896,p. 46). With this place 
Dinhabah is identified by v. Riess, Bzbel-Atlas, and 
Tomkins, PEFQ, 1891, p. 322 f. T.KC 


DINNER (apicton), Mt. 224 etc. See MEALS, 
§2,n. 

DIONYSIA (Aionycia [VA]),,2 Macc. 67 RV™E- ; 
EV BAccHus. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE (Aionycioc [o] 


apeotrarlelitHe [Ti. WH]), one of Paul's Athenian 
converts (Acts 1734). See DAMARIS. 

Eusehius (H £34 423) tells us on the authority of Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, who flourished aboutz7z A.D., that Dionysius 
the Areopagite became first bishop of Athens. Jn ecclesiastical 
tradition he is sometimes confounded with St, Denis, the first 
apgstle of France, a confusion which was greatly fostered by 
Abbot Hilduin of St, Denis (834 a.p.) im his Areopagitica, 
which made large use of spurious documents. The important 
writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, first mentioned in 
the sixth century, do not fall within the scope of a Dictionary 
of the Bible, 

DIONYSUS (Aionycoc [VA]), 2 Macc. 67 RV™E; 
EV Baccuus. 


DIOSCORINTHIUS (Aloc Kopin@ioy [VA], 


Ormlusad [Pesh.]; 2 Macc. Ilex); see MONTH, § 4. 
DIOSCURI (AiocKxoypor [Ti. WH]), Acts 2812 
Rvmg-; AV CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
DIOTREPHES (\rotpeduc [Ti. WH)) is the subject 
of unfavourable comment in 3Jn. 9 f. Beyond what is 
there stated, nothing is known concerning him. 


DIPHATH (5%}), 1 Ch. lef AV™e and RV; AV 
and RV™s: RIPHATH. 

DISCIPLE. One who learns (cp Gk. maQHTHe, 
from MANOANW), aS Opposed to one who teaches 
(AlAackaAoc); see Rapsi, TEACHER. 

AV and RV both give 'disciples' in Is. 816 (déscipudi [Vg.)), 
and RVmg. in 504 and 5413 (rad[e]ia, de8axrds [BNAQ]T. In 
1, OT usage. each case this Tepresents nD, ‘those who 

are taught or trained.' A synonymous word 
from the same root is Ten, common in late Jewish writings 
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‘cp esp. DOIN ~pobn, § disciples of the wise’), and found once 
in i Ch. 258, where the contrast between b paéyris and 6 
318de0xKaAog (for which cp also Mt. 1025) is expressed by J.D 
yopRDy ‘as well... the teacher as the scholar’ (reAciwv 


eat pavOavéyrwv [BAL], [ovvimy pera pavOdvorros, Li], doctus 
pariter at indoctus [Vg.)), The ‘apparent parallel in 'master 
and scholar’ Mal. 212 AV (MT mayy W magistrum et discipu- 
Zune) is untrustworthy ; the passage is rendered in many different 
ways, and iscertainly corrupt! In the LX X yza6yrjs occurs only, 
in A, for mnby 'friends' (as if from Abe "to teach’), viz., in 
Jer. 182, and in Jer. 201 469 where B (and in 409 A(), see 


Hatch-Redpath, Concordance) correctly redds waxyris. On the 
subject generally see EDUCATION, 


In the NT padyris (fem. padjrpia, Acts 936), 
though limited to the Gospels and Acts, is of frequent 
Here it sometimes agrees 
2. NT usage. Pith The sage in Attic (cp especially 
Plato) and designates merely the pupil. one who is 
taught by another (Mt. 1024=Lk. 640): It is then 
applied to the followers of a particular teacher, or sect : 
as, for example, of Moses as opposed to Jesus (Jn. 
928), of the Baptist (Mt. 914 Mk. 218), of the Pharisees 
(Mt. 2216 Mk, 228}; it is also used of Jesus and 
his teaching (Jn. 666 and often). As referring to the 
followers of Jesus we find that paynris is appiied (a), 
widely, to all his adherents and followers (Mt. 1042, 
and esp. in Acts 627 etc., only once followed by rof 
xuplov, 91), including, even, those who had been 
baptized only 'into John's baptism’ (Acts 191-3); and 
(b),in a more restricted manner, to denote the nucleus 
out of which the Twelve were chosen, who, themselves, 
are also called waOyral in addition to the more familiar 
name of émrécroAo. (Lk. 613 compared with Mt. 101, 
cp also Mk. 827 1024 etc.) ; see APOSTLE.” 
Finally, in ecclesiastical language, the term ‘ disciple” 
is applied (in the plur.) more particularly to the Seventy 
who were sent out by Jesus to preach the 


a eet Kingdom of Heaven (Lk. 101-17). The 
aeagee number varies between seventy (so Text. 


Rec., Pesh. KACL) and seventy-two (Vg. 
Cur. B, D etc. ; see more fully Variorum Bible and 
Comm.). ‘Lists of the names are extant in various 
forms and are ascribed to Dorotheos, Epiphanius, 
Hippolytus,?, and Sophronius. They comprise the 
names in the Acts and Pauline Epistles ; but variations 
are to be found in each list. See Lipsius, Die Apokry- 
phen A postelgesch. u. Apostellegend. 1193-206. 

DISCUS (Aickoc [VA]}, the Greek game played at 
the palzestra introduced by Jason among the Hellenistic 
Jews of Jerusalem (2 Macc. 414); see HELLENISM, § 4; 
also CAP. It is mentioned alone, either as the chief, or 
perhaps only as an example, of the games played. 

On the discus (a circular plate of stone or metal [cp ‘dish’]); 
see Class, Dict, sv. ‘Discus,’ 'Rentathlon.' The indignation 
which the writer displays towards this Hellenizing innovation 
is paralleled in later times by the abhorrence the Jews felt at 
the introduction of the Grecian game of ‘dice’ (j»31p, kuBela) 
see Shabd, 232 and cp Schiir. GV/ 233, n. 154. 

DISEASES. OT terms for diseases are, as might 
be expected, vague (it is still a widespread practice in 
the East to refer euphemistically to any illness of a 
severe nature rather than to give it a name), and the 
nosological explanations4 which will presently be given 
are but plausible or probable conjectures. Not to 
spend time on general terms such as on, m7, vdcos 
(rendered ‘ sickness, disease'), or on terms implying a 
theological theory of disease, such as yj, 733, 7BaD, NBD 
(words which are often rendered ‘ plagne,' but properly 
mean 'stroke,' cp Is. 534), we pass to special terms for 
pestilence. 

Such are (a) MD, (4) 723, © App and app, @) AY}. @ 
MD, ma@weth (cp Ass. mtdanu), @dvaros (properly ‘death’), is 








1 Torrey's correction is plausible—toread Hop) ww, ‘root and 
branch' (cp 819 [412]). 

2 For the same usage cp Tertullian, ade. Marc. 424. 

3 Cp Ante-Nicene Library ix. Hippolytus, 213277 

+ For these we have to &knowledge obligations to Dr. C. 
Creighton. 
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used for a fatal sickness, such as the plague, in Jer. 152 182 
4311 Job 2715. Cp the use of @évarog in Rev. fi8 188. (6) 137, 
débher (perhaps Originally a boil {Socin}), @dvaros, is the most 
distinctive term (see, 2.g-, Ex. 93 Dt. 2831). Possibly, too, in 
the phrase $yx4q 4a, rendered ‘an evil disease’ (Ps. 418), we 
should point 133 (with Lag. Che). (c)aup, Zefedh and fofebh, 
‘ cutting-off” (Dt. 3224 Ps. 916 Hos. 1324), and (d) 5&3, réSeph 
(properly ‘flame,’ cp ResuerH; Dt. 3224 Hab. 35||733) are 
poetical words. See PEsTILENCE. 

The following terms, which are of a more specific 
character, occur chiefly in the threatenings of Lev. 22 
26 Dt. 28 :— 

1. WWW, Larhir (épeOiopds), Dt. 2822+, “extreme burning,’ 
RV ‘fiery heat,’ may refer to some special fever, suchas typhus 
or relapsing fever. 

2. npby, dalleketh (piyos), Dt. 2822¢ ; probably inflammation. 

3. OW, Zeres (xrjpy), Dt. 28274, the itch, probably some 
eruptive disease, suchas the dichen tropicus. 

4. npbs, yallepheth (‘accretion’? dAeiynv), Lev. 2l2o 222, 
EV ‘scab(bed),” is, according to Jewish tradition, Ny Mn 
the Egyptian herpes. 

5. NB, yabbeleth (uvpunnidvra), “one suffering from warts’ 
(so Jew. trad.), Lev. 2222+; AV ‘having a wen’; RVmg- 
‘having sores’ (ulcers); from 4/52», ‘to flow,’ hence ‘a sup- 
puration’ ‘; see translation of Lev. in SBOT. 

6. NTP, kaddahath (ruperss), Lev. 2616 Dt. 2822+, fever 
(AV in Lev. ‘burning ague’). 

Under the last of these (Zaddahath) may be included 
malarial or intermittent fevers, which are met with in 
the Jordan valley, but are not specially a disease of 
Syria and Palestine, owing to the equable climate and 
the moderate variation of temperature. It was at 
Capernaum (a place liable probably to malaria) that 
Simon’s wife’s mother was ‘taken with a great fever’ 
(Lk. 438}—an expression which is thought to indicate 
medical knowledge.t Certainly Galen and Hippocrates 
use the phrase, as Wetstein has pointed out. There 
are parallel cases in Acts 1228 288 (see910). Accord- 
ing to Ramsay (S¢. Paul the Traveller; cp Expositor, 
July 1899, pp. 20-23) the ‘thorn (stake) in the flesh’ 
spoken of in 2 Cor.127 means the severe headache 
(‘like a hot bar’) which follows an attack of the 
malarial fever of Asia Minor. 

7. NEW, Sahepheth, Lev. 2616 Dt. 2822t, ‘consumption, 
perhaps to be understood as the wasting of marasmus which 


may attend various sicknesses, Pulmonary consumptiod is not, 
however, frequent in Syria (Pruner, 283). 


8. 3G, garabh,2 Lev. 2120 2222 Dt. 2827, ‘scurvy’ (but AV 
in Dt. ‘scab ’). The reference seems to be to somechronic skin 
disease such as eczema; a sense in which ‘scurvy’ and ‘ scor- 
butic’ were once used. 

9. dueevrépioy (so the best MSS), Acts 288; RV ‘dysentery.’ 

The last of these terms, ‘dysentery,’ occurs in Acts 
2828}, where the combination of relapsing malarial 
fever (mvperots) with dysentery is carefully noted. 
According to Josephus (Ant. vi. 1 1 he disease of the 
Philistines in 1 8, 5 was dysentery, a view which, if the 
traditional Hebrew readings of the text may be accepted, 
has some plausibility. The more usual biblical ex- 
pression for dysentery is the falling out of the bowels, 
implying either painful straining as if the bowels would 
fall out, or some shedding of the mucous membrane, o1 
a degree of prolapse, such as occurs normally in the 
horse, mule, etc. 

There is a singular combination of the idea of bursting 
asunder with that of aolne out in Acts 178; but the seconc 

art of this passage will not bear the stress of critical treatment 
it is the conventional fate of traitors in apocryphal legends tha: 
is assigned to Judas. The statement must if this view is 
correct, he classed with the less historical portions of Acts, Cr 
ACELDAMA. 

10. cKwAnKdBpwros (‘ eaten of worms’) gives us the 
only detail as to the disease by which Herod Agrippa I. 
was carried off (Acts 1228). It reminds us, however 
of the disease of which, acc, to Josephus (Ant. xvii 


1 Wetstein (752) remarks, ‘ Lucas medics morbos accuratiu. 
describere solet.”, Cp Hobart, The Medical Language of St 
Luke, Dublin, 1852. 


2 CpAr. yaraé, a contagious eruption consisting of pustules, 
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5) Herod the Great died, one feature of which was 
fyis oxodykas éurrovotea, and of that which 2 Macc. 
ix, 59) asserts to have caused the death of Antiochus 
ipiphanes. One is almost led to think that, in the 
leficiency of evidence, narrators imagined such a fate 
s this for wicked kings. Sir R. Bennett conjectures, 
vartly on the ground of Josephus’ statement (Ant. xix. 
12), that the cause of Herod Agrippa’s death was 
verforation of the bowels by intestinal worms (Diseases 
Ff the Bibb, 103). 

On affections of the sight, see EYE; on other diseases see 


301, Leprosy, LUNATIC, PESTILENCE, THORN IN THE FLEsH, 
tc. 3 cp MEDICINE. 


DISH. See Bow. (séhel), CHARGER (2°arah), 
:RUSE (sallahath), and MEALS, § 9. 


DISHAN (}’'1; pLelicwon [ADEL], see DisHon). 
:. A Horite clan, reckoned as the seventh and youngest 
ion of Seir. The name occurs in Gen. 862: (om. B, 
\ICAN [L]} and z Ch. 138, Gen. 3628 (PHCOON {E]), 
tCh. 142 (MT PW"; Aaicwn [BA]), Gen. 3630. 
The name is practically identical with DisHon, and 
should perhaps be emended after @¥ to yw. 

2. Gen. 3626, RVmg., EV DIsHon (g.v.). 


DISHON (WW (1 Ch. 14r}; JL or Ch. 138]; 
wrongly pointed (1 [Gen. 36 26]; [171 [Gen. 36 ar]; 
Wy [vv. 2530]; § 68; AHcwNn [BADEL]). Twice 
‘eckoned as the fifth son of Seir (Gen. 3621 1 Ch. 138), 
gut once (Gen. 3625 [Aaicwy (L)])as the son of Anah 
-he son of Seir. His sons are enumerated in Gen. 36 26 
‘RV™s. DISHAN, following present MT), 1 Ch. 14r 
‘Aaiwy [BAL]). Cp DUKE, 1. 

In spite of his genealogical phraseology, the writer is fully 
sonscious that he is cealne not with individuals but with clans. 
Dishon, like Lotan and the other names, belongs to a Horite 
alan, Its meaning seems to be some sort of mountain-goat ee 


Pycarc). As Di. and WRS agree, the Horite genealogy is 
of animal names. 


DISPERSION. A:actropa, so rendered by RV of 
2 Macc. 127 Jn. 735 Ja. 11 1 Pet. 11, is used partly to 
denote the process itself, the gradual distribution of 
Israelites among foreign lands, and partly asa collective 
term for the persons so dispersed or for their surround- 
ings. In the present article it is proposed to treat 
briefly of the origin of the Jewish Dispersion (§§ 1-14) ,its 
legal standing (§ 15), and its inner and outer life (§§ 
16-22). 

S:acmopé occurs in @ of Dt. 2825 Jer.34 [41]x7 for Heb. 
ml, ‘tossing to and fro’@?). In Jer. 1314 8. [¥*] is apparently 
a corruption for &:apGopd. [so BA, etc.]. It renders nv (a collec- 
tive) in Dt. 804 and Neh. 19, and o°n73 in Ps,1472 (‘ouicasts’ 
—‘dispersed ones’), and in Is. 496 8eacropé. 70} "IopanA—ryy} 


Ktb. x3) byw, ‘the preserved of Israel.’ It also occurs in 
er. 157 Dan. (cod. 87) 


I. Permanent settlements of Israelites in regions out- 
side Canaan had their origin in one or other of two 
«2. Causes — the exigenciesof commerce and the 

1. Origin. = : 
chances of war. The regular commercial 
relations into which Solomon and his successors entered 
with Egypt, Phcenicia, and the countries of Middle and 
Northern Syria (1 K. 1028) must of necessity have 
led to the formation of small Israelite colonies outside 
of Palestine. These enjoyed the protection of the 
foreign prince under whom they lived, and had in the 
city of their choice a separate quarter of their own, 
where they could follow their distinctive customs with- 
out disturbance or offence (cp 1 K. 2034, and see 
DAMASCUS, § 7; ISRAEL, § 23 f.). Prisoners of war, on 
the other hand, either remained under the power of their 
captors or were sold as slaves all over the world (Am. 
16). Obviously it was only in the first of these cases 
that the prisoners could by any possibility have formed 
the nucleus of a permanent Israelite community living 
abroad; but we know of no actual instance in which 

this happened. 

The forced migrations arising out of the conquests of 
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the Assyrian and the Babylonian kings were of a quite 
differentcharacter. The first was brought 


artis a about in 734 by Tiglath-pileser IIT. (2 K. 
- ewchad. 1529}; at a later date Sargon deported 
senor ~ 27,280 inhabitants of Samaria to Meso- 


potamia and Media (2 K.176). These 
large coloniesseem to have become completely absorbed ; 
history furnishes no clear trace of their continued separ- 
ate existence. Still, there is no improbability in the 
supposition that many of the banished Israelites sub- 
sequently became united with the later exiles from Judah. 
These later exiles were transported by Nebuchadrezzar 
II. to Babylon in 597, 586, and 582,—-according to 
Jer. 5228-30 to the number of 4600 souls. They 
did not readily accommodate themselves to the ar- 
rangements made by the king in their behalf, having 
3. Feelings been ied by their prophets to expect a 
tI He speedy return to Jerusalem (Jer.29 Ezek. 
Of daraehves. 13). This view, as we know, was not 
shared by Jeremiah and Ezekiel; and hence it is that 
the first-named prophet has left us a clear utterance 
with regard to that (for Israel) perplexing event— the 
‘exile.'! For him the Babylonian Exile is a prolonged 
punishment from God. It must be submitted to with 
resignation and patience, and relief will come only 
to those in whom the chastisement has fulfilled its pur- 
pose. Hence he admonishes the exiles to settle quietly 
down in Babylonia, to think of the welfare of their 
families, and to seek their own good in that of the 
foreigners among whom their lot is cast (Jer.294-7). 
On the other hand, in his view the intention of those 
men of Judah who were proposing of their own proper 
motion to forsake the land of Yahwé and remove to 
Egypt was against the will of God : it was the road to 
ruin (Jer.42,). This view of the prophet did not, 
however, turn them from their purpose (see JERE- 
MIAH). Nor did the distinction made by the prophet 
between involuntary and voluntary exile, however ob- 
vious in itself, affect the theorists of a later age, whom 
we find expecting the return of the Israelites indis- 
criminately from all the lands of the dispersion (Is. 
Ihr2 435 7). 

Let us now seek to trace the subsequent history of 
the diaspora in the various lands of its abode. The 
Judahites deported to Babylonia con- 
stituted, alike in numbers and in worth, 

Babylonia. the vert. kernel of their people (2 K. 
2412-16 25zx Jer. 5215). They carried- with them, 
accordingly, as we learn from the Book of Ezekiel, into 
their new home all the political and religions tendencies 
of the later period. In particular, there was in Baby- 
lonia no want of persons who cherished and developed 
the ideas of the prophets of the eighth and the seventh 
centuries. For proof we have only to look at the great 
zeal which was shown in preserving and adapting the 
older historical and legal literature, or to call to 
mind the many prophetical utterances belonging to 
this period. Those who cherished these ideals did not 
constitute any * close’ community; they mingled freely 
with those who were opposed to them, and the pro- 
phetic conception always had much to contend with. 
Still, there were certain centres for Israelitic piety at 
which fidelity to the Law and hope in the return of the 
exiles were sedulously and specially cherished. TEL- 
ABIB (Ezek.3x5), the river CHEBAR (Ezek.13), AHAVA 
(Ezra 815), and Casipria (Ezra817) are the only 
names of such places that have come down to us; 
but doubtless there were others. When we find Ezra 
fetching Levites from Casiphia we have evidence 
enough to mark the place as a centre of deutero- 
nomistic legalism. The Babylonian Diaspora was by 
no means entirely deprived of these 





4, Diaspora in 


fi hee devoted religious workers in the sixth 
ne yudah © and fifth centuries. The return under 


Cyrus must not be construed exactly 
as we find it represented in Ezra1-38 (see ISRAEL, 
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g0 f-; Ezra, ii.; Cyrus). Thecommand of Cyrus to 
rebuild the temple of Yahwé in Jerusalem and the 
mission of Sheshbazzar in 538 led to the return of but 
few families to the ancestral home; the tidings that 
the restoration,of the temple had been accomplished 
(519-515) led only to the sending of deputations and 
of gifts to Jerusalem (Zech.69 #7}; it was not more 
than some 5000 or 6000 persons that Ezra led back 
to Judzea about 430 B.c. All this abundantly proves 
that the inclination to return was not very strongly 
felt by the exiles. 

For this there were various causes. Many of the 
exiles were indifferent in religious matters; some had 
in the interval adapted themselves too closely to the 
new conditions in which they found themselves; others 
held the return to be premature, deeming that the 
times of fulfilment had not yet come. In accordance 
with prophecy, the last-mentioned were expecting some 
special divine interposition to put an end to the ‘ exile’ 
and to give the signal for the beginning of the glori- 
fication of Israel (Jer.8236 7% Ezek. 3411 Is. 403 7 
9f- Mic.s52). Just as, in Jerusalem, men hesitated as 
to whether they should proceed with the building of 
the temple and not rather wait for Yahwé’s manifesta- 
tion of himself in glory (Hag.12 7), so in Babylonia 
they hesitated as to whether they ought to return forth- 
with and not rather await some special divine inter- 
position. It is possible that a few additional families 
may have migrated to Jerusalem after the post-exilic 
community there had been reconstituted under Nehemiah 
and Ezra (430 B.c.); but in any case it is certain that 
a very considerable body of Jews who still adhered to 
the law remained behind in Babylonia, and thus that 
the same tendencies which had led to the great changes 
in Jerusalem brought about through the help of the 
Persian kings continued to be influential in Babylonia 
also. The Babylonian Diaspora received an accession 
under the reign of Artaxerxes IIT. Ochus (358-338)when 
he transported Jews to Hyrcania and Babylonia (Georg. 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, 1486). 

The Persian overlordship may be assumed to have 
helped to open the way for the Jews of Babylonia 

Babyloni towards the E. and the N. (Thecase of 
6. a ee Nehemiah [Neh. 1 #%] is a clear example 
a entree? of the kind of thing that must often have 

happened ; compare also Tobit 19-22. 

Wherever a Jew had established himself in some 
advantageous position there were never wanting others 
to press forward and follow this up for themselves.) 
From Babylonia (and Hyrcania) the Jews advanced to 
Elam (Is. 1111), Persia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and the Black Sea. Therelations which Herod the Great 
had established with the princes of the Upper Euphrates 
were utilised, we may be sure, by the Jewish Diaspora. 

Their centre of radiation for the whole of these Eastern 
countries, however, continued always to be in Babylonia, 

where the Euphrates and the Tigris begin to merge. 

Here was situated Nehardea (xyt1713, Naapda), where 
the temple tax levied in these parts was annually 
collected (see below, § 16). In the same neighbour- 
hood two Jews named Asinzeus and Anilzeus, in the 
time of Caligula, founded a sort of robber state which 
held its own for sixteen years (Jos. Ant. xviii. 91). 
Another important focus of Judaism was the city of 
Nisibis (pas3); in the upper basin of the Chabdras, 

The Jewish community in Babylonia could boast of the 
conversion of King Izates of Adiabéné (31m), on the 
upper Tigris, along with his mother and the rest of his 
kindred, in the reign of Claudius (Jos. Ant. xx. 2-4). 

The development of the Diaspora in Egypt followed 

a quite different course from that which has just heen 

. sketched. Whilst the Judaism of Baby- 

if geile lonia maintained its One chanesiee 
in Bgyp with considerable strictness, in Egypt, or 
(to speak more precisely) in Alexandria, it entered upon 
that remarkable alliance with Hellenism which was 
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destined to have such important effects on the history of 
religion. Whether Psametik I. (663-609 B.c. ) actually 
had Jewish mercenaries in his service (Letter of Aristeas) 
may be left an open question. We know, however, 
that in 609 Nechd II. condemned King Jehoahaz to exile 
in Egypt, and that in 586 a body of Jews, including 
Jeremiah the prophet, under the leadership of Johanan 
b. Kareah, migrated to TAHPANHES (Tel? Defenne; cp 
Jer. 42 f). According to Jer. 4416 (an insertion 
dating from about the fifth century) Jews settled also in 
MIGDOL, NorH (Memphis), and PaTHros (Upper 
Egypt). Their settlement in Alexandria is assigned by 
the Pseudo-Hecatzeus, by Aristeas, and by Josephus to 
the period of Alexander the Great or Ptolemy I. It has 
been shown by H. Willrich,! however, that the state- 
ments of these writers must be taken with great caution. 
In his own view there was no considerable Jewish 
element in Alexandria until the second century B.C. 
Against this theory two objections can he urged. First, 
the Statement of Apion that the Jews settled to the E. 
of the harbour of Alexandria (Jos. ¢...4g. 24) can he 
understood only with reference to the time of the rise of 
the city. Secondly, the statement of Josephus (24. scp 
BJ ii. 787) that the Jews in Alexandria received the 
honorific name of Macedonian can hardly he doubted. 
Josephus indeed exaggerates; the Jews in Alexandria 
were in the first instance under the protection of the 
‘phyle' of the Macedonians, and the Jewish quarter 
formed a part of this ‘phyle'; in the limited sense only 
came they to be called Macedonians. As thé later 
Ptolemies, especially from the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor onwards, favoured the Egyptian more than 
the Grecian element in Alexandria, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Jews reached this privileged position so 
late as the second century.? This being so, they can 
have obtained it only under the first Ptolemies, and in 
that case it is very far indeed from improbable that 
Jews were included among the earliest inhabitants of 
Alexandria and thus acquired special privileges there. 
They had a separate quarter of their own, known as 
the A (Delta) quarter (Jos. BJ ii. 188). The repeated 
struggles between Ptolemies and Seleucids, and the 
preference of the Jews for the former dynasty, may he 
presumed to have led in succeeding generations to 
further Jewish migrations into Egypt, especially to 
Alexandria, partly even as prisoners of war (cp Jer. in 
ban. 114). 

We are told of Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus (Jos. Ant. xii, 2 2) 
that, as a fitting prelude to the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he redeemed some 120,000 Jewish prisoners 
of war. Thestory is doubtless a fiction; but it throws light on 
some of the circumstances which had to do with the increase of 
the Jewish population in Egypt. Ptolemy VI. Philometor 
{z81-145) also is mentioned in history as a friend to the Jews ; 
Ptolemy VII. (see EveRGETES), asa relentless enemy. For the 
former see Jos. Ant, xiii. 317; for the latter Jos. c. 4.25. We 
may take it that Euergetes for some years regarded the Jews as 
his political opponents siding as they did with his rival Ptolemy 
Philometor ; hut we have evidence of papyri-and inscriptions 
that he also showed them various marks of favour (Willrich, of. 


cit, 142 ff). 

In Philo’s time (40 A.D.) the Jews in Alexandria were 
sO many as to occupy two entire quarters, besides 
furnishing a sprinkling over the rest of the city (z# 
Flaccum, 8, ed. Mangey, 2525). 

An exceptional position was taken by the Onias 
colony in the nome of Heliopolis. The high priest 

8. L On1as (g.v.), son of Simon the Just, had 

te atta taken refuge from his adversaries, the 

Opolls. children of Tobias, and from Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, in 173 or 170, by flight into Egypt. He 
was accompanied by a body of his adherents— among 
them DoSITHEUS (4), who is named in the subscription 
to the Greek version of the Book of Esther. From 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor he and his people received 


1 Juden. 4. Griechen vor d. makkabdischen Erhebung, 1-43, 
126 #7. {’95)- : ; : ls 

2°Cp Lumhroso, L’£gétto de¢ Grecie det Romani [’95]; 
Mahatfy, The Empire € the Ptolernies, 359.2: 383.2- (’95}. 
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permission to settle on the eastern border of the Nile 
delta in the nome of Heliopolis. Here Onias built a 
fortress, and within this a sanctuary (on the pattern of 
the temple of Jerusalem), in which he established a legal 
worship of Yahwe. Philometor endowed the temple 
with laud (cp Jos. B/ i. 11; vii. 10272; And. xii. 51; 
97; xiili.3x f ; also the recent discussions of the date 
of this exodus and the persons engaged in it in Willrich, 
op. cit. 64 F 126 f-; Wellh. GGA, 1895, p. 947%; 
also ISRAEL, § 7). 

The temple of Onias, however, did not receive 
universal recognition even in Egypt (not to speak of 
Palestine). It had, indeed, the legitimate high priest, 
of the family of Aaron; but it did not occupy the 
legitimate site. Thus the Diaspora in Egypt was brought 
to a state of schism, which is alluded to in a veiled 
manner in Ant. xiii. 34 and elsewhere, as Willrich (a. 
ciz, 129 ff) has conjectured, no doubt correctly. At 
the same time, the antagonism between Leontopolis (as 
the city of the Onias-temple was called) and Jerusalem 
does not seem to have been very intense : otherwise the 
allusion to the temple of Onias in Is. 1918/ (hut cp 
HERES, CITY OF) would hardly have been allowed to 
pass. Moreover, national feeling appears on repeated 
occasions to have overridden religious or ecclesiastical 
differences (Jos. Ant. xii. 132; xiv. 81; B/i. 94). 
Peculiarly noteworthy is the readiness for war and the 
ability for self-defence to which Josephus frequently calls 
attention in the followers of Onias (c. Ap. 25; Ant. xiii. 
104; 182f.; B7i.94; Ant. xiv. 81). The temple at 
Leontopolis was destroyed in 73 A.D. by Lupus and 
Paulinus by order of Vespasian (Jos. B/ vii. 102 7). 

Jews penetrated also into Upper Egypt and Cush 
(Is.11zx), as we learn from lately published papyri. 

They were strongly represented in Cyre- 
oe Upper oa also (c. . 24: Jer. on ne 

BYD', otc. 1124). Strabo (cp Tos. Ant. xiv. 72), 
writing of 85 8.c., divides the inhabitants of the city of 
Cyréné into four classes—citizens, peasants, settlers 
(metoeci}, and Jews. In the city of Berenice the inscrip- 
tions show a special woAlrevya of the Jews dating from 
13 B.C. (cp CZG iii. no. 5361). 

The Diaspora in Egypt did not owe its origin entirely 
— as, in the first instance, did that of Babylonia— to 

external compulsion. It owed its growth 
10. Attrac- and its reputable standing mainly to the 
shi f reat changes produced throughout the 
cif PRE Abn. Hest pencil by the iene of 
Alexander. The greatly enlarged channels of com- 
merce, especially by sea-routes, attracted many from 
the interior to the coasts. The newly-founded Grecian 
cities, rendered attractive by all the achievements of 
Greek art and civilisation, became favourite resorts. 
Henceforth trade relations, the desire to see the world, 
soon also political considerations and (we may well 
suppose) a certain conscious or unconscious craving for 
culture, became operative in promoting the dispersion 
of the Jews over the civilised world. 

Such things seem to have been specially influential 
in bringing about the settlement of Jews in Syria. It 

e is quite possible, indeed, that the old 

14, nee & Israelite colony in Damascus (see above, 
§ 1) may have maintained an uninter- 

rupted existence and gradually developed into the Jewish 
community to the largeness of which Josephus bears 
witness (B/ ii. 202; vii. 87). In some of the Phcenician 
cities also, as, for example, in Tyre (cp Ezek. 27) and 
Sidon, Israelites may have settled from a very early 
period; as at the main points on the great trade route 
between Jerusalem and Mesopotamia, such as Hamath 
Cs. 11zr). The Syria of the Seleucidze, however, seems 
first to have become thoroughly accessible to Jews only 
after the reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. It was his 
successors, for example, who first conceded to them the 
right of free settlement in Antioch (Jos. Ant. vii. 33). 
The later Seleucidze had abundant occasion for showing 
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consideration to the resident Jews : in the frequent 
struggles for the crown, the support of the Maccabees 
became important (Jos. Ant. xiii. 53). The opposite 
statement of Josephus that it was Seleucus I. (306-280 
B.c.) who granted to the Jews the rights of citizenship 
in Antioch (¢. Ag. 24), or even equal rights with Greeks 
in all the cities founded by him in Asia and Lower 
Syria (Ant.xii. 31), is probably to be understood only as 
meaning that the Jews ultimately received the rights of 
citizenship in all the places named. It is easy to under- 
stand how the astonishing increase in numbers, power, 
and influence, which the Jewish commonwealth gained 
under the rule of the Maccabees, should first have made 
itself felt in the neighbouring kingdom of the Seleucidae. 
The Maccabees had subjugated and converted the Idu- 
mzeans in the south as well as the Itureeans in the north ; 
Galilee and Peraea also became Jndaised during their 
supremacy. What was the little community founded 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, either in extent or in numbers, 
in comparison with this? Jerusalem bad become so 
strong that—reversing the prophetical prediction—it 
could lend to the Dispersion from the abundance of its 
own forces. From this time forward it was, we may 
plausibly conjecture, that the Diaspora in Syria became 
so strong as to exhibit the largest admixture of the 
Jewish element known anywhere (Jos. B/ vii. 33). 
Precise details regarding the individual localities are, 
however, lacking. 
The immigration of Jews to Asia Minor and its 
islands was partly overland by way of Syria and Meso- 
:, potamia, and partly by sea from Egypt 
aa In rere and Phcenicia, but for the most part not 
ANOL ANA before the Grecian period. It is possible, 
the West. however, that Jews may have been sold 
as slaves into these regions at an earlier date (cp Ezek. 
2713 Joel sis). It is interesting that Clearchus of 
Soli (circa 320 B.c.) speaks of a meeting between his 
master Aristotle and an already Hellenised Jew (Jos. 
c. Ap. i. 22). In the passage in question the Jews are 
represented as descendants of the Indian philosophers ; 
which shows that at that time and place the Jew was 
looked upon with wonder as a new phenomenon — the 
educated Jew, at least. Josephus (Ant. xii. 34) will 
have it that a colony of 2000 Jewish families was trans- 
ported by Antiochus III. the Great (224-187) from 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia into Lydia and Phrygia. 
The form and the substance of the statement alike 
arouse suspicion (Willrich, 39 7). Here again we are 
in ignorance as to the details of the migration. In any 
case, it was to the advantage of the Jewish Diaspora 
when Greece and Asia Minor in 146 and 130 B.c. 
became Roman provinces and the kings of Eastern Asia 
Minor accepted the supremacy of Rome. From the 
days of Simon, the Maccabees had been in friendly 
alliance with Rome, and the Jews very soon began to 
realise that under the Roman rule they enjoyed greater 
freedom in the exercise of their religious customs than 
they had found in the Grecian kingdoms (cp Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 24, and below). Accordingly, as early as the first 
century B.c., we find them making use of their good 
relations with the Romans to secure any doubtful or 
disputed rights in the cities of Asia Minor and Syria by 
decisions of the supreme authority (cp decrees and the 
names therein mentioned as given in Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 
xiv. 123 71, xvi.23 7, 62f ; for Cyprus, Ant. xiii. 104, 
Acts 184% ; for Crete, B/ ii.7z; also Acts 13-21 
passin), 
Jews arrived in Greece and Italy in the second century 
B.C. if not earlier. Between 1709 and 1&6 we find an 
emancipated Jewish slave named in a 
13. In Greece Delphi inscription (Willrich, 123 f), 
and Italy. and Valerius Maximus (132) mentions 
that in 139 B.c. certain proselytising Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome. The fabulous assertion of kinship 
between the Jews and the Spartans (1 Macc. 122} pre- 
supposes for the time of its origin (seeSPARTA) a mutual 
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acquaintance. Jewish inscriptions, moreover, occur in 
Greece, and the apostle Paul found firmly organised 
communities there (Acts17 £). In 63 B.c., Jewish 
captives were brought to Rome by Pompey and sold as 
slaves. Soon emancipated, they acquired the Roman 
citizenship and founded the Jewish colony upon the 
right bank of the Tiber (Philo. ed. Mangey, 2568). 
Caesar conferred upon the Jews many favours : compare 
the decree of the senate in Jos. Ant. xiv. 85, and the 
immediately preceding narrative. Herod the Great, 
who always interested himself in the welfare of the Jewish 
Diaspora (Ant. xvi. 22-5, 61-8}, cultivated relations, 
with Rome assiduously, and greatly promoted the Jewish 
settlements there. Thus in the course of the first 
Christian century the Jews had already been able to 
establish themselves on the left bank of the Tiber beside 
the Porta Capéna (Juv. Saz, 3 12-16), and at a some- 
what later date on the Campus Martius and even in the 
Subura. In connection with events in the year 4 B.c. 
Josephus (B/ ii.61) speaks of a Jewish embassy to 
Rome as having been supported by more than 8000 
Jews there. Under the same year he incidentally 
mentions (&/ ii. 71} the existence of Jews in Dicaearchia 
(Puteoli). The friendship of the two Agrippas with the 
imperial house, the relations of Josephus with the Flavii, 
the love of Titus for Berenicé, all testify to the progress 
which Judaism had made in the highest Roman circles ; 
and no one will imagine the Jews of that day to have 
been so self-forgetful as not to utilise such favouring 
circumstances, as far as they possibly could, for their 
own advantage. 

To complete the present survey, Arabia also ought to 
be mentioned as one of the fields of the Jewish Diaspora. 
From Acts 2ix and Gal. 117 the inference that in the first 
century there were Jewish communities there is certain; 
but as to their origin we are left entirely to conjecture. 

Philo (in Flacc. 6, ed. Mangey, 2523) estimates the 
number of Jews living in Egypt alone in the time of 
Caligula at a million. If to this figure 
we add the total of the other groups 
mentioned above, we shall not be far 
wrong in putting the figure at three or four millions. 
The violent breaking-up of the Jewish population in 
Palestine in consequence of the war of 66-70 A.D. (cp 
Jos. B7 vi.82, 93) raised this number still further ; and 
thus the expression of Dio Cassius (693) in speaking of 
the Jewish insurrection under Hadrian — thatall theworld, 
soto say (# olkovuévy), was stirred — isintelligible enough. 

11. The legal standing of the communities of the Dia- 
spora at first varied in the various lands. The colonies 
15. Legal in the Assyrio- Babylonian empire were 

crown possessions, under royal protec- 
tion (Ezra414). The lands they tilled were 
grants from the king, on which they were free to live in 
accordance with their own laws and customs (cp the 
counterpart in Israel 2 K.1724 7). If the colonists 
flourished they gradually established their independence; 
if otherwise, they ultimately lapsed into a state of serf- 
dom (cp Gen. 4713 7). In this respect it is not to be 
supposed that any considerable change came about 
under Persian or Greek supremacy as long as the aliens 
continued to be members of the colony. In Egypt the 
same course was followed by the rulers or pharaohs, as 
Gen. 473 # shows : to shepherds a pastoral region was 
assigned, and the pharaoh was their master (v. 66 5 Ex. 
1xx). It must be borne in mind, however, that in this 
case Israelites came into Egypt not only as prisoners, 
hut also as refugees. 

Brighter prospects opened up before Israelites in 
foreign parts as Alexander and his successors founded 
new cities in the east. In Alexandria they received 
important privileges; they came into a fellowship' of 
protection with the Macedonians — the ‘ phyle’ which 
probably was considered the foremost of all and was 
therefore named after Dionysus (see above, § 7). What 
use the Jews made of this privilege is shown by Josephus, 


14. Approxi- 
mate numbers. 


standing. 
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who asserts that they had equal rights (tcortula, irovoula, 
écowovrela} with the Macedonians and even the right 
to bear this honorific name (c. Ap. 24; B/ ii. 187). As 
Alexandria never attained the characteristic constitu- 
tion of a Greek city with a BovdAy, but continued to be 
governed directly by royal officials. it is probable that 
the special administration and special jurisdiction in civil 
matters which the Jews enjoyed within the bounds of 
their own quarter of the city were of ancient standing. 
At a later period, as the Ptolemies came to take more 
account of the Egyptian population, it is possible that 
many of the Jewish privileges may have been curtailed 
(cp Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, 76, 3597, 
381 7; Lumbroso. L'Egitte det Greci e det Romani, 
1895, 140 #). In Strabo's time, however, they still 
had an administration of their own under the special 
jurisdiction of an ethnarch (Jos. Avé. xiv. 72}. In any 
case, they again received full rights of citizenship in 
Alexandria from Ceesar (Jos. Ant. xiv. 101; c. Ag, 24). 
In Cyrenaica also they enjoyed special privileges (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 72), The Onias colony doubtless enjoyed the 
special protection of the sovereign (see above, § 8). 

In the Greek cities properly so called the Jews were 
not so favourably situated. In these a group of 
foreigners could keep up the observance of its ancestral 
customs, especially its religious customs, only as a 
private society or club (@lacos, saves ; cp E. Ziebarth, 
Das griechische Vereinswesen, 1896). The Jews in this 
respect followed the lead of the Phoenicians in Athens 
and Delos. We do not possess definite evidence of the 
fact, though it is interesting to note that in the Roman 
decree preserved in Jos. Ant. xiv. 108 the Jewish com- 
munities without prejudice to their privileges are placed 
upon a level with @iagot. In particular cities, such as 
Ephesus and Sardis. they no doubt sooner or later 
acquired the rights of citizenship (Jos. c. Ag. 24; Ant. 
xiv. 1024); but whether they already had it under the 
Seleucidae, as Josephus asserts, or whether they first 
received it from the Romans, is not quite clear (see 
above, § 11). It frequently happened that their citizen- 
ship became in turn a source of embarrassment. In 
the Greek cities, by ancient custom, community of place 
was held to imply community of worship; in many 
places the fact of citizenship found its expression in some 
special cult, suchas that of Dionysus. Hence a demand 
that the Jews should worship the local god—a demand 
which they were compelled by their creed to resist (Jos. 
c. Ag. 26). Even in Ceesarea Paleestina their icomoNrela 
did not secure them full protection (Jos. Ant. xx. 879 
BI ii. 137 144-5 185. 

It was not till the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus 
that the Jews of the Diaspora received a general recogni- 
tion of their legal standingthroughoutthe Roman Empire. 
Josephus (Ant. xiv. 85 10 123-6 xvi. 62-7) quotes a 
series of enactments from 47 8,C.-10 B,C. by which 
the Jews had secured to them the enjoyment of religious 
freedom, exemption from military service, special rights 
in the administration of property, and special juris- 
diction (in civil matters). Nicolaus Damascenus, in his 
apology for the Jews before M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 
Lesbos, in 14 B.¢., says: 'The happiness which all 
mankind do now enjoy by your means we estimate by 
this very thing, that on all hands we are allowed each 
one of us to live according to his conviction and to 
practise his religion’ (Jos. Ant. xvi. 24). In Roman 
law the Jewish communities came under the category 
of collegia lictta (Tertullian, veligio licita). After 70 
A.D. this held only for the Jewish religion, not for the 
Jewish nation. From cases covered by these general 
regulations we must distinguish those in which individual 
Jews had obtained for themselves the Roman citizenship 
(Acts 22 25-29; Jos. Ant. xiv. 101617 f.). See GOVERN- 
MENT, § 30f. 

III. The great difficulty of Jewish social life in the 
Diaspora lay in the fact that community of place and 
community of worship no longer coincided. The case 
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had been quite otherwise in Palestine, and the Jewish 
laws in their original framing had contemplated Pales- 
tinian conditions alone. Communities 
of some sort, however, had to be formed 

outer life. abroad, if Judaism was to maintain 
itself there at all. Thus the attempt to secure local 
separateness was abandoned. Attention was concen- 
trated on the effort to maintain the bond of union by 
means of a separate, if restricted, jurisdiction, and ad- 
ministration of property ; the sacrificial worship was 
given up; and the means for a new spiritual worship 
were sought in regularly recurring meetings for prayer, 
reading of the scriptures, and preaching (see SYNA- 
GOGUE). For the central sacrificial worship there re- 
mained the high honour of being the expression of the 
connection still subsisting between Jerusalem and the 
outside communities; every Jew of twenty years old or 
more had yearly to pay a half-shekel or didrachma to 
the temple for the maintenance of the sacrificial system 
still carried on there. This tax was collected yearly in 
the various districts, and transmitted to Jerusalem by 
the hands of persons of repute (Philo, de Mon, 23) 
under carefully framed regulations (Jos. Ant. xviii. 9p. 
Further, the pilgrimages to the three principal feasts, 
particularly that of Tabernacles, annually brought vast 
crowds of Jews of the Diaspora to the religious capital. 
Josephus (&/ vi. 93) gives the number of persons — 
natives and strangers together— presentat the Passover, 
according to acensus taken in the time of Cestius Gallus 
(63-66 A.D.), as having been 2,700,000. After the 
sacrificial system had been brought to an end in 70 A. D., 
it was by the forms of religious fellowship which had 
been developed in the Diaspora that the continued 
existence of Judaism was rendered possible. 

The individual community was called no3p (lit. 'con- 


gregation' ; gvvaywy}). In towns with a large Jewish 

population (Alexandria, Antioch, Rome) 
13, SYRP there were many synagogues. The heads 

of the communities are usually spoken of as 
dpxovres. In Alexandria an é@vdpyyns was at the head 
of the entire Jewish community (Jos. Ant. xiv. 7 2}: it 
may be added that he had nothing to do with the 
office of the Alabarch or Arabarch (cp ALEXANDRIA, 
§ 2). Under Augustus the direction of affairs was 
handed over to a yepovela with &pyovres at its head. 
In Rome each of the many synagogues had its own 
yepovela with dpxovres and a ‘yepovordpxys over all. 
The building in which the meetings were held— on 
sabbaths and feast days especially—was called [ng] 


16. Inner and 


nD330, in Gr. swaywy} or mpocevxy}, less frequently 
ocuvayey.ioy, Tpocevkripiov, caBPBaretov. See, further, 
SYNAGOGUE. 

The contact brought about by the Diaspora com 
munities between Judaism and the Graeco-Roman culture 
was of great consequence to the history 


carte of civilisation. Here again it is the 
wi world Western Diaspora that principally 


claims our attention; the Eastern, in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, had little share inthis move- 
ment, and indeed hardly comes under observation at 
all. It was not until comparatively late in the day, it 
would seem, that the Greeks began to take any but the 
most superficial interest in Judaism and the Jews. 
Willrich (43-63) has collected all that Greek writers 
had to say about them down to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and remarks (170): ‘In the period before 
Antiochus Epiphanes the Greek regarded the Jew with 
feelings of mingled curiosity and wonder, astonishment 
and instinctive antipathy.' In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that, down to the date in question, the 
intellectual importance of the Diaspora was. slight. 
Traders, freedmen, and prisoners of war constituted the 
majority of the Diaspora of these days; that such people 
should excite the interest and attention of educated 
Greeks was not to be expected. An educated Jew 
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acquainted with Greek is spoken of as a rarity by 
Clearchus of Soli (c. Ap. 122). 

The question of the rapidity or tardiness of the 

change in this respect that ultimately came depends on 
a whether we date the production of the 

Sept aetat Greek translation of the Pentateuch 

epiuagint. fom the reign of Philadelphus (285- 
246 B.C.), or, as has recently been done by Willrich 
(ut sup. 154 7), from that of Philometor (181-145 
B.c.). | Whatever its date, this attempt to make the Law 
speak in Greek conclusively shows that when it was 
made the Jews of Alexandria had already assimilated 
so much of what was Greek that they could no longer 
get on with Hebrew alone, either in their synagogues or 
in their courts. Their sojourn abroad made it impera- 
tive on Jews everywhere to complete their rapproche- 
ment with Hellenism. In the process many may well 
have become lost to Judaism altogether. The Greek 
version of the Pentateuch, however, evinces the fixed 
determination of the majority not to allow themselves to 
be robbed of the old faith by the new culture. As the 
influence of the Jews,'on trade and public life gener- 
ally, advanced—in Egypt and Syria in the first instance 
—it became increasingly necessary for the Greeks to 
decide definitelywhat their own attitude towards them was 
tobe. This led to struggle, but also to friendly dealings. 

Antipathy to Judaism manifested itself both in coarse 
and in refined ways. The uneducated masses scoffed 
at the Jews for their outlandish customs, 
tipath plundered them at allhands. and occasion- 

anbipavny. ally gave expression to their hatred in 
massacres. Civic authorities tried to infringe Jewish 
privileges or to hinder the transmission of the temple 
money to Jerusalem (see the decree in Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 10). Roman emperors even more than once 
sanctioned measures that pressed hardly on the Jews. 
Tiberius in 19 A.D. expelled them from Rome, and 
forced 4000 of them upon military service to Sardinia 
(Jos. Ant. xviii.85; similarly Tac. Ann. 285 Suet. 
Ti. 36). They seem soon afterwards to have been re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their rights. Caligula gave 
free course to a bloody persecution of the Jews in 
Alexandria in 38 A.D. Petitions and embassies (Philo, 
Apion) to the emperor proved of no avail. It was 
not until Claudius had come to the throne that the old 
privileges were again restored to the victims of persecu- 
tion (Philo, in Fliace. and Leg. ad Caium, Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 81 xix. 52). Later, Claudius intervened in Rome 
in a hostile sense (Acts 182 Suet. Claud. 25 Dio Cassius 
Ix. 6). The Jews defended themselves as best they 
could, not so much by force as by money or writings, 
and by cultivating friendly relations with those in high 
places. 

The controversy carried on with the pen is worthy of 
remark. Gentile writers made it a reproach that the 
Jews as a people had done nothing for 
civilisation and had produced no men 
of distinction (so Posidonius, Polybius, 
Strabo, Apion). These and ‘similar charges the- Jews 
answered in innumerable apologies — some of them (such 
as thoseof Nicolaus Damascenusand Philo) with adignity 
and earnestness worthy of the cause, though others (such 
as that of Josephus in many cases) showed a disposition 
to confound the convenient with the true, and others 
did not hesitate to resort to misrepresentation and 
positive falsehood (Pseudo- Hecataeus, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aristobulus, Aristeas, etc. ). The most 
incredible fables were gravely set forth. 

Abraham was the founder of astronomy; Joseph the founder 
ofgeometry and the inventor of agriculture; Moses the author of 
the division of Egypt into nomes, and even of the Egyptian animal 
worship. Jews and Spartans exchanged salutations as descend- 
ants of Abraham ai Macc. 1220 f 5 cp Ant. xiv. 1022). 

Such things could be written only by Jews who had 
become familiar with the activities and intellectual life 
of Hellenistic circles, by men for whom the Grzeco- 
Roman culture had become an indispensable element of 
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sveryday life. They were only unconsciously proving 
-he respect which they themselves cherished for foreign 
sulture when they tried to trace the origin of culture to 
-heir own forefathers. Such literary phenomena could 
10t be produced in Jerusalem, the home of Judaism ; 
-hey prove that Judaism abroad, although still wearing 
-he garment of the Law, carried a very different nature 
ander that old-fashioned vestment. It had now found 
a large range of activities which it shared with con- 
‘emporary humanity at large. 
This struggle—itself an evidence of the power to 
which the Judaism of the Diaspora had attained — does 
F not exhaust the history. There were 
22. Priendly many points of friendly contact between 
contact. Judaism and the outer world. For the 
more educated circles of the Gentile world the Judaism 
of the Diaspora had, in fact, a great attraction. In it 
men felt themselves face to face with a power which had 
developed new forces — unflinching self-sacrificing fidelity 
mn the maintenance of religious customs which seemed 
to the outsider meaningless— sabbath observance, cir- 
sumeision, laws of purity. Through Judaism they 
became acquainted with a conception of God which, 
strange in its severity, enlightened by its simplicity, 
and attracted religious natures by its purity and its 
sincerity. The popular polytheism of Greece and Rome 
had been shattered by philosophy; in the Oriental 
religions, which at that time were advancing in triumph 
westward, the idea of a supreme God found many 
supporters; Judaism in its monotheism presented the 
explicit conception for which so many were looking. 
Inseparably connected with it was the,thought of a 
divine creation of the world, of the original oneness of 
the world and the human race, as well as that of the 
providential ordering of the world— thoughts which 
promised to provide fixed formulae for the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the time, and were welcome on that 
account, No one has set forth the contents of Judaism 
from this point of view more nobly than Philo. the 
contemporary of Jesus in Alexandria. The confidence 
with which he handles these conceptions makes it 
probable not only that he had literary predecessors in 
this style but also that an appeal to practical experience 
gave a powerful support to his teaching (cp Strabo ap. 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 72; also Jos. ¢. Ap. Lee 2363941 B/ iv, 
52 Kkoopixh @pyoxela; also PROSELYTE, § 3). The 
Diaspora of the Mediterranean, and especially in Alex- 
andria, thus not only led the way to the breaking of the 
narrow bonds of the Jewish Law, but also was the first 
to make the heathen world acquainted with a spiritual 
conception of God and a spiritual worship presented in 
a positive religion, and thus paved the way for the 
coming of Christianity. 
Schirer, GV 2 493-548; Q. Holtzmann, Ende des jid. 
Staatswesens u. Entsteh, d. Christenthums (88)=B. Stade, GV 
2 270 ff; O. Holtzmann, WTliche Zeitgesch. 
Literature. (95) ;~H. Willrich, Juden u. Griechen vor der 
makkabiischen Erhebung, 1895 (see also We. 
in GGA 1895,p, 9473 and Schiirer in 7ZZ, 1896, no. 2); Th. 
Mommsen, Aéve Gesch. 5 489 FF. U8s5]3 Th. Reinach, Textes 
danteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisute, réunis, 
traduits, et annotés, 1895 5Cless, De Colonits Judeorum in 
Hg. deductis, i, (32)5 Schiirer, "Die Alabarchen in Agypten’ 
in ZWT, 1875, p. 13 2 (cp Marquardt. Rém Staatsverwal- 
tung), 1446 £4); Pauly-Wissowa, Real. Eucycl. d_ class. 
Alterthumswiss, (s.v. ‘Arabarch’}; Lumbroso, L’£gitto dez 
Greci e dei Romani), 1895, ‘Ricerche Alessandrine’ in AZez2, 
d. Accademia d. Scienza di Torino, ser. ii. t. a7 ['73], sc. mor. 
e filol. 237-245; J. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolenties, 
1895 ; The ‘Phinders Petrie Papyri, ed. by J. P. Mahaffy, i. 
and ii, 1891, 1893; Ulr. Wilcken, ‘Alexandrinische Gesandt- 
schaften vor Kaiser Claudius’ in ermes, 80481 % ('95]; Th. 
Reinach, ‘L’Empereur Claude et les anti-semites Alexandrins 
d'aprés un nouveau Papyrus' in RZ/ 81161 [’95]; BP. 
Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek 
papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, 1896, Revenue Laws of Ptotenty 
Philadelphus, ed. B. P. Grenfell, introd, J. P. Mahaffy, 1896: 
Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Jud:n in Kom in der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestelit, 1879; A. Berliner, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom von der éltesten Zeit bis cur Gegen- 
wart (95); Erich Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen 
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DISTAFF. See FLAX. 


DISTRICT 1. (a; TrePiXwpoc; weus [once 
pagus 815]; Neh. 39 1214-18 RV), the name given 
to certain administrative divisions of Judea in 
Nehemiah’s time, each of ‘which was under a ‘ruler’ 
or ‘chief’ (ny). These ‘ districts’ comprise Jerusalem 


and Keilah (each with two rulers), Beth-haccerem, 
Beth-zur, and Mizpah (BKA om. [L yépos; for Vg. 
see above]). It is not impossible that the list was 
originally much fuller. From the character of the 
names of the ‘rulers’ Meyer (Zzdst. 166 7) has con- 
cluded that they were Calebites (see CALEB, § 4). 
The organisation of the Calebites in the genealogies 
1 Ch. 2 4 suggests further that the peleé was a tribal 
subdivision,? the head of which would correspond to 
the é@vdpyns (in Gr. inscr. from the Hauran) of the 
later Nabatezean kingdom (cp 2 Cor. 1132, and see 
ETHNARCH). 

2. ‘ District’ in Acts 1612 RV also translates pels, 
which here represents, apparently, the Latin regto. 
See MACEDONIA, PHILIPPI. & A.C. 


DITCHES (0°23), 2 K. 316, etc. See Conpuirs, § 
1 (3, 5). and PIT. 


DIVINATION. Men instinctively wish to know the 
future, and among all peoples there have been those 
who have, from certain omens, claimed 
to be able to predict it. Such know- 
ledge could only come from supernatural beings. 
When beasts or birds, by their movements, or other- 
wise, gave men intelligible signs, it was because they 
were ‘indwelt’ by beings that were supernatural, or 
because they were supernatural themselves. ‘Omens 
are not blind tokens; the animals know what they 
tell tomen’ (WRS Red. Sem.) 443). 

Necromancy is akind of divination, not a thing 
distinct in itself (see below, § 3), It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to indicate the boundary line between 
divination and prophecy. In both the same general 
principle obtains — intercourseof man with the spiritual 
world in order to obtain special knowledge. In divi- 
nation, this knowledge is usually got by observing 
certain omens or signs; but this is by no means always 
the case, since sometimes the beings consulted possessed 
the soothsayer. Divination, as practised in this last 
method, does not differ from. prophecy of the lowest 
kind—that of the ecstatic state—as distinguished from 
that higher species of prophecy which in Riehm’s happy 
phrase is * psychologically mediated.” See PROPHECY. 

The ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabs, etc., had 
modes of divining that apparently were unknown to the 

Hebrews of the OT—e.g., by observa- 
2. Methods. tion of the flights and cries of birds, 
inspection of the entrails of animals, etc. (see Freytag, 
Hind. 159 f-); but there are mentioned in the OT 
many signs or omens that resemble or are identical 
with those in use among other nations. 

i. ARhabdomancy (divination by rods) appears to be 
referred to in Hos. 412, ‘My people ask counsel at 
their “wood,” and their “staff declares unto them’ (cp 
Herod. 467). The higher prophets of course forbade 
this; but we may perhaps assume that it was uncon- 
demned in earlier times. 

ii. Belomancy (divination by arrows), a development 
of rhabdomancy, is mentioned in Ezek. 2123 7% [oF], 
where the Babylonian king is said to have stood “at the 


1. Divination. 


1 The word is no doubt the Ass. pudug(g)u, pilku, pulukku, 
‘border,’ ‘district’; cp probably Phmn. sab abn, ‘district of 
Ha ae CIS 1, no. 7. On the Heb. ‘py, see also Dr. on 

2 Cp niabs, Judg. 5156 (if correct, see Moore), mabe, 
niadon, 2 Ch. 855 12. 

3 Messianic Prophecy, 45 et passim. 
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yarting of the way,’ and to have ‘ shaken the arrows to 
ind fro.” The doubtful point was whether he was to 
narch from Babylon to Egypt by Jerusalem or by 
Rabbath-Ammon. As Pocock (quoted by Rosenmuller) 
ong ago pointed out, belomancy was much in use 
umong the Arabs (see also We. Heid. 132). For 
he Babylonian practice, see Lenormant, La Divination, 
hap. 2; as this able though sometimes uncritical writer 
truly points out, belomancy had but a secondary im- 
sortance. Nebuchadrezzar had certainly consulted the 
stars and the regular omens in order to ascertain 
whether the right time had come for the campaign 
igainst Egypt. Arab tradition tells how Imra-al-Kais 
oractised belomancy before setting out against Asad. 
He did so ‘ by shuffling before the image of the god a 
jet of arrows. These were here three in number, called 
cespectively, ‘‘ the Commanding,” ‘‘the Forbidding,” 
and “the Waiting.” He drew the second, and there- 
upon broke the arrows, and flung them in the face of 
the idol.” Mohammed forbade the use of arrows, as‘ an 
abomination of Satan’s work’ (Koran, Sur. 592). The 
arrows were special, pointless arrows (originally rods). 

iti, The Babylonian king, however, did more than 
shake the sacred arrows; the passage continues, ‘he 
looked in the liver’ ( ‘Aepatoscopy’). (Weomit the refer- 
ence to the teraphim because no new point is indicated 
by it; the king consulted the teraphim [sizgudar], by 
shaking the arrows éefore it, as was always done also by 
the heathen Arabs.) The liver, which was regarded as 
the chief seat of life (Prov. 723), was supposed to give 
warning of the future by its convulsive motions, when 
taken from the sacrificed victim (see LIVER). That an 
application for oracles was accompanied by sacrifices 
we know from the story of Balaam. Lenormant (op. 
cif. 58 7.) refers to two Babylonian fragments relative. 
to the inspection of the entrails, giving some of the 
features which had to be watched for. The Greeks, 
too, practised #rarocxorla. 

iv. The objects used for lots in Arabia were, as 
we have seen, pointless arrows. Among the Israelites, 
however, the principal objects employed were probably 
stones of different colours, one of which gave the 
affirmative, the other the negative answer to the question 
put (so Wellh., Bu., H. P. Smith, in connection with the 
classical passage, 1 S. 1441). Other passages in the 
historical books in which the phrase 3 bay (‘to inquire 
of’) occurs should probably be explained on the analogy 
of this passage. Cp EpHop, URIM AND THUMMIM, 
TERAPHIM. 

v. Passing over such omens as Gideon’s in Judg. 636 
and Jonathan’s in 1 S. 148 #, and reserving astrology 
for subsequent consideration (see STARS), we pause 
next at the most important of all the modes of divina- 
tion that linked the Hebrews with other peoples — 

(vi.) The method of dreams (oneiromancy). Jacob may 
have sufficient reason for making good his escape from 
Laban ; but he will not take the decisive step without a 
direct revelation (Gen. 31 10-13). In other cases the divine 
communication is such as exceeds the power of human 
reason to discover; instances are the dreams of Abime- 
lech (Gen. 203 6/.), and especiallythose of Joseph (Gen. 
375 cp 408 41:7). Other noteworthy instances of 
divinely sent dreams are Gen. 2812 7 3124 Judg. 713 
1K. 35J Mt. l20 212 7% 2729. Notice E’s fondness 
for relating dreams. The author of the speeches of 
Elihu also attaches great importance to dreams as a 
channel of divine communications (Job 3314-16). It 
would almost seem as if the belief in the symbolic 
character of dreams should be reckoned among other 
revivals of primitive beliefs in the period of early 
Judaism (cpthe dream-visionsin Enoch chapb. 83-90, and 
the dreams in the Book of Daniel; also Jos. B/ ii. 74 
iii, 83). Men were oppressed by constant anxiety as to 
the future, and there was no prophet in the great old 
style to assuage this. They looked abont, therefore, for 
artificial means of satisfying their curiosity. Prophets 
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like Isaiah, however, never refer to their dreams, and 
it is even a question how far the visions of which they 
speak are to be taken literally (see PROPHECY). 

vii. On a possible divination by means of sacred 
garments, see DRESS, § 8. 


We must now consider briefly the various terms 
applied to divination and diviners, and endeavour to 
define their application. 


1. DDD, kesem, a general term for divination of all kinds 


(cp the Ar. £é/4in, and see PrIESTS), on the derivation of 
which see Maaic, § 3(). Thus EV renders 


3. Terms. O9p, ‘divination ‘(once ‘witchcraft,’ 1S. 1523EV), 


DOP, ‘diviner' (x S.62 Zech. 102), also ‘soothsayer’ (Josh. 
1322 EV) and ‘prudent’ (Is. 32 AV); and @ gives the more 
general terms paves, pavredouar, wavreta, yayretov, Ezek. 
2126 [2x], however, shows plainly enough that the word had 
the distinct sense of obtaining an oracle by casting lots by 
means of arrows (see above, § 2 [2 ).1 The one selected by 
chance was supposed to represent the divine decision , on the 
other hand, in zt S. 288, Saul is made to ask the witch to 
divine for him by means of the 744 (3)#) 5 see below, § 4,(ii.) 5 
and cp Maaic. 

2. JUYID Gxe'dnen). The etymology of this word is much 
disputed (cp Del. on Is. 26). Two interpretations deserve 
mention : (a)Me‘dueén is one who divines by observing the 
clouds (denom. from 12), a mode of divination well known 
among the ancients 5 or perhaps, one who brings clouds, or causes 
storms (capnomancy). In the passages in which the word occurs, 
however, there is nothing to suggest that the sze‘o”én has any- 
thing to do with the sky. (6) One who smites with the ‘evil 
eye’ (denom. from }*¥); but, apart from otherconsiderations, the 
Targ. rendering {2% appears to he decidedly against this view. 
In the absence of further evidence it is best to follow Ewald 
(Bib. Theol. 1234) and WRS (éee. e¢t.; cp also Dr.), who com- 
pare the Arabic gaxna, 'to emit a hoarse, nasal sound.’ The 
fact that so many of the words connected with magic and 
divination denote low subdued mournful speaking, favours this 
last surmise, though there must ever remain much doubt about 
the exact origin and meaning. @ renders by a word which 
means primarily to take an omen from the flight of birds, 
examples of which practice may be found in Arabia (cp We, 
Heid.(?) 202 7). The word is usually rendered by ‘observers 
(once Judg? 937 AVmg. ‘regarders') of times' (AY), or 
‘augurs' (RV) (Dt. 181014 Lev. 1926 2 K, 216), in Is. 26 
Mi. 512 [11] EV‘ soothsayers' (so also Jer. 279 RV, where AV 
‘enchanter'): once (fem.) ‘sorceress’ (Is, 573). An oak near 
Shechem, famous in divination, bears the name 'Oak of MEon- 
ENIM’ (Judg. 937). For other examples of sacred trees cp 
Ipo.atry, § 2, and see NATURE-WORSHIP. 

3. WM) (i288), 'to use enchantment’ (2 K, 216=2 Ch. 336 
Lev. 1926; cp wm}, ‘enchantment’ Nu. 2823 241), or ‘to 
divine' (Gen. 44515 EV: and Gen. 3027 RV, where AV ‘to 
Jearn by experience’, cp x K. 2033 * diligently observe," RVmg. 

take as an omen’), is probably used to include any kind of 
divination (WRS). In Gen. 44515 the same word is used for 
divination by a cup2—z.e., probably by Aydromancy, where a 
vessel is filled with water and the rings formed by the liquid 
are observed. Was wp originally used in a special sense, and 
connected with wm, ‘a serpent’? So at least Bochart, Lenor- 
mant, and Baudissin (Studien zur sem. Rel.-gesch. 1287) ; see 
SERPENT, § 1, 3, Maaic, § 8, 3. 

4. ['Na, gazerin, is found only in Daniel @ 2744[7] 5711, 
EV 'soothsayers'), and may be rendered 'prognosticators,' 
properly ‘ those who determine [what is doubtful]' 5 cp Bey. ad 
doc. The root means 'to cut’; but whether the ‘cutting of the 
heavens' by Babylonian astrologers is meant, is uncertain (see 
Stars, § 5). Perhaps (cp Ar. fazara, ‘to slaughter’) the 
gdazerin originally offered a sacrifice in connection with the art 
(cp Vg. karuspices). See § 2, iii. 

5. Fists Cassaph) and Aw Casaph) occur in the Heb. (120 22) 
and the Aram. (210 47[4], etc.) parts of Daniel respectively, and 
are rendered ‘astrologer,' RV ‘enchanter.”. The word is of 
Assyrian origin (STARS, § 5). It is difficult to say whether 973, 
HUN and the other terms found were meant to represent’; 
separate class, or whether the writer employed these terms 
indiscriminately (Bev. Dan. 63). 

6. DNTYD (4asd@inz) in Dan. 14 210 (67x21) means the caste 
of wise men. This usage (well known from classical writers) 
arose after the fall of the Babylonian empire, when the only 
Chaldzans known were astrolégers and soothsayers. 





»s 





1 Possibly the Teraphim were similarly employed; see 
TERAPHIM. 

2 The so-called kvAtkopavrefa. Cp Joseph's divining-cup 
with the famous goblet of Jemshid, and see Lenormant La 
Divination, 78-80. For a parallel French superstition: see 

B. Thiers, 7vadté des superstitéons(2}), Paris, 1697, 1187 7 
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7. For 4 (Gad) and ‘3D (Afenz) in Is. 6511+, see FORTUNE 
anp Destiny. See also other terms under MaGIc. 

Necromancy, to which we turn next, is, as the etymo- 

logy of the word implies, divination by 
+. Necromancy. resort to the spirits of deceased persons. 
Three terms or expressions fall to be noticed, all of 
them met with in Dt. 1822, 

i. We shall begin with that which occurs last in’ the 
verse, Viz. onpa-by wry (one who resorts with an inquiry 
to the dead), rendered by EV ‘necromancer.’ It is 
clear from Is. 81g that this is a general description 
embracing the kinds of necromancy indicated by the 
two words next to be considered and other kinds (see 
Dr. on Dt. 1811): the conjunction with which it is 
introduced is simply the explanatory ‘waw,’ answering 
to the Gk. epexegetic «al. 

ii. 3 \n bw (she éZ’66), one who consults an’9s,_ The 
word '6@ is generally found with yidd@* oni (see below, iii. ), 
like which, from meaning the spirit of a departed one, 
it came to stand for the person who possessed such a 
spirit and divined by its aid. The full phrase noya 


nix (the possessor of an ’d6} is found in 1 S. 287, where 
it is applied to the ‘ witch of Endor.” 

& explains the expression by éyyaerpiuvOos, 'ventrilo- 
quist’ (z.¢., in the OT passages, one who, ‘ by throwing 
his voice into the ground, where the spirit was supposed 
to be, made people believe that a ghost spoke through 
him'}, and Lenormant (Div. 161 %), Renan (Hist. 
ET, 1347), and others so explain the phenomenon ; but 
the writer of Samuel, and other biblical writers who 
speak of this species of divination, evidently regard it 
as being really what it claimed to be. Lev. 2027 is the 
only possible exception. 

The etymology of the word is very uncertain. Other sug- 
gestions may be passed by, for the field seems to be held by 
two principal views, H. P. Smith's viewt (Sanz, 230%) being 
not very probable. (a)O0&has been connected with Arab. da 
=awaba, and explained 'a soul which returns (from Shédl)’; 
cp French rvevenant. So Hitz. and KO. (on Is. 819), St. (GV 
1504), and Schwally(Das Leben nachdem Tode, 69). Schwally 
also suggests a connection with 38 ‘father’ (note plu. of both 


in ok). Wan Hoonacker (4.2. T. 9157 7%) objects that in Dt. 
1811 the ’d¢ is distinguished from the dead (séthiwea); but if 
the latter clause of the verse is simply a generalisation of the 
two foregoing clauses, this objection falls. 

(6) The pther view (Ges., Del., Di.) connects the word with ’3é, 
‘a bottle, literally ‘something hollow.’ A similar word in 
Arabic (zv@’éa) means ‘ a hole in a rock,’ a large and deep pit— 
z.é., somethipg hollow,2 

On the assumption that the fundamental idea of the word 
is hollowness, many explanations have been suggested (see 
Van Hoonacker, as above). Of these, two may be noted as 
probably approximating most nearly to the truth. 

1. Béttcher De znferts, ror), Kau. (Riehm, HW BQ), ‘Todten- 
beschworer '), and Di. (on Lev. 1931) hold that the spirit is called 
*96, on account of the hollow tone of the voice—such a tone as 
might be expected to issue from any empty place. Other terms 
for practising magic and divination lend some support to this 
view. 

2, The idea of hollowness has been held to apply in the first 
place to the cave or opening in the ground out of which the 
spirit speaks. Among the Greeks and the Romans, oracles de- 
pending on necromancy were situated among large deep caverns 
which were supposed to communicate with the spirit-world. 
If the Hebrew ’d@ is parallel to the Greek chthonic deities and 
to the Arabian ah? ad-ard or 'earth-folk,’ with whom wizards 
have intercourse, it is conceivable that, by a metonymy—con- 
tained for container, and vice versa—the hollow cavern may 


have come to be used for the spirit that spoke out of it. See 
WRS Ril. Sezz.(?} 193. 


iii. yy (yédde'oni). The English word ‘wizard,’ 
by which this Hebrew term is rendered, means ‘a very 
wise one,’ and agrees with @ yvrwerns (in Dt. 1822 
reparooKéros), Syriac yadda'd, Arabic ‘arraf, and with 
Ewald's rendering ‘ viel-wisserisch.’ 

Like 0}, yidd®'onz is used, in the first instance, for the 
spirit of a deceased person; then it came to mean him 

i Namely, that the ‘66 was originally a skull prepared by 
superstitious rites for magical purposes ; H. A. Redpath, on 


the other band, suggests that the ’6d was one who spoke out of 
a hollow mask or domino. 


2In Job 3229 ping seems to mean ‘bellows* (@ domep 
uonthp [-nijs 8*] yadnéws), 
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or her that divines by such a spirit. Robertson Smith 
(I.Phil. 14127), followed by Driver (on' Dt. 1811), 
distinguishes the two terms thus :— 

Yidde‘onz is a familiar spirit, one known to him that consults 
it. The '66 is any ghost that is called up from the grave to 
answer questions, put to it (cp 1S. 28). The yédde'dnz speaks 
through a personal medium ;that is, through the person whom 
it possesses. The ’3s speaks directly, as for example out of 
the grave (cp 1 S.28). Rashi (on Dt.,18 11) says that yidde'oud 
differs from 24x bya (6a‘ai ’66) in that he held in his mouth a 
bone which uttered the oracle. It is hard to establish these 
distinctions, the data for forming a judgment heingso slight. 

Is it quite certain, however, that the words are to be 
held as standing for distinct things? Why may we 
not have in them different aspects of the same spirit? 
So regarded, ‘86 would convey the notion that the spirit 
bas returned from the other world, while yidde‘én2 would 
suggest that the spirit so returned is knowing, and 
therefore able to answer the questions of the inquirer. 
The fact that in all the eleven instances of its occurrence 
yidd?'éni is invariably preceded by 86 is in favour of 
its being a mere interpretation of it. ’02, on the other 
hand, is often found by itself (z S. 2878 1 Ch. 1013 
etc. ). It is probable, therefore, that these two characters 
are at bottom one, the 'and' in Dt. 18xr joining 766 
and yidd*‘éné in the way of a hendiadys : ‘he who 
seeks a departed spirit that is knowing,’ just as the 
remaining part of the verse is, as we have seen already 
(§ 3,i.), simply a repetition in different words of the 
same thought. This is in complete harmony with the 
usages of Hebrew parallelism. The whole compound 
expression might be rendered as follows:—‘ He who 
inquires of the departed spirit that is knowing, even 
he who seeks unto the dead." 

iv. To the expressions considered already may be 
added pwr, z7im, Is. 19 3t, EV 'charmers.' RV™- 
prefers ‘ whisperers’; cp Ar. a¢éd, ‘to emit a moaning 
or creaking sound’; or perhaps rather Ass. ef, * dark- 
ness.'_ @& apparently renders by Ta dydApara abrov. 

Though condemned in the OT (1S. 287 7%; Is. 829; 
cp Lev. 193: 20627 Dt. 18xz), necromancy among 
the Israelites held its own till a late period. The 
leaders of religious thought were opposed to both witch- 
craft and necromancy ; but the influence of habit and 
of intercourse with people around was too strong to be 
wholly overcome. See Schultz,OZ Theology, 2 322 (ET). 
Winer (2 WB s.v. ‘Todtenbeschworer*; see refer- 
ences) shows that in the ancient world divination by 
calling back the spirits of the dead was very widespread 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and the other ancient 
nations. Cp BABYLONIA, § 31 7%, and see MAGIC. 

For the literature see Macic. T. W. D. 

DIVORCE, DIVORCEMENT (nin; arto- 
CTACION [BKAQ)]), Jer. 38 Is. 501. See MARRIAGE, § 6. 


DIZAHAB (30%, kataxpycea BAFL), wdé auri 
est plurimum—i.e., AN} I [Vg.]), in the topographical 
description Dt. lz. ‘If it be the name of a place in 
the "steppes of Moab" the situation is unknown' 
(Dr. in Hastings' DB, s.v.); on the identifications, cp 
Dillmann. The explanation ‘place of gold’ is difficult 
to justify (see Dr. Dewt., ad loc.). The name corre- 
sponds to 'Me-zahab' in Gen. 3639 (as Sayce, Acad, 
Oct. 22, 1892, and Marq. Fund. ro, have observed), and 
like ME-ZAHAB[g.¥. ] is no doubt a corruption of p>yp (4 
came from »)—2.e., the N. Arabian land of Musri 
or Musur, which adjoined Edom (see MIzrAim, § 26, 
and cp Che. Or. £Z, May 15, 1899). It was perhaps 
premature to identify ‘ Di-zahab,’ before the correctness 
of the reading had been investigated. 1. C. 


DOCUS, RV Dok (Awk [ANV]), called by Josephus 
Dagon (AaraNn; Ant. xiii. 81; B/ i. 23), a small for- 
tress near Jericho, in which Simon the Maccabee was 
treacherously murdered by Ptolemy his son-in-law 
(t Macc. 1615). The name, doubtless, still survives in 
the mod. 'Ained-Duk, 24 m. N. of Jericho, where there 
are traces of ancient substructions and remains of a 
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line aqueduct (Rob. BR 2309; PAF Mem. 3173190 ; 
Baed.#) 152; v. Kasteren, Rev. Bibl. 1897, p. 93. f-)- 


DOD, NAMES WITH. This group of compound 
names comprises with certainty only Dodavah and 
Dodiel (see DANIEL, 1), and virtually David, Dodai, 
Dodo. To these Gray (4PN 60-63} would add 195x 
(Eldad), 3353 (Bildad). In all these names he in- 
terprets 34 as meaning <uncle on the father's side,’ 
which is no doubt a perfectly legitimate sense of 7}4 or 
3h (seez2 K. 2417). (a) First, as to Eldad and Bildad. 
The objection to admitting that these names are com- 
pounded with the divine name Dad is obviously pro- 
visional. The god Ramméan was so well-known in 
Canaan that we may expect to find at any rate isolated 
names compounded with Dad, which was one of the 
names of this deity (Wi. AT Unétersuch. 69, n. 1). 
In the Amarna letters, it is true, the form we find in 
compound proper names is Addu; but the equivalence 
of Addu and Daddu is admitted. (6) Next, as 
to the other names. That Dod is not the name of 
some one special deity, is admitted ; but whether it is, 
or is not, a term designating some degree of kinship, 
is disputed. It is undeniable that jn (=Ass. dddu) 
means ‘beloved,’ and also, by a natural transition, 
‘divine patron’ (cp m2 used of God, Job 1621). The 
present writer contends that it is more natural to give 
this second sense to Dod in the few Hebrew names 
compounded with it than to adopt the theory (Gray, 
HPN 60) that 37 as well as pny in proper names has 
the sense of ‘uncle’ or ‘ kinsman.’ 

This is not affected by the discovery that there are some 
S. Arabian names compounded with Azzmz, and some others 
with AAé, both meaning ‘uncle.’ Nor need we enter into the 
question whether the S. Arabian name Dadi-kariba (so Hommel 
gives the name) really means 'My cousin hath blessed’ 
(Hommel, A HT 85). See Dono, Dopavan. T. Kc. 

DODAI (13, *T4, § 52; but Ginsb. in 28, 239 
points Kt. *3%), another form of Dopo f[¢.v.], pre- 
sumably shortened from a form aa : see under 
DopavaH ;_ ‘ Yahwé is patron’ (Marquart, Fund. 16), 
28. 239 (RV following Kt.; but AV Dopo; coycel 
[B*], cwc. [A], AoyAe:[B? v4 L} and 1 Ch. 274 (AV 
and RV; Madera LEY} -heid [BP], -Aia [A] -Aal 
[L]), where the words 'Eleazar, sou of,’ found in 1 Ch, 
1lzz are wanting, but are supplied by Kittel (SBOT) 
from 1 Ch. Ilx2; see DODO (2), ELEAZAR. 

DODANIM (O°), or Ropanm (37)9). 

‘aq, Gen. 104, Vg. DODANIM (cp Pesh.), so EV, AVmg: 
Rodanim' after podioc [GADEL], and Sam. 5 ‘syy, 1Ch. 1 
AVmg. RV 'Rodanim' after podco. (BBA), but many Msg 
wh cp Swdaveru [L], DODANIM [Vg.], whence AV 'Dodaniin.’ 

In Is. 21 13 Aq. Sym. dmdory. for DIT. 

A son of JAVAN [g.v.], son of Japheth, Gen. 104= 
I Ch. 17. The same name—+.e¢., either Didan (77) or 
Rodan (12h)—should possibly be restored for ‘ Dedan’* 
(7) in Ezek. 2715 (podiwy [BQ; adnot. podiot opacis 
Kpisews Q™*], apadiwy [A]; so Pesh. but Aq. Sym. 
Theod. dadav). The -merchants there referred to 
brought to Tyre the ivory and ebony which they had 
themselves procured from Africa or India. Two views 
are held. 

(a)Stade, Cornill, Bertholet are strongly for * R6dan,’ 
and naturally hold a similar opinion as to the reading 
in Gen. 104. It is, however, by no means certain that 
MT is not right in reading [7] ‘ya, ‘ sons of Dedau,’ in 
Ezek., Z¢.; Edom (so all [except Aq.] read for 
*Aram') follows in v, 16. As to Gen. 104, the most 
prevalent opinion certainly is that R6danim is the better 
reading, and that this term designates not only the 
Rhodians properly so-called (on whom cp. Hom. 
Jl. 2.654 f:), but also (‘many islands' being also 
mentioned) the people of other A®gean islands. (So 
Di., Hal., Kau., Holzinger, Ball, "GASm. HG 135.) 
This view is geographically plausible, but the short o 
in ‘Pédes must not be overlooked. 
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(4) Another view, so far as the name goes, is more 
satisfactory. The Rodanim of the text of Chronicles 
(if we follow most MSS and 6} may be as inaccurate 
as the ‘Diphath’ which it gives for ‘Riphath’ 
(1 Ch. 16), and Dodanim itself may be incorrectly 
given for Dardanim (Tg. Jon., Luzzatto, Ges., Knob., 
Franz Del.). The name Dardan, as inscriptions of 
Rameses 11. show, comes down from early times; it 
designates properly a people of Asia Minor, not far 
from the Lycians (see WMM, As. w. Eur. 354f.). 
It is not impossible that for py (Ch. reads 1) the 
original source of Ps information read py (cp 
TOGARMAH), and it would be natural for writers and 
scholars of the Greek period (@ and perhaps Ch.) 
to convert Dardanim into Rodanim, and to understand 
the Rhodians. It has been proposed elsewhere to 
identify another son of Javan (Tarshish, or rather 
TuruS} with another people mentioned in the Egyptian 
inscriptions (see TIRAS). The author of the list used 
by P may have known Dardan as well as Turw’. If 
ym is the correct reading in Ezek. we should perhaps 
pronounce it Redan, not Rodan, Recent critics may, 
however, have been too hasty in rejecting MTT’s reading 
Dedan. The ‘islands’ are not necessarily those in 
which the merchants spoken of resided; they may very 
well be the coast-lands with which Dedan had com- 
mercial dealings. Cp DEDAN, and, on Ezek. 2715, 
see EBONY. T. Ic. Cc. 


DODAVAH, as AV, or rather DODAVAHU as 
RV (YT, perhaps for 17°14, ‘Yahwe is friend or 
patron,’ § 47—whence come the abbreviated forms 
Dopo, Dovat [gg.v.1]—wALe]ia [BA] AoyAtoy [L]; 
Dodoa 5Pesh. implies the reading ‘ Dodo’), the father 
of a prophet called Eliezer (2 Ch. 2037). T.K.C. 


DODO (V4, § 52, with which cp "Y3, Dopal, and 
43, Davin). The fuller form is probably 44 
[cp DopavaH], which means ‘Yahwb is friend or 
patron’ [so Marg. Fund. x6]. “TI, gentus loci, is 
rightly restored by Wi. in Am. 8x4, and there appears 
to be an allusion to the ‘divine friend’ in Is. 5: (where 
note that 74 and ~~ are parallel). The Dodah (773) 
of Ataroth is mentioned in the Mesha inscription Z. 12, 
May we also compare Dudu, the name of a high 
Egyptian official in the Amarna tablets (Am. Taé, 
4445 5215, cp Wi. AP roa}? T.K.C. 

1. A Bethlehemite, father of the renowned hero ELHANAN 
(g.v) 52S. 2324 (Sovd[e}e [BL], Aov. [A}), 1Ch. 1126 (Swdme 
[BK], -o. [A], -Se [L]). : 

2, (AV following Kré; but see Dopal.) An AHoHITE (g.v.), 
father of David’s warrior Eleazar, 2 S. 239 (vids marpadtApov 
avrod [BA], see AHOHITE, Sovder [L}); 1 Ch. 1112 (SwSor (BALI, 
de (N] * patruus ejus). 

. Ah ancestor of Tola of Issachar, one of the Judges, 
Judg. 101, if we should not rather follow eight cursive MSS of 
@ and read, for ‘ son of Dodo,’ ‘ son of his (Abimelech’s) uncle 
Kareah.’ See Hollenberg, ZATW, 1881, p. 1044 BAL has 
vids marpadéAdov adtod (so Pesh. Vg.). See Toa, 


DOE (793), Pr. Szof, RV. See Goar. 


DOEG (IN7, 1S. 217[8] 229, but 17, 1 S. 221822 
[Kt], INN, Ps. 5227 AwHk [BNARTL]. but Awur, 
£8. 229[A]; Jos. Axe. vi.121, NoHpoc). An Edomite 
(for the reading ‘piy, ‘ Syrian,’ presupposed [except in 
Ps. 522] by @®4 [but not L] and Jos., is certainly 
wrong) who filled some minor post among the servants 
of Saul; most probably he was ‘keeper of the saddle 
asses’ (cp Judg. 104 1 S. 932 S.162 1 Ch. 2730), x S. 
21 [8]229. He had been detained (so one tradition 
tells us)‘ before Yahwé’-—-z.e., in the sacred precincts at 
Nob (or Gibeon ; see Nos)——by some obscure religious 
prescription (see RS 456), and had cunningly watched 
David in his intercourse with the priest Ahimelech (see 
DAVID, § 3). Soon after, he denounced the latter to 
the suspicious Saul, and when the king commanded his 
‘runners’ to put Ahimelech and the other priests to 





3 See also under DANIEL, 4. 
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leath, and they refused, it was this foreigner who lifted 
\p his hand against them (18, 229-18). 

The two passages in which Doeg’s office 1s referred to are no 
onger in their original form in MT. In 21 8[AV jhe is called 
the mightiest of the shepherds’ (o’y+ Van), a strange descrip- 
ion of a shepherd, and still stranger when we observe that 
°ZN occurs nowhere else in Hebrew narratives. The conjecture 
the mightiest of the runners’ (0°), Gratz, Dr., Ki., Bu.) gives 
n easier but still not a natural phrase, and disregards the 


endering of @BAL in 217 [8], véuwv rag hurd A. , There 
an be Tittle doubt that oc ers ot right in 


eading OT Y Soatn, which he renders ‘driver of the mules,’ — 

less natural ‘rendering than. that given above, but still possible. 
Nords like vy and baw are flexible. For the former see 
vagarde (Z¢.) 5 for the latter, see ABEL. Almost as certainly 
ve should also read "PY for "13 in 229 (see @), We.'s ob- 
ection to following @ here (TBS 125) falls to the ground 
'$ soon as it is recognised that 217 [8] is a later insertion in the 
iarrative. 

The reference to Doeg in the title of Ps. 52 is due 
o the thirst of later Jewish readers for biblical justifica- 
ion of their idealising view of David. The Psalm was 
mitten for use in the temple (see v, 8). T. K. C. 


DOG (23, a name, of unknown origin, common to 
ul Semitic dialects; Kyayn, canes [hut Mt. 1526/4 = 
Mk. 727 KYNaPION, catellus]). No 
1. References. dogs ge Tobie type are aye 
n the Bible. The Israelitish kings were not, like 
che Assyrian,’ great hunters, and even the Hebrew 
egend of Nimrod the hunter (but is ‘hunter’ meant 
iterally? see NIMROD) in Gen. 109 says nothing of his 
jogs. According to EV the greyhound is referred to 
n Prov. 3031 as one of the four things which are 
“‘statelyin going’; but this is doubtful (see Cock, GREy- 
HOUND). The shepherds dog is mentioned in Job 301, 
and dogs which guard the house may be intended in 
Is. 5620; but neither passage vouchsafes the dog any 
tiendly words. The OT references are in fact almost 
sntirely to the pariah dog, such as may be seen in any 
of the ‘Bible lands’ to-day. They seem to have gone 
sareering in packs round the city at night (Ps. 596 
t4f-); it was dangerous to stop one of them (Prov. 
26 17). Doubtless, however, they were useful as 
scavengers. They were ready to devour even human 
bodies (1 K. 14112 164 21237. 2 K. 9x0 36 and similarly 
Jer. 153 cp 1 K. 211g 2238 Ps. 6823[24]}, and to them 
flesh that men might not eat was thrown (Ex. 2231; 
contrast Mt. 76). From Mk. 728 (Mt. 1527) some 
have inferred a sympathy between men and dogs in the 
time of Christ; but this is hazardous. Paul has no 
such sympathy (Phil. 32), and a certain Rabbi dissuades 
from keeping fierce dogs in the house, apparently 
because they would frighten away the poor (Shadé. 
63 a). Most dogs, then, were fierce. Yet Tobit, 
according to the Greek text, makes a companion of his 
dog on his journeys (Tob. 516114); see Tosir. 
The pariah dog referred to above is a variety of the 
cosmopolitan dog (Canis familiaris), though the breed 
. has probably been intermixed by cross- 
2. Pariah dog. ing with jackals or wolves. The dogs 
live in companies, each ddg having its own lair (some- 
times two), to which it returns for rest during the day. 
Those that frequent the towns act as scavengers, living 
on offal; but in the country they are trained by the 
shepherds and farmers to act as sheep-dogs (cpJob 30p. 
Not much good, however, can be said of the latter: 
they are ‘a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned generation,’ 
whose use consists in barking at intruders and warning 
the shepherds of any possible danger. In appearance 
they resemble the Scotch collie, and are said to be 


1 On the breeds of hunting dogs known in Assyria, see 
Houghton, TSBA 5 52-62 ['77). 

2 On the four ‘dogs’ of Marduk (Merodach) see below. So 
in somelegends the Tyrian Heracles (or Melkart) is accompanied 
by a dog (Red. Sem. (2) 292). 

3 Thomson, ZZ (ed. ’94), 202 ; cp Doughty, Am Des. 1309 
3377 26, 
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intelligent, and sagacious when trained. 
almost, or entirely, unknown among them. 
The stress laid in Judg. 75-7 on the way in which 
Gideon’s three hundred drank, lapping with their 
. tongues, like dogs, probably indicates 

3. Exegetical that they were tierce uncivilised men 
details. (Moore. Judges, 202\, The mention of 
‘dogs’ in company with ‘lions’ in Ps, 22 as typical of 
the fierce enemies of pions Israel, is surprising. There 
is no OT parallel for the use of the pariah dogs of 
Eastern cities as symbolic of the enemies of Israel. In 
later times the Gentiles were called ‘dogs’ (Niddah, 
71a; Baba Kama, 49a, etc.) ; but the Talmudic use 
has no biblical authority; Mk, 727 surely does not 
express what may be called 47d/¢caZ doctrine. More- 
over in Ps. 2221 only lions and wild oxen are re- 
ferred to. Agq., Theod., and Jer. evidently read papa 


‘hunters’; this isa clever attempt to get over a real 
difficulty. In v. 17 (EV 16) we should certainly read 


ovraa oxad, and p’aNI ny. The sense then becomes, 
reedy lions in their strength surround me, 
A troop of wild oxen encircles me. 


Similarly in v. 2t (EV 20} we should read ‘nn way, 


and render (reading "29 for 35m), 
Snatch my soul from the young lion 
My life from the clutch of the greed; lion. 

We now pass on to a group of five passages which 
have been much misunderstood. 

x. 2 K. 613‘ What is thy servant, the dog (@ has ‘the dead 
dog’J, that he should do this great thing?’ RV, paraphrasing! 
‘which is hut a dog.’ AV incorrectly, ‘Is thy servant a dog, 
etc. 

2 2S.169 ‘Why should this dead dog [@t ‘this cursed 
dog ’jcurse my lord the king?’ 

3. 2 S. 98 ‘What is thy servant that thou shouldest look upon 
a dead dog like me?’ 

4 4. Pe S. 2414 [15] ‘After whom dost thou pursue? after a dead 
og? 

ya ae S. 38 ‘Am I a dog’s head that helongeth to Judah?’ 

(KY) 

As to (z) A¥ is quite wron,. Hazael does not fevoltin horror 
from the description of Elisha, but only affects to thiuk it too great 
aa achievement for him. ‘Dog! is bere au expression of servile 
humility towards Elisha, as in Assyrian (‘we are the king’s 
dogs,’ z.e. his humble servants)! In (2) ‘dead dog’ (MD 33) 
cannot be right, as @L indicates hy the substituted epithet (see 
above). The text must he incorrect. We want some word 
which will he equally suitable in (2) (3) and (4); and if possible 
some word which will make better sense than ‘dead’ (pp) even 
in (3) and (4), where it has hitherto been plausibly taken as an 
Oriental exaggeration. The word which we seek is §i0 
‘unclean’; ‘dead dog should be ‘unclean, despised, pariah 
dog.’ To explain his see Doughty’s striking description of the 
treatment of their hounds by the Bedouin, who ‘with blows 
cast out these profane creatures from the beyt.’2 As to (5) the 
text is evidently not quite correct (see Klo.); there seems to 
he a play on the name of Caleh the dog-tribe (see 1025, n. 15 
NABAL). To read ‘Am I a dog’s head’ (omitting the next 
words), with Prof. H. P. Smith, can hardly be called satisfactory., 

This idiom may cast light upon Dt. 2318[x9] where ‘dog 
appears to be applied to the class of persons elsewhere called 
kedesim, It was natural to explain the word as a term of com- 
tempt (see IDOLATRY, § 6). If, however, ‘unclean dog’ or some 
similar phrase was a common circumlocution indicative of 
humble deference used in addressing superiors, as kalbv is in 
Assyrian (especially in the Amarna letters), £eéeé need not, as 
applied to these temple servants, have been a term of contempt : 
it may have been their ordinary name (so AS(2) 292). The word 
appears in fact in Phcenician, applied to a class of servants 
(p53) attached to a temple of Ashtoreth in Cyprus (C/S Ino. 86 
|. LO). 


There are not wanting indications that the dog was 
held in religious veneration. A river running into the 
“sea a few miles N. of Beiriit is called the 

Dog river (Nakr-el-Kelb, Lycus flumen), 
" and al-Nadim informs us that the dog 
was sacred among the Harranians. ‘They offered 
sacrificial gifts to it, and in certain mysteries dogs were 
solemnly declared to be the brothers of the mystee.’8 
This seems to be connected with primitive Babylonian 
mythology; ‘my lord with the dogs’ (adivine title at 


Rabies is 


> 


1 The explanation of RY, therefore, is not quite correct. 
2 Ar, Des. 1337. 
3 RS) 291, referring to #izrisé, 326, and other passages. 
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Harran} points bo Marduk and his four dogs. It is 
possible that the dog may have been among the animals 
worshipped by the earliest Semites as a totem? (as,e.g., 
among some N. American Indians and in Java). 
Robertson Smith refers to Justin (18x10), who states 
that Darius forbade the Carthaginians to sacrifice human 
victims and to eat the flesh of dogs (ina religious meal, 
it is implied). There seems also to be an allusion to 
something of this kind in post-exilic Palestine—to a 
custom, chiefly prevalent perhaps among the mixed 
Samaritan population,? of sacrificing the dog? on certain 
occasions (Is. 633). T. Kc. § 3. 


DOLEFUL CREATURES (D°MN), Is. 1321; see 
JACKAL. 


DOMINIONS (xyptotHtec), or rather ‘ lordships,’ 
Col. 116; cp Eph. 121 Jude 8 2 Pet. 210. See ANGEL, § 1. 


DOOR (nds, Oypa.* Bypwma, etc. [BAFL], per- 
haps from ,/M?%,, to swing,’ or cp Ass. edilu, “to 
bolt, bar’). 

The Hebrew deleth is used of the doors of a chamber (Judg. 
323 7-), or of agate (18, 2113 [z4]), and even of the gate itself 
(Dt. 35, EV ‘gates’). The difference between Je¢haf. which 
may be any opening or entrance (¢.g., of the ark, Geh. 6 76 = 
LATTICE, § 2 [7]) and deleth, is clearly illustrated by Gen. 196, 
where Lot standiin the etka’ to keep hack the men of Sodom 


from approaching the dedeth (cp also 1 K. 631). For Ww 
(‘door’ Ex. 3517 Job 3817 AV) see GATE. 

However necessary for ventilation doorways were in 
the East (see LATTICE, § 1), the doors themselves were 
not employed so much as in less tropical regions. 
“The lock was doubtless like those now in use in 
the East, so constructed that the bolt (Sys. Cant. 55 


Neh. 33 etc., RV; ‘lock,’ AV) was shot ‘by the hand 
or by a thong; the key (nmpp, ‘opener’) was only 
used for unlocking the door’ (Moore, SBOT [Eng.], 
Judges, 60). For descriptions of keys and locks, see 
Wilk. Anc. Bg. 1353; Moore, /udg. 99; Che. fs. SBOT, 
ET, 159 f- 

The Hebrew terms for the component parts of the doorway 
are (1) 7], sagh, the threshold (mpd@upov, muddy, etc., addAj 
[B&*A], Jer. 354, 6865 26.N°"Q, ora6uds Ag. Sym. Theod.), also 
apd 18.54%; see THRESHOLD, and cp TEMPLE. (2) pitlan 
mésizah, door post, Dt.6g 1lze ; on derivation cp Schwally, 
ZDMG 521367. ; see FRONTLETS. (3) FAPWID, makROPh, lintel, 
Ex. 127,22 # (Pda BAL); cp MH Apy. (4) Ys, sé, hinge, 

. bs > cp als » mink x oO (if ci 4 a= 
jee pate pe ce alee pl. ninb 1K. 7 50 (if correct, dupa 

DOPHKAH (7253; padaka [BAFL], -an [A 
after els in v.12]), one of the stages in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 3812 /.). See WANDERINGS, § 12. 


DOR (17, Awp [BAL]; Josh. 1223, eAAwm [B], 
adSwp [A]; Indg. 127and 1 Ch. 729 Gwpa [Lj 3 also written oN, 
cp Ph. 34 below, Josh. 1711, Sp [Bab mg.]), 

1. Name. more fully Naphath-dor a K. 411 RVmg.; ng3 
st; vepaddwp [A], represented by ava haber arp 

[B], and BaPavay o verapare aryp [L]; Josh. 1223 RVmg h4 "53 
cov devveddwp [B, for variants see 5w.] 7. vapeddwp [AJ, 7. 
[vJaha0Swp [L}), and Naphoth Dor (Josh. 112 RV™¢., WA mp3, 
pevacddSop [Bl], vadeSwp [A*], -05. [AIFL]), the modern 
Tantuérah,® lay on the Mediterranean coast about mid- 





1 There is still, however, some obscurity. Compare also such 
proper names as x25>, poxaba (Phoen.), 1953) nabs, aba. 
ya53 (Nab. and Sin. inscr.), PAROS gs (Cur. Ane. Syr Doc. 
156), Kalb, plur. Ailad Aklub, and dim. Kulaz among Ar. 
tribal names, and the Heh. aba (cp Kin. 200, Journ. Phil. 
989; though Néld. ZDMG, 1886, 164, n. 1, throws doubt on the 
identification of Caleh and ap zsee NAMES, § 88), 

2 See Che. /ztr. 7s. 367, and cp &.S(2) 357, and (on breaking 
the neck) Kin. 309 4 

3 Note that both the Sam. text and the Sam. Targum of Ex. 
223x omit the cootemptuous’reference to the dog, and speak. 
simply of casting away. 

4 @upa is the usual word in NT 5 cp Acts 519 23 etc. 

5 On the origin of the name cp Ges. 7 #es. 331. 
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way between the promontory of Carmel and Ceesarea, 
at a distance of about eight miles from the latter. 

The fuller form of the name is explained by Sym. 
as the mapadia of Dor, or as Awp 4 rapahia (cp OS®) 
11522 25056, dor nafeth, dup rod vagal, 14213 2833, 
nefeddor, vapebdSwp) ; it probably includes the undulating 
plain of Sharon lying inland. The exact meaning of 
n5i, nipa (RV ‘height,' AV ‘region, coast, border, 
country') as well as that of ‘Dor’ is very uncertain.+ 
Outside the OT the shorter form of the name is usual. 
It is frequently mentioned by Greek writers and appears 
as SGpos, SGpa (Swpdé in 1 Macc. 151113 25 AV, Dora), 
also do8pa (Polyb.), Dorum-(Pliny), and Thora:(Tab. 
Peut.). In Ass. Du-ru (by the side of Megiddo) occurs 
only once, in a geographical list (2 R. 53, no. 4,2, 57). 
The meaning of the name is obscure (see EN-DOR, and 
for HAMMATH-DOR see HAMMATH). 

Dor is first mentioned in the Pap. Golenischeff (temp. 
Hri-hor, circa 1050 B.C.), where D-zva belongs to the 

Takara, arace which entered-Palestine 

ee er along with the Purusazé, and occupied 

COS, CLC. the sea-coast (cp WMM 4s. x. Eur. 

388, and see CAPHTOR, §§ 2, 4; PHILISTINES).~Their 

prince bears the name Ba-d-ira, which appears to repre- 

sent a theophorous name (Ahd-il, ‘servant of El' or 

Bod-el). That Dor continued to remain in the hands 
of a non-Israelite people seems highly probable. 

Later writers, with Deuteronomic sympathies, supposed that 
‘Dor joined the northern coalition against Joshua (Josh. 112), 
and they include its king among those who fell (. 1223). In 
the same spirit Dor is assigned to Manasseh (Josh. 17z1;.¢p 
1Ch. 729).8 A more historical view is presented in Judg. 
127, where Beth-shean, Ibleam, Megiddo, and Dor (in MT the 
order is disturbed) form a belt of Canaanite towns stretching 
from E. to W., which must have separated Ephraim from the 
more northerly tribes. In the time of Solomon, it is true, ghe 
‘heights of Dor' was under one of his commissaries ; but it is 
hardly probable that the town of Dor was itself included a K. 
4i1 3 see BEN-ABINADAB). 





For the next few centuries Dor drops out of Jewish 
history. It was well known, however, to the Greeks, 
Lat the earliest authority in which the name 
fia = occurs being Hecateeus of Miletus (circa 
* 500 B.c.). It is not improbable that it 

ought to be identified with the A@pos which, in the fifth 
century, was tributary to the Athenians (Steph. Byz. 
5.v. A@pos), and this agrees with the view that the 
Takara (the earliest known occupants of Dor) were 
from Asia Minor, and, therefore, might have been in 
close touch with Greece. At the beginning of the fourth 
century ESmunazar relates that Dor (sx1) and Joppa 
(.5), rich corn-lands qian nyix) in the field of Sharon 
(he sw2), were handed over to Sidon by the king of 
ersia (Artaxerxes Mnemon ?), probably (as Schlottmann 
conjectured) in return for their help in the battles of 
Cnidus (394) and Citium (386).4 Hence perhaps 
arose the belief of later Greek geographers that Dor 
was originally a Phcenician -colony. It successfully 
resisted two sieges, one by Antiochus the Great (ANTI- 
OCHUS, 1) during his war with Ptolemy Philopator in 
219 B.C. (Polyb. 566), and the second by Antiochus 
Sidetes (ANTIOCHUS, 5) in 139-8 B.C., when the siege 
was raised in consequence of the flight of Trypho 
(a Macc. 15 i ff.). It was afterwards held along with 
Strato's tower (C#SAREA, § I) by a tyrant named 
Zoilus, on whose subjugation by Ptolemy Lathyrus it 
became part of the Hasmonzean dominions (Jos. Ant. 


1 Wholly obscure is 1537 ngdyi Josh. 1711 which & (7d 
tpirov ris padero. [B], - - .vapeba [A], . . . voded [L]) treats 
as a place-name (note that & gives only three names). Sym. 
here again has at tpets wapadiat. Slav. Ostrogothic adds the 
gloss rpéa kAim™m, 

2 On the identification of the 7aara town Dor with the Ass. 
Zakkalu (4 R 34 no. 2, 2. 45); see Hommel, PSBA 17203 ('95) ; 
AHT 236. 

8 The passage in Josh. is hardly sound ; Addis corrects after 
Indg. 127. See also AsHgr, § 3- 

aFor E&munazar’s inscription, cp Schlottmann, Die /uschrift 
Eschmunazars (68), and see CIS 1, no. 3. _Skylax assigns Dor 
to Sidon and Ashkelon to Tyre daring the Persian period. 
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iii. 1224). From Pompey's time it was directly under 
toman rule. Gabinius restored the town and harbour 


56 B.C.), and it enjoyed autonomy under the emperors 
ib. xiv. 44 xv. 53). Jt possessed a synagogue in 42 A.D. 
Ant. xix.63). At a comparatively early date after 
his its prosperity declined, and in the time of Jerome 
OS®) 11522 14214) it was already deserted, and soon 
carcely anything was left but its ruins— which were 
till an object of admiration— and the memory of its 
ormer greatness (cpPlin. 517: memoria uréis). Down 
oat least the seventh century it continued to give its 
lame to an.episcopal see.’ Its prosperity was largely 
lue to the abundance of the purple-yielding murex on 
ts rocky coast, and to its favourable position (but sea 
Ant, xv.96). The modern village consists merely of 
1 few hovels. 

The ancient remains which lie to the N. of the 
modern village are inconsiderable (Baedi*) 271 fe 
PEF Mem, 26 f:), the most conspicuous object, to 
‘former travellers, being the ruins of a tower (of the 
time of the Crusaders) which crowns a rocky eminence. 
The tower (el-Burj; cp Pirgul [=-dpyos] in Foulcher 
de Chartres) has since collapsed (P#FQ, 1895, p. 113).2 

8S. A.C. 

DORCAS (Aopkac [Ti. WH], z.e., ‘gazelle,’ § 68), 
the Greek name of the Christian disciple (wa@jrpia) at 
Joppa, whom Peter, by prayer, raised from the dead 
(Acts 936-42). She was manifestly a Jewess, her Greek 
name being simply a translation of that by which she 
was known in Aramaic, Tabitha (xnran, é.ée., ‘gazelle,’ 


= Heb, ‘ag; see GAZELLE). A handmaid of R. 
Gamaliel was called Tabitha (Wayyikra R. 19). 


In the so-called Acts of Preckorus, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century, Tabitha figures as the hostess of 
John and Prochorus during their three days' stay at Joppa on 
their way to Egypt. 


DORYMENES (Aopymenuec [AKV]; in 2 Macc. 


Awpoymenoc [V]), father of Ptolemy Macron [see 
PTOLEMY]; 1 Macc. 338 2 Macc. 445. 


DOSITHEUS (Awei@eoc [B*AV], doc, [B*>LAV)). 

x. A captain under Judas the Maccahee ;he and his fellow- 
officer Sosipater had Timothens in their power after the action 
before Carnion, hut allowed themselves to he persuaded to let 
him off (2 Macc. 12 1924). 

z. A mounted soldier who distinguished himself in battle by a 
brave though unsuccessful attempt to take Gorgias prisoner 
(2 Macc. 1235). 

3. A renegade Jew in the camp of Ptolemy Philopator (3 Macc. 
13). , 

4: "Said tohea priest and Levite,' who, with his son Ptolemy, 
carried to Egypt the (translated) letter of Mordecai respecting 
the feast of Purim (Esth. 111, @ ; Aoat@eos [A], Awe, [8])- 

DOTEA (Awrtea [A]), Judith 39 AV™s-; AV JUDEA, 
RV Dot#s. See DOTHAN. 


DOTHAN qn, Gen. 8717 2 K. 613, and }*N41, Gen. 


87 x7 [NAMES, § 107] ; Di. (inéoc.) thinks the latter a vocalic 
modification of the former. This is doubtful (cp Ba. WB, § 194 
c.); but in any case the termination ]*~ is very ancient, occurring 
in the Palestine lists of Thotmes III., sixteenth century B.c., 
tu-ti-y-na (WMM As. x, Evr, 88). It is possible, therefore, 
that jm is merely a defective form of 14 [Awdac.u [BRADEL], 
in Judith 39, Awrata [BN] 5 Awrea, ral 5 Eusebius has Aw@aep, 
Jerome Dothaizz]). 

Eusebius placed it 12 R. m. N. of Sebasté (Samaria). 
The site was identified by Van de Velde* (1364 7%) with 
Tell Déthin 10 m, N. of Sebastiyeh. It is a green 
mound lying on the S. of aplain, sometimes called after it 
(Judith 45[6], 76 wediov 7d whyctov Awbaeu, Dothaim), 
and sometimes called Sahl ‘Arrabeh, which lies some 
500 feet above sea-level, and drains to the Mediterranean 
by the Wady Selhab, afterwards Wady ’Abti Nar, and is 
connected with Esdraelon by the wide descending valley 
of Bel'ameh, the ancient IBLEAM [g.v.]. Thus it carries 

1 Bapdxtos Adpwy émioxoros is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Council of Constantinople (381 a.D.). 

2 See, further, for comage, etc., Schiir. G/V. § 23, i. 10, 

3 Also, independently, a few days later, by ‘Robinson [ZAR 


l22}]. Rabbi Parchi had noted it in the fourteenth century; 
see Asher s Benj. of Tudela, 2 434). 
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the great caravan road from Damascus and Gilead to 
Egypt, which is still in use, as it was when the story of 
Joseph and the company of Ishmaelite traders passing 
Dothan with spices from Gilead for Egypt was written 
(GASm. 4G 151 f. 356). Wan de Velde found the re- 
mainsof a Jewishroadcrossing from Esdraelon to Sharon. 
At the S. foot of the Tellis a fountain called Fl-Hafireh ; 
there is a second fountain and two large cisterns (cp ¢he 
cistern into which Joseph‘s brethren are said to have 
lowered him). There is very fine pasturage on the sur- 
rounding plain, which the present writer found covered 
with flocks, some of them belonging to a camp of nomad 
Arabs. From its site on so ancient a road through the 
country, and near the mouth of the main pass from the 
N. into the hills of Samaria, the Tell must always have 
been a military position of importance; note the de- 
scription in 2 K. 613 7%, and the frequent mention of it 
in the Book of Judith (advance of Holofernes). Cp 
PEFMem. 2169 215; Thomson, LB., ed. 1877, p. 
466/.; Buhl, Pal 24 f,, 102, 107. G.A.S, 


DOUGH. For Nu. 1520f. Neh. 1037 [38] (DW; 
RVmg. ‘coarse meal’), see Foon, § 1, and for 28,138 RV 
(PS), cp BREAD, § 1. 


DOVE. The word dove is somewhat loosely applied 

to certain members of the suborder Co/wmée or pigeons ; 

and, as no sharp distinction can be drawn, 

1. Hebrew it is proposed to treat the doves and pigeons 
terms. together in this article. 

Three Heb. words come under consideration = « TV, yonah, 
probably derived from its mournful note (wepeorepdé [B]); (2) 
sin, 0A, 42 (probably onomatopoetic, cp Lat. ¢urtur; tpuydv 
+4), EV ‘turtle-dove’; and @) ia, gozad, EV ‘young pigeon’ 
(Gen. 159, || “yn, mepiorepd [ADL]), properly any young 
bird; cp Dt. 3211} (with reference to the WwW). 


Apart from its occurrence in P and Gen. 159 (see 
below), in is found onlv in Cant. 212 (where allusion is 
made to its * voice‘), in Jer. 87 (amigratory 
bird; cp § 4 [v.] below; EV in both 
‘turtle’), and in Ps. 7429 (not@). In 
the last-quoted passage yn, as the harmless, timid dove 
(cp Hos. 71: 11ix Mt. 1026), is usually thought to 
be symbolical of Israel. The text-reading, however, is 
doubtful} Elsewhere it is to the 731 (‘ dove’ )that Israel 
is compared (see JONAH, li. § 3). This is the most 
common term, which appears notably in the Deluge- 
story, Gen. 88-12 (DELUGE, § 17). Allusion is made in 
Ps. 556 [7] to its plumage, in Is. 3814 5911 to its 
mournful note.? Its gentle nature makes the dove a 
favourite simile or term of endearment in love poems 
(Cant. 115 41 5212 69). That doves were domesticated 
among the Hebrews may be inferred from Is. 608 (see 
FowLs, § 5), and it is of interest to recall that carrier- 
pigeons were well known in Egypt, and that at the 
coronation ceremony four were let fly to carry the 
tidings of the newly-made king to the four corners of 
the earth (Wilk. Ane. Eg. 3320). 

Are there reasons for supposing that among the 
Hebrews the dove ever enjoyed a reputation for sanctity ? 
3. Sacred Conclusive evidence in support of this view 
character. is absent: but it is remarkable that the 

* dove, although a ‘clean’ bird, is never 
mentioned in the OT as an article of diet. It was a 
favourite food of the Egyptians, and is commonly eaten 
in Palestine at the present day. Moreover, we have to 
note that the sim and bra are mentioned in an old cove- 


nant ceremony by E (Gen.159), and that in P’s legis- 
lation ‘turtle-doves’ (qn) and ‘young pigeons’ Qa 
m3) are frequent sacrificial victims in ceremonies which, 
+ 


o nT 
references. 


1 ‘Deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove’ is a strange ex- 
pression. Sym. Tg. Jer. find an allusion to the Law (Tg. ‘the 
souls of the teachers of thy Lay’); hut & Pesh. read #7; so 
Gunkel, Che. : ‘Deliver not the soul which praises thee,’ be. 
comes the sense. 


2 Cp also Nah. 27[8}; on the text of Ezek. 7 16 see Co. 
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iowever, do not involve a sacrificial meal (Lev. 57 128 
ste. ; in NT Lk. 224).1 This exceptional treatment of 
he dove suggests that originally the Hebrews were wont 
‘9 ascribe to the bird a sacrosanct character, similar to 
hat which it has obtained among other branches of the 
Semites. In Palestine ‘the dove was sacred with the 
Phoenicians and Philistines, and on this superstition 
s based the common Jewish accusations against the 
Samaritans that they were worshippers of the dove.’ 
There were holy doves at Mecca (the custom is hardly 
ndigenous), and according to Lucian (Dea Syria, 54, 
sp 14) doves were taboo to the Syrians, he who 
couched them remaining unclean a whole day.2 On 
she symbolism of the dove in NT (Mt. 316 etc.) and in 
zarly Christian times, see Smith’s Dze¢. Christ. Ant., 
Ve 
The following species occur in Palestine -— 


Gi.) Columba palumbus, the ring-dove or wood-pigeon, common 
in England and throughout most of Europe. Large flocks 
; of these assemble in the winter months and do 
4. Species. much damage by feeding on the young leaves of 
cultivated plants; some migrate in the autumn 
but many pass the winter in Palestine. (il.) C. ezas, the stock! 
dove, smaller and darker than the above and rarer in Palestine. 
unlike C. padeeedus it does not build on branches of trees, but 
lays its eggs in holes or in burrows, (iii.) C. dvda the rock- 
dove, is abundant on the coast and uplands; it is ‘the parent 
stock from which the domesticated varieties have been derived. 
(iv.) C. schémperi, closely allied to the preceding, which it takes 
the place of, in the interior and along the Jordan valley. It is 
elsewhere found in Egypt and in Abyssinia. It nests in crevices 
and fissures of the rock (cp Jer. 4828). (v.) Turtur commeunds or 
auritus, the turtle-dove, which probably represents “7 (see § 2), 
is a migratory species whose return is very constant (Jer. 8 7, 
Cant. 212) about the beginning of April, when they become very 
plentiful and are to be found in every tree and shrub, This 
species is the most abundant of all the Codzée in Palestine. 
(vi.) 7. résorzus, the Barbary or collared dove, which extends 
from Constantinopleto India. Around the Dead Sea this species 
is a permanent resident, being found as arule in small flocks of 
eight or ten. (vii.) 7. senegalensis, the palm turtle-dove, has 
been regarded by Tristram as the turtle-dove of the Bible, It 
lives amongst the courtyards of houses in Jerusalem and seems 
to he half tame ; it especially frequents palm groves. 
A. E.S.—S, A. C. 


DOVE'’S DUNG (0°31 or D3} “1, Kt, [Ginsb.], 
OVv1T,3 Kr.; Kotrpoc TepictepwN [BAL]}. In 
a graphic account of the siege of Samaria, side by side 
with ‘an ass’shead’ appears ‘ the fourth part of a kab 
of dove’s dung’ (kdré yéntm) as a food only to be 
bought at a very high price (2K. 625). _Muchhas been 
written to account for this strange-sounding detail ; 
Josephus (Ant.ix. 44) even suggested that the dung was 
a substitute for salt! The reference to it, however, is 
doubtless due to an error of an ancient scribe, which 
is precisely analogous to one in Ps. 1284 (MT). 

In that passage a questionable word (rendered in EV ‘the 
proud ’) is represented in the mg. as being really two words, one 
of which is 99}, _It is more than probable that ‘an ass’shead ’4 
(nore) should be DIY. “WOM, ‘ahomer of lentils,’ and ‘doves’ 
dung’ (0°9"' ’in) should be oan, ‘pods of the carob tree’ (see 
Husks). That the ancients agreed with MT and that the correct- 
ness of the reading can be defended (see Post in Hastings’ BD, 
sv.) by observation of the habits of pigeons is no reason why 
we should acquiesce in it; similarly we might defend the painful 
figure of the ‘snail’ in Ps. 588[9] (see Snarz, 2). For the 
attempts of modern writers to mitigate the unpleasantness of 
the expression dove’sdung’ by finding some plant which might 
have been so called, see articles in Smith’s and Hastings’ 
dictionaries. Two illustrative passages(2 K. 18 27 Is. 1 20) have, 
we may believe, been recovered by similar corrections of the 
text, one certain, the other highly probable. See HUSKS. 

T. KC. 








1 In NT times doves for such purposes were sold in the temple 
itself (Mt. 2112 Mk. 1115 Jn. 21419. 

2 On the whole subject see Bochart, Herz, ii, lr and WRS 
Kin. 196 f-; RS(?) 219 n. 2, 294, etc. Cp also, for ‘dove’ oracles, 
Frazer, Paws. 4149. The white dove was especially venerated; 
Tibullus, 17: ‘alba Palestino sancta columba Syro,” 

3 This is aeuphemistic substitute. Some authorities recognise 
os, ‘doves,’ as an element in the phrase (so Kén, Lehvged. 
2102); others take 7) to be simply a termination (Ginsh. /z¢rod. 
346 ‘decayed leaves’). 

4 Such ‘unclean‘ food was not likely to be exposed for sale 
even during a siege. And why specially the head7 
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DOWRY. For Gen. 3412 Ex. 2217[:6] 1S.182st 
7, mohar; pepvy ; dos [in 8. sporusadia]), see MARRIAGE, § 1 
For Gen. 30 20} (733, zebed), see ZEBULUN. 

° 


DRACHM, RV Drachma (ApaymuH), Tob. 514 
2 Macc. 419 1020 1243. See MONEY. 


DRAG (119319), Hab. 1x5, See Fisu, § 3. 


DRAGON (9381; Apakwn)- 

For Dt. 3233 EV Ps. 9113(RV ‘serpent’) see SERPENT, § 1 
tz}; and for Ps. 1487 (RVmg. ‘sea-monsters’ or ‘ waterspouts’), 
SERPENT, §3(/)n. For the ‘dragons’ (0°23, 7°32, Man [sing. 
ial :in Lam. 43 AV ‘ sea-monsters,’ AVmg. ‘ sea-calves ‘)of Mal. 
13etc. see JACKALS (so RV). 

In addition to the passages in which the term fannin 
is used of anatural species of animals (such as Gen. lex 
: RV ‘sea-monsters’,), AV WHALE 

1. Mythological , 


F é [gv]; Ex. 79f. EV SERPENT 
allusions in [g.v. |) there are various longer or 
OT and NT. — shorter passages in which a mytho- 
logical or semi-mythological explanation of the term 
may be reasonably supposed. Some of these have 
been, with more or less fulness, treated elsewhere, and 
may therefore be here considered more briefly. 

The passages are as follows (for discussion, see § 3 4)}—{a) 
Is, 271 (see BEHEMOTH AND LeEvIATHAN, § 3[/<]}; (6) Is. 519 
(see RAHAB)}; (c) Jer. 5134 (see JONAH, ii, § 4) 5 @) Ezek. 
29 3-6, ‘ I will attack thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, thou great 
dragon,! which liest in the midst of thy streams which hast 
said, Mine are the streams,2 I have made them.’ I will put 
hooks in thy prs and cause the fish of thy streams to stick to 
thy scales. will bring thee up out of thy streams .. . I will 
hurl thee into the desert, thee and all the fish of thy streams; 
upon the open country shalt thou fall ; thou shalt not he taken 
up nor gathered. 1... (e)Ezek. 322-8 ...asfor thee thou 
wast like the dragon 8 in the sea, tho; didst break forth) with 
thy streams, didst trouble the water with thy feet, and didst 
foul its streams. Thus saith Yahweé, I will spread my net 
over thee, and bring thee up into my snare. I will lay thy flesh 
upon the mountains, and fill the valley with thy corruption.4 ... 
I will cover the heavens at thy setting, and clothe its stars in 
mourning. .. - (7) Job 712, ‘Am I the sea or the dragon,? 
that thou settest watchers against me?’ (g) Neh. 213, ‘ before 
the dragon-well.’ These are probably all the passages in the 
Hehrew OT; for Ps. 4419[20], referred to hy Gunkel in this 
connection, is certainly corrupt; hut (4) Esth. 107[4} 116 [s], 
(2) Bel and the Dragon, and (4) Ps. Sol. 228-34 have to he 
grouped with them (see § 3). 

The N T references are all in Revelation, viz., in (7) 123-17, 
(2) 13.24.11, (0) 16 13, (A) 2025 cp 129. 

These last require to be treated separately, but with 
due cognisance of that old Babylonian dragon-myth, 

2. NT uncomprehended fragments of which 
f . ji circulated in the eschatological tradition 

Pererences. of ANTICHRIST (g.v.). The dragon 
which sought to devour the child of the woman is the 
very same development of Babylonian mythology which 
lies at the base of Jer. 5134. From a Jewish point of 
view the woman (cp Mic. 410) is either the earthly or 
the heavenly Zion, and the dragon (originally Tiamat} 
with its seven heads § is Armilos, or yyw (‘ the wicked 
one’; cp 2 Thess. 23 8), z.¢., Rome, the new Babylon, 
which is identified with ‘the ancient serpent,’ ym 


*noipa (cp Rev. 129, and see Weber, Jiid. Theol. 218) . 
The storming of heaven by the dragon is also Baby- 
lonian; it is the primeval rebellion of Tiamat (see 
CREATION, §€ 2) transferred to the latter days® (cp 
Eph. 612, the spiritual hosts of wickedness ¢y trois 
érovpavlots). The additions of the apocalyptic writer 
do not concern us here.7 On the affinities of Rev. 124 


to a Greek myth see HELLENISM, § 8. 


1 Reading ]*3h for 0°38 of MT. 

2 Reading DO“? (@ Gunkel). 

3 73a" (AV ‘whale,’ RV ‘sea-monster’). 

4 Reading 42) (Symm., Pesh., Rodiger, Gunkel). 

5 Cpthe ‘great serpentofsevenheads’ ina primitive Sumerian 
poem (Sayce: ftbb. Lect, 282). 

6 Cp Charles, Secrets af Enoch, 9 (note’onchap. 1; Brandt, 
Mandéische Schriften, 137 fF (the latter cited by Bousset). 


7 Cp Bousset, Der Antichrist, 7173, and the same writer’s 
conimentary on the Apocalypse ; see also APOCALYPSE, § 41. 
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We pass on to (4) Esth. 107[4] 116. Twodragons come forth 
to fight against the ‘righteous people,’ z.¢., the Jews (cp Jer. 
5134). These are interpreted in the story as 

3. In OT = Mardocheus and Aman, and the justification 


Apocryph, of this is that they fight together, as Mordecai 

contended with Haman. This is evidently 
, late modification of an uncomprehended traditional story. 
The connection of the dragons with water is evidently an echo 
of the Tiamat myth. The writer, however, did not understand 
t, and explained the ‘much water’ of Esther. () Bel and the 
Dragon strikes us at once by its Babylonian colouring. That 
t is Daniel, not a god, who kills the Dragon, is an alteration 
aatural to Haggadic stories, to which, as Ball has shown, this 
story belongs. No trace remains of the old myth beyond what 
s found in Jer. 5134. (k) Ps. Sol. 228-34 is a picture of the 
‘ate of Pompey, the profaner of the temple, which would be 
yyperbolical ifit were not obviously coloured by asemi-mythical 
‘radition. 


Resuming the consideration of (@)—2.e., Is. 27 I—we 
aotice that the two Leviathans and the Dragon in the 
Sea are distinctly mythical forms (the 
two former, differentiations of ‘Tiamat; 

considered, the latter, Kingu, Tiamat’s husband) ; 
they are identified by the apocalyptist (see /mér. /s. 155) 
with the three great powers hostile to the Jews,— 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt. The reference to the 
3ea. confirms the mythological origin of the expression, 
for Tigimat is the personification of the primeval ocean.’ 
3n Yahwe's sword see Gen. 824, and cp Mardulc’s 
weapon, called in Creation tablet iv. 2 49, adibu, 
‘storm’ (cp ZZ, 30 39). As to (4), note again the two 
conquered monsters (Rahab and the Dragon), and the 
connection with the seain v.10, The old myth is ap- 
plied to the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea ; but the application would have been impossible had 
not the destruction of Rahab and the Dragon been 
equivalent to the subjugation of the sea. The poet 
does not say, but obviously supposes, that Rahab and 
Pharaoh are in some sense identical, just as in Rev. 
12 the impious power of Rome is identified with the 
Dragon. The ‘shattering’ of Rahab is repeated)from 
the Babylonian myth. 

Of (c)nothing more need now be said (see JONAH) ; 
but (d)and (e)require to be clearly interpreted. It is 
not to an ordinary crocodile that Pharaoh is compared. 
The ‘hyperholical’ language would, in this case, be 
intolerable. It is the despotic and blasphemous dragon 
Tiamat. The blasphemy is at once explained when we 
remember that Tidmat was originally a divine being — 
older in fact than the gods. The denial of burial to 
Pharaoh is of course explicable out of mere vindictive- 
ness ; but it is a worthier supposition that we have here 
a somewhat pale reflection of the outrages inflicted on 
the body of Tiamat by the young sun-god Marduk. The 
‘hook’ reminds us of Job 411 [4025] (Leviathan); the 
net, of a striking detail in Creation-tablet iv., ¢/ 95, 
zr2.2_ The ‘setting’ of the dragon implies that there was 
a constellation identified with the dragon (cp Lockyer, 
Dawn of Astronomy, 137, 146). In (/)} the combina- 
tion of ‘sea’ and ‘dragoq,’ and the occurrence of 
references elsewhere in Job to Rahab and Leviathan, 
sufficiently prove the mythological affinities of the 
passage. The Dragon was, according to one current 
version of the old myth, not destroyed, but placed in 
confinement (cp Job 38 41). Cp the stress laid in Job 
888-11 Ps, 10459 336 [7} 657 on the long-past subju- 
gation of the sea by Yahwe. 

One passage only remains (g). The term ‘dragon- 
well’ suggests a different class of myths—those in 
which the supernatural serpent is a friendly being. 
Primitive sanctuaries were often at wells (EN-ROGEL), 
and serpents love moist places. Serpents, too, are the 


t. OT allusions 


2 Rashi, on Is. 271, remarks that the ‘coiled’ Leviathan 
encompasses the earth Qhyn b5 me nypr)- Cp Griinhaum, 
ZDMG 31 275. The ‘coils’ of the Egyptian Leviathan pe) 
were in heaven (Book of Hades, RP 1213). Apépi seems ulti- 
mately identical with Tiamat; hut the details of the myth are 
Egyptian. 

2 Cp Lyon, /BZ 14132, 

3 Schick and Baldensperger (PEF Q[’98], p. 23; [’99], p- 57) 
state that long worms and serpents abound in and near the 
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emblems of healing (cp Nu. 215-9), and sacred wells 
are often also healing wells. The intermittent character 
of St. Mary's Well (connected with the lower Pool of 
Siloah} is accounted for in folklore by the story that a 
great dragon who lies there makes the water gush forth 
in his sleep. Cp also the dragon-myth connected with 
the Orontes, the serpent's pool, Jos. BY v. 82, and the 
serpent myths of the ancient Arabs (WRS fel, Sem?) 
431, 171), and see ZOHELETH. 

Thus we have two views of the dragon represented, — 
as a friendly and as a hostile being. Into the wider 
subject suggested by this result we 
cannot enter now (cp SERPENT). It 
is more important to consider the 
question, How came these only half-understood myths, 
represented by Behemoth, Leviathan, Rahab, and the 
inclusive appellation Dragon, to be so prominent? We 
have already seen that they are not of native Palestinian 
growth, but (apart from the myth of the Dragon's Well) 
of Babylonian origin. Not that every important 
Dragon-myth in Asiatic countries must necessarily be 
derived ultimately from Babylon—this would be an 
unscientific theory — but that for the myths now under 
consideration the evidence points unmistakably to a 
Babylonian origin. If we ask how these myths 
came to be so prominent, the answer is that a great 
revival of mythology took place among the Jews, under 
Babylonian influences, in exilic and post-exilic times. 
Jewish folklore became more assimilated to that of the 
other nations, and the leaders of religion permitted what 
they could not prevent, with the object of impressing 
an orthodox stamp on popular beliefs. This has long 
since been noticed, especially by the present writer in a 
series of works (see also CREATION, § 23), where it is 
pointed out that the Dragon-myth comes from pre- 
Semitic (Babylonian) times, and where several explana- 
tions are indicated as perhaps equally historical. Like 
other interpreters who used the mythological clue, how- 
ever, he was not clear enough as to the nature of the 
conflict between the God of light and the serpent, referred 
to in Job 913 Is. 519 etc.? Continued study of the 
new cuneiform material has done much to clear up his 
difficulties, one of which may be expressed thus. The 
Babylonian epic spoke of Tiiimat as having been de- 
stroyed by the God of light, whereas certain biblical 
passages appeared to describe the dragon as still existing 
‘in the sea,' as capable of being ‘ aroused' by magicians, 
and as destined to ,be slain by Yahwé’s sword. Hence 
it seemed as if there was a Hebrew myth (of non- 
Hebraic origin) which represented the war between the 
God of light and the serpent of darkness as still going 
on, and Egyptian parallels seemed to teach us how to 
conceive of this. The defeat and destruction of the 
gigantic serpent Apdpi and his helpers, when chaos 
gave way to order and darkness to light, was not 
absolute and final. They still seemed to the Egyptians 
to menace the order of nature, and in his daily voyage 
the sun is threatened by the serpent, and has a time of 
anguish. When they see this, human folk seek to 
frighten the monster by a loud clamour, and so to 
help the sun. The sun's boatmen, too, have recourse 
to prayers and spear-thrusts. At last, paralysed and 
wounded, Apdpi sinks back into the abyss. Gunlcel, 
however, has shown 4 for the first time that Babylonian 


5. Babylonian 
origin of myth. 


Birket es-Sultan ; the latter writer suggests that this may have 
helped to fix the name to the locality. 

4 For a Phoenician dragon-myth, see Damasc. De prim. princ. 
z23, and Eus. Praes. Ev. 11o (ap. Lenormant, Les Ovigines, 
1533-535» 551)- 

2 Proph. Is. 1139 237 ; Job and Solomon, 716-78 5 cp Crit. 
Rev., July 1895, p. 262, 

3 Job and Solomon, 76; cp Maspero, of, czt. 90 f. 159. 
Book & the Dead, 15 39 : Book of Hades, transl. by Lefébure, 
RP, 1213. 

4 Schipfung uw. Chaos,41-69. This is not the place to discuss 
the points in which the present writer differs from Gunkel (see 
Crit. Rev,, 1895, p. 256 7.), whose general view of the earlier 
peviod of Israélitish belief is perhaps too much in advance of the 
evidence. 
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mythology will account for all the details of the biblical 
descriptions which an accurate exegesis willadmit. We 
need not suppose a reference to the myth of the daily 
struggle between the Light-god and the serpent. The 
Tiiimat story, as known to the Jews, was briefly this. 
At the commencement of creation, Tiamat was, accord- 
ing to some, destroyed, according to others, completely 
subdued and confined in the ocean which encompasses 
the earth. Without God's permission he can henceforth 
do nothing. Only the angelic powers, commissioned 
by God to keep watch over Leviathan, can ‘arouse' 
him and even they 'shudder' as they do so (see BE- 
HEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN). This form of the story 
became popular in later biblical times, 


ried because it met the requirements of apoca- 
times lyptic writing. It was a necessity of biblical 


idealism to anticipate a return of the ‘ first 
things,’ of Paradise and its felicity. Evil seemed to 
have been intensified; the reign of Tiiimat was renewed, 
as it were, upon the earth. A deliverance as great as 
that wrought by Yahwé (a greater Marduk) of old must 
therefore be anticipated, and the struggle which would 
precede it would be as severe as that which took place 
at the creation. Then would 'the old things pass 
away, and all things become new.’ It is not 
improbable, as Budge long ago pointed out (PSBA, 
[83]. 6), that Tiiimat in course of time acquired a 
symbolic meaning; certainly the serpent of Egyptian, 
and not less of Jewish, belief acquired one. The 
inoralisation of the old dragon-myth is recorded in the 
mysterious but fascinating story of ANTICHRIST [g.v. }. 
On the twofold representation of Tiamat (dragon and 
serpent), see SERPENT, § 3 f- 


Into the' dragon-myths of non-Semitic peoples frequently 
adduced to illustrate ib 38, it is not necessary to enter. The 
Semitic material has been growing to such a considerable mass 
that it is wise to restrict ourselves at present to this. Otherwise 
we might discuss a striking passage in The Times, Jan. 24, 1898, 
on the cry for alms in Hindu quarters for the recovery of the 
sun from thejaws bf the dragon Rahu, Jan. 22, 1898, was the 
day of a solar eclipse. Cp Ectirse, 92. 

The fullest English investigation of the different forms taken 
by the mythic dragon is to be found in W. H. Ward's article 

7 "Bel and the Dragon’ (Am. Journal € 

7. Literature. Sem. Lang. and Lit., Jan. 1898, p. 94 4) 

2 In early Babylonian art the dragon does not 
represent Tiamat the chaos-dragon, but a destructive demon of 
pestilence or tornado. The sex of the dragon is not as a rule 
indicated in the primitive representations, even when the dragon 
is given together with a god (or goddess); an exception however 
is figured by Ward, in which the dragon appears to he male. 
In the Assyrian period, to which the representations of the 
conflict between Marduk and the Dragon belong, the dragon is 
of the male sex, which reminds us that the evil serpent Ahriman 
in Persian mythology is male. It is very possible that in the 
oldest Babylonian representations the dragon was female (cp 
Deep, THE). With regard to the view (implied in parts of the 
OT) that the chaos-dragon was not slain, hut only subdued by 
the Light-god, we may compare some Babylonian cylinders, 
older than Eannunbe which represent the dragon as harnessed 
in a chariot and driven by Bel while a goddess stands on his 
hack and wields the thunderbolt ; or else the god stands on the 
hack of the dragon. The Assyrian representations do not, it is 
true, show that the dragon was slain ; hut the natural supposition 
is that the conflict ended in his destruction. 

See also Gnnkel, Sckésf u. Chaos; Toy, Judaismz and 
Christianity, 162, 195, zoo (n.), 375 ; Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations; Brugsch, Religion u. Mythologie der alten Agypter ; 
Wiedemann, AgyStiax Religion; Bouse Der Antichrist (96), 
pp. 94, 97; and, fora popular summary of facts on the Dragon- 
myth, A. Smythe Palmer, Babylonian Influence on the Bible 
(97). T.K.C. 


DRAGON WELL (37 PL; mHrH TWN CYKWN 
[BNA], tr. TOY Apakontoc [L]; jos draconis; 
eal ee): Neh. 213f. For topography see 
GIHON, JERUSALEM, and for folklore see DRAGON, 
§ 4 (s)- 

DRAM,RV Daric, Therendering of twolate Hebrew 
words : (a) DYDTIN, 1Ch. 297 Ezra 827}-~-t.2., ap- 
parently Aapeikoc (Syr. [Jcae59, MH J130)97, pl. 
MDW [Dalman]), or cp Ass. dariku (pl. darikanu) 
‘piece of money’ Muss-Arnolt; and (4) ps4, 
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dark¢ménim, Ezra 269Neh. 7 70f- “;apparently ApaymMH.? 
Possibly a loan-word (Asiatic) in both Heb. and Gr., 
see Ew. GGA, 1855, 1392 f; 1856, 798; and cp 
BDB, 8. 


The Vss. give 8paxpat [L], d¢v7kdna [Pesh. except 1Ch.], 
solidus [Vg., in Neh. drachma]. But in 1Ch. xpucods [BA}, 
Spaxwat [HP ’93], sm, Targ. (see Lag. Hug. 23), Pesh. 
apparently connected ‘X with WAN ‘lead.’ In Ezra 827 eis Thy 
6ddv xapaven [B] . . . dpaxuds [AL] agree in presupposing 
opatan, zZe.,6; || tEsd. 857[56} BAL om. Ezra 269 pvas 
[BA}|| rEsd. 545[44] vas {BAL]. Neh. 770-72 BRA om., hut 
vouiouaros {Sixt.] vw. 71, and vouiopaccy [N“*] v. 72. 

According to the commonly accepted view a and @ are 
identical and mean ‘darics.’ Against this two objections may 
be urged : ) the p in 6 is left unexplained, and (2) the forma, 
which alone supports this meaning, is untrustworthy. In 1Ch. 
it is doubtful (a5 o3377N) May he a gloss : the amount of gold 
has been already mentioned), and in Ezra 827 the better 
reading is g*yyp2a77 (see above). The form pom (Spaxyr) is 
preferable, not for this reason alone, hut also on account of its 
identity with the Phmn. 939555 (pl.),2 which, as the analogy 
from Gk. inscriptions shows, must represent Spaxyoé. The 
occurrence of this Gk. (or Asiatic?) word in Ezra-Neh. is due 
perhaps to repeated glosses : cp Ezra 827 with 1Esd. 857 and 
observe that in some of the passages (above) BA omit. See 
further Money, WEIGHTS AND MEasurgs,3 8 A.C. 


DREAMS (nyoen), Zech. 102, etc.; see DIVINA- 
TION, § 2 (vi.). 








DRESS. A complete discussion of the subject of 
ancient Israelitish dress (including toilet and ornaments) 
is impossible with our present limited knowledge. It 
is true, the Assyrian and Egyptian artists had keen eyes 
for costume; but trustworthy representations of Israelites 
are unfortunately few. It might be tempting to fill up 
this lacuna by noting the usages of dress in the 
modern East. This, ,however, would be an uncritical 
procedure. We might presume on obtaining more 
than analogies from the customs of the present; but 
common sense shows that to look for a Hebrew equiva- 
lent to every modern garment would be unnatural. 
Consequently, in spite of the scantiness of detail in the 
OT, we must base our conceptions upon OT evidence 
(viewed in the light of criticism) treated by the com- 
parative method. 

There are several general terms in Hebrew for 
‘dress,’ ‘garments,’ ‘attire.’ It is needful to give 
details, as there are distinctions of some 
importance which could not be brought 

terms. out otherwise. 

I. 343, deged (cp perh. Ar. ddd, we cannot assume 
a root meaning ‘ to cover’; the verb 439 known to us 
means, ‘to deal treacherously’; it is perhaps a verb 
denom.),4 may be used for a garment of any kind 
‘from the filthy clothing of the leper to the holy robes 
of the priest,’ for ‘the simplest covering of the poor as 
well as the costly raiment of the rich and noble’ 
[B28]; for women’s dress (Dt. 2417; cp Gen. 3814), 
for royal robes (1 K. 2230), and apparently once for 
the outer robe or MANTLE (2 K. 913}; also for the 
coverlet of a bed (1 S. 1913 1 K. 11), and for the 
covering of the tabernacle furniture (Nu. 46-13 P.). 

2. mids, g¢lém, Ezek. 2724, AV ‘ clothes,‘ RV ' wrap- 
pings,’ mg. ‘bales.’ Prof. Cheyne writes : ‘The exist- 
ence of an old Hebrew root bq --to roll together ”’ is not 
proved by 2 K. 28 Ps. 13916; both passages are very 
doubtful, and can be emended with much advantage. 


1. General 


1 Cp, ¢.g., Torrey, Comp. Ezr, Neh, 18 2 ‘the one obviously 
corresponding to Sapeceds, the other to dpaxyay.” 

2 A Phcenician inscription of the first century B.c. from the 
Pireeus : see Lidzbarski, Hand). d. Nordsem. Epigr. 160, 

3 See also Meyer, Entst. 196 4, Prince, Daniel, 265 (99). 
From Ezra 269 (Neh. 770-72 set ‘&u) compared with 1 Esd. 
545 it would seem that 61 pypy9y4=1 va (cp the royal 
maneh of 60 shekels). In @, however, the Heb. Spe is repre- 
sented by Sépaxuov, and spaxyx} represents the Yp3Z or half- 
shekel; cp Gen. 2422 Ex. 3826. 

4 So Gerber, Hebr. Verb. Denont, 2 f. The verb 434 is found 
only in E, and later. See, 2.g,, Ex. 217 Judg. 923; 15.1433 is 
probably no exception. 
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nb3 plainty=1b1 in Is. 823, which Peiser identifies with 
Bab. gulénu, a kind of garment’ (24 TW [’97], 17348). 
Cp CHEST. 


3. %a, kelé, a word of the widest signification, is (like 
the German Zeug’} used of garments in Dt. 225 (733 ’a) 
Lev. 18 49 (ip’>). 

4. moa, Aés#th, ‘covering,’ Ex. 2110 2226 etc., 
restored by Griitz, Ball, and Cheyne in Gen. 49127 (MT 
mio {| wi, arepBod}, pallium), and by Cheyne in Ps. 736 
Prov. 710 (MT nw,” EV ‘garment,’ ‘attire’). Cp 
ta3p Is. 2318 (EV ‘clothing’}; see AWNING. 

ae vid, bu¥ (the root wad ‘to wear, put on’ is 
found in all the Semitic languages), a general term (not 
so frequent as z.); used of the dress of women 
(2S. 124 Prov. 8122), etc. Cognates are waabp, 2 K. 
1022 (EV ‘vestment’) etc., and nyjabn Is. 59:7} 
‘ clothing.’ 

We turn now to the Hebrew terms denoting particular 
articles of dress. It is one of the defects of the EV 

._, that the same English word is often used 
2. Special to represent several distinct Hebrew terms,, 
terms. and that, vice versa, the same Hebrew term 
is rendered by different English words (promiscuously). 
This is due partly to the difficulty of finding an exact 
equivalent for many of the Hebrew terms, partly to our 
ignorance of their precise meaning, and the uncertainty 
of tradition as represented by the versions, Rabbinical 
exegesis,? etc. 

Of the numerous Hebrew terms denoting articles of 
dress, those referring to the feet are discussed under 
SHOE. For the various head-dresses (aN, Py, etc.) see 
TURBAN. One of the special terms for garments worn 
about the body is +x, ’ésd67, ‘kilt’ or ‘loin-cloth’ (see 
GiRDLE).* Out of this an evolutionary process has 
brought breeches (cp Ar. mi’ sar), which, however, 
among the Hebrews appear first as a late priestly 
garment (viz. n»p13p) ; see BREECHES. For the ordinary 
under-garment worn next the skin (nj), see TUNIC. 


The over-garment (corresponding roughly to the Gr. 
iudrtov and Roman foga) varied in size, in shape, and 
in richness, and had several distinct names (simlah, 
etc.), for which see MANTLE. 
Certain classes and certain occasions required special 
dresses. aa clothing of ambassadors is called nn 
‘ mediwim ?), 2 $.104—= 1 Ch. 194, EV 
ee Lp ‘garments.’ A kindred word ‘mad’ (fem. 
Barmenes. iddak. if the text of Ps. 1332 is correct) ® 
is used of the priestly garb in Lev. 610 [3], Ps. Ae. 
(@duua); of the outer garment of the warrior (plur. 
only)® in Jndg. 316 (EV ‘raiment’), 1S. 412 (EV 
«elothes’), 1738 (AV ‘armour,’ RV ‘apparel’), 184 
(AV ‘garments; RV ‘apparel’), and 2S. 208 (AV 
‘garment,’ RV ‘apparel of war’)?; 84% in all 
passages favdvas, except 1S, 412, where fudria. The 
mad of the .warrior was perhaps some stiff garment 
which was a (poor) substitute for a coat of mail. In 
Ps. 10918 mad is used of the dress of the wicked tyrant 


1 Others cp Ph. nD and Heb. mp> (Ex. 3433 where Che. 
reads p20), : 

2 Others’ vocalise ny (ZDMG 37535; properly ‘that which 
is set’ upon oné). ; 

3 So for the obscure Aram. yyy (Dan. 321 Kré) we find such 
remarkable variant renderings as ‘hosen* (AY), ‘ tunics’ (RV), 
and ‘turbans’ (RVmg.), 

4 We may compare the sa% of camel‘s or goat’s hair which, 
like other primitive garments, long continued to form a garb of 
mourning. Theses was perhaps identical with the kilt of the 
ancient Egyptians, for which see Wilk. Anc. Eg.(2) 2322. 

5 Che. (Ps.(2)) reads 72780 Boy, ‘on the surface of the 
desert.” 

6 Onz S. 208 see next note. 

7 InzS.208 syn should probablybe cancelled; note the Pasek, 
so often placed in doubtful passages. Read 7D waad, See 
Lohr and cp We. ad Zoc, For other views see Klo., H. P. Sm. 
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who is cursed (but the whole passage is in disorder ; 
see Che. Ps, ()), In the Talm. pp is a robe distinctive 
of the Mész’ or prince. On the priestly head-dress, 
see MITRE; the priests in later times indulged in 
sumptuous apparel. In Talmudic times Rabbis wore 
a special dress, and were crowned until the death of 
Eliezer b. Azarya ( Zosif/ta, Sotah, 15). In Babylonia 
a golden ordination robe was used at the conferring 
of the Rabbinical dignity. A festive garb was worn 
at the creation of an Elder (2dé#én); the Nasi’ had a 
special mantle, the Exilarch a girdle.2 For the king’s 
regalia see CORONATION, CROWN, § 2, On the 
watrior’s dress we can add very little. RV™8: finds 
the military boot (7ix9) in Is. 9 4[3]; and a reference to 


the distinctive outer garment (maddim) of the warrior, 
and to his shoes, has been conjectured in Nah. 24a 
f3e].4 See also HELMET. For bridal attire (cp Is. 
49 18 6110, Evduua yduou Mt. 2211) see MARRIAGE, § 3, 
and for the garb of mourning (bax mpyp Is. 613, ‘x “aa 
2 8, 142), see MOURNING CUSTOMS. ~ 
With the exception of the swaddling-clothes of the new- 
born babe (Zathudlah, Job 389 ; cp verb in Ezek. 164 ; 
omdpyavov, Wisd. 74; cp Lk. 27 22), children seem to 
have had no distinctive dress. The boy Samuel wore a 
a small mé‘éZ (see MANTLE), and if the lad Joseph 
possessed a special Rutiéneth (see TUNIC), it was 
regarded by the narrator in Genesis as exceptional. In 
Talmudic times boys wore a peculiar shirt (spit pibn 
Shabb. 134a).4 
In ancient times, dress depended to a large extent 
on climatic considerations. The simplest and most 
primitive covering was the loin-cloth (see 
4. History. GIRDLE), a valuable safeguard in tropical 
climates, adopted perhaps for this reason rather than 
from the feeling of shame to which its origin was after- 
wards traced (Gen. 37). The use of sandals in early 
times was not looked upon as an absolute necessity (see 
SHOES), and although the TuRBAN in some form or 
other may be old, the custom of wearing the hair long 
was for very many a sufficient protection for the head. 
It is impossible to say how early the ordinary Israelite 
assumed the two garments (tunic and mantle) which 
became the common attire of both sexes. The 
garments of the women probably differed in length and 
in colour from those of the men—Dt. 225 leaves no 
doubt as to the fact that there was some distinction. 
Several terms are common to the dress of both sexes 
(deged, huttineth, simlah, etc.); for some distinctive 
terms see VAIL, and cp TUNIC, MANTLE. The Jewish 
prisoners pictured on the marble-reliefs of Sennacherib 
are bareheaded and wear short-sleeved tunics reaching 
to the ankles. This costume differs so markedly from 
the Assyrian, that the artist seems to have been drawing 
from life. Jehu’s tribute-bearers on Shalmaneser’s 
obelisk wear Assyrian dress and headgear, due probably 
to the conventionality of the artist. The Syrian envoy 
in a wall painting in the tomb of Hui at el-Kab wears 
a dress so unlike the Egyptian that we seem once 
more in presence of an authentic record. The over- 
garment of this envoy, which is long and narrow, and 
is folded close to the body, is of blue and dark-red 
material richly ornamented ; he has yellow underclothes 
with narrow sleeves and wears tight breeches. In the 
OT, however, there is no indication that such a costume 


1 The exact meaning of en “Ma Ex. 3l1o 3519 3941+ 
(AV ‘cloths of service’ RV ‘finely wrought garments’) is 
veryuncertain; see Di.-Ry. ad /oc., Ges.(18), It is possible that 
the words are a gloss to yspn 133 (2c), for which cp Ex. 
28 2-4 Lev. 1632, and the enumeration in Lev. 16 4. 

a ep Briill, 7rachten der Jiden (Einleitung). 

3 Che. JBL 17 106 (’98), where OD or VHD is detected 
in ie obscure oN, and mbyanp, ‘put on their shoes,’ in 
pyonn- . 

4 Possibly the Israelite boys shaved their hair and only left 
curls hanging over the ear. This was done in ancient Egypt, 
and the custom prevails at the present time among the Jewish 
boys of Yemen. 
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was ever prevalent among the Israelites. For simplicity 
of attire it would not be easy to surpass the dress of the 
Sinaitic Bedawin (see WMM As. zw. Hur. 140), and 
this simplicity once doubtless marked the garb of the 
Hebrew.! Later, life in cities and contact with foreign 
influences paved the way to luxury. The more elabor- 
ate dress of the Canaanite would soon be imitated. 
Several signs of increasing sumptuousness irr dress are 
met with in the later writings. The dress at the court 
of Solomon is aptly represented as an object of ad- 
miration to an Arabian queen (vrabp 1K.105). One 
notes that it is in the later writings that several of the 
names for articles of dress appear for the first time. 
Extra garments and ornaments were added and finer 
materials used. The traditional materials of garments 
were wool and flax woven by the women; but now 
trade brought purple from Phcenicia, byssus from 
Egypt, and figured embroideries from Babylon (see 
EMBROIDERY). That silk was known in the time of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 1610 13) is doubtful (see COTTON, 
LINEN, SILK, WooL). New luxurious costumes (cp 
baba wad, Ezek, 2312 88 4t; mba, zd, 27 24 f.) are a 
frequent’ subject of denunciation in the later prophets, 
partly because of the oppression of the poor involved 
in the effort to extort the means of providing them, and 
partly because of the introduction of alien rites and 
customs encouraged by contact with foreign merchants. 

In later times intercourse with other peoples led to the 
introduction af fresh articles of apparel and new terms. 
Such for example is the essentially Grecian wéracos (if 
correct) of 2 Macc. 4:2 (see CAP). Three obscure 
words denoting articles of dress, most probably of foreign 
origin, are mentioned in the description of the three 
who were cast into the fiery furnace (Dan. 821).2_ For 
‘Talmudic times Schiirer (G/V 239 f} notes the mention 
of map (sagune) worn by labourers and soldiers, mong 
(stola), yrrnp (covdaploy ; see NAPKIN), oa (reAlov), 
wbapn (éurbuia). Among under-garments are the 
pps (dalmatica), according to Epiphanius (Her. 15) 
worn by scribes ; and the yp (paragaudion), of which 
the equivalent paregét is used in the Armen. Vers. for 
xirwv. To these may be added yup (mactoren) an 
outer garment, paryp (xoAdBior), ney a fringed garment 
of fine linen (see FRINGES). Gloves are mentioned 
(n3 mpp Chelin, 1616, etc.); but they were worn by 
workmen to protect their hands (cp also pm Targ. on 
Ruth 47),8 

Increased luxury of dress among the Israelites was 
accompanied by an excess of ornaments. Ornaments 

of many kinds were worn by both sexes 
5. re naga — primarilyfor protective purposes (as 
a AMULETS), at a later time (when their 
original purpose was forgotten) to beautify‘and adorn 
the person. The elaborate enumeration of the fine 
lady’s attire in Is. 3, though not from the hand of 
Isaiah (see ISAIAH, ii. § 5), is archzeologically im- 
portant. Here the Hebrew women (of the post-exilic 
period?), following foreign customs, wear arm-chains, 
nose-rings, step-chains, etc., in great profusion. For 
these cp ORNAMENTS, and see the separate articles. 

On the manner of treating the hair, see BEARD, 
CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 3; HAIR, MOURNING 
CusTOMS. Women crisped their hair, bound it with 
veils (see VAIL) and GARLANDS (g.v.}, etc. Later, the 
Roman habit of curling was introduced (Jos. B/ iv. 910). 

Washing the body with water was usual on festal 
occasions, at bridals (Ezek. 169), at meals (Gen. 252 
1910 Lk. 744), before formal visits (Rn.33), before 

1 In the Roman period simplicity of attire (almost amounting 
to nakedness; Talm. Se, 446) was enforced in the case of 
criminals. whilst persons on trial were expected to dress verv 
soberly (Jos. Azd, xiv. 94). 

2 For a discussion of the terms see Cook, 7. Phil. 26306 7- (99). 

3 On these points see Briill, af, ¢/4, and Levy NH WA, under 
the various terms. For later Jewish dress’ see Abrahams, 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, chap. xv. /f, and entries in 
Index, 440. 
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officiating in the temple, in ritual purifications, and so 
forth. Rubbing the body with sand or sherds was also 
practised. Unguents prepared by female slaves (18. 
8x3) or by male professionals (npv) were used after 
washing (Ru. 33 Amos 66 etc.)!; see ANOINTING, § 2, 
CONFECTIONARIES. After the Hellenistic period such 
festal customs became more and more elaborate. 

The eye-lids of women were painted to make the eyes 
larger, 40hZ being used for the purpose (see PAINT). 
It is doubtful whether Zez%a dye was placed on nails 
and toes. 

The references in the EV to dress are so frequent and 
the symbolical usages so familiar that a passing glance 

; at them may suffice. Food and clothing 

6. OT 
allusions, °° naturally regarded as the two great 
necessaries of life (¢.g., Gen. 2820 1 Tim, 
68). An outfit is called ons TY (Judg. 1720). In 
Talmudic times it consisted of eighteen pieces (Jer. 
Shabb. 15). Clothes were made by the women (Prov. 
8122 Acts 939), but references to sewing are few (ion, 
Gen. 37 Job 1615 Eccles. 37 Ezek. 1318, émrippdrrw 
Mk. 221). 

Clothes were presented in token of friendship (1S. 
184; seeWRS Red. Sem.(?) 335), as a proof of affection 
(Gen. 4522), and as a gift of honour (1 K. 1025; cp 
Am. Tab. 270). Garments were rent (yip, on) asa 
sign of grief, of despair, of indignation, etc. (see 
MourninG Customs). Shaking the clothes was a sign 
of renunciation 'and abhorrence (Acts 186; cp Neh. 
513). Promotion was often accompanied by the 
assumption of robes of dignity (cp Is. 2221). So 
Eleazar takes the robes of Aaron (Nu. 2028), and 
Elisha the mantle of Elijah (2 K. 2); see also CORONA- 
TION. Conversely, disrobing might be equivalent to 
dismissal (2 Macc. 438). Rich people doubtless had 
large wardrobes; the royal wardrobe (or was it the 
wardrobe of the temple?) had a special 'keeper’ (1 K. 
2214). The danger to such collections from moths (see 
MorH) and from the so-called * plague of leprosy’ (see 
Leprosy) was no doubt an urgent one. The simile of 
a worn-out garment (aba, cp Dt. 84)is often employed 
(cp Is. 509 516 Ps. 10226 [27]). Rags are called 
Dy p (Prov. 232: EV); cp also mnyp “idz, nianpa “iba 
‘old cast clouts and old rotten rags’ (Jer. 8811 f RV), 
all apparently containing the idea of something rent 
(cp pdxos Mt. 9216 Mk. Qer), 

To cast a garment over a woman was in Arabia 
equivalent to claiming her.2- Robertson Smith (Kin 87) 

1 cites a case from Tabari where the heir by 
Teugea! throwing his dress over the widow claimed 
the right to marry her under the dowry paid 
by her husband, or to give her in marriage and take the 
dowry. This explains Ruth's words (Ruth 39) and the 
use of 'garment' to designate a woman or wife in 
Mal. 216 (Kin. 87, 269). A benevolent law, found 
already in the Book of the Covenant, enacts that every 
garment retained by a creditor in pledge shall be 
returned before sunset (Ex. 2226} ; the necessity of this 
law appears from Am. 28 Ezek. 18716; see’ PLEDGE. 

D's injunction 'a man shall not put on the szmdak 
of a woman,’ 'a woman shall not wear the appurte- 
nances (+53) of a man' (Dt. 225} may have been 
dksigned as a safeguard against impropriety ; but more 
probably it was directed against the simulated changes 
of sex which were so prevalent and demoralising in 
Syrian heathenism.? Quite obscure, on the other hand, 
is the law prohibiting the layman from wearing garments 
made of a mixture of linen and wool (1myy, Dt. 2211 


1 Amos (66, see Dr. ad dee) speaks of 'the chief ointments’ 
(EV), or rather 'the best of oils. 

2 Hence some explain 74 174225 in Ex. 218 to mean that the 
master could not sell his fem le slave_'seeing that (he had 
placed) his garment (eged) over her.’ See SLavery. 

3 See Dr. ad loc., Frazer, Paus. 3.197, ASHTORETH, § 2. _ It 
may be doubted whether in ancient times dressing boys as girls 
was due, as among later Orientals, to a desire to avert the evil 
eye. 
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uev. 1919; see LINEN, 7,0. 1). Such.garments were 
vorn by the priests;! and the law, which may, like 
he term itself, be of foreign origin, is at all events 
ater than Ezek. 4418. Another law, which ordered 
aymen to wear tassels or twisted threads upon the 
ikirt of their s¢mlah, seems to go back to a former 
vacred custom (see FRINGES). See, further, SHOE, § 4. 

Garments had to be changed or purified upon the 
xecasion of a religious observance (cp Gen. 852 Ex. 


19:0) or before a feast (cp nidn, 
8. Dress and } : ay 


Religion ‘ changes,’ nivonn, ‘festal robes,’ and 


see MANTLE). Primarily, however. 
ull festive occasions are sacred occasions, and there 
s therefore no real difference between best clothes and 
aoly clothes. When a garment comes in contact with 
tnything partaking of a sacred nature it becomes ‘holy,' 
ind, once ‘ holy,' it must never be worn save on ‘holy’ 
oecasions.2. This is why in early Arabia certain rites 
were performed naked or in ‘garments borrowed from 
the sanctuary (We. Heéd.?) 56, 110). The same prin- 
siple illustrates the command of Jehu to ‘ bring forth 
vestments for all the worshippers of Baal’; the vestments 
were in the custody of the keeper of the meltéhdh (2 K. 
1022; text perhaps corrupt : see VESTRY). That certain 
rites among the Hebrews were performed in a semi- 
naked condition seems not improbable. The Ephod 
itself was once perhaps nothing more than a loin-cloth 
(ep 2 S. 61416 20, and see EPHOD, § 1).3 
Elijahs kilt (’2267) of skin and the prophet's customary 
‘hairy mantle’ (see MANTLE)—in later times often 
falsely assumed (Zech. 184)—remind us of the priests 
of the Palmétum who were dressed in skins (Strabo xvi. 
418; for other analogies see RS 437/.);4 but there-is 
always a tendency in cults to return to ancient custom 
in the performance of sacred rites, and, as Robertson 
Smith has shown, later priestly ritual is only a develop- 
ment of what was originally observed by all worshippers 
when every man was his own priest. The dressing of 
worshippers in skins of the sacred kind (cp Esau) 
implies that they have come to worship as kinsmen of 
the victim and of the god, and in this connection it is 
suggestive to remember that the eponyms of the Levites 
and Joseph tribes are the ‘ wild-cow’ (Leah) and the 
“ewe’ (Rachel) respectively. See LEAH, RACHEL. ~ 
Again, we note that clothing may be looked upon as 
forming so far part of a man as to serve as a vehicle of 
personal connection. The clothes thus tend to become 
identified with the owner, as in the custom alluded to in 
Ruth 39 above. The Arab seizes hold of the garments 
of the man whose protection he seeks, and ‘ pluck away 
my garments from thine’ in the older literature means 
‘put an end to our attachment.’ So a man will 
deposit with a god a garment or merely a shred of it, 
and even to the present day rag-offerings are to be 
seen upon the sacred trees of Syria and on the tombs of 
Mohammedan saints. They are not gifts in the ordinany 
sense, but pledges of the connection between worshipper 
and object or person worshipped (RS@ 335 7.).- Thus 
garments are offered to sacred objects, to wells (24. 
177), but more particularly to trees and idols (see 
NATURE WorsuiP).5 So K. 237 speaks of the women 
who wove tunics (so Klo.) for the ashérah. The custom 
is not confined to the Semitic world, and instances of 
1 This is distinctly asserted by Jos. Ant. iv. 811. ‘To pray 
for a blessing on the flax and sheep,' says Maimonides. This 
rohibition in the case of laymen was re-enacted under the 


‘rankish emperors (Ca; ihelartuon, 646). Itisjust possible that 
i law aimed at marking more distinctly the priest from the 
layman. 

Cp Lev. 627 Hag. 2x2, and, on the contagion of holiness, 
<p Ezek’ 4419 and see CLEAN, § 2. On Is. 05 5 (where point 
the Piel) see RS) 451, 0. 1 ay 

3 Verse 14, however, may be an addition. 

BrEECHES, 3. 

4 In Zeph. 18 the wearing of ‘ strange garments’ (133 viadp) 
is associated with foreign worship (cp 2 9). 

5 Cp Bertholet, fsvwel. Vorstellungen v. Zustand nach d. 
Tode ('99)- 


For Ex. 2026 cp 
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draped images in Greece are collected by Frazer (Paws. 
Q574f-). ‘The Greek images,’ he observes, ‘ which 
are historically known to have worn real clothes seem 
generally to have been remarkable for their great 
antiquity.” The custom does not seem to be indigenous; 
it was probably borrowed from the East.! The counter- 
‘partof the custom of offering a garment to the sanctified 
object is the wearing of something which has been in 
contact with it. At the present day in Palestine the 
-man who hangs a rag upon a sacred tree takes away, 
as a preservative against evil, one of the rags that have 
been sanctified by hanging there for some time (see 
PEFQ, 1893, p. 204). The custom of wearing sacred 
relics as charms is clearly parallel. Now, just as the 
priests had their special garments, so particular vestments 
,wereused for purposes of divination. Thus a magician 
wears the clothes of Er-ti—z.e,, Eridu, a town mentioned 
often in Babylonian incantations (Del. Ass. H WB 3718). 
Another instance of the wearing of special dress is cited by 
Friedrich Delitzschin Baer’s Zzeé, p. xiii. An important 
parallel to this custom appears in Ezekiel’s denunciation 
of the false prophetesses® and the divination to which 
~ they resorted (Ezek. 1317-23). Two special articles are 
mentioned : (a)nino3, k¢sathoth, ‘bands’ or fetters* & 


worn upon the arms (cp the use of FRONTLETS [g.v.]), 
and (6) ninBoID, ‘long mantles’ (é8ddaca [BAQ], 
weptB. [Av. 2x], Pesh. ¢aksitha, mand, EV incorrectly 
KERCHIEFS), which were placed over the head of the 
diviner.“ It becomes very tempting to conjecture that 
these garments were not merely special garments; but 
the garments actually worn by the deity or sacred 
object itself, since it is plausible to infer that they would 
be held to be permeated with the sanctity of the deified 
object and that supernatural power might be thus im- 
parted to the wearer.® It is true, the link is still 
missing to connect the diviner’s garb with that of the 
clothed image; but such a conjecture as this would seem 
to explain how the use of ‘Ephod,’ as an article of 
divination, in its twofold sense of image and garment 
(in which it has been clothed), might have arisen (cp 
Bertholet on Ezek. 1318); see EPHOD. 

See Weiss, Kost#uzkunde i ch.s; Nowack, AA, § 20; Ben- 
zinger, HA, $ 16; and the‘ special articles referred to in the 
course of this summary LA.—-S AC 


DRINK OFFERING (93), Gen. 3514; see Sacri- 
FICE; ep RITUAL, § 1. 


DROMEDARY. The word ND, &rkéroth, is 
rendered * dromedaries’ in Is. 6620, RV™8: (so Boch., 
Ges.,Che., Di., Duhm. ; cp'13X3 ‘to whirl about’ and EV 
* swiftbeasts ’). The rendering ‘ panniers’ (cp pera oxe- 
adiwy [BKAQ]; Sym. éy @opetois) has little in its favour. 

For Jer. 223 (7793) and Is. 606 (idplur.)—EV ‘dromedary,’ 
RVmg. correctly ‘young camel’—see CAMEL, § 1, n. For 
1K, 428 (52) (¥99) and Esth. 8 10(0°2397) *23) see HorsE, § 1 [4]. 


DRUXILLA (ApoyciAAd [Ti. WH]), Acts 2424. 
See HERODIAN FAMILY, Io. 


DUKE had not yet become a title when the AV was 
made, but was still employed in its literal sense of any 
dux or chief: cp Hen. V. iii, 223 : ‘ Be merciful, great 
duke (viz., Fluellen), to men of mould.’ With but two 


1 The brazen statue in Elis bears the title of Satrap and seems 
to be of Eastern origin (Frazer, 2 575). 

2 The importance of women in divination will not be over- 
looked. One notes how frequently the Grecian images, above 
referred to, represent goddesses. 

3 See Curtincs, § 7, n.; but’5 might also mean garments, 
cp Ass. Azesitu, i 

4 It is surely wrong to suppose that the mantles were worn 
by the exgzuirer, We have to read the fem. suffix in ‘nop 
(v. 21a; cp the fem. suffixin’pynpa Vv. zoa); there is a similar 
error in g3n3y % 196. mnp>s (v. 18) should probably he 
emended to mppp7ba, ‘every diviner.’ 

5 Cp RS(2} 438 and see SacriFicE. This may have given 
rise to the figure ‘robe of righteousness’ and other well-known 
usages, cp also Job 2914, “I put on truth and it clothed me 
(axwb»)’—ze., became, as it were, incarnate in me. 
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DURA 


exceptions (see 1, below) this now misleading term has 
given place in RV to a more modern equivalent. 

I. mx G@yeudv [BAL], a title applied to the Edomite 
‘chiefs’ (so RVmg. only) in Gen. 8615 4 1Ch. 1s: 7 (cp Ex. 
1515 EV and see Epon, § 4); but also (rarely) to the ‘chief- 
tains’ (sd RV) of Judah (Zech. 97 1256,2 @ yAéapyos, AV 
‘ governors’). The tribal subdivision af which the *adZzsh is 
the head-is called Abas "edeph. 

2. 9D, in pl., of the ‘dukes (RV ‘princes’) of Sihon (Josh. 
1821). Elsewhere the word is always translated ‘princes’ or 
‘principal men’ (Ps, 8312 [12] Ezek. 8230 Mic. 54[5}). 

DULCIMER (71338191D), Dan. 351015 ; see MUSIC, 
§ 4 (e). 

DUMAR (M947). 1. In Gen. 25 14 (wWouualy] [ADE], 
Souza [L]) and z Ch. 130 (sdov~a, [BAL]) Dumah 
appears as a son of Ishmael. The form toupa= 
foe Suggests comparison with Adumu, the ‘ fortress of 
the land of Aribi* (AB 2131), which, as Esar-haddon 
tells us, Sennacherib had conquered. 

2, If the Dumah of Gen. is the same as Adumu, it may 
be tempting to suppose with Winckler (A T Ut, 37) 
that the heading ‘ oracle of Dumah’ (Is. 2112) alsorefers 
to this ‘ fortress.” The prophecy itself, however, seems 
to forbid this ; it begins ‘ One calleth to me out of Seir.’ 
More probably not Adumu but Udumu,? ze, Edom, 
is meant (Che. Proph. 7s. 1130}; in other words, 
*Dumah’ is a corruption of ‘Edom’ (rs "Tdounatas 
[BKAQ; see Sw.]), facilitated perhaps by the neighbour- 
hood of Massa (massa, v. 11, being misunderstood) and 
Tema (v.14); seeGen. 25147. It is aless probable view 
that ‘ Dumah’ (‘ silence’—#.é., desolation) is a mystical 
name for Edom (@ rfjs Idouuatds). See also ISHMAEL, 
§ 4 (4), Epom (footnote on name of Edom). 

3. There is another (apparently) enigmatical heading 
in Is. 211 (‘ Oracle of the wilderness of the sea’), which 
should probably be emended into ‘ Oracle of Chaldza’ 
(o> nun; see SBOT). Both headings are un- 
doubtedly late. 

4. In. Josh. 1552 the reading followed by EV is 
found in some MSS and edd. (see Ginsb.), and 
being supported by the OS (douua; see below) is very 
probably more correct than the Rumah of MT (nnn 
[Ba. p. 86,Gi.]; so Pesh. and O,pepva [B] pouza [AL]). 
In favour of this is the fact that the name is assigned to 
a town in the hill country of Judah, mentioned in the 
same group with Hebron and Beth-tappuah. For there 
is still a place called ed-Démeh, 2190 ft. above the sea- 
level, ro m. SW. from Hebron and 12 SE. from Beit- 
Jibrin, a position which coincides nearly with the 
definition of Jer. and Eus. (OS 1164 25068), ‘a very 
large village now in the Daroma,’ 17 m. southward 
from Eleutheropolis. T.KC. 


DUNGEON (71373), Gen. 4015 4124; Dungeon House 
(N31 2), Jer. 8726; see PRISON. 


_DUNG-GATE (MIBYNT YY [Ba. Gi.]; Neh. 323 
MAWT [Ba.]), Neh. 213313 £1231. See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (N17, Toy TrepIBOAoy [G*"], trepiBOAON 
[Syr. mg.], Aceipa [Theod.]=N7), the name of a 
plain ‘in the province of Babylon’ where Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s golden image was set up (Dan. 31). If the 
word is Aram., it should mean ‘ dwelling-place’ or 
‘village’ ; but @'s rendering, even if a guess, may 
suggest that the name had come down from old Baby- 
lonian times and means _ wall.’ In fact, three localities 
are mentioned in the tablets as bearing the name Duru, 


I Inall the passages quoted there may have been a confusion 
between moby and AN. 

2 In Zech. written defectively nb. The St, Petersburg MS, 
however, points *}28. 

3 Udumu, as Wi. .nowreads (but cp G/ 1189), was the name 
of a city in the land of Gar, which may he identical with the 
Adumu of Esar-haddon, and from this city the land of Udumu 
may have derived its name. Still the remark in the text 
appears to be sound. 
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DUST 


'wall' or 'walled town' (Del: Par. 216), and several 
Babylonian cities had names compounded with Dur,! 
That the writer of the narrative knew any of these 
places, appears improbable. Possibly the old name 
Diru had attached itself in his time to the plain 
ddjacent to the remains of the walls of Babylon. At 
any rate, the scene of the dedication of the image must 
in the writer's mind have been close to Babylon. 
T.K. C. 


DUST (182), Gen. 27 1827 etc. 


DWARF, mentioned among those who were for- 
bidden access to the temple (Lev. 2120), is the EV 


See ASHES. 


1 Oppert finds an echo of Dura in the Waky Dur and the 
Titlil Diva (Expéd. en Mésop. (62) 1238). 
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DYSENTERY 


for J, which has been variously rendered ‘ freckled’ 
(edudog [GB4FL], ippus, 'blear-eyed’ [Vg.]), ‘ short- 
sighted,’ ’ weak-eyed,’ ’ affected with a cataract '(Rabb., 
cp Targ. Jer.). The literal meaning of the word, yiz. 
‘shrunk,’ ‘withered’ (Ges., Kn., Ke.), seems most 
natural. ‘ 

DYED ATTIRE (or>y24), Ezek. 2313 EV; RV™8- 
‘dyed turbans’ ; see TURBAN. 

DYED GARMENTS. For Judg. 530 RV™s: (D*Y2¥) 
see Corours, col. 869, n. 2 ; and for Is.631 AV (PDI) see 
26., § 10. 

DYES. See CoLours, § 1377 

DYSENTERY (Aycentepion), Acts 288 RV; AV 
"bloody flux.' See DISEASES, 9, and cp EMERODS. 
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